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AD  LECTOREM. 

By  Eugknr  Field. 

[•*  Ad  Lectorem,"  here  reprinted,  formed  the  iutroduction  to  * 'First  Editions  of  American  Authors."  that  lon|?-time 
out-of-print  book  done  by  Herbert  S.  Stone  and  published  by  Stone  &  Kimball  in  1893.  As  a  foreword  to  the  BooK- 
I/OVBR's  audience  it  is  all  that  could  be  desired  and  its  resurrection  will,  we  know,  be  welcomed  by  every  reader.] 


The  introduction  to  bo  dignified  a  volume  as 
this  should  be  wholly  dispassionate:  so  the  task 
to  which  I  apply  myself  is  a  diflBcult  one;  for 
since  last  evening  I  have  been  perturbed,  un- 
wontedly  perturbed,  in  spirit.  I  was  planning 
the  preface  to  this  very  volume,  and  had  about 
determined  to  begin  this  Ad  Lectorem,  in  wise 
fashion,  with  that  equally  wise  answer  which 
Plato  made  to  Ximenes  the  Cretan,  when  the 
latter  asked  the  famous  philosopher  collector  why 
he  preferred  a  first  edition  to  an  **eighteen  thou- 
sandth''— I  had  nearly  reached  this  determination, 
I  say,  when  who  should  burst  in  upon  me  but  ray 
charming  bibliophilic  friend,  W.  Irving  Way, 
bearing  the  astounding  information  that  he  had 
just  picked  up  a  first  edition  of  Andrew  Lang's 
"XXIII  Ballades  in  Blue  China"  for  eighty  cents, 
a  treasure  recently  listed  by  the  Scribners  at 
twenty  dollars ! 

It  seems  that  during  a  regular  visit  to  the  Saints 
and  Sinners  Corner  that  day,  Mr.  Way  conceived 
the  notion  to  investigate  other  parts  of  McClurg's 
book -mart  adjacent  to  that  resort  oi  bibliomaniacs, 
and  some  good  fairy  tempted  him  to  search  out 
and  cast  curious  and  lingering  and  loving  eyes 
upon  a  certain  case  in  which  lay  a  number  of 
dainty  parchment-covered  books.  In  the  lot  Mr. 
Way  detected  a  copy  of  the  '^Ballades  in  Blue 
China;"  and  he  asked  the  handmaiden  in  attend- 
ance thereabouts  to  show  him  that  pretty  volume, 
and  let  him  hold  it  tenderly  and  reverently  in  his 
bands.  He  marveled  when  he  looked  at  the  book 
and  found  no  price  therein ;  and  from  mere 
curiosity  (as  he  alleges,  and  as  I  do  fully  believe) 
he  demanded  the  price;  and  the  guileless  hand- 
maiden (God  bless  *er!),  after  consulting  with  a 
veiled,  mysterious  person  in  the  financial  depart- 
ment of  the  establishment,  answered  that  although 
the  regular  price  of  that  book  was  one  dollar,  the 
usual  reduction  of  20  per  cent  to  the  trade  would 
be  allowed  in  this  instance.  Mr.  Way  further- 
more alleges  (and  this  also  do  I  implicitly  believe) 
that  the  time  occupied  in  getting  that  book  of 
Ballades  into  his  possession,  and  in  getting  his 
eighty  cents  into  the  hands  of  McClurg  &  Co., 
was  neither  more  nor  less  time  than  is  required 
by  a  ray  of  light  to  travel  186,000  miles,  linear 
measurement. 

Since  it  became  known  that  for  a  few  paltry 
dimes  our  fellow  hunter  acquired   that    genuine 


prize,  poignant  anguish  has  been  experienced  by 
the  rest  of  us,  and  none  has  suffered  more  than  I; 
for  though  I  covet  not  the  responsibilities  of  a 
scapegoat,  God  knows  I  would  cheerfully  b<?ar, 
instead  of  that  man  Way,  the  burden  of  shame 
resulting  from  having  done  a  bookseller.  It  is  true 
that  I  have  one  of  these  first  "Ballades;"  but  what 
of  that?  Can  an  appreciative  man  have  too  much 
of  a  good  thing — when  that  good  thing  is  a  rare 
first  edition? 

You  gather  from  this  that  I  love  "first editions;" 
so  I  do,  although  I  should  tell  you  at  once  that  the 
number  of  first  editions  I  actually  possess  is  very 
few;  furthermore,  the  few  are  not  particularly 
rare.  But  some  time  I  shall  have  a  larger  and 
more  interesting  collection;  I  am  quite  sure  I 
shall,  for  I  have  located  a  number  of  treasures, 
and  am  conducting  so  aggressive  and  withal  so 
discreet  a  campaign  for  their  comprehension  that 
they  are  practically  mine  already.  Three  of  these 
lovely  morceaux  I  happened  upon  in  a  New  Eng- 
land town  quite  recently.  No,  I  shall  not  name 
that  town!  I  had  been  permitted  to  prowl  in  the 
library  of  the  little  house  where  for  many  years 
have  lived  two  female  relatives — women  of  refined 
tastes  and  much  culture.  At  last  I  said,  "Are  these 
a// the  books  you  have?*'  The  answer  was,  "Yes, 
these  are  all,  except,  perhaps,  a  few  queer  little 
old  worthless  specimens  in  the  back  room  upstairs." 
To  that  back  room  I  hurried,  and  bless  me!  the 
first  books  I  clapped  eyes  on  were  three  deli- 
cious little  Hawthornes — "Grandfather's  Chair," 
"Famous  Old  People,"  and  "Liberty  Tree"— each 
of  the  date  of  1841,  and  each  in  the  quaint  orig- 
inal covers,  as  clean  and  beautiful  as  when  they 
first  came  from  the  binder.  My  friends  seemed 
surprised  when  I  expressed  delight  at  this  find; 
they  artlessly  told  me  that  about  a  year  before  they 
had  sold  for  fifty  centsabarrelfulof  just  such  "old 
stuff"  to  a  peripatetic  junk-dealer. 

Several  years  ago  I  accompanied  a  party  of  ama- 
teur anglers  upon  an  excursion  to  Quincy,  111.  As 
I  was  the  only  expert — the  only  member  of  the 
party  that  had  any  positive  genius  for  fishing — I 
soon  wearied  of  paddling  about  in  the  sterile  waters 
of  tbat  section,  and  forthwith  applied  myself  to  vis- 
iting the  places  of  interest  in  Quincy.  I  went  first 
to  the  Soldiers'  Home,  and  presently  called  upon 
Major  Rawson,  the  officer  in  charge.  That  cour- 
teous gentleman   gave  me   access  to  his  library; 
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and  one  of  the  first  objects  I  spied  therein  was  a 
first  edition  of  Whittier's  "Mofi^g  Megone,"— as 
dainty  a  little  treasure  as  you  could  hope  to  see. 
With  a  magnanimity  I  shall  ever  commend,  Major 
Rawson  bade  me  put  the  book  in  my  pocket,  if  I 
fancied  it.  It  had  been  kicking  about,  he  said,  for 
the  last  fifty  years.  After  some  discreet  expostu- 
lation, I  did  the  Major's  bidding;  and  that  charm- 
ing little  Whittier  is  now  one  of  my  most  precious 
possessions. 

I  cite  these  instances,  not  because  they  are  new 
in  the  avocation  of  book-hunting,  but  because,  on 
the  contrary,  they  occur  in  the  experience  of  every 
bibliophile.  Mr.  Way's  experience  with  the  Lang 
Ballades  was  a  genuine  oasis;  in  fact,  the  desert  of 
Mr.  Way's  career  seems  to  me — and  I  say  this  in 
no  spirit  of  bitterness — the  desert  of  his  career 
seems  to  me  to  be  strewn  with  oases.  I  recollect 
that  less  than  a  year  ago  this  same  gentleman 
picked  up  for  twenty-five  cents  a  first  edition  of 
Lowell's  **Fable  for  Critics."  Some  men  have 
a  genius  for  that  particular  kind  of  luck.  My 
admirable  friend,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bristol,  is  continu- 
ally unearthing  one  treasure  or  another,  his  most 
remarkable  discovery  having  been  a  folio  Shake- 
speare with  the  author's  autographic  inscription 
therein.  Then  there  is  my  other  swooping  friend, 
O.  F.  Carpenter.  What  should  he  do  one  fateful 
day  but  step  into  a  second-hand  book  shop  (just 
before  my  arrival)  and  pick  up,  for  a  wretched 
quarter  of  a  dollar,  a  first  edition  of  Howells* 
"Poems  of  Two  Friends"!  It  appears  ever  to 
have  been  my  fate  to  be  simply  and  only  an  acces- 
sory after  the  fad.  Still  (I  say  this  not  boastingly), 
I  seem  to  bear  my  chastening  much  more  kindly 
than  does  the  learned  Dr.  William  F.  Poole  rest 
under  his  disappointments;  for  it  is  reported  of 
this  profound  witchologist  that,  having  heard  that 
a  collector  in  Boston  had  acquired  the  exceedingly 
rare  tract  which  Cotton  Mather  wrote  upon  "The 
Trewe  and  Righteous  Damnation  of  Salem 
Witches,"  he  forthwith  contributed  to  a  contem- 
porary review  an  ingenious  and  scholarly  paper, 
proving  most  satisfactorily  and  conclusively  that 
no  such  city,  town,  or  village  as  Salem  ever  did 
exist  or  could  have  existed.  This  is  the  same  Dr. 
Poole  who,  •at  the  John  A.  Rice  sale,  purchased 
the  original  pine  stake  at  which  old  Mother  Be- 
Joyful  Hubbard  was  burned  for  a  witch,  Danvers, 
June  14,  1683.  I  have  seen  the  stake;  it  is  some- 
what foxed  and  spotted,  but  yet  in  pretty  fair 
second-hand  condition. 

Not  all  book  collectors  are  collectors  of  first 
editions;  herein  we  see  the  just  nicely  of  that  great 
natural  law  which  ordains  that  there  shall  be 
neither  more  birds  than  there  are  worms,  nor  more 
collectors  than  there  are  first  editions.  With  what 
truth  and  delicacy  the  immortal  Venusian  hath 
touched  upon  this,  and  how  appropriately,  at  this 


juncture,  come  the   lines  which   he  addressed  to 

his  noble  patron: 

''Maecenas,  scion  of  a  hoase  of  bibliophiles. 
What  varying  lusts  the  bibliomaniac  crowd  reveals! 
Lo,  here  are  those  who  spend  their  hoard  of  gold 
Upon  snch  volumes  only  as  are  wormed  and  old ; 
Here  those  who  every  tempting  biblio-bait  evade 
Except  new  quartos  with  octavo  prints  inlaid! 
This  one  for  Indian  histories  searcheth  wide  and  far, 
While  these  for  Dickens  or  for  Cruikshank  rabid  are, 
And  here  again  for  Cromwell  these  harangue, 
While  others — spendthrift  maniacs! — bawl  for  Lang! 
For  witchcraft  lore  or  fairy  some  engage, 
While  others  gloat  o'er  Gilray's  bawdy  page.      • 
Egypt,  Americana,  Drama,  Costume,  Art, 
Burns,  Goldsmith,  Shelley,  Byron,  Bonaparte, 
The  Syntax  Tonrs,  Hunt's  jar  of  honey -sweets, 
Rosetti,  Prognall   Dibdin,  Chap-Books,  Scotland,  Keats, 
Scott,  Hogarth,  Rogers,  Grolier,  Chivalry,  De  Foe, 
Fitzgerald,  Eliot,  Balladry,  Boccaccio, 
Black  letter  Chancers,  Shakespeare,  Bewick,  Blake — 
These  vellum -bound,  and  these  of  modern  make; 
Bach  has  a  faction  all  too  ready  to  protest  ^ 
That  his  especial  bibliomaniac  fad  is  best, 
And  each  as  ready  to  declare  the  lot 
Of  other  fads  are  nothing  more  than  rot! 
Each  hugs  his  petted  petty  mania  to  his  heart. 
Scorning  these  trifles  all,  I  choose  the  better  part, 
The  Whittier,  Stoddard,  Catlin,  Hawthorne,  Poe, 
Simms,  Stedman,  Aldrich,  Dana,  Whitman,  Stowe, 
Holmes,  Irving,  lK)well,  Howells,  Riley,  Browne — 
These  and  the  others  of  Columbian  renown — 
These,  representing  by  their  verse  and  story, 
The  nobler  share  of  my  dear  country's  glory — 
These  love  I  best;  my  homage  these  command 
When  coming  virgin  from  the  author's  head  and  hand : 
The  First  Edition,  wholly  unrevised 
(By  other  men  too  frequently  despised), 
To-fiUs  me  with  ineffable  delight. 
And  so  I  soar  ad  astra — out  of  sight  1" 

There  are  few  collectors  (if  I  do  say  it  myselQ 
who,  when  it  comes  to  fads  involving  books,  are 
as  liberal  and  unprejudiced  as  I  am.  I  often  won- 
der at  my  liberality,  for  my  most  intimate  compan- 
ions are  collectors  s^eemingly  given  over,  body  and 
soul,  to  the  gratification  of  such  narrow  little 
passions  as  only  a  bibliomaniac  can  have  as  the 
result  of  the  wretched  maggot  that  wriggles  in 
his  brain.  And  if  I  were  not  of  unusual  strength  of 
character,  I  should  have  become  a  sadly  corrupted 
person  by  this  time,  for  these  companions  and 
friends  to  whom  I  refer  have  been  preaching  and 
practicing  their  curious,  nonsensical  heresies 
around  me  for  a  long  time.  There  are  three  or 
four  notable  exceptions  within  the  circle  of  my 
acquaintances.  Mr.  DeWitt  Miller,  Mrs.  Henry 
J.  Willing  and  Mr.  Harlow  N.  Higinbotham  have 
shared  in  the  sacrifices  of  righteousness;  no  tempta- 
tion hath  taken  them,  and  they  have  fled  from  idol- 
atry. With  me  in  the  temple  of  orthodoxy  and  at 
the  shrine  of  First  Editions  they  have  reverently 
knelt  and  worshiped,  and  therefore  goodness  and 
mercy  shall  follow  us  all  the  days  of  our  life.  But 
as  for  these  others,  what  perversity  hath  seized 
upon  them,  and  how  blindly  have  they  trod  the 
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downward  paths  that  lead  uot  through  pleasant 
pastures  and  by  quiet  waters.  The  pampered 
darling  of  Luck — that  same  Mr.  W.  Irving  Way, 
of  whom  I  have  already  spoken — how  utter  lost 
is  he  in  his  idolatry  of  Lang!  And  another  such 
is  O.  W.  Brewer,  who,  I  had  almost  said,  can  out- 
Way  Way  in  the  particular  of  the  literature 
which  he  of  the  brindle-hair  hath  put  out.  My 
lord  North,  who  is  Mr.  Brewer's  business  associate, 
is  consumed  of  a  lust  after  Lamb,  and  by  what 
abominable  and  crafty  arts  I  know  not!  he  has 
on  divers  occasions  foisted  upon  me  certain  little 
editions  of  that  author's  work  which  I  did  not  want 
and  never  shall  care  for.  The  passion  for  so-called 
''standard  authors'*  possesses  J.  W.  Bradley  (Mil- 
waukee), J.  P.  Breitling  (Oak  Park),  Willard  Tel- 
ler (Denver),  C.  H.  V.  Lewis  (Kansas  City),  while 
an  equally  violent  greed  for  large  paper  copies 
and  editions  de  luxe  continually  inflames  and  goads 
George  W.  Vanderbilt  (New  York).  R.  E.  Plumb 
(Detroit),  Paul  Lemperly  (Cleveland),  Frank 
O'Bear  (St.  Louis),  W.  D.  Guthrie  (New  York), 
W.  W.  Ellis  (Milwaukee).  F.  W.  M.  Cutcheon  (St. 
Paul),  H.  A.  Rust  and  Charles  B.  Cleveland  (Chi- 
cago). My  theological  adviser  (before  the  Briggs 
schism),  Rev.  Dr.  Melancthon  Woolsey  Stryker, 
sees  good  in  hymnology  only,  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Robert  W.  Patterson  (Evanston)  has  for  many 
years  been  an  enthusiastic  collector  of  hymn- 
books.  As  for  the  statesmanly  Charles  B.  Far- 
well,  he  has  accumulated  a  large  number  of  curi- 
ous and  rare  Bibles;  his  son-inlaw,  Hobart  C. 
Chatfield  Taylor,  is  partial  to  the  literature  of 
coaching.  I  think  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  my  friend,  Edward  Ayer,  has  the  largest  and 
most  valuable  collection  of  American-Indian  his- 
tories in  the  country,  and  James  W.  Ellsworth  has 
gone  prodigiously  into  incunabula.  William 
Henry  Smith  dotes  upon  political  history,  while 
H.  J.  Furber.Jr.,  is  equally  interested  in  the  fusty 
literature  of  political  economy.  I  have  not  seen 
J.  J.  Hagerman's  (Colorado  Springs)  Napoleonana, 
but  I  am  told  that  it  is  the  noblest  collection  of  the 
kind  in  the  country.  C.  L.  Freer  (Detroit)  in- 
clines to  the  Kelmscott  press  publications;  A.  W. 
Krech  (St.  Paul)  and  J.  O'Brien  (Chicago)  are  en- 
thusiastic Cruikshank  hunters,  and  our  own 
Harry  B.  Smith  finds  summum  bonum  in  Byron 
and  Thackeray;  his  Dickens  collection  is  very 
large.  United  States  Senator  Wolcott  plunges 
universally  into  poetry.  Another  statesman,  the 
ingenious  Benjamin  T.  Cable,  is  at  present  daft 
after  Washingtoniana,  having  recovered  of  an  at- 
tack of  missal-mania.  My  professional  associate, 
Frances  M.  Larned,  is  assotted  upon  the  literature 
of  Paris  in  general,  and  of  the  night-side  thereof 
in  particular.  E.  B.  Gould  collects  art  books,  so 
also  does  J.  J.  Hill  (St.  Paul);  and  my  friend,  J.  E. 
Woodhead,  is  dipping  into  the  extra-illustrated 


heresy.  I  am  pained  to  note.  And  Angling — oh! 
what  a  lot  of  these  maniacs  there  are!  I  must 
specify  James  L.  High,  for  he  has  a  superb—  yes, 
a  wickedly  superb  number  of  Waltons;  H.  A. 
Sherwin  (Cleveland)  and  William  Parsons  (Seat- 
tle) are  also  victims  to  this  absurd  passion.  Dr. 
Harper,  president  of  our  new  university,  is  gath- 
ering together  a  library  of  Hebrew.  John  John- 
ston (Milwaukee)  is  the  only  collector  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott  I  know  of.  R.  M.  Whipple  and 
Byron  L.  Smith  are  interested  in  birds  and  rail 
against  the  Angling  heretics.  C.  L.  Morehouse  is 
a  tireless  hunter  for  American  humor.  A.  J.  Cox 
has  a  powerful  weakness  for  dramatic  and  tobacco, 
and  other  redoubtable  dramatic  hunters  are  H.  L. 
Hamlin,  Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Guy  Magee. 

At  last  accounts,  my  revered  pastor.  Dr.  F.  W. 
Gunsaulus,  hungered  and  thirsted  after  Cromwel- 
liana  and  the  wormed  folios  of  Melancthon.  The 
learned  Dr.  Poole  hath  a  rabies  for  Cotton  Mather 
sermons  and  demonology,  and  he  is  now  writing  a 
book  to  prove  that  the  earth  is  flat,  and  that 
Columbus  did  not  discover  America.  My  degen- 
erate Scotch  brother-in-law.  John  F.  Ballantyne,  is 
possessed  of  a  seven-devil  lust  for  county  histories 
and  maps.  Francis  Wilson,  the  actor,  is  stark 
mad  after  editions  de  luxe^  and  so,  I  suspect,  is  the 
ingenious  and  charming  Brander  Matthews,  for 
with  evident  pride  he  introduced  me  to  his  de- 
lightful collection*  a  few  weeks  ago.  Edward  S. 
Brewer  (Springfield,  Mass.)  has  picked  up  a  vast 
number  of  New  England  chap-books;  and  the 
collection  of  Thackeray,  Lamb  and  Dickens  which 
Augustin  Daly  has  made  is  simply  marvelous. 
The  most  curious  fad  I  know  of  is  that  of  my 
friend,  E.  J.  Boring  (Chicago),  for  the  literature  of 
mushrooms;  it  strikes  me  as  being  funnier  even 
than  that  fad  which  Slason  Thompson  developed 
at  one  time — a  fad  for  books  about  musquashes  or 
muskrats^  He  collected  three  little  volumes  on 
this  subject  and  traveled  all  the  way  to  St.  John, 
N.  S.,  for  a  fourth,  but,  unhappily,  that  capital 
burned  before  he  got  there.  I  am  aware  that  St. 
John  is  not  in  Nova  Scotia,  but  by  letting  this 
error  stand  for  correction  in  the  second  edition  I 
make  this  first  edition  all  the  more  valuable  to 
the  possessor.  But  I  am  not  yet  dtDue,  for  here 
comes  my  Chicago  friend,  S.  C.  Payson,  a  faqious 
collector  of  Cruikshank,  and  with  him  I  see  the 
aldermanic  Mannierre  and  versatile  Egbert  Jamie- 
son,  two  ardent  lovers  of  Americana.  And,  by  my  . 
halidom,  I  must  not  forget  the  learned  Judge  El- 
liott Anthony,  whose  lovely  library  of  ten  thou- 
sand volumes  proves  his  predilection  for  history. 
Of  course  Col.  Henry  L.  Turner  hath  a  heart  that 
inclines  to  the  literature  of  war  and  the  military, 
so  also  hath  Col.  C.  W.  Laing;  and  our  charming 
friend,  F.  W.  Gookin,  is  possessor  of  a  pleasing 
madness  for  Japanese  art  in  literature.     Mrs.  J.  S. 
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Brockwelder,  whose  home  is  Morgan  Park,  col- 
lects books  on  Iceland;  and  here  we  have  Messrs. 
F.  W.  Porter  and  Fred  L-  Fake»  who  are  agog  for 
everything  that  has  been  printed  about  coins. 
Two  Chicago  gentlemen,  Messrs.  G.  E.  Wright 
and  H.  B.  Mitchell,  have  gone  deeply  and  enthusi- 
astically into  theosophy  and  astrology,  and  W.  E. 
Kelly  collects  works  on  Arctic  exploration.  Now, 
then,  here  are  more  Waltonians — more  anglo- 
maniacs — H.  S.  Farwell  and  Charles  P.  McAvoy 
and  E.  F.  Lawrence.  Alfred  Bull  affects  early 
printing;  that  admirable  gentleman,  Prof.  G. 
Brown  Goode  of  Washington  has  gone  largely 
into  books  about  Virginia,  and  here  we  have 
A.  H.  Butler  of  Lockport,  III.,  who  can  never  get 
enough  about  the  occult  arts  and  sciences,  while, 
very  naturally  indeed,  my  otherwise  exemplary 
friend,  George  P.  Upton,  is  consumed  of  a  passion 
for  the  literature  of  music. 

A  motley  aggregation  surely!  Motley's  the  only 
name  for  it.  Yet  could  I  swell  the  list,  and  tell 
many  interesting  tales  of  these  hopeless  maniacs, 
were  I  not  warned  by  the  printer  against  making 
this  porch  more  ostentatious  than  the  edifice  into 
which  I  am  introducing  you. 

This  much,  however.  I  must  say:  in  spite  of  all 
contaminating  influences  and  these  heretical  en- 
vironments, I  have  pursued  unfalteringly  and  en- 
thusiastically the  better  and  straight  path;  and  I 
am  proud  of  that  appreciation  and  recognition  of 
my  wisdom  and  my  loyalty  which  the  compilers 
and  publishers  ot  this  volume  exhibit  in  asking 
me  to  provide  the  prefatory  note.  O  brethren,  it 
is  good  to  be  of  "the  stock  of  Israel,  of  the  tribe 
of  Benjamin!" 

Not  •  very  long  ago  I  dined  with  my  esteemed 
friend,  Melville  E.  Stone.  On  that  occasion  he  re- 
ferred, in  a  tone  expressive  of  poignant  regret,  to 
the  fact  that  one  of  his  sons  was  engaged  in  "the 
Quixotic  business  of  compiling  a  catalogue  of  the 
first  editions  of  American  authors."  The  scheme 
was  one  that  he  deemed  wholly  impracticable; 
there  was  "nothing  in  it,*'  he  said.  I  undertook 
to  argue  this  matter;  but  none  of  my  arguments 
(which,  I  will  admit  in  all  modesty,  were  wholly 
sound  and  incontrovertible,)  had  any  effect  upon 
this  usually  candid  and  judicially- minded  gentle- 
man, further  than,  seemingly,  to  irritate  him.  Nay, 
Mr.  Stone  {pere)  finally  gave  me  to  understand 
that  first  editions  were  worthless,  that  collectors  of 
^rst  editions  were  imbeciles,  and  thaty  erg-o,  a  cata- 
logue of  first  editions  must  be  and  was  the  flower 
and  fruition  of  general  worthlessness  and  specific 
imbecility, 

Somewhnt  heated  by  his  earnestness,  Mr.  Stone 
very  casually  but  very  naturally  drew  a  handker- 
chief from  his  pocket,  and  wiped  the  sweat  from 
his  os/ronlis.  I  could  not  help  noticing  that  hand- 
kerchief, it  was  so  remarkable  of  size  and  color; 


then,  too,  I  was  only  too  glad  to  get  away  from  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  which  I  saw  was  far  above 
and  beyond  the  intellectual,  spiritual,  and  senti- 
mental comprehension  of  my  host. 

"What  a  wonderful  handkerchief!"  I  cried. 
"You  like  it?"  he  asked.  "Yes,  it  is  handsome, 
and  I  am  very  proud  of  it.  I  intend  to  have  it 
framed;  for  it  is  a  great  rarity,  illustrating,  as  you 
observe,  incidents  in  the  life  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte!" 

Thereupon  he  spread  the  handkerchief   out  be- 
fore my  view.     It  was  of  cotton,  and  its  dimensions 
were  possibly  30  by  24  inches;  the  colors  employed 
in  the  composition  were  red,  brown  and    yellow, 
and  these  were  now  faded  to  a  lamentable  degree. 
By  means  of  these  faded  colors,  there  were  depict- 
ed upon  that  fabric  of  cotton  divers  scenes  in  the 
life  of  the  First  Napoleon, — his  exploits  in  Egypt, 
Austria,  among  the  Mohammedans,  in  Spain,  Italy, 
etc.    The  whole, evidently  of  British  manufacture, 
was  intended  to  satirize   the  conqueror, — his  ex- 
ploits and  his  methods.     Presumably,  kerchiefs  of 
this  particular  character  were  exceedingly  popular 
in  England  and  in  Prussia  seventy-five  or  eighty 
years  ago;  and,  as  presumably,  they  were  sold  at 
that  time  for  sixpence  apiece.     Mr.  Stone  told  me, 
with  evident  pride,  that  he  had  given  fifteen  dol- 
lars for  this  specimen;  and  then  he  went  on  to  ex- 
plain that  he  was  a  collector  of  Napoleon  an  a,  and 
he  hoped  that  I  would  visit  him  sometime  and  in- 
spect his  large  collection  of  cracked  vases  wash- 
bowls, teacups,  and  other  things,  each  of   which 
had  a  picture  of  **the  Immortal  Corsican"  upon  it. 
"Inscrutable  Providence!"  thought  I.    "Here  in 
this  nineteenth  century  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being,  in  the  very  heart  of  our  progressed  and 
progressive  civilization,  a  man  who  rails  at  the  sa- 
cred, the  immortal   beauties  of  first  editions,  and 
grovels  before  painted  rags  and  cracked  crockery! 
Perverse  and  wicked  generation!     They  have  for- 
saken the  Lord;    they  have  'served  Baal  and  Ash- 
taroth!'" 

It  was  not  always  so.  In  the  palmy  days  of 
Hellenic  philosophy,  poesy,  and  art, — yes,  now  we 
come  to  that  conversation  between  Plato  and  Xi- 
menes,  and  I  would  not  for  the  world  have  omitted 
it;  for  no  essay  can  be  scholarly  and  dignified  un- 
less the  author  gropes  back  twenty  or  thirty  cen- 
turies for  material  and  data. 

"Tell  me,  O  Plato,"  quoth  Ximenes  the  Cretan, 
— "tell  me  why  it  is,  if  it  be  true,  as  the  Cynics 
say,  that  you  prefer  a  first  edition  to  an  eighteen 
thousandth?" 

"By  the  dog!  it  is  true,"  quoth  Plato,  "and  I 
make  no  denial  of  it;  for,  O  Ximenes,  although  I 
have  love  for  all  good  books,  yet  have  Ian  especial 
and  particular  love  unto  those  that  are  called  first 
editions.  And  to  the  truth  of  this  will  Crito  bear 
witness;  for  he  hath  the  bookstall  near  the  Aero- 
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polls,  over  against  the  Attic  salt-cellars,  and  he 
knoweth  a  genuine  original  from  a  doctored  spec- 
imen." 

"But  why,  O  Plato,  have  you  this  special  pre- 
ference?" 

"Mehercule!  that  were  not  hard  to  answer.  For 
although  men  may  love  all  women,  may  they  not 
also  love,  before  the  others,  certain  special  and 
particular  women?  Do  you  not  hear  each  day,  O 
Ximenes,  this  one  and  that  commend  Lycastra, 
the  widow  of  Timon?  And  do  you  not  also  hear, 
each  day,  others  praise  the  beauty  of  Chaia,  the 
daughter  of  Anaxagoras  the  Thracian?" 

"Yes,  by  the  shield  of  Pallas!  that  do  I  hear." 
''And  truly,  they  are  fair  to  look  upon,  and 
pleasing  to  converse  with.  Both,  too,  would  wed; 
for  Chaia  hath  just  turned  of  eighteen,  and  Ly- 
castra hath  cast  old  Timon's  ashes  to  the  winds." 
**Now,  by  the  club  of  Hercules!"  quoth  Ximenes, 
'*  'twould  like  me  not  to  wed  with  that  Lycastra! 
Albeit  she  is  fair  and  virtuous,  she  is  a  widow;  and 
I'd  have  none  of  such.  When  I  am  wed,  'twill  be 
with  some  virgin  like  Chaia,  fresh  from  her  fath- 
er's arm.  I'll  have  no  widow  to  my  wife;  sooner 
will  I  womenfolk  forswear!" 

"But  softly,  O  Ximenes!  think  well  before  you 
speak.  The  widow  hath  experience  in  the  harsh 
ordeal  of  life;  all  crudenesshath  been  purged  away, 
offensive  traits  deleted;  there  is  to  find  in  her  none 
of  the  absurd  impossibilities  and  exuberant  here- 
sies of  youth;  she  is  matured  and  attuned  to  the 
uses  of  sensibility  and  happiness." 

"To  the  dog  with  the  widow!  You  speak  after 
the  manner  of  the  sophists,  O  Plato!  This  do  I 
swear  before  the  gods  immortal:  with  no  widow 
will  I  wed!" 

"Now  for  my  answer,  O  Ximenes!  *Tis  my 
philosophy  to  love  all  books;  but  'tis  my  practice 
to  search  out,  and  comprehend,  and  have  and  hold 
unto  my  special  love  and  delectation,  the  virgin 
book  that  is  come  fresh  and  unrevised  from  the 
author  of  its  being.  For,  by  the  thunderbolts  of 
Zeus  and  by  the  beard  of  Pluto!  that  book  reflect- 
eth  truthfully  the  mind  of  him  that  made  it;  no 
selfish  consideration  nor  mean  desire  to  pander  to 
the  conceits  of  the  world  hath  abridged  or  expur- 
gated it;  it  breatheth  the  breath  of  unfettered 
youth,  exuberance,  candor,  and  unsophisticated 
wisdom.     In  such  a  book  we  have  him  that  begot 

and  bore  it;  in  that  which  followeth,  it  is  too  often 
to  see  simply  the  intellectual  skeleton,  docked, 
trimmed,  curried,  bridled,  caparisoned,  and  handi- 
capped by  the  critics  and  other  evil  spirits  of 
A  ter-Thought  and  Politic  Suggestion, — even  as 
the  horse  is  bridled  and  handicapped  by  his  jockey. 
It  is,  therefore,  O  Ximenes,  to  choose  the  first 
edition,  as  you  would  choose  the  maiden  Chaia; 
f(ir  the  first  edition,  like  the  maiden,  giveth  unto 
its  posse.sscjr  such  sweet  virginal  delectation  as 
maketh  it  sacred  in  the  opinion  of  all  that  be 
righteously  and  gently  minded." 


The  Book  Thief. 

Ah!  gentle  thief! 
I  marked  the  absent-tniuded  air 
With  which  you  tucked  away  my  rare 

Book  in  your  pocket. 

'Twas  past  belief, 
I  saw  you  near  the  open  case, 
But  yours  was  such  an  honest  face 

[  did  not  lock  it. 

I  knew  you  lacked 
That  one  to  make  your  set  complete. 
And  when  the  book  you  chanced  to  meet, 

You  recognized  it. 

And  when  attacked 
By  rage  of  bibliophilic  greed, 
You  prigj^ed  that  small  Quantin  Ovide, 

Although  I  prized  it. 

I  will  not  sue 
Nor  bring  your  family  to  shame 
By  giving  up  your  honored  name 

To  heartless  prattle. 

I'll  visit  you 
And  under  your  weary  eyes, 
Secrete  and  carry  off  the  ptize, 

My  vanished  chattel. 

— Irving  Brown's  "Ballads  of  a  Bookworm." 

Book  Stealing. 

Translated     from      an     article     by  Albert    Sim    in    La 

Revue  Bleue, 

Borrowers  of  books  have  always,  and  that  much 
more  so  even  than  rats  or  bookworms,  fire  or 
water,  been  the  terror  of  bibliophiles.  **Ite  ad 
vendentes!"  Scarron  had  inscribed  over  the  en- 
trance to  his  library.  "The  devil  take  all  bor- 
rowers of  books"  was  one  of  the  humorous 
mottoes  with  which  the  cynical  and  learned 
artist,  Du  Moustier,  in  the  reign  of  lyouis  XIII., 
ornamented   the  door  of  his  study  in  the  garrets 

of  the  lyouvre. 

But  something  beyond  selfishness  and  jealousy 
are  found  to  be  connected  with  the  passion  for 
books:  a  mania  for  appropriating  them,  it  has 
been  often  proved,  occasionally  and  by  degrees 
creeps  in;  occasionally  the  lover  of  books  be- 
comes a  thief.  How  many  people  even  are 
tempted  to  think  as  Tallemant  des  Reaux  once 
said,  "That  to  steal  books  is  not  stealing,  provided 
that  one  does  not  afterwards  sell  them.*'  In  sup- 
port of  ih\§  avowal  the  tell-tale  author  of  the  Hii- 
toriettes  relates  the  curious  scene  which  took 
place  one  day  between  Monsignor  Pam61i,  who 
became  later  on  Pope  Innocent  X.,  and  the  artist 
Daniel  du  Moustier,  he  who  consigned  so  emphat- 
ically to  the  devil  all  borrowers  of  books:  **Car- 
dinal  Barbarini  having  come  to  France  as  legate 
during  the  pontificate  of  his  uncle,  felt  a  curiosity 
to  see  the  study  of  Du  Moustier  and  Du  Moustier 
himself.  Innocent  X.,  then  Monsignor  Pamfili, 
was  at  the  time  datary  and  chief  officer  of  the 
legate's  suite.  He  accompanied  Barbarini  on  his 
visit   to    Du  Moustier,   and   seeing   on    the   table 
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UHistoire  du  Candle  de  Trenie,  in  the  beautiful 
London  edition,  he  said  to  himself:  *What  on 
earth  does  a  man  like  that  want  with  such  a  pre- 
cious book!*  Accordingly,  he  takes  it  and  hides 
it  under  his  cassock,  thinking  that  no  one  ob- 
served him.  But  the  little  man  (Du  Moustier), 
who  was  on  the  lookout,  saw  what  the  datary 
had  done,  and,  furious,  said  to  the  legate  that  *he 
was  greatly  obliged  by  the  honor  that  his  Emi- 
nence did  him,  but  it  was  a  scandal  that  he 
should  bring  thieves  in  his  company:'  and  on  the 
instant,  taking  Pamfili  by  the  shoulders,  he 
thrust  him  out  of  doors,  having;  first  taken  the 
book  from  him.  Later  on,  when  Pamfili  was 
elected  pope  (September  15,  1644),  some  one  said 
to  Du  Moustier  that  the  pope  would  excommuni- 
cate him,  and  that  he  would  turn  as  black  as  a 
coal.  'He  will  do  me  a  great  kindness,'  returned 
the  artist,  'for  I  am  only  too  white  as  it  is  (mean- 
ing his  hair  and  his  beard).'  " 

Another  Italian  church  dignitary,  Cardinal 
Dominique  Passionei,  who  himself  was  very 
nearly  made  pope,  and  of  whom  the  President  de 
Brosses  has  given  us,  in  his  Letires  sur  Vltalie, 
such  a  lively  and  amusing  portrait,  had  succeeded 
in  getting  together  a  magnificent  library  by  means 
similar  to  those  told  of  Innocent  X.  Being  sent 
in  1721  to  Lucerne  in  the  capacity  of  Nuncio.  Pas- 
sionei was  seized  with  an  extraordinary  curiosity 
with  regard  to  the  abbeys  and  convents  of  Switz- 
erland, and  with  a  vast  admiration  for  them.  He 
was  unflagging  in  his  inspection  of  them,  remain- 
ing for  long  hours  in  the  libraries  of  these  estab- 
lishments; and  he  never  left  without  having  his 
cloak  well  lined  and  bulging  extensively.  He 
went  so  far  as  to  contrive  a  less  compromising 
and  more  expeditious  way  of  getting  the  books 
into  his  possession.  He  pretended  to  be  engaged 
in  serious  study,  and  that  he  had  to  make  minute 
research  in  these  librasies;  had  himself  locked  in. 
that  he  might  be  undisturbed,  and  then  threw 
out  of  the  window  to  one  of  his  trusty  servants 
the  most  precious  volumes. 

The  most  singular  and  dramatic  testimony  to 
the  follies  and  crimes  begotten  by  a  fondness  for 
books  is  furnished  us  by  a  bookseller  of  Barcelona, 
who  lived  in  the  early  part  of  this  centilVy.  This 
dealer,  named  Vincente,  seeing  that  one  of  his  fel- 
lows had  gotten  the  better  of  him  at  a  sale  and  ac- 
quired  a  very  rare  work,  a  copy,  supposed  to  be 
unique,  of  the  Ordonaciofies  par  los  Gloriosas  Reyes 
de  Aragon  (1482),  was  filled  with  such  vexation 
and  fury  on  this  account  that  he  did  not  stick  at 
getting  admittance  the  next  night  into  the  house 
of  his  successful  rival  and  murdering  him  to  get 
possession  of  the  inestimable  treasure.  When  ar- 
rested the  following  day,  Vincente  did  not  attempt 
to  deny  it.  He  was  imprisoned  and  brought  to 
trial,  but   what  caused  him   the  deepest  concern 


and  engrossed  his  mind  to  the  point  of  making 
him  forget  his  judge  and  the  fate  that  threatened 
him,  was  learning  that  in  London  there  had  been 
discovered  a  second  copy  of  this  book,  for  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  had  not  hesitated  to  commit 
a  murder.  And  this  is  not  all.  The  inquiry 
elicited  that  this  terrible  amateur  of  books  was 
not  at  his  first  essay — that  he  had  already  mur- 
dered twelve  of  his  customers  merely  to  get  back 
the  rare  books  that  he  himself  had  sold  them. 
This  brutal  monomaniac  was  condemned  to  be 
garotted;  and  up  to  the  day  of  his  execution,  he 
had  but  one  solicitude;  he  asked  but  one  favor, 
which  was,  that  after  his  death  his  private  book 
and  his  stock-in-trade  should  not  be  put  up  to 
auction  and  dispersed,  but  that  they  should 
be  placed  religiously,  and  as  a  whole,  in  the  pub- 
lic library  of  Barcelona. 

Amongst  the  most  famous  and  the  least  scrupu- 
lous borrowers  of  books  is  cited  by  common  con- 
sent Edme  Courtois,  concerning  whom  M.  Louis 
Paris,  formerly  librarian  at  Rheims,  tells  us  in  his 
Souvenirs  some  very  amusing  anecdotes.  The 
academician  Villemain,  so  M.  Jules  Richard  af- 
firms in  his  treatise  on  L'Art  de  Foftner  une  Bib- 
lioiheque,  **never  returned  borrowed  books,  and 
the  co-operation  of  his  secretary  was  necessaiy. 
that  the  lender  might  go  surreptitiously  and  re- 
cover his  property."  Another  immortal,  M.  Louis 
de  Lomenie,  according  to  the  same  bibliographer, 
was  touched  with  the  same  foible. 

But  it  is  not  always  to  stow  away  in  book-cases 
to  contemplate  and  gloat  over,  that  amateurs  lay 
violent  hands  upon  volumes  that  come  in  their 
way  and  happen  to  take  their  fancy;  it  is  also 
for  the  sake  of  traflSc.  At  the  head  of  this  sec- 
ond category  of  unhandsome  bibliophiles,  the 
man  with  the  prophetic  name,  the  famous  Count 
Libri,  deserves  unquestionably  to  take  his  place. 
If  it  is  true,  as  some  affirm,  that  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  books  are  stolen  from  the  libraries  of  Italy, 
Count  Libri  had  been  to  the  right  school,  and  he 
must  have  served  there  a  thorough  apprentice* 
ship  before  crossing  the  mountains  and  coming  to 
the  work  in  France. 

He  was,  however,  a  man  of  high  ability,  a  math- 
ematician and  scholar  of  the  first  rank,  and  a  man 
of  unparalleled  plausibility.  Coming  to  France 
at  twenty-seven,  without  a  penny,  three  years 
later,  thanks  to  the  support  of  Argo,  be  was 
elected  Member  of  the  Institute  in  place  of  the 
geometrician  Legendre;  then  he  obtained  the 
Professorship  of  Analysis  at  the  Faculty  of 
Sciences  in  Paris,  and  received,  with  the  Cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor,  the  title  of  Inspector-Gen- 
eral of  Public  Education.  It  was  the  libraries  of 
the  provinces  that  Count  Libri  was  especially  ap- 
pointed to  inspect;  and  the  manner  in  which  he 
acquitted  himself  of  his  task  was  truly  original — 
it   consisted    in    plundering  these  establishments. 
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After  each  round  of  Mr.  Inspector-General,  the 
disappearance  from  the  institutions  visited  of 
original  manuscripts,  of  important  documents,  of 
rare  books,  was  proved  unquestionably.  It  is 
estimated  that  in  five  years,  from  1842  to  1847, 
Libri  purloined  over  2o»qoo  pounds  sterling  worth 
of  printed  matter  and  manuscript,  and  that  the  sale 
of  these  in  Prance  and  in  London  did  not  bring 
him  less  than  double  that  sum.  Before  offering, 
the  stolen  volumes  for  sale  he  manipulated  them, 
"faked"  them,  made  a  difference  in  the  binding, 
at  which  delicate  operations  he  was  very  skillful. 

The  first  information  lodged  against  him  in  1846 
was  without  result.  The  year  following,  apropos 
of  a  valuable  manuscript  stolen  from  the  library  of 
Troyes,  a  second  indictment  was  laid  and  a  secret 
inquiry  instituted  against  this  extraordinary  In- 
spector-General. But  he  had  procured  for  him- 
self numerous  protectors — amongst  others,  M. 
Guizot.  Thanks  to  him,  the  accusation  was  again 
about  to  be  squashed  and  the  matter  hushed  up, 
when  the  Revolution  of  1848  broke  out.  The 
Libri  brief  was  discovered  at  the  Ministry  of  For- 
eign Affairs,  and  it  was  decided  to  prosecute  the 
inquiry.  Libri,  being  warned  of  this  decision, 
had  time  to  escape  and  reach  England,  carrying 
with  him  the  thirty  thousand  volumes  which 
he  possessed,  which  were  for  the  most  part  the 
proceeds  of  embezzlement  and  swindling.  Hav- 
ing taken  refuge  in  London,  with  his  wife,  Libri, 
who  was  condemned  by  default  to  ten  years'  im- 
prisonment and  to  be  deprived  of  his  dignities  and 
offices,  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  sen- 
tence. He  persisted  in  ascribing  it  to  political 
animosity,  although  the  inquiry  instituted  against 
him  was  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Republic. 
The  whole  public^  and  notably  bibliophiles 
as  a  body,  were  excited  by  this  affair.  Libri,  in 
spite  of  his  sentence,  preserved  numerous  and 
conspicuous  partisans,  such  as  Gustave  Brunet, 
Paul  Lacroix,  Achille  Joubinal,  Laboulaye,  Paulin 
Paris,  Alfred  de  Wailly — above  all,  Merimee. 
When,  in  1791,  Mme.  Melanie  Libri  forwarded  a 
petition  to  the  Senate  and  endeavored  to  use  her 
influence  to  get  the  judgment  pronounced  against 
her  husband  set  aside,  the  attorney,  Dupin,  so 
given  to  cutting  jeux  de  mois^  did  not  miss  the 
opportunity  to  launch  one  at  the  friends  of  this 
parasite  of  libraries:  '*Dans  cette  affaire  Libri,  il  y 
a  des  gens  qui  agissent  vraiment  avec  une  leger- 
ete  de — coUbrir  M.  Leopold  Delisle  has  proved 
the  guilt  of  the  ex-Inspector-General  clearly  and 
without  possibility  of  gainsaying.  Some  of  the 
volumes  purloined  by  the  latter  were  bought 
back  again  by  the  French  Government  in  1888. 

Another  case  of  theft  having  a  great  similarity 
to  the  preceding  is  that  of  Harmand,  whose  trial 
took  place  before  the  Assize  Court  of  the  Aube  in 
February,    1873.     Auguste    Harmand   had   filled 


the  post  of  librarian  to  the  town  of  Troyes  since 
1842.  The  havoc  made  by  him  in  the  establish- 
ment confided  to  his  care  baffles  all  attempt  at 
computation.  Being  informed  against  by  the 
porter  of  the  mayoralty,  who  had  noticed  the 
abstraction  of  books,  Harmand  was  condemned  to 
four  years*  inprisonment.  After  the  manner  of 
Libri,  he  tried  to  pass  himself  off  as  a  political 
martyr,  and  attributed  the  proceedings  instituted 
against  him  to  personal  enmity,  and  in  particular 
to  the  ill-will  of  a  former  mayor  of  Troyes.  Har- 
mand had  taken  care  to  remove  from  the  catalogue 
the  names  of  the  books  he  appropriated,  so  that 
the  experts,  Messrs.  LudovicLalanne  and  Anatole 
de  Montaiglon,  could  find  no  trace  of  these  volumes, 
and  their  task  became  an  almost  impossible  one. 
A  discovery,  which  one  may  call  providential,  en- 
abled them  to  complete  anew  a  good  part  of  the 
original  catalogue,  and  to  offer  proof  as  to  a  por- 
tion of  what  had  been  carried  off.  The  loose  slips 
which  had  been  used  in  compiling  the  catalogue 
had  been  consigned  to  the  garret.  During  many 
years  the  mice  overrunning  these  attics  had  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  nibble  at  these  papers; 
so  that  whole  sections  of  the  catalogue,"  Fine  Arts** 
and  "Polite  Literature,'*  were  reduced  to  shreds. 
On  the  other  hand,  other  sections,  "Theology** 
and  "History,**  the  loose  slips  of  which  were  in 
another  corner  of  the  garret,  under  a  loft,  had  re- 
mained intact;  and  it  was  these  which  enabled 
the  experts  to  restore  the  catalogue  to  its  entirety 
as  regards  those  sections.  But  what  had  saved 
these  last-named  portions  from  the  depredations 
of  the  mice?  An  owl,  which  had  slipped  in  under 
the  tiles  of  the  loft,  had  for  long  had  her  dwelling 
there,  thus  taking  **History'*  and  **Theology'*  un- 
der her  wing. 

Removals  effected  from  public  libraries  by  the 
caretakers  are  very  difficult,  and  consequently  rel- 
atively infrequent.  The  curator  always  has  some 
assistant,  whose  vigilance  it  would  be  necessary 
to  elude  or  whose  complicity  would  have  to  be 
bought.  Thefts  effected  by  readers  are  also  not 
at  all  easy,  and,  considering  the  number  of  readers, 
they  are  very  rare.  Everywhere  the  most  minute 
precautions  are  taken  to  baffle  thieves.  Every 
work  which  comes  into  a  public  library,  whatever 
it  may  be  and  from  whatever  source,  whether 
purchased,  given  or  taken  in  exchange,  is,  as  soon 
as  received,  entered  in  the  register,  marked  with 
a  number  corresponding  with  this  entry,  and 
stamped  with  the  stamp  of  the  establishment.  This 
last  impression,  which  is  in  indelible  ink,  is  made 
in  several  places,  two  at  least,  on  the  title-page  to 
begin  with,  then  on  another  page,  which  is  always 
the  same  in  each  respective  library.  If  the  plates 
or  illustrations  are  bound  up  with  the  volume,  it 
is  usual  to  stamp  each  one  of  them;  and  in  addition 
very  often  the  binding  bears  on  the  sides  the  arms 
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of  the  library.  How  many  almost  indestructible 
tokens,  therefore,  has  the  thief  to  get  rid  of  if  he 
wishes  to  sell  the  stolen  goods?  But  even  suppos- 
ing the  expunging  and  erasing  to  have  been 
effected  with  the  greatest  skill,  where  is  the 
dealer  in  old  books,  who  at  the  moment  of  pur- 
chase, in  turning  over  the  leaves,  will  not  detect 
some  trace  of  the  operations?  And  what  troublei 
what  care,  labor,  time,  what  ingenuity,  to  achieve 
more  or  less  successfully  these  erasures  and  sup- 
pressions! 

Lately  a  wretched  clerk  was  detected  by  a  book- 
seller to  whom  he  offered  a  work  purloined  from 
the  Sainte  Genevieve  library,  a  Trade  de  Machines 
a  Vapeur.  He  had  effaced — God  knows  at  what 
pains!  the  four  marks  of  this  establishment — that 
is  to  say,  the  monogram  on  the  binding,  the  stamp 
on  the  title-page,  on  page  41,  and  on  the  last  page 
— and  thought  himself  safe  from  discovery.  He 
had  not  observed,  however,  that  the  treatise  was 
composed  of  two  volumes  bound  in  one;  he  had, 
therefore,  not  erased  the  stamp  from  the  title-page 
nor  from  page  4  of  the  second  volume,  and  these 
marks,  striking  the  notice  of  the  bookseller,  be- 
trayed the  thief  immediately. 

Robberies  of  books  perpetrated  at  the  ware- 
houses of  publishers,  binders,  booksellers  and 
dealers  may  be  classed  under  two  heads;  thefts 
committed  by  the  staff  of  the  publisher,  binder  or 
bookseller,  or  by  the  assistants  o4  houses  doing 
business  with  this  staff;  and  thefts  perpetrated  by 
the  public,  habitual  or  casual  customers. 

A  publisher  notices  that  books  are  disappearing 
in  quantities  from  his  warehouse,  without  being 
able  to  trace  either  in  his  correspondence  or  in  his 
books  the  reason  for  their  absence.  He  scents  out 
a  systematic  swindle.  The  guilty  person  must 
necessarily  have  accomplices  in  order  to  pass  on 
his  goods.  Who,  then,  are  these  receivers?  How 
can  they  be  discovered?  One  method  that  I  saw 
used  not  very  long  ago  consists  of  marking  in 
secret,  very  faintly  in  pencil  (in  the  same  manner 
as  they  stamp  the  books  of  a  library  on  a  given 
page)  in  one  and  the  same  place,  the  volumes 
that  are  likely  to  be  taken.  As  booksellers  or 
dealers  who  buy  and  stock  books  in  large  quanti- 
ties are  not  relatively  very  numerous,  and  as  they 
have  for  the  most  part  a  specialty,  a  certain  class 
of  books  that  they  usually  deal  in,  conjecture  is 
soon  circumscribed  within  narrow  limits,  and  the 
receiver,  with  the  marked  volumes  in  his  posses- 
sion, cannot  deny  his  complicity. 

About  twenty  years  ago  a  dozen  assistants  of 
the  chief  music  publishers  conceived  a  device  as 
simple  as  it  was  ingenious  for  defrauding  their 
principals.  They  carried  on  a  barter  among 
themselves,  and  by  this  means  did  without,  or 
nearly  suppressed,  that  compromising  inter- 
mediary, the  receiver;  in  other  words,  according  to 


the  dictum  at   their  trial,   they  acted  as   receivers 
for  ;;ach  other. 

A  recent  trial  involved  a  pretty  disagreeable 
surprise  for  the  man  who  brought  the  action — one 
of  the  chief  book  dealers  in  Paris.  He  had  noticed 
for  some  lime  an  unusual  decrease  in  his  receipts, 
and  upon  his  shelves  empty  places  no  less  inexpli- 
cable. There  could  be  no  doubt  he  was  being 
robbed,  and  that  the  thieves  were  his  own  clerks. 
At  last  he  caught  two  of  them  red-handed.  The 
inquiry  showed  that  these  clerks,  not  satisfied 
with  embezzling  their  master's  books,  did  also  a 
little  business  outside.  When  they  were  sent  on 
errands  to  other  booksellers,  they  used  their  light 
fingers  in  tempting  places  and  never  returned 
without  a  profitable  capture.  And  the  most 
serious  point  was,  that  their  principal,  the  pros- 
ecutor in  this  very  action,  bought  these  books 
from  his  clerks  at  a  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent. 
The  examining  judge  did  not  fail  to  remark  upon 
the  fact,  which  was  again  made  the  subject  of 
criticism  at  the  trial.  A  shade  more  of  culpability, 
and  the  master  would  have  taken  his  place  upon 
the  prisoners'  bench  with  those  whom  he  accused. 

To  enumerate  all  the  methods  employed  by  un- 
scrupulous customers  or  professional  thieves  to 
defraud  booksellers  and  dealers  in  old  books 
would  be  endless.  Let  us  confine  ourselves  to 
the  most  ordinary. 

A  lady  who  at  last  acquired  a  legendary  repu- 
tation amongst  the  dealers  on  the  Quay — "The 
lady  with  the  umbrella,"  as  they  called  her — con- 
trived to  let  fall  into  her  umbrella,  which  was 
propped  against  her  person,  closed  but  neither 
rolled  nor  fastened,  the  book  which  she  selected; 
and  her  choice — "cruelle  enigme!" — fell  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  the  novels  of  M.  Paul  Bourget. 

Another  type  not  less  notorious  is  the  amateur 
of  first  editions,  a  little  lame  individual,  who  never 
went  about  without  the  help  of  a  stick,  a  beauti- 
ful rattan-cane  with  chased  silver  knob,  and  was 
never  seen  without  a  heavy  morocco  portfolio. 
He  used  to  go  from  one  bookseller  to  another 
where  he  knew  he  should  find  first  editions  of  the 
best  modern  novels,  and  as  soon  as  the  volumes 
he  called  for — fifteen  or  so  at  least — were  piled  up 
on  the  counter  and  as  he  was  on  the  point  of  look- 
ing at  them,  he  let  fall  his  stick.  The  shopman, 
out  of  politeness  towards  a  customer,  and  out  of 
consideration  for  an  invalid,  immediately  stooped 
to  pick  it  up,  and  this  half-second  sufficed  for  the 
little  man  to  hide  away  two  or  three  copies  in  the 
portfolio  upon  the  counter  beside  him. 

In  one  of  the  sonnets  which  he  has  published 
under  the  title  of  Legendes  du  Livre^  M.  Francois 
Fertiault,  a  fastidious  scholar  and  ardent  biblio- 
phile, has  celebrated  the  misdeeds  of  a  certain  Dr. 
R.  in  the  shops  of  Lyons.  In  order  to  obtain 
cheaply  choice  works  published  in   several  vol- 
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nmes,  Dr.  R.  used  to  purloin  one  of  the  volumes, 
and  then,  eight  or  ten  days  later,  he  would  return 
and  haggle  over  the  work — "which,  as  you  see,  is 
not  complete!" 

•*Alor8  a  prix  has,  il  tacbe  qu*on  le  cede, 
Pour  un  depareille,  bonne  affaire!    On  accede/' 

And  so  the  trick  succeeded,  and  the  work  was 
complete  once  more. 

It  is  notorious  that  people  who  steal  books  are 
found  in  every  grade  of  society.  There  are  street- 
boys  trained  to  steal  books,  and  these  do  their 
work  under  the  supervision  of  a  chief.  One  of 
these  was  lately  arrested  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Odeon;  he  used  to  lie  in  wait  regularly  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  beside  the  railing 
that  runs  along  the  Rue  de  Medicis,  and  from  this 
place  he  watched  over  his  pupils,  who  used  to 
prowl  about  under  the  galleries  and  bring  him 
their  plunder  as  they  got  it.  He  knew  books  with 
a  reputation,  was  careful  to  acquaint  himself  with 
new  books  and  those  that  made  a  hit,  and  he 
pointed  these  out  to  "his  men."  All  that  they 
carried  oflFsold  well. 

Amongst  thefts  of  books  that  have  made  a  sen- 
sation in  the  last  year  or  two,  we  must  not  omit  to 
mention  those  of  the  Abbe  B.,  who  held  the  post 
of  professor  at  an  important  educational  establish- 
ment in  Paris.  There  is  hardly  a  bookseller  or  old 
dealer  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine  who  has  not* 
received  frequent  visits  from  this  ecclesiastic. 
Shopmen  who  at  last  succeeded  in  spying  out  his 
manoeuvres  and  giving  their  principals  informa- 
tion, were  within  an  ace  of  being  suspected  them- 
selves and  dismissed.  Unfortunately  for  him,  the 
Abbe  B. — who,  by  the  by,  belonged  to  the  category 
of  thieves  noticed  at  the  beginning  of  this  article, 
"who  keep  and  do  not  sell  again" — had  a  mania 
for  geology:  he  was  caught  in  the  act  of  stealing 
specimens  of  minerals  from  the  Ecole  des  Mines;  his 
dwelling  was  searched,  and  everything  discovered. 
Shortly  after,  the  Abbe  B.,  who  left  Paris  and 
took  refuge  in  Normandy,  was  said  to  have  been 
found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff. 

According  to  many  booksellers,  it  is  towards 
the  end  of  the  month,  that  is  to  say,  when  purses 
are  empty  or  are  getting  low,  that  these  thefts  are 
of  most  frequent  occurrence.  What  are  termed 
••library  books,"  books  of  current  reference, 
encyclopaedic  works,  are  those  which  thieves  lay 
bands  upon  by  preference.  Larousse's  large  Dic- 
tionary is  notably  an  object  of  cupidity.  The 
weight  of  a  book  is  not  always  an  obstacle  to  its 
abstraction:  witness  "The  man  with  the  Inverness 
cloak/'  as  he  was  called,  whose  memory  is  still 
green  at  Hachette's  establishment.  This  partic- 
ular individual,  who  always  came  dressed  in  a 
voluminous  cloak  with  a  cape,  and  who  had  al- 
ready arou.sed  suspicions,  probably  well-founded, 
succeeded  one  fine  day  in  slipping  into  the  lin* 


ing  of  his  cloak  twelve  volumes  of  Reclus'  Geo- 
j^raphte yV/hxch  represent  the  respectable  weight  of 
eighty  pounds  or  more,  and  does  credit  to  the 
tailor  who  supplied  such  stout,  well-sewn  material. 
But  the  neatest  trick  was  that  practiced  some 
years  ago  upon  a  bookseller  in  the  Rue  Soufflot. 
A  passer-by  sees  one  morning  amongst  the  books 
exposed  outside  this  shop  a  copy  of  Littre's  Dic- 
tionary, five  bound  volumes,  in  perfect  condition, 
marked  eighty  francs.  There  is  no  one  on  duty, 
nobody  looking  after  the  place,  the  pavement  is 
deserted.  Quickly  he  seizes  the  five  books,  slips 
them  under  his  arm,  thrusts  the  compiomising 
ticket  with  the  price  into  his  pocket,  and  enters 
the  shop  of  the  very  man  to  whom  the  Littre  be- 
longs— belonged,  rather — and  proposes  to  him  that 
he  should  buy  them.  **A  Littre?''  the  tradesman 
interrupts;  **I  can*t  do  with  that;  I  have  one  on 
show  there,  and  two  others  yonder."  However, 
scenting  an  exceptionally  good  bargain,  he  changes 
his  mind.  To  drag  these  enoraous  and  heavy 
quartos  about  the  streets,  thinks  he,  this  poor  devil 
must  be  hard  up.  Moreover,  with  a  Littre  there  is 
no  risk,  it  will  always  sell.  *'I  cannot  give  you 
more  than  thirty  francs,**  says  he;  "I  have  already 
three  Littres.  It  is  solely  to  oblige  you  that  I 
offer  that.**  *'Say  thirty-five?"  "No;  thirty;  no 
more.**  The  vendor  is  in  great  need  of  money;  he 
accepts;  pockets  the  sum — and  disappears!  The 
"Littre  dodge**  is  not  yet  forgotten  in  the  trade 
and  the  book  world  generally. 

In  spite  of  its  frequency,  and  save  in  some 
quite  exceptional  cases,  book  stealing  is  without 
doubt  the  least  lucrative  of  all  thieving.  Leaving 
out  of  question  those  large  and  important  works' 
called  "library  books**  just  referred  to;  omitting 
some  novelties,  and  especially  rare  volumes,  cer- 
tain illustrated  books,  some  first  editions,  the  treas- 
ures of  bibliophiles— stolen  books  sell  at  a  ridic- 
ulous price.  The  reduction  of  sixty  per  cent,  to 
which  a  large  book  dealer  owned,  is  generally  a 
great  deal  exceeded  in  wholesale  and  second-hand 
sales  such  as  follow  upon  embezzlement  and  theft. 
It  was  at  a  reduction  of  ninety  per  cent,  that  one 
of  our  noted  publishing  houses  cleared  off,  some 
years  ago,  a  quantity  of  copies  de  Itixe;  and  it  was 
upon  almost  the  same  terms  that  the  splendid 
stock  of  M.  Jouast,  one  of  the  last  printers  of  the 
old  school,  was  parted  with.  As  to  the  book  at  3 
fr.  50  c^,  the  discount,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
novelty,  is  still  more  considerable.  At  sales  of 
publishers*  stock  effected  of  late,  the  price  of 
volumes  marked  3  fr.  50  c,  except  for  nulhors 
with  a  high  reputation,  fluctuated  betweeen  o  fr. 
05  c.  and  o  fr  30  c,  that  is  to  say,  they  underwent 
a  loss  of  from  ninety-one  to  ninety  eight  per  cent. 

We  must  admit,  then,  that  to  steal  books,  under 
such  conditions,  is  truly  to  run  risks  and  torment 
oneself  for  very  little. 
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THACKERAY^S  CONNECTION  WITH  "PUNCHY' 


Thackeray's  Connection  With 

"Punch." 

The  sixth  volume  of  the  Biographical  Edition 
of  Thackeray  is  devoted  entirely  to  his  contribu- 
tions to  Punch;  and  Mrs.  Ritchie's  "Introduction" 
naturally  has  much  to  say  of  the  circle  of  wits 
and  artists  who  met  every  week  at  the  famous 
dinner  around  the  **Mahogany  Tree." 

It  was  early  in  1842  that  Edward  Fitzgerald 
wrote  to  a  common  friend,  "Tell  Thackeray  not  to 
go  on  Punch  yet."  Punch  was  only  a  year  old  at 
this  time,  but  Leech,  Douglas  Jerrold  and  Kenny 
Meadows  were  all  on  the  staff;  and  notwithstand- 
ing Mr.  Fitzgerald's  advice,  in  the  middle  of  June 
Miss  Fickletoby's  "Lectures  on  English  History" 
began  to  appear  in  its  columns,  They  were  not  a 
success,  and  did  not  go  beyond  Edward  III.  By 
Christmas,  1843,  Mr.  Thackeray  became  a  regular 
contributor,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  Punch  table 
as  a  successor  to  Albert  Smith. 

What  some  of  Thackeray's  friends   thought  of 

his  work  on  Punch  may  be  learned  from  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Fitzgerald's  letter  to  Freder- 
ick Tennyson.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  met  a  common 
friend,  Stone,  in  the  street.  Stone  loved  Thack- 
eray, but  the  latter*s  outspeakings  in  Punch  sorely 
tried  him.     Mr.  Fitzgerald  wrote: 

'*Stone  worked  himself  up  to  such  a  pitch  un- 
der the  pressure  of  forced  calmness  that  he  at  last 
said  that  Thackeray  will  get  himself  horsewhipped 
one  day  by  oneof  these  infuriated  Appeleses.  At 
this,  I,  who  had  partly  agreed  with  Stone  that  ridi- 
cule, though  true, need  not  always  be  spoken,  began 
to  laugh,  and  told  him  that  two  could  play  at  that 
game.  These  painters  cling  together  and  bolster 
each  other  up  to  such  a  degree  that  they  really 
have  persuaded  themselves  that  any  one  who  ven- 
tures to  laugh  at  one  of  their  drawings,  exhibited 
publicly  for  the  express  purposes  of  criticism,  in- 
sults the  whole  corps.  In  the  meanwhile  old 
Thackeray  laughs  at  all  this  and  goes  on  in  his 
own  way,  writing  hard  for  half  a  dozen  reviews 
and  newspapers  all  the  morning;  driving,  drink- 
ing and  talking  of  a  night;  managing  to  preserve 
a  fresh  color  and  perpetual  flow  of  spirits  under  a 
wear  and  tear  of  thinking  and  feeling  that  would 
have  knocked  out  any  other  man  I  kbow  two 
years  ago  at  least." 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Ritchie  and  her  sister  were 

small  girld  living  at  their  grandmother's,  and  they 

saw  their  father  only  occasionally.    She  gives  the 

following  beautiful  letter  which  her  father  wrote 

to  heron  December  30,  1845: 

''Afy  Dearest  Nanny:  Your  letter  has  made  me 
and  mamma  very  happy,  and  very  sad  too  that  we 
are  away  from  our  dearest  little  girls.  But  I  for 
one  shall  see  you  before  very  long — I  hope  in  a 
week  from  this  day — and  only  write  now  to  wish 
you  a  happy  New  Year.  How  glad  I  am  that  it 
is  a  black  puss  and  not  a  black  nuss  you  have  got! 
I  thought  you  did  not  know  how  to  spell  nurse, 
and  had  spelled  it  en-y on  double-ess,  but  I  see  the 
spelling  gets  better  as  the  letter  grows  longer. 
They  cannot  be  too  long  for  me.  Laura  must  be 
a  very  good-natured  girl.     I  hope  my  dear  Nanny 


is  so  too,  not  merely  to  her  schoolmistress  and 
friends,  but  to  evervbody — to  her  servants  and 
her  nurses.  I  would  sooner  have  you  gentle  and 
gentle  minded  than  ever  so  clever.  Who  was  born 
on  Christmas  day?  Somebody  who  was  so  great 
that  all  the  world  worships  Him,  and  so  good  that 
all  the  world  loves  Him,  and  so  gentle  and  humble 
that  He  never  spake  an  unkind  word.  And  there 
is  a  little  sermon,  and  a  great  deal  of  love  and 
affection,  from  Papa." 

Thackeray's  tribute  to  Punch  was  paid  in  the 
following  memorable  words:  **There  never  were 
published  before  in  this  world  so  many  volumes 
that  contained  so  much  cause  for  laughing,  so  lit- 
tle for  blushing.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  witty  and 
wicked,  so  hard  to  be  witty  and  wise!" 

Mrs.  Ritchie  gives  us  the  following  glimpse  of 
her  father  at  this  time  when  the  popularity  of  his 
"Snob  Papers"  was  helping  to  make  Punch  pros- 
perous: 

"All  the  writeis  of  Punch  have  carved  their 
names  in  turn  upon  *The  Mahogany  Tree.'  J.  L. 
and  W!  M.  T.,  and  M.  L.,  the  first  editor  of  these 
days,  and  the  noble  J.  T.,  and  dear  D.  M.,  whose 
sun-tipped  pen  and  pencil  reached  so  iar,  and  A. 
G.,  who  only  writes  delightfully  as  yet,  but  whose 
drawings  will  surely  come  to  the  fore.  'It  is  on 
record,'  says  Mr.  Spielmann,  *how  Douglas  Jerrold 
would  go  radiant  to  the  dinner  when  Mrs.  Caudle 
was  sending  up  Punch's  circulation.  Thackeray, 
too,  first  tasted  the  delights  of  wide  popularity  in 
the  success  of  his  **Snob  Papers,"  and  showed  the 
pleasure  felt  in  his  demeanor  at  the  board.'  Mr. 
Spielmann  quotes  the  beautiful  elegy  on  my 
father's  death  which  was  written  ior  Punch  by  Mr 
Shirley  Brooks: 

**  'His  heart  wide  open  to  all  kindly  thought, 
His  hand  so  quick  to  give,  bis  tongue  to  praise.' 

**The  lines  are  well  known,  as  they  deserve  to 
be,  and  they  in  truth  describe  my  father  as  he  was 
to  his  friends,  rather  than  to  the  strangers,  *who 
but  knew  his  books,  not  him.'  As  a  boy  and  a 
young  man,  his  sense  of  the  ludicrous  often  car- 
ried him  into  the  regions  of  nonsensical  burlesque, 
and  he  has  said  to  us  that  he  wished  some  of  his 
early  and  more  personal  jokes  had  never  been 
printed.  It  must  have  been  from  such  a  feeling 
as  this  that  he  told  Mr.  Motley  the  'Snob  Papers* 
were  those  of  his  writings  he  liked  the  least,  and 
that  he  published  a  note  of  explanation  when  he 
withdrew  a  certain  number  of  these  papers  from 
the  collected  edition." 

What  a  flood  of  memories  must  have  come  into 

Mrs.  Ritchie's  mind  as  she  wrote  the  following: 

"Turning  over  the  pages  of  Punchy  and  looking 
at  the  familiar  titles  and  histories  and  pictures, 
the  circumstances  under  which  all  these  were  de- 
vised come  vaguely  back  to  my  mind  again.  Suns 
long  set  begin  to  shine  once  more  through  the  old 
Kensington  study- windows.  My  father's  silvery, 
gray  head  is  bending  over  his  drawing-board  ashe 
sits  at  his  work,  serious,  preoccupied,  with  the 
water-color  box  open  on  the  table  beside  him  and 
the  tray  full  of  well  remembered  implements.  To 
the  writer  her  own  childhood  conies  back  and  fills 
her  world.  The  old  friend  who  used  to  pose  tor 
him  so  often  as  a  model  in  those  days  seems  to  be 
forty  summers  young  again.     There  she  is,  sitting 
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motionless  and  smiling,  with  black  hair,  in  the  stiff 
cane-bottom  cht  ir,  while  he  draws  on  and  dabs  in 
the  shadows.  The  canebottom  chair,  *that  bandy- 
le)2:ged,  high  shouldered,  worm-eatten  seat,'  is  gone, 
though  one  of  its  contemporaries  still  survives  in 
our  home;  and  as  I  look  at  the  pictures  of  that 
time,  and  recognize  one  and  another  of  the  objects 
depicted  there,  I  am  always  carried  away  from  now 
to  then.  Why,  the  very  coal-scuttle  which  Becky 
brought  in  with  her  own  two  hands  still  serves  to 
warm  the  hearth  where  my  family  is  assembled. 

'*It  used  to  be  a  joy  to  us  as  we  swung  our  legs 
in  tue  schoolroom  making  believe  to  work  on  our 
historical  studies  upon  the  Plautagenets  (beyond 
which  race  we  never  seemed  to  travel),  or  at  exer- 
cises in  literature  (represented  chiefly  by  Ollen- 
dorff's grammar  and  Cowper*s  poems),  to  be  called 
from  these  abstractions  to  take  a  share  in  the  great 
living  drama  of  Punch  or  *Vanity  Fair*  going  on 
in  the  study  below.  We  were  to  be  trusted  to 
stand  upon  chairs,  to  hold  draperies  and  cast  a 
shadow,  to  take  the  part  of  supers  upon  our 
father's  stage.  There  were  also  the  wood-blocks 
ready  to  fascinate  us,  and  it  was  often  our  busi- 
ness to  rub  out  the  failures  and  to  wash  the  chalk 
off  the  blocks.  I  still  remember  a  dreadful  day 
when  I  washed  away  a  finished  drawing,  for 
which  the  messenger  was  at  that  moment  waiting 
in  the  hall." 

His  contributions  to  Punch  ceased  after  1854. 
Mrs.  Ritchie  tells  us  why: 

"The  'Organ  Boy's  Appeal'  was  the  last  article 
he  sent  in.  There  is  a  letter  to  Mr.  Evans  which 
gives  the  reasons  of  his  resignation.  He  did  not 
share  Pufuh^s  views  about  Prince  Albert,  and  he 
did  not  like  the  attacks  upon  the  Crystal  Palace 
and  Palmerston  and  Louis  Napoleon,  in  all  of 
which  Punch  was  acting  dangerously  for  the  wel- 
fare and  peace  of  the  country,  he  thought. 

''To  his  mother  he  writes:  *It  was  a  general 
scorn  and  sadness  which  made  me  give  up 
Punchy  I  think,  more  than  anything  else.  I  did 
not  go  with  folks  about  The  Times'  abuse  of  the 
President.  The  later  articles  have  been  measured 
and  full  of  dignity,  I  think,  but  the  early  writing 
was  awfully  dangerous.  What  we  have  to  do  is 
not  to  chafe  him,  bat  silently  to  get  ready  to  fight 
him.  Fancy  his  going  down  to  his  chambers  with 
that  article  in  The  TimeSy  in  which  he  was  called 
"cutpurse"  and  his  uncle  "assassin,"  and  that  one 
of  The  Examiner  on  "Killing  No  Murder,"  aud 
saying:  "See,  gentlemen,  the  language  of  that 
perfidious  Albion!  Shall  we  suffer  these  insults 
or  reply  to  them  by  war?"  Don't  give  any  occa- 
sion to  it  by  calling  names,  but  when  war  comes, 
then,  O  ye  gods!  will  be  the  time  for  doing.'  " 

Mrs.  Ritchie  pays  this  fine  tribute  to  her  father's 
well-known  sympathetic  qualities: 

"One  peculiarity  which  has  always  struck  me 
in  my  father,  and  which  I  have  never  noticed  in 
any  one  else  to  the  same  extent,  was  his  personal 
interest  in  others  and  in  their  actions.  He  seemed 
to  feel  in  a  measure  responsible  for  the  doings  of 
any  one  he  was  concerned  with.  His  admiration, 
his  appreciation,  were  extraordinarily  keen  for 
things  which  he  approved  and  loved;  in  the  same 
way  his  feeling  of  reel  suffering  and  emotion  over 
the  failure  and  lapses  of  those  with  whom  he 
lived  was  intensely  vivid.  This  made  his  rela- 
tions with  others  anxious  at  times — indifferent, 
never." 
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FIBST  CHAPTER. 

At  forty.  Professor  Blackburn  was  the  first 
authority  in  England  on  the  women  of  Shakes- 
peare, yet  he  had  never  had  a  love  affair.  It  was 
not  thflt  he  disliked  women;  but  they  did  not  in- 
terest him.  After  Rosalind,  they  seemed  too 
tame;  after  Desdemona,  too  easily  comprehended; 
after  Portia,  utterly  undesirable.  So,  while  other 
men  were  in  drawing-rooms,  he  was  sitting  in  his 
worn  study-chair,  his  heroines  around  him,  one 
for  his  every  mood  and  hour.  Or,  if  he  went  out, 
it  was  to  some  meeting  of  a  Shakespeare  club,  or 
to  woo  and  win  some  first  edition  from  a  grasping 
bookseller. 

So  eager  was  he  in  his  conquests  that  he  found, 
at  last,  that  his  collection  fell  but  one  volume  short 
of  completeness,  and  that  volume  was  the  impos- 
sible- the  first  Shakespeare.  For  that,  an  edition 
of  Shakespeare's  plays  had  been  published  before 
any  of  those  yet  extant  seemed  probable  to  Pro- 
fessor Blackburn;  and  his  patient  researches  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobite  records  seemed  to 
prove  that  he  was  not  mistaken.  "There  had 
been,"  he  reasoned,  "a  collection  of  the  plays 
printed,  the  proofs  of  which  had  been  corrected 
by  the  dramatist  himself.  Then  an  order  had 
come  from  James'  Court,  and  the  whole  edition 
had  been  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the 
author's  copy." 

* 

The  Professor's  colleagues  pooh-poohed  this 
theory.  The  more  the  Professor  argued  with 
them,  the  broader  their  smiles  became.  **It's  im- 
possible, man,"  young  Jebb  said.  **If  there  ever 
were  such  an  edition  it  would  have  been  entered 
at  Stationers'  Hall,  and,  at  the  least,  we  should 
find  an  erasure,  a  falsification,  or  something  to  show 
that  an  entry  had  been  made." 

The  skeptics  were  still  unconvinced  when  the 
Professor  took  rooms  for  a  month  of  the  long  va- 
cation in  the  pretty  village  of  Wroxham.  He 
wished  to  do  some  botanizing,  and  the  valley  near 
the  river  was  a  fine  natural  laboratory  for  him.  So 
engrossed  was  he  in  his  work  that  three  weeks  of 
his  month  were  gone  before  he  really  knew  the 
people  in  the  same  house  with  him. 

For  the  same  reason  he  hardly  noticed  the  little 
bookshelf  in  the  darkest  corner  of  his  sitting-room. 
On  it  were  a  dozen  or  more  volumes,  a  Family 
Bible,  Pilgrim's  Progress,  the  Holy  War,  and  But- 
ler's Analogy — titles  which  led  the  Professor  to 
guess  at  the  exact  character  of  the  others. 

In  an  idle  moment  one  afternoon  he  took  down 
the  Bishop's  treatise  and  examined  the  title  page. 
He  was  surprised  to  find  it  a  first  edition.  He  put 
the  Bishop  in   his  stall  and  took  down  the  next 
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volume.  It  was  an  edition  of  Shakespeare's  plays. 
He  had  only  opened  it  when  there  was  a  rap  as 
the  door. 

**Come  in,"  he  called  with  college  brusque n ess; 
and  the  hostess  and  her  daughter  stood  before 
him. 

**Wbat  can  I  do  lor  you,  Mrs.  Hall?"  he  asked. 

The  girl  answered  for  her  mother.  "We  are 
going  our  rounds,  sir,  to  visit  the  poor.  There 
are  so  many  old  people  in  this  parish,  and  the 
Vicar  can't  do  much.  We  try  to  help  him  as  we 
can,  and  we  thought  you  might  like  to  contribute 
a  little  to  the  fund— j"st  a  little.'* 

*'Would  a  couple  of  sovereigns  help  you?" 
asked  the  Professor  boyishly. 

**0h,  thank  you!"  said  the  girl,  surprised  at  his 
generosity.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Professor's 
clothes  were  a  little  seedy. 

"Perhaps  I  might  come  with  you  and  see  these 
happy  poor?"  he  questioned,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  perhaps,  paying  a  woman  a  compliment. 

* 

The  girl  looked  at  her  mother  and  nodded,  and 
they  all  started  out  across  the  meadows  toward 
the  village.  She  was  so  pretty,  this  farmer's 
daughter,  that  Professor  Blackburn  found  her  al 
most  interesting.  But  as  she  prattled  on  child- 
ishly of  her  little  cares  and  pleasures,  of  her  quaint 
superstitions,  his  mind  began  to  wander  oflf  to  his 
work.  A  sentence  from  her  brought  him  back 
suddenly. 

"You  must  know,  sir,"  she  was  saying,  "that 
my  father  is  very  proud  of  his  blood.  He  is  a 
Hall  of  Stratford — a  descendant  of  Shakespeare." 

"Yes,"  put  in  her  mother;  "and  the  two  things 
in  the  world  he  sets  most  store  by  are  Elsie  and 
that  old  book  in  the  parlor." 

"A  book  of  plays,"  added  Elsie,  "that  belonged 
to  Shakespeare  himself.  And  I  believe  father 
would  rather  lose  me  than  that  book." 

"He  will  lose  you  with  it,  my  child,"  replied 
the  mother,  "for  he  has  always  said  that  it  is  to  be 
yours  on  your  wedding  day.  just  as  it  was  given 
to  him  by  bis  father  when  we  were  married.  It 
has  been  handed  down  in  the  family  that  way  for 
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ages 

"I  don't  want  the  old  thing,"  said  the  girl.  "It 
might  bring  me  bad  luck.  Don't  you  think  it 
might  be  so.  Doctor  Blackburn?" 

"I  should  like  to  examine  the  book  before  I 
venture  an  opinion,"  answered  the  Professor 
gravely.  "If  it  is  what  you  say  it  would  be  a 
Queen's  dowry.  But  it  is  p-jssible  your  father 
has  made  a  mistake.  Would  you  mind  my  return- 
ing to  see?" 

**Now?  Oh!  Not  at  all,"  answered  Elsie,  rath- 
er pettishly,  "if  you  prefer  the  society  of  an  old 
print.     Good  afternoon." 


The  Professor  turned  back,  and  all  that  night 
there  was  a  lamp  burning  in  his  room. 

It  was  the  Shakespeare,  the  one  volume  of  its 
kind  in  the  world,  a  literary  gold  mine,  and,  to 
the  possessor,  a  veritable  gold  mine,  if  he  ever 
cared  to  sell  it  at  any  time. 

In  the  morning  Mrs.  Hall  said  to  her  daughter: 
"Elsie,  Doctor  Blackburn  was  up  all  night;  bis 
bed  hasn't  been  slept  in." 

"Oh!  I  suppose  he  has  fallen  in  love  with  fa- 
ther's old  book,"  answered  the  girl.  And  there 
was  something  in  her  voice  that  made  her  mcther 
look  at  her  anxiously.  Suppose  her  daughter 
should  love  this  Professor? 

The    Professor,   however,  was   filled  with    ioy. 

He  had,  at  last,  found  the  Shakespeare — the  dream 

of  his  life — the  only  one. 

*     *     * 

SECOMD    CHAPTER. 

But  there  was  a  difficulty,  apparently  insupera- 
ble. The  Professor  had  ofFeredi.  Farmer  Hall 
money,  but  the  old  man  had  strenuously  refused 
it.  The  book  must  be  kept  in  his  family,  he  reit- 
erated obstinately. 

Dr.  Blackburn  begged  to  be  'allowed  to  send  a 
committee  of  professors  down  from  Cambridge  to 
examine  it.  Mr.  Hall  refused  to  receive  them. 
The  Doctor  oflfered  to  deposit  a  thousand  pounds 
as  security  for  the  book  if  he  were  allowed  to 
carry  it  to  Cambridge  for  one  month.  Again  Mr. 
Hall  refused.  Elsie,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  begged 
her  father  to  let  a  deputation  from  the  University 
examine  it,  but  the  obstinate  old  man  only  an- 
swered: "I'll  give  it  to  you  on  your  wedding  day." 

* 

In  the  meantime,  the  Professor  had  re-engaged 
his  rooms  for  the  rest  of  his  vacation.  Brought 
together  by  their  mutual  endeavors  to  convince 
Mr.  Hall  of  the  foolishness  of  his  resolve,  Elsie  and 
he  had  become  fast  friends.  They  often  wandered 
through  the  village  together  as  the  summer  days 
slipped  by,  though,  to  do  the  Professor  justice,  he 
did  not  consider  the  one  way  open  to  the  posses- 
sion of  his  desire.  He  had  so  long  before  put 
aside  all  idea  of  marriage  that  it  never  occurred  to 
him.  His  great  longing  to  get  the  book  continued 
to  keep  under  every  other  passion.  The  hope  of 
eventually  triumphing  over  his  colleagues  sug- 
gested burglary,  bribery,  or  the  forcible  marriage 
of  Elsie  to  one  of  his  friends,  but  never  the  thought 
of  marrying  her  himself.  Never,  at  least,  until 
one  afternoon  when  they  walked  through  her  fa- 
ther's fields. 

It  was  just  the  day  to  make  a  man  say  senti- 
mental things  to  a  homely  girl  even,  and  Elsie 
was  very  pretty.  Looking  down  at  her  sweetly 
flushed  face  he  began  to  feel  a  new  sensation  stir- 
ring in  him.  Perhaps,  after  all,  some  flesh-and-bl(X)d 
women  were  desirable,  and  any  girl  whose  future 
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was  bouad  up  with  that  first  edition  must  be  in- 
teresting. As  he  looked  back  at  his  old  life  it  seemed 
strangely  lonely  and  empty,  and  then  —  his 
thoughts  had  wandered  to  that  one  vacant  space 
on  the  top  shelf  of  his  library  of  Shakespearean 
editions;  but  he  brought  them  back  again  quickly 
to  the  girl  beside  him. 

The  Professor  was  a  decided  man.  To  think, 
with  him,  was  to  act.  Quickly  he  ran  over  the 
love  speeches  from  a  dozen  plays  of  the  great 
dramatist,  selected  one  which  was  fully  suitable 
and  plunged  in  right  boldly. 

* 

It  was  the  first  week  of  the  honeymoon,  a  few 
days  before  the  beginning  of  the  October  term. 
Doctor  Blackburn  and  his  wife  were  seated  by  an 
open  window,  overlooking  the  beach  of  a  fashion- 
able watering-place. 

"I  have  a  letter  from  Jebb,  of  Caius,  Elsie.  He 
wants  to  know  the  correct  reading  for  the  passage 
of  metaphors  in  the  speech  of  Hamlet's,  which, 

generally,  reads: 

"  'Then  let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hino^es  of  the  knee 
Where  thrift  may  follow  fawning.*" 

"He'll  never  know  the  correct  reading  if  that 
isn't  correct,"  said  Elsie  defiantly. 

"Why  not,  my  dear?" 

"Because  I  burned  that  yellow  old  book  the 
morning  we  were  married." 

"Burned— that— book!     Great " 

He  stopped,  his  anger  fairly  choking  him.  His 
wife  threw  her  arms  about  his  neck:  "Yes,  you 
silly  boy,"  she  half  whispered;  "yes;  for  I  want 
you  ali  myself." 

A  queer  look  came  into  the  Professor's  eyes, 
the  angry  flush  faded  from  his  face,  and  his  arms, 
which  had  been  holding  her  rather  limply,  tight- 
ened around  her  waist.  —  Philadelphia  Saturday 
Evening  Post, 

Book  Auctions  in  the  Seventeenth 

Century. 

For  the  latest  volume  of  Mr.  Wheatley's  well- 
known  Book  Lover's  Library,  published  by  Mr. 
Elliot  Stock,  Mr.  John  Lawler,  the  chief  cata- 
loguer at  Messrs.  Sotheby's  has  put  together  a 
most  interesting  account  of  the  book  auctions  in 
England  in  the  seventeenth  century,  or  rather 
during  the  years  1676  to  1700.  In  an  interesting 
introduction  of  some  thirty  pages,  Mr.  Lawler 
gives  a  short  account  of  the  growth  of  the  move- 
ment, or  rather,  perhaps,  of  this  particular  method 
of  bookselling,  which  was  started  in  1676  by  one 
William  Cooper,  a  well-known  bookseller  at  the 
sign  of  the  "Pelican,"  in  Little  Britain,  and  which, 
by  its  immediate  success,  at  once  became  very 
popular.  Mr.  Lawler  rightly  points  out  that  the 
disposal  of  large  libraries  in  this  manner  must 
have  helped  to  increase  the  spread  of  literature, 


to  a  greater  extent  indeed  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. There  seems  to  have  been  no  particular 
or  fixed  places  for  the  sales,  which  were  usually 
held  where  circumstances  might  be  most  conven- 
ient. Several  took  place  in  various  taverns  and 
coflfee-houses  in  London,  generally  in  the  vicinity 
of  Paternoster  Row,  while  Cooper  often  sold  at 
his  own  warehouse  in  Little  Britain,  and  Milling- 
ton,  another  famous  auctioneer,  sold  in  the  Prov- 
inces, at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  at  Stourbridge 
Fair,  or  St.  Edraundsbury's  Fair  and  elsewhere. 
Of  the  auctioneers  during  the  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury with  which  Mr.  Lawler  deals  the  then  best 
known  were  William  Cooper,  Edward  Millington 
and  John  Dunton,  the  eccentric  author  of  his 
*  Life  and  Errors."  The  last  of  these,  however, 
was  mainly  engaged  in  Ireland  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent. Of  the  former  two,  William  Cooper,  who 
was  obviously  a  thriving  bookseller  and  publisher, 
enumerates  seventy-four  sales  in  the  ten  years, 
1676-1686,  of  which  about  a  third  fell  to  his  share, 
the  rest  being  divided  between  other  auctioneers. 
Millington,  though  he  did  not,  perhaps,  sell  more 
libraries  than  Cooper,  was  still  undoubtedly  by 
far  the  more  prominent  of  the  two,  and  he  at- 
tained a  remarkable  reputation  for  liveliness,  wit 
and  satire,  in  the  conduct  of  his  sales,  which  natu- 
rally attracted  many  customers.  It  would  also 
seem  that  it  was  he  who  introduced  the  idea  of 
book  auctions  into  the  country;  and  his  prefaces  to 
the  sale  catalogues  are  wonderfully  shrewd  and 
attractive.  He  was  at  first  a  bookseller,  but  gave 
up  that  trade  to  devote  himself  to  the  one  for 
which  he  was  more  specially  fitted.  The  first 
three  chapters  of  Mr.  Lawler's  quaint  and  inter- 
esting little  volume  deal  in  some  detail  with  the 
sales  of  William  Cooper,  Edward  Millington,  and 
others  less  famous,  and  a  fifth  chapter  gives  some 
interesting  particulars  respecting  the  Irish  book 
auctions  of  John  Dunton.  We  have  much  curious 
information  concerning  the  various  libraries  of- 
fered for  sale,  with  accounts  of  their  owners  and 
an  epitome  of  the  principal  books  included.  As 
far  as  is  possible,  the  prices  paid  are  given,  and 
for  this  item  alone  the  volume  would  be  well 
worth  having.  A  further  feature  of  some  impor- 
tance is  the  inclusion  of  many  prefaces  to  the 
auctioneers'  catalogues,  in  which  they  set  forth, 
in  a  quaint  and  interesting  style,  the  chief  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  works  they  had  to  sell. 
Altogether,  the  perusal  of  this  delightful  volume 
at  once  transports  the   bibliophile  into  a  new  and 

unusual  atmosphere,  and  it  requires  no  great 
imagination  to  reconstruct  from  the  information 
here  given  a  fairly  accurate  conception  of  the 
scenes  and  incidents  described.  The  Book  Lover's 
Library  already  contains  some  extremely  interest- 
ing volumes,  but  no  one  better  deserves  its  place 
in  the  series  than  this  latest  addition,  which  we 
owe  to  the  loving  laborof  one  whois  so  eminently 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  a  subject. 
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"The  American  Rejection  of  Poe"  in 
Magazine  "Symposium." 

The  editors  of  the  Z?/Vi/— a  semi-monthly  maga- 
zine devoted  to  the  elevation  of  **literature"  and 
published  in  Chicago — have  a  ''symposium."  Sev- 
eral mavericks  in  the  pastures  of  print  have  been 
telling  them  and  the  public  why  the  writings 
of  Edgar  Allan  Poe  are  unpopular  in  America. 
They  give  reasons,  more  or  less  grotesque,  in  ex- 
planation of  a  state  of  things  that  does  not  exist, 
butcher  a  considerable  quantity  of  English,  and  al- 
together enjoy  themselves,  as  is  the  habit  of  the 
maverick.  The  happiest  mortal  in  the  world  is 
the  man,  or  woman,  who  writes  a  long  screed, 
reads  it  over  ecstatically  six  times,  sends  it  to  a 
publication — asking  not  a  dollar  in  payment — and 
subsequently  finds  it  in  all  the  glory  of  type.  The 
advisability  of  clogging  columns  with  this  sort  of 
truck  is  a  matter  for  the  consciences  of  the  editors 
o(the  Dial.  They  are  running  their  magazine 
and  I  am  running  mine.  Since,  however,  they 
and  their  contributors  seem  to  be  serious  in  denial 
ot  the  popularity  of  Poe,  I  desire  to  enter  a  denial 
of  their  assertion  before  taking  up  the  alleged 
reasons  advanced  by  the  cavilers. 

In  its  centuries  of  existence  the  English  part  of 
the  Western  hemisphere  has  furnished  two  poets 
of  the  first  class.  They  are  John  Greenleaf  Whit- 
tier  and  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  With  the  exception  of 
the  author  of  "The  Diamond  Lens" — who  was  a 
single  tale  man — it  has  furnished  one  short  story- 
writer  of  the  first  class.  He  is  Edgar  Allan  Poe. 
It  has  furnished  one  man  who,  in  his  single  brain, 
united  poesy,  imagination,  creative  faculty,  analy- 
sis of  the  highest  order,  logic  irrefutable,  utter 
originality  and  a  matchless  style.  He  is  Edgar 
Allan  Poe.  Amid  the  stars  of  intellect  he  shines 
bold,  brilliant,  inextinguishable.  He  was  of  him- 
self only.  The  world  had  not  seen  his  like.  It 
will  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  Such  men  are 
phenomena.  There  is  no  rule  of  their  creation. 
There  is  no  promise  of  their  repetition.  They 
come  and  go,  but  the  works  of  them  and  the  mem- 
ory of  them  never  die.  This  is  the  fruit  of  genius: 
to  be  always  alive,  to  be  always  a  teacher,  to  be 
always  of  influence,  to  be  cherished  of  men,  and 
to  be  of  men  and  for  men  until  the  end  of  time. 
This  is  Poe.    Therefore  Poe  is. 

"The  American  Rejection  of  Poe"  is  the  title  of 
the  DiaFs  "symposium."  Why,  between  the 
Canadian  line  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  between 
Portland,  Maine,  and  Portland,  Oregon,  there  are 
ten  hundred  thousand  American  homes  of  which 
he  is  the  tutelary  genius.  There  is  not  a  log 
schoolhouse  in  which  'The  Raven"  is  not  spouted 
endlessly.  There  is  not  an  American  sleighing 
party  in  which  the  quotation,  "Keeping  time, 
time,  time,  in  a  sort  of  Runic  rhyme,"  would  not 
be  instantly  capped  with,  "To  the  tintinabulation 


of  the  bells,  bells,  bells,   To  the  jingling  and  the 
tinkling  of  the  bells."    There  is  not  an  American 
boy  or  girl  of  20  who  has  not  felt  his  or  her  pulses 
sway  to  the  swing  of  "Annabel   Lee."    There  is 
scarcely  an  American  man  or  woman  who  has  not 
puzzled  over  the  meaningless  musical  "Ulalume,'* 
probably  the  greatest  of  the  world's  studies  in  lin- 
guistic harmonics.    There  are  few  Americans  of 
forty  who  have  not  known  the  gripping  gloom  of 
the    heart    in    reading   "The    Haunted   Palace." 
knowing,  too,  that  it  came  from  a  brain  seared  by 
alcohol.      There  is  a  popular  American  magazine 
called   "The  Black  Cat."      "The  Gold   Bug"  has 
been  given  place  in  the  latest  "symposium"  of  the 
ten  most  popular  stories  in  English.     It  was  Poe's 
"Chevalier    Dupin"   who  begot    Conan    Doyle's 
"Sherlock   Holmes,"  and  he   has  no  cause  to  be 
ashamed  of  his  oflfepring.     "The   Telltale  Heart" 
stands  to-day  as  earth's  chief  study  in  horror.  The 
highest  type  of  detective  story,  a  type  so  high  that 
it   has  been    approached,  but   never  touched,  by 
imitators,  finds  its  embodiment  in    "The  Murders 
in  the  Rue  Morgue"  and  "The  Purloined  Letter." 
Mesmerism  was  new  when  Poe  was  here;  it  is  now 
old;  but  in  all  of  the  subsequent  years  there  has 
been  no  story  worthy  to  be  mentioned  in  the  same 
day  with  "The  Case  of  M.  Valdemar."    The  devo- 
tees of  the  occult  turn  now  for  inspiration  to  "Wil- 
liam Wilson."     "The  Adventures  of  Hans  Pfaal" 
more  than  half  a   century   since  set   the  pace   in 
hoaxes.    There   has  never  been  an   "Automaton 
Chess   Player"  since  Poe   bent  the  fierce  light  of 
his  analytic  genius   upon   the   strange   machine 
which  had  puzzled  two  continents.     "The  Mystery 
of  Marie  Roget"  was  a  story  built  upon  the  facts 
of  the  murder  of  Mary  Rogers,  a  New  York  cigar 
girl,  and    it  demonstrated  beyond  question  when 
and  by  whom  the  crime  was  committed.    In  word- 
painting  of  the  terrible,  "The  Fall  of  the  House  of 
Usher"  has  not   been  equaled  even   by  Kipling's 
"Strange  Ride  of  Morrowby  Jewkes,"  which  in  it- 
self is  an   epoch-marking  story.     Not  the  English 
language,  nor  any   other  language,  presents  the 
picture  of  still  despair  to  be  had  of  all  men  in  the 
ending  stanza  of  "The   Raven" — "and  my   soul 
from  out   that  shadow   that   lies   floating  on   the 
floor."      There  are  lines  in  even  the  least  known 
of  the  poems  of  Poe  which  linger  in  the  memory 
like   chords  of  some  dear,  though   half-forgotten, 
strain.     "The  life  within  her  yellow  hair,  but  not 
within  her  eyes!"  for  instance.     "So  that  her  high- 
born  kinsmen  (angels)  came  and   bore  her  away 
from  me!"        "Their  sulphurous  currents  down 
Yaanek,  to  the  realms  of  the  boreal  pole!"      "The 
glory  that  was  Greece  and  the  grandeur  that  was 
Rome!"     "Let  the  bell  toll,  a  saintly  soul  floats  on 
the  Stygian  river!"  as  other  instances.  To  millions 
of  our  countrymen  these  lines  are  known,  to  mil- 
lions of  Englishmen,   Dutchmen,  Germans,   Ital- 
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ians,  Swedes,  Frenchmen  and  Portuguese.      "The 
American    Rejection   of  Poe,"  quotha?       Verily 
these  folk  be  crazy! 

A  man  named  Barrows  writes  to  the  Dial  anent 
"The  Cask  of  Amontillado"  that  "to  secure  (sic) 
for  the  story  that  moderate  amount  of  credence 
that  is  required  for  fiction,  the  author  should  have 
enlarged  upon  the  insult  enough  to  make  it  seem 
possible  that  such  a  revenge  could  be  taken  by  a 
human  being.  Shakespeare  did  not  lead  up  to  the 
murder  of  Desdemona  by  saying  in  one  short  sen- 
tence that  Othello  suspected  Cassio."  It  is  well  to 
inform  Mr.  Barrows  here  and  now  that,  before 
criticising  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  he  should  learn  to 
write  reputable  English.  To  scriveners  of  the 
Barrows  class  there  are  no  such  words  as  "ob- 
tain," "get,"  "acquire,"  "procure,"  etc.  They  rush 
into  a  bakery  and  "secure"  a  lunch.  When 
shaved,  they  dive  into  their  pockets  and,  after  a 
long,  hard,  stern  chase,  "secure"  ten  cents  with 
which  to  requite  the  barber.  Finding  a  nickel 
left,  they  dive  into  the  nearest  basement  and  "se- 
cure" a  glass  of  beer.  Meeting  a  confiding  friend, 
they  **secure"  carfare  home.  Reaching  home, 
they  "secure"  a  hunk  of  chewing  tobacco  and  pro- 
ceed to  decorate  wifey's  window  curtains.  Sec- 
ondly, as  he  doubts  that  there  is  a  sufficient  mur- 
der motive  in  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado,"  Mr. 
Barrows  is  informed  that  in  Kentucky,  on  the  third 
of  February,  this  year,  one  true-bawn  suthun  gen- 
tleman slew  another  true-bawn  suthun  gentleman 
for  one  dollar  and  thirty-five  cents.  Here,  in  the 
Chicago  gaiden  of  culture,  our  citizens  occasion- 
ally slash  each  other  for  a  tithe  of  that  sum. 
Lastly,  Mr,  Barrows  must  be  told  that  the  tragedy 
of  "Othello"  is  not  a  short  story  and  "The  Cask  of 
Amontillado"  is. 

This  particular  literary  maverick,  who  has 
joyed  to  see  himself  in  print,  says  further:  "Com- 
parison of  'The  Gold  Bug'  with  Steven.son's  *Treas- 
ure  Island'  reveals  at  once  the  defect  in  Poe.  Ste- 
venson leads  his  reader  gradually  up  to  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  quest  and  arouses  a  distinctly 
moral  prejudice,  to  which  most  of  our  interest  is 
due;  we  take  sides  against  the  party  among  whom 
are  to  be  found  someof  the  most  cruel  of  the  pirates 
who  had,  by  murder  and  pillage,  gathered  the 
treasure."  This  peculiar  criticism  gives  one  a  line 
as  to  Barrows*  bent  of  mind.  To  him  "Treasure 
Island"  is  the  better  story  because  his  lopsided 
moral  interest  attaches  to  the  good  boys  and  he 
hates  the  bad  boys  with  fervor.  For  me,  I  would 
rather  be  the  descendant  of  an  active,  industrious, 
boarding,  throat-slitting  pirate  than  the  descend- 
ant of  a  canting,  whining,  sniffling,  Indian-thiev- 
ing Puritan.  That,  however,  is  a  matter  of  taste. 
The  fact  is,  that  Stevenson  does  not  arouse  a  "dis- 
tinctly moral  prejudice"  against  the  buccaneers 
in  the  brain  of  a  sane,  sure-enough  man.     I  ven- 


ture to  say  that  nine  persons  out  of  ten  who  read 
"Treasure  Island"  sympathize  with  "John  Silver," 
the  wonderful  one-legged  chieftain  of  that  boozy 
clan,  and  leader  in  the  chorus  of  "Fifteen  men  on 
the  Dead  Man's  Chest,'  Yo-ho,ho!  And  a  bottle  of 
rum!"  Indeed,  Stevenson  himself  grew  to  be  so 
much  in  love  with  the  character  before  he  had 
done  with  him  that  he  conld  sot  gain  his  own 
consent  to  slaying  him  and  suffered  him  to  escape, 
with  his  pockets  full  of  gold,  intimating  that  there- 
after he  lead  a  quiet,  sheltered,  happy  life,  with 
his  black  wife  and  "Captain  Flint,"  the  parrot, 
dying  finally  in  the  odor  of  sanctity.  There  isn't 
any  "distinctly  moral  prejudice"  in  this,  nor  any 
distinctly  moral  purpose  served  that  I  can  see. 
The  weakness  of  the  objection  to  "The  Gold  Bug," 
compared  with  "Treasure  Island,"  is  the  weakness 
of  the  objection  to  "The  Cask  of  Amontillado" 
compared  with  "Othello."  Both  of  the  Poe  pro- 
ductions are  short  stories,  and  very  fine  short 
stories  they  are — none  better  anywhere.  Steven- 
son's production  is  a  novel  of  more  than  100,000 
words  and  necessarily  contains  more  of  detail.  This 
does  not  make  it  better,  though,  as  a  stylist,  the 
dead  Scot  was  nearly  Poe's  equal. 

"It  is  a  maxim  of  art,"  says  the  profound  Bar- 
rows, "which  should  be  familiar  to  every  artist  in 
whatsoever  medium  he  works,  that  the  moral  cre- 
ates enthusiasm  and  so  secures  (sic)  belief."  There- 
fore, it  will  be  observed,  "The  Canterbury  Tales" 
and  "The  Legends  of  the  Round  Table"  and  the 
"Morte  d'Arthur"  and  "Tom  Jones"  and  "Roderick 
Random"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor" 
and  the  "Decameron"  and  the  "Contes  Drola- 
tiques"  and  "Salammbo"  and  "Quo  Vadis"  and  the 
"Three  Guardsmen,''  and  fifty  or  sixty  others  of 
the  world's  delights  are  not  artistic,  do  not  create 
enthusiasm,  are  pretty  poor  products  and  do  not 
grade  with  Barrows'  monumental  work  in  six  vol- 
umes (still  unpublished),  entitled  "Thoughts  I 
Have  Thought;  or,  What  I  Do  Not  Know  About 
Anything."  It  seems  a  pity  that  a  man  with  the 
surging  moral  instinct  of  Barrows  could  not  find 
two  better  instances  of  literary  godliness  than 
"Othello,"  whose  motif  is  a  befouled  marriage-bed, 
and  "Treasure  Island,"  which  glorifies  a  highway- 
man of  the  seas.  I  believe  that  the  companions  of 
Barrows  through  his  red-litten  windows  see  vast 
forms  that  move  fantastically.  I  fear  me  that 
Barrows  is  an  ass. 

Another  contributor  to  the  Dial  "symposium"  is 
Miss  (or  Mrs.;  I  should  say  Mrs.)  Caroline  Sheldon, 
of  Des  Moines.  She  puts  her  finger  upon  Poe's 
gravest  lack.  He  has  no  humor,  though  it  is  to 
be  supposed  that  he  had  a  sense  of  humor,  since 
he  sometimes  attempted  humor.  That  lack  has  pre- 
vented him  becoming  the  representative  American 
man  of  letters,  although  I  am  disposed  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  lessened  the  number  of  his  readers. 
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People  have  been  willing  to  take  him  into  their 
homes  and  to  their  hearts,  despite  this  fault,  right' 
fully  believing  that  one  who  possessed  so  many 
gracious  gifts  could  be  forgiven  the  non-ownership 
of  one.  His  lack  of  range  is  to  be  also  charged 
against  him,  but  this  was  not  the  narrowness  of 
his  brain.  It  was  due  to  temperament— one  of  the 
most  unfortunate  temperaments  in  the  annals  of 
afflicted  genius.  Had  he  lived  longer  and  drunk 
less  his  range  would  have  been  wider.  Like  every 
other  dipsomaniac,  when  drinking  whisky  he  was 
too  busy  to  do  anything  except  drink  whisky. 
When  we  take  into  account  the  time  lost  in  ex- 
cesses and  the  time  lost  in  recovering  from  them, 
we  can  form  some  mournful  estimate  of  their  cost 
to  the  world. 

Mrs.  Sheldon  quotes  two  lines  from  one  of  his 
sets  of  stanzas  **To  Helen:** 

"I  saw  thee  once— once  only — years  ago; 
I  must  not  say  how  many — but  not  many — " 

She  says  that  this  attempt  at  playfulness,  taken 
in  connection  with  the  tenor  of  the  remainder  of 
the  poem,  produces  an  effect  that  is  ludicrous.  I 
do  not  agree  with  her.  To  me  there  is  nothing 
ludicrous  in  the  lines,  taken  with  or  without  their 
companions.  They  are  an  effort  at  playfulness, 
however,  and  they  are  clumsy.  They  are  far  be- 
low— the  entire  poem  is  far  below — the  Poe  stan- 
dard. The  desire  to  prove  the  unprovable  propo- 
sition that  Poe  is  not  popular  in  America  has  led 
Mrs.  Sheldon  into  the  unfairness  of  selecting  from 
his  worst  and  offering  it  in  evidence  of  the  truth 
of  a  thing  untrue.  That  sort  of  proof  would  dem- 
onstrate the  worthlessness  of  the  best  of  all  time. 
Doubtless  this  estimable  lady  has  of  herself  said, 
done  or  written  some  one  thing  which,  if  quoted 
alone,  would  show  that  she  has  not  sense  enough 
to  go  in  when  it  rains. 

The  **Helen"  of  Poe*s  poems — he  has  not  many 
references  to  her — was  a  young  and  beautiful  ma- 
tron whom  he  knew  as  a  boy  at  school.  He  was 
then  14  years  old.  She  was  kind  to  him  in  ill- 
ness. He  never  saw  her  again,  but  through  all  of 
his  storm  beaten  manhood  his  loyal  and  generous 
heart  was  hers.  She  was  to  him  something  holy. 
His  memory  was  a  temple  in  which  she  stood  as 
long  as  life  lasted.  It  was  not  an  earthly  love.  It 
was  compounded  of  affection,  gratitude  and  rev- 
erence. The  impulsive  devotion  of  the  boy  was 
chastened  by  the  honest,  earnest  veneration  of  the 
man.  There  are  a.  few  women  like  "Helen,"  and 
always  have  they  some  worshiper  like  Poe.  Of 
his  dead  wife  he  said: 

•'Thou  wertall  that  to  me,  Love, 

For  which  my  soul  did  pine — 
.  A  green  isle  in  the  sea,  Love, 

A  fountain  and  a  shrine, 
All  wreathed  with  fairy  fruit  and  flowers, 

And  all  the  flowers  were  mine! 

«        «        « 
**And  all  my  days  are  trances, 


And  all  my  nights  are  dreams 
Of  where  thy  dark  eye  glances 

And  where  thy  footstep  gleams, 
In  what  ethereal  dances. 

By  what  eternal  streams!*' 

Of  "Helen/*  the  woman  who  had  been  kind  to 
him,  the  she  of  his  boyhood's  down-lidded  wor- 
ship, the  lover  of  his  childish  beauty,  the  one  who 
filled  partly  the  place  vacated  by  his  own  lost 
mother,  he  voiced  his  appreciation  in  the  most 
beautiful  lyric  of  our  own,  or  any,  language: 

**Helen!    Thy  l>eauty  is  to  me 

Like  those  Nicean  barks  of  yore 
That  gently,  o*er  a  perfumed  sea. 
The  weary,  wayworn  wanderer  bore 
To  his  own  native  shore. 

"On  desperate  seas  long  wont  to  roam, 
Thy  nyacinth  hair,  thy  classic  face, 
Thy  Naiad  airs  have  brought  me  home 

To  the  glory  that  was  Greece 
And  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome. 

"Lo!    Jn  yon  brilliant  window  niche 
How  statue>like  I  see  thee  stand, 
The  agate  lamp  within  th^  hand! 
Ah,  Psyche!    From  the  regions  which 
Are  holy  Und!" 

As  one  of  the  reasons  for  **The  American  Re- 
jection of  Poe,"  Mrs.  Sheldon  should  have  quoted 
those  lines.  Maybe  she  would  have  convinced 
her  readers;  maybe  not. 

Dying  upon  a  Baltimore  wharf,  his  wondrous 
brain  pounded  into  nothingness  by  drugged  li- 
quor! Slain  in  the  prime  of  his  beautiful  man- 
hood by  election  plug-uglies,  who  dragged  him 
from  poll  to  poll  and  voted  him  for  some  blood-tub 
candidate  for  the  mayoralty!  Dead  in  a  cheap 
hospital,  with  no  fingers  of  lover  or  friend  to 
"press  down  his  lids  in  blindness!"  Shoveled  into 
the  clay  as  so  much  common  clod,  with  few  sighs 
for  his  stricken,  weak,  superb  genius!  To  dream 
no  more  dreams!  To  conquer  never  again  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men!  Never  again  to  soar  on 
eagle's  pinions  and  *'bathe  his  plumage  in  the 
thunder's  home!"  No  more  to  dash  his  master 
hand  across  the  lyre's  golden  strings  and  wake 
them  into  ecstasy!  No  more  to  send  his  spirit  forth 
and  have  it  walk,  bright-garbed,  amid  rapt  gazers. 
No  more  to  feel  within  the  h'^llow  of  his  hand  the 
power  to  thrill  the  nations!  NotChatterton's,  nor 
that  of  Keats,  was  a  sadder  death!  Yet,  like 
Keats,  his  luminous  soul  still  blazons  as  a  planet 
and  the  music  of  his  song  sounds  down  the  years. 
— Iconoclast, 

Speaking  of  Mr.  Dooley,  the  Bookman  tells  this 
story: 

In  an  interview  with  a  representative  of  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle^  Mr.  Dunne  told  a  story 
about  the  evening  paper  in  which  Mr.  Dooley 
first  made  his  appearance  —  an  ill-fated  sheet 
which  the  gods  loved.  One  day,  just  before  the 
end,  a  funeral  passed  the  office  with  a  band  play- 
ing the  **Dead  March"  from  Saul.  The  editor  and 
Mr.  Dunne  watched  it  with  emotion  and  fear. 
**Can  it  be,"  they  whispered,  "our  subscriber?" 
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John  Kendrick  Bangs. 

Were  it  not  that  in  a  great  measure  my  caddy 
charges  and  club  accounts  generally  are  earned 
from  a  more  or  less  stern  chase  of  literature,  I 
think  I  should  consider  seriously  the  advisability 
of  suggesting  to  a  sort  of  International  Board  of 
Literary  Commissioners,  having  arbitrary  powers, 
that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  a  period  of  five 
years  to  suppress  the  output  of  all  bookmakers 
the  world  over.  My  only  reason  for  not  making 
such  a  suggestion  is  that  I  am  afraid  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  appear  to  be  ungrateful  to  that 
noble  band  of  benefactors  of  the  human  race,  the 
publishers,  who,  I  must  confess  it,  have  treated 
me  well.  The  act  might  by  some  be  considered  to 
find  its  parallel  only  in  the  behavior  of  the  frozen 
serpent,  which,  when  placed  in  unwonted  luxury 
by  the  peasant,  having  gorged  himself  with  heat, 
turned  upon  and  stung  his  benefactor,  thereby 
causing  him  to  die.  Yet,  even  as  it  was  not  on 
the  whole  a  bad  thing  for  the  peasant  to  die  and 
so  escape  the  miseries  of  a  not  too  promising  fu- 
ture, so  in  the  end  would  it  be,  I  fancy,  for  the 
good  of  the  publishers  were  bookmaking  to  be 
made  for  a  short  period  of  time  a  penal  offense,  as 
a  consideration  of  the  possible  benefit  such  a  pro- 
cedure may  serve  to  show. 

There  are  three  points  of  view,  from  any  one  of 
which  the  proposition  appears  to  be  an  attractive 
one.  First,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  over- 
worked author;  second,  from  that  of  the  publisher, 
and,  third,  from  that  of  the  reader. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact  that  our  authors 
are  overworked,  whether  they  be  successful  or 
not.  The  successful  author,  realizing  how  fleeting 
is  popularity  and  how  prone  to  fickleness  is  the 
public  mind,  endeavors  to  make  hay  while  the  sun 
shines,  to  meet  with  an  exhausting  supply,  a 
seemingly  inexhaustible  demand.  He  has  no  time 
to  rest  his  pen,  much  less  his  mind,  and  the  seeth- 
ing of  the  former  as  he  dips  into  the  ink  is  a  fair 
indication  of  the  increasing  fever  of  his  brain  as 
he  turns  and  twists  and  mauls  it,  even  mangles  it, 
in  his  mad  effort  to  squeeze  from  its  aching  wrin- 
kles something  new  and  sufficiently  up  tostandard 
to  please.  If  he  has  happened  by  chance  to  make 
a  hit,  the  public's  applause  naturally  induces  him 
to  come  forward  with  an  encore — indeed,  the 
summons  is  a  peremptory  one,  if  he  has  any  de- 
sire to  hold  his  place  and  not  be  forgotten  with 
the  appearance  upon  the  stage  of  a  new  star. 
There  is  honey  in  great  plenty  in  life  for  the  suc- 
cessful author,  but  if  he  imagines  that  he  is  to  be 
allowed  to  sit  and  enjoy  it  in  peace,  it  does  not 
take  him  many  days  to  learn  that  he  has  erred 
cgregiously.  He  will  shortly  find  that  he  has  not 
been  the  only  bee  in  the  hive,  and  that  if  he  would 


have  the  supply  continued  he  must  come  forth 
from  the  cell  and  gather  more.  And,  as  popular 
favor  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  does  not 
last  more  than  a  year,  to  retain  his  hold  upon  it 
the  author  finds  it  necessary  to  produce  one  book 
a  year,  at  least,  until  he  has  by  the  constancy  of 
his  sledgehammer  blows  upon  his  ironpated  con- 
stituency, made  so  deep  an  indentation  that  he 
cannot  fail  to  be  remembered.  He  cannot  lay  the 
flattering  unction  to  his  soul  that  he  has  arrived, 
even  if  he  has  produced  a  "list,"  for  this  is  one  of 
the  surest  means  of  committing  literary  suicide. 
The  only  arrived  author  is  the  dead  author,  if  one 
may  paraphrase  an  army  saying  of  narrower  ap- 
plication. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  so  that  the  author  is 
not  immediately  successful,  he  must  toil  ever  on- 
ward in  the  hope  that  some  day  there  will  come  a 
change  and  the  public  fancy  will  turn  to  him.  He 
works  incessantly  —  studying,  writing,  taking 
notes  of  life  as  he  sees  it,  and  working  so  hard 
that  most  of  it  escapes  his  vision,  and  when  these 
notes  are  half  assimilated  he  intrusts  them  to  the 
publishers,  filled  with  hope,  and  doomed,  alas! 
more  often  than  not,  to  bitter  disappointment.  He 
does  not  devote  to  his  work  the  time  necessary  to 
produce  a  good  thing,  because,  like  the  snorting 
warhorse,  he  wishes  to  plunge  at  once  into  the 
heat  of  the  fight.  From  these  repeated  disappoint- 
ments, unless  he  is  of  an  unwontedly  buoyant 
disposition,  he  rises  somewhat  soured,  and  his 
sourness  cannot  fail  to  find  its  vent  in  the  writing 
which  he  subsequently  does.  He  becomes  a  cynic 
or  an  out-and-out  pessimist.  His  humor  has  a 
sting  to  it,  and  his  only  mirth  is  the  inward 
chuckle  that  comes  to  the  cross-grained  individual 
who  has  perpetrated  a  horrid  practical  joke  at  the 
expense  of  some  other  person.  His  realism  deals 
only  with  the  gloomy  side  of  life,  and  the  real 
health-giving  sunshine  which  alone  gives  vitality 
to  letters,  even  as  it  does  to  life,  escapes  his  no- 
tice entirely.  Those  who  call  themselves  his 
friends  tell  him  that  the  trouble  is  not  with  him, 
but  with  the  public;  that  he  is  merely  unappre- 
ciated; that  his  work  entitles  him  to  rank  with  the 
masters,  and  that  his  failure  is  due  to  the  public's 
lack  of  education.  It  rarely  happens  that  lie 
numbers  among  his  advisers  a  real  friend  who 
tells  him  that  his  stuff  is  crude  and  only  half- 
baked.  Such  an  one  would  in  many  cases  be 
crossed  off  his  list,  and  by  slow  degrees  his  mind 
and  soul  and  heart  become  so  saturated  with  yel- 
lowness that  he  can  produce  nothing  at  all  that  is 
other  than  bilious. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  that  both  kinds  of  authors, 
the  successful  and  the  struggling,  would  be  bene- 
fited if  Sing  Sing  yawned  for  him  for  a  period  of 
five  years — say  from  1900  to  1905 — and  he  escaped 
the  vigilance  of  the  Government  officials  and  pub- 
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lished  a  book.  The  successful  author  would  be 
forced  to  rest;  the  unsuccessful  to  bang  upon  the 
tree  of  letters  until  he  was  fairly  ripe. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  the  publisher,  perhaps 
the  value  of  the  proposition  becomes  less  obvious. 
Never  having  risen  to  the  proud  position  of  a  pub- 
lisher myself,  I  do  not  feel  as  competent  to  deal 
with  this  phase  of  the  question  as  convincingly  as 
one  who  assumes  to  speak  with  authority  should. 
Nevertheless,  having  studied  the  species  with 
some  degree  of  care  in  a  more  or  less  vexatious 
endeavor  to  find  out  what  they  think  they  want, 
I  have  observed  one  or  two  facts  which  indicate 
to  my  mind  that  the  publishers  would  thrive  un- 
der some  such  law  as  I  have  suggested. 

Most  conspicuous  of  these  facts  which  I  have 
gathered  from  my  contact  with  publishers  is  that 
there  is  no  profit  in  publishing.  The  most  a  pub- 
lisher ever  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  with  a  book  is  to 
make  it  pay  the  author  a  lo  per  cent,  royalty, 
keep  his  oflSce  and  printing  house  employees  em- 
ployed, and  possibly  cover  a  small  percentage  of 
the  expenses  of  advertising.  Of  course,  it  some- 
times happens,  once  in  a  hundred  times  let  us 
say,  that  the  publisher  does  clear  something  for 
himself,  but  this  is  so  rare  an  incident  as  hardly  to 
be  worthy  of  consideration  in  the  exploitation  of 
a  serious  theme,  and  does  not  in  any  wise  aflFect 
the  general  fundamental  fact  that  book  publishing 
is  a  losing  venture. 

It  may  be  asked  why  if  this  is  true  the  pub- 
lishers continue  to  do  business.  The  answer  is 
threefold.  First,  they  are  generally  men  of  act- 
ive, energetic  natures,  and  they  do  not  wish  to  go 
through  life  idling.  They  publish  to  keep  them- 
selves busy,  to  keep  their  fingers  out  of  mischiev- 
ous pies.  In  the  second  place,  they  are  philan- 
thropic. The  vast  sums  that  some  men  ostentatious- 
ly pay  out  to  endow  hospitals  and  establish  chairs 
in  universities  the  publisher  subtly  directs  into 
channels  which  shall  help  a  large  body  of  unfor- 
tunate but  generally  well  meaning  and  educated 
men  and  women  who  write.  It  is  a  delicate  task 
to  distribute  the  means  of  subsistence  to  persons 
of  refinement  with  a  pride  entirely  incommensu- 
rate to  their  resources.  This  task  the  publisher 
accomplishes  without  even  making  the  beneficiary 
aware  that  he  is  a  beneficiary,  and  sends  him  or 
her  away  with  the  proud  consciousness  that  by 
the  mere  scratching  of  the  pen,  home  and  all  that 
pertains  thereto  is  provided  for.  It  is  not  in  many 
other  branches  of  philanthropy  that  so  noble  an 
opportunity  is  so  nobly  and  so  delicately  con- 
served. 

The  third  reason  for  the  publisher's  continuance 
ill  an  unprofitable  business  is  a  less  worthy  one, 
and  involves,  perhaps,  an  element  of  weakness. 
The  publisher  is  fond  of  notoriety.  He  enjoys 
associating  his  name  with  the  intellectually  elect 


of   his  age.     This  is  proved  by  his  willingness  to 
advertise  at  large  expense  to  himself,  an  inferior 
work  of  letters,  from    which,  as  has  already  been 
shown,  he  expects  no  other  return  than  the  asso- 
ciation of  his  ow^n  name  with  that  of  the  author. 
Vanity,  however,  is  one  of  the  most  forgivable  of 
human  foibles,  particularly  vvhen  it  is  allied  to  so 
great   a  virtue  as   a  self-sacrificing   love  of  one*s 
fellows.      Hence  one  may  not  only  not  condemn  ' 
the  publisher  for  insisting  upon  doing  business  at 
a  loss  for  the  sake  of  the  notoriety  it   gives  him, 
but  should  look  about  him  to  see  how  even  against 
his  will  he  may  be  compelled  to  act  according  to 
his  own   best  interests.      One  does    not  love  his 
children  less  for  chastising  them,  and  so  an  author 
who  suggests  that  his   publisher  whom   he  loves 
should  be  curbed  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  vir- 
tues must  not  be  considered  disloyal  for  so  doing. 
As  for  the  reader — and  by  the  reader  I  mean  the 
general,  not   the  scientific — he  is  the  most  serious 
element   involved.     No  doubt  he  would   oflf-hand 
cry  aloud  at  the  mere  suggestion  that  current  lit- 
erature should  be  damned  even  for  a  brief  period. 
**Are  we  no  longer  to  have  something  to  read?"  he 
will  shout.     And  the  intelligent  legislator  to  whom 
he  protests  wmII  reply:  **Of  course.  Have  you  read 
your  British    poets?"     He  will  answer  with  some 
confidence  that  he  has.     He  has  read  all  of  Ten- 
nyson, about  half  of  Byron,  most  of  Scott;  he  has 
seen  seven  plays  of  Shakespeare,  has  tried  to  un- 
derstand Browning;  hopes  some  time  to  be  able  to 
read  Austin.  But  of  Wellerand  Pope,  and  of  Gay, 
and  of  Southey  and  of  Herrick  and  of  Wordsworth 
and  of  a  whole  lifetime  of  reading  of  true  poets 
quite  as  good  as  the  poor  fellows  who  are  grinding 
out  their   brains  in  an  effort    to  keep  up  with  the 
procession  to-day    he  knows   absolutely  nothing. 
**Well,  anyhow,"  he    will  retort,  when    you  men- 
tion this  fact  to  him,  "aren't  we  to  have  anv  more 
from   Kipling  and    Anthony  Hope?"      "Not  until 
you  have  read  your  Kingsley  and  your  Stevenson 
and  your  Thackeray  and  your  Bulwer  and   your 
Marryat  and  your  De  Foe  and  your  Peacock."  He 
will  hesitate  a  moment  and  then  he  will  return  to 
the  charge.     "But  How^ells  and  Hardy  and  James! 
Can't  I  know  something  of  life — real  life?"    "Cer- 
tainly," the  wise  legislator  will  reply.     "There  are 
over  forty  volumes  of  Balzac,  and  half  as  many  of 
Hugo,  quite  as  many  of  Dickens,  and  a  few  more 
of  Miss  Austen,  not  to  speak  of  the  aforesaid  Wil- 
liam Shakespeare."      "Bah!   we  don't  want  that 
stufi".     It's  out  of  date,"  he  will  retort,  and  his  re- 
tort will  show  precisely  how  little  he  knows,  since 
it  is  beyond  all  question  true  that  human  nature 
in  all  ages  has  been  the  same,  and  that    the  men 
who  fifty   or  a  hundred   or  three   hundred  years 
ago  wrote   of  it,    wrote    as    truly  and    as   faith- 
fully of  life  and  its  vital  principles  as  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis  or  Mrs.  Burnett  or  any  other  emi- 
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nent  realist  of  our  own  day — and  those  who  ad- 
mire the  kind  of  work  that  Mrs.  Burnett  has  done 
latterly  will  find  it  much  better  done  if  they  will 
bark  back  to  the  pages  of  Fielding.  Indeed.the  read- 
er would  be  vastly  benefited  by  the  suggested  enact- 
ment, because  it  would  force  him  to  read  the  liter- 
ature which  has  gained  its  right  to  live.  It  would 
hurt  no  one  to  be  forced  to  give  up  Mr.  John  Jay 
Chapman  and  Mr.  Ellwanger  on  this  side  or  Mr. 
Andrew  Lang  and  Mr.  Birrellon  the  other  side  of 
the  water  and  feed  his  hungry  literary  soul  with 
Charles  Lamb  and  Addison  for  a  brief  period — and 
no  one  of  the  frequently  charming  living  essayists 
mentioned  would  suflfer  in  the  end  from  an  en- 
forced idleness;  indeed,  it  may  not  be  doubted  that 
in  the  long  run  they  would  prove  even  more  fre- 
quently charming.  Furthermore,  no  reader  would 
suffer  hurt  were  he  compelled  to  fall  back  on 
Washington  Irving  for  a  certain  amount  of  his 
literary  pabulum,  and  none  can  deny  that  a  peru- 
sal of  the  historical  efforts  of  Parkman  and  of  Pres- 
cott  would  prove  more  elevating  than  any  of  the 
more  recent  compilations  of  "war  extras"  which 
are  now  being  issued  in  the  guise  of  history. 

I  shall  not  pursue  the  theme  further,  but  if  any 
one  can  prove  that  a  rest  of  five  years  for  our  au- 
thors in  which  to  digest  their  ideas,  a  relief  of  five 
years  for  our  publishers  in  which  to  recoup  their 
losses,  and  sixty  months  of  devotion  to  the  classics 
— a  period  all  too  brief  for  the  reading  public — 
will  not  be  a  good  thing  for  everybody  involved. 
I  shall  be  vastly  entertained  to  follow,  in  so  far  as 
he  can  make  it  clear,  his  line  of  reasoning. — Ne  w 
York  Times. 


Books  and  Shrines. 

In  1539  the  Irish  Monastery  of  Kells  became  the 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  its  great  literary  treas- 
ures were  all  scattered  to  the  four  winds.  Among 
them  was  the  wonderful  volume  known  as  the 
Book  of  Kells,  which,  as  a  specimen  of  illumina- 
tion and  writing,  has  no  superior  in  all  Europe. 
It  is  a  copy  of  the  Gospels,  and  dates  from  the 
time  of  St.  Columba  and  St.  Cuthbert;  the  best 
evidence  going  to  support  the  theory  that  it  was 
written  about  the  end  of  the  sixth  century. 
In  the  year  1006  it  was  stolen  from  the  church 
at  Kells,  and  was  found  after  a  long  search,  cov- 
ered with  sod  and  despoiled  of  its  cover.  At  pres- 
ent this  book  finds  a  home  in  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where  it  is  safe,  however 
uncongenial  its  surroundings  may  be.  It  has 
been  injured  by  binders  and  the  ravages  of  time, 
but  the  wondrous  beauty  of  form  and  color  re- 
mains. 

It  is  said  that  the  Book  of  Kells  is  written  with 
such  precision  that  one  may  examine  it  for  hours 
with  the  strongest  magnifying  glass  without  find- 


ing a  false  line  or  an  irregular  interlacement.  In 
a  space  scarcely  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long 
and  less  than  half  an  inch  wide  there  have  been 
counted  one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  designs. 

There  is  another  MS.  at  Trinity  College,  the 
work  upon  which  is  believed  to  have  been  done 
by  St.  Columba  himself.  This  is  the  Book  of 
Durrow,  and  in  it  there  is  this  entry  in  Latin:  **I 
pray  thy  blessedness,  O  holy  presbyter,  Patrick, 
that  whosoever  shall  take  this  book  into  his  hands 
may  remember  the  writer,  Columba,  who  has  him- 
self written  this  Gospel  in  the  space  of  twelve 
days  by  the  grace  of   Our  Lord.** 

St.  Columba  is  said  to  have  transcribed  no 
fewer  than  three  hundred  books,  all  New  Testa- 
ments; and  there  is  a  tradition  to  the  effect  that 
none  of  them  could  suffer  harm  by  being  im- 
mersed in  water. 

These  books  were  enclosed  in  metal  covers,  or 
shrines,  which  were  bedecked  with  jewels  and 
carving.  On  one  silver  shrine  is  the  inscription: 
**The  prayer  and  blessing  of  St.  Columkille  be  up- 
on Flaun.  son  of  Malachi,  King  of  Ireland,  who 
caused  this  cover  to  be  madel'* 

The  cumdachsy.ov  book  shrines,  hold,  perhaps, 
the  chief  place  in  collections  of  Irish  antiquities. 
The  work  lavished  upon  them  was  partly  the  out- 
come of  the  love  felt  for  the  Irish  teachers.  The 
book  which  the  missionary  bore  about  with  him 
was  considered  so  sacred  that  no  covering  in 
which  it  could  be  encased,  no  matter  how  expen- 
sive; was  thought  too  beautiful  for  it. 

The  famous  Domanch  Airgid,  or  silver  shrine,  is 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  interesting  of  these 
relics.  It  is  composed  of  three  distinct  covers — one 
of  wood,  one  of  copper,  one  of  silver,  plated  with 
gold, — these  having  been  added  at  intervals;  and 
it  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick 
himself. — Ave  Maria, 


On  Reading  Spenser  for  the  First  Time. 

When  Keats  first  heard  great  Homer's  voice  re- 
sound 
In  Chapman's  verse,  high   swelled  his  heart,  and 

song 
Broke  from  his  lips;  in  stately  march  along 
Came  metaphor  and  trope,  with  music  crowned, 
Expressive  of  deep  joy.     I  too  have  found 
A  treasure;  longest  of  the  tuneful  throng 
To  me  unknown,  serious  and  sweet  and  strong. 
Spenser,  thy  single  voice  fell  with  the  sound 
Of  a  great  chorus  on  my  startled  ear. 
And  stung  my  spirit  till  my  former  joy 
In  tuneful  numbers  fluttered  like  a  fear 
About  my  heart;  I  grew  pgain  a  boy, 
And  simply  jrrasping  the  great  master's  hand 
Passed  bliiul  and  happy  to  a  strange,  new  land. 

Jamks  Rknwick. 
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Fine    Bookbinding;  A  Note  on    Its 

Technique. 

Pine  bookbinding,  I  take  it,  needs  no  justifica- 
tion, though  some  there  be  who  seem  to  think  so, 
and  mentally  occupy  the  position  of  le  citoyen 
Mercier,  who,  having  found  a  well-bound  book 
amid  the  rack  of  revolution  at  once  went  home 
pour  casser  le  dos — to  break  its  back — so  revolution- 
ary was  Mercier.  To  those  of  this  mind,  to  love 
books  for  their  covers  is  a  minor  but  dangerous 
phase  of  imbecility;  yet  I  believe  that  one  who 
acknowledges  the  wisdom  and  pleasure  of  adorn- 
ing his  house,  or  hunting  fair  silver  and  porcelain 
for  his  dinner  table,  will  not  deem  it  greater  folly 
to  adorn  his  books — possessions  more  spiritual, 
certainly,  than  the  utensils  of  our  material  life. 
Indeed,  the  charming  craft  of  bookbinding  is 
utilitarian  in  its  foundation;  it  is  aesthetic  chiefly 
in  its  finer  phases;  a  craft  first  and  then  an  art, 
but  certainly  an  art,  for  to  bind,  in  our  English 
usage,  means  also  to  decorate. 

And  here  is  the  rub  when  we  speak  of  well- 
bound  books.  A  book  is  bound,  doubtless,  when 
its  covering  is  completed,  and  what  follows,  the 
''finishing,"  or  decoration,  are  beautifyings  only, 
with  which  the  simon-pure  utilitarian  may  easily 
dispense.  And  so,  following  the  purpose  of  this 
note,  we  will  postpone  the  artoi  bookbinding  and 
here  touch  upon  it  as  a  craft.  Moreover,  it  is  true 
of  bookbinding,  as  of  all  other  so-called  useful 
arts,  that  some  knowledge  of  its  processes  and 
technique  is  prerequisite  to  a  true  criticism  of  its 
aesthetics.  For  under  all  art  of  decoration  lie  the 
controling  lines  of  structure,  whence  must  flow 
that  fine  fitness  in  embellishment  which  is  the 
true  soul  of  beauty. 

But,  to  carry  the  same  reasoning  a  step  further, 
there  is  no  fast-set  rule  even  in  **forwarding"  (as 
the  mechanical  process  of  putting  a  book  into  its 
cover  is  called),  but  the  true  forwarding  in  each 
instance  will  be  determined  by  the  book  itself;  its 
age,  the  thickness  of  its  paper,  its  size,  all  these 
elements  enter  into  and  determine  the  proper  for- 
warding. 

As  a  first  step  the  craftsman,  having  folded  the 
sheets,  if  the  book  be  new,  or  torn  them  apart,  if 
it  be  old,  proceeds  to  beat  them  with  a  heavy 
hammer  or  passes  them  between  rollers,  to  com- 
pact, to  flatten  them,  to  attain  that  solidity  which 
we  shall  recognize  as  a  fine  feature  in  the  finished 
product.  But  if  the  book  be  old,  with  paper 
indented  by  the  hand-presses  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  it  is  perilous  business  to  push  this  pro- 
cess beyond  that  golden  mean  which  will  attain 
solidity  with  safety.  And  then  again,  with  newly 
printed  books,  on  whose  pages  the  ink  ha^  birely 
hardened,  there  results  often,  in  the  hands  of 
careless  craftsmen,  a  reversed  or  looking-glass 
typography  which  was  not  intended. 


What  follows,  the  sewing,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  use  are  two  methods;  sewing  on 
bands  sunk  in  the  saw  cuts  which  are  familiar  to 
all  who  have  studied  the  anatomy  of  dilapidated 
books;  then  the  second  method,  the  ideal  method, 
called  ''flexible  sewing,"  wherein  the  back  is  not 
sawed,  and  the  bands,  genuine  bands,  not  imita- 
tions, project  beneath  the  leather.  It  was  this 
sewing  which  Roger  Payne  described  in  his 
quaint  bill  to  Lord  Spencer  for  binding  the  Trag- 
edies of  ^schylus. 

**Bound  in  the  very  best  manner,  sewed  with 
strong  Silk,  every  sheet  round  every  band,  not 
false  bands;  the  back  lined  with  Russia  Leather, 
Cutt  Exceeding  Large." 

Then  there  is  a  compromise  method  called  "flex- 
ible not  to  show,"  which  in  my  humble  opinion 
has  much  to  recommend  it,  for  thereby  is  got  that 
free  opening  to  the  quick  with  that  staying  open 
which  marks  fine  forwarding,  and  thereby  also 
may  be  had  the  open  or  spring  back,  which, 
though  not  the  ideal  practice  by  authority,  yet 
preserves  the  finishing  if  the  back  is  to  be  richly 
gilt.  In  flexible  sewing,  pure  and  simple,  the 
back  bends  with  the  book  and  is  concave  when 
the  latter  opens.  But  in  practice  most  books  are 
sawed;  they  are  sawed  by  the  publisher  when 
first  issued  in  cloth  cases,  they  are  sawed  again 
by  the  binder  who  covers  them  with  leather,  and, 
mayhap*  in  ages  to  come,  when  this  cover  has 
rotted  into  dust,  sawed  will  they  be  again  by 
some  future  binder,  unless  the  wretched  practice 
is  forbidden  by  the  connoisseur. 

After  sewing,  the  book  is  *'rounded"  and  then 
**backed."  The  first  determines  the  convexity  of 
the  back;  the  second  forms  the  groove  wherein 
the  covers  lie.  Both  are  important;  the  "round- 
ing" to  the  amateur,  chiefly,  for  here  is  a  question 
of  taste.  Shall  the  back  be  nearly  flat  or  much 
convex?  There  is  charm  in  the  flat  back,  a 
quaintness  and  dignity  which  delights  the  eye. 
But  here  a  danger  lurks,  and  with  repeated  use 
the  flat  back  may  degenerate  and  become  con- 
cave; which  danger  is  indeed  the  sole  raison  d'etre 
of  rounding.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  book-lover 
there  is  a  golden  mean. 

At  this  stage  the  book  is  laced  into  its  covers. 
Shall  they  be  light  or  heavy;  with  flat  or  beveled 
edges?  These  are  matters  to  exercise  the  binder's 
and  the  owner's  taste.  There  should  result,  cer- 
tainl>,  some  pleasant  harmony  between  the  bind- 
ing and  the  written  word  within.  Yet  let  it  be 
pointed  out  that  a  slight  bevel  gives  richness  to 
the  finished  work. 

And  now  we  come  to  an  historic  battlefield, 
soaked  with  the  blood  of  many  a  precious  volume 
and  ghostly  with  the  wails  of  bygone  amateurs,  a 
scene  of  struggle  whence  many|cripples  are  still 
hoUbling   through   auction    rooms  at  depreciated 
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prices,  cropped  and  dejected  though  crowned  with 
golden  crowns.  The  veriest  tyro  knows  the  value 
of  an  uncut  edge.  Values  are  gauged  by  milli- 
meters, while  in  the  background  lurks  the  binder 
with  his  plough,  an  assassin  lusting  to  cut  and 
gild,  yea,  to  gild  upon  marble  or  marble  upon 
gilding,  or,  mayhap,  to  gauffer  with  an  elaborate 
design.  One  may  have  sympathy  with  both  the 
champions,  yet  both  are  accountable  for  many 
follies.  The  binder's  impulse  makes  (or  the  beau- 
ties of  his  art.  The  amateur  loves  the  fair  mar- 
gins virgin  and  deckled  as  the  printer  made  them- 
Really  it  is  too  delicate  a  matter  for  me  to  judge 
of.  However,  a  gilt  top  keeps  out  the  dust  and 
is  not  an  unhappy  compromise. 

And  now  the  book  is  ready  for  its  covering. 
Shall  it  be  half  calf,  full  calf,  full  morocco,  or  the 
regal  full  crushed  levant?  Here  let  the  amateur 
consult  his  purse — here  is  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
the  first  step  toward  a  binding  which  may  cost 
five  hundred  dollars,  or  toward  one  modest,  useful, 
sound  and  not  unlovely,  at  a  very  modest  figure. 
At  any  rate  when  covered  in  one  of  the  mentioned 
leathers  your  book  is  bound.  Beyond  question 
the  leather  par  excellence,  the  leather  for  beauty, 
softness  of  touch,  and  above  all  for  durability,  is 
morocco,  or  that  refinement  of  morocco — crushed 
levant.  It  is  the  binders' own  leather,  the  leather 
of  history  and  tradition,  and  generally,  but  not 
always,  the  leather  of  G roller  and  of  all  great  am- 
ateurs. If  you  love  your  book  more  than  3rt)ur 
money  have  full  crushed  levant.  Calf  cracks, 
and  its  joints  crumble  into  dust,  and  the  beautiful 
"tree"  calf  bears  in  its  fair  skin  the  acid  seed  of 
dissolution;  but  morocco  endures,  rich  and  gra- 
cious, after  centuries. 

There  are  many  other  points  in  forwarding  upon 
which  I  would  like  to  dwell:  the  head-bands  which 
enrich  the  head  and  tail,  the  leather  joint  which 
makes  for  elegance  and  strength,  the  doublure, 
the  richest  form  of  internal  elegance.  And  then 
the  fly-leaves — how  important!  Shall  they  be  silk 
or  marbled  paper,  or  is  plain  vellum  in  greater 
harmony  with  this  particular  book?  Indeed,  there 
are  matters  of  detail  too  numerous  for  me  even  to 
mention. 

But,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  seriously,  that 
the  future  of  fine  binding  lies  in  a  closer  contact 
between  the  craftsman  and  the  client,  in  a  mutual 
planning  and  plotting  between  the  two,  leading 
to  greater  enthusiasm  in  both.  Such  was  the  sit- 
uation when  the  craft  put  forth  its  finest  flowers 
in  the  time  of  Grolier,  Peirese,  Sir  Kenelm  Digby 
and  De  Thou. 

Yet  in  spite  of  the  historic  triumphs  of  the  craft 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  modern  binder 
in  his  forwarding  is  a  better  master  of  technique, 
achieving  triumphs  of  manual  skill  before  une- 
qualed;  however  he  may  lack  the  superb  invention 


and   decorative  insight  which    mark   the   masters 
dead  and  gone. 

I  have  attempted  merely  to  suggest  some  fea- 
tures of  the  well-bound  book:  the  thing  itself  is 
beyond  description.  To  understand  it  one  must 
hold  it  in  one's  hand.  Open  its  covers:  they  move 
on  silken  hinges.  It  has  solidity  combined  with  a 
gracious  freedom  in  all  its  parts.  It  has  a  "feel" 
eloquent  of  its  own  excellence  and  which  is  inde- 
scribable in  words. — Fletcher  Battershall,  in 
Book  Culture. 


Book  Collecting  for  Small  Incomes. 

It  seems  to  be  the  fashion  now  to  preach  the 
gospel  that  book  collecting  can  only  be  indulged 
in  by  men  of  large  incomes.  Granted  that  this  is 
the  case,  if  one  wishes  to  collect  Mazarin  Bibles, 
first  folios,  incunabula,  early  Americana,  and 
kindred  works,  yet  is  it  not  quite  possible  for  peo- 
ple of  very  moderate  means  to  gather  together  an 
interesting  and  useful  little  library  of  the  best 
editions? 

The  first  great  requirement  in  forming  such  a 
collection,  almost  as  necessary  to  the  collector  as 
would  be  a  long  purse,  is  knowledge  of  editions 
and  dates.  The  more  bibliographical  knowledge 
one  possesses,  the  more  chances  one  has  of  pick- 
ing up  the  great  prizes.  The  second,  almost  as 
essential  a  quality,  is  that  of  infinite  patience. 
How  many  stories  we  have  all  heard,  most  of 
them  no  doubt  true  ones,  of  long-searched-for 
books,  really  valuable  prizes,  being  tied  up  in 
bundles  with  comparatively  worthless  volumes,  at 
auction  sales,  and  thus  escaping  the  eye  of  all  but 
the  most  patient  book  hunter;  or,  say,  of  some 
catalogue,  carelessly  glanced  over,  but  which  in- 
cluded one  or  two  valuable  books  which  sold  for 
a  mere  song,  lost  to  us,  alas,  for  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  catalogue's  true  contents. 

Libraries  are  not  formed  in  a  day,  a  week,  or  a 
year,  but  are  plants  of  slow  growth.  It  is  doubt- 
less a  very  desirable  thing  to  have  a  collection  of 
books  left  one,  but  in  that  case  the  library  is  not 
really  yours.  No  two  people  would  ever  collect 
just  the  same  sort  of  books,  and,  consequently,  the 
same  satisfaction  could  never  be  taken  in  books 
gathered  by  some  one  of  quite  diflFerent  tastes  and 
ideas.  Then,  too,  the  man  who  has  a  little  library 
of  his  own  getting  together,  is  not  only  able  to 
stand  aside  and  see  himself  as  he  is,  but,  what  is 
far  more  interesting,  as  he  was  at  different  stages 
of  his  own  mental  development. 

Some  of  us  have  never  been  quite  able  to  for- 
give that  charming  essayist,  Augustine  Birrell,  for 
saying,  in  effect,  that  your  first  two  thousand  voLl 
innq<;  mil  Id  ^^  gotten  together  with  comparatively 


little   trouble   or  expense,  and   that   while   their 
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possession  insured  at  least  one  spot  where  one 
could  be  perfectly  happy,  pride  in  their  possession 
was  quite  out  of  the  question — you  might  as  well 
glory  in  the  fact  of  having  two  topcoats — and  that 
until  one  owned  at  least  ten  thousand  volumes 
the  less  said  about  them  the  better. 

Naturally  the  young  collector,  with  a  small  in- 
come, will  be  forced  to  collect  nineteenth  century 
authors,  say  first  editions,  of  English  and  Ameri- 
can books.  It  is  surpri'sing  how  easy  it  is  at  first 
to  **pick  up"  valuable  books,  such  as  first  editions 
of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell.  W hi ttier,  Holmes, 
Tennyson,  and  other  authors  at  prices  ranging 
from  ten  cents  to  a  dollar  or  so.  Later,  when  one 
has  gotten  together  a  certain  number,  the  supply 
seems  suddenly  tocease;  but  by  that  time  tbeTDt- 
*  lecting  habit  is  formed,  a  certain  amount  of  knowl- 
^^V^edge  gained,  and  the  hunt  goes  merrily  on,  though 
:he  prizes  be  few  and  far  between. 

Then,  too,  only  the  book  hunter  and  true  book 
lover  can  appreciate  what  Eugene  Field  called 
•*catalogitis."  Some  one,  we  fancy  Mr.  Birrell, 
says  that  in  the  rapid  spread  of  knowledge  of  book 
values,  which  is  making  '4ucky  finds*'  more  and 
more  unusual,  there  yet  remains  one  thing  to  be 
grateful  for,  and  that  is  the  existence  of  the  very 
catalogues  which  are  bringing  about  this  condition 
of  affairs.  The  present  writer  long  ago  fell  a  vic- 
tim to  the  catalogue  disease,  in  all  its  various 
forms.  There  are  hours,  even,  when  catalogues 
seem  the  most  desirable  of  all  reading;  when,  like 
Stalky,  Beetle  and  McTurk,  you  feel  like  shout- 
ing/1  gloat,  I  gloat,  I  gloat!"  Can  anything  be 
more  delightful  than  to  get  a  catalogue  from  some 
good  book  shop,  full  of  descriptions  of  books  for 
which  large  sums  are  asked,  to  know  you  have  on 
your  shelves  good  copies  of  the  same  editions 
which  cost  you  comparatively  small  amounts? 
How  pleased  you  feel  with  your  own  cleverness 
or  good  luck  in  having  so  secured  them!  Or,  per- 
haps again,  how  delightful  it  is  to  dream  over 
treasures  you  may  be  able  to  buy  when  that  long- 
looked-forship  ties  up  safely  in  her  harbor. 

For  example,  Stevensons  and  Kiplings  may  be 
increasing  in  value  all  the  time.  Yet  it  is  possible 
every  little  while  to  find  good  cheap  copies  of  first 
editions  of  both  authors  in  the  original  cloth. 
The  young  collector  must  not  allow  himself  to  feel 
discouraged  because  he  can  scarcely  hope  to  own 
the  first  editions  of  a  'Tentland  Rising"  or  of 
•'Letters  of  Marque."  Let  him  contentedly  get  to- 
gether, as  he  can  find  them,  the  less  uncommon 
volumes,  familiarizing  himself  with  the  dates  and 
appearances  of  the  more  valuable  ones,  and  who 
knows  but  in  the  end  they  may  fall  to  his  lot?  At 
least,  let  him  be  hopeful. 

To  the  true  bibliophile  there  is  an  added  pleas- 
ure in  reading  books  in  rare  editions.  There  is  a 
certain  feeling,  hard  or  perhaps  impossible  to  de- 


scribe, in  owning  and  handling  such  books.  The 
paper  may  not  be  so  good  nor  the  type  so  hand- 
some as  in  some  other  volume,  but  it  is  the  right 
edition — **the  small,  rare  volume,  black  with 
tarnished  gold."  A  collector  of  American  first 
editions  has  a  certain  feeling  for  the  modest  brown 
cloth  in  which  Ticknor  &  Fields  clothed  so  many 
of  our  older  writers;  a  feeling  hard  to  describe, 
but  entirely  familiar  to  all  book  lovers. 

In  conclusion,  the  young  book  hunter  would  do 
well  to  take  example  by  Thomas  Hutchinson's 
hero,  of  whom  he  wrote: 

"Books  he  gathers,  books  he  gathers, 
As  a  miser  gathers  gold; 
Always  adding,  always  adding, 
Something  new  unto  his  store." 

But  let  him  be  sure  the  books  he  gathers  are 

worth  adding. — N.  Y.  Times, 


Morality  in  Book  Collecting. 

The  average  bookseller  will  tell  you  that  he 
has  met  with  an  honest  book  collector  or  two,  but 
not  many;  whilst  the  collector  is  quite  as  likely  to 
retort  that  the  only  upright  bibliopoles  of  his  ac- 
quaintances are  those  ignorant  of  their  trade. 

I  do  not  say  that  morality  is  a  positive  hindrance 
in  successful  book  collecting,  but  I  fear  that 
"trimming"  is  a  quality  much  more  likely  to  prove 
,  satisfactory.  Here  is  an  illustration:  A  few  years 
ago  a  certain  booklet  of  Charles  Dickens  was  con- 
sidered to  have  survived  in  only  three  or  four 
copies.  It  realized  about  20  pounds  (sterling), 
when  it  occurred  in  the  sale  room,  and  the  where- 
abouts of  all  were  unknown.  An  unrecorded  ex- 
ample occurred  in  the  catalogue  of  a  second  hand 
bookseller  at  a  very  moderate  price;  it  was  pur- 
chased by  a  collector  who  had  a  copy  already. 
The  next  catalogue  included  another  copy,  and 
the  collector  began  to  think.  He  bearded  the 
bookseller  in  his  den,  and  then  discovered  to  his 
dismay  that  a  whole  batch  of  nearly  fifty  copies 
had  been  unearthed  at  an  old  warehouse  of  the 
printer,  and  that  they  had  been  secured  by  the 
bookseller.  Here  was  a  dilemma.  The  collector 
asked  himself:  Shall  I  allow  every  one  of  my  book- 
hunting  rivals  to  possess  a  copy  at  a  fifth  of  the 
price  I  originally  paid,  or  shall  I  purchase  the  en- 
tire remainder?  It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
.he  not  only  bought  the  whole,  but  that,  with  three 
or  four  exceptions,  he  consigned  his  purchase  to 
the  flames! 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  book  collector  is  not 
obliged  to  teach  a  bookseller  his  business,  and 
certainly  the  knowledge  of  rare  books  is  only  ac- 
quired after  long  and  often  costly  experience.  A 
certain  Holborn  bookseller  once  gained  some  val- 
uable information  in  a  curious  manner.     In  one  of 
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his  catalogues  he  entered  a  quite  unpretentious 
little  booklet  as  follows,  or  to  this  effect: 
Hornem  (Horace),  The  Waltz,  59. 

When  folding  the  catalogues  for  the  post  one  aft- 
ernoon, a  customer  happened  to  come  in  and  take 
up  one  of  the  new  lists;  in  going  through  he 
paused  at  the  Hornem  entry,  and  blandly  asked 
to  see  the  book;  after  a  momentary  glance  he 
planked  down  the  full  catalogue  price  and  carried 
it  home.  The  catalogues  for  the  London  district 
reached  their  destinations  by  the  last  post  the  same 
evening,  and,  curiously  enough,  this  Hornem  arti- 
cle attracted  the  attention  of  more  than  one  book- 
man. As  the  bookseller  lived  off  the  premises, 
nothing  could  be  done  until  the  morrow.  At  six 
o'clock  the  next  morning  an  enthusiast  from  the 
northern  lights  of  London  started  for  town  in  the 
full  confidence  of  bringing  home  the  rarity.  He 
arrived  at  the  bookshop  at  seven  o'clock,  and, 
consoling  himself  with  a  pipe,  took  his  seat  con- 
fidently on  the  doorstep.  By  eight  o'clock  two 
other  bookmen  had  arrived.  When  the  bookseller 
came  to  open  his  shop  he  was  rather  astounded  at 
the  eagerness  of  the  small  crowd.  These  worthy 
hunters  all  wanted  the  same  book,  which  had, 
however,  gone  beyond  recall,  so  to  speak,  several 
hours  previously!  I  will  not  dwell  on  a  descrip- 
tion of  what  their  feelings  might  have  been,  or 
what  their  language  certainly  was,  when  they 
discovered  that  the  book  was  gone.  The  book- 
seller, however,  learned  that  the  little  quarto  which 
be  sold  for  5s.  was  one  of  Byron's  rarest  pieces 
and  worth  quite  eighty  pounds  (sterling). 

The  legal  mind  is  curiously  complex.  A  distin- 
guished Q.  C.  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase  a 
bundle  of  pamphlets  at  Hodgson's  in  Chancery 
Lane  for  three  shillings  and  sixpence  against  a 
whole  room-full  of  booksellers.  Now,  that 
little  parcel  included  a  first  edition  of  Gray's 
•*Elegy  in  a  Churchyard,'*  worth  perhaps  70  or  80 
pounds  (sterling).  Ever  since  then  the  Q.  0.  has 
been  more  or  less  unhappy — find  the  rightful 
owner  he  cannot;  pay  the  auctioneer  commission 
on  the  higher  amount  he  will  not.  To  me  this  un- 
rest is  altogether  inexplicable,  and,  to  ease  the  Q. 
C.'s  conscience,  I  suggested  that  he  should  hand 
the  little  rarity  over  to  me.  I  could  live  quite 
comfortably  with  it;  but  this  suggestion  he  firmly 
declines.  This  half-repentant  sinner  still  goes  on 
his  way.  I  mention  this  little  anecdote  partly  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  recorded  instance  in  which  a 
book  collector  has  half-repented  a  good  bargain, 
and  partly  in  the  hope  that  so  eminent  a  jurist 
will  one  day  come  to  the  conclusion  that  repent- 
ance is  only  good  for  the  soul  when  it  is  full  and 
unequivocal. 

Book  collectors  are  all  pretty  much  of  the  same 
type.  For  many  years  Macaulay  hunted  high  and 
low  for  a  little  volume  which  was  known  to  con- 


tain information  on  a  minor  problem  of  historic  in- 
terest. He  had  all  but  given  up  the  quest  as  a 
very  bad  job,  when  one  day  he  happened  to  men- 
tion the  name  of  the  book  to  a  then  well-known 
old  bookseller,  who  shook  his  head  and  said  that 
he  had  never  heard  of  the  book,  and,  should  it 
occur,  the  inquirer  would  have  to  pay  a  stiff  price. 
Now,  outside  this  old  man's  shop  there  was  a  box 
of  what  might  be  described  as  "malcontents" — odd 
volumes  and  despised  books  generally,  offered  at  a 
uniform  price  of  about  sixpence  each.  Macaulay 
turned  over  a  few  volumes,  and,  to  his  unspeak- 
able joy,  discovered  the  very  book  which  he  had 
so  long  sought  in  vain.  He  rescued  it,  and,  after 
paying  for  it,  allowed  the  old  bibliophile  to  see  it. 
What  the  vendor's  thoughts  were  there  is,  as  the 
coroner's  jury  would  say,  "nothing  to  show." 
Neither  is  there  an5'thing  to  prove  that  Macaulay 
paid  more  than  the  stipulated  price.  Indeed,  the 
art  of  book  collecting  may  be  said  to  resolve  itself 
into  a  matter  of  knowing  what  you  want  and 
buying  it  "on  the  nail"  when  the  opportunity 
occurs.  A  book  collector  once  saw  on  a  miscella- 
neous stall  in  Leather  Lane  a  volume  of  seven- 
teenth century  plays  priced  at  sixpence.  Being 
uncertain  in  his  dates,  and  not  wishing  to  risk  so 
large  a  sum  on  an  uncertainty,  he  rushed  off  to 
the  British  Museum  and  discovered  that  the  plays 
were  of  the  right  edition  and  very  rare.  Return- 
ing to  purchase  he  discovered  that  in  the  short  in- 
terval another  man  had  come  along  and  carried 
the  volume  off ! 

Whatever  the  morality  of  book  collecting,  he 
who  undertakes  it  should  remember  the  answer 
of  an  old  bookseller  to  the  man  who  had  pur- 
chased his  busine.ss  as  a  going  concern,  and  who 
complained,  after  he  had  been  in  it  a  few  months, 
that  the  takings  had  greatly  fallen  off:  "Sir,  I  sold 
you  my  business — not  my  brains." — W.  Roberts, 
in  Literature, 


Ere  Lamplight  Dawneth. 

When  do  I  love  you  most,  sweet  books  of  mine? 
In   strenuous  morns  when   o'er  your  leaves  I 
pore. 
Austerely  bent  to  win  austerest  lore. 
Forgetting  how  the  dewy  meadows  shine; 
Or  afternoons  when  honeysuckles  twine 

About  the  seat,  and  to  some  dreary  shore 
Of  old  Romance,  where  lovers  evermore 
Keep  blissful  hours,  I  follow  at  your  sign? 

Yea!  ye  are  precious  then,  but  most  to  me 

Ere   lamplight  dawneth,  when   low   croons  the 
fire 
To  whispering  twilight  in  my  little  room. 
And  eyes  read  not,  but  sitting  silently 

I  feel  your  great  hearts  throbbing  deep  inquire. 
And   hear   you  breathing   round   me   in   the 
gloom. 

— Richard  Lb  Galwbnnb. 
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Coleridge  Memories. 


The  Last  Days  of  Wordsworth — Southey's  Home — Coleridge 

and  His  Children— Devotion  of  a  Gifted  Daughter — 

Radiant  Sara  Coleridge — The  Lord  Chief  Justice. 

The  journals  and  recollections  of  one  who  can 
remember  the  coming  of  Lafayette  to  America  in 
1824,  and  who  has  kept  in  touch  with  the  world 
of  letters  through  a  long  and  busy  life,  could  not 
fail  to  hold  much  of  surpassing  interest,  and  a 
volume  made  up  of  reminiscences  of  contact  and 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  great  figures  in 
literature  and  politics  in  this  and  other  lands 
through  all  those  years  could  not  lack  entertain- 
ment. Such  a  book  is  **  Wordsworth  and  the  Cole- 
ridges,"  by  Ellis  Yarnall  of  Philadelphia,  whose 
first  visit  to  England  and  the  Continent  was  made 
in  1849,  ^"^  who  has  kept  a  record  of  his  travels 
and  experiences  from  that  time. 

Mr.  Yarnall  went  to  Rydal  Mount,  the  home  of 
Wordsworth,  with  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
Professor  Reed,  and  was  welcomed  by  the  aged 
poet  and  his  wife.  After  an  hour  passed  in 
pleasant  conversation,  Wordsworth  led  his  visitor 
about  the  grounds  of  his  beautiful  home,  speak- 
ing all  the  time  of  his  brother  poets,  Coleridge 
and  Southey,  and  the  necessity  of  international 
copyright: 

I  happened  to  have  in  my  pocket  a  small  vol- 
ume of  selections  from  his  poems  made  some 
years  before  by  Professor  Reed.  I  produced  it 
and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  seen  it.  He  replied 
that  he  had  not.  He  took  it  with  evident  interest, 
turned  to  the  title-page,  which  he  read,  with  its 
motto.  He  began  the  preface  then,  in  the  same 
way.  But  here  I  must  record  a  trifling  incident, 
which  may  yet  be  worth  noting.  We  were  stand- 
ing together  in  the  road,  when  a  man  accosted  us, 
asking  charity — a  beggar  of  the  better  class. 
Wordsworth,  scarcely  looking  ofiF  the  book,  thrust 
his  hand  into  his  pockets,  as  if  instinctively 
acknowledging  the  man's  right  to  beg  by  this 
prompt  action.  -He  seemed  to  find  nothing,  how- 
ever, and  he  said,  in  a  sort  of  soliloquy,  *'I  have 
given  to  four  or  five  already  to  day,"  as  if  to  ac- 
count for  his  then  being  unprovided.  Wordsworth, 
as  he  turned  over  one  leaf  after  another,  said: 
"But  I  shall  weary  you."  "By  no  means,"  said  I, 
for  I  could  have  been  content  to  stand  there  for 
hours  to  hear,  as  I  did,  the  poet  read  from  time  to 
time,  with  fitting  emphasis,  the  choice  passages 
which  Professor  Reed  had  quoted  in  the  preface 
and  the  biographical  sketch  which  followed. 
Most  impressive  was  it  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  the 
venerable  man  such  words  as  these:  "His  has 
been  a  life  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  poet's 
art  for  its  best  and  most  lasting  uses,  a  self-dedi- 
cation as  complete  as  the  world  has  ever  wit- 
nessed." A  further  remark,  that  he  had  "outlived 
many  of  his  contemporaries  among  the  poets," 
he  read  with  aflFecting  simplici-ty,  his  manner 
being  that  of  one  who  looked  backward  to  the 
past  with  tranquillity  and  forward  with  sure  hope. 
It  was  clear  that  he  felt  that  bis  life  was  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close. 


Six  years  later  Mr.  Yarnall  visited  Rydal  Mount 
again,  but  Wordsworth  had  passed  away.  His 
son  John  had  become  Vicar  of  Cockermouth,  and 
here  Mr.  Yarnall  met  William  Wordsworth,  the 
grandson  of  the  poet: 

I  may  note  one  interesting  incident  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth  told  me.  He  had  been  on  a  visit  to 
Professor  Jowett  at  Oxford,  and  was  there  on  a 
Saturday,  the  day  on  which  Jowett  gathers  about 
him  people  of  distinction.  **On  this  occasion," 
said  Wordsworth.  "I  was  to  hand  out  to  dinner  a 
particular  lady,  but  her  name  was  not  mentioned 
to  me,  or,  at  least,  I  did  not  catch  it.  She,  how- 
ever, was  told  that  I  was  a  grandson  of  Words- 
worth. *Oh,'  she  said,  *I  began  to  read  Words- 
worth when  I  was  fifteen,  and  have  gone  on  ever 
since  with  continually  increasing  pleasure,'  and 
then  her  talk  flowed  on  with  such  strength  and 
power,  and  showed  such  elevation  of  mind  and 
such  grasp  and  mastery  of  all  learning,  that  I  was 
certain  she  could  be  no  other  than  Mrs.  Lewes. 
So  I  asked  her  if  she  was  not  the  author  of  'Mid- 
dlemarch,'  and  she  said  sl^e  was.  In  the  drawing- 
room  afterward  she  showed  herself  on  the  same 
level  with  Greek  scholars  and  men  of  science, 
with  whom  she  talked,  filling  with  wonder  all  who 
listened." 

A  few  miles  from  Rydal  Mount  Mr.  Yarnall  met 
others  connected  by  family  ties  with  both  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge.  It  was  on  a  walking  tour 
through  the  beautiful  lake  country: 

I  descended  at  length  into  the  fair  valley 
through  which  the  Greta  flows,  and  about  two 
hours  more  of  steady  walking  brought  me  to  Kes- 
wick. My  stopping-place  was  at  the  inn  at 
Portinscale,  on  the  banks  of  Derwentwater,  a  mile 
out  of  Keswick,  where  I  had  agreed  to  meet  Rev. 
Derwent  Coleridge,  son  of  the  poet  I  dined,  and 
was  resting  after  my  long  walk,  when  I  heard  his 
voice  in  the  hall  inquiring  for  me.  With  him  were 
three  other  gentlemen,  one  of  them  the  friend 
with  whom  he  was  staying,  who  asked  me  to  re- 
turn with  them  and  drink  tea  at  his  house.  One 
of  the  four  was  Dr.  Carlyle,  a  brother  of  the 
Chelsea  philosopher,  himself  a  man  of  letters,  the 
prose  translator  of  Dante.  I  soon  found  myself 
in  a  pretty  drawing-room  looking  out  on  Derwent- 
water. Mr.  Leitch  was  our  host.  We  had  a  great 
deal  of  animated  talk  at  the  tea-table,  and  later, 
in  the  long  twilight,  Mr.  Coleridge  read  to  us  the 
"Ancient  Mariner"  and  "Genevieve,"  his  father's 
matchless  poems.  He  read  extremely  well.  Wc 
sat  by  one  of  the  large  windows,  and  the  lake 
stretching  before  us  and  the  mountains  beyond 
seemed  to  put  one  in  the  mood  for  the  poetry. 

The  next  day  he  went  with  Mr.  Coleridge  to 
Greta  Hall,  the  former  residence  of  Southey,  even 
then  occupied  by  strangers: 

It  has  a  lovely  situation  on  a  knoll,  Skiddaw 
looking  down  upon  it,  and  other  mountains  stand- 
ing around  and  in  the  distance,  and  the  Greta  flow- 
ing, or  rather  winding,  by;  for  it  is  a  stream  which 
has  many  twists  and  turnings.  We  called  at  the 
house  and  Mr.  Coleridge  sent  in  his  name,  telling 
the  servant  he  had  a  friend  with  him,  an  Ameri- 
can, to  whom  he  would  Ifke  to  show  some  of  the 
rooms,  adding,  "I  was  born   here."    There  was  a 
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little  delay,  for  the  occupant  of  the  house  was  a 
bachelor  and  his  hours  were  late.  So  we  at  first 
looked  at  the  grounds,  and  my  friend,  as  we 
walked  slowly  along  under  the  trees  and  looked 
down  on  the  Greta,  seemed  to  be  carried  back 
altogether  to  his  childhood.  On  that  spot  it  was 
that  his  brother  Hartley  used  to  tell  to  him  and 
to  their  sister  Sara,  as  well  as  to  Southey's  chil- 
dren, stories  literally  without  end — one  narration 
in  particular  in  its  ceaseless  flow  going  on  year 
after  year. 

The  house  was  soon  thrown  open  to  them: 

My  friend  at  every  room  had  some  explanation 
to  make:  **This  was  the  dining-room,*'  **here  was 
Mr.  Southey's  seat,"  "here  sat  my  mother.*'  One 
room  was  called  *'Paul,"  for  some  one  had  said 
that  its  furniture  was  taken  wrongly  from  another 
room — robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul.  Upstairs  was 
the  library,  the  room  of  all  others  sacred,  for  there 
had  passed  so  much  of  the  thirty  years  of 
Southey's  life  of  unwearied  labor.  The  very 
walls  seemed  to  speak  of  that  honorable  industry. 
I  looked  from  the  windows  on  those  glories  of  lake 
and  mountain  which  had  been  the  poet's  solace 
and  delight,  and  recalled  his  own  description  of 
the  view  in  "The  Vision  of  Judgment": 

"Monntain  and  lake  and  vale;  the   hills  that   calm  and 

majestic 
Lifted  their  heads  in  the  silent  sky." 

Near  the  library,  was  the  room  in  which  he  died 
after  j'ears  of  mental  darkness.  In  the  same  room 
Mrs.  Southey  had  been  released  from  life  after  a 
still  longer  period  of  mental  decay. 

Derwent  Coleridge  spoke  with  great  respect  of 
Washington  AUston  and  repeated  a  remark  of 
Allston's  on  his  deathbed  concerning  Samuel 
Taylor  Coleridge:  "He  was  the  greatest  man  I 
ever  knew,  and  more  sinned  against  than  sin- 
ning." Mr.  Yarnall  noted  the  words,  and  con- 
tinues: 

I  record  this  because  of  what  I  know  to  have 
been  a  saying  of  Wordsworth's:  "I  have  known 
many  remarkable  men,  but  the  most  wonderful 
man  I  ever  knew  was  Coleridge."  I  feel  com- 
pelled to  add,  however,  the  following  as  a  deliv- 
erance of  Wordsworth,  in  a  moment,  let  us  pre- 
sume, of  impatience,  at  a  late  period  in  Cole- 
ridge's life.  Wordsworth,  with  Rogers,  had  spent 
an  evening  with  Coleridge  at  Highgate.  As  the 
two  poets  walked  away  together,  "I  did  not  alto- 
gether understand  the  latter  part  of  what  Cole- 
ridge said,"  was  the  cautious  remark  of  Rogers. 
"I  did  not  understand  any  of  it,"  was  Words- 
worth's hasty  reply.  "No  more  did  I!"  exclaimed 
Rogers,  doubtless  much  relieved. 

Following  the  writer's  account  of  the  trials  of 
Mrs.  Coleridge  in  the  long  separation  from  her  hus- 
band— for  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  the  poet's 
life  they  lived  wholly  apart—  he  says: 

With  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  genius  was  ac- 
companied by  eccentricity  in  large  measure.  We 
must  take  a  great  man  as  he  is  given  to  us,  and  in 
regard  to  Coleridge  we  must  follow  his  own  rule  as 
applied  to  art  criticism  and  not  judge  of  him  by 
his  defects.  Southey  had  upon  him  in  large  de- 
gree the  stress  and  burden  of  his  brother  in-law's 
shortcomings.     He  said  of  him:  "Coleridge,  when- 


ever he  sees  anything  in  the  light  of  a  duty,  is 
unable  to  perform  it."  In  a  further  moment  of 
irritation,  he  said,  even  as  to  his  intellectual  part, 
"Coleridge  writes  so  that  there  are  but  ten  men  in 
England  who  can  understand  him,  and  I  am  not 
one  of  the  ten."  With  Wordsworth  and  his  sister 
Dorothy,  with  Mrs.  Wordsworth  and  her  sister, 
Sarah  Hutchinson,  Coleridge's  companionship 
was  of  the  closest.  The  journals  of  Dorothy 
Wordsworth,  now  given  to  the  world  in  full,  are 
the  record  of  this  extraordinary  fellowship.  Sara 
Coleridge  never  failed  in  filial  devotion  to  her 
father,  although  she  was  separated  from  him  dur- 
ing almost  her  whole  life. 

Coleridge  had  three  children — Hartley,  Derwent 

and  Sara — and  their  care  and  that  of  their  mother 

was  in  part,  at  least,  upon  Southey.    His  reward 

came  in  their  unceasing  devotion  and  affection. 

Sara   Coleridge  'inherited   much   of  her  father's 

genius.     Her  life,  from  its  youth,  was  notable: 

To  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  early  years 
of  Sara  Coleridge  in  the  house  of  Southey,  one 
can  readily  imagine  what  the  charm  to  him  must 
have  been  of  helping  in  the  development  of  a 
mind  so  gifted  as  that  of  this  fair  young  creature, 
who  seemed  to  live  only  for  intellectual  effort  and 
enjoyment.  Under  his  guidance  she  had  taught 
herself  French,  Italian,  German  and  Spanish; 
before  she  was  five  and  twenty  she  had  made  her- 
self acquainted  with  the  leading  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  There  could  have  been  little  opportu- 
nity in  that  far  Cumberland  region  for  a  young 
woman  to  obtain  anything  equivalent  to  a  college 
training.  Had  there  been  such  opportunity 
money  would  have  been  wanting,  as  Southey 
never  had  a  year's  income  in  advance. 

Aubrey  de  Vere  says  of  her: 

"With  all  her  literary  powers  she  was  utterly 
unlike  the  mass  of  those  who  are  called  literary 
persons.  Few  have  possessed  such  learning;  and 
when  one  calls  to  mind  the  arduous  character  of 
those  studies,  which  seemed  but  a  refreshment  to 
her  intellect,  like  a  walk  in  mountain  air,  it  seems 
a  marvel  how  a  woman's  faculties  could  have 
grappled  with  those  Greek  philosophers  and 
Greek  fathers,  just  as,  no  doubt,  it  seemed  a  mar- 
vel when  her  father,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  'woke 
the  echoes'  of  that  famous  old  cloister  with  decla- 
mations from  Plato  and  Plotinus.  But  in  the 
daughter  as  in  the  father,  the  real  marvel  was 
neither  in  the  accumulated  knowledge  nor  in  the 
literary  power;  it  was  in  the  spiritual  mind.  Of 
her  some  one  had  said:  'Her  father  had  looked 
down  into  her  eyes  and  left  in  them  the  light  of 
his  own.'  When  Henry  Taylor  saw  Sara  Cole- 
ridge first,  as  she  entered  Southey's  study  at  Kes- 
wick, she  seemed  to  him,  as  he  told  me,  a  form  of 
compacted  light,  not  of  flesh  and  blood,  so  radiant 
was  her  hair,  so  slender  her  form,  so  buoyant  her 
step,  and  heaven-like  her  eyes." 

The  comfort  and  joy  which  Sara  Coleridge  must 

have  been  in  her  girlhood  to  her  mother  and  to 

both  her  brothers  can   well  be  imaginied.    This 

instance  is  but  one  proof  of  her  devotion: 

I  remember  at  Heath's  Court  Mr.  Justice  Cole- 
ridge, father  of  the  late  Ivord  Coleridge,  taking 
down  from  his  shelves  "An  Account  of  the  Abi- 
poues,  an   Equestrian   People  of  Paraguay,"  in 
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three  volumes,  octavo,  from  the  Latin  of  Martin 
DobrizhofFer.  He  told  me  that  Hartley  Coleridge 
had  begun  the  translation,  the  money  he  was  to 
receive  for  it  from  Murray  being  needed  for  his 
college  expenses.  He  soon  tired  of  the  work, 
however,  and  his  sister,  then  twenty  years  of  age, 
undertook  it  and  brought  it  to  completion — truly 
an  extraordinary  achievement.  Her  father  said 
of  it:  "My  dear  daughter's  translation  of  this 
book  is  unsurpassed  for  pure  mother  English  by 
anything  I  have  read  for  a  long  time."  And 
Charles  Lamb  spoke  of  her  as  **tbe  unobtrusive, 
quiet  soul,  who  digged  her  noiseless  way  so  per- 
severingly  through  that  rugged  Paraguay  mine. 
How  she  Dobrizhoffered  it  all  out-puzzles  my 
slender  latinity  to  conjecture." 

The  daughter  was  ever  jealous  of  her  father's 
fame : 

Carlyle's  *Xife  of  Sterling  "  she  comments  on, 
"Very  beautiful  and  interesting  as  a  biography, 
but  very  painful  in  its  avowal  of  Pantheism." 
She  resents  Carlyle's  reference  to  her  father,  and 
says  the  chapter  is  a  pure  libel.  She  adds:  *'But 
my  father's  folly  and  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the  Pan- 
theist is  his  firm  adherence  to  Christianity,  not 
ideal,  but  historical,  factual  and  doctrinal." 

Hartley  Coleridge,  whose  career  promised  to  be 
a  brilliant  one,  became  a  wreck  in  early  life: 

The  undergraduate  life  of  Oxford  of  eighty 
years  ago  presented  great  temptations.  His  won- 
derful gifts  of  intellect,  as  well  as  his  oddity  of 
manner,  made  him  a  favorite  guest  at  "wine  par- 
ties." He  distinguished  himself  in  his  studies 
and  won  a  fellowship  at  Oriel.  At  the  close  of 
his  probationary  year  he  was  judged  to  have  for- 
feited this  on  the  ground  mainly  of  intemperance. 

Says  Derwent  Coleridge: 

The  stroke  came  upon  his  father  with  all  the 
aggravations  of  surprise,  as  a  peal  of  thunder  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  I  was  with  him  at  the  time  and 
have  never  seen  any  human  being,  before  or 
since,  so  deeply  afflicted;  not,  as  he  said,  by  the 
temporal  consequences  of  his  son's  misfortune, 
heavy  as  they  were,  but  for  the  moral  offense 
which  it  involved. 

He  lived  for  thirty  years  afterward — cared  for 
by  those  who  loved  him — a  blameless  life,  except 
lor  his  one  infirmity,  but  accomplished  no  great 
or  connected  literary  work.     Mr.  Yarnall  says: 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  poetry  of  Hartley 
Coleridge;  it  came  near  to  excellence,  and  but  for 
the  catastrophe  of  his  life  might  have  reached  the 
highest  level.  His  sonnets  are  probably  nearest 
to  those  of  Wordsworth  of  all  the  moderns.  His 
prose  is  vigorous  and  of  easy  flow;  the  best  of  it 
is  found  in  his  ''Bio^raphia  Borealis,  or  Lives  of 
Distinguished  Northerns." 

The  following  quotation   from  his  "Life  of  Dr. 

John  Fothergill"    is  given    from  its  interest  as  a 

condemnation    of    the    ''Revised    Version"    sixty 

years  beforehand: 

We  doubt  whether  any  new  translation,  how- 
ever learned,  exact  or  truly  orthodox,  will  ever 
appear  to  Knglish  Christians  to  be  the  real  Bible. 
The  language  of  the  'Authorized  Version'  is  the 
perfection  of  English,  and  it  can  never  be  written 


again,  for  the  language  of  prose  is  one  of  the  few 
things  in  which  the  English  have  really  degen- 
erated.    Our  tongue  has  lost  its  holiness. 

For  twenty-three  years  Rev.  Derwent  Coleridge 
was  principal  of  St.  Mark's  College,  and  at  his 
retirement  he  accepted  the  living  of  Hanwell. 
His  love  of  teaching  was  still  strong,  and  at  the 
suggestion  of  friends  he  consented  to  receive  a 
few  American  pupils.  He  was  assisted  in  his 
parish  and  school  work  by  some  efficient  helpers. 
Among  these  was  Miss  Edith  Coleridge,  daughter 
of  Sara  Coleridge,  who  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven  had  married  her  cousin,  Henry  Nelson 
Coleridge.  The  four  or  five  young  Americans 
were  hardly  pupils;  Mr.  Coleridge  was  to  them 
as  a  father  and  a  friend.  All  fully  appreciated 
their  privilege: 

Dean  Stanley  said  once  at  a  garden-party  at 
Fulham  Palace:  "You  young  Yankees  may  not 
realize  that  you  are  reading  with  the  greatest 
master  of  language  in  England."  The  refining 
influence  of  the  ladies  of  the  household  was  no 
small  part  of  the  good  which  came  to  these  youths. 
One  of  them,  Augustus  M.  Swift,  tells  of  his  hav- 
ing gone  to  Miss  Edith  Coleridge  for  help  over 
more  than  one  difficult  passage  in  Plato.  Mrs. 
Coleridge,  in  speaking  of  the  pupils,  said  that 
their  charge  of  them  had  brougnt  them  no  anxi- 
ety. '*We  could  hardly,"  she  said,  "have  admitted 
to  our  family  life  English  young  men  of  the  same 
age."  This  is,  perhaps,  more  of  the  sense  of  com- 
panionship between  young  men  and  their  elders 
in  America  than  in  England. 

During  Mr.  Yarnall's  second  visit  to  England, 
in  1855,  he  met  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge  and  his 
son,  John  Duke  Coleridge,  afterward  Lord  Chief 
Justice  of  England.  This  is  an  incident  of  his 
first  meeting  with  the  elder  man: 

My  first  sight  of  Sir  John  Taylor  Coleridge, 
better  known  as  Mr.  Justice  Coleridge,  was  at 
dinner  a  few  days  after  my  first  meeting  with 
John  Duke  Coleridge.  This  was  at  Park  Crescent, 
the  joint  home  of  father  and  son.  The  party  was 
eighteen;  but  the  guests  of  chief  interest  to  nie 
were  a  young  Hindoo  and  his  wife,  who  were  an- 
nounced as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tangar.  Judge  Cole- 
ridge introduced  me  immediately.  I  said:  *'You 
are  frgm  the  East  and  I  from  the  West."  The 
Hindoo's  reply  was:  "Sir,  England  and  America 
and  Australia  will  divide  the  globe." 

In  1867  John  Duke  Coleridge  had  become  a 
member  of  Parliament  and  was  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  his  public  career.  Mr.  Yarnall  met  h:ni 
at  Dartmoor  and  was  interested  by  his  chat  of  the 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Commons: 

My  friend  considered  Gladstone  wanting  in 
worldly  wisdom,  deficient  in  skill  as  a  political 
leader.  Mrs.  Gladstone,  he  said,  gave  him  no 
help  in  keeping  the  party  together.  The  two 
were  not  to  be  named  with  Lord  and  Lady 
Palmerston  in  tact  and  sagacity  as  to  such  man- 
agement. John  Coleridge  said  that  Bright  was 
incontestably  the  leading  mind  in  the  House,  as 
to  the  reform  legislation.  John  Stuart  Mill  my 
friend  spoke  of  him  with  warmth  and  admiration. 
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"I  can  not  tell  you,"  he  said,  "the  satisfaction  it  is 
to  me  to  sit  next  him  as  I  do  in  the  House.*'  Mill's 
shy,  refined  ways  attracted  him;  his  quiet  humor 
he  dwelt  on.  Once  Mill  had  to  take  notice  of  the 
frequent  quotations  members  of  the  opposite  side 
made  from  his  writings,  in  order,  really,  to  badger 
him.  Of  course  they  were  passages  which  these 
men  had  seen  as  extracts  and  had  committed. 
Mill  said:  "I  feel  greatly  the  compliment  paid  me 
by  these  frequent  quotations;  it  is,  perhaps,  not 
good  for  me  to  be  thus  referred  to,  yet  my  vanity 
is  kept  down  by  what  becomes  more  and  more 
obvious  to  me,  that  honorable  gentlemen  who 
thus  quote  me  have  really  read  no  other  portions  of 
my  writins^s^  The  House  roared  at  this  clever 
turn,  so  discomfiting  to  Mill's  assailants. 

Four  years  after  this  Sir  John  Duke  Coleridge 
was  counsel  for  the  Tichborne  family  in  the 
famous  case: 

His  speech  for  the  defense  occupied  some 
twenty  days,  covering  two  whole  sides  of  the 
Times  daily — perhaps  the  longest  speech  on  record 
in  a  jury  trial.  His  cross-examination  of  the 
claimant  had  lasted  fourteen  days;  that  it  should 
have  lasted  so  long  was  evidence  of  the  cun- 
ning and  audacity  of  the  claimant.  Strange 
that  such  a  man  should  have  had  his  upholders 
among  people  of  education!  Coleridge  said  to 
me:  "Sir  Roger  Tichborne,  who  disappeared  at 
the  a^e  of  seventeen,  was  proficieift  in  music; 
when  L  handed  the  claimant  a  music-book,  and  he 
held  It  upside  downy  I  thought  no  further  evidence 
was  needed  of  his  being  an  ignorant  pretender." 

One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  Gladstone  govern- 
ment in  1874  was  to  make  Sir  John  Duke  Cole- 
ridge Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas 
and  raise  him  to  the  peerage,  he  becoming  Baron 
Coleridge  of  Ottery  St.  Mary.  On  the  death  of 
Sir  John  Cockburn,  in  the  following  year,  he  be- 
came Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  In  1883 
Lord  Coleridge  came  to  America  at  the  invitation 
of  the  Bar  Association  of  New  York: 

The  event  was  important,  seeing  that  he  was 
the  highest  English  official  that  had  ever  crossed 
the  Atlantic.  His  only  superior  was  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  but  his  coming  was  not  to  be  thought 
of,  considering  his  solemn  charge  of  the  Great 
Seal.  When  Lord  Brougham  was  Chancellor  he 
was  meditating  a  trip  to  the  Rhine,  but  found  he 
would  be  unable  to  leave  England  unless  he 
placed  the  Great  Seal  in  commission.  The  cost  of 
this  would  have  been  abojit  seven  thousand  dol- 
lars. I  remember  hearing  Mr.  Forster,  then  a 
Cabinet  Minister,  ask  in  a  cheerful  way  at  his 
own  table  whether  the  Lord  Chancellor  slept  with 
the  Great  Seal. 

In  addition  to  his  reminiscences  of  the  Words- 
worth and  Coleridge  families,  says  the  Argonaut, 
from  which  journal  we  take  this  article,  the  book 
contains  chapters  devoted  to  Chas.  Kingsley,  John 
and  Thomas  Keble,  the  Oxford  commemoration  of 
i860,  William  Edward  Forster  and  the  House  of 
Commons  during  the  dosing  days  of  the  Ameri- 
can Civil  War.  There  are  few  pages  in  the  vol- 
ume that  do  not  give  some  bit  of  description  or 
personal  reference  of  interest,  and  the  unaffected 


simplicity  of  the  whole  record  adds  to  its  charm. 
The  index  is  complete. 

Published   by  the    Macmillan  Company;  price, 
$3.00. 


The  Glossary  of  the  Jabberwock. 

Mr.  Stuart  Coi^lingwood,  the  accomplished 
biographer  of  the  lamented  "Lewis  Carrol,"  has  a 
very  attractive  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Strand  Magazine  upon  the  boyhood  of  the  author 
of  "Alice  in  Wonderland."  The  paper  is  profusely 
illustrated  with  certain  artistic  efforts  of  the  young 
Dodgson,  all  of  them  showing  that  the  quaint  and 
whimsical  humor  which  gave  so  great  a  charm  to 
his  books  was  a  gift  that  early  developed.  In  be-  ' 
half  of  those  who  may  be  philologically  interested 
in  that  immortal  poem  "The  Jabberwock" — the 
first  lines  of  which  were: 

'Twas  brillig  and  the  slithy  toves 
Did  gyre  and  gimble  in  the  wabe; 

All  mimsy  were  the  borogroves 
And  the  mome  raths  outgrabe — 

we  venture  to  quote  a  short  glossary  found  among 
the  author's  boyhood  papers,  as  follows: 

BRYI.LYG  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Bryi,  or 
Broil),  **the  time  of  broiling  dinner,  i.  e.,  the  close 
of  the  afternoon." 

Slythy  (compounded  of  Slimy  and  Lithe), 
* 'smooth  and  active." 

TovE,  a  species  of  Badger.  They  had  smooth, 
white  hair,  long  hind  legs,  and  short  horns  like  a 
stag:  lived  chiefly  on  cheese. 

Gyre,  verb  (derived  from  Gyaodr  or  Giaour, 
**a  dog"),  "to  scratch  like  a  dog." 

Gymble  (whence  Gimblet),  **to  screw  out  holes 
in  anything." 

Wabe  (derived  from  the  verb  to  Swab  or  Soak). 
"the  side  of  a  hill"  (from  its  being  soaked  by  the 
rain). 

Mimsy  (whence  Mimserable  and  Miserable). 
"unhappy." 

Borogrove,  an  extinct  kind  of  parrot.  They 
had  no  wings,  beaks  turned  up,  and  made  their 
nests  under  sundials:  lived  on  veal. 

Mome  (hence  Solemome,  Solemone,  and 
Solemn),  "grave." 

Rath,  a  species  of  land-turtle.  Head  erect; 
mouth  like  a  shark;  the  fore  legs  curved  out  so 
that  the  animal  walked  on  his  knees;  smooth  green 
body:  lived  on  swallows  and  oysters. 

Outgrabe,  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  Outgribe 
(it  is  connected  with  the  old  verb  to  Grike  or 
Shrike,  from  which  are  derived  "shriek"  and 
"creak"),  "squeaked." 

"Hence."  says  Mr.  Collingwood,  "the  literal 
English  of  the  passage  is,  'It  was  evening,  and  the 
smooth,  active  badgers  were  scratching  and  boring 
holes  in  the  hillside;  all  unhappy  were  the  par- 
rots; and  the  green  turtles  squeaked  out.'" 

It  should  be  added  that  even  now  that  all  is 
clear  and  we  know  precisely  what  the  poem 
means  it  has  lost  none  of  its  fascination  —which  is 
a  sure  test  of  its  transcendent  merit. 
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Story  of  the  Saints  and  Sinners' 

Corner. 

The  famous  Saints  and  Sinners*  Corner  is  no 
more.  On  17th  February,  1899,  fire  destroyed 
the  extensive  Chicago  book -store  of  A.  C.  McClurg 
&  Co.  It  was  the  late  Eugene  Field  who  gave  the 
quaint  name  to  the  corner  of  the  store  reserved  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  the  old  books.  Conspicuous 
among  the  book  enthusiasts  who  rarely  missed  a 
daily  visit  to  the  corner  were  the  Rev.  Frank  W. 
Gunsaulus,  the  Rev.  Frank  Bristol,  the  Rev.  Mel- 
ancthon  Woolsey  Stryker  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Hogan.  This  quadrilateral  of  the  cloth»  covering 
so  many  different  creeds,  was  a  new  and  engaging 
study  to  the  satirist.  As  in  previous  years  out 
West,  when  the  characters  of  the  stage  and  the 
acquaintances  of  the  green  room  were  made  to 
furnish  him  with  so  much  material  for  story,  wit- 
ticism and  caricature,  the  literary  divines  that  fell 
in  his  way  now  became  Field's  victims.  He  dub- 
bed their  rendezvous  "Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner," 
holding  himself  the  exemplar  of  the  ^'sinner." 
The  comer  he  coddled  and  nursed  as  he  had  cod- 
dled and  nursed  the  beautiful  baby  Emma  Abbott 
never  had,  and  he  wrote  reams  of  stories  that  were 
copied  throughout  this  country.  Imaginary  meet- 
ings of  the  bibliomaniac  cult  and  versified  satire 
localized  in  the  corner  of  the  old  books  came  from 
Field's  pen  in  a  stream  that  trickled  through  all 
the  litefary  channels  of  all  the  cities  having  any, 
until  the  '^Saints  and  Sinners'  Comer"  came  to  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  shrine,  if  not  a  curio  among 
world-famed  corners. 

Some  entertaining  incidents  pertaining  to  the 
famous  nook  are  given  by  a  writer  in  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  On  a  blood  red  sheet  of  paper  inclosed 
in  a  blood  red  envelope  the  following  was  one  day 
discovered  in  the  "Saints  and   Sinners'  Corner:" 

IN  TRUST  FOR   THB   PRBACHERS. 

The  Epistle  of 

St.  Eugene  to  St.  Francis, 

A.  D.  i8q3. 

Published  by  the  Chicago  Tract  Society 

(elevated). 

THB   EPISTLB. 

When  man  forsakes  the  narrow  path 
Which  righteous  Presbyterians  tread. 

He  dons  the  ribald  garb  of  wrath 
And  flaunts  the  wicked  color,  red. 

His  hat  and  socks  of  carmine  hue 
Offend  his  brother's  startled  gaze; 

His  shoes  are  red,  his  kerchiefs,  too. 
With  vanity's  vermilion  blaze. 

And  flaming  thus  from  bead  to  foot. 
He  boldly  stalks  from  bad  to  worse, 

Pining  to  paint  creation  red — 
And  all  is  read  except  his  verse. 

Pastors,  I  know  whereof  I  speak; 

Oh!  shun  damnation's  yawning  brink, 
And  orthodox  salvation  seek 

In  cream  white  note  and  violet  pink. 


The  writer,  it  will  be  perceived,  was  Field,  while 
**St.  Francis"  is  none  other  than  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Gunsaulus,  who  had  a  weakness  for  red  neckties 
and  other  florid  fashions.  "And  all  is  read  except 
his  verse,"  alludes  to  a  volume  which  not  even  the 
personal  popularity  of  the  preacher  could  tempt 
any  considerable  number  of  persons  to  place  on 
their  book  shelves. 

The  greatest  event  in  the  history  of  the  corner 
was  planned  by  Field  himself,  and  in  it  be  was 
the  leading  actor.  Shortly  before  New  Year's, 
1890,  the  following  invitation  was  sent  out: 

:  "SAINTS  AND  SINNERS'  CORNER.": 

DEC.  31,  1890. 


BE  THERE! 


10:30  P.  M.  SHARP. 


To  see  the  old  year  out  and  the  new  year  in! 
That  was  the  merry  purpose.  At  the  time  ad- 
vertised, with  Melville  E.  Stone  as  master  of  cere- 
monies, informal  entertainment  was  begun,  and 
continued  in  storytelling  and  recitation  until  the 
hour  and  minute  hands  of  the  clock  were  as  one 
on  the  figure  XII.  Then  the  lights  went  out, 
leaving  every  one  to  witness  the  succession  of 
years  in  darkness.  At  the  same  moment  there 
came  from  the  distant  gloom  of  the  store,  in 
sepulchral  tones,  these  spoken  lines,  heard  for  the 
first  time: 

dibdin's  ghost. 

Dear  wife,  last  midnight  while  I  read 

The  tomes  you  so  despise, 
A  spectre  rose  beside  my  bed 

And  spoke  in  this  true  wise: 
•*From  Canaan's  beatific  coast 

I've  come  to  visit  thee — 
For  I  am  Frognall  Dibdin's  ghost!" 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

I  bade  him  welcome,  and  we  twain 
,     Discussed  with  buoyant  hearts 
The  various  things  that  appertain 

To  bibliomaniac  arts. 
"Since  you  are  fresh  from  t'other  side. 

Pray  tell  me  of  that  host 
That  treasured  books  before  they  died," 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

"They've  entered  into  perfect  rest, 

For  in  the  life  they've  won 
There  are  no  auctions  to  molest — 

Nor  creditors  to  dun. 
Their  heavenly  rapture  has  no  bounds 

Beside  that  jasper  sea, 
It  is  a  joy  unknown  to  Lowndes," 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

Much  I  rejoiced  to  hear  him  speak 

Of  biblio  bliss  above, 
For  I  am  one  of  those  who  seek 

What  bibliomaniacs  love. 
**But  tell  me — for  I  long  to  hear 

What  interests  me  most, 
Are  wives  admitted  to  that  sphere?" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

**The  womenfolks  are  few  up  there, 
For  'twere  not  fair  you  know, 
That  they  our  heavenly  joy  should  share 
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Who  vex  us  here  below! 
The  few  are  those  who  have  been  kind 

To  husbands  such  as  we — 
They  knew  our  fads  and  didn't  mind," 

Says  Dibden*s  ghost  to  me. 

**But  what  of  those  who  scolded  us 

When  we  w^ould  read  in  bed — 
Or,  wanting  victuals,  made  a  fuss 

When  we  bought  books  instead? 
And  what  of  those  who  dusted  not 

Our  treasured  pride  and  boast — 
Shall  they  profane  that  sacred  spot?" 

Says  I  to  Dibden's  ghost. 

•'O.  no!     They  tread  that  other  path 

Which  leads  where  torments  roll, 
And  worms — yes, bookworms,  vent  their  wrath 

Upon  the  guilty  soul! 
Untouched  by  bibliomaniacs'  grace, 

That  saveth  such  as  we. 
They  wallow  in  that  dreadful  place!" 

Says  Dibdin's  ghost  to  me. 

"To  my  dear  wife  will  I  recite 

What  things  I've  heard  you  say; 
She'll  let  me  read  the  books  by  night, 

She'll  let  me  buy  by  day; 
For  we  together,  by  and  by, 

Would  join  that  heavenly  host — 
She's  earned  a  rest  as  well  as  I!" 

Says  I  to  Dibdin's  ghost. 

The  lights  renewed  and  Field  almost  riotously 
congratulated;  illuminated  menus  were  passed 
among  the  assembled  bibliomaniacs  seated  and  dis- 
posed about  in  all  conceivable  positions  among  the 
books,  and  on  the  old  book  boxes  brought  up  from 
the  cellar  to  serve  as  seats.  A  pail  of  punch  and 
something  much  more  potent  in  quickening  the 
blood  were  provided  for  the  irreclaimable  sinners. 
Oysters,  deviled  crabs,  salad,  cheese,  coflfee  and 
cigars  were  served  in  plenty,  and  the  session  was 
prolonged  far  into  the  morning.  Paul  du  Challiu, 
the  distinguished  French  traveler,  who  was  pres- 
ent, declared  he  never  enjoyed  so  heartily  the 
birth  of  a  year. 

Field  had  poked  around  the  Wabash  front  of 
the  store  until  he  found  a  cheap  autograph  album, 
which  he  dedicated  with  impromptu  verse  as  the 
future  secret  repository  of  a  thought  each  member 
should  inscribe.  This  album,  full  of  literary  be- 
quests to  the  "corner,"  was  burned  with  the  other 
treasures  lost  in  the  fire. 

Among  the  sinners  who  followed  in  the  wicked 
ways  of  their  self-assumed  champion  were  Dr.  W. 
F.  Poole,  then  librarian  at  the  Newberry.  Dr. 
Poole  was  one  of  two  elements,  such  as  oil  and 
water,  that  Field  with  all  his  jocular  ingenuity 
could  never  mix.  The  other  was  William  Henry 
Smith,  then  at  the  head  of  the  Associated  Press. 
Dr.  Poole  and  Mr.  Smith  w-ere  given  to  historical 
criticism  in  the  Dial,  and  one  had  gone  so  far  in 
intellectual  depravity  some  years  previous  as  to 
remorselessly  criticise  the  learned  historical  criti- 
cis -J  of  the  other,  whereat  a  cataclysm  befell  the 
fi-fendship  of  the   two    worthy   gentlemen.     For 


years  they  passed  each  other  by  in  scorn  and 
loathing,  and  in  the  "Saints'  Corner"  the  appear- 
ance of  one  meant  the  disappearance  of  the  other. 

Charles  A.  Barnes,  the  owner  of  the  celebrated 
collection  of  Americana;  Slason  Thompson,  the  au- 
thor, playwright  and  general  all-round  athlete 
with  the  editorial  pen;  and  Frank  M.  Morris  were 
also  members  of  the  set. 

Then  there  was  Melville  E.  Stone,  whom  Field 
continually  tried  to  plague  by  pointing  him  out  as 
a  bibliomaniac  on  the  subject  of  crime  and  detective 
fiction,  though  in  fact  he  was  engaged  in  making 
a  collection  of  Napoleon  literature  that  is  now 
said  to  be  one  of  the  most  complete  in  the  country. 

Frank  Lamed  was  the  only  one  of  the  saints 
and  sinners  who  had  the  hardihood  to  cross  swords 
with  Field.  It  seems  that  some  ill-disposed  Chi 
cago  woman  had  facetiously  remarked  that  Field's 
face  always  reminded  her  of  a  convict,  and,  the 
quotation  reaching  Larned's  ears,  he  ever  after- 
wards pestered  Field  with  it.  Larned,  talented 
and  unassuming,  wrote  that  delightful  bit  of 
"I  Love  You,  Field,  for  Dibdin's  Ghost,"  with  the 
refrain,  "Many  a  hearty  laugh  beside,"  which  has 
perished  with  the  "Saints  and  Sinners"  album, 
unless  Francis  Wilson  copied  it  when  gathering 
material  for  his  little  book  on  Field. 

Perhaps  Ben  T.  Cable  was  the  object  of  most 
envy  in  the  corner,  for,  by  a  rare  stroke  of  enter- 
prise, made  possible  by  the  want  of  foresight  and 
courage  in  rivals,  he  secured  the  greatest  treasure 
ever  bartered  there.  This  was  George  Washing- 
ton's copy  of  Robert  Burns'  poems,  in  the  first 
American  edition.  Washington's  library  was  sold 
to  Henry  Stevens  of  London,  by  him  catalogued 
and  sold  for  the  most  part  in  detail  to  Boston  col- 
lectors. The  Burns  volume  had  drifted  to  Canada, 
where  Mr.  Millard  secured  it.  When  it  made  its 
appearance  in  the  corner  Frank  Gunsaulus  got  the 
first  option,  Bristol  the  second,  Stryker  the  third, 
and  Cable  the  fourth.  The  price,  $150,  was  a 
little  high  for  the  saints,  who  made  no  pretense  as 
to  bank  accounts,  and  to  Cable's  great  delight  he 
was  one  day  informed  that  he  stood  first  in  line  of 
succession  of  those  who  had  asked  the  privilege 
of  buying  the  book.  Many  times  since  then  Mr. 
Millard  has  offered  him  $300  for  the  volume.  It  is 
easily  worth  $500  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  Mr. 
Cable  would  part  with  it  for  $600. 

Field  was  essentially  a  bibliophrydasiac,  or,  in 

other   words,    an   inspirer    of    bibliomania.     His 

most  notable   proselytes  to   the  noble  craze  were 

Francis   Wilson,     the    comedian,   and    Harry  B. 

Smith,  the  librettist.     Although    they  had   never 

collected  any  books  until  Field  introduced  them  to 

the  seductive  corner  of  the  most  worshiped  saints 

and  most  hopeless  sinners,  they  took  so  kindly  to 
the  disease  that  they  are  now  known  in  the  book 
markets  of  Europe  as  well  as  at  home  for  their 
enthusiasm,  knowledge  and  lavishness. 
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Wilson  relates  in  his  book  that  he  found  it  im- 
possible to  get  a  volume  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
"Denver  Tribune  Primer,"  because  ©f  the  obstacles 
Field  himself  put  in  his  way  to  bother  and  tease 
him.  One  day  about  two  weeks  before  he  died 
Field  showed  Millard  a  copy  of  what  Wilson 
coveted,  and  said:  "I  intend  that  he  shan't  have 
it,  just  to  worry  him.  I'm  going  over  and  will  sell 
it  to  Cleveland,"  meaning  Mr.  C.  B.  Cleveland, 
who  was  one  of  the  liberal  plungers  of  the  corner. 
Cleveland  paid  $50  for  the  book,  and  was  glad  to 
get  it. 

Some  time  ago  a  Denver  bookseller  walked 
into  the  corner,  and,  addressing  Mr.  Millard,  said: 
'I'believe  I  have  something  here  that  will  interest 
you."  He  then  showed  a  letter  from  Field  in  the 
years  agone,  in  which  he  had  inclosed  $10  as  the 
suflScient  price  for  the  volume,  given  to  him  at 
that  figure,  because  he  'intended  to  present  it  to 
his  dear  friend,  Francis  Wilson."  The  two  book 
experts  had  a  good  laugh  over  Field's  Yankee 
trick,  and  the  Denver  man  satisfied  himself  with 
the  reflection,  "Well,  I  did  well  after  all,  for  I  got 
the  book  for  a  dollar." 

Field's  bibliomania  dialogues,  in  which  the 
several  characters  of  the  corner  are  made  to  air 
their  hobbies  and  entangle  each  other  in  satirical 
controversy,  would  fill  volumes.  They  are  gem- 
med with  bibliomaniac  verse  and  epigram.  A  fair 
sample  of  the  latter  has  the  bookworm  for  its  sub- 
ject. 

Guy  Magee  was  one  of  the  saddest  of  the  sin- 
ner cases.  He  had  at  first  what  seemed  a  rational 
attack,  but  in  course  of  time  it  developed  into  a 
serious  and  not  too  happy  case  of  obsession.  Guy 
ran  to  dramatic  novelties,  and  soon  accumulated 
such  a  passion  for  them  that  he  decided  to  go  into 
the  business  of  buying  and  selling,  so  that  he 
might  always  have  something  new  and  alluring 
within  reach,  while  he  would  be  enabled  to  rid 
himself  of  the  stale  and  tiresome.  But,  like  Don 
Vincente,  the  friarof  Poblat  Convent,  who  turned 
bookseller  at  Barcelona  that  he  might  live 
happily  in  the  midst  of  fresh  old  books,  he  con- 
ceived such  a  fondness  for  those  treasures  in  de- 
mand by  patrons  that  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  that  calculating  state  of  mind  which  would 
suffer  him  to  part  with  them.  So  Guy  closed  shop 
and  voted  himself  a  clever  collector,  but  a  poor 
jobber  in  books. 

E.  G.  Asay,  the  veteran  collector,  whose  library 
had  been  dispersed  by  reverses  of  fortune,  was 
the  patriarch  of  the  corner  for  a  long  time,  and  its 
most  entertaining  visitor,  for  he  never  tired  of 
relating  experiences  in  book  collecting  that  pre- 
sented in  every  imaginable  phase  of  tragedy, 
romance  and  comedy  the  trials  and  tribulations  of 
bibliomania. 

W.  Irving   Way,    who   is  now  a  catalogue  an- 


tbority  and  a  dealer,  was  in  the  earlier  days  of  the 
corner  one  of  its  most  exalted  members.  The  re- 
cord shows  that  in  the  mail  of  a  single  day  as 
many  as  six  letters  making  frantic  inquiry  for 
books  were  received  from  him. 

Mrs.  F.  S.  Peabody,  a  distinguished  extra  illus- 
trator, was  the  only  woman  of  Chicago  who  was 
recognized  as  qualified  for  honorary  membership, 
since  woman  manifestly  could  not  be  admitted  as 
sermonizing  saints,  and  who  would  dare  to  advo- 
cate their  admission  to  the  corner  as  sinners! 

Booth  and  Barrett  called  invariably  together,  as 
honorary  outside  members;  Booth  uninterested 
and  taciturn,  Barrett  inquisitive  and  full  of  the 
desire  of  investment.  His  purchases  were  always 
Qf  books  pertaining  to  the  stage  or  its  history. 

Charles  Dudley  Warner  invariably **dropped  in" 
at  the  corner  during  his  visits  to  Chicago.  One 
morning  about  10  o'clock  he  discovered  to  his  sur- 
prise and  delight  a  Villon.  *•!  declare,"  he  ex- 
claimed, '*I  have  never  before  seen  an  unabridged 
edition,"  and  thereupon  sat  down  to  devour  it. 
At  4  o'clock,  just  six  hours  later — not  having  re- 
moved his  eyes  from  the  book  in  the  meantime — 
he  arose,  looked  at  his  watch,  and  remarking, 
"Well,  well,  I  haven't  had  lunch  yet,"  glided  out 
of  the   corner  as  though  still  in  a  literary  trance. 

Henry  Irving  has  bought  in  the  corner  at  a 
single  purchase  as  much  as  $1,000  worth  of  old 
English  publications  to  take  home,  and  he  gave 
as  his  reason  for  doing  so,  strange  to  say,  that  the 
books  were  cheaper  than  in  London. 

Sol  Smith  Russell  and  Joe  Jefferson  took  little 
out  of  the  corner  save  drapiatic  lore,  to  the  collec- 
tion to  which  both  are  devoted. 

The  last  notable  purchase  in  the  corner  was 
$500  worth  of  Cruikshankiana,  made  by  Banker 
George  A.  Laurens  of  Galesburg. 

Among  the  latter-day  recruits  of  the  corner 
were  President  Finley  of  Knox  College,  Horace 
H.  Martin,  S.  M.  Crandall,  George  S.  Payson,  the 
book -bindings  collector;  Dr.  Neeley  of  Memphis, 
whose  passion  is  books  on  dueling;  George  Merri- 
weather,  the  first  edition  chaser;  Henry  Selfridge 
of  Marshall  Field  &  Co.,  who  promises  to  develop 
into  the  most  lavish  collector  of  the  city;  John  A. 
Spoor,  and  John  H.  Wren  of  the  Caxton  Club. 

In  the  history  of  the  world  only  a  few  bib- 
liotaphs  have  existed.  One  of  them  was  a  member 
of  the  corner  coterie — DeWitt  Miller.  The  bib- 
liotaph,  in  contrast  to  the  bibliophile,  who  loves 
books,  and  the  bibliomaniac,  who  is  possessed  by 
an  unrestrained  passion  for  them,  is  one  who  de- 
lights in  buying  and  storing  them  as  squirrels, 
mice  and  ground  animals  store  things  against  the 
imaginary  needs  of  a  future  day. 

Bishop  Heber  was  the  most  distinguished  of  bib- 
liotaphs.  He  was  rich  and  he  bought  books  by 
the  tens  of  thousands.     He  would  hold  as  foolish- 
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ness  that  saying  of  tlie  Greeks  which  exhorts  one 
to  do  nothing  too  much.  According  to  Heber's 
theory,  it  was  impossible  to  have  too  many  books. 
He  had  a  library  in  his  house  at  Hodnet.  His 
residence  in  Pimlico,  where  he  died,  was  filled, 
like  Magliabecchi's  at  Florence,  with  books  from 
the  top  to  the  bottom;  every  chair,  every  table, 
every  passage  contained  piles  of  erudition.  He 
had  a  house  in  York  street,  London,  filled  with 
books.  He  had  a  library  at  Oxford,  one  at  Ant- 
werp, one  at  Brussels,  and  one  at  Ghent.  The 
most  accurate  estimate  of  his  collections  places 
the  total  at  146,827  volumes,  which  cost  him  half 
a  million  dollars.  After  his  death  the  catalogue 
of  his  accumulations  was  published  in  three  parts 
and  the  sales  lasted  over  three  years. 

What  Bishop  Heber  was  to  England,  DeWitt 
Miller  is  to  the  United  States.     The  bibliotaph  of 

the  "Saints  and  Sinners'  Corner**  already  has  large 
collections  stored  in  a  dozen  cities,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  he  knows  himself  how  many  books 
he  really  owns.  Americaii  Book- Lore. 

The  Making  of  a  Dictionary. 

The  enormity  of  the  work  which  the  compila- 
tion of  the  New  English  Dictionary  entails  was 
recently  explained  by  Dr.  Murray  before  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Philological  Society  at  the  University 
College,  Gower  street,  London,  Professor  Skeat 
being  Chairman.  Dr.  Murray  told  how  the  con- 
stantly accumulating  material  was  being  dealt 
with.     The  following  is  a  resume  of  his  speech: 

He  acknowledged  the  services  rendered  by 
various  voluntary  workers  in  the  department  of 
research,  and  explained  how  the  constantly  ac- 
cumulating material  was  being  dealt  with.  Inci- 
dentally, he  mentioned  that  the  whole  of  the 
original  manuscripts  for  Pa.  and  Pe.  was  lost  for 
twelve  years,  and  that  a  remnant  only  was  at  last 
found  in  a  stable  in  County  Cavan.  The  manu- 
script had  been  used  as  waste  paper,  but  enough 
remained  to  show  that  the  whole  of  it  had- at  one 
time  been  lodged  in  the  stable.  The  section  Hy. 
was  also  lost  for  many  years,  but  that  had  fortu- 
nately been  recovered.  He  was  endeavoring  to 
arrange  the  work  so  that  more  than  half  the  die 
tionary — up  to  the  middle  of  the  letter  L — would 
be  complete  before  the  middle  of  the  present  cen- 
tury. It  was,  however,  very  difficult  to  plan  out 
the  work  in  equal  sections  of  a  letter.  The  differ- 
ence represented  a  degree  as  great  as  the  propor- 
tion of  the  3  to  I. 

The  words  in  H,  for  instance,  required  much 
more  treatment  than  the  words  in  I;  and,  indeed, 
for  sustained  difficulty,  no  letter  in  the  dictionary 
approached  the  letter  H.  The  number  of  words 
beginning  with  H,  of  which  the  origin  was  un- 
certain, was  very  great.  Etymological  difficulties 
might  always  be  expected  in  words  with  the  short 


radical  vowel  "u,"  and  that  maxim  had  been  very 
fully  borne  out  by  the  words,  such  as  **huddle" 
and  **hug,"  beginning  in  "hu."  But  though  he 
had  been  compelled  to  spend  on  H  more  time  than 
he  had  calculated,  he  had  actually  finished  and 
passed  for  press  in  the  last  year  as  many  as  272 
pages— the  largest  tale  of  work  yet  accomplished 
on  the  dictionary.  In  connection  with  this 
achievement,  it  was  to  be  remembered  that  there 
were  only  270  working  days  in  the  year,  or  2,000 
working  hours,  and  what  these  figures  meant  was 
that  the  dictionary  was  being  produced  at  the  rate 
of  two  and  a  half  hours  per  column,  that  allow- 
ance of  time  including  all  work,  from  the  original 
research  to  the  printing.  Several  German  profes- 
sors had,  indeed,  expressed  their  great  astonish- 
ment at  the  rate  of  progress  achieved.  He  and 
Mr.  Bradley  together  had  produced  456  pages  in 
the  year,  so  that  three  of  the  next  four  quarterly 
parts  would  be  double  parts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  review  of  the  year's 
work  Dr.  Murray  read  a  paper  on  the  special  diffi- 
culties encountered  in  treating  the  words  under 
the  letter  H.  He  pointed  out  that  only  in  a  small 
proportion  of  words  did  the  earliest  written  in- 
stance take  one  back  to  the  beginning  of  the 
words  in  the  language  which  had  probably  been 
in  spoken  use  some  time  before.  For  the  new 
dictionary  five  millions  of  quotations  had  been 
collected  from  the  works  of  all   ages — a  mass  of 

material  never  approached  before,  but  the  mate- 
rial thus  supplied  for  the  history  of  a  word  was, 
as  it  were,  only  the  torso,  the  extremities  being 
still  to  seek.  The  order  of  precedence  of  several 
uses  of  the  same  word,  was  often  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  decide,  for  it  might  be,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  words  **hunch"  and  "hump,"  that  the  com- 
pounds appeared  in  the  written  language  before 
the  simple  words.  For  example,  the  word  "hunch- 
backed** was  first  found  in  the  second  quarto  of 
"Richard  III.,**  though  there  it  was  probably  an 
accidental  corruption  of  "bunch-backed,**  appear- 
ing in  the  first  quarto,  in  the  folios  and  in  another 
place  in  the  second  quarto. 

But  the  word  "hunch-backed**  had  become  quite 
common  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
Yet  the  simple  substantive  "hunch**  was  not 
found  before  1804.  Such  cases  were  extremely 
baffling.  The  fact  was  that  as  yet  we  knew  very 
little  about  etymology  and  the  way  in  which 
words  had  arisen.  Words  were  constantly  crop- 
ping up  in  Elizabethan  times  of  which  nothing  was 
known  and  of  which  nothing  cognate  could  be 
found  in  any  foreign  language.  After  the  discov- 
ery of  Sanscrit  it  was  fondly  supposed  that  Aryan 
roots  existed  (if  they  could  be  found)  for  all  words, 
but  that  was  certainly  not  true  of  all  English 
words.  There  were  cases  in  which  the  closest 
and  most  immediate  inquiry  could  not  discover 
the  origin  of  modem  words.  For  example,  the 
word  "dude**  suddenly  appeared  in  America,  and, 
though  investigation  was  made  within  a  few 
weeks  of  the  recognition  of  the  word,  no  one 
could  say  how  it  originated.  It  came  epidemically, 
so  to  speak,  and  it  has  remained. 
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Our  Ancestors'  Lesson-Books. 

In  glancing  at  the  suject  of  education  in  the 
olden  time — education  before  it  became  the  many- 
headed,  all-engrossing  giant  it  now  is — one  is  in- 
clined to  be  surprised  at  two  things.  First,  that 
our  sturdy  forefathers  knew  so  little  :  and  sec- 
ond, that  they  knew  so  much;  or,  to  speak 
the  exact  truth,  as  much  as  they  did.  The  majority 
of  them  were,  one  must  admit,  arrant  ignoramuses 
as  far  as  book-lore  was  concerned.  But  let  no 
man  deride  them  for  this;  rather  let  him  consider 
carefully  the  books  from  whose  pages  former 
generations  were  constrained  with  sorrow  and 
sighing  to  cull  the  bitters  of  knowledge.  After- 
wards he  will  possibly  marvel  how  on  earth  his 
great-^reat-grandfather,  whose  pictured  face  gazes 
at  him  severely  from  beneath  a  Georgian  wig, 
ever  got  learning  enough  to  become  a  lawyer  or  a 
bishop,  as  the  case  may  be.  A  liberal  application 
of  the  rod  helped,  perhaps,  in  some  measure;  but 
into  that  branch  of  the  subject  we  will  not  at  this 
time  wander. 

Badly  printed  and  unutterably  wearisome  were 
the  earliest  educational  works;  there  was  not  the 
faintest  attempt  to  render  them  interesting  to  the 
"painful*'  scholar.  True,  to  us  modern  individuals 
some  of  them  appear  excessively  funny;  but  it  is 
hardly  probable  that  the  unfortunate  wights  for 
whose  edification  they  were  written  regarded  them 
in  this  light — especially  as  the  humor  to  be  found 
in  them  is  entirely  unintentional.  For  instance, 
there  is  a  quaint  little  grammar  tucked  away  upon 
a  lofty  shelf  at  the  Bodleian,  which  was  compiled, 
to  quote  its  author,  for  the  ''happy  proceeding''  of 
scholars  in  the  I^atin  tongue.  Note  that  he  does 
not  write  it  tung,  like  another  learned  pedagogue, 
Richard  Mulcaster.  The  happy  proceeding  sounds, 
i'  faith,  like  the  direst  irony.  Lived  there  in  those 
days  a  boy  with  so  unnatural  a  mind  that  he  loved 
his  Latin  grammar?  I  do  not  believe  it;  but  if  one 
did,  his  schoolfellows  probably  put  an  end  to  him 
speedily. 

When  a  child — our  ancestral  child,  of  course — 
had  done  with  his  hornbook,  he  was  presently 
harassed  by  some  dreadful  little  spelling-book  or 
another.  One  of  the  pioneers  in  this  line  was 
called  "A  petee  schole  of  spellinge  and  writinge 
Englishe."  dated  158©.  As  a  later  effort  came 
"The  Compleat  Schoolmaster,"  which  was  oblig- 
ingly composed  for  the  general  good — see  preface 
— by  John  Brooksbank,  minister,  residing  in  Jeru- 
salem Court,  Fleet  Street.  This  "Compleat  School- 
master" is  a  nightmare  in  two  parts,  either  of 
them  calculated  to  drive  the  learner  crazy.  In  the 
first,  he  was  forced  to  struggle  in  mortal  combat 
with  such  words  as  spleyngth,  sprawygld,  and 
squewagls,  which  are  not  Welsh,  however  much 
they  may  look  like  it.  In  the  second,  he  proceed- 
ed from  comparatively  simple  sentences,  as  *'Beg 


the  big  buffle  bag  and  let  it  ly  on  the  bog,"  to  such 
complicated  efforts  as  *'He  was  dribl'd  and  drabl'd 
'cause  he  grubl'd  where  they  brabl'd,"  or  "Now  he 
wabls  'cause  he  was  hackl'd  with  kibls  and  cobls." 
There  are  four  and-twenty  pages  of  this  stuff 
which  is  all  the  more  aggravating  because  one 
feels  an  intense  and  unreasoning  desire  to  get  to 
the  meaning  of  it.  Why  did  he,  whoever  he  was, 
go  and  grubl  where  they  had  a  fancy  to  brabl, 
and  what  came  of  it  at  last?  Also, are  those  myster- 
ious kibls  and  cobls  chilblains,  or  are  they  pebbles? 

I  picture  the  Rev.  John  Brooksbank  to  myself 
as  a  shabby-genteel  man  with  a  double  chin,  and 
a  fat  way  of  rolling  out  his  syllables.  He  walked 
Fleet  Street  before  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  otherwise 
the  two  who  dealt  in  words  might  have  met  and 
had  a  tussle  royal,  adjourning  to  the  *'Mitre"  or 
the  "Cheshire  Cheese"  afterwards.  On  second 
thoughts,  however,  I  feel  sure  that  the  great 
Cham  of  literature,  as  Smollett  called  him,  would 
have  had  nought  to  say  to  a  person  who  could  in- 
vent such  nonsense  as  "He  kept  his  birthday  at 
the  mirtl  with  a  turtl  in  a  kurtl."  A  second  tedious 
spelling-book  compiled  by  this  same  Mr.  Brooks- 
bank contains  no  fewer  than  three  separate  dedi- 
cations,  one  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  to 
whom  he  comprehensively  wishes  "all  Health  and 
Happiness,  external,  internal,  and  eternal,"  one 
to  the  Aldermen,  and  one  to  the  Apprentices. 
"England's  perfect  School-Master,"  1699,  by  Na- 
thaniel Strong,  is  a  creation  of  the  same  ilk;  the 
grandest  thing  about  it  being  the  title.  One  can- 
not help  being  amused  too,  at  an  advertisement 
in  the  London  Chronicle,  in  which  Mrs.  Lownes 
of  the  White  Lion  recommends  a  grammar  for 
young  children. 

Ancient  illustrated  alphabets  usually  rejoiced 
in  two  or  three  gruesome  little  pictures,  calculated 
to  strike  terror  to  the  infant  breast.  As  the 
punishment  of  hanging  was  so  much  in  vogue  for 
even  trivial  offenses,  the  letter  G  almost  invari- 
ably stood  for  Gallows.  To  impress  the  moral  still 
deeper,  R  stood  for  "Robber  who  died  by  the  Rope," 
and  M  for  Murder,  graphically  illustrated  by  a  cut 
representing  one  man  stabbing  another;  C  started 
the  series  with  Cofiin,  so  that  altogether  an  old 
alphabet  is  a  very  lively  and  instructive  piece  of 
work.  In  extenuation  it  must  be  said  that  the 
publishers  did  but  follow  the  popular  taste,  for 
even  kind  and  well-meaning  parents  were  of  the 
opinion  that  an  occasional  dose  of  horrors  was  good 
for  their  offspring.  This  we  can  see  from  the 
"Fairchild  Family,"  that  delectable  little  story- 
book the  early  editions  of  which  have  been  liter- 
ally thumbed  out  of  existence.  In  this  tale,  the 
three  children,  the  oldest  of  whom  is  only  nine, 
are  solemnly  taken  by  their  father  to  see  a  criminal 
hanging  in  chains.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  they  are  anxious  to  get  away  from  this  ghastly 
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spectacle  as  quickly  as  possible.  But  Mr.  Pair- 
child  will  not  let  them  stir  from  the  spot  until  he 
has  related  the  whole  history  of  the  crime,  and 
finished  up  with  an  appropriate  hymn  and  prayer. 
These  were  the  days,  one  must  recollect,  when 
London  mothers  of  the  poorer  classes  took  their 
children  as  a  great  treat  to  see  an  execution  at 
Newgate. 

As  time  went  on,  spelling-books  and  ^'Compleat 
Schoolmaster"  blossomed  out  into  short  tales, 
which  generally  endeavored  to  point  a  moral, 
although,  it  must  be  admitted,  it  was  often  rather 
a  dubious  one.  The  good  intention,  however,  was 
always  there,  and  people  were  nothing  like  so 
critical  as  they  are  now.  An  unpretentious 
"Reader,"  to  be  bought  at  the  "Hand  and  Pen" 
in  East  Smithfield  gives  a  little  story  which 
strikes  one  as  being  somewhat  of  a  curiosity  in 
this  line.     It  may  be  briefly  rendered  as  follows: 

A  certain  old  man  is  in  the  habit  of  rising  early, 
while  his  son,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  confirmed  slug- 
gard. In  the  course  of  one  of  his  matutinal  walks, 
the  old  gentleman  picks  up  a  bag  of  gold,  which, 
upon  his  return,  he  exhibits  triumphantly  to 
his  boy. 

"It  had  been  good  for  him  that  lost  it  to  have 
been  in  bed  as  I  am,"  is  the  characteristic  remark 
Of  young  Hopeful  as  he  lolls  upon  his  pillows. 
With  this  sentiment,  however,  his  parent  will  by 
no  means  agree,  and  he  tells  his  son — this  is  rather 
a  shock  to  the  honest  reader — that  he  intends  to 
use  some  of  the  gold  to  put  him  to  a  trade  where 
he  will  have  to  work  the  best  part  of  the  night. 
Moral  (not  in  the  book):  Always  stick  to  what 
you  find  in  your  morning  walks. 

"The  patient  Sheep"  is  also  singularly  artless 
and  inconsequent.  "There  was  once  a  sheep  so 
charming  from  its  innocent  countenance,  its  fine 
fleecy  coat,  and  its  harmless  pranks,  that  the  son 
of  the  gentleman  whose  property  it  was  took  it 
home  for  his  amusement.  Having  played  with  it 
for  a  length  of  time,  till  he  was  tired,  it  was  again 
retiimed  to  the  flock.  During  its  domestic  con- 
finement it  had  endured  many  sufferings  from  the 
wildness  of  its  young  master,  and  now  no  longer 
dreaded  shearing,  or  the  other  hardships  incidental 
to  the  flock,  for  its  early  privations  had  taught  it 
patience.  Moral:  In  youth  be  patient  under  suffer- 
ing, and  learn  to  bear  wrong  meekly." 

Another  primitive  reader,  for  the  use  of  schools, 
rejoiced  in  the  imposing  title  of  "A  Delectable 
Little  History  in  Metre  of  a  Lord  and  his  three 
Sons,  containing  his  Latter  Will  and  Legacy  to 
them  upon  his  death-bed;  and  what  befell  them 
after  his  death."  Later  on  we  arrive  at  "The 
Ladies'  Help  to  Spelling,"  1722,  compiled  by  a 
Scotch  pedagogue,  which  was  in  addition  a  Letter- 
Writer,  and  ended  up  with  thirty-seven  pages  of 
Biblical  names,  divided  into  syllables!  There  was 


also  the  "Polite  Tutoress,"  written  more  especially 
for  feminine*  sprigs  of  nobility,  being  a  "Series  of 
Dialogues  between  a  sensible  Governess  and 
several  of  her  pupils  of  the  first  Rank." 

Mayor's  Spelling-book  was  popular  during  the 
first  half  of  the  present  century,  and  went  through 
numerous  editions.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  can  recollect  their  early  struggles  with  it, 
and  with  the  simple  story  therein  related  of  Miss 
Jane  Bond,  who  had  a  new  doll,  and  "her  kind 
aunt  gave  her  a  fine  piece  of  cloth  to  make  a  shift 
for  it.  She  also  gave  her  a  pair  of  stays  and  a 
long  lace  with  a  tag  to  it,  some  pretty  blue  gauze 
to  make  a  frock  and  a  broad  white  sash."  There 
is  to  me  something  fascinating  about  the  idea  of 
that  early  Victorian  doll  with  stays  actually  made 
to  lace  up!  Somehow,  Miss  Jane  Bond  is  connected 
in  my  mind  with  a  certain  discreet  Miss  Betsy 
Higgins,  aged  six.  who  figures — promenading  on 
a  common  in  a  square-cut  bodice — in  one  of 
Dorothy  Kilner's  antiquated  stories.  Betsy,  we 
are  told,  held  up  her  head  and  turned  out  her 
toes,  and  was  so  clever  and  agreeable  that  every- 
body was  fond  of  her.  She  never  forgot  to  say 
Madam  or  Sir;  so  that  people  used  to  call  her  the 
good  Miss  Higgins.  The  book  does  not  mention 
whether  she  died  young  or  not. 

A  new  era  in  educational  works  was  inaugurated 
by  Mrs.  Barbauld,  Mrs.  Trimmer,  and  Hannah 
More,  all  of  whom  did  good  service  in  their  gener- 
ation. Their  writings  had,  at  any  rate,  something 
human  about  them,  aquality  conspicuously  absent 
in  those  of  their  predecessors.  It  would  be  hard 
to  say  how  many  thousands  of  British  children 
were  brought  up  on  Mrs.  Barbauld 's  "Easy  Les- 
sons" and  "Hymns  in  Prose,"  and  Mrs.  Trimmer's 
spelling-books  and  "Fabulous  Histories."  These 
last  were  great  favorites,  particularly  one  which 
dealt  with  the  fortunes  of  a  family  of  Redbreasts, 
who  were  dubbed  respectively  Robin,  Dicky, 
Pecksy,  and  Flapsy.  Mrs.  Trimmer,  a  most 
kindly,  comfortable-looking  person  from  her  por- 
trait, had  twelve  children  of  her  own  to  bring  up, 
so  that  she  might  be  supposed  to  understand  what 
she  was  talking  about.  Now  that  every  second 
woman  you  meet  dabbles  in  literature,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  worthy  Mrs.  Trimmer  was 
extremely  anxious  to  get  her  books  placed  on  the 
S.  P.  C.  K.'s  lists,  but  that  "this  honor  she  was 
sensible  could  not  easily  be  attained  by  a  female 
writer."  After  con.siderable  delay,  however,  they 
passed  the  standard  of  orthodoxy  required,  being 
approved  of  by  certain  dignitaries  of  the  Church 
and  eminent  divines.  Consequently  the  creator 
of  Pecksy  and  Flapsy  was  made  happy. 

The  immediate  forerunners  of  our  modern  school 
books  were  very  scrappy  affairs.  Catechisms, 
Outlines,  and  Abridgments  were  the  order  of  the 
day  when  the  crinoline  swayed  supreme,  and  les- 
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sons  were  learned  to  the  accompaniment  of  the 
blackboard  and  the  stocks.  One  little  insignificant 
volume  was  made  to  do  duty  for  six,  being  packed 
with  assorted  information.  A  specimen  of  this 
kind  now  lies  before  me,  wanting  both  back  and 
title-page.  It  contains  a  Complete  English  Gram- 
mar, the  History  of  the  Kings  of  England,  with  a 
doggerel  verse  for  each.  Geography,  taking  in  the 
whole  world,  a  Chronological  Table  from  the  Crea- 
tion to  the  year  1776.  Arithmetic  Tables,  a  list  of 
foreign  coins,  and  a  page  or  two  of  mythology: 
This  last  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 
*Who  was  the  father  of  Bacchus?"  "What  can 
you  tell  me  about  Pomona?"  and  so  on.  Mythology 
does  not  receive  much  attention  in  present-day 
schools;  it  is  not  considered  a  ''branch."  As  a 
result,  the  rising  generation,  if  turned  into  a 
gallery  of  old  masters,  can  sometimes  find  no 
other  name  for  the  gods  and  goddesses  therein 
depicted  but  "old  dufifers." 

Lord  Byron  is  said  to  have  liked  "something 
craggy  whereon  to  break  his  mind."  Our  mothers 
and  fathers  broke  their  juvenile  minds,  and  so 
also  did  some  of  us,  upon  "Murray's  Grammar," 
which  was  craggy  enough  for  anybody,  Slater's 
"Chronology,"  Keith  "On  the  Globes,"  Mangnall's 
"Questions,"  Ince's  "Outlines,"  and  Pinnock's 
''Catechism;"  also  upon  the  "Child's  Guide  to 
Knowledge,"  "Mary's  Grammar,"  (but  that  had 
stories  in  it!),  and  dear  old  **Mrs.  Markham"  of 
happy  and  universal  memory.  Upon  many  a 
dusty  top  shelf  can  these  waifs  and  strays  of  by- 
gone educational  struggles  be  found,  left  stranded 
by  the  tide  that  is  now  a  mighty  toirent,  the  end 
of  whose  course  no  man  can  by  any  means  foresee. 

SHKII.A  E.  Braine. 


Titles  of  Books. 

Catalogued  by  title,  these  books  would  come 
under  the  following  heads: 

Agricultural — 
Ruskin,  J.     "On  the  Art  of  Constructing  Sheep- 
folds." 

Edge  worth.     "On  Irish  Bulls." 

Sporting — 
Eliot.     "The  Mill  on  the  Floss." 
'•The  Game  in  Wall  Street  and  How  to  Play  It 
Successfully." 


It  would  seem  that  in  Cromwell's  time  writers 
of  books  were  apt  in  incubating  freak  titles  that 
would  compare  favorably  with  such  titular  mon- 
strosities of  the  nineteenth  century  as  "The 
Monkey  That  Would  Not  Kill,"  etc.,  etc..  etc., 
etc.,  indefinitely.     Here  are  some  of  them: 

"A  Most  Delectable,  Sweet-Perfumed  Nose-Gay 
for  God's  Saints  to  Smell  At." 


"A  Pair  of  Bellows  to  Blow  Ofif  the  Dust  Cast 
Upon  John  Fry." 
"The  Snufifers  of  Divine  Love." 
"Hooks  and  Eyes  for  Believers'  Breeches." 
"High-Heeled  Shoes  for  Dwarfs  in  Holiness." 
"A  Sigh  of  Sorrow   for  the  Sinners  of  Zion, 
Breathed  Out  of    a   Hole    in    the   Wall    of    an 
Earthen  Vessel,  Known  Among  Men  by  the  name 
of  Samuel  Fish." 

"The  Spiritual  Mustard  Pot  to  Make  the  Soul 
Sneeze  with  Devotion." 

"A  Shot  Aimed  at  the  Devil's  Hind-Quarters 
Through  the  Tube  of  the  Cannon  of  the  Cove- 
nant." 


Apparently  red  is  the  favorite  color  in  fiction. 
Some  recent  titles  include: 

"The  Red  Badge  of  Courage,"  Crane. 
"The  Reds  of  the  Midi,"  Gras. 
"Meg  of  the  Scariet  Foot,"  Jirebuck. 
"Under  the  Red  Robe,"  Crockett. 
"Under  the  Red  Lamp,"  Doyle. 

The  taste  for  the  red  in  romance  is  not  wholly 
recent,  however,  as  shown  by  the  following  titles 
of  older  books: 

"Crimson  Kisses." 

"Scarlet  Sin." 

"Red  and  White,"  Holt. 

"Red  Cloud,"  Butler. 

"Red  Court  Farm,"  Wood. 

"Red  Eric  and  Lord  Delaval," 

"The  Red  Hall."  Wilson. 

"The  Red  Hand  of  Ulster,"  Sadlier. 

"Red-Letter  Days  in  Applethorpe,"  Dodge. 

"The  Red  Mantle,"  Zeller. 

"The  Red  Rose  Villa.^'  Aguilar. 

"The  Red  Rover,"  Cooper. 

"Red  Shoes,"  Andersen. 

"The  Red  Silk  Handkerchief,"  Bunner. 

"Red  Riding  Hood,"  Notley. 

"The  Red  Sky  of  the  Morning,"  Hall. 

"A  Red  Wall-Flower,"  Warner. 

"Redgauntlet,"  Scott. 

"Redmont  Count  O'Hanlon,"  Carleton. 

"The  Redskins,"  Cooper. 

Ametican  Book- Lore, 


Cypresses. 

How  stately  and  how  statuesque  they  stand. 
These  somber-foliaged  trees  that  one  may  see 

By  shrines  of  death  in  many  a  foreign  land, 
Mute  mourners  over  frail  mortality  I 

And   when  I  muse  upon  them,  tapering,  tall, 
One  scene  before  my  eyes  will  ever  start, — 

The  solemn  group  by  Rome's  embattled  wall 
Forever  grieving  over  Shelley's  heart! 

— C1.INTON  SCOI,I,ARD. 
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Lamb  and  Keats. 


By  Prbdbric  Harrison. 

[An  address  on  the  nnveiling  of  the  Portraits  of  Lamb  and 
Keats  at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Free  Library  at  Ed* 
mouton,  England:] 

In  offering  to  the  fine  library  and  literary  insti- 
tution in    which  we   meet  to-day   the   medallion 
portraits  in  bronze  of  Charles  I^amb  and  of  John 
Keats  the   founder  has  still  further  enlarged  his 
noble  gift  and  has  added  to  the  people  of  Edmon- 
ton a  new  claim  on  their  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments.    This  handsome  foundation  is  but  one  of 
many  scores  of  others  which  will  long  record  to 
our  descendants  the  name  of  Passmore  Edwards. 
These  nurseries  of  thought  and  culture  which 
will  bear  his  name  (as  churches  in  Rome  are  so 
proudly    and    vainly    inscribed — ex    munificenHa 
Sexii^  or  Fault)  are  the   munificent  gifts  to  his 
fellow-citizens  of  one  who  is  himself  a  member  of 
the  literary  order  and  the   founder  of  a  new  era 
in  journalism.     It  is  an   example  of  public  spirit 
which  is  far  more  common   in  the  United  States 
than  in    Europe.     In  England   our  magnates  of 
high  rank    and   vast  possessions  think  that  they 
can  best  gratify  their  fellow-citizens  by  exhibiting 
their  own  magnificence,  andean  best  advance  the 
public  taste   by   occasionally   admitting  them  to 
view   their  galleries  or    their    racehorses.     The 
wealthy  citizens  of  America  are  more  wont  to  de- 
vote their   abundance   to  the   public,  and   have 
Riven  a  large  part  of  the  universities,  libraries, 
mubeums  and  observatories  in  the  States.     I  re- 
member writing  for   an  American  review  a  little 
essay  on  'The  Uses  of  Rich  Men  in  the  Common- 
wealth," and  I  described  the  public  gifts  common 
at  Athens  and  at  Rome.    The  Athenians  called 
them  Leziurgies,  and  most  of  the  immortal  dramas 
of  Athens  and  many  of  the   exquisite  remains  of 
architecture  that  we  see  to  day  were  the  free  gifts 
to  their  fellow  citizens  of  rich  and  patriotic  pat- 
rons, such  as  was  Herodes  Atticus  in  the  time  of 
the  empire.    The    example  is  too   rare   in  Eng- 
land— almost  unknown  in  London — where  men  of 
wealth  are  often  willing  to  subscribe  to  a  hospital 
or  an  institution,  but  where  we  seldom  find  any 
man  willing  to  devote  a  large   fortune  to  some 
truly  munificent  institution.     Let  us  hope  that  in 
course  of  time  the  south  of  England  and  its  capi- 
tal may  receive  such  benefactions  as  are  common 
in  America  and  not  unknown  in    our  northern 
counties,  and   that   London,   too,  may  count   its 
Passmore  Edwardses  to  follow  the  Herodes  Attici 
of  old. 

We  are  about  to  unveil  the  bronze  images  of 
Lamb  and  Keats,  whose  memory  is  kept  green  in 
this  place.  Charles  Lamb  passed  the  close  of  his 
life  and  died  in  a  cottage  hard  by  this  spot — a 
x>ttage  happily  still  untouched  in  its  primitive 
simplicity.    He  is  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard 


within  a  few  minutes'  walk,  and  a  gravestone  over 
his  coffin  and  a  marble  monument  in  the  church 
record  his  life  in  the  parish.  John  Keats,  born  in 
London,  and  living  his  short  life  in  the  northern 
suburbs,  passed  some  time  in  a  house  still  stand- 
ing unaltered  within  a  few  yards  of  the  cottage 
of  Lamb,  and  then  went  to  live  at  Hampstead, 
within  a  short  walk  of  tliis  spot.  He  is  buried  in 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome,  beneath  the 
shadow  of  her  ancient  walls,  where  lies  the  heart 
of  Shelley — cor  cordium. 

Both  Lamb  and  Keats  toiled  and  dreamed,  knew 
intense  joy  and  acute  sorrow,  in  the  early  years 
of  this  nineteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  George 
III.  Three  and  even  four  generations  have  come 
and  gone  since  their  time.  Keats  died  at  twenty- 
five,  before  the  birth  of  most  of  us  here  to-day. 
Charles  Lamb  died  at  fifty-nine,  within  my  own 
lifetime,  and  is  still  remembered  by  old  men  yet 
alive.  Nearly  a  century  has  passed  since  the 
early  work  of  Lamb  and  some  eighty  years  since 
that  of  Keats.  Yet  to-day  the  fame  of  both 
stands  higher  than  it  stood  in  their  lifetime  or  at 
any  time  since  their  deaths.  It  will  be  for  the 
twentieth  century  to  judge,  at  the  centenaries  of 
their  death  in  1934  and  192 1  respectively,  what 
will  be  their  ultimate  rank  in  English  prose  and 
poetry.  It  is  too  soon  perhaps  for  us  to  dogmatize 
with  confidence.  For  in  general  it  is  a  good  rule 
to  observe  that  when  a  hundred  years  have  come 
and  gone  since  a  writer  inscribed  Finis  in  the  book 
of  his  earthly  life  the  time  has  come  when  he  can 
be  judged  fairly  and  finally  in  the  roll  of  English 
letters—  all  his  own  friends  and  his  own  enemies 
removed,  the  novelty  of  his  own  gifts  faded  away, 
the  fashions  and  prejudices  of  the  day-long 
changed,  and  a  strong  presumption  established 
that,  if  he  be  still  lively  in  the  memory  of  a  fourth 
and  a  fifth  generation  after  his  own,  it  must  be 
due  to  some  real  originality  and  power.  We  will 
not  attempt  to  anticipate  the  verdict  of  posterity, 
and  to-day  let  us  avoid  all  hyperboles  and  eulo- 
giums.  Two  men  of  genius  have  been  associated 
with  the  traditions  of  this  district.  Living  men 
have  known  them  here.  And  we  testify  to-day 
that  those  who  dwell  here  and  who  love  letters 
have  not  forgotten  them  nor  the  thought  they  left 
to  the  ages  to  come. 

Both  Lamb  and  Keats  will  be  remembered 
(amidst  all  the  differences  which  separate  the 
humorist  from  the  morbid  poet)  each  for  his 
peculiar,  fascinating  gift — Lamb  for  an  inimitable 
genius  of  light  and  airy  criticism,  Keats  for  an  in- 
exhaustible spring  of  melodious  and  perfumed 
song.  There  is  no  second  Lamb  in  prose,  no  sec- 
ond Keats  in  verse.  Each  has  a  hallmark  of  his 
own  on  every  product  of  his  mint — unmistakable, 
incomparable,  native — which  no  man  can  imitate, 
none  can  parody,  no  man   can  pirate,  yet  which 
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could  DO  more  be  repeated  in  English  literature 
than  we  could  turn  out  a  new  **Vicar  of  Wake- 
field" or  a  second  **Lycidas.'' 

I  am  not  comparing  Lamb  to  Oliver  Goldsmith 
nor  Keats  to  Milton.  I  say  no  more  than  this, 
that  Elia  has  his  own  rare  charm  just  as  dear  old 
"Goldie"  had  his  special  charm;  that  Keats  has 
an  inimitable  lyric  spell  ae  inimitable  in  its  own 
way  as  was  ever  that  of  Milton  himself.  Let  us 
avoid  all  trace  of  exaggeration  in  our  praise.  The 
true  genius  needs  no  such  excess,  gains  nothing 
by  it  and  would  scorn  to  receive  it.  It  is  too  much 
the  fashion  when  a  memorial  is  set  up,  or  a  biog- 
raphy is  issued,  to  use  about  the  object  of  this 
honor  the  tone  of  extravagant  eulogy,  as  if  our 
history  or  our  literature  contained  no  other  name 
so  great.  Those  whose  task  it  is  to  "inaugurate" 
(as  the  newspapers  affect  to  call  it)  a  monument 
to  a  dead  worthy  too  often  speak  as  if  it  were 
their  bounden  duty  "to  lie  like  a  tombstone." 
This  is  not  true  reverence.  It  dishonors  our  dead 
worthy.  We  will  not  lie  like  a  tombstone,  nor 
even  like  a  funeral  sermon,  which  is  hardly  more 
veracious.  Let  us  utter  absolutely  nothing  but 
words  of  truth  and  soberness. 

Neither  Lamb  nor  Keats  can  claim  a  place  in 
the  very  foremost  ranks  of  our  writers  and  poets. 
It  would  be  untrue  and  unreal  to  pretend  that 
they  do.  They  have  unique  gifts — Lamb  as  a  de- 
lightful humorist,  the  very  Ariel  of  critics,  with  a 
wonderful  instinct  for  the  older  drama;  Keats  as 
having  an  unrivaled  gift  of  sensuous  lyric.  We 
do  not  assert  that  Lamb  is  one  of  the  master- 
spirits of  English  thought,  one  of  the  fountain- 
heads  of  our  literature.  Nor  is  Keats,  indeed, 
among  the  inmost  circle  of  the  blessed  poets  whose 
thrones*  are  grouped  round  Shakespeare.  Yet 
these  two  hold  their  own.  There  is  no  second 
Lamb;  there  is  no  other  Keats. 

In  these  days  of  so  much  hysterical  enthusiasm 
in  things  of  taste,  of  so  much  combative  paradox, 
it  may  be  as  well  to  make  it  plainer  in  what  sense 
I  hesitate  to  claim  for  either  the  first  rank.  The 
first  tank  in  prose,  as  in  verse,  is  reserved  for 
those  who  have  embalmed  great  and  virile 
thoughts  in  perfect  form,  who  have  a  vast  range 
of  ideas  and  have  pierced  to  the  roots  of  varied 
phases  of  nature  and  of  life,  who  have  given  to 
after  ages  whole  masses  of  immortal  work,  and 
who  fire  the  heart  and  brain  of  many  millions, 
past,  present  and  to  come.  That  is  to  say,  the 
supreme  seats  are  for  work,  wherein  the  thought 
is  superior,  or  at  least  equal,  to  the  form;  wherein 
the  thought  is  profound,  large,  various;  where 
there  is  mass  and  volume  of  splendid  achievement, 
power  over  vast  numbers,  till  ages,  races  and  sym- 
pathies. This  is  eminently  true  of  the  Shake- 
speares,  Dantes,  Homers,  and  is  more  or  less  true 
of  such  men  as  Bacon,  Milton,  Chaucer,  Fielding, 


Goethe  and  Scott.  In  all  of  them  we  find  pro- 
found insight,  mighty  imagination,  vast  range  of 
experience  and  sympathy,  mass  of  work,  world- 
wide, universal  gloiy  and  influence. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  claim  anything  of  the 
kind  for  Keats,  or  for  Lamb.  The  vein  of  each 
is  a  simple  streak  of  fine  ore,  of  narrow  limit  and 
without  pretension  to  inspire  generations  of  men. 
Mass  of  work,  variety  of  gift,  profundity,  wide 
knowledge  of  man  and  the  world,  belong  not  to 
either.  We  could  no  more  compare  Keats  with 
Shakespeare  than  we  could  compare  Mont  Blanc 
with  one  of  its  own  snowy  pinnacles,  and  we 
can  no  more  go  to  Lamb  for  what  we  get  from 
Bacon  than  we  could  expect  to  find  the  contents 
of  a  good  library  in  a  single  volume.  Now,  if 
Lamb  and  Keats  are  worthy  of  the  foremost  rank, 
what  rank  do  we  reserve  for  Bacon  and  Shake- 
speare? And  mass  of  work,  brain  power,  influ- 
ence over  ages  and  races  belong  to  Spenser,  to 
Chaucer,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Burns — yea,  to 
Byron  and  Shelley  amongst  poets,  as  they  do  to 
Swift,  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Scott,  Thackeray  and 
Macaulay  in  prose.  And  brain  power,  range  of 
work,  influence  over  mankind,  outweigh  wit, 
fancy,  and  the  mirth  of  the  most  airy  and  curious 
sympathy,  as  they  certainly  outweigh  the  most 
melodious  poetry  where  conception  is  lost  and 
overpowered  in  music  and  passionate  rapture. 

These  are  the  grounds  on  which  it  would  be 
criminal  to  indulge  shallow  enthusiasms,  and  mis- 
chievous to  exalt  enchanting  qualities  of  mere 
form  over  abiding  contributions  to  the  great  liter- 
ature of  all  time.  We  are  perilously  near  that 
decadence  down  to  the  **silver  age,'*  which  seems 
to  be  the  senility  of  all  great  epochs  of  literature, 
when  delight  in  form  supersedes  the  substance  of 
prose  or  verse,  when  fashion  dogmatizes  about 
style,  when  the  fascination  found  in  the  way  in 
which  a  thought  is  said  blinds  some  weak  votaries 
to  the  thing  that  is  said  and  even  to  the  meaning 
of  what  is  said.  Tennyson's  exquisite  graces 
have  made  us  all  so  sensitive  to  "precious" 
phrases,  and  Stevenson's  subtle  enamels  in  prose, 
have  given  such  vogue  to  artful  modulations  that 
we  are  all  apt  to  talk  as  if  some  lovely  lines  on  a 
rosebud,  or  an  ode  on  "the  first  swallow,"  could 
place  their  author  on  a  level  with  Shakespeare's 
"Sonnets"  and  Milton's  "Lyrics,"  though  no  one 
imagines  that  their  writer  could  have  conceived  a 
"Hamlet"  or  a  "Paradise  Lost."  Or,  again,  we 
talk  as  if  some  pellucid  sense  about  an  old  play 
or  a  new  poem  could  place  the  essayist  in  the 
rank  of  Bacon  or  Hume. 

A  truce  to  all  such  hectic  extravagances  when 
we  dwell  on  the  delightful  things  left  us  by  these 
two  men,  so  diverse  in  nature  and  yet  so  much 
akin  in  sufi'ering  and  broken  hopes.  Needless 
today  to  rehearse  the  pangs  and  tragedies  in  the 
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life  of  either — ^to  speak  of  the  low  estate,  scanty 
edacation,  drudgery  and  ill-health  of  Lamb,  with 
the  horrible  catastrophe  and  lifelong  burden  im- 
posed on  him  by  his  sister's  malady.  Nor  need 
we  speak  of  Keat's  life  of  struggle  and  sickness, 
his  intense  sensitiveness,  his  mad  and  hopeless 
passion,  the  agonies  of  his  dying  hours  and  ^he 
fatality  of  death  in  early  youth. 

Still  less  need  we  pretend  to  weigh,  to  appraise, 
to  criticise  either  of  these  men,  or  seek  to  forecast 
the  place  they  will  hold  in  the  final  roll  of  English 
literature.  It  is  amply  enough  for  us  today  that, 
perhaps  all  through  this  century ,*'their  work,  so 
different,  so  rare,  has  been  steadily  gaining  in  the 
esteem  of  all  good  judges,  so  that  we  may  say 
that  we  have  reached  a  right  estimate  of  both. 
No  one  compares  them  to  each  other,  or  dreams  of 
of  offering  any  relative  judgment  about  the  two. 
It  is  enough  to  say — and  this  sums  up  the  case — 
each  had  a  rare,  unique,  fascinating  gift  of  his 
own. 

As  humorist  Charles  Lamb  stands  in  the  fore- 
most rank — less  poetic,  less  idyllic  than  Gold- 
smith, less  sardonic  than  Swift,  less  graceful  than 
Addison  and  Steele,  less  robust  than  Fielding,  less 
many-sided  than  Thackeray,  less  creative  than 
Dickens,  but  withal  a  man  having  a  spark  of  the 
Falstaffian  humor,  that  humor  of  the  *'Can- 
terbury  Tales"  and  the  "Antiquary,"  the  grand 
Homeric  humor  of  the  great  imaginative  masters 
of  the  Human  Comedy.  Not  that  I  compare 
Lamb's  sweet  and  simple  Pan-pipe  to  these  im- 
mortal conceptions.  But  he  is  of  their  kith  and 
kfn;  he  can  use  their  mother  tongue;  he  is  free 
of  their  guild. 

And  how  buoyant  is  his  style!  How  artless, 
and  yet  what  art,  could  we  only  get  to  see  it! 
How  pure,  how  natural,  how  jovial,  is  the  Eng- 
lish of  Blia!  Let  him  who  would  study  plain, 
easy  prose  read  Lamb's  "Essays"  or  "Letters." 
You  cannot  copy  or  imitate  them.  They  are  in- 
imitable, and  yet  so  plain  that  a  child  can  follow 
them.  They  well  up  straight  from  a  gay,  sympa- 
thetic, loving  heart,  as  if  the  brain  hardly  aided 
in  the  act  of  expression.  The  quaint  little  parlor 
of  Bay  Cottage  rings  with  his  laughter!  How 
kindly,  how  garrulous,  how  bright! — and  yet 
written  amid  such  cruel  griefs,  toils,  anxieties  and 
disappointments. 

John  Keats  presents'a  remarkable  problem.  His 
was  the  shortest  life  in  the  whole  roll  of  English 
literature  (if  we  except  the  boy  Chatterton,  who 
was  hardly  a  poet  at  all).  Keats  was  but  twenty- 
Eve  years  and  four  months  old  at  his  death.  Now 
Shelley  was  thirty  and  Byron  was  thirty-six,  and 
they  are  the  youngest  of  our  poets.  And  neither 
Shelley  nor  Byron  had  written  such  poetry  as 
Keats  before  he  was  twenty-four.  It  would  be 
difficult  in  all  modern  literature  to  name  any  one 


who  had  produced  such  exquisite  work  at  so  early 
an  age.  Keats*  whole  work  was  composed  at  an 
age  earlier  than  that  at  which  Milton  wrote 
"Lycidas."  or  Shakespeare  wrote  "Venus  and 
Adonis."  In  our  thoughts  about  Keats  let  us  re- 
member that  he  was  "a  wonderful  lad" — an  un- 
formed, untrained,  neuropathic  youth  of  genius — 
whose  whole  achievement  came  earlier  in  life 
than  that  of  almost  any  other  man  recorded  in 
any  literature.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that,  in  the 
whole  series  of  men  eminent  in  various  ways  in 
recorded  history  (unless  we  go  to  painters  like 
Giotto  and  Raffaelle,  or  to  musicians  like  Pergo- 
lese,  Mozart  and  Bellini),  no  man  has  left  such 
considerable  work  accomplished  under  the  age  of 
twenty-five  as  did  Keats — "the  wonderful  lad.'* 

It  is  right  to  bear  in  mind  that  all  we  have  of 
Keats  were  the  first  experiments  of  a  genius  who 
by  the  civil  law  was  not  yet  sui  juris ^  whose  short 
life  was  a  chronic  fever  and  whose  aspirations 
and  ideals  were  in  constant  flux.  But  we  cannot 
assume,  because  in  his  first  flight  he  left  a  few 
hundred  of  exquisite  verses,  that  at  fifty  he  would 
have  been  the  peer  of  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
Let  us  also  remember  that  injudicious  editors  and 
admirers  have  preserved  not  only  those  horrible 
love-letters  of  his  last  agony — "those  wild  and 
wandering  cries,"  '^those  confusions  of  a  stricken 
youth"  (we  may  say) — but  also  much  of  the  raw 
and  tawdry  stuff  which  Keats,  like  all  men  of 
genius,  poured  out  in  his  first  efforts  to  soar.  Of 
all  poets,  perhaps  (unless  it  be  Byron,  who  had  a 
mania  for  scribbling),  Keats  is  the  most  unequal. 
Considering  his  extreme  youth  and  his  shabby 
training,  this  was  natural  enough.  Keats  can 
give  us  perfect  gems  like  the  "Ode  to  the  Night- 
ingale," the  "Ode  to  the  Grecian  Urn,"  some  of 
the  "Sonnets,"  much  of  the  "Lamia"  and  most  of 
the  "Pot  of  Basil"  (not  a  thousand  lines  in  all), 
and  then  some  gross  failures  in  various  experi- 
ments which  ought  not  to  be  printed  at  all. 

Almost  all  poets  but  Milton  have  left  behind 
them  much  that  is  immeasurably  below  their  best 
and  something  very  poor  indeed.  Shakespeare 
himself  has  done  so,  and  Dryden,  Pope,  Byron 
and  Wordsworth  are  conspicuous  examples  of  the 
bathos.  What  wonder  if  Keats  at  twenty-two 
did  this  also?  Even  on  an  occasion  when  we 
meet  to  do  honor  to  a  delightful  poet,  I  will  not 
fall  in  with  the  hysterics  of  some  eminent  critics 
and  tell  you  that  Keats  stands  beside  Shakespeare 
in  the  foremost  ranks  of  our  poets.  We  have  far 
too  much  of  this  neuropathic  mouthing  in  our 
day,  which  seems  the  age  of  the  hyperboles  of 
cliques  and  fanatics  and  of  exaggerated  delight  in 
some  special  phrase  or  note.  It  is  enough  for  me 
that  we  find  in  Keats  some  odes  of  exquisite  past 
sion  and  chnmi,  a  delight  in  glow  and  color  tha 
touches  us  like  a  canvas  by  Giorgione,  a  few  short 
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lyrics  which  stand  in  the  everlasting  lyrical  tri- 
umphs of  our  tongue,  a  promise  of  command  over 
the  melody  of  verse,  a  power  of  painting  in 
winged  words  which  (if  he  had  lived  another 
twenty  or  thirty  years)  might  have  placed  him 
well  in  the  rank  of  poets  somewhere  below  Milton 
and  Shakespeare.  Might  have  done  this,  if  only 
promise  were  always  followed  by  performance;  if 
we  could  be  sure  that  the  nature  of  Keats  as  a 
man,  his  brain,  and  hold  on  truths  and  realities, 
equaled  his  mastery  over  language;  if  we  did  not 
too  often  feel  (even  in  his  best  and  latest  work) 
that  the  instrument  wherefrom  he  wrung  forth 
such  luscious  music  seem  endowed  with  magic 
gifts  to  dash  itself  free  from  the  hands  and  con- 
sciousness of  him  who  held  it. 

And  now»  before  I  pull  the  veils  aside  and  show 
you  Mr.  Frampton's  beautiful  work,  I  will  end 
with  a  moral  (for  I  am  one  of  those  incorrigible 
people  who  are  never  easy  till  they  get  down  to 
the  moral  of  the  thing),  and  there  is  a  lesson 
taught  us  by  the  lives  of  these  two  men.  Here 
was  Lamb,  a  man  born  in  the  class  of  office  ser* 
vants  in  the  Temple,  educated  in  the  Bluecoat 
school,  where  he  never  reached  the  upper  class, 
chained  as  a  subordinate  clerk  in  a  public  office, 
never  much  above  indigence,  afflicted  with  a  ter- 
rible domestic  calamity,  and  yet  to-day  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  writers  of  the  age, 
and  still  one  of  the  most  accomplished  critics  of 
the  older  drama. 

Again,  here  is  Keats,  the  sou  of  a  livery -stable 
keeper,  apprenticed  at  fifteen  to  a  Scotch  surgeon, 
drudging  at  surgery  till  the  age  of  twenty,  struck 
down  soon  after  with  a  mortal  malady,  poor  all  his 
life,  unsettled,  self-taught,  wholly  dependent  on 
himself  for  guidance,  which  he  sorely  needed, 
and  yet  recognized  as  having,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  written  sonnets  which  would  not  dis- 
grace Milton,  lyrics  that  Shelley  might  have 
owned  and  letters  that  Byron  could  hardly  sur- 
pass. Keats  knew  no  Greek,  and  yet  his  **Ode 
on  a  Grecian  Urn,"  his  ••Lamia,"  are  redolent  of 
the  essence  of  Greek  myths.  Milton  himself  was 
hardly  more  truly  Greek  in  his  imagination. 

Here  are  two  of  our  brightest  men  of  genius, 
one  a  writer  of  exquisite  prose,  the  other  a  poet 
endowed  with  the  luscious  note  of  a  nightingale. 
Yet  both  were  wholly  bereft  of  any  education  of 
the  official  and  academic  sort.  They  gave  them- 
selves the  whole  of  the  education  they  had  with 
scant  leisure,  meager  resources,  cruel  hindrances. 
How  few  indeed  of  our  famous  writers  of  prose 
or  verse,  even  our  men  of  learning  or  of  science, 
owe  their  success  to  the  conventional  school  and 
college  curriculum.  Not  Shakespeare,  certainly, 
nor  Marlowe,  nor  Pope,  nor  Shelley,  nor  Byron, 
nor  Burns,  nor  Scott.  All  of  these  made  them- 
selves, formed  their  own  minds,  their  own  ideals 


and  form.  And  so,  too,  did  Swift  and  Defoe, 
Goldsmith  and  Gibson,  Mill  and  Grote,  Spencer 
and  Darwin.  Milton,  Gray  and  Johnson  are  the 
few  examples  of  those  who  received  complete 
academic  training,  and  even  they  gave  themselves 
the  best  part  of  their  own  education. 

You,  too,  may  give  yourselves  your  own  educa- 
tion. Nay.  you  must  do  so!  It  is  as  true  almost 
for  those  of  us  who  are  not  endowed  with  genius, 
as  it  is  for  those  who  are,  that  education  can  only 
give  us  the  means  of  training  our  own  minds. 
You  who  have  free  use  of  such  libraries  as  this, 
who  can  find  evening  schools,  literary  and  scien- 
tific institutes  within  a  few  miles  of  your  home, 
have  far  more  means  of  training  the  mind  than 
ever  had  Lamb  or  Keats.  Lamb  had  to  beg.  bor- 
row, screw  and  scheme  to  get  sight  of  a  "Fletcher" 
or  a  ''Ben  Johnson"  or  a  **Marlowe."  Keats  quite 
worried  a  friend  to  lend  a  "Faery  Queen."  If 
such  men  could  have  had  the  run  of  such  a  store- 
house of  standard  literature  as  is  contained  on  the 
shelves  around  us  with  what  rapture  would  they 
have  fallen  on  the  feast — how  they  would  have 
celebrated  in  prose  and  verse  the  munificent 
founders  of  these  public  libraries. 

Why  IS  it,  I  often  ask  myself,  that  our  English 
people,  which  for  ages  has  bred  such  imaginative 
genius,  which  has  a  literature  which  nothing  in 
the  modern  world  can  rival,  are  the  least  reading 
people  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  north  of  the 
Alps  and  west  of  the  Carpathians?  Why  are  we 
so  far  behind  our  American  kinsmen?  Why,  in 
the  matters  of  free  libraries  and  books,  do  we 
come  behind  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Hollanders, 
and  Belgians,  French,  and  certainly  Americans? 
Why  cannot  we  make  better  use  even  of  the 
munificent  gifts  of  patriotic  citizens?  I  know 
not:  but  it  is  so. 

I  sometimes  fancy  that  the  mechanical  and 
bureaucratic  methods  of  our  official  education, 
with  our  primary  schools  and  standards  and  tests, 
our  endless  examinations  (which  means  endless 
cramming),  and  all  our  engine-turned,  compound- 
action  machiney  for  forcing  facts  into  young 
brains,  as  if  we  were  forcing  carbonic  acid  gas 
into  spring  water,  may  make  useful  clerks  and 
accountants,  but  is  benumbing  to  the  sense  of  lit- 
erature, fatal  to  art,  fatal  to  poetry.  It  teaches 
millions,  it  is  true,  the  art  of  correct  correspond- 
ence, quick  arithmetic  and  some  popular  statistics 
of  a  remunerative  sort.  But  it  deadens  original- 
ity of  mind,  vulgarizes  form,  dulls  the  desire  for 
literature  and  would  cramp  genius,  if  it  ever  could 
seize  the  chance. 

Strive  to  lift  this  reproach  from  our  English 
name,  that  we  are  indifferent  even  to  our  own  im- 
mortal literature.  Let  us  make  more  use  of  the 
libraries  we  have,  think  less  about  colleges  and 
examinations  and  degrees,  dispute  less  about  edu- 
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cation.  Let  us  think  more  of  educating  ourselves, 
as  Lamb  did,  as  Keats  did.  Let  us  use  the  books 
we  have,  and  take  care  always  to  use  the  best 
books. 


Among  My  Books. 

What  a  literary,  tact  had  Charles  Lamb  !  How 
he  anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
the  chief  directions  in  which  literary  taste  was  to 
to  go,  almost  to  the  end  of  it !  He  revived  for  us 
the  Elizabethans.  He  it  was,  as  much  as  any  one, 
who  began  the  breaking  up  of  the  Johnsonian 
tradition  in  prc^e.  From  him  we  first  hear  the 
voice  of  personal  criticism  which  judges  books  and 
life  as  they  present  themselves  to  the  man  himself, 
not  according  to  a  priori  rules  laid  down  by  Boileau 
or  Pope.  His  lightsome  touch  in  the  essay  is  still 
the  admiration  and  envy  of  all.  What  he  felt  and 
said  about  the  books  he  loved  may  be  regarded  as 
little  less  than  authoritative  and  final. 

Yet  there  is  one  expression  of  his  feeling  about 
books  against  which  I  would  venture  to  enter  a 
mild  protest.  He  rules  out  of  court,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, the  great  class  of  Biblia  A-Biblia — the 
books  that  are  no  books,  '*the  books  without  which 
no  gentleman's  library  can  be  considered  com- 
plete." One  knows  the  sort  of  thing  he  means — 
the  interminable  rows,  in  full  calf,  of  weary, 
dreary  sermons  and  of  histories  and  biographies 
almost  as  intolerable.  So  far  the  court  is  with 
him.  But  I  fear  he  included  in  the  category 
other  works  which,  while  making  no  claim  to  be 
classed  as  literary,  yet  have  their  attractions  for 
the  true  lovers  of  books.  If  we  face  facts,  and 
ask  what,  books  are  most  read,  or  at  least  con- 
sulted at  the  present  day,  an  honest  plebiscite, 
even  among  those  who  care  for  books,  will  prob- 
ably bring  out  at  the  top  of  the  poll  works  of  ref- 
erence, Dictionaries,  annuals,  atlases,  even  direc- 
tories— these  would  certainly  have  been  classed 
by  Charles  Lamb  among  the  Biblia  A-Biblia,  and 
yet  I  will  venture  a  word  for  them. 

Let  it  be  granted  at  once  that  these  beings  in 
the  shape  of  books  lack  that  quality  which  con- 
stitutes the  charm  of  literature.  The  personal 
element  is  wanting;  the  facts  are  presented  to  us 
without  having  passed  through  the  lens  of  another 
man's  imagination.  Yet  are  there  not  moods  in 
which  we  are  tired  of  other  men's  view  of  things? 
Our  pedagogues,  critical  and  otherwise,  complain 
that  we  prefer  to  read  about  Shakespeare  or 
Shelley  rather  than  the  poets  themselves,  but 
there  comes  a  reaction  to  all  that,  and  we  get 
tired  of  reading  "about  it  and  about "  and  return 
with  relish  to  the  Di7ig  an  sick,  "the  thing  as  in 
itself  it  really  is,"  to  use  Matthew  Arnold's  felic- 
itous translation  (if  it  was  a  translation). 


Instead  of  submitting  to  the  wand  of  the  en- 
chanter and  following  blindly  the  guidance  of 
another  man's  imagination  or  reasoning,  we  feel 
at  times  the  desire  to  exercise  our  own  faculties, 
and  on  those  occasions  there  is  nothing  so  stimu- 
lating as  masses  of  discrete  facts.  Even  the 
farmer  of  legend  found  Johnson's  Dictionary  very 
interesting,  if  somewhat  disconnected.  There  is 
a  story  of  Browning  that,  when  he  and  his  Bank 
of  England  father  came  to  the  momentous  decis- 
ion that  he  should  adopt  a  poet's  career,  he  set 
himself  down  and  read  Johnson's  Dictionary  right 
through.  Hence  "Sordello"  and  his  other  obscur- 
ities, it  may  be  objected.  But  others  have  felt  the 
charm  of  words  as  words,  and  especially  the  at- 
traction of  their  history.  I,  for  one,  will  confess 
that  I  can  read  Professor  Skeat's  big  Etymological 
Dictionary,  page  after  page,  with  as  complete  an 
abstraction  from  earthly  affairs  as  if  it  were  the 
"Three  Mousquetaires."  Some  people  object  to 
cutting  leaves  of  books;  but  what  if  you  get  a 
big  dictionary  of  a  language  of  which  you  know 
something,  catch  a  glimpse  of  words  you  know 
and  many  more  that  you  do  not  know  as  the 
paper-knife  courses  along  the  edges  ?  I  can  re- 
call as  one  of  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  the 
time  when  I  first  cut  into  my  big  Liddell  and 
Scott,  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  scale  there  come 
almost  equally  pleasant  recollections  of  the  first 
overhauling  of  Bellows'  Pocket  French  Diction- 
ary. 

I  need  not  sing  of  maps;  Stevenson  has  done 
this  from  the  point  of  view  of  imagination,  Lord 
Salisbury  from  the  standpoint  of  the  politician. 
But  the  fascination  is  doubled  when  the  maps  are 
old,  provided  they  go  sufficiently  into  detail. 
There  is  nothing  that  sets  the  imagination  a-gal- 
lop  so  quickly  as  eighteenth  century  maps;  the 
comical,  conical  little  mountains  and  the  fortresses 
and  churches  represented  by  schoolboy  sketches, 
whales  spouting  in  the  waters  where  never  a 
whale  was  ever  seen,  even  the  curly  tails  of  the 
old  copper-plate  writing  in  which  the  names  of 
towns  are  written — all  give  an  old-world  air  which 
puts  your  mind  in  the  proper  mood  for  imagining 
aU  sorts  of  brave  adventures  amid  the  scenes 
symbolized  on  the  map.  I  have  an  atlas  devoted 
entirely  to  Old  Poland  before  the  First  Division, 
and  I  can  wander  for  hours  amongst  the  scenes 
there  depicted.  How  it  sets  the  mind  to  work  to 
find  all  the  towns  of  Southern  Poland  with  their 
Turkish  equivalents  written  beneath  the  ordinary 
names ! 

Then,  as  for  annuals,  where  can  we  watch  the 
kaleidoscope  of  the  world  more  at  our  ease  than 
when  turning  over  the  pages  of  Whitaker?  I 
know  men,  and  good  fellows  too,  whose  only 
exercise  of  the  intellect  is  promoted  by  the  vari- 
ous Year  Books  which  they  buy  year  after  year 
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and   carefully  con   and  consult.    Some   one   has 

written   a  whole   book  on   the  Romance  of    the 

London   Directory.     It  is  true  he  is  referring  to 

the  true   significance   of    the  mere   names,    but 

Kelly    has  many   more   associations    than   those 

clustering  round  the  names.     I  can  remember  a 

rapturous  thirty  hours  spent  on  end  working  out 

from  Kelly  some  statistics  derived  from  the  list  of 

trades.     The  root  of  the  rapture  consisted  in  the 

fact  that  the  results  to  be  derived,  though  they 

might  be  poor,  were  mine  own. 

That,    indeed,     is     the     attraction    of     Biblia 

A-Biblia.     There  are  books  that  draw  you  out  of 

yourself,  and   for  the   time  put  you  in   that  No 

Man's  Land,  east  of   the  sun  and    west   of    the 

moon,  not  thought  of  in  Kant's  philosophy,  since  it 

refuses  to  submit  to  the  categories  of  either  space 

or  time.     These  are  the  books  that  Charles  Lamb 

would    dignify    by    the    name:— novels,    poetry, 

travels   almost   exhaust    the   list.     But   there  are 

other  books  which  bring  out  yourself,  cause  your 
mind  to  play  actively  with  recorded  fact,  exercise 
your  imagination  instead  of  causing  it  to  repeat, 
parrot-like,  the  imagination  of  another.  They 
may  not  be  literature,  so  much  we  may  grant  to 
Lamb;  but  they  are  sometimes  the  cause  that  lit- 
erature is  in  us,  and  more  often  give,  at  any  rate, 
materials  for  the  exercise  of  the  active  intellect. 
Shall  these  be  altogether  ignominiously  dismissed 
as  Biblia  A-Biblia? 

Joseph  Jacobs,  in  Literature, 

* 

The  Manuscript's  Ordeal. 

"Weary  traveling — ah,  so  weary!" 
Said  the  poor,  tired  manuscript. 
After  sighs  of  disappointment 
From  its  mistress'  hand  it  slipped. 
"Many  days  and  nights  I've  traveled, 
Many  eyes  have  read  me  o'er; 
Few  there  are  appreciating. 
And  their  taste  I  must  deplore. 

*'For  I  know  I  have  a  message. 
That  unto  the  world  I'd  bring 
If  they'd  only  stop  and  listen, 

To  hear  what  it  is  I  sing; 
But  they  keep  me  traveling,  traveling, 
Giving  me  no  time  to  rest — 
■  The  importance  of  my  message 
Magazines  refuse  to  test. 

"But  it  cannot  be  forever — 

Perseverance  ever  wins — 
So  I  will  not  give  up  hoping 

Till  a  brighter  day  begins. 
If  success  at  first  escapes  me 

I  will  try  and  try  again, 
E'er  remembering  that  message 

Given  by  successful  men." 

— Martha  Shepard  Lippincott. 
Moorestown,  N.J. 


Reeve,  of  The  "Edinburg." 

To  have  edited  the  Edinburg  Review  for  forty 
years  is  an  experience  which  could  not  fail  to  be 
guarantee  of  an  interesting  history,  and  the  Mem- 
oirs of  Henry  Reeve,  which  have  just  been  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Laugh  ton,  possess,  doubtless, 
considerable  value  for  the  literary  and  the  political 
observers  of  the  period.  Political,  for  Henry 
Reeve  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  intioduced  to 
official  life  by  being  appointed,  through  the  in- 
fluence ot  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  the  Clerkship  of 
Appeals:  he  became  a  great  political  journalist, 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Cabinet  Ministers  and 
Princes,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  and  receiving 
those  confidences  which  exalted  personages  im- 
part only  to  such  as  do  not  fail  to  command  an 
excellent  discretion.  After  a  long  connection 
with  the  Times,  Reeve  in  1855  succeeded  Sir 
George  Cornewall  Lewis  in  the  editorship  of  the 
EdiJiburg  Review^  and  served  it,  as  we  have  said, 
for  forty  years.  This  is  not  a  review;  and  we  do 
not  attempt  to  review  these  volumes,  but  merely 
to  record,  as  far  as  our  space  will  afford,  a  few  of 
the  literary  incidents  contained  in  them. 

Born  at  Norwich  in  1813.  Reeve  as  a  mere  lad 
enjoyed  the  society  of  great  men,  "It  often  oc- 
curred even  to  himself,"  we  are  told,  "that  there 
was  something  unusual  and  extraordinary  in  a 
lad  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  or  even  of  twenty-four, 
with  no  particular  advantage  of  birth,  associating 
familiarly  with  men  of  lE^uropean  reputation.  Am- 
bassadors, Ministers  of  State,  poets,  painters,  or 
musicians."  In  his  twenty-second  year  he  was  in 
Paris,  and  frequently  met  Thackeray  there. 
Writing  from  Paris  in  January,  1835,  Reeve  says: 
— "Thackeray  is  flourishing,  and  after  ths  opera 
we  took  tea,  and  had  a:  long  talk  of  the  doings  of 
French  artists.  He  complains  of  the  impurity  of 
their    ideas,  and  of    the    jargon  of  a  corrupt  life, 

which  they  so  unwisely  admit  into  their  painting 
rooms."  Again  in  1836  Reeve  writes  from  Paris  to 
his  mother: — 

I  continue  to  see  the  Macaulays  a  good  deal. 
The  girls  are  dreadfully  like  Tom  Babington,  and 
very  amusing  from  a  mixture  of  saintship  and  pol- 
itics, ignorance  of  the  world,  and  knowledge  of 
Parliament.  ...  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
Thackeray  this  last  week.  That  excellent  and 
facetious  being  is  at  the  present  moment  editing 
an  English  paper  here,  in  opposition  to  Galig- 
nani's.  But,  what  is  more  ominous,  he  has  fallen 
in  love,  and  talks  of  being  married  in  less  than 
twenty  years.  What  is  there  so  affecting  as  mat- 
rimony? I  dined  yesterday  with  his  object,  who 
is  a  nice,  simple,  girlish  girl — a  niece  of  that  old 
Colonel  Shawe  whom  one  always  meets  at  the 
Stirlings.* 

Professor    Laughton    says  that  the   statement 

about  Thackeray  editing  an  English  paper  "seems 
to  be  a  mistake."  Reeve  visited  Balzac,  too,  in 
those  days — ^January,  1835 — ^^^  was  extraordin^ 
arily  impressed; — 
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Sttch  a  singular  contrast  of  profound  philoso- 
phy— more  of  intuition  than  of  analysis — com- 
bined with  the  variety  and  prodigality  of  an  East- 
ern story-teller,  expressed  in  a  copious  and  brill- 
iant language,  frequently  degenerating  into  the 
violence  or  rising  into  the  ostentation  of  positive 
insanity,  I  have  never  met  with.  Balzac  was 
seated  in  an  elegant  apartment,  situated  at  the 
very  extremity  of  this  side  of  Paris,  which  he  took 
because  from  some  whim  or  strange  reason  the 
house  is  called  '%a  Fabrique  de  TAbsolu."  To 
this  Fabrique  we  found  our  way,  and,  at  the  end 
of  a  long,  low  room,  as  it  were,  between  a  study 
and  a  boudoir,  we  found  the  Magician  himself, 
surrounded  by  proofs  and  manuscripts,  which  he 
was  correcting  and  composing  with  a  rapidity 
that  sets  all  the  printers  of  Paris  at  naught.  He 
talked  chiefly  of  himself,  with  the  most  t^isterous 
and  fantastical  self-acclamation,  for  it  was  more 
than  approbation 

There  are  many  glimpses  of  famous  people  up 

and   down  these  volumes.     Of  Sydney  Smith,  for 

instance.-we  have  the  following  anecdote: 

We  got  Sydney  on  the  overpowering  topic  of 
Macaulay.  Macaulay  is  laying  waste  society 
with  his  waterspout  of  talk;  people  in  his  com- 
pany burst  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of  dropping 
in  a  word;  he  confounds  soliloquy  and  colloquy. 
Nothing  could  equal  my  diversion  at  seeing  T.  B. 
M.  go  to  the  Council  the  other  day  in  a  fine  laced 
coat,  neat  green  bodied  glass  chariot,  and  a  feather 
in  his  hat.  Sydney  S.  had  said  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne that  Macaulay  was  a  book  in  breeches. 
Lord  M.  told  the  Queen;  so  whenever  she  sees 
her  new  Secretary  of  War,  she  goes  into  fits  of 
laughter.  I  8aid  that  the  worst  feature  in  Mac- 
aulay's  character  was  his  appalling  memory;  he 
has  a  weapon  more  than  anyone  else  in  the 
world's  tournament.  *'Aye,  indeed,"  said  S.  S., 
"why,  he  could  repeat  the  whole  History  of  the 
Virtuous  Blue  Coat  Boy,  in  three  vols.,  post  8vo, 
without  a  slip.  He  should  take  two  tablespoon- 
fulsx>f  the  waters  of  Lethe  every  morning  to  cor- 
rect his  retentive  powers." 

Bulwer  Lytton,  Landor,  Macaulay,  and  Sheri- 
dan Knowles  are  names  that  occur  frequently  in 
the  memoirs.  **Dinner  at  Proctor's  with  Harriet 
Martineau,  Carlyle  and  his  wife,  Thackeray,  and 
Kinglake" — is  one  of  the  entries  in  Reeve's  diary. 
"Carlyle  was  so  offensive  I  never  made  it  up 
with  him."  The  circumstances  of  the  breach 
with  Carlyle  are  not  related,  but  it  is  known  to 
have  occurred  through  Carlyle  remarking  softly, 
when  Reeve  had  the  temerity  to  differ  with  him 
in  discussion,  "You're  a  puir  creature,  you're  a 
puir  creature."    Of  Landor  this  is  related: 

Landor,  you  know,  is  quite  as  vain  of  not  be- 
ing read  as  Bulwer  is  of  being  the  most  popular 
writer  of  the  day.  Nothing  can  equal  the  con- 
tempt with  which  he  treats  anybody  who  has 
more  than  six  readers  and  three  admirers,  unless 
it  be  that  saying  of  Hegel's,  when  he  declared 
that  nobody  understood  his  writings  but  himself, 
and  that  not  always. 

Reeve  was  perfectly  sensible  of  his  own  value, 

In    his  fifteen    years'  connection    with  the    Times 

(1840-1855),  he  tells  us,  he  wrote  about  2482  full- 


paid  articles,  and  received  upwards  of  ;^i3,ooo 
for  them.  ''Its  circulation  rose  in  fifteen  years 
from  about  13,000  when  I  joined  it  to  62,000  when 
I  left  it,  and  although  I  do  not  take  to  myself 
any  peculiar  share  in  this  result,  for  many  other 
contributors  wrote  as  well  as  I  did,  and  the  edit- 
or was  usually  judicious  and  always  active,  yet  I 
doubt  whether  any  other  writer  had  occasion  to 
do  as  much."  And  on  a  subsequent  occasion  he 
wrote:  "The  Review  suffers  when  I  am  too  busy 
to  write  in  it."  There  is  much  of  interest  in  these 
volumes  regarding  the  publication  of  the  Memoirs 
of  Greville,  for  whom  Reeve'was,of  course,  literary 
trustee.  Journalist  of  the  old  school,  and  holding 
in  high  regard  the  moral  responsibility  of  the 
journalist.  Reeve  was  opposed  to  anything  in  the 
nature  of  "log-rolling"  and  on  that  ground  was  a 
firm  believer  in  anonymity.  Writing  to  Mr.  T.  N. 
Longman  on  Dec.  26, 1891,  he  says:  ^ 

I  thought  it  best  to  tell  Proude  frankly  that 
the  review  of  his  book  ("The  Divorce  of  Catharine 
of  Aragon")  in  the  Edinburgh  would  be  an  un- 
favorable one.  At  the  same  time  I  disclaimed 
in  the  strongest  language  any  disposition  to  make 
a  personal  attack  on  himself.  Unfortunately  he 
seems  to  ascribe  adverse  criticism  of  his  works  to 
personal  animosity,  which  in  his  case,  is  entirely 
wanting. 

It  is  a  painful  necessity.  Proude  and  his  book 
are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  But 
the  judicial  character  and  consistency,  and  I  may 
say,  honor  of  the  Review  absolutely  require  that 
the  truth  should  be  told  about  the  book.  I  should 
consider  it  a  derogation  to  my  duty  to  the  Review 
if,  from  personal  motives  or  affection,  I  sup- 
pressed an  adverse  criticism  of  a  work  which  im- 
peratively demands  an  answer.  ...  I  have  modi- 
fied as  far  as  possible  any  expressions  which  ap- 
peared to  be  of  too  censorious  a  character,  but  it 
is  impossible  to  avoid  condemning  a  mistaken  book 
because  the  author  is  a  personal  friend.  Judex 
damnatur  si  nocens  absolviiur  is  our  motto. 

Finally,  there  is  the  following  interesting  refer- 
ence to  Reeve's  literary  advice  to  the  Messrs. 
Longman,  whose  "reader"  he  was  for  many 
years: 

Books  in  French,  German,  or  Italian,  offered  for 
translation,  MSS.  in  English  offered  for  publication 
— whatever  there  was  of  grave,  serious,  or  impor- 
tant, as  well  as  a  good  deal  that  was  not,  was  sent 
to  him  for  a  first  or  a  revised  opinion.  And  this 
opinion  was  given  very  frankly,  and  most  com- 
monly in  the  fewest  possible  words:  "My  advice 
is  that  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it"  was  a  not 
unfrequent  formula.  Another,  less  frequent, 
was:  ''He — the  aspirant  to  literary  fame  and 
emolument — can  neither  write  nor  spell  English"; 
"I  wish  they  wouldn't  send  their  trash  to  me"  was 
an  occasional  prayer.  "Seems  to  me  sheer  non- 
sense"; ''What  a  waste  of  time  and  labor!"  "It's 
very  provoking  that  people  should  attempt  to 
write  books  who  cannot  write  English,"  were 
occasional  reports.  Of  course  many  of  his  judg- 
ments were  very  different:  "A  work  of  great  in- 
terest, which  must  have  a  large  sale";  "Secure  this 
if  you  possibly  can";  "A  most  able  work,  but  will 
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scarcely  command  a  remunerative  sale."  ...  As  it 
was  with  printed  books  and  larger  MSS.,  so  it  was 
with  articles  submitted  for  the  Review;  but  he  did 
not  encourage  casual  contributions,  and  seldom — 
perhaps  never  — accepted  any  without  some  pre- 
vious understanding.  The  political  articles  and 
the  reviews  of  important  books  were  almost  invari- 
ably written  in  response  to  a  direct  invitation; 
but  whether  the  articles  sent  in  were  invited  or 
offered,  he  equally  reserved  the  right  to  express 
his  approval  or  disapproval  or  disagreement,  and 
to  insist,  if  necessary,  on  the  article  being  re- 
modeled or  withdrawn. 


Keats  and  Homer. 

The  enthusiasm  set  aflame  in  Keats  by  Chap- 
man's Homer  has  been  recorded  in  the  noblest  of 
his  sonnets.  Most  readers,  moreover,  will  have 
probably  seen  a  direct  allusion  to  Chapman,  or  at 
least  an  tinconscious  reminiscence  of  him,  in 
Keats'  account  of  Thea  almost  at  the  beginning  of 
"Hyperion." 

**She  would  have  ta'en  Achilles,  by  the  hair 
and  bent  his  neck,"  so  mighty  she  was  and  so  su- 
preme in  stature.  '*She  stood  behind,  and  took 
Achilles  by  the  yellow  curls,'*  is  Chapman's  ver- 
sion— and  it  is  literal  enough — of  the  rather  thrill- 
ing passage  where  Minerva  intervenes  in  the 
first  book  of  the  Iliad;  and  it  is  evident  that  in 
one  way  or  another  Keats  must  have  had  these 
words  in  his  mind.  But  what  is  interesting  is 
this.  In  "Endymion"  there  is  the  manifestly  un- 
conscious and  almost  absolute  reproduction  of  a 
line  from  another  of  the  translators  of  Homer. 
Keats'  hero  is  described  as  standing — 

Like  old  Ducalion  mountained  o'er  the  flood, 
Or  blind  Orion  hungry  for  the  morn. 

Now  in  a  sequence  of  articles  called  ''Homer  and 
his  translators"  Christopher  North  has  occasion  to 
quote  four  lines  from  a  version  of  Homer's  de- 
scription of  the  shield  of  Achilles,  and  they  are 
these: 

All  the  stars,  which  round  about 
As  with  a  radiant  frontlet  bind  the  skies — 
The  Pleiads,  and  the  Hyads,  and  the  might 
Of  huge  Orion,  hungry  for  the  morn. 

I  am  writing  without  access  to  many  books  at 
present,  so  I  cannot  say  who  is  the  author  of  this 
version,  but  tliat  Keats  should  have  a  line  almost 
identical  with  one  of  his  is  interesting,  and  there 
it  is.  It  may  serve  as  a  fresh  illustration  of  Keats' 
passion  for  Homer  and  of  how  he  turned  to  him  in 
every  accessible  version  of  any  merit.  Of  course 
it  will  be  understood  that  I  am  not  raising  the  silly 
charge  of  plagiarism  against  one  of  the  most  or- 
iginal as  he  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  poets. 
Every  writer,  great  or  small,  unless  he  can  clearly 
and  definitely  remember  or  absolutely  and  entire- 
ly forget  all  that  he  has  ever  read  must  sometimes 
use  the  phrases  of  other  people, 

A«  C.  H. 


Two  Book  Lovers! 

I  see  the  dying  Cardinal 

'  Mope  midst  the  tomes  our  bookworms  cherish 
How  can  I  quit  ye,  best  of  boons? 

Should  these  exist  while  man  must  perish? 
Gems  I  relinquish!   leave,  with  grief, 

Gold,  pictures,  busts — to  be  a  rover 
Where  books  are  not!    'Tis  past  belief!*' 

Ah,  Mazarin  was  true  book  lover! 

I  see  great  Garrick's  book-lined  room, 

Shelves  bend  'neath  bibliophilic  treasure; 
Editions  faultless — faulty,  too! 

Founts  of  rare  type,  and  rarer  pleasure! 
And  Johnson,  sympathetic,  says: 

As,  fond  he  turns  dear  volumes  over: 
*Xo!  loving  these  gives  death  its  pang!" 

Ay,  here  again  the  true  book-lover! 

H.  L.  W11.1.1AMS. 
* 

The  Bronte  Sisters. 

It  is  more  than  half  a  century  since  was  printed 
the  first  volume  of  the  work  of  Currer,  Acton, 
and  Ellis  Bell,  the  pen  names  chosen  respectively 
by  Charlotte,  Anne,  and  Emily  Bronte.  The 
little  volume  contained  a  selection  of  verses  writ- 
ten by  the  three  sisters,  and  its  final  publication 
after  much  delay  and  discouragment  seems  to 
have  been  accomplished  finally  only  through  the 
persistence  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  the  oldest  sister. 
In  her  estimation  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell  were 
alone  worthy  of  much  consideration,  and  in  their 
unusual  merits  she  herself  had  firm  faith,  but 
her  opinion  has  had  limited  confirmation,  and 
the  book  is  comparatively  little  known.  Its  ap- 
pearance, however,  was  only  the  first  public  sign 
of  ambition  for  literary  achievement,  and  undis- 
couraged  by  its  ill  success,  the  sisters  began  at 
once  on  three  prose  tales.  On  terms  somewhat 
impoverishing  to  their  authors,  **Wuthering 
Heights"  by  Ellis  Bell  and  "Agnes  Grey"  by 
Acton  Bell  were  accepted  for  publication,  and  in 
1847  ^^'^^  their  appearance.  But  Currer  Bell's 
book,  to  which  later  was  given  the  title  of  "The 
Professor,"  found  neither  acceptance  nor  encour- 
agement. At  last  by  some  happy  chance  the 
manuscript  was  sent  to  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder 
&  Co.;  they  indeed  refused  it,  but  with  their  re- 
fusal wrote  such  kindly  words  of  appreciation 
and  criticism  that  within  three  weeks  Charlotte 
Bronte,  still  hidden  behind  her  pseudonym,  com- 
pleted and  sent  to  them  the  manuscript  of  a  sec- 
ond novel,  the  famous  "Jane  Eyre."  The  t)ook 
was  promptly  accepted,  and  by  a  trick  of  fortune 
came  out  to  seize  popular  approval  while  '*Wuth- 
ering  Heights"  and  "Agnes  Grey"  were  still 
lingering  in  press.  With  the  wonderful  success  of 
*7ane  Eyre"  the  work  of  the  Bronte  sisters  made 
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its  first  step  to  its  present  place  in  English  litera- 
ture. 

For  some  time  the  identity  of  Currer,  Ellis  and 
Acton    Bell   was  much  confused,  and  it  ^as  even 
thought  that  the  three  names  were  blinds  for  but 
ope    pen.    Their    seclusion    in  their    Yorkshire 
home  helped  to  veil  their  personalities  in  mystery; 
but  when  ''Shirley"  was  published  in  1849,  the  se- 
cretof  its  authorship  became  known  and  Charlotte 
Bronte's  visit  to  London   brought  about  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  parsonage  at  Haworth 
and  its  remarkable  family.     Intellectual,  frail,  pre- 
cocious, the  children  of   the  Rev.  Patrick  Bronte 
were   brought    up  in  a  fashion   that  emphasized 
their   eccentricities  and   neglected  their  physical 
disabilities.     When  she  was  only  eight  years  old 
Charlotte   with  three  sisters   was  sent  away  to 
a  school  whose  hardships  furnished  in  later  years 
many  of  the  incidents  in  "Jane  Eyre."    Prom  dis- 
ease  contracted  in  this  school  two  of  the  sisters 
died,  and  for  some   years    after    this    misfortune 
Charlotte  and   Emily  lived   and  studied  at  home. 
After  some  further  experience   in  the  schools  of 
others  both  as  pupils  and  teachers  the  three  sis- 
ters attempted  to  open   at   Haworth  a  school  of 
their  own,  but  their  encouragment  took  the  form 
of  words,  not  pupils.    The  effort  was  soon  aban- 
doned, and  the  sisters  settled  down  at  home  to  di- 
vide their    time  between   writing  and  household 
duties.    The  great  grief  of  their  life  was  their 
only  brother's  dissipation,  and  for  this  there  was 
even    in  other  things  little  compensation.     Pov- 
erty, ill- health,  uncongenial    occupation,  and  un- 
sympathetic treatment  are  experiences  that  even 
cheerful    natures  find    it    hard  to  meet;  and  the 
Bronte  sisters,  able  as  they  proved  themselves  to 
endure,  were   not  endowed  with  the  dispositions 
that  can  find  joy  in  a  life  intrinsically  sad  in  its 
circumstances.    For  each  of  them,  however,  this 
life   proved  short.    In  1848  Emily  Bronte  died  of 
consumption    at    the    age  of  thirty;    five  months 
later  Anne  Bronte,  younger  by  a  year,  yielded  to 
the  same  disease.    To  Charlotte  Bronte  was  given 
a  greater  measure  of  years  and  enjoyment,  but 
the   happiness   promised  by  her  marriage  to  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Nicholls  had  only  a  few  months  dura- 
tion, and  in  1855  she  too  died,  in  the  thirty-ninth 
year  of  her  age«  leaving  behind  her  the  mark  of  a 
noble,  self-sacrificing  life  and  a  distinct  literary 
genius. 

Thus  within  the  short  space  of  nine  years  was 
accomplished  the  work  of  the  Bronte  sisters  is 
that  is  now  being  brought  afresh  to  attention 
through  a  new  English  edition.  The  quality  of 
this  work  is  inconsiderable,  but  in  its  marked  in- 
dividuality it  demands  an  important  place,  and 
this  handsome  edition  should  prove  a  timely  and 
successful  experiment.  Many  there  are  who 
know    the  name  of   Bronte    only  through  the  fa- 


mous "Jane  Eyre,"  but  seven  novels  in  all  bear 
its  imprint.  "Shirley"  and  "Villette"  followed 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  won  equal  interest  and  praise; 
and  after  Charlotte  Bronte's  death  were  published 
**The  Professor,"  her  first  tale,  and  several  chapters 
of  "Emma,"  an  unfinished  novel.  Besides  her 
share  in  "Poems,"  "Wuthering  Heights"  was 
Emily  Bronte's  only  published  work;  but  to 
"Agnes  Grey,*'  Anne  Bronte  added  "The  Tenant 
of  Wildfeil  Hall"  and  in  it  showed  improvement 
over  her  earlier  book.  The  Thornton  Edition  of 
the  "Novels  of  the  Sisters  Bronte"  is  edited  by 
Temple  Scott,  and  contains  Charlotte  Bronte's 
memoir  of  her  sister.  The  first  volume,  Anne 
Bronte's  story  of  "Agnes  Grey,"  is  now  at  hand, 
and  with  its  beautiful  type,  heavy  paper,  uncut 
edges,  and  plain  buckram  covers  is  a  pledge  of  an 
attractive  and  servicable  edition. — Literaty  World, 


When  a  Bookman  Dies. 

When  a  bookman  dies. 

And  his  treasures  all 
Become  the  prize 

Of  an  old  book  stall. 
Does  his  spirit  wait 

In  our  atmosphere 
Till  he  knows  the  fate 

Of  his  volumes  dear  ? 

A  kindred  soul 

Does  he  joy  to  see 
Acquire  the  whole 

Of  his  library? 
New  life  begun. 

Does  he  wince  with  pain 
If  it  goes  to  one 

Of  the  Tribe  of  Gain? 

Does  he  wax  irate 

In  his  heavenly  home 
At  the  hapless  fate 

Of  a  favorite  tome, 
When  its  plates  are  filched 

By  a  sordid  wretch 
And  sold  for  more 

Than  the  book  would  fetch? 

If  books  he  bought 

For  a  fearful  price. 
When  conscience  fought 

At  the  sacrifice. 
For  his  wife  infirm 

But  a  song  command, 
Does  the  bookman  squirm 
In  the  spirit  land? 

When  you've  found  a  prize 

In  an  old  book  shop. 
The  dance  of  your  eyes 

Might  suddenly  stop, 
And  your  heart  might  mellow 

And  almost  burst, 
If  you  heard  of  the  fellow 

That  owned  it  first. 

—John  Goadby  Gregory, 
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THREE  GRAVES  IN  ITALY. 


Three  Graves  in  Italy. 

Perhaps  there  is  something  about  its  surround- 
ings, something  about  the  influence  of  Rome — 
the  Eternal  City — which  makes  its  little  Protest- 
ant cemetery,  where  the  graves  of  Keats  and 
Shelley  are,  so  peculiarly  impressive.  It  is  im- 
pressive. Everybody  finds  it  so,  and  one  can 
almost  fancy  that  the  birds  sing  less  blithely  there 
than  beyond  the  wall,  where  the  graves  are  less 
those  of  men  than  of  peoples,  and  the  dead  are 
centuries  old,  not  years. 

You  have  a  long  drive  to  get  to  it,  passing  the 
remnants  of  much  of  the  glory  that  was  Rome's, 
seeing  crumbling  marble  and  shattered  granite, 
the  ruins  of  the  bridge  where  brave  Horatius 
stood,  and  you  get  to  thinking — foolishly  enough 
— about  how  short-lived  human  effort  is,  even 
courage,  cupning,  and  skill.  And  then  suddenly 
you  turn  into  a  tree-bordered  lane  and  stop  at  the 
gate  of  the  cemetery.  Here  is  not  only  **  love 
among  the  ruins,"  but  that  love  which  has  been 
through  deep  waters  and  come  forth  pity  and 
grief— softened  and  hallowed  as  men  are  after  such 
trial. 

One  might  have  no  special  fondness  for  Shelley 
or  Keats,  and  yet  it  is  conceivable  that  one  would 
be  touched  on  entering  this  little  cemetery,  just 
as  he  would  be  in  Florence,  or  Dresden,  or  Nice, 
or  wherever  English-speaking  people  have  laid 
away  their  own  loved  ones  to  rest  among  stran- 
gers in  the  last  long  sleep.  There  is  nothing  that 
proves  the  reality  of  the  Anglo-American  cousin- 
ship  like  this  quick,  spontaneous  sympathy  which 
they  feel  when  they  meet  by  a  grave. 

When  a  girl  swings  open  the  great  iron  gate 
one  of  the  prettiest  views,  I  think,  in  Italy  is  dis- 
closed. It  is  that  of  a  little  garden,  sown  in 
heartache,  but  planted  in  love,  that  it  may  seem 
nearer  home,  and  watered,  you  know,  by  tears. 
The  ground  rises  steadily  from  the  entrance  to  the 
further  wall,  so  that  it  is  all  laid  before  you  at 
once,  but  the  distant  city  wall  is  so  ivy-covered 
and  tree-hidden  that  you  hardly  know  the  garden 
stops  there.  From  your  feet  straight  up  to  the 
wall  leads  the  broad  central  path  of  the  garden, 
with  cypress  trees  on  either  side  throwing  it  into 
shadow.  A  southern  sun  gleams  on  the  white 
stones  and  flowers  that  are  beyond  the  trees,  and 
the  May  morning  I  was  there  the  azaleas  were 
veritable  shrubs  and  bushes  of  blossoms,  and  the 
air,  already  sweet  with  box,  was  sweeter  still  with 
roses. 

Shelley's  grave  lies  at  the  further  side  of  the 
cemetery.  One  goes  up  the  central  path,  and  at 
the  end  turns  to  the  left  for  a  few  yards.  A  well- 
defined  path  leads  to  it  and  the  inscription  on  the 
stone  is  clear.  Beside  it  is  the  grave  of  his  best 
friend,  and  the  bunches  of  flowers  that  are  dying 
on  the  poet's  stone  have   their  duplicate  on  the 


stone  of  his  friend.  An  unholy  thought  obtrudes 
itself  that  publishers  should  be  told  how  kindly 
the  world  thinks  of  those  who  are  poets'  friends. 

The  grave  of  Keats  is  not  near  Shelley's,  and  it 
is  with  quite  a  pang  of  disappointment  that  one 
learns  that  it  is  outside  the  garden.  You  may 
recall  all  the  circumstances,  but  they  never  im- 
pressed you  as  now — when  you  see  how* sweet 
the  garden  is,  of  which  Shelley  himself  said,  **It 
might  make  one  in  love  with  death  to  think  that 
one  should  be  buried  in  so  sweet  a  place,"  and 
think  how  dear  these  flowers  should  have  been  to 
Keats.  Steps  must  be  retraced  and  the  entrance 
passed  again.  Then  it  is  a  walk  along  the  dusty 
road  beyond  the  wall.  At  the  right  of  the 
little  cemetery  one  enters  a  field,  where  the 
grass  has  grown  high  and  which  the  wild  flowers 
deck  in  nature's  free-hand  gardening.  The  only 
path  is  that  which  has  been  worn  by  the  seekers 
of  the  unnamed  grave  ;  but  it  goes  direct  and 
sure,  and  far  in  the  distant  corner,  ''close  to  the 
city  wall,"  it  stops  before  the  stone  with  that 
inscription  of  which  one  phrase  is  so  often  quoted. 
The  words  complete  are  : 

*'Th]s  grave  contains  all  that  was  mortal  of  a 
young  English  poet,  who  on  his  deathbed,  in  the 
bitterness  of  his  heart  at  the  malicious  power 
of  his  enemies,  desired  these  words  to  be  engraven 
on  his  tombstone:  'Here  lies  one  whose  name 
was  writ  in  water.'     Feb.  24,  1821." 

Where  does  the  world  make  pilgrimage  to  other 
words  as  pitiful  as  these  ?  But  right  beside  the 
grave  of  Keats,  again  in  testimony  of  the  faithful- 
ness and  permanent  loveliness  of  friendship,  is 
buried  a  dear  friend,  and  on  his  stone,  erected 
through  the  interest  and  help  of  many  famous 
men  on  both  sides  of  the  sea,  there  is  cut  an  ex- 
planation which  names,  with  friendship's  right  and 
in  friendship's  proud  loyalty,  the  poet  whose  name 
was  not  to  be  written  on  his  own  stone.  It  is  as 
beautiful  an  example  of  love's  triumph  over  death 
as  could  be  found,  and  makes  a  little  poem  itself. 
On  the  other  side  of  Keats'  grave,  and  more  con- 
spicuously placed  than  is  his  friend's,  ther^  is 
another  stone  which  answers  the  poet's  sad  and 
discouraged  epitaph  with  these  fine  words : 

"Keats,  if  thy  cherished  name  be  'writ  in  water,* 
Each    drop    has   fallen   from    some   mourner's 
cheek ; 
A  sacred  tribute:  Such  as  heroes  seek, 
Though  oft  in  vain,  for  dazzing  deeds  of  slaugh- 
ter. 
Sleep  on!    Not  honored  less  for  epitaph  so  meek!" 

And  so,  after  all,  the  grave  of  Keats  is  nobly 

marked,  and  as  you  turn  to  go  back  by  the  little 

field   path,  you   think   that   perhaps  it  is  as  well 

that   he   lies  beyond   the  garden   cemetery  and 

where  few  graves   are   near,   for  carved  on  those 

stones   is  the  outline  of  a   tragedy.     It  all  ends 

well,  if  human  life  be  not  counted  too  dearly,  and 

the  sun  shines  into  the  little  corner  where  at  first 
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the  shadow  was  so  deep;  but  the  pictured 
strugRle  would  not  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit 
of  the  garden,  where  every  rose  throws  love  into 
the  air — that  love  which  does  not  count  human 
life  so  dearly.  In  death  as  in  life  the  world  is 
beyond  a  closed  gate,  and  there  are  only  a  few 
friends  around  him. 

Mrs.  Browning's  grave  in  the  little  English 
cemetery  at  Florence  does  not  impress  one  as 
strongly— or,  rather,  it  raises  emotions  less  deep 
and  sad.  Everything  is  beauty  and  love,  the  sun 
gleams  on  the  finely  cut  marble,  the  graves  of 
English  speaking  people  are  gathered  close 
around  her.  English  flowers  lie  at  the  base  of 
the  short  pillars  that  support  the  sarcophagus, 
and  the  wide  central  path  of  the  cemetery  leads 
directly  past  it — only  a  ston,e's  throw  from  the 
rose-arched  entrance.  The  little  monument  is  on 
the  left  of  the  path  as  you  come  from  the  gate, 
and  the  plainly  cut  ''E.  B.  B."  is  inscription 
enough  to  draw  each  visitor. 

There  are  other  notable  English  graves  in 
Florence,  and  in  Rome  for  that  matter;  but 
Keats,  Shelley,  Mrs.  Browning — is  not  Italy  rich 
enough  in  having  these,  and  does  not  English 
poesy  pay  sufScient  tribute  to  the  inspiration  of 
Italian  scenes?  In  the  cemetery  just  out  of 
Dresden  there  is  a  grave  connected  with  Ameri- 
can literature.  The  place  is  reached  in  scarcely 
ten  minutes  by  the  trolley,  but  I  wonder  how 
many  out  of  all  the  Americans  who  are  in  Dres- 
den every  year  think  of  going  there,  or  know 
that  it  contains  the  grave  of  Wolcott  Balestier. 
Without  any  natural  beauty,  such  as  would  make 
the  Protestant  cemetery  at  Rome  lovely  without 
any  care,  the  flower-loving  Germans  have  made 
a  vast  flower-bed  of  this  plot  of  ground,  so  that  it 
is  worthy  of  a  visit  for  itself  alone,  and  offers  as 
fair  a  resting  place  as  tenderest  love  could  wish. 
Some  Americans  must  go  there,  for  the  warder 
knows  well  where  the  grave  of  the  young  author 
is,  and  does  not  seem  surprised  when  you  lay 
upon  it  a  bunch  of  flowers  brought  from  outside, 
the  gate.  C,  M.  R. 

Florence,  May  6,  1899. 

* 

The  Romance  of  Book-Collecting. 

Book-collecting,  as  Carthew's  butler  used  to 
say  of  philately,  "makes  all  collectors  kin.  It's  a 
bond.  Sir;  it  creates  a  bond."  From  the  million- 
aire who  walks  into  Mr.  Quaritch's  shop  with  a 
liberal  check-book,  down  to  the  impecunious 
book-hunter  for  whom  the  ardour  of  the  chase 
has  to  be  its  own  reward,  all  devotees  of  the  God- 
dess whom  Dibdin  worshiped  will  take  an  inter- 
est in  the  very  readable  little  book  in  which  Mr. 
Slater  has  found  a  recreation  from  his  severer  bib- 
liographical   labors.      Mr.  Slater  begins  with   a 


dissertation  on  the  utility  of  catalogues,  and  goes 
on  to  a  subject  with  which  no  man  should  be 
better  qualified  to  deal — a  comparison  of  the  mod- 
ern, prices  of  various  classes  of  books  with  those 
shown  in  historic  book  sales.  One's  mouth  waters 
as  one  reads  his  chapter  of  lucky  finds;  how  one 
envies,  for  instance,  that  Melbourne  gentleman,, 
mentioned  in  the  book. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  he  picked  out  of  a  box 
labelled  "Four-pence  each"  a  first  edition  of  *'Sor- 
dello,"  with  an  inscription  in  the  handwriting  of 
the  author  himself.  Browning  had  written  on  the 
fly-leaf,  "To  my  de^r  friend,  R.  H.  Home,  from, 
R.  B.,"  which,  though  certainly  autographically 
less  important  than  if  he  had  signed  his  name  in 
full,  is  yet  a  very  pretty  and  cheap  souvenir  of  an 
eminent  poet. 

All  the  same,  it  was  not  very  nice  jof  the 
once  famous  farthing  epic  to  leave  his  "Sordello" 
behind  him  "to  the  mercies  of  the  Melbourne 
streets."  Are  we  to  gather  that  he  could  not  un- 
derstand it?  Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  Mr. 
Slater's  chapters  is  that  which  describes  the  "For- 
gotten Lore  Society,"  of  which  he  was  a  member 
While  it  lasted.  This  was  an  association  formed 
among  bibliophiles  *'to  search  the  country  for 
neglected  books  in  the  hope  that  something  at 
least  might  be  discovered  among  the  heaps  of  an- 
cestral rubbish  that  time  and  the  elements  are  fast 
bringing  to  decay."  Each  member  was  assigned 
a  certain  portion  of  the  country  in  which  to  hunt, 
with  the  funds  of  the  society  ajt  his  back,  on  the 
understanding  that  "any  advantage  was  to  accrue 
to  the  benefit  of  the  members  as  a  whole."  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  society  was  an  entire 
failure,  and  had  to  be  abolished.  On  "the  rules 
of  the  chase"  and  "the  vagaries  of  book-hunters" 
Mr.  Slater  writes  in  a  very  entertaining  manner. 
Bibliomania,  which  often  shows  itself  in  exceed- 
ingly Philistine  and  illiterate  manifestations,  has 
no  better  justification  than  in  the  case  of  books 
with  a  history  attached  to  them,  like  the  shabby 
copy  of  "The  Eve  of  St.  Agnes,"  which  the  luck- 
less half-immortal  thrust  into  his  pocket  as  the 
Don  Juan  was  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf  of 
Genoa."    The  book  which  Charles  Lamb  "made 

a  perfect  wreck,"  would  be  dearer  to  many  col- 
lectors than  the  cleanest  and  tallest  of  untouched 
copies.  Finally,  one  reads  with  a  shiver  that  it  is  a 
"most  usual  thing"  for  Mr.  Slater  to  receive  **a 
bundle  of  title-pages  as  samples  of  the  volumes  to 
which  they  belong,"  with  a  request  for  informa- 
tion as  to  their  value.  And  yet  people  try  to 
persuade  us  that  this  is  an  age  of  general  civiliza- 
tion! J.  H.  Sifter. 

The  Guide  Book. 

Murray  and  Baedeker  share  equal  fame 
As  guide  books  over  this  terrestrial  ball; 

But  if  you'd  know  the  worst  one  of  this  name, 
Tupper's  Philosophy's  the  worst-guyed  book  of 
all. 
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Sixty  Years  of  the  "Revue  Des  Deux 

MONDES." 

In  the  comedies  of  olden  time  the  dramoHs  per- 
sona  were  often  named  after  their  part:  —  the 
"Abbe,"  the  '^Secretary,"  the  "General."  This  is 
what  might  be  done  with  regard  to  the  contribu- 
tors to  tbe  Revue  des  Deux  M<mdes.  Ever  since  it 
has  been  in  existence,  and  under  all  forms  of  gov- 
ernment, the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  has  blways 
had  its  ''philosopher,"  its  "novelist,"  its  "histor- 
ian." its  "sailor,"  its  "officer,"  its  "great  lady,"  its 
"art  critic,"  its  "literary  critic,"  its  "politician." 
The  novelist,  the  critic,  or  the  politician  made  the 
review  a  paying  concern,  according  as  the  scales 
of  public  opinion  inclined  to  one  or  the  other  in 
the  valuation  of  their  talent.  These  designations, 
formerly  more  particularly  adopted  in  theatrical 
spheres,  crept  into  salons^  a  fact  that  explains 
their  adaptability  to  the  Revue  des  Deux  MondeSy 
truly  in  itself  the  sahn  of  Europe  as  it  is  the  peri- 
style of  the  Academy. 

Once  admitted  within  its  sacred  precincts,  the 
neophyte  easily  bends  to  what  is  required  of  him, 
and,  under  the  shadow  of  his  future  electors, 
adopts  the  tone,  manner  and  style  of  the  academi- 
cian he  hopes  one  day  to  be-  A  day  arrives  when 
the  young  writer,  who  not  unfrequently  began  by 
some  modest  exotic  adaptation,  abandons  his 
deferential  hesitations,  and,  if  a  critic,  at- 
tains by  degrees  those  heights  of  scath- 
ing irony,  the  inevitable  reaction  from  early 
timidity.  The  Revue  is  firmly  rooted  in  the 
purest  romantisni,  which,  added  to  its  pres- 
ent decided  academic  color,  gives  it  the  somewhat 
hybrid  appearance  of  a  battlemented  castle  sur- 
mounted by  an  Athenian  cupola. 

Let  us  point  to  another  contradiction,  dating 
from  the  first  hour,  that  of  being  at  once  separa- 
tist and  unionist.  Separatist  on  account  of  the 
very  decided  division  of  labor  between  writers 
having  each  their  special  literary  domain;  Union- 
ist  because,  however  isolated  these  writers  may  be 
in  their  own  sphere  of  action,  there  is  a  bond  which 
unites  them  all,  the  "spirit"  of  the  Revue,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  the  spirit  and  soul  of  its 
founder.  A  spirit  eminently  conservative,  whose 
essence  has  never  been  impaired  by  the  most  dar- 
ing contribuion&  The  spirit  of  Francois  Buloz  it 
is  which  animates,  and  will  continue  to  animate, 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes,  This  spirit  of  con- 
servatism is  the  safeguard  of  a  literary  group.  It 
resists  that  stream  of  tendencies  peculiar  to  each 
period,  which,  in  carrying  an  organ  along  with  it, 
deprives  it  of  its  original  principle  and  individual 
power.  This  spirit,  which  boldly  holds  its  own 
against  the  attacks  of  time,  was  necessarily  during 
the  life  of  the  founder  of  the  Revue  inapceptable 
to  many  from  its  very  intensity. 

Michelet,  for  instance,  who  admitted  neither  the 


suppressions  nor  the  alterations  pxaoticed  by  Bu- 
loz on  his  writers*  prose,  often  said,  "I  write 
rarely  in  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mandes  because  Bu- 
loz is  not  fond  of  me  "  In  this  Michelet  was  mis- 
taken; it  was  not  the  writers  whom  Buloz  disliked, 
but  the  Revue  which  he  preferred,  and  Michelet 
himself  in  the  beginning  had  too  "new"  a  style  ill 
the  eyes  of  the  majority  of  subscribers  for  Buloz 
to  run  the  risk  of  alarming  them.  Do  not  forget, 
reader,  the  very  reactionary  color  of  Comte  Mole, 
and  certain  early  patrons  oiih^  Revue,  who.as  they 
were  obliged  to  tolerate  romantism  in  fiction  and  fan- 
tastic literature,  were  all  the  more  resolute  in  ex- 
pelling it  from  the  historical  domain.  Certainly 
the  period,  thanks  to  the  outburst  of  literary  ex- 
cellence which  began  to  fill  it,  was  the  accomplice 
of  the  energy  and  organizing  genius  of  a  man  like 
Buloz.  With  a  whole  staff  of  officers,  the  role  of 
the  leader  is  marvelously  simplified.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  this,  had  it  not  been  for  the  strong  montfi- 
guard  combativeness  of  the  director,  the  RevMe 
must  have  perished,  as  so  many  others  perish, 
under  the  pressure  of  the  nonentities  imposed  on 
them  by  shareholders  or  powerful  protectors. 

It  was  only  natural  that  the  Conservative  sup- 
porters of  the  Revue,  who  tolerated  certain  writers 
of  the  Opposition,  should  do  so  on  condition  of 
furnishing  a  quota  of  their  own  shade  of  opinion, 
saying:  "We  will  accept  your  Sand  and  Musset  if 
you  will  accept  our  Sacy,  St-Marc-Girardin,"  &c. 
This,  however,  came  of  itself  later  on  and  at  suc- 
cessive dates,  for  the  period  of  the  representatives 
of  the  Journal  des  Debats  was  not  simultaneous 
with  the  period  or  Alfred  de  Vigny,  and  other 
writers  of  the  romantic  school.  Yet  among  the 
"romantics"  a  choice  was  made.  The  conservative 
and  governmental  instinct  of  Buloz  set  those  on 
one  side  who  were  "romantic"  chiefly  by  spirit  of 
rebellion,  like  Barbey  d'Aurevilly:  the  sting  re- 
sulting from  this  ostracism  being  so  keenly  felt  by 
the  object  thereof,  that  as  late  as  1876  he  con- 
temptuously referred  to  the  Revue  as  an  "icy 
crypt,"  never  having  forgiven  his  exclusion. 

When  Charles  Nodier  and  Gerard  de  Nerval 
had  disappeared,  only  the  great  ones  of  the  ro- 
mantic movement  remained,  over  whom  the  Uni- 
versity sprinkled  its  holy  water.  The  august 
procession  of  "SJorbonniens"  represented  by  Ville- 
main,  Cousin,  Vitet,  Ampere,  Remusat,  &c.,  ap- 
peared, and  it  is  perhaps  in  these  facts,  more  than 
in  the  supposed  want  of  tenderness  in  Buloz,  that 
the  true  reason  of  Michelet's  abstention  should  be 
sought.  What  could  Tintoret  himself  do  if  he 
were  shut  up  in  the  Acropolis!  Tbe  refulgent 
fire  of  the  historic  resauscitens  could  find  no  place 
amongst  so  many  sage  Platoniciens,  so  careful  of 
the  form,  that  for  some,  like  Vitet  and  Ampere, 
the  framework  was  more  important  than  the  per- 
sons it  was  to  frame. 
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After  the  advent  of  the  Empire  the  Revue  be- 
came chiefly  political;  the  stronghold  of  the  Oppo- 
sition; the  palladium  of  Orleanism.  Buloz 
remained  as  proof  against  the  advances  of  the 
Tnileries  as  he  was  unshaken  in  his  fidelity  to  the 
Orleans  family.  All  this,  however,  did  not  pre- 
vent a  legend  from  spreading  —  a  legend  chiefly 
due  to  the  recriminations  of  "rejected  contribu- 
tors/' which  dwelt  more  on  the  aggressive  side  of 
the  Bulozian  energy  than  on  its  noble  and  gener- 
ous nature.  Has  not  Plautus  always  exercised  a 
greater  fascination  over  the  multitude  than  Taci- 
tus, and  is  it  not  the  multitude  who  make  reputa- 
tions- while  envy  traces  the  portrait?  Thus  are 
explained  those  sketches  in  which  the  claws  of 
the  great  founder  are  emphasized,  whilst  in  reality 
he  had  no  other  claws  than  those  of  an  over- 
worked Titan,  whose  serenity  sometimes  gave  way 
under  the  pressure  of  multiple  responsibility. 
Much  too  little  has  been  said  about  the  vigor  and 
many-sided  beauty  of  his  character.  The  assidu- 
ous manner  in  which  the  Cmperor  laid  siege  to 
the  Revue^  and  the  firmness  and  noble-mindedness 
with  which  Buloz,  who  personally  liked  Napoleon 
III.  as  much  as  he  execrated  the  Empire,  resisted 
the  attack,  has  never  been  sufficiently  brought 
forward.  The  founder  of  the  Revue  des  Deux 
Mcndes  displayed  rare  energy  in  hardening  him- 
self against  his  own  sympathy,  and  at  once  ceased 
his  visits  to  St.  Cloud  when  he  realized  the  nature 
of  the  ascendency  exercised. 

With  Napoleon  HI.  it  had  been  personal  fasci- 
nation, with  Cavour  vain-glorious  baubles — such 
as  a  Count's  title,  which  the  founder  of  Italian 
unity  offered  the  director  of  the  Revue.  A  case  in 
which  Cavour  showed  a  decided  lack  of  psycho- 
logical insight.  No  living  being  was  so  entirely 
indifferent  to  all  worldly  vanity  as  this  great 
worker,  fated  to  fall  at  his  post. 

To  see  Buloz  on  the  eve  of  a  number,  would 
have  sufficed  to  show  him  entirely  wrapped  up  in 
the  fate  of  his  magazine.  Nights  spent  poring 
over  proofs,  reading,  re-reading,  and  working 
them  over  again;  the  genius-like  manner  (the  ex- 
pression is  not  exaggerated  in  this  case)  with 
which  this  cast-iron  Savoyard  availed  himself  of 
his  instinctive  knowledge  of  the  reader,  to  draw 
from  the  writer  the  very  essence  of  his  talent;  the 
ardent  love,  the  lover's  patience  and  self-sacrifice 
he  had  for  "his"  Revue,  excluded  entirely  any 
hold  over  him  by  anything  in  the  world,  save 
what  might  benefit  his  work. 

Considering  that  one  of  the  glories  of  Francois 
Buloz  was  that  prescience  which  made  him  feel 
every  vibration  of  the  public,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand that,  as  the  Revue  began  in  romantism,  it 
repudiated  naturalism,  although  both  are  branches 
of  the  same  psychological  trunk.  It  was  the  per- 
spicacity of  the  founder  of  the  Revue  which  settled 


the  question;  the  reader  is  the  product  of  his  sur- 
roundings, and  it  was  that  reader  s  tastes  which 
always  served  as  a  guide  to  Buloz. 

The  romantic  movement  had  been  created  by 
what  remained  of  the  soldierly  traditions  of  the 
Empire,  added  to  the  troubadourism  of  the  Restor- 
ation. Thereader  of  the  Revue  oi  1838  was  as  fitted 
for  the  perusal  of  "Lelia"  and  "Indiana,"  as  well 
prepared  by  Rene  and  Delphine  for  the  exaggera- 
tions of  emotional  transports  as  the  sane  reader  of 
our  pages  is  prepared  by  the  business-like  atmos- 
phere he  breathes  to  read  Bourget,  Hervieu,  and 
the  most  ruthless  psychologists  of  that  school.  If 
Buloz  refused  to  admit  a  certain  naturalism  of  the 
coarser  kind,  his  refusal  was  caused  by  a  profound 
knowledge  of  his  public,  the  science  of  the  laws 
of  evolution  and  flexibility,  without  which  no 
magazine  can  live. 

The  salon  of  Alfred  de  Vigny,  where  the  inspir- 
ation of  Marie  Dorval  was  felt  under  the  visible 
grace  of  Mme.  de  Vigny,  furnished  many  contrib- 
utors to  the  founder  of  the  Revue,  Ste.  Beuve 
amongst  others— not  the  Ste.  Beuve  of  the  Port 
Royal  and  the  seventeenth  century,  but  Ste. 
Beuve  the  poet  author  of  "Joseph  Delorme"  and 
the  "Consolations." 

Another  bond  of  union  between  the  men  of  that 
period  was  their  disinterestedness.  No  sooner 
had  it  been  known  that  a  new  review  was  about 
to  appear,  than  everyone  was  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  its  production,  without  asking  or  caring 
how  much  they  would  be  paid,  or  whether  they 
were  to  be  paid  at  all,  the  only  ambitios  being  to 
gain  the  public  ear.  This  indifference  to  money 
outlived  the  time  of  the  first  romantic  writers. 
The  author  of  these  pages  remembers  in  her  child- 
hood to  have  seen  Cousin  and  Villemain,  both  old 
men  at  that  time,  walk  about  the  Luxemburg 
Gardens  with  her  father  for  hours  together.  The 
child  remembers  the  ever  recurrent  names  of  Ra- 
cine, Conde,  Richelieu,  which  reached  her  ears,  as 
she  trundled  her  hoop  backwards  and  forwards. 
In  re-memorating  these  informal  conversations, 
the  conclusion  is  evident;  the  time  spent  by  those 
true  literati  in  critical  discussions  would  be  spent 
by  our  contemporaries  in  prose-making,  either  by 
writing  or  lecturing;  but  in  any  case  remunerative 
prose.  Such  was  the  prestige  of  Buloz's  director- 
ship in  the  eyes  of  men  like  Cousin,  that  far  from 
objecting,  as  Michelet  did,  to  the  pruning  and 
cutting  of  his  articles,  he  often  said:  "When  Buloz 
wishes  to  sacrifice  a  passage,  I  always  consent; 
for  if  I  resisted,  I  know  that  !•-  is  I  who  would  be 
wrong." 

I 

Romantism  may  be  defined  as  naturalism  with 

emotional  developments.    Naturalism  was  a  more 

physiological  form  of  romantism.    The  romantism 

of  Dumas  pere  incarnated  inself  in  Anthony,  who 
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kills  because  he  is  resisted;  the  naturalism  of 
DuniasyfZf  takes  form  in  Claude,  who  kills  because 
there  was  not  resistance  enough.  As  far  as  moral 
initiative  is  concerned  it  is  the  same  thing,  and  in 
a  reasonably  constituted  society  neither  the  out- 
raged husband  nor  the  exasperated  lover  will 
have  the  right  to  kill.  Whether  it  be  the  impulse 
of  pa^ion,  as  in  Anthony's  case,  or  of  retributive 
justice,  as  with  Claude,  it  is  always  impulse;  and 
Claude  who  kills  in  invoking  considerations  fur- 
nished by  anger  is  no  whit  less  romantic,  less  pas- 
sionate, less  impulsive  than  Anthony.  It  may, 
then,  be  said  that  the  distinction  is  only  in  words, 
and  that  a  so-called  "naturalist"  like  Goncourt  is 
only  a  variety  of  the  romantist.  Hence,  if  the 
Revue  accepted  Indiana  and  Lelia,  whilst  it  re- 
fused to  admit  naturalism,  it  was  chiefly  because 
the  framework  and  style  of  Mme.  Sand,  poetical 
and  high-flown  to  an  intense  degree,  avoided  the 
disagreeable  realism  of  our  contemporary  "natur- 
alists," or  to  speak  more  clearly,  because  the  nat- 
uralism of  romantism  was  idealist,  taking  pleasure 
in  expressing  the  finer  movements  of  disinterested 
passion,  whilst  the  naturalism  of  our  days  prefers 
.to  contemplate  Nature  in  her  lower  aspects.  The 
difference  is  felt  rather  from  an  aesthetic  than 
from  a  moral  standpoint.  The  reader  of  the  Revue 
is  neither  a  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  nor  a  pathologist; 
he  does  not  profess  to  read  for  anything,  beyond 
his  information  or  his  pleasure.  He  can  have  no 
professional  reasons  to  descend  with  Nana  into 
those  depths  which  are  reputed  true  to  life  in  pro- 
portion to  their  filth.  Being  neither  a  '*fisher  of 
men"  nor  an  apostle,  what  would  the  modern 
abanne  find  to  interest  him  in  reading  of  this  kind? 
What  Buloz  tried  to  avoid  was  not  the  violence  of 
the  subject,  but  its  unaesthetic  treatment.  In  re- 
fusing to  admit  the  Goncourts  the  founder  of  the 
Revue  was  not  actuated  by  a  systematic  want  of 
appreciation  of  their  talent,  but  by  the  certainty 
that  his  subscriber,  even  supposing  him  to  admire 
"Germinie  Lacerteux"  and  her  congeners,  would 
cease  subscribing  publicly  as  a  kind  of  salve  to  his 
conscience  for  buying  the  volume  privately.  Per- 
sonally, Buloz  appreciated  wit  wherever  it  was  to 
to  be  found,  even  in  the  "Nain  Jaune."  He  had 
charged  his  brother-in-law,  Henry  Blaze,  to  act  as 
an  intermediary  between  him  and  Rochefort,  as 
also  between  him  and  Dumas  Jils,  Rochefort  in 
the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondesi  This  bomb  was 
transformed  by  the  Prussians  into  a  soap-bubble. 
Prepared  for  everything  during  the  siege, 
through  which  he  passed  with  stoic  endurance, 
Buloz  had  taken  his  precautions  in  Holland,  and 
after  having  emigrated  with  the  Chambers  to  Ver- 
sailles during  the  Commune,  he  was  ready  for  any 
event,  and  neither  the  siege  nor  the  *Tederates" 
ever  caused  an  hour's  delay  in  the  publication  of 
the  fortnightly  number.  When  "naturalism/'  real- 


ism and  "actnalism"  presented  themselves  under 
the  frock  coat  of  "M.  de  Camors,"  our  hero  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  same. 

Romantism  was  all  over  in  1838,  even  in  such 
satirical  brains  as  Loeve-Veimars  (one  of  the  most 
brilliant  at  that  time).  We  find  in  Loeve's  "Ne- 
penthes" (miscellaneous  Merimeean  stories)  a  de- 
cidedly romantic  tone!  In  like  manner  Octave 
Feuillet,  the  Berquin  of  the  'Jeune  Homme  Pau- 
vre,"  was  finishing  his  career  in  writing  "Julia  de 
Trecceur."  and  "M.  de  Camors."  The  influence  of 
environment  was  making  itself  felt  again.  Nat- 
uralism had  told  on  Feuillet,  as  romantism  had 
on  Merimee;  when  the  clever  Mephistopheles  of 
Arsene  Guyot  and  the  Venus  d'lles  wrote  **Co- 
lomba"  and  "Carmen." 

11. 

A  majestic  muse  floating  her  flag  over  the  two 
hemispheres!  Such  was  the  illustration  designed 
by  Johannot  for  the  heading  of  the  numbers  of 
1838 — a  muse,  a  flag,  two  globes!  No  one  will 
deny  that  to  modems  this  is  a  decoration  infinitely 
more  antiquated  than  any  shaft  of  a  pillar  dating 
from  Sesostres.  The  trinity  of  the  Revue  de  Paris ^ 
Revue  des  Voyages^  and  Francois  Buloz  had  given 
birth  to  this  pictorial  inspiration,  Over  two  corpses 
— the  Revue  de  Paris  was  no  more,  the  Revue  des 
Voyages  was  expiring— oyer  these  two  dead  bodies 
the  undaunted  montagnard  had  breathed  life. 
Henceforth,  draped  in  a  sun-colored  covering  the 
nymph  pursued  her  way,  carried  along  by  every 
zephyr,  and  directed  in  her  course  by  all  kinds  of 
mariners — here  borne  towards  the  heights  of  criti- 
cism or  of  art  by  Beule  and  Ampere,  there  soaring 
to  the  realms  of  history  with  Vitet;  yet  again,  ris- 
ing to  the  regions  of  imagination  and  poetry — ^this 
muse,  from  Merimee  to  Loti,  from  Michelet  to 
Duruy,  from  Montegut  to  Lemaitre,  has  every 
known  fortune  except  the  bad. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  writing  the  wealth 
of  this  Golconda  was,  however,  more  apparent  on 
tlie  title-page  of  the  Revue  than  in  its  cash-box,  or 
in  the  shareholders'  dividends.  It  was  an  unriv- 
alled literary  orchestra.  The  music-stands  were 
all  occupied  by  musicians  of  the  first  order.  Its 
'^philosopher"  gormandizing  Lerminier,  whose 
**menus"*  were  the  delight  of  "Paris  qui  s'amuse,** 
whilst  **Paris  qui  travaille"  attended  his  lectures 
at  the  Sorbonne.  Poetry  was  represented  by  La- 
martine,  de  Vigny,  Musset.  When  Lamartine  re- 
ceived from  Buloz  two  bank-notes  of  a  thousand 
francs  each,  for  a  few  verses,  he  exclaimed,  ''I 
thought  the  Revue  did  not  pay  for  poetry."  "Yes, 
when  it  is  Jocelyn's."  It  is  true  that  Musset's 
JTroverbes" — those  proverbs  which  now  give  the 


*One  of  I/ertuinier*s  friends,  celebrated  for  his  wit,  saw 
him  sit  down  to  dinner  just  as  he  himself  was  goings  to 
hear  the  ''Dame  Blanche ':  when  he  returned,  he  found 
Lerminier  at  his  dessert.  "I^erminier's  dinner  is  an  opera 
comique,"  he  said. 


^tK^V^eAAS-  bi*  Tb^  "feE^ufi' ilES'  b6tj6c'  ud^vin^." 
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ptoet'ia  tieibi^ft  atttalia!  1h«>inie  of  46;o6d  ff^wes^--  in  their  alternate   lovei'gfnd   hates  are   to  be  §een 

tfue'it'1**thMfe'^¥overbfe  weretli^n'paid'fbr  at ''25  e'Vei-y  dfay  in''lliife''kttktive'p^'^^^ses'o'f  Yo^erS  ex- 

ioiis'eachl'  •  '*his^s^qni^'exllbtVbtii  v^rlrat'^W^ibt  *dfted^'tfrid  'etfytS^a^eH'-by'^b  Vf^fd  Ima^in^Vion' or 

less'Sfr,-  tiBdnot'^o- wtH-  ktioWh-  1^'t«i'At>'M%bset  f6o"  'int^ye*  ctfeb?^l''fjfiissuVe!    "Otiose   c^'referal 

r^tei  folrnd  Mmself  in^'pCcuatdTy'eMVbatfassmeri'ts  ^^drksttl^psV ftl^cBh^tkiit^  etitiliHla^/ wtiich "proMce 

(Wbk*Wa'9  often  t!4^cas6)-UFittikWift  Ful^-HeWdg  in  a^stktfe^f'^ev^ei-'^adaVecrtiir'VWdir^ti-eng^ 


ttimoiit  of >tbettf  forth* titiiettfelftg'.'  •  '^ 

'  l^miinle^iwhbse  '^picttrifenton  sttid  'dAttdyifera 
eqaaUedi^o  day'tbe  feast'of^t,- his^t^hildittphv.'b'as 
left  tfs  a  fine  book  oil  '^'te^  !ioi!*>"  •  HJfif'^tyi^'Vv^s 
godd.hdd  h^'  pos^3SS«di  st  strbn^  (^ov^^r  bf^^voca- 
twn;  the  i&u^dnef  tn  *w h«cb  he  tk^kis ^  th^<'b»pjti^m 


strength 
ritffd^e;  a1<^lfhis»afe"b^eii  Kfei^e^e^n'^ia'the  'b'Mdf'U 
^eTfolttWtin— '^hy^^hen^Was'-siitfa'-a"  fate'fesp^clatfy 
Tefsefvttf'tcltte^yepaftlctitar  lovers?-'  '  '  '  •  '  '  ' 
'^•At  tWs'':iJ6KUdbf'ttV>?^^z/^^y  yxi^fin^W'Nime. 
S^ndhad^^been'  tbe  ^oiily -WHt^r  bf 'fifctton;  when 
^ir^MeiilfkM  inc(y0t6  SiviVli'the '^'i^eifhfe'ke^  Wade- 


of  Clevis  reminds  one  of  Michelet,  andtb^  vt)tutee    'Wnfe*^  'bi^^ried  ^SJ^ide'to   Mnie/c&'fb  'tfae   pat^'of 
CDiiUiiiStrpoiiitlie^BpectaculferfexWibiitf}6ni*bFCkth-      fimeJ        '     '  •    ^ 


ottoistn;  fragments  lof^^tr  linih^brtdl  t?^<[^f>tfhd'Vii<&- 
dtyi .  Yet,  with  'wfcaft  fofgetfo Iff^ss  these!  ^eoondtiry 
. glories  of-^omanttsm  hdvd  fallttif'  S^^dndai-^'i^nly 
^witb  regard  to  tbelr :  dttrrbtifididgs;  fot'f n -  'ar  less 
eiy^an'pcfriOd^bpy^  ^;0iMi'kl  b«i\^  tak^b'  th^t  pl^cre 


Victor   Hugo  sent  verses  to   Guernsey  Wliidh 
^et^  <l!»^iexneVlanie^t}  actbrii'p^b'Vitig^  Sie.  feei  ve, 
fedmohd    Abbtit;  '^tid  '^Obtkve  'Fe'u11l^f^'tn''Vheir 
wareb  t«>Jwafds*^t;feldtfa/' 'i^hfee^tiyweonvef^^^ 
'ifrip^iail^,'  df  iWrdtn;  li6u'^er;^U  baflU(it  b^  sa^d 


attke  liead'bfJilbe  tdovementrat^'  am -inJ  tfte  b€?c-     tbat'tbey  fbllo^fed^Tii-'tlie  SJ^idke'of  •M:eWrt!eeri*^e 


'.  Sbf  tiie'sniiitnaf^  !of'<(be'«ame  ye'aVs  w^'  6nd  Am- 


•im^eHfffi^  of 'lilerftifee  reMiy  f^^l\fiiigi&tF  Wio 

^•"Eugtf titeiA/'  ^  The' 'aiitfldr ^'f ^"ei^mbii^'cdttla  We\l 

adee   Thierry  aiidrhis  ♦^Attil«*'  (tbei  conqtr^Yof  of    -fr^ve  j>aTiit)bfayed  \^byt  TiiVi^^yAidMti  fepfeaWin'g*  (if 

temp6^rj^  ''MetiAi^^  v^<^l'&^HH^^"'M^=^4'^^ea'^4i\«. 
9t\(im^aThig^J''VM^f6AUe''^^ 
iB^nom^  to  ihe:'^^  •  ^  •  •  ''  -  -^  '  '  -  ^'^'''  ^'  ^''  ' 
■  iB«tJto'  rettiki^tb''FuWz"alid  'tife'  lov^e  %r^1^fe 
''iikvu'^y  '••  A'feW  *vei^€?s  ^6f ''Mlis^ti^UriM^n'^as  'a 
iMsthMe/rfehiAl*  tJn^'biF  thfe  fe^itfSkc^tct^i^'tb'de^iyt 
this  -edetipetie  ttikd'^i^<iht'  faasAii*^  sb'^6nKi¥!y ab- 
sorbed by  his  work.  Wishing  to  estimate  ^ii^^Vfy 
tbct  exteAt  <if  'hulb^^-'ith^tfsiKWs^Mfen' fcWe  ^a^  of 
iifis; creation  was  at'!it^k^,^ltibset  ^hbws'hifti'tb'tls 
dbuing'  thi«^*iltmer'fet'1a'itidto€!iit  Vtffaett'yir^fs'itafef 
are  di©p6r»fed,the  •^'tttimbir"  }fe  tiear.^'iia  ^mt^- 
'Scripts  ateetiti  •  ■  •  *'  '  '  "'••'•" 


tnen  ficdcedfed  the'doftiC|(aefor4>f  ^^soulis).'  *'Att?Ik^' 
waa  ioU6wod  ih  the  samQTevieir  (atid^tiy  tbe^  «dme 
antbor)  mtfo  a:  wliblei  prooeb^n  ^f  { ^aitit^  t>^  th^ 
-TbebaidH4&  •  Jefomev' S.'  PaUIa,  8;  Etet^cbid,  &t. 
^  Byitbe  side  oS  Tbferry/we  find'MeHmee,  4ix:ibte- 
ologi^t^  eestbfete,  abd  stOTyUtllet^iin'turndrftd' bie 
tiescf ibes:in. the  countties  b^viMts  the -sttfne^'  With 
which  cathedrals^ 'a-rebuilt/or  t!h«'>i^^«ie9'<to'1>e 

fouiM  atuhe  b^tton^  of  Csrme^'k  b^a^t.'  -  - 

'-.  W^  cbi;?  appiida<^b:tbe>f«tiftilidati'\^l!iteb;iih'atol:is 
to  fliB'.9ccidentv  gsarebirthitothe'ttiost  'pop«ildH^<ed 
I6v«.  story  x^i  the  ^cdifttury/  A  diietwfts  dOtftcfii- 
plated'wilh.ipmDaSf^hahte'brOUghtafbouiia  iti^eC- 
t1lg^fll^ilh  Mns^t.  A  fall  to '^dg^Uoj  f roby  F^lsll^  to 
Ch<^iDv:that  IS  howiVuiea/ti  'fiBi^d'ai^eb''Wfa^tf  lie 
touches  love  affairs.'  Ste;  fieqve  ^ve  ^a^  fif^pp^r^t 
fimsaot; ;  instead  of  '  Duitias  ^hO'  ^as  '^^^ted,  it 
was.Musael:  'wfaoicimic;  itotn  trbat  dn^iim^Mc'^ 
aprdnglVBaie;ct  .i;ul^^»nd•  **fctii'etJ  Etle;^  Vitb  aJl 
Ibedetf^ctinriof  '^Biie'^^kidflU  the  btkwters  kgdisat 
"Lui".  In.sptte.of  its  meny^ storing <and  - fliactaif- 
ttoxis;;  aotfaing' tx)nld^be^  more  GXimmobphMde  in 
.realityi  tbah 'this  ilove  rstory>^t  ^wo^magitfatitie^  br- 
ings meet,  and  pate  frdin/lo^ceitoiekecTatioHJ'frotti 
^xeeratiolt  tocittsult,  jfttomliasol^  td  love*  ar^^fin, 
a<!pariting  tocome<tojteUi^rvdiiceimo:^e;!'aU  these 
pba^esr  4>emg  abo^htttat^d  ^by  -  endless  ekj^ride^. 
This  is  the  alphabet  of  love,  and  inthtsicase•to^i^erft 
of©rsu.p^emf  ^ctt^.or:j.ft^tificatio»  tihemexitof 
J?j»¥iifg  .,wrjttfi|| ; VjRf)Ua;; , ^^4;  rliidten^" .. r  \mhy\ 

theq^  so  mj:^.jl^nwlt,(^dj?mb^ry/0^y;^ri^  limsonii^ 
wjii^,  after.  ^Jl,  ;tl;p  ofliiy,  .^^q^tiof  ai  el^eiBiwt  -yms 
^e^-lfcnius  ff,  > Wtiflse,  epgagejij.  ip,  ,\fi^  )y\it  v^hiohyWM 
d^idi^dly  ^a^KE^tas  a  l<we  dRQWJ.  Tbf  ;C*|>riiiiiiDtt3r 
if^a^d  vjojpnoi^i  tb^;ve|:s^i^iy.|l,^4:l^nou<»U^ny 
in  tj|Je6ftphi^lJgf^^sh9]v^}by/^u^ft?♦  aBi4.M«fti  Sftnd 
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Buloz  .est  iur  la  greve: 

'Pale  etdecolbre,    ^ 
''  Il^oit  passen  ^li  re?ve 

Oetdbsft^:  tdiit  effare.: 
.,Ap?p4M:e^  ^ft  b^id  df$  ew^e^ 

PQ,ur  VAfi;iftife  ^t^fwrji, 

Dans  )es  fillps  de  joie   . 

Mtrsset  s'est  dbirliti. 

OtotgeiSiildi^St' abfefesfe    '    ' 
:  <X>afisitiiii/o6tiv^ntloib1ia1ni 

'Mtne^  '3mA  hiAd  m^p^  pmg^e^j^i^ely ''fWHi 
'**:lje»?i*^tb  the  strtrtlfe  ^^si^rtMioiis  bf^'MUt^:  &e  ik 
iQttiiitittfe"ifftid"rti4  *'Mfek¥q1ii§  de  Vill^mbV/'*  t6  Gii- 
islrby  the  apbthfeosis  'of  the  hearth  after  she  b=ad 
faegiln  by  the-  ^'Mwntkr  'd'Abgibauhl"  '  Ffetiiffet, 
biii't&ft:contmpy<pasiW^ft-6mtbe  sonrei;vh^t  in^ipfd 
hht^wmadi»K>l^l8liS-^V^vMann^t[^6  the  Vlbleitt  M- 
ppttxDsfey  «ff-:»<M^de(lJdt«orV*'  fand  '^J'tfHi'd^  Te6- 
eoamiiV  Camorfe-waB  id-ttUth'Vhe'di^rithfests'of  the 
tioM;  hbrpi^siiiiM^hitB^bllf  ifd  sUdietf  covtfe^  vC'lik 
paternal  ^bloodv  as  Napotebft  HL'  iit*€fseilted  Hirifetif 
splashed  from  head  to  foot  by  Ihe  ^d 'bf  Dt^eembet. 

'' '    *Tlie'  Secretary  of  the  Revu€. 
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SIXTY  YEARS  OF  THE  '*REVUE  DES  DEUX  MONDES." 


III. 

The  war  of  Italy  was  strenthening  an  already 
existing  friendship  between  Count  Cavour  and 
Buloz.  Under  the  signature  of  Albert  Blanc, 
later  on  Ambassador  of  France  in  Italy,  th{2  Revue 
gave  to  the  world  a  great  deal  of  what  Victor 
Emanuers  minister  was  planning.  Albert  Blanc's 
articles  were  historical.  He  spoke  of  Victor  Am- 
adee,  but  under  this  leitmotir  of  past  times  every 
one  understood  the  transparent  allusions  to  things 
of  the  day  where  the  plan  of  the  morrow  was 
clearly  indicated.  Albert  Blanc  seemed  to  speak 
only  of  Charles  Albert;  in  reality  it  was  Cavour 
who  took  this  means  of  communication  with  Napo- 
leon III. 

In  1859  ^^^  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes,  now  flour- 
ishing and  powerful  and  able  to  give  big  dividends 
to  the  shareholders,  had  migrated  from  the  rue  des 
Beaux  Arts  to  the  rue  St.  Benoit,  a  characteristic 
habitation  with  a  general  savor  of  Jansenism  and 
the  seventeenth  century.  The  o£Gices,  situated  on 
the  first  floor,  opening  on  the  garden,  gave  one 
the  idea  of  a  house  in  Marais  (the  fashionable 
neighborhood  of  Pascal's  time)  quite  appropriate 
to  the  collaboration  of  Ste.  Beuve.  The  distance 
is  great  between  the  official  decorum  of  the  pres- 
ent building  in  the  rue  TUniversite,  and  the  bu- 
colic aspect  of  the  study  where  Forcade  used  to 
write  his  "political  chronicle";  the  chronicle  which 
influenced  the  march  of  European  politics,  the 
chronicle  so  eagerly  awaited  by  ministers  of  every 
country. 

A  dandy,  deriving  a  considerable  fortune  from 
his  directorship  of  the  Semaine  Financiered  Eugene 
Forcade  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that  he 
would  gladly  write  bis  chronicle  without  the 
smallest  remuneration,  so  highly  did  he  appreciate 
the  situation  and  notoriety  it  gave  him.  But  For- 
cade's  success  was  precisely  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 
Like  Balzac,  carrying  everything  to  excess,  he 
forced  his  instrument,  and  broke  it.  On  the  14th 
and  30th  of  each  month  he  was  to  be  seen  alight- 
ing from  his  carriage  about  eight  in  the  morning 
before  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes.  Until  10:30 
he  went  over  the  heap  of  daily  papers  awaiting 
him  on  his  table.  At  eleven  he  sat  down  to  a 
lunch  as  formidable  as  Lerminier's  dinners,  which 
he  discussed  alone  with  two  bottles  of  Burgundy, 
brought  from  his  own  cellar.  After  his  coffee  and 
cigar,  he  began  his  task  at  12:30,  having  as  sole 
witnesses  of  his  labor  two  decanters  of  fine  cham- 
pagne. At  six  he  rose,  with  the  task  accomplished 
and  the  bottles  empty.  His  pen  had  run  over  the 
paper  from  12:30  to  6  without  a  single  interrup- 
tion, without  the  slightest  correction  or  erasure. 
His  sheets,  thrown  on  the  ground  beside  him, 
were  taken  away  every  two  hours  by  a  messenger 
from  the  printing  office. 

This  fortnightly  production,  at  high  pressure, 


lasted  ten  years.  The  machine  exploded  in  1868. 
The  very  day  after  the  publication  of  one  of  his 
chronicles  Forcade  went  mad.  We  have  before 
writing  on  the  subject  here  read  over  those  pages 
which  speak  of  events  long  since  past,  of  facts 
long  since  accomplished.  Such  an  intense  and 
living  force  animates  them  that  they  can  only  be 
compared  to  some  pages  of  Theophile  Gautier. 
There  are  parts  of  this  chronicle,  those  written 
during  the  war  of  Italy  and  the  affairs  of  Schles- 
wig-Holstein,  which  reach  the  heights  of  history, 
and  form,  moreover,  the  most  valuable  documents 
of  the  period. 

Living  in  a  train,  every  month  Buloz  left  Paris 
in  the  morning  of  the  ist  and  15th  and  returned 
on  the  26th  and  loth;  fifteen  hours  to  go  and  fif- 
teen to  return,  which  made  sixty  hours  a  month. 
This  tiring  life,  carried  on  for  many  years,  would 
soon  have  ruined  a  less  robust  constitution.  Buloz 
was  not  long  ill;  he  was  taken  off  by  a  chronic 
disease  which  had  exhausted  his  general  health. 
The  fatigue  of  traveling  would  have  been  nothing 
without  the  anxiety  occasioned  by  the  ''number." 
Imagine  the  continual  agitation  of  the  telegraph 
between  Paris  and  Ronjoux  (on  Lake  Bourget), 
the  delay  in  promised  papers,  the  fear  of  running 
short  of  matter  to  fill  the  Revue! — all  these  cares 
tendering  life  in  the  country  still  more  worrying 
perhaps  than  life  in  town.  He  died  quietly,  his 
proofs  in  his  hand,  without  ever  having  failed  in 
the  production  of  a  single  number. 

None  could  be  less  like  the  founder  of  the  Revue 
than  his  son  Charles  Buloz:  affable,  hospitable  as 
much  as  his  father  had  been  stern  and  austere. 
The  new  reign  was  an  Elizabethan  age  of  courtli- 
ness and  grace,  and  purely  literary  prestige. 

Renan  was  at  his  highest — the  Renan  of  Marc- 
Aurele  and  the  ''Apotres,''  in  the  full  bloom  of  his 
evangelical-philosophical  career. 

Around  the  young  editor  gathered  a  cluster  of 
contemporary  romancers  and  historians:  Duruy, 
Delpit,  Henry  Houssaye;  academicians  in  the  bud, 
as  yet  only  lively  and  brilliant  '*chums"  of  the 
new  chief,  no  less  than  well-appreciated  writers. 

After  the  war  and  Commune  there  survived  no 
••Opposition";  hence  no  more  waves  of  politics  to 
be  raised  or  calmed  by  a  Forcade. 

Charles  de  Mazade,  the  **fortnightly"  politi- 
cian, and  Emile  Montegut  remained,  under  the 
amicable  new  reign,  the  principal  representatives 
of  former  times. 

Under  a  body  so  frail  that  his  hearers  often 
feared  to  see  it  break  during  the  violent  gesticula- 
tion and  vivacity  of  his  speech,  Montegut  hid  a 
true  artist's  soul,  a  soul  subtle,  delicate  and  ardent, 
excellently  expressed  in  the  following  lines  in 
which  the  critic  describes  friendship:  "Contrary 
to  love,  friendship  possesses  its  greatest  charm 
and  value  only  when  two  beings  understand  each 
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other  so  well  that  they  can  communicate — each  to 
each — ^the  secrets  of  their  hearts.  It  is  the  only 
one  of  our  sensations  which  does  not  live  on  illu- 
sions, the  only  one  which  Nature  counsels  us  to 
adopt  without  forcing  it  on  us."  Suddenly,  in  the 
full  vigor  of  his  talent,  Montegut  leaves  Paris  and 
retires  to  the  country.  When  he  died  bis  name 
was  only  known  as  one  who  had  long  since  disap- 
peared. 

Even  after  his  death  the  "spirit"  of  Buloz  did 
not  for  an  instant  abandon  his  work,  and  the 
Revue  continued  to  be  the  "academy  of  excel- 
lence.*' The  influence  of  the  philosopher  Caro 
on  the  eighteenth  century  and  on  the  encyclo- 
paedists had  given  Cousin's  successsor  a  notoriety 
which  made  up  in  a  measure  for  certain  rather 
harsh  criticisms  on  his  lectures  at  the  Sorbonne. 
Caro's  best  work  is  a  study,  in  six  volumes,  on 
Auguste  Comte.  The  preface  is  almost  exclusively 
devoted  to  the  glory  of  Littre:  "Littre  who  remains 
one  of  the  finest  types  of  humanity — a  character 
marked  in  relief  by  the  most  elevated  morality,  an 
absolute  sincerity,  and  the  greatest  efifort  of  an 
active,  regular,  and  fruitful  inind." 

We  will  characterize  this  second  stage  of  the 
Revue  as  the  "Philosophical  Stage.'*  The  first  was 
the  Romantic  stage,  and  the  third,  the  contemp- 
orary, the  stage  of  criticism. 

First:  Romantism.  The  collaborators  of  this 
period  were:  in  fiction,  Mme.  Sand;  in  poetry. 
Mussel  and  Vigny;  in  history,  Amadee  Thierry. 

The  second  period,  which  reflected  the  second 
Empire,  had  for  philosophers  Renan  and  Caro — 
for  politicians  Forcade  and  Mazade. 

The  modern  and  contemporary  period  is  charac- 
terized by  the  predominance  given  to  criticism 
and  science — FouiUet  himself  introduces  criticism 
into  his  scientific  articles.  A  critic  Ferdinand 
Brunetiere,  a  critic  Jules  Lemattre,  a  critic  Anatole 
France,  a  critic  Emile  Fagnet,  a  critic  Edouard 
Rod  quite  as  much  as  he  is  a  novelist;  even 
Cherbuliz,  one  of  the  first,  and  long  before  Bour- 
get,  to  introduce  Cosmopolitanism  in  novels,  is  al- 
so of  the  school  of  critics. 

There  is  little  of  the  fire  and  transports  of  roman- 
tism in  Feuillet's  first  works  of  fiction;  the  novel 
which  depicts  passions  had  worked  itself  out  dur- 
ing the  romantic  movement.  Society  individuals, 
and  the  laws  which  govern  them,  having  been 
sufficiently  altered  and  modified  by  unbridled 
passion  let  loose,  the  kind  of  fiction  which  come 
after  would  necessarily  be  the  fiction  of  observa- 
tion. Thus  Feuillet  was  destined  to  be  the  Abbe 
Prevost  of  his  time,  and  give  us  in  "M.  de  Camors" 
the  synthesis  of  his  century,  as  Abbe  Prevost  had 
summarised  his  in  "Manon  Lescaut."  Feuillet's 
novels  give  an  exact  picture  of  elegant  Parisian 
society  during  the  Second  Empire.  Thecharacter- 
istic  of  them  is  neither  passion  as  in  the  novels  of 


his  predecessor,  nor  observation  and  study  of  social 
psychology  as  in  those  of  his  successors,  Hervieu, 
Rod,  and  Bourget  It  is  a  study  of  society,  but  of 
a  society  where  libertinage  and  pleasure  sail  along 
with  flying  colours,  overthrowing  every  obstacle 
in  their  onward  course.  One  of  the  ptrculiarities 
of  Feuillet's  heroes  is  to  be  placed  in  situations 
where  they  are  thwarted  neither  bylaws,  like  the 
heroes  of  Paul  Hervieu,  nor  by  their  conscience, 
like  Bourget's  characters. 

Julia  de  Trecoeur  and  M.  de  Camors  accept  no 
curb  on  their  actions;  they  go  straight  on,  con- 
sulting nothing  except  their  own  desires.  It  is 
not  passion,  but  satiety,  which  leads  them  to 
suicide.  In  their  estimation,  laws  exist  only  to  be 
set  aside.  In  "Les  Tenailles,"  as  in  "La  Loi  de 
I'Homme"  (Paul  Hervieu),  we  are  in  the  presence 
of  people  who  try  to  elude  the  rigors  of  that  law 
which  trammels  them,  the  text  of  the  novel  being 
the  sufi^ering  entailed  by  legalized  life.  They 
would  like  to  change  it,  yet  at  the  same  time  take 
it  into  account.  It  is  the  same  with  the  romantic 
school.  They  fling  moral  considerations  to  the 
winds  when  under  the  empire  of  passion,  but  are 
conscious  that  they  do  so.  The  characteristic  of 
Feuillet's  heroes,  on  the  contrary,  is  their  appar- 
ent ignorance  of  legal  or  social  checks;  the  only 
guidance  they  accept  is  that  of  theirgood  pleasure. 
Between  Feuillet  and  the  more  serious  psychol- 
ogists we  find  a  whole  procession  of  "sub-Feuil- 
lets"  writing  the  story  of  "sub-Camors." 

Time  has  passed;  the  ancient  landmarks  remain. 
As  in  the  beginning,  the  Revue  is  still  the 
rendezvous  of  the  leaders  of  every  group.  It  still 
has  its  sailor,  its  great  lady,  its  Academican,  its 
specialist  in  every  branch:  here  alone  are  so  many 
varietiesof  excellence  to  be  found.  ~  Loti  has  taken 
the  place  of  Riviere,  while  Cousin  and  Ste.  Beuve 
are  replaced  by  Hanotaux;  it  is  still  history,  phil- 
osophy and  science.  The  original  plan,  the  con- 
ception of  an  organ  which  should  gather  together 
all  the  intellectual  superiorities  of  the  country, 
that  is  the  paternal  inheritance  which,  left  by  the 

founder   to  his    creation,  remains  impervious   to 
changes. 

"Magazines"  may  spring  up  and  magazines 
may  thrive;  indeed,  they  do  thrive,  according  to 
the  ableness  of  their  editors  in  choosing  their 
staff.  But  the  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  not  prop- 
erly a  "magazine";  it  is  the  meeting  ground  for 
all  formulated  worths,  whether  scientific,  political, 
or  critical.  The  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  is  the 
"literary  salon"  of  Europe.  She  cannot  be  de- 
throned or  replaced. 

Yetta  B1.AZE  DK  Bury. 

* 

''Reading  Maketh  a  Full  Man/' 

Why  should  reading  make  a  man  ''full"? 

Unless  by  possible  chance 
He   managed   to  addle  his  skull 

By  * 'intoxicating  romance." 

— Ballads  of  a  Book-  Worm, 
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^COO    BOOKS.  Museum.     In    1704,  at   Edwar4es  sale,  it   had  . 

fetched  ;^5  5s.) 

Those'Whlfch  in  Great-Britam  Ha^e  Brtmght  mt  Sunr  ■  ..^^  -^  ^^^  worid."  Canton  (^sb.  /351'  ,5s:  ' 
•    •■;  ■  or'More  fn  tbie  l»ast  Huildred  'Tea^; '  '■       '     ■      (l>r6w  in  Devoiishire  t^\irziy.'t\i^:D^i'pl\f. 
An'att'^mpVlias'tieen'made  in  tiie  fbllbwihg'lis^         ^9'^s,  for  it.)'     " 
to 'include   all   boots  'of" 'im'pbrfance  an'd'  value     "Re'cuit"  Cax't6n'(i47^),''lacki'ng  33  leaves',  ^it0 

wticii'IiJve  bVou'g^t  /ioi)'  at  E'nglisli" book  sales'"      ^i'S-    '(CAst  the  IJijKe'JCs  ss.'it'tfie  Wyrie  Walel" 

c    ,i.,i>.  .  ■■.     •!□■     yJu     ,1    J.    >-.•>••''/■'''':*■  1704J  'Sbrincer  fcoUfilkt" it  at  'ROkburttbe' safe,  •■ 

from  1790  to  I 8qq,  though  in  it  figure  a  few  ran-  jy^     7"^       L  """&"'    "■        ,   ^    ,  °,     .        ' 

..:„?.:.      .      .1.1    i>t  r-  I.  M^,-   ■!  •■«      >'•     -J  Qi8caBea..jt  whtfdi  he.iBecttred  <  Tayloifs  'COOT 

ties  fetcbmg  smaller^  sums.     No  book  .of  great  ^  (,823.  ^^205  i6s.)  and  put  it  in  one  of  his  dwpli-. ., 

J',  •when  ,i,t  ,fe,tc^ied/7A  1^9^,;  .rer 
eut  sale,  1827,  for  £,j,6  los.;  at 

cey  sale,  down 'to 'the'  Kilmarnock' 'B'urn^         Hyn^dtf  salb;  1833;  for' i:i2r7,iand  at^Ashburrili'ani'  " 


{       Iff      .     •     '       r  I  1 1  ;  i  ( • 


thd'list 'shdws' emphatically  ^some  6f  t^lukuries;  '  ^^  sale  for >^6ocy.)i;"  " 
ofionectinfi:.    !Prices  given  afein  pounds  sterfine:.  '    **R^<^uydi;  'Caxton(i4' 


ing.    'I>rice's  given  afein  pounds  sterfing:'    *^R^(iuydirCaitto'n(i4^2-'4)Ja^tl'edf  In  fai  simileV   ' 

„  -t  rn-'t    -J.    'a  ",  1°  •  t_  •  *  'V     /"-^    "   '     i. ;  •  '"  •      /t, 060;   lost'   CCdst'the  Duke"  t)f  •  Riocburghe'" 
Prices   tor  the   Ashburnham   books   are    not   in-         /omv^  s     ^»     v^^^   tu^   x^u*.^  ^^    xxvmi.i^     s 


t  -  • 


Durnnam    dooks    are    noi    in-  'y      >. 

eluded  in  these  lists,  but  will  be  given  later:  ^-^^..  ..         ..^ 

>  .  I  :.      ■  ■!  '   .-  >i      .1     Ml        !.;        •   '^^BooTt  of'St.  Albins»*<i4»6), 'imperfeit,  ;;fi47. 


« I  'I 


*".  ii 


/->!  ■   f         J  T.+  I*.     •  <  ^1.  'wt  "w  ,i    '      (Resold. at  JWandford  salt.  1819^  for  ,^84}  pttr- 

by  "Ldgh  a(nd  Sotlieby,  Af)hl  i5,'i796,  and  foui--         f^jej  ^    hipj  3^  ^u^h  pxpense ;  resold,  at  his  , 
teen  •  !foU«iwiiig'    dayfe,"  ^,1331  lo<9,"Teal!iing' '      sale  for  /VSs  )'"'''     '     '       '   '  "'    ' 

i:i,65oii6;6d.     ,      :     •■    ••  ; .......       '•  ..Calenda'r  ot  the  dh'epher^isrf'aris  (1503).' jf  180.  •' 

PlinJ»ofi472-vellota,'Hftrlertcopy.':;^6^2.'  ''(CAst  -  "Tullydr'Old  Age," 'daxton  (i  48  b.'lacking  seven'" 
the, Earl,  of  Oxford,. .it  .is.<6aid,Mi6oi.guiBea8.tat  >•  leaves',  '^Xt^',  Ptst  {folio;' Ziob.  tCoSt  tlhS  fiutfei  "' 
priKa,tps?,le..   ,:^RS<44.ati.Qo)witJM4pQai*ky  sek.!         ioi79cJ-;{;33  143.')  ••  .      ■"    '  ■• •=     •   •' ' 

t^0\'^Si\\^"^^"^lkM/^i!\^r     V-^^-f"  Decamerbn..Vei,i«e(T47r).';^«.i.fe.(Sold'  - 
Afl    atDtfkfe  <^f  Wei^^^^^^  •       OBjane  |7,:i*«.  to  t.he,Matqws.<,f  .BU.fldford.- 

fnd  .S'Sari^f  Artbur^^^^  '     respl4j»t  U^e   BlaAd,fo,d  sale, J«w  i7..,i8x9..to  : 

'^&^il^?^59H5?'iS"  •st..l.y^t^r''sbta^'by  ^^  " 

Biblia  -  -  - 


Wil^ett  sale  fQr  /ci6B.;),  ^  ,  .,,!:.....      ; .,    Ralpb  Willett Ivibrair.  BoMbf  Wigh  afnd  Sotfeeby- 

JohnBfknd'Ubraty/  Sold'lhiSo^"   '  '     BeceiBber6,  .8.15,  and  *ij.t^^^^ 

::',      ivW    '•>•''■  ...... ...A:     ..  • 2,9P/5lqts,,;^^l^ipg,  1^.13.500.:..:     :  ,,    ..    ..    :,   ..^..-i 

(N6w  in  Spettctt-R-yrand^  Library.)  '  Willett  jCiG  at  Ratcliffe  sale  in  1776.)        .  ,      , 


JohtitDuke  of « Roxi>urj^h&  «I|,ibrdr3r>.r    Sbld 

H^^y^^^^,M,^y,,j[.a-july.  4i„.afld.  Jttly  j3r|i^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ..«,...„..,„  «„.^ .,j.., 

l^r^^}  }p^?^,]^?i^¥r^?.tC^^^*i^^h^  >.      .   .1     .    .   :. ^eiTu^rerbTwilTe'trar^A^^^        'sVe'1itt'"r77s"f6r   • 

"Blanchardin/'  Caxton  (1489),  lacking  fifth  l^f  ofi  .  ^1.3.13.  ..Resold., at.  Blandfor-d- salei  •i8i9...foti 

pX^^^mT,y  m?,tte^ ^ndj gutter,  w  iiu,„^ax^5e.  /87.3S.;,,^t  .Prpqkett  s^l,e.  1&23.'  ^^  jiA7  3s..;.at  ;, 

CF,urpJ^ft§^d  .i)y,§pwcfir.  .  «*d (.brought  ^$31 6s....  Taylor  saje,  i8?3,  for  ;^47.i5s.  6d.,  and. in. 1857  . 

at  ^^tcMe.8^j€^.  W7§,4fla  ^^^.fttGeoi^e^Mason- .,  f6r^;fi75;^kow'in  ttutli  tibrary;)'  '      "'  ' 

saie..i79ft.i.  ...    ;-    ,       ...  ..,....:;     -   XaxtouV  *«^Iiicte's^'   "(1477),  i;262 

"Chastising/!PgaDtoa.(.i49'f)r'l^i40.  (PtiPGliased'by"  rfs  ^155.  at  •  Rattfliff^ 'salfe'  iti    ti76\'  Now'iri  "" 

Spencer.i)   ..  ■.,    ^.-.m    ?      ..i-...'     ..•,....  fr,  Sp^tjeeivSylaiidbXtbrary.)  ••"    ^  •• -i-      ;^l. ..!.-.. 

"  Coufessio,'*' Ca^tow  (r483>, /3^|    "'       '      ♦       ;  Caxton<'s'»eonfeteib""(i483),  tdble  in  fafrjSiiMflei     J 

**FaJ^ts6if  Armd/' Ca5tton'0i489),  j^^3d^  £^^5*   i(R>eBQld..at3   Blandfqikit.  sale,.  .  i8tt;9v  -for  ♦- 

Devonshire  Library.)  '        ''  "  '  *   '  '   ^'  '    ^^^  ig^^^  ^fl4.at|P^i[fei;i$  .^ale,  .?87S»  i  tor,i5245;.„, 

*'The  Festi'al,"  CJaxlonCHQiVsecond  edition,  lack-  apparently, tl^e  copj^  which. brought,  ^^57.15^  at_., 

ing  sig.  a  ii,  ;^io5.     (Now  in   Spencer-Rylands  T^^,^^^  ^.^^^.}*^  ^.A^^O         /  ..        ...;,,....,. 

Library^)/;        1!!    ,     .m   ii.-;/    .»...!;   iM  Caxton^s  **ii^irr6r  of  tlie  Vl^orl^^'' (i49o)//i36  los^ 

-St.   Katherii?^"  (U93)...attri.l?atftd  ,to  C^tpn's  (tlf^H^i^ey  cbpy,  wkidb  Sdlil  fot';^i"iI.ifi  Yy^i"' ' 

press,  ;£95.     (Resold  ri^t- Towpeley  sale,  1814,  atOslbotti^sale;ian<l'for';;^9  iSfeiat'West^sale  in   ••» 

for  ;^23i,  and  in'«i?8«rft)r  j^^«  7s.;'  at  latter ^le  i775»'   Nf>w.iii  Spencpr^Rylands  Libr^ryt). '     »   ■    • 

Grenville   bought  it;  and^  il  !s  riow  iA  British      **Spcciiilumi  Humanaen  SalYi|tioaia,V.bloc&   bookj.  • 

»  .  .  \  J        .     *'.  1.1.  ^ 


FIVBMHUNDilEO^DOLLARBQWRS.i  i 


hlne  fljoiwcfl,  /3i5-|CHesoWi  at  ,BlandfBrd  sal«i 
1819,  for  ^42.)  .       :,  I    ,;-,.'! 

"Speculum  Humanje  Salvationis,  Belgice,"  block 
book,  red   morocco,  ;^z52.'"  (the  Gdtjftfat'  flii^  " 
M»cCartby..c4py}  A^tsold  at'^it>bebC<.talA,-«»z^l'- ' 
for /So.)  -.-x 

"  Book    of    Divers    Ghostly     Matters,"    Caxton. 
{ti^^y,  ;^T^4i'^.    (Nowib'SpeHcer-RWanaiCV' ■! 
brary.-'ijaoktf  part  •f-flrsT  Leaf.  'Orrty^ailcttob 
of  a  goodcopy.>". '  ■ '  '    .:•'•■'■■■■<   ■■<■■'    .■  1  ■    -■■'■'■ 

John  Towneley  Library.  Sold  by  SvBtUffxixte 
8,' 3,  Aa!4i.8»d,lm^e  ier«9.  i8is,2,6o6!|oli8,.re8Vi  1 
izing/8.597,,j6s^,  „i:;,  ,. .  1   „h        .,,,,    1 : 

Cha.v«fr'S:n'iTTOx\HS.and,Cre5id,e,"  CaKton,(iaH)'-i 
one!  leaf  ilackiflg,^253  flS-  (BtaPBbt./a  ab  Watr, 
clifTe  sale.  1776,  rt;sold  at  BlaDdford,^alei,  tSi^j 

^66  3s.     Now  in  ,  Grer^ville'  Coll^ctipipj  ^rifisl^. 
Museum.) 
Caxton's  "tJictes,"  second  Witiotj  ^^^fi)^aqt ^^rsp 
according  to  catalogue,  ^i§9.)         ^     , 

Dr.''yipcen|:  I^j'tirarj;.'',  ■S9'ld)p''i,S\i'6,.^,  .,,  ",;  .'.,:'i  ,.', 

Caittonls.'ilt^dfrey  of.iBpIogpie,';  (,148.1^,. £21:$. 5s.t 

(Highest  recpjxjfid  iptiM  awi-.lasti.copy.isold.at 

paction.     Sapie  cog^   f^tct^fd  i^s.,  2^.  at,$t^i^h,, 

sale  in  ;^8f.)Y-     ,,] ,         -   ,  ^      '...,..,.      ■ / 

J.  Roberts  Librai-y."  sofil'in  i8i(i! 
Caxton's""'Qjroni9les"  ('1^^'),  ^fW.",  ..t^e^ol^ '.'^t '* 

Mni)or  ^\e:  1829  fo^  £7P,J^;  and  at  itig^S.fM*!.. 

1830,  for/73  lOS.)  ,    ,^,  ,   ,,,    ,1.,^ 

Lloyd  Library.    Sold,ip  (8i6.     .  ,   ,    n  ,.,:!.  u     •, 

Caxton's  ".Recuy^U.(i4,?8r4)r  iacltioB  fortntoipft' 

leaves,    ^126,     (Re&old,   al,l|lttitwrt-3aje,  ,1839,1 

Uttersousale,  1852,  for  ^53  {Blad?s  ^aj;;*  ^,155^1.,. 

and  at  Ashburnham  sale,  1897,  '"r  ;£950.J 
Caxton^s ,  ^^iJgiXrtfiur^Jf^iJ^SJi.tfn  ieav^ 

sihiiie,  ^j^'20.|'  .(Now^^in,  ^Spepper-Ky'la^'ds    t,i- 

bfWv' ,.    .' !i  i'    ".,.it!!-.M     „h"„i'i.^.^M.,','' 

John  ,!^re^ine^'^jbf;ary.^,  ,Sold  m  18^7'..,, ', ,,   ^_. 
Caxtijn'f  ,VJasop  " » (M770ii.^flpF'CQpy.'i;6l65 -ifis. . 

(The    Hai;tej(„§op».  ..l&tfScM  .«, ,£>sbqrp8, salft,.. 

1751,  for  ^i  IS.;  at  West  sale,  1773,  for  £4  45.; 

at   Ratcliffe    sale,  1776,  for   ^5  los.;    at  Taylor 


e9clj»^pri»t«dnn  vtobflleti'blbek's'or^jipt?."  -Otie'^ 
o{|i(fto.'lcii6iva>  odpiea,  <bat;long''tbongfat  do'-be 
uoiq^ftSu.  Nd*  io.Sii«ncer-'Hyl«ids'Iiibrary-!J' "' 
'  Pilgrimage  of  the  Soul."  Caxton' (14S3),  lacking 
three-letfvea,'  bdiiwd 'friPH   ''Ati  aHa"Craft"*ty"' 
know  W^K 
f"  Pilgriaiage' 


;e"  nttiati'^erfect'iat^/Bir  Sj.^hfce'i'.'l 


sale,  i823,-for'/sl5'trt.;  afHiferfrWU*;  i'8^4 
/87,  and  at  AshburtihHrt  sate  for  jg^.-ibot)' 


'if6'f"' 


Saunders  Library.    arffi'imifitSi       . -■ '.ii  I  ( 

Fiist.  Pi}tiot'iSliak68p«are,(^izi;^('".Tbei  highest' 

price  ever  given,  or  lilcely  to  be  giveftyfor^tbe  • 

volume." — Dibdin.) 

British  Museum  duplicate  sale,  1819.      .  ,-<■  j  ,.k    .  . 
Ca](tfln's    ;,',et)«Pew«e    ,9£.   tbfti  ;gQvJ",(iS43)^, 

;S(55  Ws.,  .W<>w.>iii  apeucet,BjJ»fldaiLM)rwy,.).i  .    ,       ^  .    , 

I,    i,|....g^      ....  V  -TTTT^n,.!!'  .,  .1    ..   , r,.     .1..,,..    Inglii'Ll«faM'^''^a'!ia,i82fe.''" 

Matquisof  Blandford   JJkvf>fYf..]Siji4  ,hy,\,U}iSta$j.    Caxton's  '•Reynard"'{i4^i3! '^1  " 


John  Philip  Kembtelj!brftry.''3dMi1i]-t^!iif.""'"  ' 

Firii-FoHti,'j^i'ii_^s.  ■"■  ■■\,/;"\\;;':i\'|;///'.";;,'';,'i,';'/' 

G  eOTgi  ^"j^^t sdiJ '^a  {- li^f' Ll  b^^ry;: '  I  feo(d/i^ 
First; Xali^i^'feiht^  Vit'lL,a'ii^e;  ^iist!  aijij  "&Uqeffer 
(1462),  /215  5s.     (Brouglit..3,aoof..  ^t,  GBigflat 
sale,  4,o85f.  at  de  la  Valtiere  sale,  and  4.75of,  at 
MacCarty  sale.    .Rp|o)d  Rt,peiit.$slft^»  Jt9*7|for.,| 
/173  5s.,  at  Perkins  sal^,  1875,  for  ^ySOj.pn^  pt    , 

'    E&rl-i)l^>^ra"?^,fofd;s;6i^t  s^\^uimi\.i^^M.wts*l 

Caxy)n;8  "^ecuyell"  Cu^W*  Eerfeet,„affdr,HPCIlN. 

iGeorge  iJaSsaU  Library,'  Soldby.^yftRsj  E'ftpfVifry, 
16,  1824,  and  eleven  following  days,  and  March 
8  and  Sfven  ^ollqwip^day^,,4„^^4  l,9f;g, ,)jrip«i ng   r. 

;Cs.$o6  13s.  ,,, ^,,  ,,„,.  .,,,,, 

Hariot's'^Viysipia",  (fj99)„^^q<>  ,..i...-.k-/  ....  .-i  . 
Sir  Mafjc   Mastprmpn,^  Syk«,  Lyjr|ars..,i,Scridi.f*)t..  > 

[      1824,  3,691  lots,' realiziiig,^i8^§^-5, as. ;6tjU,, I  .v.-: 
Aristotelis  "  De  Hist^ri^  J^nitpali,       -----  ^ 

(1476),  vellum,  printed   by 'jc 

btat^,  Pam:   Th'iS  c6m  WSs  n 
i     iiale'!ii'i^84'RJr'i;i65,  andat'Ii 

$»^i)' ..  — ..'..f,i  ,..    .,..,.,-...'....,(.„  I 

GuWefib^i^  Bfb'W,  Valium,' ^igg'iq^.    |j_^  'l,!,,n",^. 
Bible.  Fust   and  Sclioefier  O462X  bliie_  t^ortjcQfl,,!,, 

j(;i^6't6&.""'    ",,''"' ' '  '  *    "'    '■'■   '",'"   ■-'",     ,'.  '' 

Mat('fa;ew's;7"B'We'\j'i'l'5:S7i)i',  J»flfi'.  iBftgWin'?'?*?.. 
£i^.\5?:  (GUlsto,n  ?,cqpXr.iJ^I4..qtrJ?efJtiflS. 
sale,  1873,  for  /1Q5',  and  at  Crawford  sale,  1883,     , 

B'zwp.) '■'^•■■;'^::"'''':;,^  ;■•:,;„. ',:.:„ 

Livy   of    1469,   vellum,   Rome,   Sweynheym   and 

Pannart?,  Z472  ros.    (From  Edw^ds^^ate-^.,   ,,  ;  , 

"  M)ssalp,,,AitQtltastjauQ^f''j,  Flore  no  t},fJ\mtaM&R8»! 
(1503).  veliunj,.  ._£5!8,,  ig»i..;r(,Resoldt  at^Htblwrt. 
^^]f-  .\^?.9i.  ^9,''  A^.4  f?-'-  WA  .\^  ,^^.K^iM.^¥  m  1     . 

'  4?99')  .„■..  ■,:...  ,,-.....iv, ,...-,- ■-  ,..■:.< 

|Vii;gil,pf,M179.iVi»i|elin,4«.Sl»raj;gjQ5J.,.i  ■-..{,  ...: 

Psalter,  Fust   and   Schoeffer  (1459),  vellum,  red 

'    morocco,  jQk3^  imi6J>i  (Second'bbdkprnlleld'with'  ■- ' 

a.^flt^;,  tJis,tJiirdi(joi?  perUajwi  the  .ltnMt(hiribookr  I 

produced   by  typography.     Resold  , fit  CTbornM' 

sale  for  ^d  1950 — the  highest  pric?  yet  paid  at   , 

adMWU"foi-"&  =^riri(*-(l'  'tioofeV" fi " Tia?  ■  brotfgW " ' 

■      I'atlBSlS^&Ckffiiy.-lili'.V"'.  '      ■""  ' 


S.^SBrt'a 


June   7-19.   June  22.  July   3,  1819,   4,701  lots. 

realising' :£^,oV7.   .-■,,',    '•""      '-"■]-     "   ■'":'■ 
Luther's  BibW  ti54l)'Vellii'm,'^2'2o'ios.'   '   """ 
Caxton's  "Propositio"  (147-),  ^t26..  ■(GostCBlalld-'' 

ford  _£2  5s,. at,  Braji^d   aalp^, 1.807,  ^^iftM'e  it,  w.ag 

sold  as;;3,(f9r|t.W.tfJ*;'*l9gy  'a"?^  Nreligiflfl,  very, 


Orenville|(^ollection.  Ifr^^ish  ^^jp^m,,),,,,!  ,  ,.„„,. ,-, 

Thtf-ReVI  ■Thfe«idtiffe"lfrillWlb3"r,Il./ary:  'SoirBf ■''■ 

'I    SltMuwr'Wt^iitle'^'  'rind'  "AflfertJ;  'AiJrir  '^■'^il" 

.    Apjil  ■«3iiWi  MaXt  3.  1827,  ii948r  lots;  r«*iliziflg.| 

.^ip.ai3,i7*,6d,[ .,  ,  ,;>  ,1   I  ,    .■■.  ,  ,  ;,   I  ,  r   '.,.,, 
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FIVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR  BOOKS. 


Rapin's  ''  EnRland/'  with  Tindal's  '*  Contitiuation  " 
(1743-7),  5  vols,  in  7,  one  of  six  copies  on  large 
writing  paper,  100  extra  plates,  blue  morocco, 
by  Clarke,  ^^288  15s. 

Aquinas,  Rome  (1570-1),  18  vols,  in  21,  one  of 
two  copies  on  vellum,  ;^i78  los.  (The  copy 
presented  by  Pius  V.  to  Philip  II.,  and  taken 
from  the  library  of  the  Escurial  during  the  oc- 
cupation by  Spain  by  Napoleon.) 

Zenophon,  Oxford  (1691-1705).  6  vols.,  the  sixth 
volume  containing  the  "Socrates"  of  1705, 
large  paper,  red  morocco,  by  Clarke,  £^73  5s. 
(To  make  this  set  Williams  bought  the  Hamp- 
den copy  (j^isS  ii.)»  the  MacCarthy  (i,52of.), 
and  the  Sykes  (26  5s.) 


John  Dent  Library.    Sold  in  1827. 

First  Folio,  perfect,  i3>^  by  8^  inches,  j^iio  5s. 
(Resold  at  Perkins  sale,  1873,  for  ;^585.) 

"Polychronicon,"  Caxton  (1482),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;^io3  19s.  (Resold  at  Perkins  sale,  1873, 
for  ;^365,  and  at  Ives  sale,  1 891,  for  $1,300.  Now 
in  Lenox  Library.) 

A.  A.  Renouard  Library.  Sold  by  Evans,  1828, 
1828  and  1830. 

Cicero,  Valdarfer,  Venice  (1471),  vellum,  ;^420. 

George  Hibbert  Library.  Sold  by  Evans,  March 
16,  April  4,  May  4-16.  May  25,  June  6,  1829, 
8,786  lots,  realizing  ;^2 1,560. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  on  paper,  £215. 

First  Folio,  morocco,  by  Montague,  ;^85  is.  (Re- 
sold at  Wilks  sale,  1847,  for  ;f  155,  and  at  Gard- 
ner sale,  1854,  for  ^^250.  Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Luther's  own  copy  of  his  translation  of  the  Bible, 
;^267  15s.  (The  James  Edwards  copy.  (Resold 
at  Hurd  sale,  1832,  for  ;^98  los.) 

Bible,  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (1462),  vellum,  ;^i28  2S. 
(The  Giradot  de  Prefond  and  Count  MacCarthy 
copy.  Resold  at  Perkins  sale,  1873,  for  ;^296, 
and  at  Earl  of  Crawford  sale,  1889,  for  ^^370.) 

Psalter  of  1459,  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  blue  morocco 
(MacCarthy  copy),  £qo  6s. 


Richard  Heber  Library.  Sold  in  thirteen  sales  by 
Sotheby,  Evans  and  Wheatley,  three  different 
auctioneers,  April  10,  1834,  to  February  28, 
1837,  52»ooo  lots,  realizing  j^56,744. 

"The  Taming  of  a  Shrew"  (1594),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  the  only  copy  known,  ^^94.  (Purchased 
for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.    The  Inglis  copy.) 

George  Chalmers  Library.    Sold  in  1842. 

"True  Tragedie  of  Duke  of  York"  (1600),  first 
edition,  ;^i3i. 

Shakespeare's  "Sonnets"  (1609),  Aspley  imprint^ 
;^io5.  (Sold  first  in  1800  as  a  supposed  dupli- 
cate from  the  Earl  of  Ellesmere's  collection  at 
Bridgewater  House,  but  repurchased  for  the 
library  at  the  Chalmers  sale.) 

Thomas  JoUey  Library.    The  portion  sold  in  1844. 

Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (1594),  one 
of  three  known  copies,  ;fii6.    (Purchased  by 

JoUey  in   L«incashire  "for  a  mere  trifle."    Se- 
cuicd  byGicrville  st  Jolley  sale  and  now  in 


British  Museum.     Other  copies  in  Bodleian  and 
Huth  Libraries.) 

Wilks  Library.    Sold  in  1847. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  bought  for  James  Lenox, 
;<^500.  

John  Dunn  Gardner  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby 
and  Wilkinson,  July  6,  1854,  and  ten  following 
days,  2,457  lots,  realizing  ;^8,i7t. 

Tyndale's  "  Pentateuch "  (1530),  three  leaves  in 
fac  simile,  ;f  159. 

Mathew's  Bible  (1537),  title  page  and  last  leaf 
inlaid,  ;^i5o.    (The  Lea  Wilson  copy.) 

The  Great  Bible  (1539),  first  edition,  title  page 
and  first  four  leaves  inlaid,  ;fi2i.  (The  Lea 
Wilson  copy.) 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  title  page  and  first  leaf 
of  dedication  in  facsimile,  ;^365. 

Caxton's  "Reynard"  (1481).  ;^i95.  (Copy  has 
been  sold  since  at  auction.) 

Caxton's  "Golden  Legend"  (1484),  lacking  fifth 
leaf,  ;^230.  (Not  the  Blandford  copy,  as  stated 
in  the  catalogue,  but  the  better  of  the  two  Rox- 
burghe  copies,  which  sold  for  £31.  Purchased 
at  Gardner  sale  for  the  Due  d*Aumale.) 

Chaucer's  "Tales,"  de  Worde  (1488),  several 
leaves  repaired,  ;^245.  (The  Maskell  copy. 
Grenville's  was  once  thought  unique.) 

De  Bry's  "Great  and  Small  Voyages,"  nine  vol- 
umes, morocco,  by  Clarke  and  Bedford,  ;^240. 
(Perhaps  the  copy  that  fetched  $900  at  ♦^he  Ives 
sale  in  1891.) 

J.  O.  Halliwell  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby  and 
Wilkinson,  May  23,  1856,  May  21-23,  iS57» 
June  14,  1858,  and  June  13,  1859. 

"Second  Part  of  Henriethe  Fourth"  (1600),  first 
edition  (1857  sale),  ;^ioo. 

"Sonnets"  (1609),  John  Wright  imprint,  some 
headlines  cut  into,  morocco,  by  Bedford  (1858 
sale),  ;^i54  7s.  (Found  in  1857  by  Professor 
Mommsen  in  the  Bentinck  Library  at  Varel, 
near  Oldenberg,  bound  in  a  volume  of  tracts. 
Now  in  Huth  Library.  One  of  three  known 
copies  with  the  imprint.  "  By  G.  Eld  for  T,  T." 
and  are  to  be  solde  by  John  Wright.") 


Bishop  of  Cashel  Library.    Sold  in  1858. 
Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  ;^596. 

E.  James  Library.    Sold  in  1859. 

Caxton 's  "Eneydos"  (1490),  ;^ioo.  (Highest  re- 
corded price). 

Henry  Stevens  sale,  Puttick  &  Simpson,  July 
12-20,  i860. 

Caxton's  "Chronicles"  and  "Description,"  four 
leaves  in  the  former,  six  in  the  latter,  in  fac- 
simile, morocco,  by  Bedford,  ;^i8o.  (Resold  at 
Ashburnham  sale  for  ;f6io.) 

Hulsius'  "  Voyages  and  Travels,"  26  parts,  in  27 
volumes,  red  morocco,  by  Pratt,  ;^335. 

Joseph  Lilly  sale,  1861. 

Chaucer's  "Tales"  (1478),  Caxton,  sixteen  leaves 
in  fac  simile,  ;^3oo.     (Now  in  Huth  Library.) 
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Henry  Stevens  sale,  Puttick  &  Simpson,  March 
25-29,  1862. 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  imperfect,  brown  mo- 
rocco, by  Bedfoid,  ;^i40.  (Resold  at  George 
Llvermore  sale,  1894,  for  $800.) 

Guj^lielmo  Libri  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  1859, 
1861,  and  1862.    Libri  had  a  sale  in  1849. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Macchiavelli  (1540),  1862  sale, 

;^I50. 
Block  book,  '^Biblia  Pauperum"  (1470),  1862  sale, 

Caxton's  "Fayts  of  Arms"  (1489).  morocco,  by 
by  Bedford,  1862  sale,  ;^255.  (Once  Mario's 
copy.     Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Miss  Mary  Richardson  Currer  Library.  Sold  by 
Sotheby,  July  30,  August  7,  1862,  2,681  lots, 
realizing  ;^5,984  13s.  6d. 

Coverdale's  Bible  (1535),  nine  leaves  in  fac-simile, 
blue  morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;^250. 

"Chronicles  of  England,"  St.  Albans  (1483),  vel- 
lum, six  leaves  in  fac-simile,  russia,  by  Lewis, 

;^365.  

Congregation  Society  sale,  July,  1862. 

Caxton*s  "Servitum"  (1491),  jQ^oo.  (Now  in  the 
British  Museum;  the  only  known  copy.) 

Shakespeare's  "Venus  and  Adonis"  (1627),  one 
of  two  known  copies,  uncut,  ;^ii5.  (Found  by 
a  bookseller  at  a  country  sale  in  a  lot  of  worth- 
less books;  has  leaf  Ai,  not  in  the  other  copy 
in  British  Museum,  which  fetched  ;^37  los.  at 
Chalmers  sale,  1842,  and  ;^35  at  Bright  sile, 
1845.  ^°  ^^79  ^^^  present  copy  was  in  the 
Griswold  Library.) 

George  Daniel  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  July 
20-29,  1864,  2,278  lots,  realizing  ;^i5,855  2S. 

Chester's  ** Love's  Martyr"  (1601),  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;^i38.    (Resold  at  Tite  sale,  1874,  ^or 

;C68.) 

Gray's  "Odes,"  with  notes  by  the  poet,  ;^iio. 

Hannay's  "Philomela"  (1622),  old  vellum  wrap- 
per. £9^. 

Herbert's  "Temple,"  one  of  two  copies  of  the 
original  undated  edition,  the  other  being  now 
in  the  Huth  Library,  ;^3o  los.  (Resold  at  J. 
Delaware  Lewis  sale,  1868.  for  ;^32,  and  at 
Foote  sale,  1895.  for  $1,050;  had  brought  £^  at 
Brand  sale,  1807,  j^io  at  Heber  sale,  and 
/ro  15s.  at  Pickering  sale,  1854.) 

Book  of  St.  Albans;  de  Worde,  n.  d.,  quarto,  ;^io8. 
(Considered  by  Daniel  earlier  than  de  Worde's 
edition  of  1496,  in  folio.) 

Jonson's  "Sejanus"  (1605),  large  paper,  original 
vellum,  presentation  copy  to  Francis  Crane, 
£106.    (Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

Munday's  "  Banquet  of  Dainty  Conceits"  (1588), 
;£225. 

First  Folio,  old  russia  I3>i  by  8^,  beautiful  copy, 
;f7i6  2S.  (Owned  successively  by  David  Moore, 
William  Henry  Booth  and  John  Gage  Rokewood. 

Pickering  then  sold  it  to  Daniel  for  ;^i50.  At 
Daniel  sale  it  was  purchased  for  Miss  Burdett 
Coutts.) 

Second  Folio,  orignal  calf,  135^  by  9^,  ;^i48. 


"  Richard  the  Second"  (1597),  ;^34i  5s.  (Now  in 
Huth  Library.) 

"Richard  the  Second"  (1598),  ;^io8  3s.  (The  Ste- 
vens   copy.    Resold   at    Tite    sale,    1874,    for 

;^28      I  OS.) 

"Richard  the  Third"  (1597),  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;^35i  15s.     Now  in  Huth  Library.    Cost  Daniel 
;^4i  6s.  at  Heber  sale.) 

" Love's  Labors  Lost"  (1598),  ;^346  los.  (Bind- 
ley's  copy,  also  Heber's,  which  fetched  ;^40.) 

•* Henry    the    Fourth"    (1599),    second    edition, 

;^"5  10. 
"  Henry  the   Fifth "  (1600),   parchment    covers, 

;^23i.    Now  in  Huth  Library.     Brought  ;^243 

at  Heber  sale.) 

"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600),  green  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;^99  15s.  (Now  in  Huth  Library.  Cost 
Daniel  £^7.} 

"Much  Ado  About  Nothing"  (1600),  green  mo- 
rocco, by  Lewis,  ;^267  15s.  (Resold  at  Lewis 
sale,  1868,  for  ;^235.  Cost  Daniel  ;^i8  at  Heber 
sale). 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600),  Thomas 
Fisher,  ;^24i  los.  (Bindley  and  Heber  copy. 
Cost  Daniel  ;^2i  in  1857.) 

"Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  (1602),  ^^346  los. 

"Troylus  and  Cresseid"  (1609),  ;^ii4  9s.  (Sold 
for  ;^5o  at  Heber  sale.) 

"Othello"  (1622),  ;^i55.  (Now  in  Huth  Library. 
Fetched  ;^28  at  Heber  sale;  had  brought 
;^56  14s.  at  Bindley  sale  in  1819.) 

•'Lucrece"  (1594),  brown    morocco,    by    Lewis, 

;fi57  los.) 
"Venus  and  Adonis"  (1594),  one  of  three  known 

copies,  ;^24o.    (Now  in  Huth  Library.) 

"Venus  and  Adonis"  (1596),  one  of  two  known 
copies,  ;^336.  (Now  in  British  Museum.  Brought 
;^9i  at  Bolland  sale,  in  1840,  and  j£gi  los.  at 
Bright  sale,  in  1845.    Other  copy  is  in  Bodleian.) 

"Sonnets"  (1609),  John  Wright  imprint,  the  best 
of  the  three  known  copies,  ;^225  15s.  (Cost 
Narcissus  Luttrell  is.;  brought  £^  19s.  at  George 
Steevens  sale,  in  1800;  £21  at  Rozburghe  sale, 
in  181 2,  and  £^1  los.  6d.  at  a  sale  in  January, 
1830.  Purchased  at  Daniel  sale  for  Almon  W. 
Griswold,  and  priced  a  few  years  ago  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  at  $5,000.  The  other  copies  are  in 
British  Museum  and  Huth  Libraries.) 

••Lochrine"  (1595),  light  green  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;^io5.    (Resold  at  Tite  sale,  1874,  for  £^5.) 

George  OflFor  Library.  Announced  to  be  sold  by 
Sotheby  June  27-July  8,  1865,  but  early  in  the 
morning  of  June  29  the  auctioneers  were 
burned  out,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this  won- 
derful collection  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  Bunyan 
and  Bunyaniana  was  destroyed. 

Cranmer's  New  Testament  (1547),  Wue  morocco, 
by  Murton,  "supposed  to  be  unique,"  ;^2i5. 


Lord  Charlmont's  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Wil- 
kinson &  Hodge,  August  11,  1865;  278  lots, 
realizing  ;^4i698  8s. 

"  Castell  of  Laboure,"  Pynson,  n.  d.,  ;^i95.  (Now 
in  Huth  Library.) 

First  Folio,  verses  mounted,  but  fine  copy,  ;f455. 
(i2j<  by  8  5-16.) 


„56  ^5IX^^y.^PRfi%??9ftVA,?l  BP^I^S. 


P^^ple" 
'jngton, 


,       •,  ldine^^ainst;,jt)ie;  Bodleian,  Library- 

,  ^..i   ^'..\  ^^  jjjg  Addingtoh-  sale  in  1886  they  Srou'glit  re- 

binAbgtest>4,  i«6«rij'iJfifW"ftl*sl  jiS??   b^  «^/.ied  ^9^4870:^^1,.,   ,.,1,1      ti-ii,  ,r    ,-.  , 

morocco,  by  Clarke  ^^l^l^^^.^ny  ,pirst^^oIjo    vers,<jpWd,,^^^  .mprpscQ,;  lw„?hd- 

brMH)      '•..;   <^tr.\   ..■  r.<  r-t-« )<o,i   ,'.i.<ii,a  «  .• /'M  ford,  size  "not  given,  /360.                         >     , 

?^n|M.-Gj»d.fwy/,Wiod^.I.lbc«ty..SaJd!   by  jhird  Folio,  second,i^s^P  anje:0<«>y  (".tfWst 

Dibdin's   "Tour   in    France  and    Gefiaaiiyi%  ex-  .o^^                                                          ■  .     ^ 


'...J      fiAiill    iifJli  r:l  v'.// ^    ...:i   .u  \  .^' v  \I  ^  ,  sale,  for  $1,800  ^nd. up  w.  in  X,eqMTLibra^y...> 


Final  part  sold  in  Manchester  by  Cap^sJ'B^nn  .   '''\  /.i   .i,.;^    .^  .rr    ,»  /  .  f   J./^jal   ^r^       rii. 

.Hi.i&IPil(;lMWs^Dec^nJbeT(i3-5'3ji»S'^7.  v.^iu-jr/  r,;  v  -      ^tTenVy^  Perkiris  I;iWa'fyr  Sold  by  Glaasde'i?\.^Ellis 

7WaUdf^>H.AfHglei'>'^'Bfe^    ffVi  •^a|kiaiii^''':>i40.         f'  ^o.  at  Hanworth   Park.  June  ^6,  t^}'^,  850 

(Rev.  H.  S.  Cotton'svc^Wy.  W  tHH^W  ftf^rig-      ^  ^^^^'  '^^^'!1"^,  ^w^'^?!,'^'-^ .:    .   .  .    u  .  ,,.....  ^ 
ioalbinaingsK'    "tu^LmiV/  1.)  ^'.v»i7y   /i^'j:/  '        Gutenberg  Fibre;  Vdluni;'tw6  leaves  sard  to^be  in 


.Q»«e»a^.r'  »»tttymDkilwindredr;>;^.059?>.>^l«^*ple  ].  Jt?^WS'^^^^^                                      rl.-iiH  ... 

morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;^i3i.               ••  - '^    T-  •*>  ,  JV|^^.^i^^{"%  ^S  ^?fH  Ci,4^5)r>6^Qf-XM^»p|4  at 

rocco(.lnriiB*cJTorfduISii04y/«'/.  ^    .<'^^\  .<oi«joo  -    i  V '/•^>U^''iV  V  '  L 

..rA    ^  A     TT7        •  1  m       ^^-         L.^wi'             *    /t.  Sir  William  Tite  Library..  Sold  by  Sotheby,  May 

y}^f  d^Wa^uxU\rpn^^  18  to.  June  18.  137^;  3.937  lots;  reali^.ing  ViJ 

ii^mX  F^lio,fjtefcteD4»Tesa !u£  >fk4eLpB^6>ib  facujftnile,  j^y^^i-  uLa-^^  ^^  k'^UuL<.;U'c::l:''c«««v:  ^L^u^i'l;^;* 
i>v.y<^V§  I «ii€^ riAdokria'^^ (i6§60»-^  }»^«  -  n!iott«o©r: by 

/.M<iSkeiveis;^fcdx?bii«^i«'^dJkJUte>^ttpyi^^^  ^'i  ^  ]f^  %"^^f'  tilorocco     by    Clarke/  /l^o    X^fie 

VA/jr^yl^  .>  "i   *^i»-'^iW»^U*f^  I'^^-'^-vW      '^'^^'"^  .  Crawford  copy,  vvhich  sold  ^77  ip  1840.)  ;^' 

Caxton's.:feKtii»l«lQfi4tei>T}o>^^^.(H^^^^^  ^ik'r^^^^^^    ;^^  Jlj^y; 7  "ife^^^^^^^^^^                               at 

Caxt(m'^*'»£lf#ttf'0«i^L«ay'^<iM«'if>>l^ckteg^>ii  f/„'roc,f$^  Qijbji^f^i  ^epa.ijaiely.;  ^t,  tlx^;/lvep  ^^^je  in 

leaves,  blue  morocco,-by  Lewis. /no.    (Fetched  1891    for  $4f9<??  ^i^/%iSS5l^)i«f^%  >7t   p?i^  at 

/ti  V}9<54.  ^t^»rim^*SiAd  intim^'Zif  it  hUa^^  auction  for  ^  first  fptio.l    ^      ;     ,, ,       .  -        "  ,, 

'"      '         ■"'      *^        '  "     Zaehnsdorf,  ;;^iio.      p-iV:  n:  ..-i,,i,.    !.■  Po;;.i>'. 

**Golden  Legen4V.<f493l>.^|>rintoif:by.rd«f  WrWde,  •'r.^^.^r^^Pffi'**P7^t    7.:|.>^    nw:lxr;;>..>-r<f    .i.::.I.'.7 


.,..,->^1tt^:  Cft^fpt^'s5^tj,pe?,,4fjp>;j^ar  ^J^/l^Vfif-i^-^^?-     First  Folio,  13  ^S:'i^\^r^ii:^jA^^  '"' '  '     '''l''  '" 
rocco^by.  Leiy4§..>6i4y^,.,,(;jftrf3ftght  (^;a9^^^^  ..^^.-r  •  '  ''-'..^  •"'•^)   '>JfMh<ri.)    }iM;..:rhM  "  <-// .  f^fi:;!/! 

son  ^ale  in  1852.) 


David  Laing  Library.    Sold  by  Sotheby, '* ffecem- 


--^Jlftiwii^^^^^^^^  iBeza^if  i*!5Coufes^k)tt .  of  I«ahh>^'riMilryii®ttfe«H  of 

XI7     ri   r^n         If-      f    %^   ^'i^'^li''/^'^^^^^-^'  "*'     "  MoS«Ars«di/y,i>4?i4^.-:'ivr:.i   ...//ir   ^M.rM„,,(i 
Wychftes  *•  Consolation  for  Troubled  Consciences        -..,  1   t>  ir    /«  .  ^t  f..-i'> 

r^.(i552¥)l<^i^S-'^' ^*^'f  •^'*'^"^'*""  ^•♦'^Tt>v  ...lol  i^.i.''-;        Kilmarnock  Burns,  call,  ^90. 


\  .'^i.(*\Vj 


,0i  <.   H   /rl   f't  1  .  .^-.j     \      j\     /.i   ;.   r,     ."tih  >  I:[:yr'  '  .('liM'i   i'fio  ••,.>! 
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Lyndsey's  *'  Dialogue  Betwixt  Experience  and 
Ane  Courteour"  (1554)*  blue  morocco,  by 
Lewis,  ;^i2i. 

Henry  Stevens  sale;  Sotheby,  July  11-15,  1881; 
1,625  lots;  realizing  ^^2,387  i6s.  6d. 

De  Bry's  "Great  Voyages,"  ;^i25. 

Hakluyt's  "Voyages"  (1599-1600),,  with  the 
"Voyage  to  Cadiz"  and  the  very  rare  map, 
three  volumes  in  two,  red  morocco,  by  Riviere, 


Sunderland  or  Blenheim  Library.  Sold  by  Puttick^ 
&  Simpson,  December  i-i2,   1981;  April  17-27, 
July    17-27,   November  6-17,   1882,  and  March 
10  22,  1883. 

"Anacreon"  (1554),  vellum,  ;^22i. 
AppoUonius,  Florence  (1496),  vellum,  ;^i6o. 
Ariosto  (15 16),  ;^300. 

Augustinius,  Vindelin  de  Spira's  edition  (1470), 
vellum.  j^28o. 

Augustinius,    Jenson's    edition     (1475),    vellum, 

;^I,000. 

Gutenberg's  "  Catholicon"  (1460),  ;^285.  (Resold 
at  Ives  sale  in  a  Matthews  binding  for  $1,700.) 

First  Latin  Bible  with  a  date,  ;^i,6oo.  (Now  in 
Lenox  Library.) 

Great  Bible  (154O,  £^^5- 

Biblia  Angelica,  Oxford  (1717),  vellum.  ;^255. 

Mansion's  Boccaccio,  ^^920. 

Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  lacking  five  leaves,  ;^585, 

Boccaccio  (1472).  ;^400. 

Boniface  VIII..  **  Decretals,"  Fust  and  Schoeffer 
(1465),  ;^i70.  (Resold  at  Ives  sale  in  a  Matthews 
binding  for  $450. 

Bouchet's  "Amoureaux  Transy  sans  Espoir," 
Paris  (1503),  ;^640. 

De  Bry's  "  Grand  Voyages,"  nine  parts  in  three 
volumes  (1590-1602);  "Grand  Voyages,"  thir- 
teen parts  in  two  volumes;  "Small  Voyages," 
twelve  parts  in  three  volumes,  ;^72o. 

Csesar,   *' Opera,"     Sweynheym     and     Pannartz 

(i409)»  jf  195- 
Caxton's  "  Chronicles,'*  Machlinia's  Press,  mended, 

;^226. 

Cicero's  "De  OflSciis,"  etc.,  first  (1465),  vellum, 
jgioo.    (First  classic  printed.) 

Cicero,  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz,  Rome  (1467), 

;^295- 
Gemens  V.,  "  Constitutiones,"  Fust  and  Schoeffer 

(1460),   ;^240. 

"Constitutiones,"  Schoeffer  (1467),  ;^i70. 
Dante  (Naples,  1475).  ;^205. 
''Durandus,"  Fust  and  Schoeffer  (1459,  ;^790- 
Gellius,  "Noctes  Atticae,"  Sweynheym  and  Pan- 
nartz (1469),  vellum,  ;^790. 

Gower's  "Confessio,"  Pynson  (1513).  ;^i45. 

Horace,  Florence  (1482),  vellum,  ;^i5o. 

Horace,  Caen  (1480),  vellum,  ^^290. 

Josephus,  Verona  (1480),  vellum,  ;^i96. 

Justinianus,  "Institutionum,"  Schoeffer  (1468), 
vellum,  ;^i40. 

Lacantius,    Sweynheym    and     Pannartz    (1465), 

;g2IO. 


Livy,  ** Vindelin  de  Spira,"  Venice  (1470),  vellum, 

L'Orme*s  ** Architecture"  (1567),  bound  for  Henri 
Due  d'Orleans  in  black  morocco,  ;^I25. 

Martial,  Venice,  Aldus  (1501),  ;^i75. 
Maximus.  Schoeffer  (1471),  vellum,  ;^i94. 
Nicolas     I.,    "Epistolae    (1542),    Grolier's    copy, 
;f2i5. 

Petrarch,  Vindelin  de  Spira.  Venice  (1470),  vel- 
lum, ;^28o. 

Petrarch,   Venice   (1488),    with    the   engravings, 

;^i»95o. 
Pliny,  Jensen,  Venice  (1472),  vellum,  ;^22o. 
Rabelais,  first  edition,  with  two  others,  ;^32o. 
Rabelais  (1542).  ^^360. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Sannazarius  (1533),  ;^i50. 
Maioli's  copy  of  Symeoni  (1548),  ;^i4o. 
Thuanus  (Paris,  1569),  vellum,  ;^i3i. 
Grolier's  copy  of  the  first  Aldine  Valerius,  ;^225. 

Virgil,  de  Spira(i47o),  vellum, ;^8io.  (First  Virgil 
with  a  date;  resold  at  Ives  sale  in  1891  for 
$3,000.) 

Virgil  (1472),  ;^220. 

**Vocabularium,"  Alta-Villa  (1469),  printed  by 
Bechtermuntze,  ;^290. 

Maioli's  copy  of  the  Xenophon  of  1550,  ;^i8o. 
Cicero,  Aldus  (1514).  ;^i5i- 
First  Aldine,  Homer  (1504),  ;^525. 

Ptolemy,  **  Cosmographia "  (1490).  illuminated, 
;<^450. 

•*Libro  del  Danese  Uggieri,"  Venice  (1480), 
unique,  ;^2ii. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Castiglione,  ;^58.  (Resold  at 
Ives  sale  for  $900.) 

Frederick  Onvry  Library,  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Maich 
3o-April*5,  1882;  1,628  lots;  realizing  ;^6,i69  2s. 

First  Folio,  i2>i  by  S}(,  red  morocco,  by  Clarke  & 
Bedford,  ;^42o.  (Apparently  the  George  Smith 
copy.) 

February  15,  1881,  Gutenberg  Bible,  Old  Testa- 
ment only,  ;^76o. 


William  Beckford  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  June 
30-July  13,  December  11-23,  1882;  July  2-14, 
November  27-30.  1883. 

Vespucius,  ''Paesi  Novamenti  Retrovati"  (1507), 
red  morocco,  by  Payne,  ;^27o. 

Grolier  and  de  Thou's  copy  of  Apuleius  (1521), 

Du  Fresnoy's  copy  of  Aretino  (1535),  ;^i75. 

Arfeville's  **  Navigation  "  (1583),  ;^i40. 

Anne  Douglas's  St.  Augustine  (1622),  Catherine 
of  Braganza's  copy,  later  Webb's  and  Horace 
Walpole's,  ;f  102. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Argurellius  (1505),  ;^25o. 

"Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ"  (1690),  beautifully 
bound  by  Le  Monnier,  ;^356. 

Jenson's  Latin  Bible  (1476,  vellum,  oak  boards, 
;^330.    (Willett's  copy,  which  brought  ;^i68. 

Blake's  "Milton,"   blue   morocco,   by   Mackenzie, 

Champlain's  "Voyages"  (1620),  calf,  by  Kalthoe- 
ber,';^i66. 
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De  Bry.  ''EmblamataNobilitati"  and  "Emblemata 
Ssecularia  "  (1593-96),  ;^290.  Chauncey's,  which 
brought  ;^i2  I2S.,  later  Heber's.) 

MarKoerite  de  Valois'  copy  of  "  Poetarura  Italo- 

nim"  (1579)1  £^A^' 

CatuUas  (Paris,  1543),  bound  by  Le  Monnier  in 
citron  morocco,  ;^i4i. 

Frobisher's  "Three  Voyages,"  bound  with  Key- 
mis'  "Second  Voyage,"  ;^3oo- 

Grolier  and  de  Thou's  copy  of  Franchini's  "  Poe- 
«nata"(i554),  ;^230. 

Gohory's  "Prince  Jason's  Conquest*'  (1553), 
brown  morocco,  by  Nicholas  Eve,  with  arms  of 
Due  de  Guise  on  sides,  ;^405. 

Gringore's  "  Fantasies  "  (1516),  blue  morocco,  by 
Padeloup,  ;^i8o.  (Brought  £g  gs,  at  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829.) 

Marguerite  de  Valois'  copy  of  Guerini's  "  Opere 
Poetiche"  (1601),  ;^i75. 

Giradot  de  Prefon's  copy  of  Harrisli,  bound  by 
Le  Monnier  in  citron  morocco,  ;^i36. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Herberstain  (1551),  ;^i6i. 

Book  of  Hours,  Paris  (1508),  bound  by  Clovis 
Eve.  ;^I35. 

Henri  III.'s  copy  of  "  Historic  de  Barlaam"  (1578), 
bound  by  Nicholas  Eve,  ;^i95. 

"  Apoclypse"  (i540»  with  arms  of  Louis  III.  and 

Anne  of  Austria,  £235- 
De  Thou's  copy  of  Jovii  (1549),  £^^9- 
Lactantius  (1465).    Sweynheym    and    Pannartz, 

^^285.    (Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  $540.) 

"Livre  de  Bien  Vivre,"  Paris  (1492),  vellum,  ;^33o. 
(Sold  for  ;^27  at  Hibbert  sale.) 

"Longi  Pastoralia,"  Paris,  Dido  Press  (1802),  with 
the  original  drawings,  blue  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;^900.  (Fetched  ;^73  los.  at  Duke  of  Abrantes 
sale.) 

•*  Entree  Triomphante  du  Roy  et  Anne  d' Autriche" 
(Lyons,  1723),  dedication  copy  to  Louis  XIII., 

Grolier's  copy  of  Lucanus  (1515),  ;^29o. 

De  Thou's  copy  of  Marcolino's   "  Le   Sorti,"  etc. 

(1440),   ;^i40.    (Brought  ;^6 15s.    at    Hibbert's 

sale.) 

" L'Heptameron  des  Nouvelles"  (1559),  Louis 
XIV.'s  copy,  ;^40o. 

Grolier's  copy  of  MaruUi  (1497),  ;t275. 

Maioli*s  copy  of  Massucchio's  "Cinquanta  No- 
velle,"  bound  with  another  work,  ;^365. 

Mocenico's  "  Guerra  de  Cambrai,"  bound  for  the 
Marquis  de  Menars,  ;^395. 

Montaigne,  Paris  (1588),  first  edition,  containing 
third  book,  red  morocco,  by  Deseuil,  ;^i2o. 

Monlajne,  Elenir  (1659),  beautifully  bound  by 
Deseuil,  ;^2oo. 

Mornay's  own  copy  of  his  "  Verite  de  la  Religion 
Chrestienne"  (1581),  ;^245. 

Grolier's  copy  of  Philostrati  (1501-2),  ;^3oo. 
(Brought  255f.  at  MacCarthy  sale,  ;^2i  los.  at 
Hibbert  sale.) 

Poliphili  (1499).  £^30.. 

Queen  Louise  de  Lorrain*s  copy  of  "PoHphile," 
Paris  (1561).  bound  with  another  book,  by  Nich- 
olas Eve,  ;^220. 


Marguerite  de  Valois'  copy  of  Ronsard,  bound  in 
brown  morocco  by  Clovis  Reeve,  ;^430. 

Smith's  "Virginia"  (1624),  large  paper,  said  to 
be  the  dedication  copy. 

Canevari's  copy   of  Tiorante    il     Bianco,    Aldus 

(1538),  ;<^"  I  • 

"  Virgilles  des  Mors,  Paris  (1500),  blue  morocco, 
by  Derome,  ;^345.  (Brought  i5of.  at  the  Le 
Valliere  sale,  225f.  at  the  MacCarty  and  ;^20  at 
the  Hibbert.) 

Voltaire  (1785  9),  large  paper  edition  of  the  works 
in  red  morocco  by  Kalthoeber,  ;^i6i. 

1884— 
First  Folio,  ;^750- 


Sir  John  Thorold  Library,  with  editions  by  the 
son.  Sir  John  Hay  ford  Thorold.  Sold  by  Sot  h- 
eby,  December  12-20,  1884;  2,110  lots;  realizing 
j^28,ooo  15s,  6d. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  paper,  ;^3,900. 

Fust  and  Schoeffer's  Bible  (1462),  Prince  Eugene's 
copy,  ;^i,ooo. 

Gutenberg's  "Catholicon,"  red  morocco,  by  Her- 
ing,  ;^400.  (Sykes'  copy,  which  fetched  £63  2s. 
1824.) 

Boccaccio,  Paris,  Verard  (1500),  vellum,  ;^670, 

Caxton's  ••  Mirror  of  the  World"  (1481),  lacking  a 
blank  leaf,  ;^335. 

Hieronymi  **Epistolae,  SchoefFer  (1470),  vellum, 
blue  morocco,  by  Staggemeier,  ;^i49.  (Fetched 
j£S^  IDS.  at  Sykes  sale  in  1824.) 

**  Joseph  us,"  Paris  (1492),  vellum,  blue  morocco, 
by  Boyet,  ;^275.  (Only  other  vellum  copy  is  in 
National  Library,  Paris.  Resold  at  Ives  sale  for 
$725.    Now  in  Lenox  Library.) 

Lascaris  of  1476,  Milan;  red  morocco,  by  Lewis, 
;^io5.  (The  first  book  printed  in  the  Greek 
language.    Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  $340.) 

Grolier's    copy    of    *'Lucanius,"    Venice   (1516), 

Natalies'  ^'Cathalogue  des  Saincts  et  Sainctes," 
Paris  (1523-4),  vellum,  de  Bourbon  copy,  later 
Count  Hoym's,  ;^53o. 

Psalter  of  1459,  ;^4,95o.  (The  most  costly  of 
printed  books.    MacCarthy  and  Sykes  copy). 

First  Folio,  title  page  and  verses  inlaid,  i3|4  by 
8^,  red  morocco,  by  Payne,  ;^590. 

Verardus,  drama,  with  Columbus   Letter  (1494), 

£^^5'  

The  Earl  of  Jersey  Library.  Sold  by  Sofheby, 
May  6-13,  1885;  1,937  lots;  realizing  ;^i3,oo7  9s. 

Caxton's  "  King  Arthur"  (1485),  ;^i,95o.  (One  of 
two  known  copies;  the  other  being  in  the  Spen- 
cer-Rylands  Library;  purchased  for  Mrs.  Pope.) 

Coverdale'  **Bible,"  dated  1536  on  title  page  and 
1535  at  end;  blue  morocco;  by  Lewis;  £6So. 

Caxton's  **Tu)ly  of  Old  Age"  (1481);  Harley 
copy,  slightly  wormed,  ;^350. 

Caxton*s  **Confessio"  (1483),  with   blank  leaves; 

;^8lO. 

Caxton's  **  Recuyell "  (1472-4),  with  original  blank 
leaves;  green  morocco;  by  Lewis;  ;^i,8oo. 

Ovid,  Paris,  Verard  (1493);  vellum;  illuminated 
(for  Henry  VIL?);  ;^5io. 
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Rev.  John  Fuller  Ru-sell  Library.  Sold  by  Soth- 
eby  June  26  30,  1885,  and  February  1-4,  1886. 

Caxton's  *'  Mirror"  (1490);  second  edition;  jQ^^s- 
(Brought  £6  at  Farmer  sale  in  1798;  £5$  ^3^-  ^^ 
Blandford  sale  in  1819;  jQ^6  4s.  6d.  at  Hibbert 
sale  in  1829.) 

Verardus,  Drama,  with  Columbus  Letter  (i494)J 

F.  S.  Ellis  sale;  Sotheby,  November  1628,  1885; 
3.201  lots;  realizing  ;^i.S.996  i8s. 

First  Folio,  verses  inlaid,  12  716  by  8;  morocco; 
by  Bedford;  £^0$. 

Michael  Wodhull  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  Jan- 
uary 11-21,  1886;  2,804  lots;  realizing  ;£ii,973 
4s.  6d. 

Gutenberg's  "Catholicon'';  russia;  by  Roger 
Payne;  jCs^^o. 

Bruno's  "Speccio  de  la  Besta  Trionfante"  (1584), 
citron  morocco;  by  Boyet;  ;^36o. 

Bruno's  "Cenadela  Ceneri"  (1584);  citron  mo- 
rocco; by  Le  Monnier;  ;^365. 

Caxton's  "Tully  "  (1481);  slightly  wormed;  russia; 
by  Mrs.  Weir;  ;^25o. 

Homer  of  1488;  blue  morocco;  by  Derome;;^20o. 

First  Aldine  Virgil  (1501);  blue  morocco;  by  Kalt- 
hoeber;  slightly  wormed  and  mended;  ;^i45- 
(Resold  at  Ives  sale  for  ;^26o.) 


Samuel  Addington  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
May  24-25,  1886. 

First  Folio,  verses  inlaid,  12^  by  SJ4;  red  mo- 
rocco; by  Belford;  ;^28o. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue;  original  calf;  many 
rough  leaves;  13^  by  8^,  £^3^- 

Earl  of  Crawford  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  June 
13-24,  1887,  and  June  19-22,  1889;  3,254  lots; 
realizing  ;^26,397  14s. 

Tyndale's   "  Pentateuch";    morocco;     by    Lewis; 

New  Testament,  Lyons(i474);  morocco;  by  Lortic; 

;^200. 

Block  Book,  fourth  impression;  ;f500. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  on  paper;  original  boards;  in 
two  brown  morocco  cases;  ;f  2,650. 

Jaraes  T.  Gibson  Craig  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
June  27  July  7,  1887;  March  23,  14  days,  1888, 
and  November  15-17,  1888;  9,283  lots;  realizing 
;g30.2i9  14s. 

Burns,  Kilmarnock;  some  uncut  leaves;  ;^iii. 

Camerarii,  "Praedestinatione";  bound  for  Henri 
IL  and  Diane  de  Poitiers;  ;^i46. 

Earl  of  Aylesford  Library.  Sold  by  Christie, 
March      616,      1888;     1*983      lots;      realizing 

Fabian's '•  Chronicles  of  England,"  Pyson  (1517); 
morocco;  by  Heriug;  ;^25o. 

First  Folio,  title  page  mounted;  verses  from  sec- 
ond folio;  five  leaves  stained;  12  by  8;  ;^2oo. 

Robert  Samuel  Turner  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
June  18-30  and  November  23  and  eleven  days 
following,  1888;    7,568  lots;    realizing  ;^i7,376. 


Poliphili;  morocco;  by  Bedford;  ;^i37. 

Shakespeare's  "Poems";  morocco;  by  Lewis; 
;^io6.  

Lord  Chancellor  Hardwicke  Library.  Sold  by 
Christie,  June  29,  i888. 

First  issue  of  Brereton,  bound  with  H  a  mar's  **  Vir- 
ginia." Smith's  "New  England  Trials,"  Cotton's 
"Abstract"  and  others,  thirteen  in  all;  ;^555. 
(Now  in  John  Carter  Brown  Library.) 

Eliot's  "Bible"  (1663);  original  dark  blue  mo- 
rocco; size  of  leaf  75^  by  7^;  ;^58o.  (One  of 
the  largest  and  finest  known.) 

Caxton's  "  Game  of  Chess"  (1475-6);  six  leaves 
lacking;  ;^26o. 

Earl  of  Hopetown  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby, 
February  25-28,  1889;  1,263  lots;  realizing 
;^6,ii7  6s. 

Gutenberg  Bible,  on  paper;  first  three  leaves  in 
second  volume  damaged  and  wormed;  ;^2,ooo. 

Petrarch  (1501);  vellum;  first  Aldine  edition;  mo- 
rocco; by  Padeloup;  ;^300.  (Resold  at  Howard 
Wills  sale  in  1894  for  ;^i65.) 

Virgil,  Rome  (1469);  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz; 
;^590.  

John  Mansfield  Mackenzie  Library.  Sold  by  Soth- 
eby, March  11,  and  seven  days,  1889;  2,368  lots; 
realizing  jCj^^I^- 

Tuer's  "Bartolozzi";  two  volumes  extended  to 
five,  with  397  plates  and  76  letters;  morocco; 
by  Bedford;  ;^2i5.  (Resold  at  Howard  Wills 
sale  in  1894  for  ;^i76.) 


Duke  of  Buccleuch   Library.    Sold   by  Sotheby, 
March   25-27,   1889;  1012  lots;    realizing  ;^3,705 
.   4s.  6d. 

Caxton's  "Dictes"   (1477);    morocco;   by   Lewis; 
;^650. 

Caxton's  "Chronicles"  (1480);  morocco;  by  Her- 

ing;  ;^470. 
"Description  of  Britain,"  Caxton  (1480);  made-up 

copy;  ;^i95- 
Caxton's  "  Royal  Book "  (1487);  lacked  one  leaf, 

others  mended;  ;^365. 


Frederick  Perkins  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  July 
10-16,  1889;  2,086  lots;  realizing  ;^8,222  7s. 

First  Folio,  title  page   and  verses  mounted;  mo- 
rocco; size  not  given;  ;^4i5. 

"  Romeo  and  Juliet "   (1599);   headlines  cut   into, 
title  mounted;  ;^i64. 

*  Richard  the   Third"  (1594);  ;^ioo.    (Only  per- 
fect copy  known.) 

"  Merchant  of  Venice  "  (1600);  J.  Roberts;  £121. 

"Henrie   the   Fourth"  (1600);    ;^225.    (Heber 
copy,  which  in  1834  fetched  £g  12s.) 

•'Henrie  the  Fifth"  (1608);  ;^99. 
** Othello"  (1622);  ;^I30. 

•*Lucrece"    (1594);    small    hole  in    two   leaves; 
;eaoo.  

Earl  of  Crawford  Library;  1889  sale. 

Gutenberg's  "Catholicon"   (1460);  vellum,   orig- 
inal boards;  ;^300. 
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Budaei,   •* Commentarii  Linguae  Graccae";  bound 
for  Diane  de  Poitiers;  jf  305- 
Caxton's '•Tulle"  (1481);  morocco;  £3^o. 
Pliny  of  1472;  vellum;  Jensen;  morocco;  ;^ii9. 

Caxton's  "Book  of  Chivalry"  (1483-5);  table  in- 
laid, ;^235. 

Petrarch  of  1570;  vellum,  Vindelin  de  Spira;  mo- 
rocco, by  Belford;  ;^i2i. 

Thomas  Gaisford  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  April 
23-30,  1890;  2,290;  2,218  lots;  realizing  ^^9,182 
15s.  6d. 

Kilmarnock  Burns;  morocco,  in  Payne  style;  by 
Bedford;  ;fii20. 

Shakespeare's  "  Love's  Labors  Lost "  (15^8);  few 
headlines  cut  into;  morocco;  by  Bedford;  >fi40. 

"Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600);  £^16. 

"Much  Ado"  About  Nothing"  (1600);  V.  S.  for 
Wise  and  Aspley;  morocco;  by  Belford;  ;^i30. 

"Merry   Wives"   (1602);  morocco;   by    Bedford; 

;^385.  

Frederick  William  Cosens  Library.  Sold  Novem- 
ber 11-22, 1800;  4,995  lots;  realized  ;^5,57i  6s  6d. 

"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600);  J.  Roberts;  mo- 
rocco; by  Bedford;  ;^27o. 

W.  H.  Crawford  Library.  Sold  by  Sotheby,  March 
12-23,  1891;  3,528  lots;  realizing  ;^2i,255  19s.  6d. 

Valdarfer  Boccaccio,  lacking  five  leaves;  ;^23o. 

Caxton's  "Mirror  of  the  World"  (1481),  lacking 
blank  leaf;  Ai;  morocco;  by  Bedford;  £^60, 

Dante,    Florence    (1481);    morocco;    by    Lewis; 

£3^' 
Caviceo,    vellum    (1527);    morocco;    by    Jerome; 

;^355- 
Shakespeare's    "Lucrece"    (1594),    morocco,    by 
Bedford,  ;^250. 

Virgil  of  1472,  morocco,  ;^i20. 

Caxton's  "  Golden  Legend"  (1484),  imperfect,  mo- 
rocco, by  Pratt,  ;^465. 

May,  1892. 

Milton's  •*  Paradise  Lost,"  first  (or  second)  issue 
original  binding,  j£i2o. 

Goldsmith's  "Vicar  of  Wakefield."  original  calf, 

5^94. 
Walton's  "Angler"   (1653),  title   page   mended, 
some  leaves  shaved  (5  7-16  by  3j^),  ;^2io. 
June,  1892. 


The  Rev.  William  Edward  Buckley  Library.  Sold 
by  Sotheby,  February  27  to  March  8,  1893. 

Columbus  Letter  (1493),  thirty-three  lines  edition, 
with  "Mundus  Novus"  (1502),  ;^3i5. 

December,  1893. 
Brereton's  "Relation,"  first  issue,  corners  of  title 
page  and  three  leaves  mended,  ;^i79. 
February,  1894. 

April,  1894. 
Thackeray's  "Flore  et   Zephyr,"    stained,    ;^99. 
(Highest  recorded  price.) 

June,  1894. 
Shakespeare's  "King  Lear"  (1608),  headlines  of 
one  leaf  cut  into,  morocco,  by  Lewis,  ;^ioo. 

" Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (1600),  J.  Roberts, 
large  copy,  j£i22. 


"Merchant  of  Venice"  (1600),  J.  Roberts,  hole  in 
one  leaf,  morocco,  ;^i46. 

First  Folio,  nearly  all  the  verses  in  fac  simile,  title 
page  and  four  other  leaves  mended  and  re- 
stored, morocco,  by  Bedford,  12^  by  8,  ;f  255. 

June  19,  1894. 
Haklupt  (1599-1600),  wanting  "  Voyage  to  Cadiz," 
but  with  the  map,  of  "  which  twelve  copies  are 
known,"  ^^375. 

Third  Folio,  first  issue,  with  spurious  plays  at  end 
of  volume,  preceded  by  1664  title  page,  old  calf, 
^SH  by  8?^,  ;^435. 

Sir  Joseph  Hawley  Library.    Sold  June  24,  1894. 

Third  Folio,  second  issue,  portrait,  verses,  with 
two  preliminary  leaves  inlaid,  leaf  of  verses  from 
1663  edition  inserted,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  13^ 
by  8H,  ;^205. 

Wm.  Stuart  Library.  Sold  March  6,  1895.  Biblia 
Pauperum,  two  leaves  in  fac  simile,  morocco,  by 
Thouvenin,  £ss5' 

Earl  of  Orford  Library.    Sold  June  lo-ii.     1895. 
Ariosto  (1556),  Catharine  de  Medici's  copy,  calf, 

"Le  Patissier  Francois,"  (1655)  the  very  rare 
Elzevir,  modern  French  morocco,  Yemen  iz 
copy,  ;^ioo.     (5  by  2  15-16.) 

April,  1895. 

Third  Folio,  first  issue,  with  1664  title  page  and 
portrait  inserted,  morocco,  by  Clarke,  ;^28o. 
(12^  by  8  9-16). 

July  18,  1895. 

Ovid  (1333-34),  Grolier's  copy,  three  volumes, 
large  paper,  beautiful  edition,  £42$, 

Second  Folio,  original  calf,  ;^540.  (*Xargest  and 
finest  copy  known."     13^  by  gX) 

Stelia,  "Meditations,"  declaration  copy  to  Henry 
IIL,  Paris  (1586),  ;^i45. 

"New   Testament,"   Paris   (17 12),   bound   by    Le 

Monnier,  ;^345- 
Third  Folio,  second  issue,  original  calf,  with  extra 

leaf,  with  verses,  ;^35o.     (13  by  8  14  16.) 

Voltaire's  Works  (1785  89),  70  volumes,  large 
paper,  morocco,  by  Derome,  with  letters,  extra 
plates,  etc,  ;^2565. 

John  Tudor  Frere  Library.    Sold  Feb,  14  18,  1896. 

Ames'  "Typographical  Antiquities,"  Sir  John 
Fenn's  copy  (1785-90),  4  vols.,  fourth  volume 
made  up  of  specimen  leaves  from  early  English 
printed    books,  from    Caxton    to  Waldegrave, 

;£248. 

Feb.,  1826. 
Kilmarnock  Bums,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  S}(  by  5, 

;^I2I. 

Goldsmith's  "Traveller"  (1774),  morocco,  by  Riv- 
iere, £g6.  (Only  other  copy  of  this  edition  Is 
in  Locker  Library.) 

Feb.,  1896. 

Chaucer's  "Tales,"  Caxton  (1478),  353  leaves  out 

of  372,  ;£l»320. 

H.  J.  F.  Atkinson's  Library.  Sold  March  11-14, 
1896. 

Cloverdale's  "Bible."  imperfect  morocco,  by  Pratt, 
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March,  1896. 

Chaucer's  ''Tales,"  Pytison  (i463),Grenville  copy, 
ini perfect,  ;^200. 

Grolier*s  copy  of  Justin.  Paris  (1559),  £<^i. 

Statues  of  £ng:land,  London  (1480),  Machlinia's 
press,  ;^275.  

Alfred  Crampton  Library.     Sold  June  3-4,  1896. 

Browning's  "Pauline,  morocco,  by  Bedford,  with 
note  by  author  on  fly  leaf,  ;^i45. 

Shelley's  ••Oedipus  Tyrannus"  (1826)  morocco,  by 
Bedford,  ;^i30. 
June,  1892. 

Byron's  "Waltz,"  (1813),  original  wrapper,  ;^86. 

Hubbard's  "Narrative."  Boston,  1677.  ;^iii. 

Sir  Edward  Herbert  Bunbury  Library.     Sold. 
July  2  to  6,  1896. 

Smith's  '^General  History,"  1625,  with  four  maps, 
old  calf,  ;^204. 
November,  1896. 

•*De  Generatione  Christi,"  (1471).  block  book,  one 
leaf  in  facsimile,  ;^320. 
December,  1896. 

Vespucius's  ''Muudus  Novus,"  1504,  (8j4  by  6^), 

June,  1896. 
Milton's  "Lycidas,"  nearly  uncut,  ;^ioi 
December,  1896. 

Walton's   "Angler,"  original  sheep,  1653,  (55^  by 

3)4).  £^^h' 
May,  1897. 
Shakespeare's  "Merchant   of  Venice,"  (1600),  J. 
Roberts,  modern  morocco,  (75^  by  5)4),  ;^3i5. 
June,  1897. 
Second  Folio,  old  calf,  (13)4  by  9  3-16),  ;^250. 

Feb.  7,  1898. 
Kilmarnock  Burns,  original  covers,  uncut,  ;^572  5s 


Marcus  Clarke. 

"  For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life."  That  is 
the  simple  inscription  which  visitors  to  the  Mel- 
bourne Cemetery  read  on  a  monument  which  has 
just  been  erected  there  under  very  remarkable 
circumstances.  To  an  English  tourist  conversant 
only  with  the  books  he  finds  reviewed  day  by 
day  in  his  morning  paper  the  words  might  convey 
little  meaning.  To  an  Australian  they  mean  a 
great  deal;  for  they  not  only  recall  one  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  his  country,  but  they 
mark  an  epoch  in  civilizing  reform. 

The  bones  of  Marcus  Clarke,  whose  tombstone 

DOW  bears  the  title   of  his  best-known  book,  lay 

for  seventeen   years,  with    no  memorial  to  mark 

their  resting-place,  in  the  cemetery  of  Melbourne, 

the  city  where  he  lived  and  worked.     But  Marcus 

Clarke  was  a  writer  of  more  than  local  fame,  and 

the  neglect  of  his  memory  touched  a  chord  in  the 
hearts  of  the  literary  people  of  Adelaide.  A 
meeting  was  accordingly  held  at  the  University  in 
that  city  early  this  year,  under  the  presidency  of 
tbe  Lieutenant-Governor,  Chief  Justice  Way.     It 


was  decided  that  some  fitting  mettlorial  should  be 
provided  to  perpetuate  a  name  which  stood  so 
high  on  the  roll  of  Australian  writers,  and  in  a 
short  time  the  necessary  funds  were  subscribed 
and  a  monument  erected.  The  catholic  spirit 
thus  shown  is  worthy  of  remark ;  it  recognizes 
the  fact  that  fiscal  and  political  dififerences  be- 
tween diverse  colonies  have  nothing  to  do  with 
matters  of  the  mind.^ 

Clarke's  pictures'  of  prison  life  in  Tasmania 
under  the  convict  system  set  forth  in  awful  vivid- 
ness the  horrors  of  the  old  methods  of  discipline, 
and  it  is  probable,  as  Mr.  Wybert  Reeve  said  in 
unveiling  the  monument,  that  their  graphic  de- 
scriptions did  much  to  arrest  the  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  those  entrusted  with  criminal  rule,  and 
that  they  awoke  slumbering  humanitarianism  to  a 
sense  of  what  was  due  even  to  the  most  degraded 
of  humanity.  Lord  Rosebery,  when  in  Adelaide 
in  1884,  said : 

^'Australia  has  been  during  the  last  forty  ye^rs 
the  theater  of  two  great  geniuses — Marcus  Clarke, 
the  author  of  that  description  of  the  most  appal- 
ling of  human  experiences,  because  it  was  founded 
on  fact,  **For  the  Term  of  His  Natural  Life,"  and 
Lindsay  Gordon,  the  poet,  who,  I  believe,  lived  in 
this  very  colony,  and  was,  I  believe,  a  member  of 
your  Parliament,  whose  poems  are  instinct  widi 
the  ^ery  passion  and  thunder  of  the  gallop — and 
I  venture  to  say  of  both  these  authors  that  in 
their  own  peculiar  lines  they  cannot  be  surpassed 
in  the  older  world." 

In  his  letter  to  Clarke'.9  wife,  dated    1884  ^^^ 

published    in    *'The     Marcus    Clarke    Memorial 

Volume,"  Lord  Rosebery  further  says,  **It  is  rare 

that  so  young  a  country  has  produced  so  great  a 

literary   force."  and  expresses  his  opinion  that 

Clarke's  works  are   insufficiently  appreciated  in 

Great  Britain  : 

Long  ago  [he  says]  I  fell  upon  "His  Natural 
Life*'  by  accident,  and  read  it,  not  once  or  twice, 
but  many  times,  at  different  periods.  Since  then 
I  have  frequently  given  away  copies  to  men 
whose  opinions  I  valued,  and  have  always  re- 
ceived from  them  the  same  opinion  as  to  the 
extraordinary  power  of  the  book.  The  reader 
who  takes  it  up,  .  .  .  though  he  cannot  but 
be  harrowed  by  the  long  agony  of  the  story  and 
the  human  anguish  of  every  page,  is  unable  to^Iay 
it  down ;  almost  in  spite  of  himself  he  has  to  read 
and  to  suffer  to  the  bitter  end.  To  me,  I  confess, 
it  is  the  most  terrible  of  all  novels — ^more  terrible 
than  "Oliver  Twist"  or  Victor  Hugo's  most  start- 
ling effects — for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is  more 
real. 

Clarke's  preface  to  the  poems  of  Adam  Lindsay 
Gordon  is  also  a  fine  piece  of  literary  photog- 
raphy; it  carries  a  presentment  of  the  weird ness 
and  silent  solitude  of  the  Australian  bush  which 
alone  would  entitle  its  author  to  fame.     His  other 

work  is  hardly  of  a  lasting  character. 

"His  Natural  Life"  has  been  dramatized  and 
played  throughout  the  United  States,  and  several 
editions  of  the  book  have  been  published  here. 
At  least  one  has  been  shamefully  abridged,  and 
the  only  complete  edition  now  obtainable  is  pub- 
lished by  Laird  &  Lee,  in  paper  covers  and  in 
cloth. 
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CHOPIN  AND  POE. 


Chopin  and  Poe 

In  music,  Edgar  Allan  Poe's  counterpart  has 
been  discovered  in  the  person  and  genius  of 
Frederic  Francois  Chopin,  so  declares  James 
Huneker  in  his  book,  ''Mezzotints  in  Modern 
Music."  There  is  such  a  striking  similarity  in 
temperament,  personality,  and  genius  between 
the  American  poet  and  the  Polish  composer  that, 
to  understand  either  of  them,  they  should  be 
studied  together. 

Poe  and  Chopin  were  born  only  a  few  weeks 
apart  and  died  within  a  week  of  each  other,  yet 
neither  was  conscious  of  the  other's  existence. 
But  it  was  a  curious  coincidence — two  supremely 
melancholy  artists  of  the  beautiful  lived  and  died 
almost  synchronously. 

Mr.  Huneker  says  there  are  important  points  at 
which  it  will  not  do  to  compare  the  two  artists, 
but  there  are  parallels  in  their  soul-lives  that  may 
be  drawn  without  extravagance.  The  roots  of 
Chopin's  culture  were  more  richly  nurtured  than 
Poe's  but  Poe  was  in  the  truest  sense  born  a  poet, 
amd,  like  a  spiritual  air  plant,  derived  his  suste- 
nance none  knew  how.  Chopin  was  caretuUy 
trained  by  the  faithful  Elsmer,  but  who  could  have 
taught  him  to  write  his  opus  2  and  the  variations 
over  which  Schumann  rhapsodized,  or  even  that 
gem,  his  E-flat  nocturne? 

The  individualities  of  both  these  men  were  as 
sharply  defined  in  the  outset  as  their  limitations. 
Poe  never  made  more  exquisite  music  in  his  later 
years  than  in  his  verses  '*To  Helen,"  written  in 
his  teens.  Chopin  opus  i,  2,  3,  5,  and  6,  his 
earliest  effusions,  are  perfect  of  their  kind.  They 
were  written  before  he  was  twenty.  Both  men 
died  at  forty,  a  period  when  most  men  are  in  their 
prime;  yet  years  before  both  began  to  show  de- 
cadence and  deterioration.  Chopin's  polonaise- 
fantaisie  opus  61  with  its  hectic  flush — in  Its  most 
musical,  most  melancholy  cadences,  gives  us  a  pre- 
monition of  death.  Composed  three  years  before 
he  died,  it  has  the  taint  of  the  tomb  about  it. 
Read  Poe's  **Ulalume"  with  its  hunting,  harrow- 
ing harmonies  and  you  will  hear  the  same  note 
of  death. 

Poe  then,  like  Chopin,  did  not  die  too  soon. 
Morbid,  neurotic  natures,  they  lived  their  lives 
with  the  intensity  which,  Walter  Pater  declares, 
is  the  only  true  life.  "To  burn  always  with  this 
hard,  gem-like  flame,"  writes  Pater,  **to  maintain 
this  ecstacy,  is  success  in  life.  Failure  is  to  form 
habits." 

Certainly  Chopin  and  Poe  fulfilled  in  their 
short  existences  these  conditions.  They  burned 
with  the  flame  of  genius,  and  that  flame  devoured 
their  brain  as  surely  as  paresis.  Their  lives,  in 
the  ordinary  Philistine  or  Plutus-like  sense,  were 
failures.  They  were  not  citizens  after  the  con- 
jugal manner,  nor  did  they  accumulate  pelf.    They 


certainly  failed  to  form  habits,  and,  while  the 
delicacy  of  the  Pole  prevented  his  indulging  in 
the  night-side  Bohemianism  of  the  American,  he 
nevertheless  contrived  to  outrage  social  and  ethical 
canons. 

Mr.  Huneker  admits  the  diflSculty  of  knowing 
just  what  sort  of  a  man  Poe  was,  but  he  is  sure 
there  were  two  Poes — the  one  a  winning,  poetic 
personality,  a  charming  man  of  the  world,  electric 
in  speech  and  with  an  eye  of  genius,  creature 
with  a  beautiful  brain  the  other,  a  sad  eyed 
wretch  with  a  fixed  sneer,  a  bitter,  uncurbed 
tongue  that  lashed  alike  friend  and  foe,  a  sot,  a 
libertine,  a  gambler — and  some  people  knew  both 
these  men.  Mr.  Huneker's  father  knew  something 
of  both  Poes.  for  he  had  occasion  in  Philadelphia 
to  see  Poe  when  he  was  sober,  and  when  he  was 
made  a  demon  by  one  glass  of  brandy.  But,  like 
Chop'n,  Poe  was  always  disposed  to  a  certain 
melancholy  hauteur  and  readiness  to  pose. 

Mr.  Huneker  considers  that  America,  with  its 
complete  absorbtion  a  half-century  ago  in  traffick- 
ing and  pioneering,  was  an  unpleasani  place  for 
artists  and  especially  for  Poe,  who  ought  to  have 
gone  to  Paris.     Mr.  Huneker  says: 

**One  is  filled  with  horror  at  the  thought  of  a 
kindred  poetic  nature  also  being  cast  in  the  prosaic 
atmosphere  of  this  country:  for  if  Chopin  had  not 
had  success  at  Prince  Valentine  Radzewill's  soiree 
in  Paris  in  the  year  1831,  he  would  certainly 
have  tried  his  luck  in  the  New  World;  and  do  you 
not  shudder  at  the  idea  of  Chopin's  living  in  the 
United  States  in  1831? 

"Fancy  those  two  wraiths  of  genius,  Poe  and 
Chopin,  in  the  city  of  New  York!  Chopin  giving 
piano  lessons  to  the  daughters  of  the  wealthy 
aristocrats  of  the  Battery;  Poe  encountering  him 
at  some  conversazione — they  had  conversaziones 
then — and  propounding  to  him  Heiue-like  ques- 
tions.' Are  the  roses  at  home  still  in  their  flame- 
hued  pride?'  'Do  the  trees  still  sing  as  beautifully 
in  the  moonlight?' 

*'They  would  hav€  understood  one  another  at  a 
glance.  Poe  was  not  a  whit  inferior  insensibility 
to  Chopin.  Balzac  declared  that  if  Chopin 
drummed  on  a  bare  table,  his  fingers  made  subtle- 
sounding  music.  Poe,  like  Balzac,  would  have 
felt  the  drummed  tears  in  Chopin's  play,  while 
Chopin  in  turn  could  not  have  failed  to  divine  the 
tremulous  vibrations  of  Poe's  exquisitely  strong 
nature.  What  a  meeting  it  would  have  been,  but 
again  what  inevitable  misery  for  the  Polish  poet!" 

Both  men  were  born  aristocrats;  purple  raiment 
became  them  well,  and  both  were  sadly  deficient 
in  genuine  humor.  Irony  both  possessed  to  a 
superlative  degree,  and  both  believed  in  the 
rhythmical  creation  of  lyrical  beauty  and  the 
charm  of  evanescence. 

Both  artists  have  left  a  host  of  imitators.    Poe 
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has  induenced  the  art  of  almost  every  country  but 
his  own.  In  Europe  he  has  founded  a  school. 
Chopin's  influence  has  been  far  less  direct.  But 
Liszt  would  not  have  been  a  composer,  at  least  for 
the  piano,  if  he  had  not  nested  in  Chopin's  brain. 
And  Wagner  profited  greatly  by  Chopin's  dis- 
coveries in  chromatic  harmonies,  discoveries  with- 
out which  modern  music  would  yet  be  in  diatonic 
swaddling-clothes. 

But  at  one  important  point  these  two  artists 
were  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Poe  was  a  man 
without  a  country.  He  had  no  sense  of  patriotism. 

Although  he  wrote  in  English,  you  could  better 

locate    his  imagination  in  the  motjn.     Chopin,  on 

the  other  hand,  is  patriotic;  he  is  Poland,  although 

Poland  is  not  Chopin.     But  both  had  the  supreme 

passion  for  the  beautiful,  both  possessed  great  in- 
tensity of  expression.  Both  had  the  power  of  ex- 
pressing the  weird,  the  terrific,  though  Chopin 
rose  to  sublimer  heights  than  ever  Poe  did.  Chopin, 
like  Bach  and  Beethoven,  will  last  as  long  as  the 
voice  of  the  piano  is  heard  throughout  the  land. 


Books  and  Books. 


By  Sharlot  M.  Hall. 

My  Love  in  book  lore's  very  wise, 
She  cons  the  ancientdassics  o'er. 

And  talks  of  the  ^'Immortal  Four"— 
But  never  talks  of  making  pies. 

She  raves  of  Spenser's  * 'Fairy  Queen,'* 
And  Chaucer's  ''Canterbury  Tales;" 

Says  modern  verse  beside  them  pales — 
But  mentions  not  the  rare  baked  bean. 

Euripides  and  Socrates, 

Ovid  and  Homer,  all,  she  quotes; 
Is  busy  with  her,  "Browning  notes" — 

But  not  a  note  on  biscuits  sees. 

« 

Of  books  I  know  not  overmuch. 
But  oft  I  with  my  darling  plead. 

And  beg  that  she  will  sometimes  read 
Some  books  I  value — they  are  such 

As  Juliet  Corson's  "Cooking  School," 
"Buckeye  Cook  Book,"  "How  to  Live"" 

On  half  enough  a  week,  and  give 
Three  square  meals  daily,  cooked  to  rule. 

I  cannot  rave  of  Sappho's  wit, 

But  Miss  Parloa  well  I  know. 
And  Marion  Harland-s  worth  can  show, 

And  Mrs.  Lincoln  quote  a  bit. 

Their  works  are  equal,  I  maintain, 
To  all  the  best  of  ancient  books. 

For  men  are  civilized  by  cooks. 
More  than  by  Learning's  gentle  reign. 

Success  is  work,  and  hungry  men 
Few  battles  win  or  poems  write; 

The  well-fed  mortal  wins  the  fight 
In  this  old  world,  with  sword  or  pen. 


Charles  Dickens. 

The  modern  theorists  who  explain  genius  by 
"  heredity"  may  own  themselves  puzzled  in  the 
case  of  Charles  Dickens.  The  old  plan  of  detect- 
ing submerged  intellect  in  the  mother  is  refuted 
by  the  circumstance  that  Dickens'  mother  lent 
her  traits  to  the  immortal  Mrs.  Nickleby.  More 
elaborate  research  seems  to  have  thrown  no  gen- 
ealogical light  on  the  mystery.  Mr.  Foister's 
biography  of  his  friend  does  not  begin  with  ''an 
ell  of  genealogy."  Mr.  Carlyle's  pedigree  has 
been  traced,  through  unliterary  peasants,  back  to 
the  Lords  Torthorwald,  "who  never  saw  pen  and 
ink,'"  and  so  to  a  period  preceding  the  Norman 
Conquest.  Nothing  of  the  kind  has  been  done 
for  Dickens.  On  the  other  hand,  his  kindred  were 
not  remarkable  for  hysteria,  lunacy,  apoplexy, 
consumption,  or  any  of  the  other  disagreeable 
constituents  out  of  which  genius  is  believed  (by 
Lombroso)  to  be  composed.  They  were  very 
normal  representatives  of  the  middle  classes.  If 
Dickens  inherited  a  turn  for  composition  from  his 
father,  the  original  of  Mr.  Micawber,  he  certainly 
did  not  inherit  the  casual  and  shiftless  character 
of  that  hero,  being  a  remarkably  keen  man  of 
business.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  though,  to  an  all- 
knowing  mind,  the  inherited  constituents  of 
genius  in  the  author  of  "Pickwick"  must  be  vis- 
ible, it  is  equally  sure  that  they  evade  the  inves- 
tigations of  human  industry.  Dickens  was  the 
child  of  himself,  and  of  his  own  works. 

The  study  of  Dickens'  early  environment 
throws  much  light  on  his  bent  of  mind.  Born  at 
Landport,  in  Portsea,  on  February  7th,  1812, 
Dickens  might  just  have  remembered,  as  a  child- 
ish impression,  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  His  boy- 
hood was  spent  in  the  years  of  dissatisfaction 
and  reaction  which  ensued,  but  we  know 
from  his  own  remarks  that  he  then  heard  of  Radi- 
cals only  as  evil  men,  who  thought  the  Prince 
Regent  too  fat,  and  were  banded  against  that 
constituted  authority  from  which  Dickens  fiere^ 
as  a  clerk  in  the  navy-pay  office,  received  an  in- 
come inadequate  to  his  expenses.  While  Dickens 
was  growing  up  to  be  twenty,  the  Reform  Bill 
was  passed,  the  charter  of  his  own  middle  class, 
but  it  awoke  no  enthusiasm  in  his  ardent  nature. 
He  had  seen  too  much  of  popular  misery,  and  of 
Parliamentary  proceedings,  to  believe  in  the  new 
panacea,  and  became  naturally  a  Radical  himself, 
much  as,  in  totally  different  circumstances,  his 
great  predecessor,  Scott,  became  a  Tory.  Dickens 
was  thus,  from  his  very  first  essays,  a  voice  in  the 
great  murmur  of  modern  discontent,  an  impulse  in 
the  movement  which  makes  towards  an  end  un- 
discerned,  but  he  never  had  a  system  of  thought 
about  the  object  which  chiefly  occupied  his 
serious  hours.  He  bore  a  lasting  grudge  against 
the  memory  of  his   famous  early  sufferings:  but 
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one  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Gissing,  in  his  most 
interesting  study,  in  holding  that  Dickens  ''strove 
to  found  his  title  of  gentleman  on  something  more 
substantial  than  glory."  One  fails  to  see  that 
he  ever  thought  lor  a  moment  about  the  title  of 
gentleman.  Commercial  by  instinct,  he  wished 
his  genius  to  receive  the  material  reward  which 
was  its  due;  he  wanted  to  live  largely,  liberally 
and  generously.  His  tastes  and  his  beneficence 
needed  money,  and  the  making  of  money  by  labor 
in  his  art  probably  tended  to  become,  uncon- 
sciously, an  end  in  itself.  He  never  could  bear  to 
yield  to  age,  to  resign  his  endeavor,  to  leave  his 
portentous  energy  unoccupied.  Like  Scott,  he 
might  have  said,  "No  rest  for  me  but  in  the 
woolen;"  he  could  not  withdraw,  like  Shake- 
speare, to  country  quiet.  His  native  bent  was  as 
much  toward  the  stage  as  to  fiction,  and  he  wore 
himself  out  untimely  in  working  the  theatrical 
side  of  his  nature,  in  his  readings.  The  desire  to 
be  conspicuously  before  the  world  which  idolized 
him  ^may  have  been  as  potent  as  the  need  of 
money  in  spurring  the  energy  of  Dickens  to  its 
fatal  goal. 

It  is  to  these  circumstances,  extraordinary 
energy,  craving  for  employment,  a  half-suppressed 
genius  for  the  stage,  need  of  money,  and  need  of 
publicity,  that  we  trace  these  defects  of  Dickens' 
work  which  are  due  to  surplusage.  He  did  too 
much,  with  the  inevitable  consequences.  He  read 
too  little.  His  nature  was  all  for  literary  action; 
not  for  study,  criticism  and  reflection.  The  results 
were  these  blemishes  with  which  he  is  reproached 
in  that  age  of  reaction  which  ever  succeeds  to  a 
career  of  vast  popular  success.  Criticism,  in- 
deed, was  not  lacking,  even  when  he  was  best 
accepted.  It  is  quite  an  error  to  think  that 
Dickens'  literary  contemporaries  did  not  see  the 
motes  where  a  younger  generation  is  apt  to  see 
the  beams.  At  present  we  do  not  find  it  easy  to 
estimate  the  genius  which,  even  in  its  errors,  so 
delighted  our  fathers.  A  natural  loyalty  must  not 
blind  us  to  defects,  nor  should  the  complacent 
superiority  of  a  more  recent  generation  be  allowed 
to  lead  us  yet  further  astray. 

The  education  of  Dickens,  as  he  has  described 
it  himself,  was  only  a  trifle  better  than  that  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  elder  Mr.  Weller  devised  for 
his  son.  From  a  very  early  agt  Dickens'  knowl- 
edge of  shabby  London  was,  indeed,  extensive 
and  peculiar.  After  acquiring  the  elementary 
arts  of  reading  and  writing,  he  was  fortunate 
enough  to  fall  in  with  a  little  neglected  collection 
of  the  great  novelists  of  the  last  century — Field- 
ing, Smollett,  Sterne.  Defoe — some  volumes  of 
travel,  and  the  "Arabian  Nights."  On  these  he 
made  himself;  and  probably  the  popular  tales 
with  which  bis  nurse,  Mercy,  used  to  frighten 
him,   nourished  the  more   romantic  part  of  his 


mind,  which  dwelt  lovingly  on   things  uncanny. 
The  Waverley   Novels  began   to   appear   before 
Dickens  could   read,   and   ceased   when   he  was 
about  twenty.     We  know  that  he  admired  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  they  were  the  joy 
of  his  boyhood.    His  early  reading,  which  really 
was  the  chief  literary  sustenance  of  his  mind, 
went  back  to  the  eighteenth  century.     Feudalism 
and  the  Catholic  and  historic  past  had  no  charm 
for  him ;  he  was,  in  fact,  rather  a  child  of  the  last 
age  than  of  his  own  in   literature.    Against  that 
age,  with  all  his  radicalism,  he  was  not  wholly  in 
reaction.    The   true  division   between    past  and 
present — ^the    railway    cutting — was   made  after 
Dickens   was  formed   as  a   genius;    he    belongs 
essentially   to   the    old    coaching  days,  and    his 
heart,  if  not  his  judgment,  was  on   the   side  of 
Merry  England.    His  judgment   ran   otherwise, 
for  it  was  prematurely  humanitarian.     He  loved 
the  jolly  publicans  and  coachmen,  the  tavern  life, 
the  punch,  the  red  faces  and  red  waistcoats;  the 
broad-blown  merriment  which   accompanied  cru- 
elty of  punishment,  and  indifiPerence  to  popular 
suffering.    Cruelty  and  indifference  and  oppres- 
sion were  detested  by  Dickens  above  all  things ; 
yet,  in   the  constitution   of  society,  humor  had 
been  coeval  with  hardness  of  heart.    We  all  are, 
or  ought   to  be,  tender-hearted   now;  but  where 
are  our  humorists?    A  work  on   recent  Victorian 
humorists  would  be  a  scanty  and  gloomy  compila- 
tion.    Dickens  was  able  to  combine  the  old  jollity 
with  the  new  humanitarianism ;  his  age,  educa- 
tion,  observation   and    natural    temperament  all 
combined   to   this   result.    The   scanty   taste  for 
books,  the   absence  of  the  literary   quality,   the 
native   rhetoric  of  one   who   had   not   painfully 
reflected    on    style,  were    to   prevent   him    from 
puzzling  the  widest   public,  but,  in   turn,  were  to 
make  him  most  distasteful  to  the  later  firecuux  2ind 
predeus€s.    His  quality  has  become  his  defect. 

Brought  up  in  slums  and  shabby  streets,  famil- 
iar with  the  workroom  of  the  blacking  factory, 
with  the  pawnbroker,  the  dun,  the  bailiff,  the 
debtors'  prison,  Dickens  "was  making  himself  all 
the  while,"  like  Scott  among  the  glens  of  Liddes- 
dale.  Odious  and  detested  as  were  his  surround- 
ings, they  only  fostered  his  sympathy  with  the 
dispossessed,  the  unknightly  disinherited.  The 
genius  of  the  world  selected  for  him  this  gloomy 
apprenticeship,  that  there  might  be  a  new  voice, 
and  a  new  tale  for  it  to  tell  among  men.  Born 
whatever  rank,  educated  in  slums,  or  at  Charter- 
house and  Trinity,  Dickens  must  have  been  an 
observer,  a  teller  of  tales.  He  has  remarked  on 
the  instantaneous  keenness  of  his  own  observa- 
tion, and  on  the  rapidity  of  his  inferences,  even 
in  his  earliest  years.  These  things  were  free 
gifts  of  his  genius,  and  he  naturally  delighted  in 
their  exercise,  as  in  his  long  nocturnal  prowls  in 
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poor  neighborhoods.  He  was  born  to  note  each 
unmarked  trait,  each  eccentricity,  and  to  lend  his 
eyes  to  the  mass  of  us  unobservant  spectators  of 
life.  Fortune  placed  him  early  in  Thackeray's 
"dreadful  poor  man's  country;**  born  in  Thack- 
eray's class,  he  would  have  observed  that,  too,  as, 
in  fact,  he  never  actually  did.  To  the  study  of 
the  well-to-do,  of  the  contented  and  well-bred 
class,  Dickens  brought  older  eyes  and  a  grain  of 
prejudice.  It  might  have  been  wiser  in  him  to 
enter  society  as  Lockhart  did,  considering  it  as  a 
theater  where  **the  dresses  and  actresses"  were 
prettier  than  in  any  other.  But  he  did  not  choose 
to  become  really  familiar  with  a  world  which  he 
often  chose  to  satirize;  hence  the  frequent  failure 
of  such  satire.  Perhaps  a  man  can  never  write 
his  best  outside  of  the  sphere  of  his  early  and 
most  poignant  impressions.  He  would  have  been 
in  society,  not  of  it,  an  intelligent  stranger,  like 
the  Chinese  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  Huron  of  Vol- 
taire. He  did  not  like  the  idea  of  that  position — 
not  a  matter  for  marve;!;  his  "Dedlocks"  and  his 
"Cousin  Feenix"  are  decidedly  sketched  from  a 
distance.  But  it  was  not  his  especial  business  to 
draw  them. 

The  observation  of  Dickens  was  as  peculiar  in 
kind  as  minute  and  sleepless  in  exercise.  Every 
human  being,  of  course,  down  to  the  semi  idiotic 
landlord  of  the  inn  in  *'Barnaby  Rudge,"  sees 
existence  at  an  angle  of  his  own.  We  look  at  life 
each  through  our  personal  prism.  But  the  prism 
of  Dickens,  if  the  phrase  is  permissable,  was 
peculiarly  prismatic.  It  lent  eccentricity  of  color 
and  of  form  to  the  object  observed.  It  settled  on 
a  feature,  and  exaggerated  that.  Now,  to  look  at 
things  thus  is  the  essence  of  the  art  of  the  carica- 
turist. A  very  good  example  may  be  found  in 
the  amusing  charges  of  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm.  He 
shans  or  omits  everything  but  that  which  he  con- 
siders essential  for  his  purpose  of  diverting,  and 
he  insists  upon  that.  It  has  been  denied  that 
Dickens'  work  is  caricature,  and  to  say  that  it  is 
tf/wayj  caricature  would  be  vastly  unjust.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  insistence  on  Carker's  teeth,  Pancks' 
snort,  Skim  pole's  manner,  Jarndyce's  east  wind, 
and  Rigaud's  mustache,  to  take  only  a  few  cases, 
is  exactly  what  we  mean  by  caricature;  and  it  is 
caricature  in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Carlyle.  The 
historian,  like  the  novelist,  was  wont  to  fix  on  a 
single  trait  or  two — in  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  or 
whoever  it  might  be,  and  to  hammer  insistently 
upon  that.  It  was  a  ready,  if  inexpensive, 
method  of  securing  a  distinct  impression.  Both 
Dickens  and  Carlyle  overworked  this  method, 
which  becomes,  in  the  long  run,  a  stumbling  block 

— to  Monsieur  Taine,  for  example. 

Connected  with  the  vividness  .of  Dickens'  ob- 
servation (which  becomes,  in  effect,  a  recreation 
of  the  object)  is  what  one  may  call  his  Animism^ 


in  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  sense  of  that  ambig- 
uous word.  In  the  opinion  of  many  philoso- 
phers, early  man,  and  simple,  natural  men,  and 
children,  regard  all  nature  fes  animated.  Whether 
they  attain  this  idea  by  virtue  of  a  process  of 
peopling  nature  with  **spirits,"  or  whether,  with- 
out conscious  theory,  they  mentally  transfer  to  all 
things  in  the  universe  the  vitality  of  which  they 
are  conscious  themselves,  or  whether  their  mode 
of  thought  is  merely  playful,  is  not  a  question 
which  we  need  discuss  here.  Whatever  the  ori- 
gin of  Animism,  thus  understood,  it  is  a  mark  of 
savage  and  popular  invention,  as  .displayed  in 
myth  and  fairy  tale.  Now,  the  early  form  of 
human  fancy,  the  form  conspicuous  among  back- 
ward races,  peasants,  fishers,  and  children  is 
undeniably  the  source  of  all  the  civilized  poetry 
and  romance.  The  genius  of  Dickens  was  a  re- 
lapse on  the  early  human  intellectual  condition. 
He  sees  all  things  in  that  vivid,  animated  way, 
and  inanimate  objects  play  living  parts  in  his 
books  more  frequently  than  in  any  other  modern 
works,  except  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales. 
"Hardly  a  form  of  matter  without  a  living  qual- 
ity; no  silent  being  without  its  voice."  This 
manner  was  perfectly  natural  to  Dickens,  who, 
we  may  presume,  had  not  reflected  much  on  Ani- 
mism»  or  the  survivals  of  the  primitive  in  the 
civilized  intelligence.  But  the  manner  tended  to 
become  a  mannerism;  like  all  other  mannerisms, 
was  easily  imitated,  and  degenerated  into  a 
weariness, 

Dickens  himself  leaves  it  certain  that  his  imag- 
ination, at  times,  went  back  to  what  is  probably 
the  primitive  condition  of  actual  hallucination. 
Faint  perceptions  of  trees,  or  other  objects,  in  a 
dim  light,  became  recognizable  illusions,  repre- 
senting persons  absent.  He  awoke  once,  and  saw 
his  father  sitting  by  his  bed,  when  his  father  was 
at  a  distance.  His  dreams  were  wonderfully  dis- 
tinct and  coherent;  sometimes  they  seemed  to 
slip  the  bond  of  time  and  become  actually  pre« 
monitory.  At  other  times,  he  himself  could  not 
say  whether  the  dream  was  onar  or  hupar^  in 
Homeric  phrase — an  illusion  of  sleep  or  a  waking 
vision.  All  this  side  of  genius,  all  its  manifesta- 
tions and  experiences  of  the  "subliminal"  or 
subconscious  self,  fotm  a  topic  hitherto  very  little 
studied,  but  obviously  deserving  of  the  care  of 
psychologists.  Dickens  himself  was  interested  in 
the  theme,  but  subordinated  his  interest,  for  fear 
of  being  carried  beyond  the  reckonings  of  com- 
mon sense.  Here  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  his 
experiences  of  this  kind  were  on  a  par  with  those 
of  Goethe,  Shelley,  Alfred  de  Musset,  Alexandre 
Dumas,  Scott,  George  Sand,  Socrates,  Herschel, 
Stevenson,  Napoleon,  and  even  Thackeray.  In 
this  place  we  may  be  content  to  remark  on  them 
merely  as   common   notes  on  the    exaltation    of 
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genius,  though,  of  course,  they  may  occur  to  per- 
sons who  have  no  conspicuous  genius  for  litera- 
ture or  action. 

Related  to  these  primeval  faculties  was  Dickens' 
intense  power  of  imaginative  vision  and  audition. 
He  saiv  his  characters,  and  heard  them  speak.  In 
Mr.  Gallon's  phrase,  he  was  a  powerful  "visual- 
izer;"  he  thought  in  pictures,  not  in  words. 
These  essential  differences  in  mental  processes  are 
not  confined  to  men  of  genius;  an  author  must 
not  only  have  "vision,"  but  must  have  the  power 
of  transferring  his  vi.sions  to  his  readers,  by  some- 
thing else  than  the  primitive  method  traditional 
in  the  Highlands.  Again,  he  must  not  only 
*'see,"  but  see  things  worth  seeing  and  reporting. 
It  is  probably  the  case  that  all  writers  of 'genius 
have  thought  in  this,  which  seems  to  be  the 
earlier  human  way,  now  much  effaced  by  various 
causes.  Certainly  this  was  the  way  of  Dickens. 
His  fancy  acted  with  the  freshness  of  the  morning 
of  the  world,  though  the  materials  on  which  it 
played  were  those  of  the  slum,  the  law-court,  the 
prison,  the  alehouse,  or  whatever  is  most  remote 
from  the  visionary  golden  age.  "Our  Parish"  is 
not  in  Utopia. 

Such,  roughly  speaking,  was  the  genius  of 
Dickens,  in  itself,  in  the  true  sense,  "given," 
underived,  and  akin  to  all  true  creative  tempera- 
ments. Sympathy,  insight,  vision,  observation, 
peculiarity  of  mental  angle  or  point  of  view,  were 
all  combined  with  humor,  and,  in  youth,  with 
high  spirits  so  vehement  as  to  constitute  a  kind  of 
genius  of  themselves.  .To  all  this  circumstances 
added,  what  might  otherwise  have  been  absent, 
the  knowledge  of  a  vast  field  of  life  almost 
unexplored  by  any  other  great  English  writer, 
excepting  Fielding  and  Crabbe.  As  a  magistrate, 
Fielding  knew  the  poor,  on  whose  side,  in  whose 
cause,  in  praise  of  whose  generous  virtues,  his 
great,  kind  voice  is  always  uplifted.  Prisons  he 
knew  about  in  more  ways  than  one,  and  Captain 
Booth's  jail  is  a  companion  picture  to  Dickens' 
Fleet  and  Marshalsea.  His  own  experience 
guided  Dickens  in  his  first  sketches,  while  his 
brief  period  as  a  lawyer's  clerk  enabled  him  to 
paint  the  profession,  from  the  Lord  Chancellor  to 
Mr.  Solomon  Pell,  with  the  breadth  and  accuracy 
displayed  by  Scott  in  the  same  field. 

Practice  as  a  newspaper  reporter,  in  or  out  of 
Parliament,  added  to  his  knowledge  of  life,  and 
ruined  enthusiasm  for  our  representative  institu- 
tions; while  Dickens'  inclination  for  the  stage 
prompted  him  to  a  living  study  of  every  kind  of 
caboiin  and  public  amuser,  from  the  man  with 
performing  dogs,  to  the  Crummleses  and  Mr. 
Wopsle.  By  the  time  he  was  twenty-three, 
Dickens  had  learned  the  world  which  he  was  to 
illustrate,  and  was,  in  potentiality,  all  that  he 
ever   became     except   the    unrivalled    humorist. 


Humor,  I  must  confess,  is  much   less  apparent  to 
me    in    his   early   "Sketches"  than   observation, 
sympathy,  knowledge,  and  that  peculiar  vein  of 
benevolent    bitterness  which  usually   marks   his 
social  satire.     Already    he   was,   as  he  remained, 
a  reformer,   a    moralist,    a    writer    with    a    pur- 
pose.   One   does   not  find  in   him,  at  this  period, 
the    splendid    spirits,  the    inexhaustible    gaiety, 
which  dawned  on  the   world   in  "Pickwick."     In 
the  "Sketches"  he  is  still  under  the  depression  of 
struggle,  poverty,   neglect,  and,   possibly,  of  dis- 
appointed love;  for  his  early  love   affair,  with  its 
Dora,  later  Flora,  was  passionate  and  real,  if  far 
from  chivalrous  in   the  long   run.     But    Dickens 
began  "Pickwick"  as  a  young   man  who  saw  his 
path  now  clear  before  him,  and    as  a  happy  and 
accepted  lover.    The  shadows  fell  away,  and  Mr. 
Pickwick  stepped   beaming    on   the    stage,  sur- 
rounded     by     his     immortal      company.       The 
sunlight    grew     clear.      Mr.     Pickwick      ceased 
to    be     the     amateur     suburban     savant,     and 
bloomed    into     the    delight     of     mankind — the 
cockney  Quixote,  the  soul  of  gaitered   chivalry; 
the    cockney   Socrates    with    his    disciples;    the 
obscure  Johnson  of  a  newer   Fleet   Street.    This 
great  man,  in  his  benevolence,  chivalry,  childlike 
wisdom,  and  geniality,  reminds   us   alternately  of 
all  the  three  characters  mentioned  ;  and   surely 
Mr.    Pickwick   himself   refutes  the   slander  that 
"Dickens  could  not  draw  a  gentleman."     If  Mr. 
Pickwick  is  not  a  gentleman  (of  course,  not  in  the 
heraldic  sense),   who  is?     Who  was  ever  more 
courteous  and  considerate,  and  (despite  Mrs.  Bar- 
dell   and   the   lad>    in  yellow   curl-papers)  more 
blameless   in  his    relations   with   women?    Who 
more  gaily  put  himself  in  peril  to  rescue  virtue  in 
distress?     Who  was   more   fiery  on  the   point  of 
honor,  even   if  his  attitude   of  self-defense  was 
unscientific  ?     In  whom  do  we  mark  a  hand  more 
open,  a  heart  more  tender,  or  more   eager  to  for- 
give?   Indeed,  Mr.  Pickwick  seems  "scarce  other 
than   my  own   ideal   knight,"  though  "a   knight 
sin  amor''   like   the   good   Earl    Marischal.     His 
toibles   are  amiable;  his  scutcheon  is  white  as  the 
pennon  of  Brian  Tunstal.     He  did  not  shun  the 
bowl;  nor  did  Socrates,  who,  to   be  sure,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  had  the  stronger  head.      These  excesses 
of  the   Pickwickians  are  to   be  taken  in  a  Pick- 
wickian sense ;  they  are  as  symbolical  as  Maeter- 
linck, and   infinitely   more   entertaining.     As  to 
method  or  plot,  "Pickwick"  has  none,  and  needs 
none.    It  is  not  a  novel,  but  something  far  better; 
it   is   "Pickwick,"   the   breviary   of  kindly   men. 
"Delightful    book!"    as    Thackeray    cries,  when 
Dugald   Dalgetty's  name  comes  into   his    mind. 
"To  think  of  it  is  to  want  to  jump  up  and  take  it 
down   from  the  shelf."     It   opens  to   us  a  world 
literally  crowded  with   human   beings,  of  whom 
the  least  important  even  are  permanent  creations. 
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friends  whom  we  do  not  forget.  Nothing  is  lost, 
in  such  a  work,  by  the  optimism  which  converts 
Mr.  Jingle  and  Job  Trotter  and  leaves  us  practi- 
cally on  good  terms  with  all  the  world.  This  is 
not  Realism;  we  are  far  from  being  on  good  terms 
with  all  of  our  acquaintance.  This  is  the  optimism 
of  Shakespeare's  comedies,  in  which  the  author 
cannot  be  unrelentingly  angry  with  his  naughty 
puppets.  They  have  served  his  purpose,  and  our 
purpose;  let  them  go  away,  sin  no  more,  and 
marry  ladies  of  whom  they  are  quite  unworthy. 
So  even  Thackeray  spares  Colonel  Altamont,  for 
whom  he  had  intended  a  very  bad  end.  The 
modern  novelist  and  critic,  who  cannot  forgive 
Dickens*  tolerance,  and  protests  in  the  sacred 
name  of  insulted  Art  and  injured  Nature,  may  go 
wage  his  war  with  Shakespeare  for  like  offenses. 
The  world  will  decide  in  favor  of  Shakespeare's 
artistic  instinct,  as  against  the  critic's  artistic 
theory. 

Dickens  was  not  always  so  kind.  He  condemns 
Mr.  Pecksniff  and  Mr.  Squeers  to  pains  and  pen- 
alties. Now,  we  can  readily  pardon  a  poor  devil 
who  has  made  us  laugh  so  much  as  Mr.  Pecksniff; 
and  as  to  Mr.  Squeers,  Dickens  leaves  us  in  a 
quandary.  He  deserves  the  knout,  the  boots,  the 
'^extreme  torture  of  the  Pilnicwinks;'  but,  then, 
he  is  so  entertaining.  What  is  to  be  done  with  the 
caitiff,  with  the  whole  deathless  family,  whose 
sun  can  never  "go  down  behind  the  western 
wave?"  In  fact,  there  were  not  any  such  people. 
Dickens  could  not  bear  their  sheer,  unvarnished 
cruelty,  so  he  made  them  too  humorous  for  possi- 
bility. This  may  have  been  very  wrong,  in  view 
of  canons  of  art,  but  it  is  entirely  successful. 
There  are  the  Squeerses — nobody  can  wish  them 
otherwise;  the  artistic  problem  solvitur  ambulando, 
like  the  puzzles  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers. 
"Achilles  cannot  catch  the  tortoise" — but  he  does; 
the  Squeerses  could  not  exist — but  they  do.  Art, 
like  Nature,  is  justified  by  the  fact. 

The  magical  success  of  "Pickwick"  was  so  far 
unfortunate  that  it  presently  brought  Dickens  ac- 
quaintance with  overwork,  with  the  pressure  and 
haste  from  which  he  never  wholly  emancipated 
himself.  He  began  **01iver  Twist"  when  about 
half  through  "Pickwick,"  while  "Nicholas  Nickle- 
by"  and"Barnaby  Rudge"  collided,  in  the  making, 
with  "Oliver  Twist."  These  unhappy  engage- 
ments, this  working  double  tides,  or  treble  tides — 
toils  that  would  have  been  too  laborious  for  Scott 
— cannot  but  have  impaired  the  quality  of  the 
productions.  In  "Oliver  Twist,"  Dickens  became 
didactic  as  to  the  Poor  Law;  he  had  his  social  pur- 
pose clear  before  him.  He  also  displayed  his  con- 
genital incapacity  for  composition,  hardly  overcome 
in  "Bleak  House"  and  "Great  Expectations."  His 
heroine  was  a  nobody,  his  chief  villian,  apart  from 
Mr.  Sikes,  a  creature  of  melodrama.     He  abused 


coincidences.  Again,  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby,"  the 
plot  becomes  a  dreary  entanglement,  and  we  might 
say,  as  Johnson  did  about  Richardson,  "Why,  sir, 
if  you  were  to  read  it  for  the  story,  your  impa- 
tience would  be  so  much  fretted  that  you  would 
hang  yourself."  We  must  not  read  these  works 
for  "the  story."  We  cannot  believe  in  Arthur 
Gride,  and  all  the  intrigues  connected  with  the 
parentage  of  Smike,  and  the  iniquities  of  Ralph. 
The  villains  are  too  villanous,  or  not  villanous  in 
the  right  way.  But,  like  "Pickwick,"  the  book  is 
populated  by  friends  whom  we  never  forget. 
Their  name  is  Legion  —  the  Crummleses  and  all 
their  company,  Mr.  Lilyvick,  Newman  Noggs.  the 
Squeerses,  Mrs.  Nickleby,  Tilda  —  the  list  is  all 
but  endless.  Dickens*  love  of  the  stage,  occasion- 
ally harmful  to  his  talent,  enabled  him  to  know 
and  create  these  splendid  strollers — types  of  the 
eternal  cabotin,  but  more  genial  than  the  theatrical 
■people  of  any  other  author.  With  them,  Dickens 
was  at  home.  He  was  not  at  home — how  could 
he  be? — with  Sir  Mulberry  and  Lord  Frederick 
Verisopht. 

In  "Oliver  Twist"  and  in  "Nicholas  Nickleby" 
occur  the  earliest  examples  of  Dickens*  pathos. 
Now,  pathos  is  not  very  easy  to  define,  though  we 
know  what  we  mean  by  it,  and  what  Mr.  Steven- 
son meant  when  he  spoke  of  "wallowing  naked  in 
the  pathetic."  The  pathos  of  Dickens  is  chiefly 
di.«played  in  scenes  where  some  very  young  and 
weak  person  is  overwhelmed  by  misfortune,  hun- 
ger, and  ill-treatment,  or  succumbs  to  death.  If  a 
beast,  say  Dora's  dog,  is  the  victim,  then,  especially 
when  poor,  silly,  little  Dora  is  a  sufferer  at  the 
same  time,  we  have  very  deep  pathos.  It  seems 
to  appeal  to  our  pity  for  helpless  things,  hope- 
lessly overborne  by  sorrows  and  sufferings,  and, 
so  far,  varies  from  the  tragic.  Thus  Aristotle  would 
confine  the  scope  of  tragedy  to  persons  by  no 
means  weak,  as  men  go  —  to  kings,  queens,  and 
heroes.  What  humanity  can  do  by  way  of  resist- 
ance to  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  they  can 
do.  Now,  if  we  examine  the  best  imaginative  lit- 
erature of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  Aris- 
totelian principle  has, consciously  or  unconsciously, 
been  pretty  faithfully  followed.  The  two  things 
most  approaching  to  pathos  in  ancient  letters  are, 
perhaps,  the  death  of  Socrates,  in  Plato,  and  the 
last  hours  of  the  Sicilian  Expedition,  in  Thucy- 
dides.  But  men  here,  and  strong  men,  are  endur- 
ing such  fates  as  mortals  are  born  to,  and  the 
expression  is  of  the  simplest  and  the  least  forced, 
Medea,  before  the  murder  of  her  children,  in 
Euripides,  is  in  a  pathetic  posture;  but  she  is  de- 
fying God  and  man,  herself  a  being  of  divine  ori- 
gin. Where  Homer  touches  on  the  ways  c f  c-iild- 
ren — on  the  fate  of  Astyanax,  for  example — he  is 
pathetic;  but  how  briefly  he  dwells  on  such  thingsl 
In  Shakespeare  we  have  pathos  in  the  lament  of 
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Macduff  over  his  little  ones,  the  prayer  of  Arthur 
to  Hubeit,  the  exclamations  of  Constance;  but 
such  passages  are  scarce,  and  are  not  prolonged. 
In  Scott  we  have  scarcely  a  death-scene,  except 
where  men  die  under  arms.  In  Thackeray  we 
have  Colonel  Newcome's  death,  and  the  parting  of 
Amelia  from  George  Osborne,  with  the  rest  of  her 
helpless  sorrows.  But  to  force  tears  by  such  for- 
lorn situations  is  not  Thackeray's  way,  nor  Field- 
ing*s.  Dickens,  on  the  other  hand,  habitually 
insists  on  death  bed  scenes,  and  on  the  sufferings 
of  the  very  young  and  very  weak.  Surely  he  did 
not  feel  much  more  for  such  tribulations  than  the 
men  of  genius  who,  as  rule,  a  passed  them  by,  as 
"too  deep  for  tears,**  or  as  too  facile  sources  of  the 
reader's  emotion.  But  on  such  tribulations  Dick- 
ens dwells  long  and  fondly;  he  insists  on  and 
elaborates  them  with  every  pathetic  artifice.  My 
own  taste — not,  I  hope,  from  hardness  of  heart — 
is  averse  to  much  in  Smike,  Little  Nell,  Little 
Dombey,  Dora,  and  other  small  sufferers  exposed 
to  the  crushing  weight  of  destiny  in  various  forms. 
Apparently,  the  taste  of  the  greatest  writers  has 
been  in  agreement  with  this,  for  they  do  not  use 
the  pathetic  nearly  so  much,  or  so  often,  or  so  re- 
solutely as  Dickens.  That  he  overdoes  it  is  plain 
from  the  contrast  between  the  restraint  he  shows 
in  describing,  tor  example,  the  death  of  Mrs.  Dom- 
bey, and  the  elaborate  effusion  on  the  death  of 
her  son.  But  whether  this  view  is  right  or  wrong 
— whether  his  passages  of  pathos  are  too  frequent, 
and  too  strenuously  tearful,  or  not — certainly  they 
pleased  the  public,  and  were  a  great  element  in 
his  popularity.  He  was  naturally  "strong  upon 
the  weaker  side;"  his  own  emotions  were  power- 
fully stirred,  and  he  always  knew  his  public  fairly 
well,  and  endeavored  to  satisfy  its  demands.  But 
a  later  public  is  not  precisely  of  the  same  taste, 
and  discerns  something  theatrical  in  several  of 
Dickens  passages. 

In  "Pickwick,"  "Oliver  Twist,"  and  *'Nickleby," 
Dickens  has  given  fair  samples  of  his  quality. 
Time  and  reflection  might  make  him  take  elabor- 
ate thought,  not  usually  well-rewarded,  about 
construction,  but  he  was  seldom  likely  to  approve 
himself  an  accomplished  story-teller,  well  worth 
reading  for  the  story's  sake.  Emphasis  was  likely 
to  be  a  sunken  and  dangerous  reef  in  his  progress. 
His  high  spirits  could  not  remain  at  their  level  in 
"Pickwick."  His  social  satire  might  vary  in  its 
objects,  but  would  not  always  be  well  informed 
and  telling.  In  "Chuzzlewit"  and  "Dombey"  he 
set  himself  abstract  moral  tasks;  the  illustration  of 
a  passion,  selfishness,  or  pride;  and  the  passion, 
in  his  hands,  was  apt  to  become  what  used  to  be 
called  a  "humor."  Possibly  the  public  disliked 
this  method,  for  "Chuzzlewit  was  relatively  un- 
popular, even  after  Dickens,  anxious  to  oblige, 
removed  Martin  and   Mark  to  America,  an   after- 


thought in  a  tale  not  begun  on  any  definite  plan. 
"Chuzzlewit"  possessed,  what  "Dombey"  all  but 
lacks,  the  delightful  vein  of  intellectual  high  spir- 
its. Dickens  simply  revel.ed  in  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
and  in  what  is,  perhaps,  his  greatest  creation,  Mrs. 
Gamp.  That  admirable  lady  is  worthy  of  the 
creator  of  Dame  Quickly,  so  masterly,  so  large,  is 
the  handling,  so  flowing  is  her  contoui;  forSairey, 
in  her  way,  has  "an  outline,"  which  Mr.  Manta- 
lini  desiderated  in  a  person  of  quality.  Near  her, 
but  not  actually  on  her  level,  is  the  friendly  Mr. 
Swiveller,  whose  Marchioness  exhibits  right  pa- 
thos, which  does  not  harrow,  being  bathed  in  hu- 
mor. Mr.  Swiveller,  no  doubt,  is  a  raff,  and  would 
have  been  "proud  of  the  title,"  but  a  raff  of  deli- 
cacy, with  the  kindest  heart,  and,  in  the  matter  of 
poetry,  he  finds  in  it  all  the  consolation  and  coun- 
sel which,  in  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  opinion,  makes 
poetry  an  eligible  substitute  for  religion.  One 
thinks  of  those  enchanted  characters,  down  to  Miss 
Wackles  and  Quilp's  boy,  with  an  inexpresBible 
affection.  Our  hearts  are  simply  peopled  with 
those  creations,  which  gathered  round  Dickens, 
when  he  wrote,  like  amiable  spirits,  summoned  by 
one  sweep  of  a  tnagician's  wand.  Could  there  be 
weariness  in  the  brain  which  bubbled  up,  as  it 
were,  with  these  creatures  of  delight — with  Mrs. 
Todgers,  and  Bailey  junior,  the  Mantalinis,  and 
Betsy  Prig,  and  Hannibal  Chollop,  and  the  Liter- 
ary Ladies,  and  Jefferson  Brick?  VVeariness  there 
was,  we  know — it  shows  itself  in  overwrought  elo- 
quence, in  the  meaningless  forced  humor  of  the 
opening  chapter  of  "Chuzzlewit;"  but  it  did  not 
prevent  the  rising  of  whole  clans  of  imperishable 
friends  "at  a  wave  of  the  bonnet"  of  Mrs.  Gamp. 
"Dombey"  was  not  so  rich,  by  any  means,  in  these 
indispensable  supernumeraries.  Mrs.  Pipchin  and 
Dr.  Blimber  are  not  the  author's  very  best.  Mr. 
Toots  is  more  on  that  level.  Captain  Cuttle  (I 
blush  to  confess)  never  at  any  time  exhilarated 
me,  Joey  Bagstock  is  no  Major  Pendennis;  and  the 
serious  business  with  Carker,  the  confused  part  of 
Edith,  leave  me  frigid  —  much  more  so  than  does 
Jonas  Chuzzlewit,  whose  "business,"  after  the 
murder,  seems  to  myself  to  be  realized  with  great 
power. 

Elsewhere  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  that,  in 
my  opinion,  Edith  had  already  thrown  her  bonnet 
over  the  windmills,  with  Mr.  Carker,  before  her 
elopement.  But  Dickens  later  invented  the  scene 
of  Mr.  Carker's  disappointment,  while  leaving  in 
the  passage  to  which  I  refer.  In  a  letter  to  Mr. 
Forster,  he  says,  "Note  from  Jeffrey  this  morning, 
who  won't  believe  (positively  refused)  that  Edith 
is  Carker's  mistress.  What  do  you  think  of  a  kind 
of  inverted  Maid's  Tragedy^  and  a  tremendous 
scene  of  her  undeceiving  Carker,  and  giving  him 
to  know  that  she  never  meant  that."  Then  what 
did  Dickens  mean  when,  after  a  stolen  midnight 
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interview  with  Carker»  Edith  bids  Florence  not  to 
come  near  her,  in  accents  of  hyBterical  guiltiness. 
Jeffrey  clearly  thought  that  he  was  expected  to  re- 
gard Mrs.  Dombey  as  a  fallen  angel,  and  if  a 
mystification  was  deliberately  intended,  it  was  a 
mistake  in  art.f  If  there  was  a  change  of  plan, 
and  an  oversight  in  leaving  what  ought  to  have 
been  removed,  we  must  blame  the  unhappy  system 
of  publishing  in  numbers,  and  beginning  with  only 
the  most  shadowy  notion  of  what  was  to  follow. 
Dickens  never  thought  of  condensing  and  re-cast- 
ing, when  once  his  tale  of  numbers  was  told; 
hence,  the  constructive  imperfections,  and  languid 
longueurs  which  lend  a  handle  to  hostile  criticism. 
We  have  no  Dickens,  but  we  have  hundreds  of 
writers  who,  with  conscious  rectitude,  avoid  his 
technical  errors,  and  glory  in  the  motto  that  fiction 
is  now  a  finer  art.  It  is  better  charpenie.hwX,  where 
is  the  essential  thing,  the  creative  power? 

That  power,  blowing  where  it  listeth,  came  back 
in  fullest  measure  with  '*David  Copperfield," 
which,  no  doubt,  is  Dickens'  masterpiece  as  a 
novel,  *Tickwick,"  as  has  been  said,  being  no 
novel,  but  simply  an  isolated  phenomenon.  I  have 
elsewhere  observed  that,  narrating  as  Copperfield 
or.  as  Pip,  Dickens  could  not  keep  on  moralizing 
and  satirizing,  as  when  he  is  himself  the  narrator. 
This  was  to  him  a  great  advantage;  his  unessential 
reflections  on  all  things  were  subordinated.  They 
never  won  an  excuse  by  a  style  like  that  of  Thac- 
keray or  Fielding.  Again,  plot  was  not  much 
needed  in  the  early  part  of  an  autobiography. 
Pathos  was  subdued  and  restrained,  clarified  and 
strengthened,  in  the  sorrows  of  Copperfield's 
mother.  The  hero,  in  childhood,  was  so  much 
Dickens  himself,  that  he  was  absolutely  acquainted 
with  his  matter;  and  the  "oddities"  of  a  boy  of 
genius,  like  the  strange  nascent  ideas  of  Pip,  were 
memories  rather  than  inventions.  Mr.  Micawber, 
too,  was  a  glorified  reminiscence.  One  does  not 
know  where  Dickens  got  Mr.  Creakle  and  his 
school;  his  own  school-days  seemed  to  have  yield- 
ed no  materials.  Nor  do  we  know  anything  in 
his  boyhood  to  suggest  that  admirable  passage  of 
David's  love  for  Steerforth,  which  every  one  who 
has  had  a  Steerforth  of  his  own — tall,  handsome, 
strong,  clever,  lazy — recognizes  with  tenderness 
for  the  truth.  Dickens  was  never  the  big,  learned, 
pugilistic  schoolboy  who  fought  the  butcher's  lad, 
and  made  love  to  Miss  parkins.  He  must  have 
divined  all  that  part  of  life;  while  the  warehouse 
and  the  reporter's  existence,  and  the  legal  part, 
were  given  by  experience.  The  flight  to  Dover 
is  one  of  the  most  masterly  pieces  of  narrative  to 
which  Dickens  ever  set  his  hand.  He  only  stoops 
his  wing  when   he   comes  to  the  intrigue,  when 


tl  have  elsewhere  alluded  to  Pip's  vision  of  Miss  Havis- 
ham's  wraith  hanging  up  in  the  brewery.  This  must 
probably  have  been  meant  to  lead  up  to  something;  if  so, 
the  purpose  was  forgotten. 


the  inevitable  roles  of  Little  Em'ly  and  the  seduc- 
tive Steerforth  are  developed;  when  Uriah  takes 
to  plotting,  and  Mr.  Micawber  to  detective  work. 
The  love-affair  with  Dora,  as  we  know,  is  a  remi- 
niscence of  a  passion  to  whose  memory,  and  inspi- 
ration, Dickens  might  later  have  been  more  chiv- 
alrous. If  everybody,  almost,  is  made  happy  (in 
ways  not  very  plausible)  at  the  close,  we  have 
again  to  plead  the  example  of  Shakespeare. 
Dickens  desires  to  please,  not  to  show  (what  we 
know  without  being  told)  how  the  nature  of  things 
would  have  disposed  of  Mr.  Micawber. 
•  "Copperfield,"  in  brief,  deserves  the  enthusiastic 
praises  of  Thackeray,  a  man  who  took  a  buoyant 
delight  in  praising.  Witness  his  letter  to  Tenny- 
son on  the  "Idylls  of  the  King."  He  had  ever 
been  the  eager  advocate  of  Dickens,  and  not  many 
even  of  Thackeray's  minor  papers  are  more  amus- 
ing than  his  account  of  "Nicholas  Nickleby"  as 
dramatized  in  Paris,  and  his  reply, on  Dickens'  side, 
to  the  egregious  criticism  of  Jules  Janin.  Every 
one  knows  that  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  sev- 
ered by  an  unworthy  cause,  and  it  is  probably  not 
less  well  known  that  Thackeray  made  the  first  ad- 
vances to  reconciliation,  and  "could  not  bear  not 
to  be  friends." 

The  entire  charm  of  "Copperfield"  was  never 
recaptured  by  Dickens.  In  "Bleak  House" 
he  fell  back  into  didacticism — an  attack  on  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  The  attack  may  have  been 
"richly  deserved,"  but  a  novel  is  not  a  place  in 
which  severe  argument  and  exact  collection  of 
facts  are  possible.  Chancery  lent  a  grubby  at- 
mosphere, a  gloom.  The  supposed  unconscious 
Esther  was  hardly  reckoned  artificial;  spontaneous 
combustion  was  hardly  a  theme  for  romance 
(though  handled  with  undeniable  vigor  and  lurid 
effect);  while  Skimpole  caused  a  natural  strife 
with  Leigh  Hunt.  Dickens  assuredly  intended 
no  harm;  he  thought  that  his  original  was  gaze, 
veiled,  indiscoverable;  but,  unluckily,  he  hit  not 
only  "Hunt's  "evaporated"  geniality  cf  manner, 
but  a  blot  in  his  character.  The  scorpion,  in  old 
days, 'had  not  bitten  Hunt  more  poignantly  than 
Dickens  inadvertently  did.  He  thought  that  he 
had  removed  all  ground  of  quarrel,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  he  suffered  more  than  Hunt  did  from 
the  occurrence.  It  is  a  warning  to  novelists 
against  a  constant  temptation,  and  one  rather 
pities  than  blames  Dickens  for  an  isolated  mistake 
of  this  kind.  It  was  not  of  a  nature  to  militate 
against  the  unpopularity  of  the  book,  which  was 
great.  The  plot,  at  least,  was  a  plot,  and  held  well 
together.  Jo,  and  the  Snagbys,  Chadband,  the 
lawyers'  clerks,  the  mysterious  old  Krook,  Skim- 
pole himself,  Tulkinghorn,  Sergeant  Bucket 
(who  had  so  large  a  progeny  in  later  fiction), 
were  all  felt  to  be  pathetic  or  comic,  and  in  their 
own  way,  Dickens'  way,  to  be  natural.    Sir  Lei- 
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cester  and  Lady  Dedlock  were  well  meant,  rather 
than  successful.  The  artificial  atmosphere  of  a 
not  too  well  informed  irony  surrounds  their  so- 
ciety; and,  in  the  lady's  death,  melodrama  has  its 
full  swing.  The  Turveydrops  and  the  far-sighted 
lady  who  was  already  **grabbing"  Borriobbola, 
with  her  neglected  house-hold,  make  up,  in  a 
great  degree,  for  the  blemishes.  In  fact,  only 
s^^ern  duty  compels  a  critic  at  any  time  to  note 
blemishes  in  a  book  so  full  of  the  richest  and  most 
varied  entertainment.  The  drawback,  the  de- 
fects of  knowledge,  the  artificiality  of  tone,  the 
Icnigueurs,  the  melodrama,  are  so  conspicuous, 
that  it  is  all  but  superfluous  to  remark  on  them. 
The  wise,  who  '*read  for  human  pleasure,"  will  be 
a  little  blind  to  the  faults,  and  concentrate  their 
attention  on  the  merits.  Moreover,  the  days  are 
past  when  the  faults  (as  usually  happens  in  imi- 
tations) were  sedulously  copied  by  scores  of  writ- 
ers. Dickens  is  anything  but  impeccable;  not 
infrequently  he  is  left  for  a  long  time  uninspired, 
or  ill  inspired.  We  cannot  all  be  Miss  Austens, 
and  Dickens,  as  a  novelist  by  profession,  had  no 
more  Miss  Austen's  leisure,  than  he  had  her  deli- 
cate instinct  of  perfection,  and  her  consciousness 
of  her  limitations.  He  felt  bound  to  work  in  his 
calling,  like  any  other  professional  man,  and  as 
his  profession  was  an  art,  he  often  worked  inviia 
Minerva^  with  the  inevitable  results.  For  a  man 
can  labor  at  a  brief,  or  among  his  patients,  when 
he  does  not  feel  any  ''sublimal  up- rush"  of  a  legal 
or  medical  kind.  But  something  of  that  mystic 
nature  is  required  for  writing  of  genius;  and  the 
something  will  not  always  come  to  call.  There 
must  be  barren  deserts  in  the  work  of  the  greatest 
novelist  by  profession. 

Such  a  Sahara  is  "Little  Dorrit."  Mr.  Gissing 
can  praise  it,  in  a  commendable  spirit  of  loyalty, 
just  as  another  authority  has  praised  "Count 
Robert  of  Paris."  But  the  conduct  of  "Little 
Dorrit"  is  so  bad,  the  interests  so  many,  and  often 
so  weak,  and  so  apt  to  interfere  with  and  obscure 
each  other,  that  the  oases  on  which  Mr.  Gissing 
broods  fondly  cannot  reconcile  me  to  the  book.  I 
must  be  honest  as  well  as  loyal,  and  must  admit 
that  I  never  could  read  "Little  Dorrit'*  "for 
human  pleasure."  while,  read  as  a  matter  of  duty, 
it  wearies  me  as  much  as  any  book  that  I  ever 
perused.  Blackwood,  in  the  old  manner,  called 
the  story  "twaddle;"  it  is  not  all  twaddle,  by 
any  means.  Merdle  is  good,  old  Dorrit  de- 
serves Mr.  Gissiug's  enthusiasm,  Flora  almost 
makes  us  pardon  her  origin,  the  Patriarch  is 
excellent;  but  the  book  fatigues. 

**The  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  is  the  best  thing  that 
could  be  expected  of  Dickens  when  his  humor 
wai^  veiled  and  he  was  working  at  serious  histor- 
ical melodrama.  It  is  hardly  "the  true  Dickens," 
and  is  best  liked  by  many  who  like    the  true 


Dickens  least.  In  "Great  Expectations"  he  was 
his  best  self  again,  reminiscent,  autobiographic, 
humorous,  and  furnished  with  perhaps  the  best 
of  his  plots,  while  his  canvas  was  limited.  In 
"Our  Mutual  Friend"  he  relapsed  into  his  out- 
worn satire,  the  stage  diction  out  of  place,  the 
needless  and  voulii  phantastic.  Then  came  the 
full  and  unendurable  stress  of  public  readings,  a 
collapse  in  health,  and  the  incomplete  "Mystery 
of  Edwin  Drood."  Fatigue  declared  itself  in  the 
very  choice  of  a  murder  and  a  mystery,  in  some 
terrible  puns,  in  the  unprecedented  colloquial 
style  of  too  many  of  the  characters.  Rosa,  begin- 
ning in  the  Dolly  Varden  manner,  was  improv- 
ing. The  opium-scenes  were  carefully  worked 
up  (compare  Mr.  Kipling*s  similar  study,  "The 
Gate  of  the  Hundred  Sorrows"),  but  one  could 
not  care  much  for  Edwin  Drood  or  the  dusky 
twins,  and  his  Mystery  was  impenetrable.  If  his 
body  was  annihilated  in  a  lime-heap  by  Jasper, 
while  his  ring  bore  witness  to  the  crime,  why  is 
Edwin  standing  in  the  full  light  of  a  dark  lantern 
on  the  river?  Who  is  Datchery  ?  Edwin  in  a 
gray  wig?  If  Jasper,  beguiled  by  a  "dwawm"  of 
opium,  did  not  kill  Edwin,  but  somebody  else, 
how  did  Edwin's  ring  get  into  the  quicklime  ? 
"The  person  murdered  was  to  be  identified,"  says 
Mr.  Forster.  But,  again,  what  is  Edwin  doing  in 
the  light  of  the  dark  lantern  on  the  cover  ?  He  is 
clearly  not  a  ghost,  but  an  incarnate  Edwin.  The 
pen  dropped  from  a  dying  hand,  and  the  whole  of 
the  English-speaking  race  was  startled  and  sad- 
dened by  the  news  of  the  death  of  their  friend 
and  benefactor.  No  man,  for  forty  years,  had 
dififused  so  much  delight,  had  given  so  much 
sterling  happiness.  How  glorious  is  the  record, 
how  far  beyond  envy  is  the  achievement,  bow 
frivolous  do  our  deductions  and  carpings  appear, 
when  set  beside  the  undeniable  fact !  Shake- 
speare, Fielding,  Dr.  Johnson,  Burns,  Scott  and 
Dickens — these,  when  we  think  of  authors  who 
have  made  men  glad,  who  have  made  life  joyful 
in  England,  are  the  names.  They  are  with 
Homer  and  Aristophanes,  Moliere  Rabelais  and 
Cervantes;  they  are  heroes  and  benefactors. 

We  have  spoken  of  Dickens  as  a  writer  most 
imperfectly,  for  the  bewildering  multitude  of  his 
creations  of  character  cannot  be  reduced  to  a 
summary.  His  view  and  knowledge  of  life  in- 
cluded a  most  intimate  acquaintance  with  child- 
hood—from the  young  of  the  Trotty  Veck  to  the 
diabolical  "Deputy;"  from  that  truly  sympathetic 
young  victim  of  Borrioboola  Gha,  who  whacked 
his  rescuers,  to  Trabb's  boy,  "a  serpent"  and 
Traddles,  and  the  heroes  of  "Holiday  Romance," 
with,  of  course,  the  "innerly  bairns,"  as  the  Scots 
say,  Copperfield  and  Pip.  In  fact,  no  boy  so 
much  as  proves  himself  "an  enemy  to  joy"  by  a 
piercing  whoop  but  be  is  an  individual  recogniz- 
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able  young  savage,  while  Mr.  Charles  Bates  and 
the  Dodger  are  enshrined  in  our  most  intioiate 
affection.  Now,  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  not 
great  at  boys,  as  any  one  will  find  if  he  tries  to 
recall  the  boys  in  the  plays  and  Waverley  Novels. 
On  the  other  hand,  Thackeray's  boys  are  as 
numerous  and  excellent,  in  their  way,  as  the  boys 
of  Dickens.  "A  soaring  human  boy**  is  the  delight 
of  the  contemplative  man.  His  contempt  for  you 
(but  thinly  veiled),  his  frankness,  his  loyalty,  his 
gratitude  (he  never,  never  forgets  a  tip),  his  hero- 
worship,  his  pleasing  exterior,  and  the  utter 
devilishness  of  the  creature,  his  rampagiousness, 
his  inventiveness  in  mischief,  the  gravity  of  his 
most  absurd  social  laws  and  taboos,  the  primitive- 
ness  of  the  brat, — all  these  amiable  qualities 
endear  boys  to  their  so  despised  and  suffering 
seniors.  Dickens  and  Thackeray  were  good 
friends  to  boys,  and  one  remembers  fondly  the 
hours  which  they  stole  for  him  from  studies 
infinitely  less  important,  and  the  **tips**  in  the 
way  of  endless  laughter  and  diversion  w-hich  they 
provided  for  his  green,  unknowing  youth.  They 
were — I  hope  they  still  are — the  spiritual  uncles 
of  British  boyhood;  we  know  how  Mr.  Winkle 
consoled  certain  troubled  hours  of  Mr.  Harry  (or 
Scud)  East's. 

In  girls,  doubtless,  Dickens  was  not  so  learned, 
and  it  is  superfluous  to  refer  to  his  heroines.  We 
do  not  fallin  love  with  any  one  of  them  as  we  do  with 
Beatrix  Esmond,  Diana  Vernon,  Catherine  Seton, 
and  many  others.  Dickens*  most  successful 
women  are  Mrs.  Gamp,  Mrs.  Nickleby;  his  large 
collection  of  shrews;  Aunt  Trotwood,  Flora.  Dora 
and  so  forth.  Women  say  that  Thackeray  was 
hard  on  them,  but  really  Thackeray  drew  much 
more  winsome  women  (Sairey  excepted)  than 
Dickens.  The  lawyers  of  the  latter  author,  his 
cads,  his  crowd,  are  all  beyond  praise,  like  his 
cahotins,  and  his  strollers  of  every  description. 
Pendennis,  Warrington,  Lord  Kew,  were  as  much 
out  of  his  way  as  Quilp  or  old  John  Wilet  was 
out  of  Thackeray's.  He  could  certainly  draw  a 
gentleman,  but  as  soon  as  the  gentleman 
(by  no  fault  of  his  own)  was  so  in  the 
heraldic  sense,  Dickens  became  uneasy,  bristled 
up;  felt  that  he  ought  to  be  satirical.  I  do  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  he  felt  thus  in  the  inter- 
course of  life,  but  he  did  when  he  had  a  pen  in 
his  hand.  It  was  one  of  his  limitations.  He  had 
not  many  limitations  in  human  nature.  He  had 
none  of  the  ordinary  English  contempt  and  dis- 
trust of  foreigners.  Of  course,  he  was  not  a  suc- 
cess in  dealing  with  quite  ordinary  people— say, 
Miss  Austen's  people — because  his  genius  lay  in 
detecting  the  extraordinary,  and  when  it  was  not 
there,  he  invented  it.  Thus,  he  is  now  called  an 
Idealist,  which,  with  some  critics,  means  the 
Accursed  Thing.    No  artist,  let  him  try  as  he  will, 


can  help  being  an   idealist;  by  trying  very  hard 
he  may  become   an   idealist  of  the   bad,  and  call 
himself  a  **naturalist."     All  these  terms  of  jargon 
are  empty  and  otiose.     It  does  not  matter  what  a 
man  calls  himself;  his  ''aesthetic  principles''  do  not 
matter.     Homer    had    none,    nor    probably    had 
Shakespeare;  now  we   hear   of  them,  as  if  they 
were  half  the  battle  and  things  highly  precious. 
Nothing  matters  but   the   result,  the  work   done, 
and  that  depends  on    a   man's  temperament  and 
genius.     To  these  he  accommodates  his  "aesthetic 
principles,"  if  he  keeps  such  things,  and  does  just 
what  God  gave  him  the  power  of  doing.     Words- 
worth evolved  prefaces  on   his  principles ;  Scott 
did   not,  and  each  man   wrote    precisely  what  he 
felt  disposed  to  write,  Wordsworth  extracting  his 
principles  out  of  his  practice.     For  these   reasons 
it  is  waste  of  time  to  discuss   Dickens  as  an  ideal- 
ist  or  a    realist,  or  the  like.     He  worked   pretty 
consistently  with  the   Aristotelian   theory  of  art, 
of  which,  perhaps,  he  had  never  heard,  except  in 
"Tom  Jones."     His  perpetual  ''moral  purpose,**  of 
course,  was  un-Aristotelian,  but   had  he   known 
this  he  would  not  have  altered  his  practice. 

Of  Dickens,  the  man,  there  is  little  occasion  to 
speak,  as    we   shall  never   know   more    of    him. 
scarcely,  than   all   the    world   may   read    in    Mr. 
Forster*s  "Life.*'     We  see  him  brave,  kind,  gen- 
erous, vivacious,  capable  of  passion  which  death 
and   time  warred    against   in  vain.     We  see  his 
hatred   of  cruelty,  oppression  and    indifference  ; 
we  see  that  knowledge  and  deep  thought,  politi- 
cal or  literary,  were  not  his  strong  points.      He 
was  **the  pleasantest  of  companions,"  with  whom 
men  "forgot  that  he  had  ever  written  anything." 
To  myself.  I  own,  his  letters,  and  what  is  told  of 
his    social    qualities,  attest    rather    hilarity   and 
buoyancy    than    that    soft,   all-embracing   humor 
which  plays  round  the  letters  of  Lamb,  of  Scott, 
and  of  Thackeray.     Mr.  Dickens  took  himself  and 
his  works  with  a  consuming  seriousness  and  ear- 
nestness   not    to    be    remarked    in    these   other 
authors.     Mr.  Forster  speaks  of  "the  intensity  and 
tenacity  with  which  he  recognized,  realized,  con- 
templated, cultivated  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  his 
own  individuality."      That  is  very  evident,  and  I 
confess    that   to  be  thus  self-centered    and  self- 
absorbed  seems  to  me  to  have  prevented  Dickens 
from  being,  as  a  man,  such    a   humorist  as  he  is 
with    pen    and   ink   before   him.     His   humor   is 
rather  a   kind   of   wit  (often,  at  least),  based  on 
enjoyment  of  observation  of  incongruities  than 
quality    of    love,    of  melancholy,  of    contempla- 
tion, of  detachment,  of  sense  of  our  own  littleness, 
which  makes  what  one  understands  by  "humor." 
Thus,  in  his  high  moods  and   hilarious   hours,  he 
seems  not   so  much   to   have  been  humorous  as 
joyous   and  convivial.     Dickens  was  not  self  de- 
tached, was  not  contemplative,  had  none  of  the 
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sense  of  littleness  which,  in  contrast  with  our 
infinite  importance  (to  ourselves),  and  combined 
with  the  kindness  of  which  he  was  full,  make  the 
humorist  in  essence.  I  do  not  mean,  any  more 
than  Mr.  Foister  means,  that  Dickens  was  "con- 
ceited." Not  that  it  would  matter  much  if  he 
was. 

It  is  said  of  his  face,  in  youth,  that  *light  and 
motion  flashed  from  every  part  of  it.  It  was  as  if 
made  of  steel^'  according  to  Mrs.  Carlyle.  Now, 
one  feels;  in  Dickens'  letters,  the  presence  of-  a 
kind  of  polished  hardness  somewhere  in  his 
character;  a  wilfulness  that  went  with  his  extra- 
ordinary restless  energy  and  desire  to  have  his 
own  way,  and  that  at  once.  In  this  impression, 
vague  and  possibly  erroneous,  one  finds,  perhaps, 
the  secret  of  that  want  of  satisfaction,  of  complete 
sympathy,  which  Mr.  Forster's  "Life''  left  in  the 
minds  of  many  readers.  Dickens  was  not  some- 
how exactly  the  mau  we  had  expected ;  there 
was  a  want  somewhere.  But  his  friends  who 
knew  him  certainly  seem  to  have  felt  nothing  of 
mil  this;  and  the  fault  may  be  with  us,  or  with  the 
biographer.  Carlyle  found  in  Dickens  **a  man 
most  cordial,  sincere,  clear-sighted,  quietly  decis- 
ive, just  and  loving."  This  was  in  a  letter  of  con- 
dolence: **He  is  a  good  creature,  too,"  said  the 
sage, on  an  ordinary  occasion;  "he  is  a  fine  little 
fellow,"  on  another.  To  pass  Mr.  Carlyle's  exam- 
ination, to  go  by  that  philosopher's  tub  unbitteu, 
was  a  distinction  indeed.  But  Dickens  and  Lock- 
hart  passed;  they  were  accepted.  Hence,  it  may 
be  inferred  that  there  was  nothing,  or  next  to 
nothing  to  be  seriously  said  against  them.  In  a 
famous  essay  of  Hazlitt  we  hear  how  he.  Lamb, 
and  others  discoursed  of  the  illustrious  dead 
whom  they  wished,  for  once,  to  meet  on  this  side 
of  the  River.  Thinking  of  Dickens,  I  feel  that 
there  are  a  few  others  whom  I  more  passionately 
desire  to  meet,  whom  **not  having  seen,  I  love," 
more  than  Dickens,  among  the  great  writers  of 
the  recent  past.  He  who  sleeps  in  Dry  burgh; 
he  to  whose  room  came  Athos,  Aramis,  Porthos 
and  d'Artagnan  with  their  noiseless  swagger,— 
these,  I  admit,  are  dearer  to  my  heart  than  even 
the  beloved  author  of  "Pickwick."  Their  tastes, 
their  ideas,  their  humor,  there  ways  are,  some- 
how, kindlier  to  me.  Prejudice,  no  doubt,  of 
education,  country  and  training,  accounts  for  this 
preference  (purely  sentimental);  but  one  can  well 
believe  that  the  votes  of  English  readers,  in  such 
a  meeting  as  Hazlitt  describes,  would,  for  the 
more  part,  be  for  Dickens.  He  has  bequeathed  to 
us  an  almost  insupportable  burden  of  gratitude, 
and  while  I  have  played  the  Devil's  Advocate, 
when  the  part  seemed  called  for,  in  this  study,  it 
has  been  conirecoetir,  and  from  an  odd  sense  of 
duty  which  seemed  half  undutiful. 

Andrew  Lang, 


Wordsworth  as  a  Book  Collector. 

Although  the  variety  of  book  collectors  is  infin- 
ite, they  may  be  roughly  segregated  in  two  sec- 
tions —  those  who  read  their  purchases  and  those 
who  do  not.  Wordsworth  was  distinctly  of  the 
first  class;  indeed,  be  not  only  used  his  books 
constantly,  but,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  badly. 
He  died  in  April,  1850,  but  his  "varied  and  valu- 
able library" — to  use  the  alliterative  expression  of 
the  auctioneer — remained  intact  until  the  death  of 
his  widow  nine  years  later  at  "that  haunt  of  hal- 
lowed memories"  —  I  am  again  quoting  the  auc- 
tioneer —  Rydal  Mount,  near  Ambleside.  It  was 
sold  on  July  19,  20  and  21,  1859,  on  the  premises 
by  a  Mr.  John  Burton,  of  Preston."  The  sale 
catalogue  is  one  of  considerable  rarity;  the  library 
itself  was  not,  apparently,  thought  of  suflScient 
importance  to  transport  to  London,  and  the  books 
were  of  what  booksellers  describe  as  of  the  "bread- 
and  cheese"  order.  Wordsworth's  library  con- 
sisted of  about  three  thousand  volumes,  "not  only 
of  curious  and  rare  editions  of  old  English  worthies, 
in  black  letter  and  other  early  typography,"  but 
also  "an  extensive  aggregation  of  later  lucubra- 
tions of  contemporary  celebrities.'*  The  Prefatory 
Note  was,  like  the  two  quotations  just  given,  the 
work  of  the  auctioneer,  who  was  clearly  reared  in 
the  school  which  produced  the  u ever- to-be- forgot- 
ten George  Robins.  "No  costly  *tooling,*  no  'ara- 
besque gilding,'  on  *ru£sia'  and  'morocco'  decorate 
the  works  by  which  his  shelves  were  thronged," 
declared  Mr.  Burton,  for  "many,  indeed,  in  quaint 
*cottonian*  coverings,  or  in  tattered  guise,  are  those 
he  most  cherished." 

Nearly  every  book  in  his  library  "contains  evi- 
dence of  the  late  poet's  identity  with  its  ownership 
in  his  own  handwriting,  and  in  numerous  instances 
by  that  of  the  late  Mrs.  Wordsworth  also."  The 
seven  hundred  lots  were  grouped  somewhat 
roughly  together  in  sections,  and  each  of  these 
sections  is  headed  with  one  or  more  appropriate 
quotations.  The  first  section  comprises  history, 
political  economy,  jurisprudence,  and  cognate  sub- 
jects, and  it  includes  an  incomplete  set  of  the 
Annual  Register \  sixty-one  volumes  of  the  publi- 
cations of  the  Camden  Society;  Blackstone's  "Com- 
mentaries," 1768,  which,  as  we  are  obligingly  re- 
minded in  a  footnote.  Sir  William  Jones  describes 
"as  the  most  correct  and  beautiful  outline  that 
ever  was  exhibited  in  any  human  science";  Caes- 
ar's "Commentarium  de  Bello  Gallico,"  1508, 
minus  the  title-page,  but  with  presentation  in- 
scription in  the  autograph  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor;  the  "Proceedings  of  the  African  Associa- 
tion,' 179 1,  with  the  autographs  of  Coleridge  and 
Wordsworth;  Gibbon's  "Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire";  Sir  David  Lindsay's  "Monarchic," 
1566,  wanting  the  title  and  dedication;  a  copy  of 
•'Political  Disquisitions,"  1744,  inscribed   "From 
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Thomas  de  Quincy  to  William  Wordsworth*  Gras- 
mere,  Friday,  June  22,  18 10,"  while  Sandoval, 
Scaliger,  Stow,  and  other  authors  are  also  repre- 
sented. Two  of  the  entries  are  particularly  curi- 
ous: of  Potter's  "Archaeologia  Grseca,"  1808,  and 
"History  of  the  Knights  of  Malta."  1770.  only  the 
first  two  volumes,  and  of  Southey*s  "History  of 
Brazil,"  1819,  only  the  third  volume  were  discov- 
erable, and  this  fact  elicited  from  the  auctioneer 
the  footnote:  "The  missing  volumes  of  these  works 
having  been  lent  (to  whom  is  not  known)  may 
possibly  be  returned  in  time  for  the  sale,  and,  if 
so,  will  be  certainly  sold  with  the  above." 

The  section  of  biography,  topography,  geogra- 
phy, physical  science,  and  natural  history  com- 
prised many  interesting  books,  and  included  most 
of  which,  at  that  period,  no  gentleman's  library 
was  without.  They  ranged  from  the  "Eikon 
Basilike"  to  DobrizhofFer*s  "Account  of  the  Abi- 
pones,"  1822,  and  from  Culpepper's  "English  Phy- 
sician," 1657,  to  Toland's  *Xife  of  Milton."  But 
it  also  included  Frend*s  "Evening  Amusements," 
1803-1809,  inscribed  to  "Hartley  Coleridge  from 
his  afifectionate  father,  S.  T.  Coleridge,  1809'';  a 
copy  of  Pomponii  Melse,  "Oe  Situ  Orbis,  lib.  tres," 
1646,  without  the  title-page,  but  with  the  auto- 
graphs of  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth;  and  an 
autograph  presentation  copy  of  the  "Account  of 
the  Skerryrore  I^ighthouse,"  1848,  by  Alan  Stev- 
enson, great-uncle  of- the  novelist.  The  section  of 
theology  and  ethics,  ecclesiastical  history  and 
polemical  divinity,  was  largely  made  up  of  battered 
fragments  and  volumes  that  had  lost  their  title- 
pages.  One  of  the  most  notable  was  the  Calvin 
book,  "Institutio  Christianae  Religionis,"  1569, 
with  the  autographs  of  S.  T.  Coleridge  and  Wil- 
liam Wordsworth;  there  was  also  a  copy  of  the 
very  scarce  work  of  Sir  John  Harington*s  "Briefe 
view  of  the  state  of  the  Church  of  England  as  it 
stood  in  Q.  Elizabeth's  and  K.  James's  Reigne  to 
the  Yeere  1608,"  a  somewhat  malicious  book, 
which  was  written  for  the  private  use  of  Prince 
Henry,  and  was  either  the  cause  or  the  effect  of 

the  proverb: 

"Henry  the  Eighth  pull'd  down  monks  and  their  cells — 
Henry  the  Ninth  wiU  pull  down  £ishops  and  their  Bells." 

In  the  way  of  philology,  bibliography,  belles- 
lettres,  and  miscellanea  we  find  a  copy  of  the  rare 
edition  of  Alciati's  "Emblems,"  1573;  of  Barclay's 
"Argenis,"  1625;  Sir  Thomas  Browne's  "Religio 
Medici,"  1669,  inscribed  ''William  Wordsworth, 
given  to  him  by  Charles  Lamb";  Burton's  *'Anato- 
my  of  Melancholy,"  1676;  a  long  series  of  Coler- 
idge's publications;  an  imperfect  copy  of  the 
beautiful  but  little- known  Etienne  edition  of  *'Rei 
Rusticae  Scriptores,"  1543,  with  numerous  annota- 
tions and  observations  in  the  handwriting  of 
Wordsworth;  a  copy  of  Pryse  L.  Gordon's  **Bel- 
gium  and  Holland,"  with  presentation  autograph 
by  the  author,  dated  Cheltenham,  1834,  and  a  note 


in  Wordsworth's  handwriting:  My  dear  Daughter 
and  I  became  acquainted  with  this  gentleman  at 
Brussels,  where  he  showed  great  kindness  to  us 
both.  In  "Rudiments  of  the  Italian  Tongue," 
1781,  Mrs.  Wordsworth  has  written:  "This  book 
was  much  valued  as  belonging  to  my  dear  hus- 
band when  he  studied  the  language  at  Cambridge. 
M.  W.,  1850;"  and  a  propos  of  this  may  be  men- 
tioned Guicciardini's  **L'Hore  di  Ricreatione," 
1636,  which  has  the  autographs  of  Thomas  Hay- 
ward,  the  poet,  and  W.  Wordsworth. 

So  far  as  poetry  is  concerned,  the  library  in- 
cluded editions  of  most  ancient  and  modern  writers. 
Elizabeth  B.  Barrett's  "Seraphim  and  Other 
Poems,"  1831,  is  in  a  bundle  with  five  other  vol- 
umes by  poets  whose  names  even  now  are  utterly 
unknown.  Of  Burns  there  are  two  editions;  R. 
H.  Home,  I^andor,  Charles  Uoyd,  Talfourd,  Ber- 
nard, Barten,  Bowles,  Southey,  Coleridge,  and 
others  of  the  time  are  represented  in  autograph 
presentation  copies;  Thomas  Cooper's  "Purgatory 
of  Suicides"  is  accompanied  by  an  autograph  let- 
ter from  the  author;  the  copy  of  Dryden's  "Poems," 
published  by  Jacob  Tonson  in  1 701,  is  inscribed 
"From  the  Rev.  Charles  Townsend  to  William 
Wordsworth  in  remembrance  of  a  long  and  pleas- 
ant walk  this  day.  May  23,  1836."  One  of  the 
two  editions  of  Gray's  works  bears  the  inscription 
"To  W.  Wordsworth  from  Samuel  Rogers,  January 
27,  1836;'*  and  Scott's  "Marmion"  and  "Lord  of 
the  Isles"  both  carry  presentation  inscriptions  from 
the  author  to  Wordsworth.  The  rarest  books  of 
verse  in  the  collection  were  the  copies  of  Allot's 
"England's  Parnassus,"  1600,  and  "Wit's  Recrea- 
tion," 1641. 

But  this  sale  did  not  include  the  whole  of  Words- 
worth's library,  for  on  June  23,  1896,  a  selection 
of  twenty-six  lots  came  under  the  hammer  of  So- 
theby's. They  were  then  the  property  of  Mr.  W. 
Wordsworth,  LL.  D.,  C.  I.  E.,  late  of  Elphinstone 
College,  Bombay,  and  all  were  formerly  in  Will- 
iam Wordsworth's  library.  This  selection  com- 
prised Matthew  Arnold's  "The  Strayed  Reveller," 
1849;  ^  "*ost  interesting  and  valuable  copy  of  Sir 
Thomas  Browne's  "Enquiries  into  Vulgar  and 
Common  Errors,"  1658,  with  a  long  letter  relative 
to  the  book  from  Mary  Hutchinson  (afterward 
Wordsworth's  wife),  with  MS.  notes  by  Coleridge 
and  the  autograph  of  Charles  Lamb;  a  presenta- 
tion copy  of  Keats'  "Poems,"  "To  W.  Wordsworth, 
with  the  author's  sincere  reverence";  and  other 
volumes  not  so  generally  interesting  as  those 
named.  But  doubtless  sufficient  facts  have  been 
urged  in  proof  of  Wordsworth's  claim  to  be  ranked 
as  a  book  collector. — Literature. 

Don  Quixote  read  romances  till  his  wits. 
By  nature  weak,  became  extremely  hazy; 

The  modem  reader  quite  collected  sits, 
It  is  the  writer  only  who  is  crazy. 

— Ballads  of  a  Bookworm . 
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Francis  Turner  Palgrave  * 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave  was  perhaps  best 
known  in  this  country  in  connection  with  his 
Golden  Treastiryy  that  exquisite  anthology  of  Eng- 
lish songs  and  lyrics,  the  First  Series  of  which  ap- 
peared in  1861,  and  the  Second  in  1897,  or  only  a 
few  weeks  before  his  death;  but  by  many  Ameri- 
cans he  was  also  known  as  a  poet  of  more  than  or- 
dinary merit.  By  all  such,  therefore,  this  me- 
morial volume  by  his  daughter  will  be  welcomed, 
and  not  only  because  they  like  his  verse,  but  also 
because  they  would  be  better  acquainted  with  the 
man. 

Palgrave  was  the  eldest  son  of  Sir  Francis  Pal- 
grave, K.  H.,  Deputy  Keeper  of  Her  Majesty's 
Records,  an  antiquarian  and  historian,  and  of 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Dawson  Turner,  who,  we 
are  told,  was  ''a  woman  of  remarkable  culture  and 
brilliancy  of  mind/'  Born  in  1824  he  was  sent  to 
Charterhouse  School,  London,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, and  thence  to  Balliol  College,  Oxford.  He 
took  his  degree  with  a  first  in  classics  in  1847,  and 
was  elected  a  Fellow  ol  Exeter  College.  Strongly 
inclined  for  a  time  to  devote  himself  to  architec- 
ture, he  ultimately  entered  the  Education  Depart- 
ment in  Whitehall,  with  which  he  remained  con- 
nected until  1884.  In  1854  he  published  Zofy/sawfl? 
Sangs^  his  first  book  of  poems,  and  in  1862  he 
married  Cecil  Grenville  Milnes,  daughter  of  James 
Milnes-Gaskell.  M.  P.,  of  whom  Gladstone  said, 
"He  might  have  been  Prime  Minister  had  it  not 
been  for  his  indolence.**  Palgrave's  love  for  his 
wife,  who  died  in  1890,  was  almost  an  adoration. 
"Such  was  the  depth  and  the  intensity  of  his  feel- 
ing and  reverence  towards  her,"  says  his  daughter, 
**that  even  in  her  lifetime  he  only  spoke  of  her— 
or  of  her  opinions  and  judgment— with  a  kind  of 
bated  breath  as  though  she  were  too  far  above 
him  to  be  mentioned  in  an  ordinary  way.**  In 
1881  Palgrave  published  his  Visions  of  England,  a 
series  of  poems  on  episodes  in  English  history,  of 
which  book  Longfellow,  in  a  letter  to  the  author, 
said  that  he  had  ''read  it  with  delight  and  admira- 
tion,'* and  that  he  thought  the  ballad  on  Crecy  "a 
fit  companion  piece  to  Draytou*s  Agincourty  He 
was  elected  Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford  in  1885 
and  re-elected  for  another  term  of  five  years  in 
1890.  His  lectures  were  of  a  high  order,  and  a 
series  entitled  Landscape  in  Poetry  was  published 
in  1897.  We  have  already  referred  to  the  two 
volumes  of  the  Golden  Treasury,  which  were  the 
result  of  much  labor,  and  are  a  worthy  monument 
to  Palgrave*s  learning  and  taste. 

Miss  Palgrave  has,  we  think,  accomplished  what 
she  undertook  to  do — to  make  the  outside  world 
acquainted  with  her  father  as  he  really  was  in  his 
domestic  life,  as  he  moved  among  his  friends  and 

•Francis  Turner  Palgrave;  His  Journals  and  Memories  of 
^is  Life.  By  Gwenllian  F,  Palgrave.  Longmans,  Green  &  Co. 


as  he  discharged  his  duties  as  an  educator  and  critic- 
The  impression  conveyed  by  the  fine  portrait  that 
graces  this  memorial  is  confirmed  by  the  book  it- 
self. It  is  that  of  a  man  of  the  highest  culture,  of 
deep  sensibility,  and  of  noble  character,  who  was 
loved  by  all  who  knew  him,  and  who,  devoted  to 
his  friends,  could  inspire  their  devotion  in  return. 
It  could,  indeed,  be  said  of  him  that  he  had  a 
genius  for  friendship,  as  was  strikingly  illustrated 
in  his  relations  with  the  late  Poet  I^aureate.  "Ten- 
nyson*s  affectionate  friendship.**  he  wrote  after 
the  poet*s  death,  **has  been  one  of  the  mainstays 
of  my  life.'*  He  thought  that  Tennyson  was  "all 
in  all  the  best  talker**  he  had  *'ever  known,"  aud 
said,  "Every  time  I  had  the  honor  of  traveling 
with  him,  the  enormous  grandeur  and  simplicity 
of  his  character  impressed  me  more  and  more,  and 
no  one  can  imagine  his  unfailing  considerate ness 
to  me.*'  Says  Miss  Palgrave  with  pardonable 
pride,  "Tennyson  has  had  many  admirers  and 
many  interpreters,  but  Palgrave  was  certainly  one 
of  the  verv  first  to  recognize  the  distinctive  quality 
and  nobility  of  the  poetry  which  has  made  so  deep 
a  mark  on  English  thought  and  taste.** 

One  of  Palgrave*s  services  to  English  literature 
was  as  a  "preacher**  of  Blake,  the  artist- poet.  He 
compared  Blake  to  Fra  Angelico,  and  said;  "To 

men  of  this  class  the  Invisible  world  is  the  Visible, 
the  Supernatural  was  the  Real.**  He  did  a  great 
deal  to  make  Barnes,  the  Dorset  poet,  better 
known,  and  "gave  him  a  foremost  place  among 
our  modern  poets.** 

Miss  Palgrave  has  performed  her  labor  of  love 
with  becoming  modesty.  She  has  said  no  more  in 
praise  of  her  father  than  she  had  the  right  to  say, 
and  we  thank  her  for  the  insight  that  she  has 
given  us  into  his  affluent  and  well-rounded 
character.  Mechanically  regarded,  this  memorial 
is  as  handsome  a  specimen  of  book-making  as  we 
have  seen  for  many  a  day. 

The  Real  Heaven. 

Thb  golden  streets  of  Paradise 

He  wandered  bv  himself. 
Until  his  seeking,  quickened  eyes 

Saw  books  upon  a  shelf. 

In  Heaven's  library  he  strolled, 

Those  countless  tomes  to  view; 
By  bookish  passion  made  o'erbold. 

He  searched  their  titles  through. 

Rabelais  met  his  eager  sight; 

He  rubbed  his  eyes  again. 
Yes,  there  within  his  reach,  at  right. 

He  recognized  Tom  Paine. 

Omar  Khayyam  and  Montaigne, 
Huxley  and  Hume,  were  there; 

His  old  friend  Darwin,  and  again 
He  clasped  with  love  Voltaire. 

The  student's  eyes,  by  tears  made  blind, 

No  more  the  titles  read. 
Prostrate,  his  joyful  form  reclined: 

"Ah,  this  is  Heaven!*'  he  said. 

Tom  fifasson. 
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His   Second   "American   Lands   and   Letters"   Volume. 

From  Cooper  to  Poe. 

Ik  Marvel's  long-expected   second   volume  on 
"American  Lands  and  Letters"  is  at  band.    The 
first  volume,  as  many  readers  will  remember,  was 
published  a  year  or  so  ago.     The  present  record 
extends  from  "Leather  Stocking  to  Poe's  *Raven.' " 
Mr.  Mitchell,  in  his  preface,  states  that  he  "  had 
hoped  to    extend  the   record   to  embrace   many 
another  honored   American    name,    whose    birth 
date  belongs  to  the  second  decade  of  the  present 
century."     He  regrets,  however,  that  the  length 
of  the  present  volume  forbids  further  use  of  the 
mass  of  notes  on  his  table,  with   their  innumer- 
able references  to  the  "bouncing  brilliancies  of 
the   Beecher   family,"   the   Tuckermans,   Duyck- 
incks,  Saxe,  Frederic  Cozzens,   Henry   Herbert, 
Dr.    Parsons,   ** hardly    yet    accredited  .  his    due 
laurels  of   song";    Whipple,   Dr.     Holland    and 
Whitman,  who  "never  sawsuflfering  without  him- 
self suffering,  *if  he  gather  coarse  weeds  into  his 
Leaves  of  Grass,'  we  forget  and  forgive  it,  when 
he  doffs  his  cap  in  reverent  and  courtly  fashion 
to  *  My  Captain.' " 

Mr.  Mitchell  proposes  laying  his  notes  away, 
and  listening  to  the  *'  younger  and  keener  talkers; 
these  may  bring  to  the  work  a  larger  familiarity 
with  the  subject,  or  fuller  knowledge;  but  not 
surely  a  more  earnest  love  for  things  and  men 
American,  or  a  sharper  resolve  to  tell  only  the 
truth."  Indeed,  it  would  .seem  hard  to  find  this 
"keener  talker,"  and  one  can  only  hope  Mr. 
Mitchell  may  be  induced  to  use  his  notes  once 
more,  and  give  us  the  third  volume  we  should  all 
be  so  glad  to  have. 

The  present  record  opens  at  the  beginning  of 
the  third  decade  of  the  century,  when  Monroe's 
"ert  of  good  feeling"  was  passing,  when  the 
purchase  of  Florida  had  given  us  the  control  of 
the  Gulf  shores  from  Key  West  to  the  Sabine 
River;  when  our  politics  boasted  such  names  as 
John  Quincy  Adams,  General  Jackson,  De  Witt 
Clinton,  Calhoun  and  Martin  Van  Buren,  and 
when  our  young  industries  and  the  tariff  were  in 
the  hands  of  Daniel  Webster  and  Henry  Clay. 
The  burning  of  the  Capital  and  its  books  in  1814 
had  been  followed  by  the  purchase  of  Jefferson's 
collection — the  nucleus  of  the  present  Congres- 
sional Library. 

In  1822  Philip  Hone,  at  one  time  Mayor  of  New 
York  City,  purchased  a  house  with  large  grounds 
on  Broadway,  opposite  the  present  Postoffice, 
where  he  entertained  largely,  sharing  with  Dr. 
Hosach,  the  author  of  the  memoirs  of  De  Witt 
Clinton,  and  Hortus  Elginensis,  who  had  a  beau- 
tiful home  in  Chambers  street,  the  social  leader- 
ship of  the  city. 


Between  1820  and  1830  the  fastest  post  between 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  was  twelve  hours  in 
coming,  and  it  was  considered  wonderful  when 
Cooper,  the  actor,  undertook  to  play  alternate 
nights  in  the  two  cities.  At  this  time  "  Wistar" 
parties  were  the  vogue  in  the  Quaker  City — so 
called  in  honor  of  the  great  physician,  whose 
name  is  also  associated  with  our  beautiful  wistaria 
vine.  The  Careys  of  the  famous  old  book  house 
of  that  name  were  very  prominent  socially  in 
Philadelphia,  many  of  the  famous  books  of  the 
day  bearing  their  imprint. 

In  1836  Philip  Hone  sold  his  Broadway  house, 
purchased  fourteen  years  before  for  $25,000,  for 
$60,000,  showing  clearly  how  early  and  how  rap- 
idly the  good  property  in  New  York  City  in- 
creased in  value.  Shortly  afterward  Hone  bought 
a  house — **way  up  town"— at  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Great  Jones  street. 

The  old  Society  Library  was  one  of  the  first 
associated  attempts  to  provide  books  for  New 
York,  while  in  Philadelphia  the  Franklin  Insti- 
tute (founded  in  182 1)  was  in  good  condition,  the 
Philosophical  and  Library  Company  being  much 
older.  The  Redwood  Library  in  Newport  was 
flourishing,  while  in  the  South  the  old  Charles- 
ton Library,  founded  before  the  Revolution,  had 
after  various  ups  and  downs,  reached  a  period  of 
considerable  prosperity.  The  city  of  Chicago 
was  hardly  more  than  Fprt  Dearborn  and  a  small 
trading  post,  the  whole  being  almost  entirely  un- 
known to  the  generality  of  people. 

The  account  of  the  early  days  of  George  Ban- 
croft is  most  interesting.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  181 7,  studied  abroad  for  two  or  three 
years,  and  afterward  founded,  in  connection  with 
Dr.  Joseph  Green  Cogswell,  the  celebrated  Round 
Hill  School  at  Northampton,  which  was  beauti- 
fully situated  on  top  of  a  peculiar  round  hill,  its 
grounds  embracing  about  fifty  acres,  overlooking 
the  Connecticut  river  and  valley.  Here  a  boy 
might  have  a  garden  if  he  wished,  or  a  carpen- 
ter's bench  should  his  taste  run  in  that  direction. 
Native  teachers  were  imported  for  Italian,  French 
and  German,  as  well  as  an  English  master  of  de- 
portment. Carving  and  the  other  arts  and  graces 
of  the  table  were  taught,  and  boys  from  the  best 
families  all  over  the  country  were  on  its  rolls. 
But  the  school  had  no  endowment  and  the  ex- 
penses were  very  heavy.  Bancroft  and  Dr.  Cogs- 
well did  not  wholly  agree  in  their  views  as  to  its 
management,  the  former  withdrawing  much 
poorer  in  pocket,  and  seven  or  eight  years  later 
Dr.  Cogswell  himself  failed  and  the  school  had  to  be 
given  up.  The  doctor  was  then  nearly  fifty  years 
of  age;  had  been  unsuccessful  as  a  lawyer;  had 
directed  other  schools  in  the  South,  and  for  a  time 
had  edited  the  old  New  York  Review,  To  Dr. 
Cogswell's  efforts,  more  than  to  those  of  any  other 
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individual  we  owe  the  founding  of  the  Astor 
Library,  from  which  time,  Mr.  Mitchell  says, 
"Cogswell  burrowed  in  books — first  in  Bond 
street,  mousing  there  among  dusty  and  cumulat- 
ing piles  which  threatened  to  bury  him  with  their 
toppling  masses,  later  in  Lafayette  place — the 
mania  for  books  growing  year  by  year,  and  feed- 
ing his  serenities  as  the  piles  lifted.  He  loved 
books — ^loved  their  title  pages,  their  dates,  their 
colophons,  their  variety — loved  them  with  an 
eager  and  grasping  love.  *  *  *  And  what- 
ever extended  and  happy  influences  may  grow 
out  of  the  zeal  of  those  who  guard  the  present 
great  *  United  Libraries,*  New  Yorkers  should 
never  be  allowed  to  forget  that  the  soundest  and 
most  fruitful  labor  in  the  development  of  the 
Astor  Library  was  due  to  the  care  and  love  and 
sagacity  of  Dr.  Cogswell." 

Mr.  Mitchell  takes  up  in  much  detail  the  life  of 
George  Bancroft,  regretting  that  no  proper  biog- 
raphy of  him  has  been  published;  treating  Ban- 
croft as  an  educator,  officer-holder,  diplomat  and 
historian,  and  leaving  with  us  a  distinctly  pleas- 
ant picture  of  ''that  alert  figure  and  good  horse- 
man, mounted  in  a  soldierly  way— trim,  erect  and 
with  lifted  head,  snuffing  the  breezy  air  of  a 
November  morning —  *  *  *  on  ^js  well- 
groomed  horse,  with  a  rose  at  the  lapel  of  his 
coat,  his  eyes  keen,  his  hair  frosted  with  eighty 
years,  riding  primly  and  gallantly  away  into  the 
past  which  is  swallowing  us  all." 

Ik  Marvel's  pen-pictures  of  George  P.  Marsh 
and  of  Horace  Bushnell  are  most  interesting;  the 
latter  particularly  so.  Of  him,  Mr.  Mitchell  writes, 
Bushnell  **  never  touches  roadside  in  his  discourses 
about  New  England,  but  he  trails  after  him  the 
fires  of  autumn  foliage  and  the  glow  of  summer 
flowers.  He  never  tires  of  preaching  beauty. 
i|c  :|c  He  He  4:  He  lovcd  trces  great  and  small, 
and  nature's  own  verdant  cloaking  of  the  waste 
places.  Country  roads,  as  he  conceived  of  them, 
should  carry  hymns  and  sermons  in  their  cedars 
and  drooping  vines."  Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  it  a 
memorial  that  Dr.  BushnelFs  native  city  of  Hart- 
ford should  have  dedicated  to  his  memory  the 
charming  little  Bushnell  Park. 

N.  P.  Willis,  too,  who  was  a  fellow  student  at 
Yale  in  Bushnell's  time,  comes  in  for  a  large  share 
of  notice.  After  sketching  Willis*  career,  Ik  Mar- 
vel adds  that  nowadays  we  ''can  hardly  under- 
stand how  dominant  his  name  and  reputation 
were  in  the  thirties  and  forties — a  Corypheus  of 
letters;  always  sought  after  as  patron;  always 
kindly  to  beginners;  always  cited,  yet  not  noisily 
insistent,  or  proclaiming  himself  by  loud  bragga- 
docio; never  exploiting  his  personality  for  busi- 
ness purposes;  having  scorn  for  all  vulgarities — 
even  noise." 

It  is  only  possible  in  a  short  review  to  touch 


upon  a  few  of  the  many  delightful  features  of 
this  very  suggestive  book.  Among  the  many 
celebrities  described  are  William  Gilmore  Simms, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  the  author  of  "Swallow  Barn" 
and  ''Horseshoe  Robinson,"  and  William  Ware, 
who  was  preaching  Unitarianism  in  Chambers 
street  and  writing  the  historical  novels,  which  are 
now  so  much  less  read  than  they  deserve. 

In  those  days,  too,  Fanny  Kemble  was  with  us, 
and  Foirest  was  playing  "Spartacus"  and  ''The 
Gladiator"  at  the  old  Park  Theater;  the  little 
blue-covered  Knickerbocker  Magazine ^  with  its 
Dutchman  in  his  old  arm  chair  on  its  cover,  was  a 
new  venture,  and  Caleb  Cushing,  Park  Benjamin, 
"John  Waters,"  and  William  Vare  were  all  writ- 
ing for  it;  Bryant  at  the  same  time  struggling  to 
establish  his  Post, 

Mr.  Mitchell  next  takes  us  to  Boston  and  its 
neighborhood,  giving  us  many  charming  recollec- 
tions of  Emerson,  the  Ripleys,  Brook  Farm,  with 
its  memories  and  celebrated  names,  Lydia  Maria 
Child,  the  Channings,  Theodore  Parker,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Alcott,  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  Concord 
group. 

Hawthorne  is  most  sympathetically  treated,  the 
story  of  his  life  carrying  with  it  many  well-known 
names,  including  James  T.  Fields,  Horatio  Bridge, 
Herman  Melville,  W.  D.  Tichnor,  and  many 
others.  The  temptation  to  quotation  is  great,  not 
only  in  the  description  of  Hawthorne,  but  of 
Thoreau,  Longfellow,  Whittier,  Dr.  Holmes,  and 
many  others  of  the  great  New  England  group; 
but  just  one  little  bit  must  be  given,  where  Mr- 
Mitchell,  writing  of  Dr.  Holmes  and  **The  Auto- 
crat of  the  Breakfast  Table,"  says:  "*Tis  not  yet 
I  think  fully  appreciated,  but  this  book  of  the 
Autocrat,  it  seems  to  me,  will  go  with  Montaigne, 
with  the  essays  of  Goldsmith,  with  Lamb's  'Elia,' 
upon  one  of  the  low  shelves,  where  'twill  always 
be  within  reach,  and  always  help  to  give  joy  in 
the  reading;  and  if  the  prose  passages  do  not 
suflSce,  there  remains  that  poem  of  the  Nautilus 
(to  which  my  book  opens  of  itselQ,  most  beauti- 
ful, and  how  charmingly  fresh  it  is!" 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  book  is 
the  long  account  of  Horace  Greeley:  "That  flax- 
haired,  smooth-faced  boy;  who  founded  the  bright 
little  New  York  in  1834  and  decoyed  bright  work- 
ers into  his  trail,  and  who  ultimately  founded  the 
New  York  Tribune^  with  a  great  galaxy  of  liter- 
ary retainers,  drawing  into  the  journalistic  ranks 
such  faithful  workers  as  Raymond,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Charies  Dana,  Ripley,  Curtis,  and  many 
another,  who  contributed — each  in  his  or  her 
way — ^10  make  of  the  old  Tribufu  an  efficient 
nurse  of  early  American  letters." 

The  present  volume  ends  with  a  resume  of  the 
sad  life  and  wretched  death  of  one  who,  Mr. 
Mitchell  says,  was  **  bred  in  the  purple  " — ^Edgar 
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Allan  Poe — and  of  whom  he  writes:  *'So  much 
like  a  romance  is  the  life  and  death  of  the  next 
writer  *  *  *  that  I  am  tempted  to  begin,  as 
old  stories  begin — *once  upon  a  time'"  Mr. 
Mitchell  ends  his  account  of  Poe  as  follows: 
"There  are  marble  monuments  of  him  which  will 
be  guarded  and  cherished;  but  there  is  no 
Adonais,  no  heart-shaking  Lycidas,  no  murmur- 
ous beat  of  such  lament  and  resignation  as  be- 
longs to  *In  Memoriam.'  Only  his  *  Raven/  *never 
flitting/  still  keeps  up  from  year  to  year,  and  will 
from  century  to  century,  that  wailing  dirge  of 
*  never  more !'  " 

The  volume  consists  of  400  pages  and  contains 
a  wealth  of  illustrations,  many  of  them  more  or 
less  familiar,  but  others  seemingly  quite  new,  and, 
as  a  whole,  forming  a  very  valuable  portion  of  a 
most  interesting  record. 

At  this  late  day  it  is  quite  necessary  to  speak  of 
the  charm  of  **Ik  Marvel's"  style,  only  we  might 
add  that  the  low  shelf  which  contains  our  '^Mon- 
taigne," "Elia/'  •*  Autocrat"  and  one  or  two  others 
would  seem  incomplete  without^' Dream  Life"  and 
"  Reveries  of  a  Bachelor."  The  fact,  too,  that  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  one  of  the  few  living  writers  who  knew 
intimately  many  of  the  celebrated  men  he  de- 
scribes lends  a  fresh  interest  to  his  pages. 

* 

Current  Book  Collecting. 

One  general  result  of  this  season's  book  sales  is 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  prevailing  tendency 
among  collectors  to  specialize,  there  has  been  not 
only  a  very  general  rise  in  prices,  but  a  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  obtaining  certain  classes  of 
books.  Copies  of  the  first  editions  of  the  "big" 
writers  and  the  authors  who  have  captivated  the 
public  fancy  are  becoming  more  and  more  expen- 
sive, so  much  so  that  many  would-be  collectors  are 
complaining  that  few  avenues  are  now  left  open 
to  them.  With  the  rarest  Kiplings,  like  Caxtons, 
at  something  approaching  fifteen  dollars  a  page, 
and  with  Stevenson  fragments  even  higher,  there 
is  little  left  to  glean  in  these  fields.  The  extra- 
ordinary prices  paid  lately  for  these  works  have 
forced  them  into  the  category  of  the  "extremely 
valuable" — choice  and  rare  items,  no  doubt,  but 
still  works  that  are  collected  rather  than  read — 
books  which  no  one  buys  without  first  calculating 
whether  they  will  increase  in  price.  This  is,  of 
course,  taking  the  question  from  the  point  of  view 

that  John  Hill  Burton  and  other  writers  have 
strenuously  opposed,  but  such  opposition  must  be 
waived  now.  Collecting  books  is  to-day  as  much 
a  fashion  as  collecting  pictures  or  china,  or  old 
stiver,  with  the  necessary  consequence  that  the 
permanent  value  of  the  investment  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance.  And  taking  this  question  of 
permanent  value  into  consideration,  the  classes  of 
books  to  which  it  may  be  applied  are,  for  the  most 
part,  already  well  defined,  if  one  may  judge  from 
the  catalogues  of  the  dealers. — Literature. 


Some   Ambiguities    in    Shakespeare's 

Life  Removed. 

The  comparatively  few  ascertained  facts  in 
Shakespeare's  life  have  been  clearly  and  posi- 
tively stated  in  Mr.  Sidney  Lee's  new  biography 
of  the  great  dramatist,  which,  by  the  way,  is  one 
of  the  three  books  of  1898  "crowned"  by  The 
Academy.  Mr.  Lee  has  also  cleared  up  some  am- 
biguities and  set  up  a  theory  of  his  own,  contro- 
verting the  generally  accepted  theory  that  Shake- 
speare revealed  his  inner  self  in  his  sonnets. 

Mr.  Lee  tells  us  in  his  preface  that  his  life  of 
Shakespeare  is  based  on  an  article  on  Shakespeare 
which  he  contributed  to  the  '^Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  in  1897.  But  the  changes  which 
the  article  has  had  to  undergo  for  1898  were  so 
numerous  and  the  additions  so  many  and  import- 
ant that  he  decided  to  make  a  book  of  his  work. 

He  further  says  that  he  does  not  promise  his 
readers  any  startling  innovations;  but  he 
has  by  researches  removed  some  ambig- 
uities that  puzzled  his  predecessors.  Among 
these  are  the  conditions  under  which 
Shakespeare  wrote  **Love*s  Labor  Lost"  and 
the  **Merchant  of  Venice,"  the  reference  in 
his  plays  to  his  native  town  and  country,  his 
father's  application  to  the  Herald's  College  for 
coat-armor,  his  relations  with  Ben  Johnson  and 
the  boy-actors  in  1601,  the  favor  extended  to  his 
work  by  James  I  and  his  court,  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  publication  of  **The  First  Folio," 
and  the  history  of  the  dramatist's  portraits. 

One  of  the  first  statements  that  will  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  reader  relates  to  the  probable 
causes  and  circumstances  of  Shakespeare's  mar- 
riage. Shakespeare,  a  minor  not  quite  nineteen 
years  of  age,  married  Ann  Hathaway,  a  woman 
more  than  eight  years  his  senior;  and  six  months 
after  this  event  a  daughter  was  born  to  the 
couple.  Mr.  Lee  concludes,  from  all  the  known 
circumstances  of  the  case  and  Shakespeare's  sub- 
sequent treatment  of  his  wife,  that  two  of  the 
young  woman's  neighbors,  Sandells  and  Richard- 
son, forced  the  young  poet  to  marry  her  to  protect 
her  honor.  The  marriage  was  an  irregular  one, 
being  without  the  usual  bans  of  the  church,  and 
not  having  the  consent  of  the  parents  of  either 
the  bride  or  the  groom.  In  fact,  says  Mr.  Lee, 
the  groom's  parents  could  not  have  known  of  the 
event  until  after  it  occurred.  The  bride's  father 
had  been  dead  for  some  few  months,  and  Sandells 
and  Richardson,  testators  of  his  will,  seem  to  have 
assumed  his  authority  in  the  affair.  This  is  not  a 
new  account,  but  Mr.  Lee  has  given  it  with  a 
wealth  of  new  detail,  and  brings  it  forward  to 
account  for  Shakespeare's  long  absence  (eleven 
years)  from  his  family  in  London.  But  he  thinks 
that  toward  the  close  of  his  career  the  great  poet 
became  more  attached  to  his  wife.    In  his  will  he 
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left  her  only  his  second-best  feather  bed  and  a  set 
of  famitnre;  but  Mr.  I^e  contends  that  this  ap- 
parent slight  was  due  to  the  fact  that  she  was  too 
old  to  be  entrusted  with  property.  At  any  rate 
she  died  with  the  greatest  afiPection  for  the  mem- 
ory of  her  husband  and  wished  to  be  buried  in 
the  same  grave. 

Critics  have  never  been  able  to  determine  posi- 
tively what  play  Shakespeare  first  produced.  Mr. 
Lee  feels  reasonably  certain  that  it  was  **Love*s 
Labor  Lost/'  and  that  the  poet  had  been  knock- 
ing about  London  for  some  time  before  he  essayed 
to  write  it.  The  slender  plot  stands  almost  alone 
among  Shakespeare's  plots,  in  that  it  is  known 
not  to  have  been  borrowed,  and  stands  quite  alone 
in  openly  travestying  known  traits  and  inci- 
dents ot  current  social  and  political  life.  Its  date 
is  most  probably  1591. 

"Romeo  and  Juliet" was  his  first  tragedy,  audit, 
too,  was  most  probably  produced  in  1591.  Mr. 
Lee  says  that  none  of  his  plays  previous  to 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  (namely,  "Love's  Labor's 
Lost,"  "The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona"  and  "The 
Comedy  of  Errors")  gave  any  true  indication  of 
the  poet's  pre-eminent  genius.  Other  men  could 
have  written  these  plays;  but  when  Shakespeare 
crested  his  first  piece  of  tragedy  he  produced 
work  that  no  other  man  in  the  history  of  the 
human  race  could  produce. 

Mr.  Lee  finds  in  the  "Merchant  of  Venice"  the 
great  influence  that  Shakespeare's  master,  Mar- 
lowe, was  exercising  upon  his  pupil;  but  in  this 
play  the  pupil  outpaced  the  master.  His  Jew 
Shylock  is  a  much  more  subtle  character  than 
Marlowe's  Barabbas.  Mr.  Lee  accounts  for  this 
fact  as  follows: 

"Doubtless,  the  popular  interest  aroused  by  the 
trial  in  February,  1594,  and  the  execution  in  June 
of  the  Queen's  Jewish  physician,  Roderigo  Lopez, 
incited  Shakespeare  to   a  new  and  subtler  study 
of  Jewish  character.     For  Shylock  (not   the  mer- 
chant Antonio)  isthe  hero  ofthe  play,  and  the  main 
interest  culminates  in  the  Jew's  trial  and  discom- 
fiture. The  bold  transition  from  that  solemn  scene, 
which  trembles  on  the  brink  of  tragedy,  to  the 
gently  poetic  and  humorous  incidents  of  the  con- 
cluding act  attest  a  mastery  of  stagecraft;  but  the 
interest,  although  it  is  sustained   to  the   end,  is, 
after  Shylock's  final  exit,  pitched  in  a  lower  key." 
As  a  dramatist,  Ben  Jonson    ranked   probably 
next  to  Shakespeare;  but  the   relations  between 
these  two  men  have  been  diflScult  to  understand. 
When  "Julius  Caesar"  was  winning  its  first  laurels 
on  the  stage,  Shakespeare's  company  of  players 
met  with  a  temporary  reverse  of  fortune,  on  ac- 
count of  the  sharp  rivalry  from  companies  of  boy 
actors  trained  in  the  Chapel  Royal  and  employed 
by  jealous  rivals.    Ben  Jonson,  at  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  was  engaged  in    a  fierce  per- 


sonal quarrel  with  two  of  his  contemporary  fel- 
low dramatists,  Marston  and  Dekker.  The  actors  of 
adult  companies  avowed  sympathy  with  Jonson's 
foes.      Jonson    wrote    two    plays  satirizing    his 
enemies  in  general,   and    employed    these    boy 
actors  to  perform   them.     One  of  them  was  the 
"Poetaster,"  and  Shakespeare's  company  retorted 
by   producing   "Satiro   Mastix."    The   playgoing 
public  took  sides  and  there  was  a   fierce  war  be- 
tween the  two  companies.    Shakespeare  alludes 
rather  disparagingly  to  these  boy  actors  in  "Ham- 
let."    Although  Shakespeare  was  a  man  of  a  very 
amiable  temperament,  Jonson  was  at  thb  time  no 
doubt  jealous  of  him.     Whether  or  not  the  inci- 
dent   had    anything  to    do  with    Shakespeare's 
supreme  dramatic  effort  in  the   product  of  "Ham- 
let," that  play  puts  its  author  so  far  beyond  any" 
thing  that  Jonson  could  hope  to  do  that  he  could 
no  longer  withhold   his  admiration  from  Shake- 
speare. 

A  portion  of  Mr.  Lee's  book  that  has  already 
created  much  discussion  in  England  is  the  part  in 
which  he  disputes  the  value  of  the  sonnets  as  a 
revelation    of    Shakespeare's     character.      This 
theory  is  urged  with  great  ability,  and  supported 
by  an  extensive  knowledge  both  of   16th-century 
sonnet  literature  in   England   and   on  the  Conti- 
nent, and  by  bibliographical  details  of  Elizabethan 
publishing.     Mr.  Lee  reiterates  the   more  or  less 
familiar  arguments  against  the   overpopular  iden- 
tification of  the  object  of  the   sonnets  with  Will- 
iam Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke.     He  shows,  as 
has  been  shown  before,  that  Mary  Fitton  was  not 
"black,"  and  there  is  the  very  slightest  evidence, 
outside  the  sonnets,  that  Shakespeare  and  Pem- 
broke were  in  relations  of  »ny  kind.    The  word 
"will,"  so  often  appearing  in  some  of  the  sonnets, 
he  declares  could   have  had  no  cryptic  personal 
allusion.  "Will"  in  those  days  had  quite  a  variety 
of  ordinary  meanings  and  uses.     He  also  points 
out  that  most  of  the  sonnets  were  written  when 
Pembroke  was  a  lad  of  fourteen  and  buried  in  the 
country.     After  dethroning   Pembroke,  Mr.  Lee 
sets    up    Henry    Wriothesly,  the  third    Earl  of 
Southampton,  as   the  friend  Shakespeare  alludes 
to  in  such  high   poetical  phrase;  but  he  will  not 
admit  that  these  relations  were  necessarily  closer 
than  those  of  a  poet  to  a  patron,  or  that  the  son- 
nets are  a  drama  of  Shakespeare's  love  affair  with 
the  dark  lady  and  his  betrayal  of  his  friend;  nor, 
in  fact,  that  they  were  at  all  the  reflection  of  his 
inner  emotional  life.     Mr.  Lee  conceives  them  to 
be  almost  entirely  exercises  in  a  mode;   and  in  his 
chapter  on  "The   Borrowed  Conceits  of  the  Son- 
nets," he  shows  how  closely,  for  all  their  genius, 
they  reproduce  the  themes  and  much,  even, of  the 
phraseology  of  all'the  earlier  sonneteers  of  Eng- 
land, France  and  Italy. 

Mr.  Lee  thinks  that  the  sonnets  can  not  have  at 
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the  same  time  a  conventional  form  and  a  personal 
intention.  On  this  point  the  London  Academy 
takes  him  to  task.  It  maintains  that  in  at  least 
four  of  the  greatest  sonneteers  of  England — Spen- 
ser, Sidney,  Daniel  and  Drayton — conventional 
form  was  used  freely  to  convey  personal  inten- 
tion. Why  not  then  in  the  case  of  Shakespeare 
also  ?     The  Academy  continues: 

"Moreover,  though  we  have  theory  to  grind, 
and  regard  the  problem  of  the  sonnets  as  by  no 
means  solved,  we  are  not  disposed  to  agree  with 
Mr.  Lee  when  he  denies  that  the  dramatic  narra- 
tive which  other  critics  have  believed  them  to 
enclose  is  anything  but  an  illusion.  The  narra- 
tive seems,  then,  substantially  as  Professor  Dow- 
den  and  the  rest  work  it  out;  and  we  doubt 
whether  this  can  be  the  result  of  chance  juxtapo- 
sition of  individual  sequences.  Moreover,  there  is 
nothing  a  priori  impossible  or  very  unusual  about 
it.  The  central  incident — the  relation  of  the  two 
friends  to  the  one  mistress — is  independently  wit- 
nessed to  by  that  enigmatic  book,  'Willobie,  His 
Avisa,'  which  may  well  give  just  so  much  as  was 
known  to  the  outside  world  of  that  same  story  of 
which  the  sonnets  reveal  or  conceal  the  true 
inwardness." 

Mr.  Lee  devotes  much  labor  to  explaining  the 
mysterious  '*Mr.  W,  H."  in  the  famous  dedication 
of  the  sonnets.  He  feels  sure  he  has  found  him 
in  a  certain  William  Hall,  who  was,  like  Thomas 
Thorpe,  a  certain  obscure  stationer  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Lee  conceives  that  this  man  was  lucky 
enough  to  procure  the  "copy"  of  the  sonnets, 
made  over  the  bargain  to  Thorpe,  and  received 
the  dedication  for  his  pains.  Many  critics  have 
supposed  that  this  "Mr.  W.  H."  referred  to  Will- 
iam Herbert,  whom  Mr.  Lee  has  already  conclu- 
sively disposed  of  above.  He  says  if  William 
Herbert  could  otherwise  possibly  be  the  man, 
usage  would  prevent  Shakespeare  from  address- 
ing him  in  this  style.  His  name  could  have  been 
used  only  as  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 

In  this  connection  the  author  sums  up  Shake- 
speare's character  at  the  close  of  his  life  by 
quoting  Ben  Jonson's  well-known  tribute,  and 
adding  for  himself: 

"No  other  contemporary  left  on  record  any 
definite  impression  of  Shakespeare's  personal 
character,  and  the  sonnets,  which  alone  of  his 
literary  work  can  be  held  to  throw  any  illumina- 
tion on  a  personal  trait,  mainly  reveal  him  in  the 
light  of  one  who  was  willing  to  conform  to  all  the 
conventional  methods  in  vogue  for  strengthening 
the  bonds  between  a  poet  and  a  great  patron.  His 
literary  pfactices  and  aims  were  those  of  contem- 
porary men  of  letters,  and  the  difference  in  the 
quality  of  his  work  and  theirs  was  due  not  to  con- 
scious effort  on  his  part  to  act  otherwise  than 
they,  but  to  the  magic   and  involuntary  work  of 


his  genius.  He  seems  unconscious  of  his  marvel- 
ous superiority  to  his  professional  comrades.  The 
reference  in  his  will  to  his  fellow  actors,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  (as  they  announce  in  *The  First 
Folio')  they  approached  the  task  of  collecting  his 
works  after  his  death,  corroborate  the  description 
of  him  as  a' sympathetic  friend  of  gentle,  unas- 
suming mien.  The  later  traditions  brought  to- 
gether by  Aubrey  depict  him  as  *very  good 
company,  and  of  a  very  ready  and  pleasant 
smooth  wit,'  and  there  is  much  in  early  posthu- 
mous references  to  suggest  a  genial  if  not  a 
convivial  temperament  linked  to  a  quiet  turn  for 
good-humored  satire.  But  Bohemian  ideals  and 
modes  of  life  had  no  genuine  attraction  for  Shake- 
speare. His  extant  work  attests  his  'copious'  and 
continuous  industry,  and  with  his  literary  power 
and  sociability  there  clearly  went  the  shrewd 
capacity  of  a  man  of  business.  Pope  has  the  just 
warrant  for  the  surmise  that  he 

'For  gain,  not  glory,  winged  his  roving  flight. 
And  grew  immortal  in  his  own  despite.' 

"His  literary  attainments  and  successes  were 
chiefly  valued  as  serving  the  prosaic  end  of  pro- 
viding permanently  for  himself  and  his  daughters. 
His  highest  ambition  was  to  restore  among  his 
fellow  townsmen  the  family  repute  which  his 
father's  misfortunes  had  imperilled.  Ideals  so 
homely  are  reckoned  rare  among  poets,  but 
Chaucer  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  among  writers  of 
exalted  genius,  vie  with  Shakespeare  in  the 
sobriety  of  their  personal  aims  and  the  sanity  of 
their  mental  attitude  toward  life's  ordinary  inci- 
dents." 

So  far  as  known,  we  are  told,  there  is  extant 
only  one  genuine  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  That 
was  a  painting  discovered  in  the  possession  of 
Mrs.  H.  C.  Clements  at  Peckham  Rye  in  1892. 
This  painting  had  been  seen  in  London  seventy 
years  ago,  but  it  was  lost  track  of.  It  is  known 
as  the  Droesbout  painting,  and  was  painted  in 
1609,  seven  years  before  Shakespeare's  death. 
Connoiseurs  have  pronounced  this  painting  the 
original  of  Droeshout's  engraving,  which  was  not 
made  till  after  the  poet's  death.  There  are  quite 
a  number  of  pictures  of  Shakespeare,  but  this  is 
by  all  odds  the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  probably 
more  like  him. 

There  is  told  this  anecdote  of  the  late  Isaac 
H.  Bromley.  One  day  in  The  Tribune  oflSce,  in 
his  presence,  Charles  T.  Congdon,  author  of 
Memories  of  Fifty  Years:  Reminiscences  of  a 
Journalist,"  was  talking  of  the  delightful  reading 
he  had  found  in  Bayle's  "Dictionary,"  and  re- 
marked that  if  he  were  even  in  jail  he  could  make 
himself  quite  contented  with  that  book.  **Of 
course  you  could,"  said  Bromley.  *'If  you  had 
Bayle,  you  could  get  out." 
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DEAR  OLD  LONDON— SCOTT  RELICS  AND  LETTERS. 


DEAR  Old  London. 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89, 
I  chanced  to  spy  in  Oxford  street  this  tantalizing 

sign: 
"A  Splendid  Horace  Cheap  for  Cash" — of  course 

I  had  to  look 
Upon   the   vaunted  bargain,  and  it  was  a  noble 

book ! 
A  finer  one  I've  never  seen  nor  can  I  hope  to  see — 
The  first  edition,  richly  bound,  and  clean  as  clean 

can  be; 
And  just  to  think!  for  three  pounds-ten  I  might 

have  had  that  Pine, 
When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89 ! 

Down  at  Noseda's  in  the  Strand  I  found,  one  fate- 
ful day, 

A  portrait  that  I  pined  for  as  only  maniac  may — 

A  print  of  Mme.  Vestris — she  flourished  years  ago. 

Was  Bartolozzi's  daughter  and  a  thorough-bred, 
you  know  ! 

A  clean  and  handsome  print  it  was  and  cheap  at 
thirty  bob — 

That's  what  I  told  the  salesman  as  I  choked  a 
rising  sob; 

But  I  hung  around  Noseda's  as  it  were  a  holy 
shrine. 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

At  Davey's  in  Great  Russell  Street  were  auto- 
graphs galore, 

And  Mr.  Davey  used  to  let  me  con  that  precious 
store; 

Sometimes  I  read  what  warriors  wrote,  sometimes 
a  king's  command, 

But,  oftener  still,  a  poet's  verse  writ  in  a  meager 
hand; 

Lamb,  Byron,  Addison,  and  Burns,  Pope,  John- 
son, Swift,  and  Scott — 

It  needed  but  a  paltry  sum  to  comprehend  the  lot, 

Yet,  when  Friend  Davey  marked  'em  down,  what 
could  I  but  decline  ? 

For  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

Of  antique  swords  and  spears  I  saw  a  vast  and 
dazzling  heap 

That  Curio  Fenton  offered  me  at  prices  passing 
cheap; 

And,  oh !  the  quaint  old  bureaus  and  the  warm- 
ing-pans of  brass, 

And  the  lovely  hideous  freaks  I  found  in  pewter 
and  in  glass  1 

And  oh  !  the  sideboards,  candlesticks,  the  cracked 
old  china  plates, 

The  clocks  and  spoons  from  Amsterdam  that  ante- 
date all  dates — 

Of  such  superb  monstrosities  I  found  an  endless 
mine, 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

O  ye  that  hanker  after  boons  that  others  idle  by — 


The  battered  things  that  please  the  soul  though 
they  may  vex  the  eye; 

The  silver  plate  and  crockery  all  sanctified  with 
grime, 

The  oaken  stuflf  that  has  defied  the  tooth  of 
envious  time, 

The  musty  tomes,  the  speckled  prints,  the  mil- 
dewed bills  of  play, 

And  other  costly  relics  of  malodorous  decay— 

Ye  only  can  appreciate  what  agony  was  mine 

When  I  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  ! 

When,  in  the  course  of  natural  things,  I  go  to  my 

reward, 
Let  no  imposing  epitaph  my  martyrdoms  record; 
Neither  in   Hebrew,  Latin,  Greek,  or  any  classic 

tongue 
Let  my  ten  thousand  triumphs  o'er  human  griefs 

be  sung; 
But  in    plain  Anglo-Saxon  (that    he  may  know 

who  seeks 
What   agonizing   pangs   I've   had  while  on   the 

hunt  for  freaks) 
Let  there  be  writ  upon  the  slab  that  marks  my 

grave  this  line : 
^'Deceased  was  broke  in  London  in  the  fall  of  '89  !" 

EuGKNK  Field. 

* 

Scott  Relics  and  Letters. 

Messrs.  Sotheby,  Wilkinson  &  Hodge  sold  re- 
cently in  London  a  most  interesting  collection  of 
Scott  letters  and  relics,  which  had  belonged  to  the 
late  Rev.  T.  Scott  Huxley,  grand-nephew  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

The  most  interesting  lots  were  an  uncut  copy  of 
the  first  edition  of  Scott's  *'Tales  of  My  Landlord," 
first  series,  1816,  which  brought  £25;  a  very  valu- 
able and  interesting  series  of  83  letters  from  the 
novelist  to  his  brother,  Mr.  Thomas  Scott,  and  to 
Mrs.  Scott  his  brother's  wife,  between  Aug.  21, 
1807,  and  Sept.  29,  1832;  all  of  them  are  unpub- 
lished as  a  whole,  though  parts  of  some  have  been 
quoted  in  Lockhart's  "Life";  the  letters  relate 
mostly  to  domestic  and  literary  matters  and  other 
things,  such  as  Thomas  Scott's  monetary  difiBculties, 
his  military  preferment,  and  so  forth.  The  bid- 
ding started  at  100  guineas,  and  the  letters  were 
sold  for  ;^305.  A  single  letter  from  the  novelist  to 
his  brother  Thomas,  extending  to  five  and  one- 
half  closely  written  pages,  and  dated  July  23, 1822, 
in  which  reference  is  made  to  the  baronetcy  con- 
ferred on  him  by  George  IV..  realized  £ij;  a  silver 
ornamental  taper  stand,  bought  by  Sir  Walter 
Scott  as  a  present  to  his  mother,  with  his  first  fee 
as  an  advocate,  (5  guineas,)  sold  for  ;^*72,  and  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  walking  stick,  a  stout  ash  plant 
from  the  woods  at  Abbotsford,  and  with  his  name 
engraved  on  a  small  silver  label  on  the  head,  j£4i. 
The  day's  sale  also  included  a  fine  copy  of  Rud- 
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yard  Kipling's  "Departmental  Ditties,'*  first  edi- 
tion, in  the  original  wrapper,  1876,  £14  15s.; 
the  proof  sheets  of  Vol.  VII.  of  Samuel  Richard- 
son's "History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,"  1754, 
sent  by  author  to  Lady  Bradshaig,  and  annotated 
throughout  by  her,;^i4;  J.  Ruskin,  *Toems/*  i860, 
oneof  5ocopies,;^i22;  J.J.  Hey  wood's  "The  Spider 
and  the  Fly,"  1556,  extremely  rare,  £2y,  a  fifteenth 
century  "Horae  Beatae  Mariae  Virginis,"  with  19 
large  and  richly  painted  and  illuminated  min- 
iatures, /^ji;  three  autograph  letters  to  R.  P. 
-Gillies  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  the  original 
manuscript  of  an  article  contributed  by  Scott  to 
The  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  £25,  and  a  copy 
of  the  Edition  Princeps  Euclid,  Venice,  1482,  £14. 

* 

Magazines  for  Boys. 

It  may  also  be  interesting  to  take  a  glance  at 
some  of  the  magazines  which  have  been  issued 
for  the  benefit  of  boys,  and  of  which  the  Public 
School  Mag€Lsdne  and  the  Captain  axe  the  newest 
and  most  remarkable  examples.  Their  history  is 
a  very  brief  one.  The  well-remembered  Every 
Boys  Magazine  ( 1 863),  published  by  Messrs.  Rout- 
ledge,  and  numbering  among  its  only  contributors 
those  excellent  friends  of  our  childhood,  R.  M. 
Ballantye,  Anne  Bowman,  Amelia  B.  Edwards,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  G.  Wood,  was  one  of  the  first  of  them. 
Its  only  predecessor  of  any  importance  was  Bee- 
ton's  Boys  Own  Magazine^  of  which  the  first 
number  appeared  in  1855.  Critics  of  this  said  it 
was  "too  high,  too  solid,  too  good;"  and  now  that 
one  turns  up  an  old  volume,  it  certainly  does  seem 
to  show  a  tendency  to  sacrifice  amusement  to  in- 
struction. There  is  no  fiction.  Instead  of  short 
stories  we  have  short  biographies  of  such  person- 
ages as  Oliver  Cromwell,  James  Watt,  Christopher 
Columbus,  and  Cardinal  Wolsey.  Instead  of  a 
serial  story  we  have  a  serial  account  of  the  Con- 
quest of  Mexico;  and  the  amount  of  useful  inform- 
ation of  one  sort  and  another  is  ratlit^r  large. 

Before  Beeton's  there  were,  strictly  speaking, 
no  boys'  papers  at  all,  but  only  papers  for  children 
in  general,  for  Sunday-school  scholars,  etc.,  such 
as  the  Children's  Weekly  Visitor  (1833),  the  Youth's 
Instructor  and  Guardian  (18 17),  and  the  Youth's 
Magaxiney  or  Evangelical  Miscellany  (1805).  This 
latter  publication  o£Fered  the  young  no  more  lively 
reading  than  is  afibrded  by  biographies  of  biblical 
characters,  moral  essays  on  such  grave  subjects  as 
"Obedience  to  Parents"  or  "The  Beneficial  Effects 
of  Sunday-Schools,"  and  plenty  of  hymns,  of  the 
cheerful  tenor  of  which  the  following  lines  are 
fairly  typical: 

"Since  I  soon  must  part  forever 
From  the  joys  of  Time  and  Sense, 

Let  it  be  my  first  endeavor 
To  prepare  for  going  hence. 


"What  though  I  am  young  and  healthy? 

Children  less  and  younger  die; 
If  my  friends  are  great  and  wealthy. 

Low  as  others  I  must  lie. 


no 


hall  I,  to  indulge  in  pleasure, 
Overlook  the  judgment  day? 
Shall  I  waste  time's  precious  treasure 
Wantonly  iii  idle  play?" 

Between  this   sort  of  thing   and   the  Captain 

there  is  clearly  a  great  gulf  fixed.     But  we   may 

go  even  farther  back  than  the  Youth's  Magazine^ 

As  early  as  1799  there  began  to  appear  in  England 

the  Young  Gentleman's  and  Lady's  Magazine^  or 

Universal  Repository  of  Knowledge,  Instruction 

and   Amusement,  intended    to  open   the  tender 

Mind  to  an   acquaintance  with  Life,  Morals,  and 

Science,  the  Works  of  Nature  and   Art,  and   to 

serve  as  an  useful  auxiliary  to  Public  and  Private 

Tuition.    This  ingenious  periodical  contains  short 

stories     and    lectures    on    botany    and    reviews 

of  books,  together  with  dialogues   and  essays  on 

educational  subjects.     A  Letter  from  a  Nobleman 

to  his  Nephew  on  his  entering  at  the  University 

is  perhaps  the  most   interesting  oi  these.     It   is 

against  sceptical  companions  that   the  nephew  is 

chiefly  warned: 

"Against  such  I  would  warn  you  with  the  most 
fervent  anxiety.  I  have  heard  some  weak  and 
wicked  men  argue  against  a  superintending  Pro- 
vidence, when  themselves  were  living  instances  of 
his  power,  and  against  a  final  retribution,  while  it 
was  evident  their  hearts  smote  them  with  remorse, 
and  tried  to  expiate  the  blasphemy  of  their 
tongues.  Whatever  may  be  the  rank  of  such  per- 
sons, however  fascinating  their  manners,  and 
warm  their  professions  of  friendship,  if  you  have 
any  value  for  yourself,  for  your  family,  or  me, 
shun  their  contagion,  nor  ever  mix  your  soul  in 
close  connection  with  theirs." 

Before  1799  there  were  no  magazines  whatever 

for  young  people. 

* 

THE  SPENSER  MEMORIAL 

Three  hundred  years  ago  Edmund  Spenser  died 

at  an  inn  in  King  street,  Westminster,  and,  if  we 
are  to  credit  Ben  Jonson,  **lack  of  bread"  was  the 
cause.  Perhaps  the  sympathetic  Ben  may  have 
somewhat  exaggerated  conditions,  but  it  seems 
certain  that  the  creator  of  the  "Faerie  Queene" 
died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  and  in  want,  with- 
out a  penny  in  his  wallet. 

In  commemoration  of  Spenser's  tercentenary, 
the  Merchant  Tailors'  Company  of  London  will 
place  in  their  hall  a  stained  glass  window,  for  the 
great  English  poet  is  closely  associated  with  this 
ancient  guild.  It  was  Mr.  R.  B.  Knowles  who 
discovered  that  Spenser  was  one  of  the  benefici- 
aries of  the  Merchant  Tailor  School,  and  that  his 
education  began  there.  From  the  school  he  went 
to  Pembroke  Hall,  in  Cambridge.  We  get  in  this 
way  at  the  age  of  Spenser,  for  he  left  the  school 
when  he  was  seventeen,  the  date  of  the  benefac- 
tion being  1569.  The  name  of  the  benefactor  is 
worthy  of  record.  It  was  Robert  Norvell,  a  Lon- 
don citizen. 
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YIDDISH  LITERATURE  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 


Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth 

Century* 

What  is  "Yiddish?"  Yiddish  is  another  way  of 
writing  "Judisch,*'  the  name  of  the  native  language 
of  Jews,  whether  of  Russian,  Lithuanian,  Polish, 
Galician,  or  American  birth.  It  is  also  called  Ja- 
disch-teutsch,  or  Judeo-German,  as  it  is  a  dialect, 
or  rather  a  group  of  dialects,  of  the  German 
tongue.  Because  of  its  being  a  mixture  of  lan- 
guages the  sobriquet  "Jargon"  was  fastened  upon 
it  by  the  Jews  of  the  Haskala  or  Mendelssohniau 
Reform,  who  sought  to  foster  German  culture 
amongst  the  Jews  and  a  purer  German  speech. 
Many.  Jews,  in  recent  years  especially,  have  chosen 
to  write  in  the  language  of  their  adopted  country, 
but  "Yiddish  literature"  is  the  literature  of  Rus- 
sian Jews,  wherever  born,  who  write  in  their 
common  Judeo-German  tongue.  As  Mr.  Wiener 
thinks  that  this  language  will  no  longer  be  spoken 
or  written  when  the  Jews  cease  to  be  persecuted 
and  secluded  in  ghettos  (Jews'  quarters),  a  time 
which  the  author,  however,  leaves  quite  uncertain, 
this  literature*  may  come  to  have  the  added  value 
of  a  curious  stage  in  the  tortuous  progress  of  civ- 
ilization. 

Mr.  Wiener  has  special  qualifications  for  the 
work  which  he  has  undertaken.  He  writes  of  one 
of  his  journeys  in  search  of  data:  "At  Oxford  I 
familiarized  myself  with  the  superb  Oppenheim 
collection  of  Judeo-German  books  of  the  older 
period  stored  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  ...  In 
London  the  British  Museum  furnished  me  with  a 
few  modern  works  which  are  now  diflBcult  to  pro- 
cure, especially  the  periodicals  Kolmewasser  and 
Warschauer  Judische  Zeitung.  ...  In  Warsaw  I 
obtained  books  in  large  numbers  by  rummaging 
the  bookstores.  In  a  dark  and  damp  cellar  many 
rare  books  were  picked  up.  ...  In  Warsaw,  I  re- 
ceived many  valuable  data  from  Perez,  Diensohn, 
Spektor,  Fried,  and  Levinsohn.  ...  In  Bialystok 
I  called  on  the  venerable  poet,  Gottlober.  ...  In 
St.  Petersburg  Professor  Harkavy  most  generously 
presented  me  with  one  thousand  volumes  out  of 
his  own  private  library.  ...  In  Kiev  I  had  a 
long  conference  with  S.  Rabinowitsch  and  with  A. 
Schulman.  In  Odessa  I  learned  many  important 
facts  from  conversations  with  S.  J.  Abramowitsch, 
J.  J.  Linetzki,  J.  J.  Lerner,  and  P.  Lamostschin, 
and  depleted  the  bookstores,  especially  that  of 
Rivkin,  of  their  rarer  books."  Evidently  the 
author  spared  himself  neither  trouble  nor  expense 
in  procuring  a  complete  outfit. 

The  history  of  Yiddish  is  interesting.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  Bohemia,  Po- 
land, and  Russia,  whose  native  Slavic  inhabitants 


^Yiddish  Literature  in  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By 
Leo  Wiener,  Instructor  in  the  Slavic  Languages  at  Har- 
vard University.    Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    |2.oo. 


were  averse  to  town  life,  admitted  German  Jews 
in  order  to  create  the  nucleus  of  a  city  popula- 
tion. By  their  intellectual  superiority  these  Jews 
were  cut  off  from  the  people  amongst  whom  they 
dwelt,  and  although  preserving,  with  modifications, 
their  native  German  language,  no  longer  took  part 
in  the  mental  life  of  their  German  contemporaries. 
Hence  their  folk-lore  retained  a  mediaeval  cast 
long  after  Germany  had  been  awakened  by  the 
Reformation,  and  the  stories  of  the  Nibeluiygen,  of 
Siegfried,  of  Dietrich,  of  Bern,  of  Wigalois,  of 
King  Arthur,  though  fading  away  frcm  the  folk- 
books  of  Germany,  lived  on  amongst  the  Jews  in 
the  Slavic  countries.  Gradually,  however,  the 
Jews  would  have  become  absorbed  in  the  larger 
life  of  Russia,  says  Mr.  Weiner,  had  not  the  per- 
secutors of  the  eighties  fanned  their  national  life 
once  more  into  flame  and  stirred  again  their  in- 
terest in  their  own  language.  In  that  crisis  some 
of  the  finest  literary  productions  in  the  Judeo- 
German  tongue  had  their  origin. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  for  the  reader  to  accompany 
Mr.  Weiner  through  his  narrative  of  his  folk-lore, 
the  folk-song,  and  the  general  literature  of  this 
singular  people,  who  have  so  keen  a  sense  of  na- 
tionality and  yet  no  national  home.  Strange,  in- 
deed, was  the  double  part  which  they  played,  of 
adopting  the  superstitions  of  all  the  peoples 
amongst  whom  they  dwelt,  and  of  acting  as  dis- 
seminators of  ideas.  Yet,  while  the  imaginary 
beings  of  the  Talmud,  of  German  mythology,  and 
of  Russian  tales  are  jumbled  together  in  the  mind 
of  the  Jew,  the  distinctly  Jewish  cast  of  thought 
pervades  the  whole  mass.  Witness,  by  way  of 
illustration,  the  most  popular  song  in  Judeo-Ger- 
man, Berenstein's  cradle-song,  as  it  is  sung  from 
Galicia  to  Siberia,  and  from  the  Baltic  provinces 
to  Roumania: 

Hinter  Jankeles  Wiegele 
Steht  a  klar-weiss  Ziegele; 
Ziegele  is'  gefahren  handeln 
Rozinkelack  mit  Mandeln. 
Rozinkelack  mit  Mandeln 
Sanen  die  beste  S-chore — 
Jankele  wet  er  lernen  Tore, 
Tore  wet  er  lernen, 
Briewelach  wet  er  schrieben, 
Un*  an  ehrlicher  Jud' 
Wet  er  af  tomid  verblelben. 

[Behind  Jacob's  cradle  there  stands  a  clear-white 
goat:  the  goat  has  gone  a-bartering  raisins  and  al- 
monds. Raisins  are  the  best  wares,  —  Jacob  will 
study  the  law,  the  Law  he  will  study,  letters  he 
will  write,  and  an  honest  Jew  he  will  forever 
remain.] 

In  spite  of  all  the  influences  of  the  outside  world 
of  thought  and  action,  reverence  for  the  Law 
("Tore")  is  engraved  upon  the  mmd  of  the  Jewish 
child,  and  is  the  most  deep-seated  instinct  of  the 
mature  man.  The  law  is  the  national  bond  of 
union.      "The  holy   Law,"  sings  the  poet,  D.  L. 
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Gordon,  **written  upon  parchment,  has  been  our 
consolation  in  our  poverty!  All  in  the  world  we 
have  lost;  the  Temple  has  been  laid  in  ruins,  in 
ruins  the  land  which  we  have  inhabited;  even  our 
tongue  we  have  forgotten — we  have  lost  our  king- 
dom and  our  priesthood;  only  our  faith  ('Emune') 
is  left  us.  God  in  our  hearts,  the  law  in  our 
hands,  we  went  from  land  to  land,  suffered  many 
tribulations,  yet  have  lived  through  it  all  by  means 
of  the  Law  written  upon  parchment: 

Bins  weiss  ich,  es  lebt  noch  der  alter  Gott  oben, 
Die  alte  Tore  unten  un'  der  alter  Glauben. 

[One  thing  I  know,  there  still  lives  the  old  God 
above,  the  Law  below,  and  the  old  faith.]'' 

In  the  same  strain  writes  the  poet  Frug: 

Ach,  die  alte,  alte  Blatter! 
Wie  viel  Licht  un'  wie  viel  Steren 
Brennen,  scheinen  un'  see  konnen 
Ebig  nit  verloBchen  wer'en. 

Tausend  Stromen,  tausend  Teichen 
Haben  see  gethan  verfliesseu, 
Samd  hat  sich  auf  see  geschotten, 
Sturems  haben  see  gerissen, 

Un'  die  alte,  alte  Blatter 
Leben  noch  .  .  . 

[Ah,  the  old,  old  leaves!  Like  the  many  lights 
and  stars  of  the  heavens  they  burn  and  shine  and 
they  can  never  be  extinquished;  thousands  of 
streams,  thousands  of  rivers  have  passed  over 
them,  sand  has  covered  them,  storms  have  torn 
them,  and  the  old,  old  leaves  live  on  .  .  .] 

This  inner,  spiritual,  and  emotional  side  of  Jew- 
ish life,  often  hidden  even  from  the  observant  and 
trusted  traveler,  is  revealed  in  the  poems,  many 
examples  of  which  Mr.  Wiener  has  wisely  given 
in  a  Chrestomathy  covering  about  one  hundred 
pages.  He  adds:  ''Should  the  present  work  rouse 
any  interest  in  the  bumble  literature  of  the  Rus- 
sian Jews,  the  author  will  undertake  a  more  com- 
plete Chrestomathy,  which  will  do  justice  to  the 
linguistic  requirements  as  well.  Mt.  Wiener  has 
drawn  so  fascinating  a  picture  of  a  people  to 
whose  secluded  life  and  thought  the  public  at 
large  are  without  a  key,  that  many  ought  to  be 
eager  for  the  fuller  selections.  Perhaps  he  is  the 
only  man  who  can  do  the  work,  and  it  ought  to  be 
done  soon. 


Fitzgerald's  Varying  Renditions  of 

the  rubaiyat. 

A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  Literature,  under 
the  title  "An  Unhappy  Recension,"  takes  Edward 
FitzGerald  severely  to  task  for  what  he  terms  the 
latter's  manifold  and  grievous  sins  against  literary 
judgment  in  his  several  revisions  of  the  Rubaiyat. 
He  writes: 

^'FitzGerald's  greatest   friend,  Tennyson,   was 


one  of  the  most  accomplished  and  unerringly  well 
inspired  of  revisers;  FitzGerald  himself  was  ap- 
parently his  exact  opposite  in  these  respects.  A 
comparison  stanza  by  stanza  of  the  first  version  of 
the  Rubaiyat  published  in  1859  with  the  revised 
text  of  the  poem,  will  show  that  it  is  not  going  too 
far  to  say  that  FitzGerald  has  seldom  touched  any 
of  his  original  work  save  to  mar  it,  or  varied  its 
form  of  expression  except  for  the  worse.  Who, 
for  instance,  being  familiar  with  the  splendid  au- 
dacious opening  stanza  of  the  1859  edition: 

"  *Awake!  for  Morning  in  the  Bowl  of  Night 
Has  flung  the  Stone  that  puts  the  Stars  to  Flight 
And,  lo!  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has  caught 
The  Sultan's  Turret  in  a  Noose  of  Light.'  " 

can  forget  the  blank  discomfiture  with  which  he 

saw   that  both   these  daring  strokes  of  Oriental 

imagery  had  disappeared  under  the  reviser's  hand 

in  the  edition  of  1868,  and  that  for  the  novel  and 

vividly  picturesque  figure  of  the  hunter  with  his 

lasso  of  rays  has  been  substituted  a  hackneyed 
comparison  with  the  archer." 

The  later  edition  —  there  were  altogether  five 
•  editions  in  FitzGerald 's  lifetime — prints  the  lines 
as  follows: 

**Wake!  For  the  Sun,  who  scattered  into  Flight 
The  Stars  before  him  from  the  Field  of  Night, 
Drives  Night  along  with   them  from    Heaven, 
and  strikes 
The  Sultan's  Turret  with  a  Shaft  of  Light." 

The  writer,  after  alluding  to  the  many  small 
alterations  —  ^'merely  fidgety  and  vexatious"  — 
with  which  the  revised  version  abounds,  continues: 

"Everywhere  there  is  visible  the  same  strange 
determination  to  substitute  the  expanded  and 
elaborate  for  the  terser  and  more  pregnant  phrase. 
Thus: 

"Then  said  a  second,  *Ne'er  a  peevish  Boy 
Would  break  the  Bowl   from  which  he  drank  in 

joy, 
And  he  that  with  his  hand  the  Vessel  made 
Will  surely  not  in  after  wrath  destroy?" 

The  last  two  lines  originally  ran: 

"'Shall  he  that  made  the  Vessel  in  pure  Love 
And  Fancy,  in  an  after  rage  destroy?' 

*With  his  hand,'  for  in  pure  Love  and  Fancy!' 
What  an  'amendment!'  .  .  .  FitzGerald's  recen- 
sion of  the  original  Rubaiyat  must  forever  remain 
on  record  as  a  melancholy  example  of  the  way  in 
which  the  most  critical  taste  may  fail  a  man  who 
sets  to  work  to  surpass  the  unsurpassable." 

There  are  altogether  sixty-seven  stanzas  —  out 
of  the  one  hundred  and  one  that  compose  the 
later  editions  of  the  translation — in  which  consid- 
erable differences  exist  between  the  early  and 
later  editions. 

A  book  full  of  interest  to  all  lovers  of  Omar 
Khayyam  and  FitzGerald  is  the  recent  sumptuous 
edition  of  the  Rubaiyat  by  Edward  Heron-Allen, 
containing  a  photographic  facsimile  of  the  original 
manuscript  of  the  Persian  poem,  now  in  the  Bod- 
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leian  Library  at  Oxford,  together  with  a  translit- 
eration of  this  manuscript  into  modern  Persian 
characters,  a  literal  translation  into  English,  and 
extensive  bibliographical  and  critical  matter.  The 
Bodleian  manuscript  contains  altogether  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty-eight  quatrains. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  FitzGerald,  while 
preserving  in  a  marvelous  manner  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  often  departed  very  far  from  the 
letter,  suppressing  many  quatrains  and  combining 
others.  Prof.  Charles  Eliot  Norton,  in  a  passage 
which  has  been  said  to  be  ''unsurpassed  in  the  lit- 
erature of  criticism,"  calls  FitzGerald's  translation 
'*the  poetic  transfusion  of  a  poetic  spirit  from  one 
language  to  another,  and  the  representation  of  the 
ideas  and  images  of  the  original  in  a  form  not  al- 
together diverse  from  their  own,  but  perfectly 
adapted  to  the  new  conditions  of  time,  place,  cus- 
tom, and  habit  of  mind  in  which  they  reappear, 
...  It  is  the  work  of  a  poet  inspired  by  the  work 
of  a  poet;  not  a  copy,  but  a  reproduction;  not  a 
translation,  but  a  redelivery  of  a  poetic  inspira- 
tion." 

As  an  evidence  of  how  closely  FitzGerald  often 
kept  both  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  original 
poem,  we  quote  Mr.  Heron-Allen's  translation  of 
quatrain  149  of  the  Persian  manuscript: 

"I  desire  a  little  ruby  wine  and  a  book  of  verses, 
just  enough  to  keep  me  alive,  and  half  a  loaf  is 

needful; 
and  then,  that  I  and  thou  should  sit  in  a  desolate 

place 
is  better  than  the  kingdom  of  a  sultan.'* 

The  reader  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  this  a 
substantial  likeness  to  FitzGerald's  exquisite 
quatrain  —  with  a  new  infusion  of  the  spirit  of 
poesy  pulsing  through  it: 

"A  Book  of  Verses  underneath  the  Bough, 
A  Jug  of  Wine,  a  Loaf  of  Bread — and  Thou 

Beside  me  singing  in  the  Wilderness — 
Oh,  Wilderness  were  Paradise  enow." 

Again,  as  evidence  of  how  far  FitzGerald  often 
departed  from  both  letter  and  spirit,  or  rather  in- 
fused the  spirit  of  the  whole  of  the  original  poem 
into  a  few  lines,  take  stanza  157  of  the  Bodleian 
manuscript: 

■  

''Had  I  charge  of  the  matter   I  would   not  have 

come, 
And   likewise  could  I   control  my  going,  where 
should  I  go? 
Were  it  not  better  than  that,  that  in  this  world 
I  had  neither  come,  nor  gone,  nor  lived?" 

We  recognize  in  this  —  but  only  faintly  —  the 
sentiment  of  FitzGerald's  oft-quoted  lines: 

"Ah,  Love!  could  you  and  I  with  Him  conspire 
To  grasp  this  sorry  Scheme  of  Things  entire. 
Would  we  not  shatter  it  to  bits — and  then 
Remold  it  nearer  to  the  Heart's  desire!" 


In  the  Library. 


By  Ina  D.  Coolbrith. 

Who  say  these  walls  are  lonely — these — 
They  may  not  see  the  motley  throng 

That  people  it,  as  thick  as  bees 
The  scented  clover  beds  among. 

They  may  not  hear,  when  footfalls  cease, 

And  living  voices,  for  awhile, 
The  speech,  in  many  tongues  and  keys, 

Adown  each  shadowy  aisle. 

Here  are  the  friends  that  ne'er  betray; 

Companionship  that  never  tires; 
Here  voices  call  from  voiceless  clay, 

And  ashes  dead  renew  their  fires. 

For  death  can  touch  the  flesh  alone; 

Immortal  thought,  from  age  to  age 
Lives  on,  and  here,  in  varied  tone. 

It  speaks  from  many  a  page. 

Here  searching  History  waits — the  deeds 

Of  man  and  nation  to  rehearse: 
Here  clear-eyed  Science  yrsilk  and  reads 

The  secrets  of  the  universe. 

Here  lands  and  seas,  from  pole  to  pole, 
The  traveler  spreads  before  the  eye; 

Here  Faith  unfolds  her  mystic  scroll 
The  soul  to  satisfy. 

Here  Homer  chants  heroic  Troy, 
Here  Dante  strikes  the  harp  of  pain, 

Here  Shakespeare  sounds  the  grief,  the  joy, 
Of  all  human  life  the  strain. 

Alone  and  silent?     Why,  'tis  rife 

With  form  and  sound!    The  hosts  of  thought 
Are  dwellers  here;  and  thought  is  life. 

Without  it  earth  and  man  were  not. 

To  war  and  statecraft  leave  the  bay — 
A  greater  crown  to  these  belongs; 

The  rulers  of  the  world  are  they 
Who  make  its  books  and  songs. 
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He  was  looking  around  in  the  book  department 
of  one  of  the  largest  department  stores  in  New 
York  when  he  was  asked  by  one  of  the  clerks  if 
he  was  looking  for  anything  in  particular.  *'No," 
said  he,  "but  if  you  have  a  copy  of  "Josephus,"  I 
would  like  to  look  at  it."  Said  the  clerk:  "I  don't 
know  whether  we  have  it  or  not;  but  if  you  will 
tell  me  the  author's  name,  I'll  find  out!" 

In  the  department  store  where  perhaps  they 
make  more  of  a  specialty  of  books  than  in  any  of 
the  others,  he  asked  a  young  lady  clerk  to  show 
him  a  set  of  *Tepy's  Diary."  **You'll  find  them 
down  stairs  in  the  stationary  department,  Sir; 
we  don't  keep  diaries  here!" 
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BY  T.  ANSON  FARRER. 
(Prom  the  book,  published  by  Blliot  Stock,  London  ) 


PRKFACB. 

^When  did  books  first  come  to  be  burnt  in  Eng- 
land by  the  common  hangman,  and  what  was  the 
last  book  to  be  so  treated?  This  is  the  sort  of 
question  that  occurs  to  a  rational  curiosity,  but  it 
is  just  this  sort  of  question  to  which  it  is  often 
most  difficult  to  find  an  answer.  Historians  are 
generally  too  engrossed  with  the  details  of  battles, 
all  as  drearily  similar  to  one  another  as  scenes  of 
murder  and  rapine  must  of  necessity  be,  to  spare 
a  glance  for  the  far  brighter  and  more  instructive 
field  of  the  mutations  or  of  the  progress  of  man- 
ners. The  following  work  is  an  attempt  to  sup- 
ply the  deficiency  on  this  particular  subject. 

I  am  indebted  to  chance  for  having  directed  me 
to  the  interest  of  book-burning  as  an  episode  in 
the  history  of  the  world's  manners,  the  discursive 
allusions  to  it  in  the  old  numbers  of  ''  Notes  and 
(Jueries"  hinting  to  me  the  desirability  of  a  more 
systematic  mode  of  treatment.  To  bibliographers 
and  literary  historians  I  conceived  that  such  a 
work  might  prove  of  utility  and  interest,  and 
possibly  serve  to  others  as  an  introduction  and 
incentive  to  a  branch  of  our  literary  history  that 
is  not  without  its  fascination.  But  I  must  also 
own  to  a  less  unselfish  motive,  for  I  imagined 
that  not  without  its  reward  of  delight  would  be  a 
temporary  sojourn  among  the  books  which,  for 
their  boldness  of  utterance  or  unconventional 
opinions,  were  not  only  not  received  by  the  best 
literary  society  of  their  day,  but  were  with 
ignominy  expelled  from  it.  Nor  was  I  wrong  in 
my  calculation. 

But  could  I  impart  or  convey  the  same  delight 
to  others?  Clearly  all  that  I  could  do  was  to  in- 
vite them  to  enter  on  the  same  road,  myself  only 
subserving  the  humble  functions  .of  a  signpost.  I 
could  avoid  merely  compiling  for  them  a  biblio- 
graphical dictionary,  but  I  could  *not  treat  at 
length  of  each  offender  in  my  catalogue  without, 
in  so  exhausting  my  subject,  exhausting  at  the 
same  time  my  reader's  patience.  I  have  tried 
therefore  to  give  something  of  the  life  of  their 
history  and  times  to  the  authors  with  whom  I 
came  in  contact;  to  cast  a  little  light  on  the 
idiosyncrasies  or  misfortunes  of  this  one  or  of 
that;  but  to  do  them  full  justice,  and  to  enable 
the  reader  to  make  their  complete  acquaintance, 
how  was  that  possible  with  any  regard  for  the 
laws  of  literary  proportion  ?  All  I  could  do  was 
to  aim  at  something  less  dull  than  a  dictionary, 
but  something  far  short  of  a  history. 

I  trust  that  no  one  will  be  either  attracted  or 
alarmed  by  any  anticipations  suggested  by   the 


title  of  my  book.  Although  primarily  a  book  for 
the  library,  it  is  one  of  which  no  drawing-room 
table  need  be  in  the  least  afraid.  If  I  have  found 
anything  in  my  condemned  authors  which  they 
would  have  done  better  to  have  left  unsaid,  I 
have,  in  referring  to  their  fortunes,  felt  under  no 
compulsion  to  reproduce  their  indiscretions.  But, 
in  all  of  them  put  together,  I  doubt  whether  there 
is  as  much  to  offend  a  scrupulous  taste  as  in  many 
a  latter-day  novel,  the  claim  of  which  to  the  dis- 
tinction of  burning  is  often  as  indisputable  as 
the  certainty  of  its  regrettable  immunity  from 
that  fiery  but  fitting  fate. 

The  custom  I  write  about  suggests  some  obvious 
reflections  on  the  mutability  of  our  national  man- 
ners.    Was  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  really  so 
much    greater    than   our    own,    as   many    really 
profess  to    believe?     If    so,    it    is    strange  with 
how    much    of    that  wisdom    we  have  learnt  to 
dispense.     One   by   one  their  old   customs   have 
fallen     away    from    us,    and     I     fancy     that    if 
any    gentleman    could    come    back    to   us    from 
the  seventeenth  century  he  would  be  less  aston- 
ished by  the  novel  sights  he  would  see  than  by 
the  old  familiar  sights  he  would  miss.     He  would 
see  no  one  standing  in  the  pillory,  no  one  being 
burnt  at  a  stake,  no  one  being  "swum  "  for  witch- 
craft, no  one's  veracity  being  tested  by  torture, 
and,   above   all,  no   hangman   burning   books    at 
Cheapside,  no  unfortunate  authors  being  flogged 
all   the   way   from   Fleet   street   to  Westminster. 
The   absence   of    these    things   would    probably 
strike  him  more  than  even  the  railways  and  the 
telegraph    wires.     Returning  with  his  old-world 
ideas,  he  would    wonder   how   life  and    property 
had  survived   the   removal  of  their  time-honored 
props,  or  how,  when  all   fear  of  punishment  had 
been  removed  from  the  press.  Church   and  State 
were  still  where  he  had  left  them.     Reflecting  on 
these  things,  he  would   recognize  the  fact  that  he 
himself  had  been  living   in  an  age  of  barbarism 
from  which  we,  his  posterity,  were   in  process  of 
gradual  emergence.     What  vistas  of  still  further 
improvement  would  not  then  be  conjured  up  be- 
fore his  mind ! 

We  can  hardly  wonder  at  our  ancestors  burning 
books  when  we  recollect  their  readiness  to  burn 
one  another.  It  was  not  till  the  year  1790  that 
women  ceased  to  be  liable  to  be  burnt  alive  for 
high  or  for  petit  treason,  and  Blackstone  found 
nothing  to  say  against  it.  He  saw  nothing  unfair 
in  burning  a  woman  for  coining,  but  in  only  hang- 
ing a  man.  "The  punishment  of  /^Z// treason," 
he  says,  "in  a  man  is  to  be  drawn  and  hanged, 
and  in  a  woman  to  be  drawn  and  burned  ;  the 
idea  of  which  latter  punishment  seems  to  have 
been  handed  down  to  us  by  the  ancient  Druids, 
which  condemned  a  woman  to  be  burnt  for  mur- 
dering her  husband,  and  it  is  now  the  usual  pun- 
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ishment  for  all  sorts  of  treasons  committed  by 
those  of  the  female  sex."  Not  a  suspicion  seems 
to  have  crossed  the  jurist^s  mind  that  the  supposed 
barbarity  of  the  Druids  was  not  altogether  a  con- 
clusive justification  for  the  barbarity  of  his  own 
contemporaries.  So  let  us  take  warning  from  his 
example,  and  let  the  history  of  our  practice  of 
book-burning  serve  to  help  us  to  keep  our  minds 
open  with  regard  to  anomalies  which  may  still 
exist  amongst  us,  descended  from  as  suspicious  an 
origin,  and  as  little  supported  by  reason. 

^P      ^r       ^n 

Introduction. 

There  is  the  sort  of  attraction  that  belongs  to 
all  forbidden  fruit  in  books  which  some  public 
authority  has  condemned  to  the  flames.  And 
seeing  that  to  collect  something  is  a  large  part  of 
the  secret  of  human  happiness,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  a  variety  of  the  happiness  that  is  sought  in 
book  collecting  might  be  found  in  making  a  col- 
lection of  books  of  this  sort.  I  have,  therefore, 
put  together  the  following  narrative  of  our  burnt 
literature  as  some  kind  of  aid  to  any  book-lover 
who  shall  chose  to  take  my  hint  and  make  the 
peculiarity  I  have  indicated  the  keynote  to  the 
formation  of  his  library. 

But  the  aid  I  offer  is  confined  to  books  so  con- 
demned in  the  United  Kingdom.  Those  who 
would  pursue  the  study  farther  afield,  and  expend 
their  wishes  beyond  the  four  seas,  will  find  all  the 
aid  they  need  or  desire  in  Peignot*s  admirable 
"Dictionaire  Critique,  Litteraire  et  Bibliogra- 
phique,  des  Principaux  Livres  Condamnes  au 
Feu,  Supprimes  ou  Censures:  Paris,  1806."  To 
have  extended  my  studies  to  cover  this  wider 
ground  would  have  swollen  my  book,  as  well  as 
my  labor,  beyond  the  limits  of  my  inclination.  I 
may  mention  that  Hart's  **  Index  Expurgatorius" 
covers  this  wider  ground  for  England,  as  far  as  it 
goes. 

Nevertheless,  I  may,  perhaps  appropriately,  by 
way  of  introduction,  refer  to  some  episodes  and 
illustrations  of  book  burning,  to  show  the  place 
the  custom  had  in  the  development  of  civilization, 
and  the  distinction  of  good  or  bad  company  and 
ancient  lineage  enjoyed  by  such  books  as  their 
punishment  by  burning  entitles  to  places  on  the 
shelves  of  our  fire-library.  The  custom  was  of 
pagan  observance  long  before  it  passed  into 
Christian  practice;  and  for  its  existence  in 
Greece,  and  for  the  first  instance  I  know 
of,  I  would  refer  to  the  once  famous  or 
notorious  work  of  Protagoras,  certainly  one  of 
the  wisest  philosophers  of  sophists  of  ancient 
times.  He  was  the  first  avowed  Agnostic,  for  he 
wrote  a  work  on  the  gods,  of  which  the  very  first 
remark  was  that  the  existence  of  gods  at  all  he 
could  not  himself  either  aflSrm  or  deny.    For  this 


ofi^ensive  sentiment  his  book  was  publicly  burnt. 
But  Protagoras,  could  he  have  foreseen  the  future, 
might  have  esteemed  himself  happy  to  have  lived 
before  the  Christian  epoch,  when  authors  came  to 
share  with  their  works  the  purifying  process  of 
fire.  The  world  grew  less  humane  as  well  as  less 
sensible  as  it  grew  older,  and  came  to  think  more 
of  orthodoxy  than  any  other  condition  of  the 
mind. 

The  virtuous  Romans  appear  to  have  been 
greater  book-burners  than  the  Greeks,  both  under 
the  Republic  and  under  the  empire.  It  was  the 
Senate's  function  to  condemn  books  to  the  flames, 
and  the  Praetor's  to  see  that  it  was  done,  generally 
in  the  Forum.  But  for  this  evil  habit  we  might 
still  possess  many  valuable  works,  such  as  the 
books  attributed  to  Numa  on  Pontifical  Law 
(Livy  xl.)  and  those  eulogies  of  Paetus  Thrasea 
and  Helvidius,  which  were  burnt,  and  their 
authors  put  to  death,  under  the  tyranny  of  Domi- 
tian  (Tacitus,  Agricola  II).  Let  these  cases  suffice 
to  connect  the  custom  with  Pagan  Rome,  and  to 
prove  that  this  particular  mode  of  warring  with 
the  expression  of  free  thought  boasts  its  prece- 
dents in  pre-Christian  antiquity. 

Nevertheless,  it  is  the  custom  as  it  was  mani- 
fested in  Christian  times  that  has  chief  interest 
for  us,  because  it  is  only  with  condemned  books 
of  this  period  that  we  have  any  chance  of  prac- 
tical acquaintance.  Some  of  these  survived  the 
flames,  whilst  none  of  antiquity's  have  come  down 
to  us.  But  on  what  principle  it  was  that  the 
burning  authorities  (in  France  generally  the 
Parlement  of  Paris,  or  of  the  provinces)  burnt 
some  books,  whilst  others  were  only  censured, 
condemned  or  suppressed,  I  am  usable  to  say, 
and  I  doubt  whether  any  principle  was  involved. 
Peignot  has  noticed  the  chief  books  stigmatized 
by  authority  in  all  these  various  ways;  but, 
though  undoubtedly  this  wider  view  is  more  philo- 
sophical, the  view  is  quite  comprehensive  enough 
which  confines  itself  to  the  consideration  of  books 
that  were  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

Books  so  treated  may  be  classified  according  as 
they  offended  against  (i)  the  religion,  (ii)  the 
morals,  or  (iii)  the  politics  of  the  day,  those 
against  the  first  being  by  far  the  most  numerous, 
and  so  admitting  here  of  notice  only  of  their  most 
conspicuous  specime.  s. 

I.  Of  all  the  books  burnt  for  offense  under  the 
first  head  the  most  to  be  regretted,  from  an  histor- 
ical point  of  view,  I  take  to  be  Porphyry's 
"Treatise  Against  the  Christians,"  which  was 
burnt  A.  D.  388  by  order  of  Theodosius  the  Great. 
Porphyry  believed  that  Daniel's  prophecies  had 
been  written  after  the  events  foretold  in  them  by 
some  one  who  took  the  name  of  Daniel.  It  would 
have  been  interesting  to  have  known  Porphyry's 
grounds  for  this  not  improbable  opinion,  as  well 
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as  his  general  charges  against  the  Christians;  and 
if  there  is  anything  in  the  tradition  of  the  sur- 
vival of  a  copy  of  Porphyry  in  one  of  the  librar- 
ies of  Florence,  the  testimony  of  the  distinguished 
Platonist  may  yet  enlighten  us  on  the  causes  of 
the  growing  darkness  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived. 

All  the  books  of  the  famous  Abelard  were  burnt 
by  order  of  Pope  Innocent  II.;  but  it  was  his 
"Treatise  on  the  Trinity,"  condemned  by  the 
Council  of  Soissons  about  1121,  and  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Sens  in  1140.  which  chiefly  led  St.  Bernard 
to  his  cruel  persecution  of  this  famous  man.  That 
great  saint,  using  the  habitual  language  of  ecclesi- 
astical charity,  called  Abelard  an  infernal  dragon 
and  the  precursor  of  Antichrist.  Among  his  her- 
esies Abelard  seems  to  have  held  the  opinion  that 
the  devil  has  no  power  over  man ;  but  at  all 
events  the  Church  had  in  those  days,  as  Abelard 
learnt  to  his  cost — though,  considering  that  his 
disciple,  Arnauld,  of  Brescia  was  destined  to  be 
burnt  alive  at  Rome  in  1155,  Abelard  might  have 
deemed  himself  fortunate  in  only  incurring  im- 
prisonment, and  not  sharing  the  fate  of  his  works 
as  well  as  that  of  his  illustrious  follower. 

The  latter  calamity  befell  John  Huss,  who,  hav- 
ing been  led  before  the  bishop's  palace  to  see  his 
own  condemned  works  burnt,  was  then  led  on  to 
be  burnt  himself,  in  1415.  .  Many  of  his  workp. 
however,  were  republished  in  the  following  cen- 
tury; but  the  twenty-nine  errors  which  the 
Council  of  Constance  detected  in  his  work  on  the 
Church  would  probably  nowadays  seem  venial 
enough.  It  was  his  misfortune  to  live  in  those 
days  when  the  inhumanity  of  the  world  was  at  its 
climax. 

It  continued  at  that  climax  for  some  time,  though 
heretical  authors  were  not  always  burnt  with 
their  books.  Enjedim,  for  instance,  the  Hunga- 
rian Socinian,  who  died  in  1596.  survived  the 
burning  in  many  places  of  his  "  Explanations  of 
Difficult  Passages  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments, 
from  Which  the  Dogma  of  the  Trinity  is  Usually 
Established"  {Explicaiiones  locorum  diffidlium,  etc.). 
Peter  d'Osma,  also,  the  Spanish  theologian  whose 
"Treatise  on  Confession"  was  condemned  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
might  have  esteemed  himself  happy  that  only  his 
chair  shared  the  burning  of  his  book.  Pompo- 
nacius,  an  Italian  professor  of  philosophy,  whose 
"Treatise  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul"  (15 16) 
was  burnt  by  the  Venetians  for  the  heretical 
opinion  that  the  soul's  immortality  was  not  be- 
lieved by  Aristotle,  and  could  only  be  proved  by 
Scripture  and  the  authority  of  the  Church,  seems 
to  have  died  peacefully  in  1526,  albeit  with  the 
reputation  of  an  atheist,  which  his  writings  do 
not  support.  Desperiers  was  only  imprisoned 
when  his  "  Cymbalum  Mundi,"  censured   by  the 


Sorbonne,  was  consigned  to  the  flames  by  the 
Parlement  of  Paris  (March  17,  1537).  And  Luther, 
all  of  whose  works  were  condemned  by  the  Diet 
of  Worms  (152 1),  actually  survived  their  burning 
twenty-five  years,  though  he  himself  had  publicly 
burnt,  at  Wittenberg,  Leo  X.'s  bull  anathematiz- 
ing his  books,  as  well  as  the  Decretals  of  previous 
Popes. 

Less  fortunate  than  these  were  the  famous 
martyrs  of  free  thought — Dolet,  Servetus  and 
Tyndale.  All  the  works  which  Dolet  wrote  or 
printed,  were  burnt  as  heretical  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  (February  14,  1543)  and  himself  hanged 
and  burned  three  years  later  (August  3,*  1546)  at 
the  age  of  thirty  seven.  The  reason  seems  chiefly 
to  have  been  Dolet's  unsparing  exposure  of  the 
immoralities  of  the  monks  and  priests  and  oi  the 
plan  ol  the  Sorbonne  to  put  down  the  art  of  print- 
ing in  France.  In  Peignot  is  preserved  a  long 
list  of  the  names  of  the  works  to  the  publication 
of  which  he  lent  his  aid. 

The  burning  of  Servetus,  the  Parisian  doctor, 
at  Geneva  (October  27,  1553),  because  his  opin- 
ions on  the  Trinity  did  not  agree  with  Calvin's,  is 
of  course  the  greatest  blot  on  the  memory  of  Cal- 
vin. All  his  books  or  manuscripts  were  burnt 
with  him  or  elsewhere,  so  that  his  works  are 
among  the  rarest  of  bibliographical  treasures,  and 
his  "Christianismi  Restitutio"  (1553)  is  said  to  be 
the  rarest  book  in  the  world.  But  apart  from 
their  rarity,  I  should  hardly  imagine  that  the 
works  of  Servetus  possessed  the  slightest  interest, 
or  that  their  loss  was  the  smallest  loss  to  the 
world. 

But  if  Calvin  must  bear  the  burden  of  the  death 
of  Servetus,  Christianity  itself  is  responsible  for 
the  death  of  William  Tyndale,  who,  deeming  it 
desirable  that  his  countrymen  should  possess  in 
their  own  language  the  book  on  which  their  re- 
ligion was  founded,  took  the  infinite  trouble  of 
translating  the  Scriptures  into  English.  His  new 
Testament  was  forthwith  burnt  in  London,  and 
himself  after  some  years  strangled  and  burnt  at 
Antwerp  (1536). 

The  same  literary  persecution  continued  in  the 
next  century,  the  seventeenth.  Bissendorf  per- 
ished at  the  hands  of  the  executioner  at  the  same 
time  that  his  books,  "NoH  Gordii  Resolutio"  (on 
the  priestly  calling)  (1624)  and  "The  Jesuits," 
were  burnt  by  the  same  agent.  In  the  case  of 
the  "De  Republica  Ecclesiastica  "  (1617),  by  De 
Dominis,  Christian  savagery  surpassed  itself,  for 
not  only  was  it  burnt  by  sentence  of  the  iLquisi- 
tion,  bui  also  the  dead  body  of  its  author  was  ex- 
humed for  the  purpose.  Dominis  had  been  a 
Jesuit  for  twenty  years,  then  a  bishop,  and  finally 
Archbishop  of  Spalatro.  This  office  he  gave  up, 
and  retired  to  England,  where  he  might  write 
with  greater  freedom   than   in   Italy.    There  he 
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wrote  this  work  and  a  history  of  the  Council  of 
Trent.  His  chief  offense  was  his  advocacy  of  the 
unchristian  principles  of  toleration;  he  wished  to 
reunite  and  reconcile  the  Christian  communions. 
But,  alas,  for  human  fraihy!  he  retracted  his  er- 
rors, many  of  them  most  sensible  opinions,  in  Lon- 
don, and  again  at  Rome,  whither  he  returned. 
Pope  Urban  VIII.,  however,  imprisoned  him  in 
the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
died  of  poison,  so  that  only  his  dead  body  was 
available  to  burn  with  his  book  the  8ame  year 
(1625).     Literary  lives  were  tragic  in  those  times. 

Simon  Morin  was  burnt  with  all  the  copies  of 
his  **Pensees*'  that  could  be  found,  on  the  Place 
de  Greve,  at  Paris,  March  14,  1663.  Moiin  called 
himself  the  Son  of  Man,  and  such  thoughts  of  his 
as  survived  the  fire  do  not  lead  us  in  his  case  to 
grudge  the  flames  their  literary  fuel.  But  it  is 
curious  to  think  that  we  are  only  two  centuries 
from  the  time  when  the  Parleraent  of  Paris  could 
pass  such  a  sentence  on  such  a  sufferer. 

The  Parlement  of  Dijon  condemned  to  be  burnt 
by  the  executioner  Morisot's  "  Ahitophili  Veritatis 
Lacrymae  "  (July  4,  1625),  but,  though  this  work 
was  a  violent  satire  upon  the  Jesuits,  Morisot  sur- 
vived his  book  thirty-six  years,  the  Jesuits  reveng- 
ing themselves  with  nothing  worse  than  an  epitaph 
containing  a  bad  pun,  to  the  effect  that  their  en- 
emy, after  a  life  notGpent  in  wisdom,  preferred  to 
die  as  a  fool  (  Voluit  mori-sof). 

In  the  same  century  Molinos,  the  Spanish 
priest,  and  founder  of  Quietism,  wrote  his  "Con- 
duite  Spirituelle,"  which  was  condemned  to  the 
flames  for  sixty-eight  heritical  propositions,  whilst 
its  author  was  consigned  to  the  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition,  where  he  died  after  eleven  years  of 
it  (1696).  Self- absorption  of  the  soul  in  God  to  the 
point  of  complete  indifference  to  anything  done 
to  or  by  the  body,  even  to  the  sufferings  of  the 
latter  in  hell,  was  the  doctrine  of  Quietism  that 
led  ecclesiastic  authority  to  feel  its  usual  alarm 
for  consequences ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that 
similar  doctrines  have  at  times  played  sad  havoc 
with  Christian  morality.  But  perhaps  they  helped 
Molinos  the  better  to  bear  his  imprisonment. 

I  may  next  refer  to  seventfeenth-century  writers 
who  were  fortunate  enough  not  to  share  the  burn- 
ing of  their  books,  (i)  Wolkelius,  a  friend  of 
Socinus,  the  edition  of  whose  book,  "De  Vera 
Religione,''  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1645,  ^^^ 
there  burnt  by  order  of  the  magistrates  for  its 
Socinian  doctrines,  appears  to  have  lived  for  many 
years  afterwards.  Schlicttingius,  a  Polish  fol- 
lower of  the  same  faith,  escaped  with  expulsion 
from  Poland  when  the  Diet  condemned  his  book, 
"Confessio  Fidei  Christianoe,"  to  be  burnt  by  the 
executioner.  Sainte  Foi,  or  Gerberon,  whose 
"  Miroir  de  la  Verite  Chretienne"  was  condemned 
by  several  bishops  and  archbishops,  and  burnt  by 


order  of  the  Parlement  of  Aix  (1678),  lived  to 
write  other  works  of  probably  as  little  interest. 
La  Peyrere  was  only  imprisoned  at  Brussels  for 
his  book  on  the  "  Preadamites,"  was  burnt  at  Paris 
(1655)-  ^D^  Pascal  saw  his  famous  "  Lettres  a  un 
Provincial"  which  made  too  free  with  the  dignity 
of  all  authorities,  secular  and  religious,  twice 
burnt,  once  in  French  (1657)  ^^^  once  in  Latin 
(1660),  without  himself  incurring  a  similar  pen- 
alty. So  did  Derodon,  professor  of  philosophy  at 
Nismes,  outlive  the  **  Disputatio"  (1645), in  which 
he  made  light  of  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  which 
was  condemned  and  burnt  by  the  Parlement  of 
Toulouse  for  its  opposition  to  some  beliefs  of 
Roman  Catholicism. 

Passing  now  to  the  eighteenth  century,  we  find 
book  burning,  then  declining  in  England,  in  full 
vigor  on  the  Continent. 

The  most  important  book  that  so  suffered  was 
Rousseau's  admirable  treatise  on  education,  en- 
titled "Emile**  (1762),  condemned  by  the  Parle- 
ment of  Paris  to  be  torn  and  burnt  at  the  foot  of 
its  great  staircase.  It  was  also  burnt  at  Geneva. 
Three  years  later  the  same  writer's  **  Lettres  de  la 
Montague"  were  sentenced  by  the  same  tr.bunal 
to  the  same  fate.  Not  all  books  burnt  should  be 
read,  but  Rousseau's  '*Emile"  is  one  that  should 
be. 

So  should  the  Marquis  de  Langle's  **  Voyage  en 
Espagne "  condemned  to  the  flames  in  1783,  but 
translated  into  English,  German  and  Italian.  De 
Langle  anticipated  this  fate  for  his  book  if  it  ever 
passed  the  Pyrenees:  "So  much  the  better,"  said 
he;  ''the  reader  loves  the  books  they  burn,  so 
does  the  publisher  and  the  author;  it  is  his  blue 
ribbon."  But,  considering  that  he  wrote  against 
the  Inquisition  and  similar  inhumanities  or  follies 
of  Catholicism,  De  Langle  must  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  burning  of  his  book  in  Paris  itself. 

A  book  at  whose  burning  we  may  feel  less  sur- 
prise is  the  "Theologie  Portative  ou  Dictionnaire 
Abrege  de  la  Religion  Chretienne,"  by  the  Abbe 
Bernier  (1775),  for  a  long  time  attributed  to  Vol- 
taire, but  really  the  work  of  an  apostate  monk, 
Dulaurent,  who  took  refuge  in  Holland  to  write 
this  and  similar  works. 

The  number  of  books  of  a  similar  strong  anti- 
Catholic  tendency  that  were  burnt  in  these  years 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  should  be 
noticed  as  helping  to  explain  that  event.  Their 
titles  in  most  cases  may  sufi5ce  to  indicate  their 
nature.  De  la  Mettrie's  **L*homme  Machine" 
(1758)  was  written  and  burnt  in  Holland,  its 
author  being  a  doctor,  of  whom  Voltaire  said  that 
he  was  a  madman  who  only  wrote  when  he  was 
drunk.  Of  a  similar  kind  was  the  Testament  of 
Jean  Meslier,  published  posthumously  in  the 
*'Evangelie  de  la  Raison,"  and  condemned  (o  t^e 
flames  about  1765.    On  June  11,  1763,  the  Parle- 
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ment  of  Paris  ordered  to  be  burnt  an  anonymous 
poem,  called  "La  Religion  a  rAssembliedu  Clerge 
de  France,"  in  which  the  writer  depicted  in  dark 
colors  the  morals  of  the  French  bishops  of  the 
time  (1762).  On  January  2q,  1768,  was  treated  in 
the  same  way  the  '*Histoire  Impartiale  des 
Jesuites"  of  Linguet,  whose  "AnnalesPolitiques** 
in  1779  conducted  him  to  the  Bastile,  and  who 
ultimately  died  at  the  hands  of  the  Revolutionary 
Tribunal  (1794).  But  the  i8th  of  August,  1770, 
is  memorable  for  having  seen  all  the  seven  follow- 
ing books  sentenced  to  burning  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris: 

1.  Woolston's  **Discours  sur  les  Miracles  de 
Jesus  Christ,"  translated  from  the  English  (1727). 

2.  Boulanger's  "Christianisme  Devoile." 

3.  "Freret's  **Examen  Critique  des  Apologistes 
de  la  Religion  Chretienne"  (1767). 

4.  The  "Examen  Impartial  des  Principales  Re- 
ligions du  Monde." 

5.  Baron  d'Holbach's  **  Contagion  Sacree,  or 
THistoire  Natureile  de  la  Superstition"  (1768). 

6.  Holbach's  **Systeme  de  la  Nature  ou  des 
Lois  du  Monde  Physique  et  du  Monde  Moral." 

7.  Voltaire's  **Dieu  et  les  Hommes;  CEuvre 
Theologique,  mais  Raissonable"  (1769). 

No  one  writer,  indeed,  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury contributed  so  many  books  to  the  flames  as 
Voltaire.  Besides  the  above  work,  the  following 
of  his  works  incurred  the  same  fate:  (i)  the 
"Lettres  Philosophiques "  (1833),  (2)  the  "Can- 
tique  des  Cautiques"  (1759).  (3)  the  **Dictionnaire 
Philosophique"  (1764),  also  burnt  at  Geneva;  (4) 
"L'Homme  aux  Quarante  Ecus"  (1767),  (5)  *'Le 
Diner  du  Comte  de  Boulainvilliers"  (1767). 
When  we  add  to  these  burnings  the  fact  that  at 
least  fourteen  works  of  Voltaire  were  condemned, 
many  others  suppressed  or  forbidden,  their  author 
himself  twice  imprisoned  in  the  Bastile,  and  often 
persecuted  or  obliged  to  fly  from  France,  we  must 
admit  that  seldom  or  never  had  any  writer  so 
eventful  a  literary  career. 

IL  Turning  now  to  the  books  that  were  burnt 
for  their  real  or  supposed  immoral  tendency,  I 
may  refer  briefly  in  chronological  order  to  the  fol- 
lowing as  the  principal ofl^enders,  though  of  course 
there  is  not  always  a  clear  distinction  between 
what  was  punished  as  immoral  and  punished  as 
irreligious.  This  applies  to  the  four  volumes  of 
the  works  of  the  Carmelite  Mantaunus,  published 
at  Antwerp  in  1576.  of  which  nearly  all  the  copies 
were  burnt.  This  facile  poet,  who  is  said  to  have 
composed  59,000  verses,  was  especially  severe 
againt  women  and  against  the  ecclesiastical  pro- 
fession. In  1664,  the  '*  Journal  de  Louis  Gorin  de 
Saint  Amour,"  a  satirical  work,  was  condemned, 
chiefly  apparently  because  it  contained  the  five 
propositions  of  Jansenius.  In  1623  the  Parlement 
of  Paris  condemned  Theophile  to  be  burnt  with 


his  book,  **Le  Parnasse  des  Poetes  Satyriques," 

but  the  author  escaped  with  his  burning  in  effigy, 

and   with   imprisonment   in   a  dungeon.      I    am 

tempted  to  quote  Theophile's  impromptu  reply  to 

a  man  who  asserted  that  all  poets  were  fools: 

**  Oui,  je  I'avoue  avec  vous 
Que  tous  les  poetes  sont  fous  ; 
Mais  sachant  ce  que  vous  etes 
Tous  les  fous  ne  sont  pas  poetes." 
(All  poets  are  fools,  but  all  fools  are  not  poets.) 

Helot  also  escaped  with  a  burning  in  effigy 
when  his  "L'Ecole  des  FiUes"  was  burnt  at  the^ 
foot  of  the  gallows  (1672),  Lyser,  who  spent  his 
life  and  his  property  in  the  advocacy  of  polyg- 
amy, was  threatened  by  Christian  V.  with  cap- 
ital punishment  if  he  appeared  in  Denmark, 
and  his  "Discursus  Politicus  de  Polygamia"  was 
sentenced  to  public  burning  (1677). 

In  the  eighteenth  century  (1717)  Gigli's  satire, 
the  **  Vocabularo  di  Santa  Caterina  e  della  Lingua 
Sanese,"  Dufresnoy*s  "  Princesses  Malabares,  ou 
le  Celibat Philosophique"  (1734),  Deslandes'  *'Pig- 
malion  ou  la  Statue  Animee"  (1741),  the  Jesuit 
Busembaum's  "Theologia  Moralis,"  which  defends 
as  an  act  of  charity  the  commission  to  kill  an  ex- 
communicated person  (1757);  Toussaint's  "Les 
Moeurs"  (1748),  and  the  Abbe  Talbert's  satirical 
poem,  "Langrognet  aux  Enfers"  (1760),  seem  to 
complete  the  list  of  the  principal  works  burnt  by 
public  authority  ;  and  of  these  the  best  is  Tous- 
saint's,  who  in  1764  published  an  apology  for,  or 
retraction  of,  "  Moeurs,"  which  has  far  less  claim 
upon  public  attention  than  was  obtained  or  mer- 
ited by  the  original  work. 

III.  Books  condemned  for  some  unpopular  polit- 
ical tendency  may  likewise  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  centuries: 

In  the  sixteenth,  the  most  important  are  Louis 
d'Orleans'  **  Expostulatio  "  (1593),  a  violent  attack 
on  Henry  IV.,  and  condemned  by  the  Parlement 
of  Paris;  Archbishop  Genebrard's  "  De  Sacrarum 
Electionum  Jure  et  Necessitate  ad  Ecclesiae  Gal- 
licaae  Redintegrationem "  (1593),  condemned  by 
the  Parlement  of  Aix  and  its  author  exiled.  He 
maintained  the  right  of  the  clergy  and  people  to 
elect  bishops,  against  their  nomination  by  the 
king.  It  is  curious  that  the  Parlement  of  Paris 
thought  it  necessary  to  burn  the  Jesuit  Marian's 
book,  "De  Rege"  (1599),  as  anti-monarchical, 
seeing  that  it  appeared  with  the  privilege  of  the 
King  of  Spain.  He  maintiained  the  right  of  kill- 
ing a  king  for  the  cause  of  religion,  and  called 
Jacques  Clement's  act  of  assassination  France's 
everlasting  glory  {Gallics  osUmum  decus).  But  it 
is  only  fair  to  add  that  the  superior-  of  the  order 
disapproved  of  the  work  as  much  as  the  Sor- 
bonne. 

In  the  seventeenth  century,  I  notice  first  the 
"  Ecclesiasticus "  of  Scioppius,  a  work  directed 
against  our  James  I.  and  Casaubon(i6i  i).  The  libel 
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having  been  burnt  in  London,  and  its  author 
hanged  and  beaten  in  effigy  before  the  king  on 
the  stage,  was  burnt  in  Paris  by  order  of  the 
Parlement,  chiefly  for  its  calumnies  on  Henry 
IV.  The  author,  originally  a  Jesuit,  has  been 
called  the  Attila  of  writers,  having  been  said  to 
have  known  the  abusive  terms  of  all  tongues,  and 
to  have  had  them  on  the  tip  of  his  own.  He 
wrote  104  works,  apparently  of  the  violent  sort, 
so  that  Casaubon  called  him,  according  to  the 
style  of  learned  men  in  those  days,  "the  most 
cruel  of  all  wild  beasts,"  whilst  the  Jesuits  called 
him  **  the  public  pest  of  letters  and  society." 

The  Senate  of  Venice  caused  to  be  burnt  the 
**  Delia  Iviberta  Veneta,"  by  a  man  who  called 
himself  Squitinio  (1612),  because  it  denied  the  in- 
dependence of  the  republic  and  asserted  that  the 
Emperor  had  rightful  claims  over  it;  and  about 
the  same  time  (1617)  the  Parlement  of  Paris  con- 
signed to  the  same  penalty  D*Aubigne's  "Histoire 
Universelle-'  for  the  freedom  of  its  satire  on 
Charles  IX.,  Henry  III.,  Henry  IV.  and  other 
French  royal  personages  of  the  time.  The  sec- 
ond edition  of  D*Aubigne  (1626)  is  the  poorer  for 
being  shorn  of  these  caustic  passages. 

The  Jesuit  Keller's '*Admonitio  ad  Ludovicum 
XIII."  (1625),  and  the  same  author's  **My.steria 
Politica "  (1625),  were  both  sentenced  to  be 
burnt;  also  the  Jesuit  Sanctarel's  "Tractatus  de 
Haeresi"  (1625),  which  claimed  for  the  Pope  the 
right  to  dispose,  not  only  of  the  thrones,  but  also 
of  the  lives  of  princes.  This  doctrine  was  ap- 
proved by  the  General  of  the  Jesuits,  but,  under 
threat  of  being  accounted  guilty  of  treason,  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  by  the  Jesuits  as  a  body.  In 
resisting  such  pretentions  the  Sorbonne  deserved 
well  of  France  and  humanity.  In  1665  the  Chat- 
elet  ordered  to  be  burnt  Claude  Joly's  **  Recueil 
des  Maximes  Veritables  et  Importantes  pour  Tln- 
stitution  du  Roi,  Contre  le  Fausse  et  Pernicieuse 
Politique  de  Cardinal  Pretendu  Surintendent  de 
TEducation  de  I^uis  XIV."  (1652);  a  book  which, 
if  it  had  been  regarded  instead  of  being  burnt, 
might  have  altered  the  character  of  that  perni- 
cious devastator,  and  therefore  of  history  itself, 
very  much  for  the  better.  About  the  same  time 
Milton's  '*  Pro  Populo  Anglicano  Defensio,"  not 
to  be  burnt  in  England  till  the  Restoration,  had  a 
foretaste  in  Paris  of  its  ultimate  fate.  Eustache 
le  Noble's  satire  against  the  Dutch,  **  Dialogue 
d'Esope  et  de  Mercure,"  and  burnt  by  the  execu- 
tioner at  Amsterdam,  may  complete  the  list  of 
political  works  that  paid  for  their  offenses  by  fire 
in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  first  to  notice  in  the  next  century  is  Gian- 
none's  "Historia  Civile  de  Regno  di  Napoli" 
(1723)1  5n  five  volumes,  burnt  by  the  Inquisition, 
which,  but  for  his  escape,  would  have  suppressed 
the  author  as  well  as  his  book,  for  his  free  criti- 


cism of  Popes  and  ecclesiastics.  His  escape  saved 
the  eighteenth  century  from  the  reproach  of 
burning  a  writer.  Next  deserves  a  passing  al- 
lusion, the  **  Historia  Nostri  Temporis,"  by  the 
once  famous  writer  Emmius,  whose  posthumous 
book  suffered  at  the  hands  of  George  Albert, 
Prince  of  East  Frisia.  The  Parlement  of  Tou- 
louse condemned  Reboulet's  "Histoire  des  Filles 
de  la  Congregation  de  I'Enfance"  (1734)  for  ac- 
cusing Madame  de  Moudonville,  the  founder  of 
that  convent,  of  publishing  libels  against  the 
king.  That  of  Paris  and  Besancon  condemned 
Boncerfs  "Des  Inconveniens  des  Droits  Feodaux" 
(1770). 

The  number,  indeed,  ot  political  works  burnt 
during  the  eighth  decade  of  the  last  century  is  as 
remarkable  as  the  number  of  religious  books  so 
treated  about  the  same  period:  one  of  the  lesser 
indications  of  the  coming  Revolution.  During 
this  decade  were  condemned:  (i)  Pidanzet's  "Cor- 
respondance  Secrete  et  Familiere  de  Chancelier 
Maupeon  avec  Sorhouet"  (1771)  for  being  blas- 
phemous and  seditious  and  calculated  to  rouse 
people  against  government ;  a  work  that  made 
sport  of  Maupeon  and  his  Parlement.  (2)  Beaii- 
marchais*  "Memoires"  (1774),  of  the  literary 
style  of  which  Voltaire  himself  is  said  to  have 
been  jealous,  but  which  was  condemned  to  the 
flames  for  its  imputations  on  the  powers  that 
were.  (3)  Lanjuinais*  "  Monarque  Accompli" 
(1774).  whose  other  title  explains  why  it  was  con- 
demned, as  tending  to  sedition  and  revolt,  **  Prod- 
iges  de  Bonte,  de  Savoir,  et  de  Sagesse,  qui  Font 
TEloge  de  la  Majeste  Imperiale  Joseph  II.,  et  qui 
Rendent  cet  Auguste  Monarque  si  Precieux  a 
I'Humanite,  Discutes  au  Tribunal  de  la  Raison  et 
I'Equite."  Lanjuinais,  principal  of  a  Catholic 
college  in  Switzerland,  passed  over  to  the  Reformed 
Religion.  (4)  Martin  de  Marivaux's  **UAmi  des 
Ivois"  (1775),  a  pamphlet  in  which  the  author 
protested  against  the  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  king  by  Chancellor  Maupeon,  September 
7,  1770:  *' We  hold  our  crown  of  God  alone;  the 
right  of  law-making,  without  dependence  or  par- 
tition, belongs  to  us  alone."  The  author  con- 
tended that  the  crown  was  held  only  of  the  na- 
tion, and  he  excited  the  vengeance  of  the  crown 
by  sending  a  copy  of  his  work  to  each  member  of 
the  Parlement.  At  the  same  time,  to  the  same 
penalty  and  for  the  same  offense,  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  *'Le  Catechisme  du  Citoyen,  ou  Sie- 
mens du  Droit  Public  Francaise,  par  Demandes  et 
par  Responses";  the  episode  and  the  origin  of  the 
dispute,  clearly  pointing  to  the  rapidly  approach- 
ing revolutionary  whirlwind,  the  spirit  of  which 
these  literary  productions  anticipated  and  ex- 
pressed. 

The  last  book  I  find  to  notice  is  the  Abbe  Ray- 
nal's  |**jHistoire   Philosophique   et   Politique   des 
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Establissemens  et  du  Commerce  des  Europeans 
dans  les  Deux  Indes,"  published  in  177 1  in 
Geneva,  and,  after  a  first  attempt  at  suppression 
in  1779,  finally  burnt  by  the  order  of  the  Parle- 
ment  of  Paris  of  May  25,  1781,  as  impious,  blas- 
phemous, seditious  and  the  rest.  Like  many 
another  eminent  writer,  Raynal  had  started  as  a 
Jesuit. 

From  the  above  illustrations  of  the  practices 
abroad  we  may  turn  to  a  more  detailed  account  of 
its  history  in  England.  Although  in  France  it 
was  much  more  common  than  in  England  during 
the  eighteenth  century,  it  appears  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  both  countries  about  the  same  time. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  proofs  that  it  survived  the 
French  Revolution,  and  it  is  probable  that  that 
event,  directly  or  indirectly,  put  an  end  to  it.  In 
England  it  seems  gradually  to  have  dwindled  and 
to  have  become  extinct  before  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury. If  the  same  was  the  case  in  other  countries 
it  would  afford  another  instance  of  the  funda- 
mental community  of  development  which  seems 
to  govern  at  least  our  part  of  the  civilized  world, 
regardless  of  ^jational  differences  or  boundaries. 
The   different   countries  of    the   world  seem     to 

throw  off  evil  habits,  or  to  acquire  new 
habits,  with  a  degree  of  simultaneity  which 
is  all  the  more  remarkable  for  being  the 
result  of  no  sort  of  agreement.  At  one  time, 
for  instance,  they  threw  off  Jesuitism,  at  another 
the  practice  of  torture,  at  another  the  judicial 
ordeal,  at  another  burnings  for  heresy,  at  another 
trials  for  witchcraft,  at  another  book  burning;  and 
now  the  turn  seems  approaching  of  war,  or  the 
trade  of  professional  murder.  The  custom  here  . 
and  hereafter  to  be  dealt  with,  therefore,  holds  its 
place  in  the  history  of  humanity  and  is  as  deserving 
of  study  as  any  other  customwhose  rise  and  decline 
constitute  a  phase  in  the  world's  development. 

* 

I/)rd  Balfour  of  Burleigh  told  an  interesting 
story  at  the  opening  of  an  art  exhibition  at  Dum- 
fries a  few  weeks  ago.  He  said  one  of  the  last 
papers  with  which  he  had  to  deal  before  leaving 
London  was  a  complaint  from  a  prisoner  at  Peter- 
head, stating  that  he  had  been  kept  eighteen 
months  without  being  able  to  get  a  copy  of  Burns's 
poems  to  read.  His  correspondent  also  deplored 
the  fact  that  he  could  not  get  a  single  copy  of  Car- 
lyle,  and  that  the  delightful  stories   and  poems  of 

the  Ettrick  Shepherd  and  the  charming  writings 
of  Christopher  North  were  not  in  the  library.  He 
had,  said  the  writer,  been  supplied  with  nothing 
but  common  platitudes.  On  inquiry,  Lord  Balfour 
foand  that  during  the  prisoner's  temporary  sojourn 
in  the  establishment  he  had  been  supplied  with 
volumes  by  Thackeray  and  Hugh  Miller,  besides 
-works  upon  British  eloquence  and  the  lives  of 
successful  men,  and  the  beauties  of  Shakespeare. 
Yet,  like  a  true  Scotchmeji,  without  a  copy  of 
Burns,  he  was  not  happy.  Loid  Balfour  had  con- 
sidered the  request  a  reasonable  one,  i^nd  had  de- 
sired that  two  copies  of  Burns  should  be  placed  in 
the  library  of  Peterhead  Prison. 
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The  wife  of  a  Poet,  biographies  show  it,  has  happi- 
ness rich  and  rare; 

In  rapturous  revel  he  deigns  to  dishevel  her  care- 
fully done  back  hair. 

He  calls  her  to  listen,  with  glances  that  glisten,  to 
songs  of  his  sensitive  soul. 

While  she  is  discerning  by  odors  of  burning,  that 
cook,  with  her  fancits  of  penny  romances,  is 
finding  a  heaven  with  X  37,  and  dinner  is 
done  to  a  coal! 

Oh,   there's   nothing  that's  weary  or  hard 
In  the  life  of  the  wife  of  a  Bard; 
No  maiden  would  choose  to  reject  or  refuse 
The  offer  to  marry  a  son  of  the  Muse! 

Her  duty  should  bring  her  to  cherish  the  singer 
with  readiness  prompt  and  gay, 

When  nature  beseeches  for  pines  or  for  peaches, 
clear  turtle  or  Crown  Tokay; 

For  him,  in  a  holder  of  jewels,  must  smolder  cigars 
of  a  flavor  unique, 

And  as  for  the  payment  for  food  and  for  raiment 
if  creditors  claim  it  she  never  must  name  it, 
for  if  he  should  know  it  the  sensitive  poet 
would  warble  no  more  for  a  week! 

For  a  singer's  a  flower  in  the  sun, 

And  he  shuts  at  the  sight  of  a  dun; 

The  creditor  storms  and  the  creditor  sues — 

There's  not  any  money  in  sons  of  the  Muse! 

A  poet  in  passion  must  follow  the  fashion  by  choos- 
ing a  love  for  life. 
Some   Beatrice,  or  a  Petrarchian  Laura,  or  some- 
body not  hia  wife. 
It's  strictly  de  regie  for  her  to   inveigle  the  Bard 

into  tropical  rhyme; 
The  wife,  if  neglected,  must  not  be  dejected  or 
deeply  affected,  but  try  to  be  happy  on  prose 
that  is  scrappy  and  frequently  snappy,  and 
leave  to  hefr  betters,  the  **onlie  begetters,"  the 
sonnets  and  letters  whose  raptures  and  rages 
the  subsequent  ages  will  read  in  his  pages, 
and  weepingly  wonder  why  destiny's  blunder 
had  torn  him  asunder  from  somebody  fitted 
with  him  to  be  knitted  if  law  had  permitted 
and  he  could  have  flitted  and  quietly  quitted 
the  woman  half-witted  and  not  to  be  pitied 
who  fettered  his  fancy  sublime! 

For  the  wife  who  would  check  or  control 
Such  a  beautiful  union  of  soul, 
Deserves  to  be  slated  in  all  the  Reviews 
For  marring  the  life  of  a  son  of  the  Muse! 

— Adrian  Ross  in  Literature, 
* 

SOURCE  OF  THE  RUBAIYAT. 

*'But  still  a  Ruby  kindles  in  the  Vine." 
Sang  Khayyam,  as  with  cup  he  sat 

Pouring  down  the  gushing  jewel  of  the  wine. 
And  that's  where  Omar  got  his  Ruby  at. 
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Shop  Talk. 


Adapting  Thackeray  for  the  Stage. 

"What's  the  name  of  that  fellow  with  a  long, 
slippery  name?  I  seen  some  reminiscences  or 
letters  of  his  or  something  or  other  that  I  thought 
then  there  was  very  likely  the  making  of  a  good 
play  out  of  some  of  his  novels.  They  tell  me  his 
books  are  selling  right  straight  along.  No,  I  don't 
mean  Dickens.  I  mean  a  name  that  sounds  like 
that  play  the  Kendals  put  on  —  Mrs.  Tanqueray." 

**Thackeray,  yes;  I  guess  that's  the  fellow. 
Well,  what  did  he  write? 

"  *  Vanity  Fair'!  That's  a  good  name  for  a  three 
sheet.  Well,  what's  that  about?  What's  the 
leading  part  in  it? 

"Becky  Sharp!     What  sort  of  a  part  is  it? 

**Adventuress?  That's  good.  I'll  put  Tremaine 
in  it,  and  you  want  to  give  her  a  scene  where  she 
can  smoke  a  cigarette  in  the  moonlight.  She's 
great  in  that.     Well,  what  else  is  there  in  it? 

"Do  you  say  that  Rawdon  Crawley  is  an  oflScer? 
Well,  what's  the  matter  with  putting  him  into  a 
shape  dress  and  a  big,  broad  hat  with  a  plume? 
That'll  suit  Trevelyan  right  down  to  the  ground. 

"Not  the  period!  What  the  deuce  does  the  pub- 
lic care  for  periods?  What  they  want  is  to  be 
entertained,  and  I've  noticed  that  women  like 
these  shape  costumes  on.  a  good-looking  actor  and 
always  give  them  a  big  reception.  What's  the 
comedy  character? 

"Joe  Sedley  is  a  good  comedy  name,  and  I  know 
just  the  man  to  play  it.  He's  got  a  couple  of  good 
new  songs,  too,  so  we'd  better  make  it  a  singing 
part. 

"Yes,  that  Marquis  of  Steyne  ought  to  be  a 
strong  character  part.  And  we  can  get  up  a  great 
ballroom  scene'  with  a  lot  of  specialties  and  have 
him  do  a  dance.  He's  in  love  with  Becky,  isn't 
he,  and  gets  thrown  down." 

Intelligent  Bookselling. 

One  of  our  customers,  a  clergyman  who  usually 
deals  at  a  store  where  the  clerks  are  a  little  bit 
enlightened  in  their  calling,  went  to  a  well-known 
bazaar  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  Homer's  Iliad.  "Is 
it  a  new  book?"  asked  the  clerk.  "No,  it  is  a  poem 
written  thousands  of  years  ago."  The  intelli- 
gent (?)  burlesque  on  the  noble  profession  of 
bookselling  disappeared  and  after  some  time  re- 
turned and  blandly  laid  before  the  astonished 
customer  a  copy  of  Holmes'  poems,  saying:  "Is 
this  the  book?    The  price  is  99c." 

Who  is  Andrew  Lang  f 

The  following  amusing  extract  is  from  "The 
Child's  Guide  to  Literature,"  in  Hatchards'  Books 
of  To-day  and  the  Books  0/  To-morrow:  Q. — Who  is 
Andrew  Lang?  A. — A  syndicate  of  literary  gen- 
tlemen.   Q. — But   I    have    seen  photographs  of 


him.  A. — They  were  composite  photographs. 
Q — You  mean  to  say  he  really  doesn't  exist? 
A. — He  couldn't.  No  man  could  do  as  much  as 
he.  Q. — How  much  ?  A. — He  writes  leading 
articles  for  the  Daily  News,  He  reviews  novels 
for  the  Times,  He  gossips  in  Longman's.  He  is 
the  new  historian  of  Scotland.  He  is  the  first 
authority  on  the  '45.  He  edits  fairy  tales,  and 
Dickens,  and  Walter  Scott.     He  translates  Homer 

and  Theocritus.     He  knows  Edmund  Gosse . 

Q. — Steady,  on.  A. — He  can  preface  anything; 
Coleridge's  poems,  Australian  folk  tales,  or  Hit- 
tite  inscriptions.  He  is  a  poet  and  a  parodist  and 
a  determined  letter-writer.  He  knows  all  about 
cricket.  He  plays  golf.  He  catches  salmon. 
Q. — I  say!  I  say!  A. — He's  the  biographer  of 
Lord  Iddesleigh  and  J.  G.  Lockhart.  He  is  an 
authority    on    religion    and    spirit-rapping.     He 

discovered  Rider  Haggard.    He .    Q. — ^That'U 

do.  Have  it  your  own  way.  A. — Yes,  I  thought 
I  would  convince  you.  There  is  no  Andrew  Lang. 
It  is  only  a  name — like  Kodak — for  trade  pur- 
poses. Andrew  Lang  is  really  a  secret  society 
that  exists  to  make  good  reading.- 

Hard  on  the  Author. 

The  author  wanted  some  reading,  and  he 
sought  out  an  unfamiliar  shop.  Unfortunately, 
he  was  a  facetious  author.  There  were  people 
who  thought  him  rather  proud  of  himself.  At 
any  rate,  he  thought  he  would  be  recognized 
anywhere,  because  his  portrait  had  appeared  with 
some  frequency  in  the  periodical  press.  So  when, 
after  he  had  chosen  several  works  of  fiction  by 
other  writers,  the  salesman  handed  him  a  copy  of 
his  own  latest  book,  he  winked  droUy  at  the  man 
behind  the  counter,  and  pushed  the  book  away 
from  him  in  mock  disgust.  "For  heaven's  sake, 
no  !"  he  cried.  "I  can't  read  that  man's  stuff." 
'•Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  the  salesman, 
solemnly,  "I  can't  either !" 

Recipe  for  an  *^  Ay  twin  Stew" 

In  Books  0/  Today  and  the  Books  of  Tomorrow^ 
Arthur  Pendenys  gives  some  amusing  "recipes," 
from  which  we  take  the  following  for  "Aylwin 
Stew:" 

Take  luminous  foreheads  and  garnish  with  rue 
And  plenty  of  Romany,  Borrowed  or  new; 
And  sunsets  and  fate  and  pre-Raphaelite  chutney, 
And  stand  twenty  years  in  an  oven  at  Putney, 

The  reference  in  the  last  line  is,  of  course,  to 
the  long  period  during  which  Mr.  Watts-Dunton's 
famous  novel  remained  in  manuscript  or  in  type, 
unpublished. 

Objections  to   War. 

"Have  you  ever  noticed  how  war  promotes  a 
literature  of  its  own?"  "Yes;  that  is  one  of  the 
horrors  of  war." 
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The  Grimm  Brothers. 


Wilhelm  and  Jacob  Grimm  were  the  two  great- 
est philok)gists  and  critics  even  Germany  could 
boast  of.  One  day  a  little  gin,  evidently  belong- 
ing to  an  upper  class  family,  called  at  Dr.  Grimm*s 
house  and  asked  to  seethe  "Herr  Professor."  The 
servant  showed  her  into  the  study,  where  Dr. 
Wilhelm  received  her  and  inquired  with  great 
kindness  what  she  had  to  say  to  him.  The  little 
maiden,  looking  very  earnestly  at  the  Professor, 
said:  ''Is  it  thou  who  has  written  those  fine  maer- 
chen  (fairy  tales)?**  "Yes,  my  dear,  my  brother 
and  I  have  written  the  'Haus  Maerchen.'  " 
"Then  thou  hast  also  written  the  tale  of  the  clever 
little  tailor,  where  it  is  said  at  the  end,  who  will 
not  believe  it  must  pay  a  thllar?"  "Yes,  I  have 
written  that,  too."  "Well,  then,  I  do  not  believe 
it;  and  so  I  suppose  I  have  to  pay  a  thallar;  but 
as  I  have  not  so  much  money  now,  I'll  give  thee 
a  groschen  (about  three  cents)  on  account,  and 
pay  the  rest  by-and-by."  Of  course  the  Professor 
was  charmed,  and  took  care  that  she  reached  her 
home  safely. 

"Tennyson  rather  enjoyed  telling  the  following 
story  against  Carlyle.  Carlyle  had  gone  to  Cam- 
bridge during  the  long  vacation,  and,  finding  a 
stray  undergraduate,  asked  him  the  names  of  some 
of  the  colleges.  The  young  man  kindly  acted  as 
dcermie^  and  did  the  honors  of  Cambridge.  On 
parting,  Carlyle  said  to  him,  *Thank  you,  young 
man.  Perhaps  you  may  like  to  know  that  you 
have  rendered  a  service  to  Thomas  Carlyle T  Look- 
ing somewhat  surprised,  this  Verdant  Green, 
jun.,  answered  affably.  'Indeed,  Mr.  Thomas 
Carlyle,  I  am  very  glad  to  show  Cambridge  to  a 
gentleman  who  has  never  seen  it  before.'  " 

♦ 
James  Russell  Lowell  used  to  tell  the  story  that 
one  of  the  gentlemen  he  met  in  Chicago  had  a 
great  deal  to  say  of  his  travels  in  Europe.  Lowell 
remarked  that  Georges  Sand  was  one  of  his  favor- 
ite authors.  This  reference  to  the  great  French- 
woman called  forth  a  characteristic  rejoiner. 
"Oh,  yes!"  exclaimed  ihe  representative  of  Chi- 
cago culture,  "I  have  had  many  a  happy  hour 
with  Sand."  "You  knew  Georges  Sand,  then?" 
asked  Lowell,  with  an  expression  of  surprise. 
"Knew  him?  Well,  I  should  rather  say  I  did," 
cried  the  Chicago  man,  and  then  he  added,  as  a 
clincher:   **I  roomed  with  him  in  Paris." 


The  poet,  Campbell,  the  author  of  the  far-famed 
poem,  "Hohenlinden,"  in  which  occurs  the  refer- 
ence to  "Iser  rolling  rapidly,"  attended  an  even- 
ing party  on  one  occasion,  and  when  the  gentle- 
men were  securing  their  hats  previous  to  de- 
parture, suddenly  the  lights   went  out.    In  the 


confusion  which  followed,  some  one  pushed  vig- 
orously against  Campbell,  knocking  him  down- 
stairs. The  offending  gentleman  at  once  said: 
"Beg  pardon,  who's  there?"  and  a  voice  replied 
from  the  depths  below:  "It  is  I,  sir,  rolling  rap- 
idly." 

The  late  John  Holmes,  younger  brother  of  Dr. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  was  also  known  among 
his  intimates  as  a  man  of  ready  repartee  and  char- 
acteristic humor.  Mr,  Holmes  never  married,  but 
lived  by  himself  in  a  little  house  in  Cambridge, 
and  once  a  friend  rallied  him  on  his  lonely 
life.  "You  ought  to  marry  John,"  said  he,  "and 
have  a  larger  house."  "Why,  yes,"  replied  Mr. 
Holmes,  with  a  quiet  smile;  "if  I  should  take  a 
better  half,  I  would  have  to  improve  my  quarters." 


Rostand,  the  author  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac," 
has  a  cheerful  habit  of  silencing  unpleasant  con- 
versationalists. Not  long  since  a  critic  said:  "In- 
respect  to  dramatic  situations,  I  think  Dumas  the 
elder  had  a  considerable  advantage  over  you." 
"Yes,"  replied  Rostand,  "there  is  no  doubt  about 
it;  but  that  is  insignificant  compared  to  another 
advantage  he  possesses."  '*What  is  that,  mon- 
sieur?" "Why,  all  his  contemporary  critics  are 
dead." 

Mrs.  Julia  Ward  Howe's  sense  of  the  ridiculous 
has  always  been  a  saving  grace,  leading  her  to 
avoid  grandiloquence.  On  one  occasion  a  lady  at 
Newport,  trying  to  get  a  fine  sentiment  out  of  her, 
said,  one  moonlit  evening  on  a  vine-hung  ver- 
anda: "Mrs.  Howe,  do  say  something  lovely  about 
my  piazza!"  Whereupon  every  one  listened  for 
the  reply.  In  her  delicately  cultivated  voice 
Howe  responded:  "I  think  it  is  a  bully  piaz." 


The  late  Dr.  Schliemann  was  once  lecturing  at 
Assos  on  the  subject  of  the  excavations.  At  the 
close  of  the  lecture  one  of  the  students  went  up 
to  him,  quietly  called  his  attention  to  a  statement 
he  had  made,  and  convinced  him  of  the  error  of  it. 
"You  are  right  young  man!  You  are  right!"  burst 
forth  the  doctor,  with  prompt  recognition  of  the 
service  rendered;  "/  will  immortalize  you  in  afoot- 
note!^ 

Ernest  McGaffey,  poet  and  Benedick,  is  accred- 
ited with  a  fairly  good  bon-mot,  A  lady  said  to 
him:  "Oh,  Mr.  McGaffey,  1  have  just  seen  your 
wife  for  the  first  time  since  your  marriage.  But 
I  had  supposed  that  she  was  a  taller  woman. 
She  seems  shorter  than  when  I  saw  her  last." 
"Certainly,"  replied  the  poet,  solemnly,  "she  has 
married  and  settled  down. 
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Lowell  and  His  Friends. 


Edward  Everett  Hale's  Charming  Volume  of  Reminiscences — 

Various  Phases  of  the  Poet's  Career — Anecdotes  of  W.  W. 

Story,  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  and  Horace  Greeley. 

One  of  the  most  delightful  biographical  volumes 
that  has  recently  appeared  is  Edward  Everett 
Hale's  charming  volume  of  reminiscences  entitled 
'James  Russell  Lowell  and  His  Friends."  In  ad- 
dition to  giving  one  an  insight  into  the  poet's  life, 
showing  him  as  a  student,  a  man  of  letters,  a  pub- 
lic speaker,  an  editor,  a  professor,  and  a  represen- 
tative of  the  United  States  at  the  courts  of  Spain 
and  England,  he  draws  a  graphic  picture  of  Boston 
in  the 'forties,  when  literature  was  the  fashion,  but 
not  yet  a  profession. 

**One  cannot  conceive  more  fortunate  or  charm- 
ing conditions,"  says  Mr.  Hale,  "than  those  of  the 
boyhood  and  early  education  of  James  Russell 
Lowell."  His  father,  the  Rev.  Charles  Lowell, 
was  the  minister  of  a  large  parish  in  Boston  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  while  his  mother — who  be- 
fore her  marriage  was  Harriet  Spence,  a  daughter 
of  Mary  Traill,  of  the  same  family  to  which  Minna 
Trail,  of  Scott's  novel  of  **The  Pirate,"  belongs  — 
was  a  person  of  remarkable  nature  and  accom- 
plishments. Lowell  was  born  at  Cambridge  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  1819,  Washing- 
ton's birthday.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
quite  young,  and  almost  from  his  birth  he  was 
placed  under  the  charge  of  his  sister  (Mrs.  Put- 
nam) eight  years  older.  In  all  the  years  of  this 
tender  intimacy  they  never  had  but  one  misunder- 
standing: 

He  was  quite  clear  that  he  had  a  right  to  do 
this;  she  was  equally  sure  that  he  must  do  that. 
For  a  minute  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  parting 
of  the  ways.  There  was  no  assertion  of  authority 
on  her  part;  there  could  be  none.  But  he  saw  the 
dejection  of  sorrow  on  her  face.  And  this  was 
enough.  He  rushed  back  to  her,  yielded  the 
whole  point,  and  their  one  dispute  was  at  an  end. 
The  story  is  worth  telling,  if  only  as  an  early  and 
exquisite  exhibition  of  the  profound  affection  for 
others  which  is  at  the  basis  of  Lowell's  life.  If  to 
this  loving  kindness  you  add  an  extraordinary 
self-control,  you  have  the  leading  characteristic  of 
his  nature  as  it  appears  to  those  who  knew  him 
earliest  and  best,  and  who  have  such  right  to  know 
where  the  motives  of  his  life  are  to  be  found. 

In  1834,  Lowell  entered  Harvard  College  at  the 
age  of  fifteen: 

Most  of  the  work  at  the  college  was  then  done 
in  rather  dreary  recitations,  such  as  you  might  ex- 
pect in  a  somewhat  mechanical  school  for  boys 
today.  But  Edward  Tyrrel  Channing,  brother  of 
the  great  divine,  met  his  pupils  face  to  face  and 
hand  to  hand.  He  deserves  the  credit  of  the 
English  of  Emerson,  Holmes,  Sumner,  Clarke, 
Bellows,  Lowell,  Higginson,  and  other  men  whom 
he  trained.  Their  English  did  more  credit  to 
Harvard  College,  I  think,  than  any  other  of  its 
achievements  for  those  thirty-two  years.   You  sat, 


physically,  at  his  side.  He  read  your  themes 
aloud  with  you — so  loud,  if  he  pleased,  that  all  of 
the  class  who  were  present  could  hear  his  remarks 
of  praise  or  ridicule. 

In  1836,  when  Lowell  was  a  sophomore,  Mr. 
Longfellow  came  to  Cambridge,  a  young  man,  to 
begin  his  long  and  valuable  life  in  the  college. 
His  presence  there  proved  a  benediction,  and,  I 
might  say,  marks  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Har- 
vard. In  the  first  place,  he  was  fresh  from  Eu- 
rope, and  he  gave  the  be.st  possible  stimulus  to  the 
budding  interest  in  German  literature.  In  the 
second  place,  he  came  from  Bowdoin  College,  and 
in  those  days  it  was  a  very  good  thing  for  a  Har- 
vard undergraduate  to  know  that  there  were  peo- 
ple not  bred  in  Cambridge  quite  as  well  read,  as 
intelligent,  as  elegant  and  accomplished  as  any 
Harvard  graduate.  In  the  third  place,  Longfellow, 
though  he  was  so  young,  ranked  already  as  a  man 
of  letters.  This  was  no  broken  winded  minister 
who  had  been  made  professor.  He  was  not  a 
lawyer  without  clients  or  adoctor  without  patients, 
for  whom  a  place  had  to  be  found.  He  was  al- 
ready known  as  a  poet  by  all  educated  people  in 
America.  The  boys  had  read  in  the  **First  Class 
Book"  his  "Summer  Shower"  verses.  By  litera- 
ture, pure  and  simple,  and  the  work  of  literature, 
he  had  won  his  way  to  the  chair  of  the  Smith  pro- 
fessorship of  modern  literature,  to  which  George 
Ticknor  had  already  given  distinction.  Every 
undergraduate  knew  all  of  this,  and  felt  that 
young  Longfellow's  presence  was  a  new  feather 
in  our  cap,  as  one  did  not  feel  when  one  of  our 
own  seniors'was  made  a  tutor,  or  one  of  our  own 
tutors  was  made  a  professor. 

But  better  than  this  for  the  college,  Longfellow 
succeeded,  as  no  other  man  did,  in  breaking  that 
line  of  belt  ice  which  parted  the  students  from 
their  teachers.  Partly,  perhaps,  because  he  was 
so  young;  partly  because  he  was  agreeable  and 
charming;  partly  because  he  had  the  manners  of 
a  man  of  the  world,  because  he  had  spoken  French 
in  Paris  and  Italian  in  Florence;  but  chief  of  all 
because  he  chose,  he  was  companion  and  friend 
of  the  undergraduates.  He  would  talk  with  them 
and  walk  with  them;  would  sit  with  them  and 
smoke  with  them.  You  never  spoke  contemptu- 
ously of  him,  and  he  never  patronized  you. 

At  this  time  the  whole  drift  of  fashion,  occupa- 
tion, and  habit  among  the  undergraduates  ran  in 
lines  suggested  by  literature: 

Athletics  and  sociology  are,  I  suppose,  now  the 
fashion  at  Cambridge.  But  literature  was  the 
fashion  then.  ^  In  November,  when  the  State  elec- 
tion came  round,  there  would  be  the  least  possible 
spasm  of  political  interest,  but  you  might  really 
say  that  nobody  cared  for  politics.  Not  five  **men" 
in  college  saw  a  daily  newspaper.  My  classmate, 
William  Francis  Channing,  would  have  been 
spoken  of,  I  think,  as  the  only  abolitionist  in  col- 
lege in  1838,  the  year  when  Lowell  graduated.  I 
remember  that  Dr.  Walter  Channing,  the  brother 
of  our  professor,  came  out  to  lecture  one  day  on 
temperance.  There  was  a  decent  attendance  of 
undergraduates,  but  it  was  an  attendance  of  pure 
condescenson  on  their  part. 

The  following  incident  related  by  Mr.  Hale 
shows  what  little  interest  the  students  took  in 
anything  but  literature: 
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In  the  year  1840  I  was  at  West  Point  for  the 
first  time,  with  William  Story,  Lowell's  classmate 
and  friend,  and  with  Story's  sister  and  mine.  We 
enjoyed  to  the  full  the  matchless  hospitality  of 
West  Point,  seeing  its  lions  under  the  special  care 
of  two  young  officers  of  our  own  age.  They  had 
just  finished  their  course,  as  we  had  recently  fin- 
ished ours  at  Harvard.  One  day,  when  Story  and 
I  were  by  ourselves,  after  we  had  been  talking 
of  our  studies  with  these  gentlemen,  Stoiy  said  to 
me:  **Ned,  it  is  all  very  well  to  keep  a  stiff  upper 
lip  with  these  fellows;  but  how  did  you  dare  to 
tell  them  that  we  studied  about  projectiles  at 
Cambridge?'' 

"Because  we  did,"  said  I. 

"Did  I  ever  study  projectiles?"  asked  Story, 
puzzled. 

"Certainly  you  did,"  said  I.  "You  used  to  go  up 
to  Pierce,  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons  in 
the  summer  when  you  were  a  junior  with  a  blue 
book  which  had  a  white  back." 

"I  know  I  did,"  said  Story,  **and  was  I  studying 
projectiles  then?  This  is  the  first  time  I  ever 
beard  of  it." 

A  curious  little  anecdote,  which  illustrates  the 
Boston  of  the  'forties,  runs  thus: 

Ticknor  &  Fields,  Tennyson's  American  pub" 
lishers.  had  just  brought  out  "In  Memoriam."  Mr- 
George  S.  Hillard  looked  in  as  he  went  down 
town,  took  up  the  book  and  said:  "Tennyson  has 
done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch  did  for  love, 
Mr.  Fields."  to  which  Mr.  Fields  assented,  and  his 
friend  went  his  way.  Not  displeased  with  his  own 
remark,  when  he  came  to  his  office  Hillard  re- 
peated it  to  Sumner,  who  in  turn  repeated  it  to 
Cleveland,  perhaps,  when  he  looked  in.  Going 
home  to  lunch,  Sumner  goes  in  at  the  shop,  takes 
up  the  new  book,  and  says:  "Your  Tennyson  is 
out,  Mr.  Fields.  What  Petrarch  did  for  love, 
Tennyson  has  done  for  friendship."  Mr.  Fields 
again  assents,  and  it  is  half  an  hour  before  Mr. 
Cleveland  enters.  He  also  is  led  to  say  that  Ten- 
nyson has  done  for  friendship  what  Petrarch  has 
done  for  love;  and  before  the  sun  sets  Mr.  Fields 
receives  the  same  suggestion  from  Longfellow, 
and  then  from  Felton.  who  have  fallen  in  with 
their  accustomed  friends,  and  looks  in  to  see  the 
new  books,  on  their  way  out  to  Cambridge. 

Lowell  first  saw  Maria  White  on  the  first  of 
December,  1839.  She  was  exquisitely  beautiful; 
her  tastes  and  habits  were  perfectly  simple;  her 
education -was  excellent.  They  loved  each  other 
from  the  beginning,  and  soon  were  engaged: 

Their  lives  were  wholly  bound  up  in  each  other. 
He  was  writing  to  her  charming  letters  of  poetry 
and  prose,  and  she  to  him  in  letters  as  charming 
They  read  together,  they  dreamed  together,  they 
forecast  the  future  together.  In  such  at  atmos- 
phere it  was  natural  that  he  should  choose  that 
future  rightly. 

"Perhaps  then  first  he  understood 
Himself  how  wondrously  endued." 

He  knew  what  was  in  him.  By  this  time  he 
knew  he  could  work  steadily,  and  when  he  wrote 
in  triumph. 

"I  am  a  maker  and  a  poet, 
I  feel  it  and  I  know  it," 


he  wrote   in    that  frank  confidence    in  his  future 
which  his  future  wholly  justified. 

Mr.  Lowell  and  Miss  White  were  married  in  the 
end  of  December,  1844. 

Among  her  other  exquisite  faculties  she  had  a 
sense  of  humor  as  keen  as  his,  and  both  of  them 
would  run  on  in  the  funniest  way,  about  their 
plans  for  economical  housekeeping.  Sheet-iron, 
air-tight  stoves  had  just  come  into  being.  I  be- 
lieve I  never  see  one  to  this  day  without  recollect- 
ing in  what  an  amusing  vein  of  absurd  exaggeration 
she  once  showed,  in  the  lively  talk,  of  how  much 
they  were  going  to  save  in  the  detail  of  domestic 
life  by  the  use  of  that  most  un romantic  bit  of 
household  machinery. 

"A  Year's  Life,"  his  maiden  volume  of  poems, 
had  been  published  in  1841,  about  the  time  of 
their  engagement.     Mr.  Hale  adds: 

We  used  to  pretend  that,  weeks  in  advance  of 
the  publication,  multitudes  of  young  girls  who 
took  a  tender  interest  in  the  most  romantic  of  mar- 
riages, walked  daily  from  one  to  another  of  the 
half-dozen  book-shops  in  little  Boston  to  inquire 
if  "A  Year's  Life"  were  ready,  and  thus  to  stimu- 
late the  interest  and  curiosity  of  booksellers  and 
their  clerks.  I  think  that  the  larger  publishers  of 
to-day  even  would  say  that  the  sale  was  more  than 
is  to  be  expected  from  any  new  volume  of  short 
poems.  This  was,  of  course,  only  a  retail  sale  in 
Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns.  There  was 
as  yet  no  demand  for  "Lowell's  Poems"  in  New 
York,  Philadelphia,  or  London. 

In  his  chapter  on  "Politics  in  the  War,"  Mr. 
Halerelates  the  following  anecdote  of  Mr.  Gay,  an 
Abolitionist,  who  at  the  time  of  the  assassination 
of  Lincoln,  was  acting  editor  of  the  Tribune: 

With  the  news  of  the  murder  of  Lincoln  there 
came  to  New  York  every  other  terrible  message. 
The  office  of  the  Tribune y  of  course,  received 
echoes  from  all  the  dispatches  which  showed  the 
alarm  at  Washington.  There  were  orders  for  the 
arrest  of  this  man,  there  were  suspicions  of  the 
loyalty  of  that  man.  No  one  knew  what  the  mor- 
row might  bring. 

In  the  midst  of  the  anxieties  of  such  hours  to 
Mr.  Gay,  there  entered  the  foreman  of  the  type- 
setting room.  He  brought  with  him  the  proof  of  ' 
Mr.  Greeley's  leading  article,  as  he  had  left  it  be- 
fore leaving  the  city  for  the  day.  It  was  a  brutal, 
bitter,  sarcastic,  personal  attack  on  President  Lin- 
coln —  the  man  who,  when  Gay  read  the  article, 
was  dying  in  Washington. 

Gay  read  the  article,  and  asked  the  foreman 
if  he  had  any  private  place  where  he  could  lock 
up  the  type,  to  which  no  one  but  himself  had 
access.  The  foreman  said  he  had.  Gay  bade  him 
tie  up  the  type  and  tell  no  one  what  he  had 
told  him.  Of  course  no  such  article  appeared  in 
the  Tribune  the  next  morning. 

But  when  Gay  arrived  on  the  next  day  at  the 
office  he  was  met  with  the  news  that  "the  old 
man"  was  very  angry.  Gay  waited  upon  Greeley. 

"Are  you  there,  Mr.  Gay?  I  have  been  looking 
for  you.  They  tell  me  that  you  ordered  my 
leader  out  of  this  morning's  paper.  Is  it  your 
paper  or  mine?  I  should  like  to  know  if  I  cannot 
print  what  I  choose  in  my  own  newspaper!"  This 
in  great  rage.   . 
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"This  paper  is  yours,  Mr.  Greeley.  The  article 
is  in  type  upstairs,  and  you  can  use  it  when  you 
choose.  Only  this,  Mr.  Greeley:  I  know  New 
York,  and  I  hope  and  believe,  before  God,  that 
there  is  so  much  virtue  in  New  York  that,  if  I  had 
let  that  article  go  into  this  morning's  paper,  there 
would  not  be  one  brick  upon  another  in  the 
Tribune  office  now.  Certainly,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  there  were." 

Mr.  Greeley  was  cowed.  He  said  not  a  word, 
nor  ever  al'uded  to  the  subject  again. 

Lowell  devoted  much  of  his  after  life  to  steady 

business  of  editing  periodicals,  and  there  is  many 

a   pretty  story  of  the   encouragement  which   he 

gave  to   young  writers  at  the  very  beginning  of 

their  career.     Here  is  one: 

When  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich,  somewhat  tim- 
idly, sent  his  first  poem  to  the  Atlantic^  Lowell  at 
once  recognized  its  worth,  and  sent  to  him  the 
most  cordial  thanks.  Many  years  after,  Aldrich 
found  himself,  in  turn,  editor  of  the  Atlantic, 
Lowell,  then  at  the  height  of  his  reputation,  sent 
a  poem  to  the  magazine.  Aldrich  had  the  fun  to 
copy,  in  acknowledging  the  manuscript,  the  very 
note  which  Lowell  wrote  to  him,  most  kindly,  20 
years  before,  in  which,  he  recognized  the  value  of 
his  first  contribution.  Lowell  came  round  to  the 
office  at  once,  and  told  Aldrich  that  he  had  almost 
determined  him  '*to  adopt  a  literary  career." 

"No  one,"  says  Hale,  "who  was  present  when 
his  'Commemoration  Ode'  was  delivered  at  Cam- 
bridge can  forget  the  occasion."  It  was  produced 
in  1865,  and  was  in  every  regard  historical: 

Peace  was  concluded,  and  the  country  drew  a 
long  breath  with  joy  for  the  first  time.  An  im- 
mense assembly  of  the  graduates  came  together. 
As  many  of  them  as  could,  filed  into  the  church 
for  religious  services.  On  such  occasions  at  Cam- 
bridge the  graduates  entered  the  church  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  I  remember  that  on  that 
occasion  the  attendance  was  so  large  that  my  own 
class,  26  years  out  of  college,  were  among  the  last 
persons  who  could  enter  the  building.  We  stood 
in  the  aisles,  because  there  were  no  seats  for  us. 

After  these  services  the  whole  body  of  the 
alumni  sat  at  a  Spartan  college  feast  in  that  part 
of  "the  yard,"  as  we  say  at  Cambridge,  which  is 
♦  between  Harvard  and  Holden  Halls.  And  there 
Lowell  delivered  bis  "Commemoration  Ode."  His 
own  intense  interest  was  evident  enough;  but  it 
was  reflected  in  what  I  might  call  the  passionate 
interest  with  which  people  heard.  It  was  said 
afterward,  and  I  think  this  appears  in  his  letters, 
that  the  final  business  of  writing  this  wonderful 
poem  had  all  been  done  in  forty-eight  hours 
before  he  delivered  it.  But  then,  as  the  reader 
sees,  it  had  been  more  than  four  years  in  the 
writing.  The  inspiration  had  come  from  day  to 
day,  and  he  poured  out  here  the  expression  of 
what  he  had  been  thinking  and  feeling,  in  joy 
and  sorrow,  in  hope  and  fear,  in  learning  and  for- 
getting, for  all  that  period  of  crisis  and  strain. 

In  this  connection  Mr.  Hale  quotes  the  follow- 
ing well  authenticated  story  of  sympathy  and 
telepathy  as  related  by  the  hero  himself,  one  of 
Lowell's  pupils,  who  says: 

"I  spent  the  night  before  Commemoration  Day 
on  a  lounge  in  Hollis   21,  the   room  of  my  class- 


mate Hudson,  who  was  a  tutor.  I  could  not  after- 
ward remember  dreaming  of  anything  in  partic- 
ular; but  as  I  woke  I  heard, 

"  *And  what  they  dare  to  dream  of,  dare  to  die  for.' 

**  *Rather  a  good  sentiment,'  I  said  to  myself; 
*and  it  seems  to  be  appropriate  to  the  day — then 
just  dawning.     And  so  I  dropped  off  again. 

"The  dinner  was  spread,  as  you  remember,  in 
the  green  bounded  by  Harvard,  HoUis  and  Hol- 
den. My  seat  was  just  about  in  the  middle.  Mr. 
Lowell  was  a  few  rods  nearer  Holden  and  a  good 
deal  nearer  Hollis — about  under  the  more  south- 
erly window  of  Hollis  21.  When  he  rose,  there 
was  a  prolonged  closing  of  the  ranks— I  remem- 
ber the  rustle  of  many  feet  on  the  grass — and  Mr. 
Lowell  waited  till  all  was  quiet  before  he  began 
reading.    As  he  read,  when  he  came  to  the  words, 

"  'Their  higher  instinct  knew 
Those  love  her  best /' 

"I  began  to  feel,  not  that  I  had  heard  this  be- 
fore, but  that  something  familiar  was  coming. 

"  'Who  to  themselves  are  true,' 

went  on  the  reader.     'Hullo !'  said  I  to  myself,  *I 
ought  to  know  the  next  line.' 

'And  what  they  dare ' 

"  'Yes,  but  it  isn't  going  to  rhyme,'  and  this 
without  distinctly  repeating  the  rest  of  the  line." 

When  my  friend  had  observed  that  "die  for" 
would  not  rhyme  with  "true."  Lowell  came  to  his 
relief  by  saying, 

"And  what  they  dare  to  dream,  dare  to  do." 

When  the  new  Hayes  administration  came  into 
power,  it  immediately  made  advances  to  Mr. 
Lowell  to  ask  him  if  he  would  not  represent  us  at 
one  of  the  European  courts.  Four  foreign  mis- 
sions were  offered  him.  He  declined  all,  but  in 
declining  said,  without  much  thought,  that 
.  if  they  had  offered  him  the  mission  to  Spain  he 
would  have  gone.  Mr.  Evarts  was  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  may  readily  be  imagined  that  he  was 
able  "to  manage  it": 

The  sovereign  then  on  the  throne  was  Alfonso 
the  Twelfth,  and  one  of  Lowell's  earliest  dis- 
patches describes  the  ceremonies  attending  his 
marriage  with  his  first  wife,  the  young  Princess 
Mercedes.  When  he  was  presented  to  the  King 
he  made  his  speech  In  English,  the  King  answer- 
ing him  in  Spanish,  then  came  forward  and 
exchanged  a  few  compliments  in  French.  But 
very  soon  it  appears  that  he  was  determined  not 
to  be  dependent  on  any  interpreter,  or  on  the 
accomplishment  of  any  of  the  foreign  officers  with 
whom  be  had  to  do:  "I  am  turned  schoolboy 
again,  and  have  a  master  over  me  once  more — a 
most  agreeable  man,  Don  Herminegegildo  Giner 
de  los  Rios,  who  comes  to  me  every  morning  at  9 
o'clock  for  an  hour.  We  talk  Spanish  together 
(he  doesn't  understand  a  word  oi  English),  and  I 
work  hard  at  translation  and  the  like."  And 
again:  "This  morning  I  wrote  a  note  to  one  of  the 
.papers  here,  in  which  my  teacher  found  only  a 
single  word  to  change.  Wasn't  that  pretty  well 
for  a  boy  of  my  standing  ?"  This  he  writes  to  his 
daughter  and  Miss  Norton:  "I  am  working  now 
at  Spanish  as  I  used  to  work  at  old  French,  that 
is,  all  the  time  and  with  all  my  might.    I  mean  to 
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know  it  better  than  they  do,  which  is  not  saying 
much." 

Early  in  1880  lyowell  received  unexpectedly  a 

request   from   the   Department  of  State  that  he 

would   represent  the  nation    in    England.      He 

writes  to  his  daughter  the   following  interesting 

account  of  his  transfer: 

•*Day  before  yesterday  I  was  startled  with  a 
cipher  telegraro.  My  first  thought  was  *Row  in 
Cuba!  I  shall  have  no  end  of  bother !'  It  turned 
out  to  be  this:  'President  has  nominated  you  to 
England.  He  regards  it  as  essential  to  the  public 
service  that  you  should  accept  and  make  your 
personal  arrangements  to  repair  to  London  as 
early  as  may  be.  Your  friends,  whom  I  have 
conferred  with,  concur  in  this  view.*  " 

Then  Lowell  says  he  was  afraid  of  the  effect  of 
the  news  on  Mrs,  Lowell,  who  was  recovering 
from  a  long  and  desperate  illness;  but  she  was 
pleased,  and  began  to  contrive  how  he  might 
accept.  He  goes  on:  "I  answered:  *Feel  highly 
honored  by  President's  confidence.  Could  accept 
if  allowed  two  months'  delay.  Impossible  to 
move  or  leave  my  wife  sooner.'  " 

When  Mr.  Hale  was  in    Madrid   he   heard  this 

story  of  how  it   happened  that   the   two  months' 
delay  did   not  prove  necessary: 

Just  at  this  juncture  poor  Mrs.  Lowell  was  con- 
fined to  her  bed,  and  had  been  for  some  time.  It 
happened  that  a  candle  set  fire  to  the  bed-cur- 
tains and  the  attendants  present  fell  on  their 
knees  to  implore  the  assistance  of  the  Holy  Mother, 
but  Mrs.  Lowell  sprang  up  and  herself  took  the 
direction  of  the  best  methods  for  extinguishing 
the  flames.  So  soon  as  nurses  and  others  could 
be  brought  into  shape,  it  proved  that  the  adven- 
ture had  not  been  an  injury  to  their  mistress,  but 
rather  an  advantage.  The  doctor  was  summoned 
at  once,  and  within  a  very  short  time  was  able  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Lowell  could  be  removed  with  care 
and  sent  by  steamer  to  England.  Mr.  Lowell  was 
said  :o  have  telegraphed  at  once  to  Washington 
that  he  could  transfer  his  residence  immediately, 
as  he  was  asked  to  do.  Accordingly,  by  a  well- 
contrived  and  convenient  arrangement,  the  invalid 
was  taken  by  rail  to  the  sea,  thence  by  rail  to 
England,  with  no  unfavorable  results  to  her 
health. 

In  England,  Lowell  was  a  great  favorite  in  pri- 
vate society,  as  he  was  ev^sry where: 

In  1882  somebody  told  me  in  London  the  story 
of  an  invitation  which  Lord  Granville,  the  For- 
eign Minister,  had  sent  him.  Lord  Granville, 
in  a  friendly  note,  asked  him  to  dinner,  saying  at 
the  same  time  that  he  knew  how  foolish  it  was  to 
give  such  short  notice  **to  the  most  engaged  man 
in  London."  Lowell  replied  that  "the  most  en- 
gaged man  is  glad  to' dine  with  the  most  en- 
gaging." 

His  stay  in  England  lasted  until  June  10,  1885. 
Mrs.  Lowell  had  died  in  February  of  that  year. 
When  Lowell  landed  in  America  it  was  nearly 
seven  years  since  he  had  left  our  shores  on  his 
way  to  Spain.  And  these  were  seven  years 
which  had  changed  in  a  thousand  ways  the  con- 
ditions of  his  old  American  home.  Elmwood,  and 
Cambridge,  and  Harvard  College,  and  New  Eng- 


land, and  America  were  not  the  same  that  thev 
had  been.  And  he,  almost  without  a  vocation, 
was  obliged  to  establish  his  new  avocations.  After 
his  return  he  took  great  pleasure  in  snubbing  the 
Anglomaniacs  who  wanted  to  show  by  their  pro- 
nunciation or  the  choice  of  their  words  that  they 
had  crossed  the  ocean.  Mr.  Hale  instances  one 
case: 

I  think  that  every  one  who  is  still  living  of  the 
little  dinner-party,  where  he  tortured  one  of  these 
younger  men,  will  remember  the  fun  of  his 
attacks.  This  was  one  of  the  men  whom  you  run 
against  every  now  and  then,  who  thought  he 
must  say  "Brummagem"  because  Englishmen  said 
so  a  hundred  years  ago;  and  on  this  occasion  he 
was  taking  pains  to  pronounce  the  word  "clerk" 
as  if  it  rhymed  with  "lark"— "as  she  is  spoken  in 
England, you  know  !"  Lowell  just  pounced  upon 
him  as  an  eagle  might  pounce  on  a  lark,  to  ask 
why  he  did  so;  why,  if  it  were  our  fashion  to 
pronounce  the  word  "as  she-is  spelled,"  we  ought 
not  to  do  so;  whether  on  the  whole  this  were  not 
the  old  pronunciation,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

He  died  in  August,  1891,  six  years  after  his 
return.  Of  these  years  we  have  in  his  letters  a 
record  of  pathetic  interest,  "and  every  one  who 
knew  him  and  who  loved  him  will  say  that  of  the 
seven  decades  of  his  life — to  which  more  than 
once  he  alludes — he  never  seemed  more  cheerful, 
and  companionable,  and  cordial,  and  wise  than  in 
the  seventh." 

Published  by  Houghton,  Mifllin  &  Co.;  Boston; 

price,  $3. 
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If  I  stray  woodward,  not  for  me 

The  loudest  warbler  in  the  tree. 

But  rather  one  that  sings  apart 

The  simple  songs  that  touch  the  heart. 

And  so,  although  I  may  aspire. 

Be  mine  the  temperate  desire — 

Not  for  the  missal-marvel  old 

Illumed  with  mediaeval  gold, 

Not  for  the  rare  black-letter  text. 

O'er  which  his  soul  a  Caxton  vext, 

Nor  what  some  seek  through  shine  and  snow, 

A  priceless  Shakespeare  folio! 

?ut  only  this— one  little  book 

Where  through  do  bird  and  bee  and  brook, 

In  their  melodious  employ. 

Sing  on  and  on  and  on  of  joy; 

And  where,  amid  the  Maytime  flowers. 

Love,  without  rival,  rules  the  hours. 

One  little  book — whose  title  date 

Reads  quaintly,  1648; 

In  Saint  Paul's  churchyard,  we  are  told. 

Sold  at  the  Crown  and  Marygold. 

One  little  book— if  fortune  please — 

Herrick,  a  "first"  Hesperides! 

— CUNTON   SC0I,I,ARD. 
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A  Literary  History  of  Ireland* 

Of  this  book,  as  tbe  author  himself  says,  a 
"Literary  History  of  Irish  Ireland"  would  be  a 
more  appropriate  title.  In  it  no  reference  is  made 
to  the  works  of  "Anglicised  Irishmen,"  or  to  those 
of  Farquhar,  of  Swift,  of  Goldsmith,  or  of  Burke, 
because  these  authors  "find  their  true  and  natural 
place  in  every  history  of  English  literature."  Dr. 
Hyde,  therefore,  divides  literary  Ireland  into  two 
parts,  the  line  of  cleavage  being  the  lanj^uage 
spoken,  and  confines  himself  to  those  Irish  writers 
who  have  used  the  Celtic  tongue. 

Disadvantages  attend  this  course.  If  Scott, 
Burns,  Hume,  and  Carlyle  were  tabooed  in  a 
literary  history  of  Scotland  simply  on  the  score  of 
their  occupying  an  honored  place  in  English  liter- 
ature, the  true  proportions  of  the  Scotch  genius 
would  be  destroyed.  In  the  same  way  Dr.  Hyde 
seems  by  his  plan  tt)  do  injustice  to  the  real 
magnitude  of  the  contribution  to  literature  of  the 
Irish  people.  His  excuse  is  that  appeal  is  made 
in  this  volume  to  the  student  of  Celtic.  The  spirit 
of  the  book  is  revealed  in  its  dedication,  which 
runs:  '*To  the  members  of  the  Gaelic  league,  the 
only  body  in  Ireland  which  appears  to  realize  the 
fact  that  Ireland  has  a  past,  has  a  history,  has  a 
literature,  and  the  only  body  in  Ireland  which 
seeks  to  render  the  present  a  rational  continuation 
of  the  past,  I  dedicate  this  attempt  at  a  review  of 
that  literature  which,  despite  its  present  neglected 
position,  they  feel  and  know  to  be  a  true  possession 
of  national  importance." 

Dr.  Brinkley  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  once 
uttered  the  remark,  "Surely  you  do  not  mean  to  tell 
us  that  there  exists  the  slightest  evidence  to  prove 
that  the  Irish  bad  any  acquaintance  with  the  arts 
of  civilized  life  anterior  to  the  arrival  in  Ireland 
of  the  English!"  In  justice  to  Dr.  Hyde  it  must 
be  granted  that  one  has  merely  to  glance  through 
the  first  two  hundred  pages  of  his  volume,  devoted 
rather  to  the  historv  of  Irish  civilization  than  to 
the  history  of  Irish  literature,  to  conclude  that 
Dr.  Brinkley  was  not  only  a  prejudiced  but  an 
ignorant  critic.  When  the  author  does  at  last 
reach  the  earliest  saga  and  romance,  "in  which 
the  very  essence  of  the  national  life  of  Erin  was 
embodied,"  he  gives  proof  not  only  of  having 
read  Windisch,  Zimmer,  D'Arbois  de  Tubainville, 
and  other  authorities,  but  also  of  having  every- 
where made  investigations  on  his  own  account. 
Of  special  charm  in  this  section  are  the  elaborate 
tales  of  Deirdre  and  Cuchulain. 

Two-thirds  of  the  entire  work  are  concerned 
with  Ireland  previous  to  the  Norman  invasion  in 
May,  1 169.  "It  is  not  too  much  to  say,"  writes 
Dr.  Hyde,  "that  for  three  centuries  after  the  Nor- 
man Conquest,  Ireland  produced  nothing  in  art 
literature  or  scholarship  even  faintly  compara- 
ble to  what  she  achieved  before.     With  the  Nor- 


mans came  collapse."  At  the  close  of  these  three 
centuries  there  was  a  revival  of  Irish  letters,  but 
soon  came  Aughrim  and  the  Boyne,  which  "put 
an  end  to  the  dream  that  the  Irish  would  ever 
again  bear  sway  in  their  own  land;"  and  "the 
poets  fell  back  into  lamentations  over  the  past 
and  impotent  prophecies  of  the  return  to  the 
Stuarts  and  the  resurrection  of  Erin."  The  author 
does  not  at  this  point  prevent  the  reader  from 
suspecting  that  he,  in  thus  himself  dismembering 
Ireland,  fails  to  give  the  complete  message  of  iis 
literature. 

Of  Irish  poetry,  whose  literary  form  Dr.  Hyde 
holds  in  great  esteem,  he  gives  a  number  of  curi- 
ous and  interesting  examples,  which,  as  he  adds, 
hardly,  if  at  all,  lend  themselves  to  translation. 
To  the  famous  "Ossianic"  poems  he  gives  the  too 
short  space  of  fifteen  pages,  although,  to  iht  Eng- 
lish ear  at  least,  no  other  translated  Celtic  poetry 
is  able  to  vie  with  them.  Of  the  king  of  the 
Fenians  it  is  written  in  a  translation  very  true  to 
the  original: 

The  warbling  of  blackbirds  in  Letter  Lee, 
The  strand  where  the  billows  of  Ruree  fall, 

The  bellowing  ox  upon  wild  Moy-mee, 
The  lowing  of  calves  upon  Glen-da-vaul, 

The  wash  of  the  waves  on  his  bark  afar. 
The  yelp  of  the  pack  as  they  round  Drum-liss, 

The  baying  of  Bran  upon  Knock-in-ar, 

The  murmur  of  fountains  below  Slievemis. 

Again  Ossian  writes  of  the  song  of  the  black- 
bird which  greeted  his  ear  in  the  morning  and  of 
the  sounds  he  heard  at  night: 

The  tuneful  tumult  of  that  bird, 
The  belling  deer  on  ferny  steep: 

This  welcome  in  the  dawn  he  heard, 
These  soothed  at  eve  his  sleep. 

No  one,  shut  up  though  he  is  to  a  translation, 

needs  to  be  told  that  this  is  poetry. — Lit  World, 

*Literary  History  of  Ireland:  From  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.     By  Douglas  Hyde,  LL.  D.,  M.  R.  I.  A.  New 

York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  1899.  l4-00. 

* 

HE  HAD  PRAYED. 

A  writer  in  the  Rochester  Post  Express  tells  a 
good  story  abont  an  English  bookseller  of  whom  a 
lady  inquired  for  one  of  Browning's  works.  The 
bookseller  answered  that  he  had  given  up  keeping 
Browning,  and,  what  was  more,  he  had  tried  to 
read  him  and  coutd  make  nothing  out  of  any  of 
his  poems.  ''Indeed!"  the  lady  answered;  and 
then,  being  in  search  of  another  poet,  she  added, 
"But  you  have  Praed?"  "Yes,  indeed,  ma'am.  I 
have  prayed  over  it,  but  still  I  got  no  light,'* 

* 

Publisher:  Can   you  turn  out  another  book  in 

three   weeks  ?      Author:    Why   so  soon  ?     Pub- 
lisher: It  will   never  do   to  let  the  public  forget 
you. 
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ACQUISITIONS  OF  THE  BRITISH  MUSEUM. 

Dr.  Garnett,  in  his  annual  report  of  the  British 
Museum,  states  that  in  the  department  of  printed 
books  there  has  been  an  accession  of  some  1 14,050. 
Among  the  rarites  the  most  notable  acquisitions 
have  been  the  purchase  of  three  Caxtons.  With 
"The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience,"  bought  in  1897  at 
the  6rst  Ashburnham  sale,  during  the  last  two 
years  the  library  has  obtained  more  Caxtons  than 
from  1851  to  1896.  Strange  to  say,  two  of  the  Cax- 
tons were  found  in  the  library,  and  had  formed 
part  of  the  collection  of  Maurice  Spalding,  an  anti- 
quary of  the  last  century.  Spalding  was  known 
to  have  had  not  less  then  seven  Caxtons.  Five  of 
these  the  library  now  has.  The  two  new  ones 
are  the  **Parvus  et  magnits  Chato,"  third  edition, 
and  **Ke  curta  Sapientiae,"  both  printed  about 
1481.  Of  each  of  these  works  only  two  copies  are 
known,  apart  from  those  now  in  the  museum. 
The  third  acquisition  of  a  Caxton  made  during 
the  year  is  the  "Proffytes  of  Tribulacyon,"  pur- 
chased at  the  sale  of  the  third  portion  of  the  library 
of  the  Earl  of  Ashburnham.  This  is  the  second  of 
three  tracts  printed  by  Caxton  in  1490,  and  gen- 
erally, although  without  the  authority  of  Caxton 
himself,  described  as  "ABooke  of  Divers  Ghostly 
Matters" — a  portion,  therefor,  of  a  collection,  but 
complete  in  itself. 
Ten  rare  Wynkynde  Wordesbave  also  been  pur- 
chased. Dr.  Garnett  tells  of  two  exceedingly  rare 
books  now  in  the  library.  One  was  privately 
printed  at  Naples  in  1487  and  1488;  the  proceeding 
against  Antonello  Petrucci  and  others  for  partici- 
pation in  the  conspiracy  of  the  Barons  against 
Ferdinand,  King  of  Naples,  in  i486,  and  the  in- 
quisition into  the  conspiracy  itself.  These,  per- 
haps the  first  instances  of  the  authorized  publica- 
tion of  judicial  proceedings,  appear  to  have  been 
circulated  among  the  Courts  of  Europe  in  vindi- 
cation of  Ferdinand's  action  against  the  conspir- 
ators. Few  books  of  equal  historical  interest  are 
so  rare.  Three  copies  of  the  first  and  two  of  the 
second  part,  including  those  now  acquired,  are 
known  to  be  in  existence,  but  no  library  except 
the  museum  possesses  both. 

Among  the  new  literary  matter  lately  acquired 
arc  the  poems  of  Arthur  Henry  Hallam,  printed 
to  accompany  Tennyson's  own  poems,  but  sup- 
pressed and  apparently  inaccessible  to  the  editors 
of  Hallam's  literary  remains,  since  it  includes 
many  pieces  not  to  be  found  there.  The  acquisi- 
tion has  also  been  made  of  the  first  American  edition 
of  Tennyson,  1846;  of  Sheridan's  presentation  copy 
of  his  "Monody  on  Garrick''  to  Boswell,  and  of  a 
copy  of  the  privately  printed  edition  of  T.  L. 
Peacock's  "Paper  Money  Lyrics,"  1837,  which 
have  not  been  completely  reproduced  in  his  col- 
lected works.  Among  curiosities  may  be  especi- 
ally mentioned   a  presentation  copy,  with   auto- 


graph, of  Voltaire's  "Refutation  d'un  ecrit  ano- 
nime  contre  la  memoire  de  fue  M.  Joseph  Saurin," 
1758,  a  remarkable  tract,  whose  existence  as  a 
separate  publication  seems  to  have  been  unknown; 
Harris's  "Life  of  Cromwell,"  1772  with- manuscript 
notes  by  W.  Squire,  the  fabricator  of  the  forged 
documents  relating  to  Cromwell,  which  imposed 
upon  Carlyle  testimonials  given  to  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson  on  his  candidature  for  the  Professor- 
ship of  Modern  History  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  late  Gen.  Gordon's  memorandum 
on  the  Treaties  of  Berlin  and  San  Stefano,  privately 
printed,  1880. 

ALFRED   DE   MUSSET. 

The  matinee  Alfred  de  Musset,  recently  given 
by  the  Bodiniere,  was  a  great  success.  The  poet 
par  excellence  of  "I'amour,  les  femmes,  et  les 
fleurs"  is  still  a  living  voice  to  the  present  genera- 
tion. For  over  forty^ years  the  annual  pilgrimage 
of  his  disciples  to  his  tomb  at  Pere-Lachaipe  in 
the  beginning  of  "le  joli  mois  de  mai"  has  been 
piously  continued,  and  this  year  the  tomb  of  the 
great  Hugo  is  reported  to  have  been  honored  with 
less  than  half  the  number  of  the  floral  tributes 
deposited  on  that  of  Alfred  de  Musset.  But  Hugo 
died  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  later;  so 
his  admirers  are  content  to  read  his  works  and 
temporarily  forget  his  anniversary  until  Time's 
mellow  aureole  has  gilded  his  fame.  Though 
Alfred  de  Musset's  last  days  were  troubled  by 
pecuniary  careS' (including  the  expenses  of  his 
own  interment),  the  only  thing  he  asked  of  his 
friends  was  "a  light  shade"  over  his  grave;  and  the 
willow  which  now  casts  over  his  last  resting-place 
the  "light  shade"  so  pathetically  requested 
was  brought  from  Parana  by  a  South  American 
poet — Hilarip  Kscasuba  by  name — who  cheerfully 
undertook  the  long  voyage  in  order  personally  to 
fulfill  the  desire  of  the  poet  whose  works  he  re- 
vered. Apropos  of  this  fact  may  be  mentioned 
the  assertion  that  the  poems  of  De  Musset  and  the 
memoirs  recently  published  by  his  old  house- 
keeper, Adele  Colin,  are  reported  to  have  had 
almost  as  wide  a  circulation  among  foreigners  as 
among  the  poet^s  own  compatriots. 

"But  devious  oft,  from  ev'ry  classic  muse, 
The  keen  collector  meaner  paths  will  choose; 
And  first  the  margin's  breadth  his  soul  employs, 
Pure,  snowy,  broad,  the  type  of  nobler  joys. 
In  vain  might  Homer  roll  the  tide  of  song, 
Or  Horace  smile,  or  TuUy  charm  the  throng; 
If  crost  by  Pallas'  ire,  the  trenchant  blade. 
Or  too  oblique,  or  near  the  edge,  invade, 
The  Bibliomane  exclaims,  with  haggard  eye, 
*No  margin!'  turns  in  haste,  and  scorns  to  buy." 

Fkrriar's  Bibliomania, 
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The  Book  Lifter. 

YouVe  heard  of  the   Book  Collector,  the  Book 

Lover,  the  Bookworm, 
The  Book  Maker  and  Book  Seller,  too^each  is 

a  welt  known  term. 
The  Book  Man  and  the  Book  Buyer  are  to  us  a 

real  delight, 
But  it's  of  the  bad  Book  Lifter   that  Fm  going 

for  to  write. 
His  smile  is  most   engaging,  and   he  has  a  well 

stocked  mind, 
He*s  suave   and    pleasant  spoken  and  particu- 
larly kind; 
But    I    know    his    tricks  and   manners,  and  I 

tremble  when  I  see 
The  odious  Book  Lifter  come  in  to  visit  me. 
He   entertains  me  with  the  latest  literary  chat, 
As    he    scans    my  newest  volumes.    Then  he 

picks  out  this  or  that, 
And  remarks  as  he  is  leaving  with  a  manner  so 

polite, 
**I'll   skim  this  over  hurriedly  and  send  it  back 

to-night." 
But  I  know  thebad  Book  Lifter's  the  forgetfull- 

est  of  men. 
And   I   know   that   I   shall  never  see  that  bor- 
rowed book  again. 
Or    perhaps,  with    much    apology,  his  case  he 

frankly  states, 
And    begs    a    book  of    reference  to  see  about 

some  dates. 
He'll    return    it  "on  the  morrow,"  but  I  feel  a 

little  glum 
O'er  a  well  defined  conviction  that  to*morrow'll 

never  come. 
Or  perhaps  he's  absent  minded —  doesn't  know 

what  he's  about, 
When  he  pockets  a  small  volume,  quite  uncon- 
sciously, no  doubt. 
Or  he  comes  when  I   am  not  at  home,  and  says 

that  he's  a  friend 
To  whom  at  any  time  most  willingly  my  books 

1  lend. 
Then  he  enters  with  assurance  and  a  deprecat- 
ing smirk, 
And  takes    a  handsome  copy  of  an  illustrated 

work. 
Or    perhaps    he  is  a  writer,  and  some  subject, 

unforseen. 
Necessitates  the  scanning  of  a  current  maga« 

zine; 
He    has    mislaid    his  copy — will  I  kindly  lend 

him  mine? 
Of   course    in    such    emergency  I  really  can't 

decline. 
Or  he  takes  the  newest  novel,  which  I  havn't 

read  myself, 
Or  volume  six  or  seven  from    a  set  upon  the 

shelf; 


Or  one  of  my  pet  classics,  or  a  rare  old  Elzevir — 

And  one  by  one  I  sadly  see  my  treasures  disap- 
pear. 

Fm  powerless  to  prevent  them,  for  I  can't  be 
such  a  dunce 

As  to  seem  to  doubt  the  promise,  *'This  shall  be 
returned  at  once." 

But  I  sigh  for  some  far  desert  isle  or  lonely  for- 
eign shore. 

Where  the  borrowers  cease  from  borrowing  and 
Book  Lifters  lift  no  more. 


Mark  Twain's  London  Speech. 

At  a  dinner  of  the  Authors'  Club,  in  London, 
in  June,  Mark  Twain  wds  a  guest  of  honor.  He 
was  greeted  with  much  enthusiasm,  and,  on  rising, 
began  by  humorously  saying  that  it  did  not  em- 
barass  him  to  hear  works  of  his  praised.  It  only 
pleased  and  delighted  him.  He  had  not  gone 
past  the  age  when  embarrassment  was  possible, 
it  was  true  enough;  but  he  had  reached  that  age 
where  he  knew  how  to  conceal  it.  It  was  such  a 
satisfaction  to  him  to  hear  Sir  Walter  Besant,  who 
was  much  more  competent  than  himself  to  judge 
of  his  work,  deliver  a  judgment  which  was  such 
a  contentment  to  his  spirit.  Well,  he  had 
thought  well  of  the  books  himself,  but  he  thought 
more  of  them  now.  It  also  charmed  him  to  hear 
Sir  Spencer  Walpole  deliver  a  similar  judgment, 
and  he  should  treasure  his  remarks  al&o;  he 
should  not  discount  them  in  any  possible  way. 
When  he  reported  them  to  his  family  they  would 
lose  nothing.  There  were,  however,  certain  her- 
edities which  came  down  to  them«  and  which 
their  writings  at  the  present  day  might  be 
traced.  He,  for  instance,  read  the  Walpole  Let- 
ters when  he  was  a  boy.  He  absorbed  them, 
gathered  in  their  grace,  wit  and  humor,  and  put 
them  away  to  be  used  by  and  by;  and  one  did 
that  so  unconsciously.  He  was  now  reminded  of 
what  use  those  Letters  had  been  to  him.  They 
must  not  claim  credit  in  America  for  what  was 
given  to  them  so  long  ago.  They  must  only  claim 
that  they  had  trimmed  this,  that  and  the  other, 
and  so  changed  their  appearance  that  they 
seemed  to  be  original.  The  gathering  thus  saw 
what  modesty  he  had  in  stock;  but  it  had  taken 
long  practice  to  get  it  there. 

But  he  must  not  stand  there  talking.  He  had 
meant  merely  to  get  up  and  give  his  thanks  for 
the  pleasant  things  the  preceding  speakers  had 
said.  He  wished  also  to  extend  his  thanks  to  the 
Authors'  Club  for  constituting  him  a  member  at  a 
reasonable  price  per  year,  and  for  giving  him  the 
benefit  of  their  legal  advice,  He  believed  they 
kept  a  lawyer.  He  had  always  kept  a  lawyer, 
too,  though  he  had  never  made  anything  put  of 
him.     It   was  of  service  to   an  author  to  have  a 


FOR  ISAAK  WALTON. 
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lawyer.  There  was  something  so  diagreeable  in 
baying  a  personal  contact  with  a  publisher.  It 
was  better  to  work  through  a  lawyer — and  lose 
your  case.  He  understood  that  the  publishers 
had  been  meeting  together.  He  did  not  know 
what  for,  but  possibly  they  were  devising  new 
and  mysterious  ways  of  remunerating  authors. 
He  only  wished  to  thank  them  for  electing  him  a 
member  of  that  club — he  believed  he  had  paid 
his  dues — and  to  thank  them  for  the  pleasant 
things  they  had  said  of  him. 

Last  February,  when  Rudyard  Kipling  was  ill 
in  America,  the  sympathy  which  was  poured  out 
to  him  was  genuine  and  sincere,  and  he  believed 
that  that  which  cost  Kipling  so  much  would 
bring  England  and  America  closer  together.  He 
had  been  proud  and  pleased  to  see  this  growing 
affection  and  respect  between  the  two  countries, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  continue  to  grow,  and 
please  God  it  would  continue  to  grow.  He  trusted 
they  would  leave  to  posterity,  if  they  could  not 
leave  anything  else,  a  friendship  between  Bng- 
Und  and  America  that  would  count  for  much. 
He  added  that  he  had  been  engaged  for  the  past 
eight  days  in  compiling  a  pun.  He  had  brought 
it  there  to  lay  it  at  their  feet,  and  not  to  ask  for 
their  indulgence,  but  for  their  applause.  It  was 
in  these  words: 

''Since  England  and  America  have  been  joined 
together  in  Kipling, 
May  they  not  be  severed  in  Twain." 

**THE  SOLITARY  VOLUME." 

It  is  rather  strange  that  when  a  certain  work  is 
said  to  be  represented  by  only  one  copy  in  exist- 
ence, which  is  broadly  advertised  as  high-priced, 
or  is  announced  to  have  been  sold  at  a  good  round 
sum,  several  other  copies  almost  instantly  come  to 
life.  The  earliest  known  copy  of  Mr.  Kipling's 
''School  Boy  Lyrics"  realized  on  April  24  last  at 
Sotheby's  the  extraordinary  price  of  ;^i3o.  On 
July  3  last  there  was  sold  three  copies  of  the  same 
booklet  which  had  later  come  to  light  on  the  sale 
of  the  alleged  solitary  volume.  A  few  years  ago 
a  book  collector  offered  a  large  price  for  Mrs. 
Morton*s  "The  Power  of  Sympathy,"  said  to  be 
the  first  American  novel.  An  interesting  cir- 
cumstance of  this  work  is  that  the  author's  family 
had  bought  the  entire  edition  and  destroyed  it; 
only  two  copies  were  known  to  be  in  existence — 
one  was  in  possession  of  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
the  other  had  been  sold  to  a  collector  for  $36.  The 
owner  of  this  last  refused  to  part  with  it  at  any 
price,  and  the  collector  first  mentioned  had  the 
temerity  to  offer  $500,  for  a  perfect  copy  of  the 
work.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  of  a  well- 
known  historian  in  1872.  that  **not  a  single  copy 
was  known  to  be  in  existence,  "four  immediately 


presented  themselves  to  the  astonished  bibliophile 
while  one  old  lady  from  Dorchester  sought  an  in- 
terview with  seven  copies  under  her  arm.  It  is 
rather  hazardous  to  announce  **the  solitary  vol- 
ume" unless  you  have  already  ascertained  that  it 
is  solitary  by  offering  to  buy  at  a  good  price  any 
other  that  happens  to  be  in  existence.  . 

HE  KNEW. 

A  certain  person  who  has  the  greatest  admira- 
tion for  Bliss  Carman  went  into  one  of  Boston's 
large  book-shops  and  asked  for  a  copy  of  his 
"Songs  of  Vagabondia." 

The  salesman,  utterly  ignorant  of  such  a  per- 
son or  such  a  book,  said:  **I  don't  think  I  have 
them;  who  is  her  publisher?"  The  information 
was  cheerfully  vouchsafed,  including  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Carman  was  a  man — and  no  fee  was  de- 
manded. But  the  salesman  could  not  find  the 
book,  and  so  appealed  to  a  member  of  the  firm, 
who  in  a  most  superior  manner,  said:  ''Of  course 
we  have  it,"  He  went  to  the  back  of  the  shop, 
and  after  rummaging  about  for  some  time  returned 
and  threw  down  on  the  table  a  copy  of  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett's little  story  "Vagabondia,"  with  a  triumph- 
ant "There!" 

For  Izaak  Walton. 

What  trout  shall  coax  thy  rod  of  yore 

In  Itchen  stream  to  dip? 
What  lover  of  her  banks  restore 

That  sweet  Socratic  lip  ? 
Old  fishing,  and  wishing, 

Are  over  many  a  year. 
O  hush  thee  !  O  hush  thee  ! 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

Again  the  foamy  shallows  fill. 

The  quiet  clouds  amass, 
And  soft  as  bees  by  Catherine  Hill 

At  dawn  the  anglers  pass, 
And  follow  the  hollow. 

In  boughs  to  disappear. 
O  hush  thee  !  O  hush  thee  I 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

Nay,  rise  not  now,  nor  with  them  take 

One  silver-freckled  fool ! 
Time's  newer  breed  bring  each  an  ache 

For  anoient  arts  to  cool ; 
But,  father,  lie  rather 

Unhurt  and  idle  near. 
O  hush  thee  I  O  hush  thee  ! 

Heart  innocent  and  dear. 

While  thought  of  thee  to  men  is  yet 

A  sylvan  playfellow. 
Ne'er  by  thy  marble  they  forget 

In  pious  cheer  to  go. 
As  air  falls,  the  prayer  falls 

O'er  kingly  Winchester : 
''O  hush  thee!  O  hush  thee  / 

Heart  innoeent  and  dearP 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney, 
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How  They  Began. 

YouDg  writers  are  always  interested  to  hear 
how  successful  authors  made  their  beginning  in 
literature,  and  yet  most  of  these  beginnings  are 
prosaic  enough. 

Thomas  Hardy,  for  example,  whom  most  critics 
rank  first  among  English  novelists,  went  through 
none  of  the  romantic  youthful  experiences  that  are 
supposed  to  fall  .to  the  lot  of  literary  people,  He 
did  not  decide  to  make  authorship  his  profession 
till  he  had  devoted  several  years  to  architecture  in 
London,  and  had  passed  his  thirtieth  year.  Then 
he  went  into  the  country,  and  wrote  his  first,  and 
his  worst,  novel.  Each  succeeding  effort  showed 
a  marked  advance.  "Under  the  Greenwood  Tree" 
was  the  first  that  attracted  attention.  "A  Pair  of 
Blue  Eyes,'*  the  earliest  that  really  revealed  the 
author's  powers,  and  "Tess  of  the  d'Urbervilles,'* 
the  book  that  sealed  his  fame.  In  other  words, 
Hardy  worked  slowly  and  deliberately  till  success 
came. 

George  Meredith  had  by  no  means  so  smooth  a 
path.  For  many  years  he  toiled  with  almost  no 
encouragement,  without  even  finding  a  publisher 
Even  now.  though  his  genius  is  acknowledged 
his  books  command  a  comparatively  small  number 
of  purchasers,  and  he  still  keeps  his  position  as  a 
reader  for  a  London  publishing  house. 

Conan  Doyle  began  to  write  in  order  to  employ 
bis  time  and  to  make  money  while  waiting  for 
the  patients  that  are  so  slow  to  come  to  young 
physicians.  The  writing  paid  so  much  better 
than  the  patients  that  he  decided  to  devote  his 
career  to  it. 

Anthony  Hope  had  a  similar  experience  while 
waiting  for  clients,  and  he  published  several  books, 
most  of  them,  oddly  enough,  in  the  realistic 
manner,  before  "The  Prisoner  of  Zenda"  estab- 
lished him  as  one  of  the  most  popular  of  living 
authors. 

Among  American  writers,  Mark  Twain  is  one  of 
the  few  whose  success  came  suddenly.  His  "In- 
nocents Abroad"  gave  his  work  an  immense  vogue, 
which  he  retains  till  the  present  time.  For  many 
years  he  had  a  fancy  that  he  could  write  only  in 
his  summer  home  at  Elmira,  so  his  literary  output 
was  comparatively  small.  He  recovered  from  this 
delusion,  however,  and  in  recent  years  he  has 
been  extremely  prolific.  He  says  that  writing  is 
no  labor  for  him;  his  thoughts  come  easily,  and 
scribbling  is  mere  play.  He  sometimes  lies  in  bed 
all  day  and  writes  steadily. 

Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  may  be  said  to  owe  the  pub- 
lication of  his  first  prose  work  to  a  mere  chance. 
On  returning  from  Venice,  where  he  had  been 
consul  for  four  years,  he  met  a  Boston  publisher 
and  frequently  played  shuffleboard  with  him. 
One  day  he  remarked  that  he  was  bringing  over 
the  manuscript  of  a  book  on  Venetian  life.    The 


publisher  jokingly  remarked  that  his  firm  would 
bring  it  out;  so  Mr.  Howells  gave  him  the  manu- 
script, and  the  book  was  formally  accepted  a  little 
later.     It  made  a  hit,  and  is  still  widely  read. 

Richard  Harding  Davis'  first  success  is  so  recent 
that  many  readers  remember  it.  His  short  story 
of  "Gallagher"  had  not  been  published  a  week 
when  people  began  to  talk  about  it  and  to  ask  if 
the  writer  were  not  related  to  Rebecca  Harding 
Davis.  And  yet  "Gallagher"  had  been  rejected 
by  seven  editors  of  periodicals.  It  was  by  no 
means  the  first  literary  venture  Mr.  Davis  had 
made.  While  in  college  he  had  contributed  verses 
to  Life  and  he  had  also  written  some  prose 
articles  for  the  newspapers. 

* 

Peculiar  Book  Orders. 

Orders  sent  to  publishers  are  often  of  a  curious 
character.  Mistakes  as  to  titles  are  constant 
jokes  of  the  trade.  "Enoch  in  a  Garden,"  for 
"Enoch  Arden,"  for  an  example.  Numerous 
orders  are  received  during  the  summer  from  the 
seaside,  such  as  this:  "Pray  send  $25  worth  of 
your  most  approved  recent  fiction.  There  are 
more  ladies  than  gentlemen  in  the  family."  The 
last  paragraph  is  understood  as  a  warning.  Occa- 
sionally, in  a  general  order  of  this  character, 
there  is  added  "Nothing  Frenchy."  An  order  re- 
cently received  and  forwarded  read:  "Send  me  C. 
O.  D.  twenty  pounds  of  general  history."  Some 
natural  curiosity  was  excited  as  to  why  anybody 
should  want  history  by  the  pound.  The  reason 
of  the  purchaser  was  later  understood.  He  was  a 
travelling  salesman  and  fond  of  books.  He  paid 
a  certain  rate  for  freight,  and  was  entitled  to 
carry  in  his  baggage  just  twenty  pounds  more, 
and  so  filled  up  with  history.  Here  is  an  equally 
singular  order:  "Please  send  me  three  feet  and 
seven  inches  of  books,  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  patients  in    the Hospital."    This 

order  was  given  by  a  well  known  philanthropist, 
who  visits  many  charitable  institutions  in  New 
York.  Whenever  he  sees  a  vacant  shelf  in  the 
library  of  a  hospital  he  takes  out  a  foot-rule,  and, 
calculating  the  gap,  sends  out  an  order  for  books, 
limiting  it  to  a  fixed  linear  measurment.  During 
his  useful  life  this  man  has  filled  up  a  thousand 
or  more  yards  of  shelving  in  hospitals  with  good 
books. 

"Searching  in  St.  Louis  for  a  de  luxe  copy  of 
Trilby,'  I  called  at  Rolands'— the  largest  and  old- 
est establishment  in  that  city — and,  on  asking  if 
they  had  a  copy,  received  the  answer,  "we  have 
du  Maurier's  Trilby,'  but  do  not  keep  Deluxe's." 
This  is  almost  as  bad  as  the  inquiry  for  an  epi- 
demic (academic)  dictionary,  which  startled  a 
Kansas  City  book  clerk." 
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Concerning  Catalogues. 

At  a  time  when  too  much  is  done  for  the  inas- 
siduous,  roving  reader;  when  the  tendency  is 
entirely  towards  frangible,  even  friable,  reading 
matter;  one  hesitates  to  commend  to  those  that 
love  literature  the  merits  of  catalogues.  And 
yet  a  catalogue — a  thing  that  costs  nothing,  a 
thing  rescued  possibly  from  the  waste-paper  bas- 
ket— may  be  more  stimulative  of  pleasant  thought 
and  fancy,  may  launch  the  mind  on  longer  and 
more  eventful  voyages  across  the  sea  of  memory 
than  can  many  an  expensive  and  well-bound 
book.  The  catalogue  itself  is  nothing;  its  strength 
is  in  its  profusion  of  potentialities,  of  words  that 
stand  for  facts.  One  is  continually  reminded. 
Reminded  of  what  ?    Of  a  thousand  things. 

Keats  has  told  us   what  fancy  can  do  (provided 

you  have  it)  to  alleviate  a  winter  night. 

She  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost. 

But  if  you  have  it  not — if  your  own  unaided 
resources  are  powerless  in  drear  December  to 
re-create  the  pomps  of  June — there  is  a  sure  pass- 
port to  tho*5e  joys.  A  catalogue  of  roses.  The 
tender  poetry,  the  rich  extravagance,  the  warm 
enthusiasm  of  a  rose-grower*s  list  cannot  miscarry. 
Wherever  the  eye  alights  it  is  gladdened.  At  the 
head  of  all-  Abel  Carriere:  *'Dark  velvety  crim- 
son, with  fiery  red  center,  perfect  form,  handsome 
foliage."  A  line  or  so'  lower — Alfred  Colomb: 
''Brilliant,  light  scarlet  crimson,  large,  full  and 
globular,  a  magnificent  rose  of  superb  shape,  very 
fragrant.'*  Ah,  those  Frenchmen!  How  is  Mon- 
sieur Boncenne  described?  **Dark  velvety  crim- 
son, superb,  one  of  the  best  dark  roses.*'  Could 
anything  be  better?  we  ask  ourselves,  and  come 
forthwith  upon  the  Baron  de  Bonstetten:  "Vel- 
vety, blackish  crimson;  an  improved  Monsieur 
Boncenne!"  Thus  the  rose-grower  lures  one  on; 
next  year  there  will  be  an  improved  Baron  de 
Bonestetten. 

What  must  one  do  for  one's  own  name  to  be 
whispered  to  the  coming  ages  by  the  breath  of  a 
rose?  In  imperial  action,  to  conquer  the  Soudan 
would  seem  not  to  be  enough,  for  there  is  no 
bloom,  free-flowering  or  rampant,  velvety  or 
superb,  known  as  Lord  Kitchener.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  a  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  chrysanthemum:  **A 
very  large  Japanese,  with  very  broad  florets. 
Bright  golden,  chestnut  bronze,  with  golden  am- 
ber, reverse  florets,  long  and  drooping,  forming  a 
very  deep  and  graceful  flower.  One  of  the 
grandest  novelties  of  the  season."  But  the  rose, 
the  rose  !  How  does  one  commend  one's  name  to 
the  grower  of  roses?  One  apparently  need  not 
be  a  professed  lover  of  the  flower,  for  Charles 
Lamb,  who  cared  little  for  the  garden,  has  the 
honor;  and  so  has  Socrates,  who  preferred  hem- 
lock:    Tb^  Charles  Lamb  is  a  "soft  cherry  rose, 


very  bright;"  which  sounds  far  more  like  Leigh 
Hunt.  Socrates  is  "coppery  bronze  shaded  with 
pink.**  Among  other  literary  roses  one  finds 
Lord  Macaulay,  "Variable,  from  scarlet  crimson  to 
rich  plum;"  Lord  Bacon,  **Deep  crimson,  shaded 
with  velvety  black,  blooming  abundantly;"  Chas. 
Darwin,  "A  rich  brownish  crimson,  perfectly  re- 
flexed  and  imbricated;"  John  Stuart  Mill  (a  rose 
may  bear  any  name),  "A  bright,  clear  red,  beauti- 
ful form."  But  the  mystery  of  rose-christening 
is  still  thick.  Why  is  there  no  Shakespeare,  no 
Thackeray,  and  especially  no  Waller?  Among 
the  living  the  honor  is  given  only  to  Royalty, 
to  Dean  Hole  (as  is  fitting),  to  statesmen,  to  war- 
riors, and  to  enviable  ladies.  Authors  are  not 
recognized  until  they  are  dead.  There  is  a  Mar- 
quis of  Salisbury,  with  a  character  that  should 
rejoice  the  truly  blue:  "Rich  crimson,  constantly 
in  flower,  semi-double,  a  very  beautiful  variety/* 
But  the  sweetest  names  are  the  French:  **Souve- 
nir  de  Malmaison,'*  "Camille  de  Rohan,"  "Eu- 
gene Verdier,"  "Gloire  de  Dijon,"  "Marechal 
Niel,**  "Maurice  Bernardin,'*  "Depuy  Jamain,*' 
"General  Jaqueminot,*'  "Flora  Labonnard," 
"Prosper  Laugier.*'  "La  Boule  d*Or.**  What  poig- 
nant memories  must  such  names  bring  to  the 
English  exile  in  arid  wastes  abroad,  in  the  Aus- 
tralian "Fever  Never**  or  the  brumal  fastnesses  of 
the  Yukon. 

These  will  bring,  in  spite  of  frost, 
Beauties  that  the  earth  hath  lost. 

So   also  will  the  pages  of  a    cricket-outfitter's 
list;   but  whereas   the  poetry  of  the  rose  list  is 
lyric,  that  of  Wisden's  is  epic.     The  post  brought 
me,  one  morning  last  winter,  "Wisden*s  Illustrated 
Catalogue  for  1899,**  with  its  wonderful  array  of 
old,  scarred,  and   honorable  bats.     They  stand  in 
eloquent    pairs,  two    couples  to    the   page;  they 
are    cracked   and    splintered,    and    pegged    and 
bound;  and  on  each  is  the  short  and  simple  testi- 
mony of  some  mighty  cricketer.     Cricketers  who 
write  letters  do  not  waste  words.     "The  best  bat 
I  ever  used,*'  is  the  laconic  tribute  paid  by  poor 
George  Ulyett  of  Sheffield  to  a  "Crawford's  Patent 
6xceller."     Six  words  only,  but  how  tremendous 
their  force.     The  best  bat  ever  used  by  that  geni- 
al giant  now  gone  forever,  the  h^  ro  of  a  thousand 
matches,  the  darling  of  Yorkshire's  three  ridings 
and   the  terror  of  every  other  county!     Turning 
on,  you  come  upon  a  bruised  and  buffed  relic  with 
several  black  bauds.     **This  old  bat,"  says  the  in- 
scription, "has  done  wonderful  service.     I  playi!d 
with  it  both  with  Lord  Sheffield's  and   Mr.  Stod- 
dart's  teams,  and  three  summers  at  home.     It  was 
the  best  bat  I    ever  played  with.      In  first-class 
cricket   alone   more   than   3,500  runs   must  have 
been  made  from  it."     And  now  it  lies  idle,  resting 
until  the  day  of  dissolution.    The  writer  of  these 
words  is   *'Johnny"   Briggs.     Turning  on  again. 
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Brown's  "grave-digger"  is  before  you  —  the  bat 
with  which  Brown  of  Driffield  made  his  140  for 
Mr.  Stoddart's  Australian  team  in  1895.  **Brown 
often  has  a  look  at  it  when  in  London/'  says  the 
catalogue.  Had  it  been  mine  (and  my  runs)  it 
should  never  have  left  my  possession.  But  crick- 
eters are  more  generous  than  ordinary  persons. 

To  certain  temperaments  a  mere  list  of  roses 
would,  in   default  of  the   flowers  themselves,  be 
more  satisfying  than  a  description  of  those  flowers 
from  the  pen  of  the  richest  writer  —  the  pen  of, 
say,  Dean  Parrar.      The   catalogue,  so  to  speak, 
touches  the   button,  and   yourself  does  the   rest. 
Sometimes    a    catalogue    transcends    the    event. 
Compare  with  the  noise  and  unrest  of  the  auction- 
room  the  quiet  pencilling  of  a  book-sale  inventory 
secure  in  an  arm-chair.      Again  the  compiler  of 
catalogues  (such  is  human  optimism)  is  rarely  a 
realist;  he  prefers  to  overlook  blemishes  and  frac- 
tures, stains  and   incompleteness.      Thus  to  the 
arm-chaired  student  of  the  list  every  book  is  fair 
and  uncropped,  whereas  the  purchaser  may  have 
many    imperfections  beneath   his   faltering   eye. 
Similarly  there  are  programs  which  are  more  al- 
luring than  the  performances  to  which  they  point. 
Many  persons  on  a  return  visit  to  Barnum's  must 
have  found  the  welter  of  superlatives  in  Olympiads 
astounding  official  pamphlet  a  good  substitute  for 
feats  which  familiarity  had  rendered  unexciting. 
The  gentleman,  for  instance,  who  curled  himself 
in  a  metal  ball  and  rolled  himself  to  the  summit  of 
a  spiral  staircase  could  surprise  but  once,  whereas 
the  adjectives  employed  to  describe  his  achieve- 
ment  surprised  continually.      There   are   many 
stories   more  notable   in  their  chapter  headings 
than  in  themselves — Ainsworth's,  for  example.     I 
never  tire  of   reading  those  full-bodied  promises. 
**How  Queen  Mary  visited  the  Lion's  Tower;  how 
Magog  gave  his  dame  a  lesson;  and  how  Xit  con- 
quered a   monkey  and  was  worsted   by  a  bear;" 
*'How  the  Princess  Elizabeth  was  confronted  by 
Sir  Thomas  Wyatt  in  the  torture  chamber" — these 
are  ever  interesting;  but  the  text  of  "The  Tower 
of  London"  I  have,  I  feel  sure,  done  with  forever. 
A  like  pleasure  may  come  from  the  table  of  con- 
tents  in  a  collection   of   poetry,  but   particularly 
from   an  index   of  first  lines.     I   remember  once 
picking  up  the  publisher's  circular  of  one  of  Mr. 
Bullen's  volumes,  *%yrics  from  the  Song-Books  of 
the  Elizabethan  Age,"   and  being  almost  as  much 
fascinated  by  the  index  of  first  lines  which  it  con- 
tained  as  afterwards  by  the   poems  in   their  en- 
tirety.     Indeed,  in  several  cases  the  first  line  is 
more  satisfying  than  the  complete  lyric,  for  the 
Elizabethans  had  a  special  genius  for  beginnings. 
In  the  first  line  the  great  poet  and  little  poet  may 
meet  on  common  ground;  it  is  only  in  the  sequel 
that  they  are  distinguished,  and  you  learn  which 
has  the  finer  note,  which  the  true  staying  power. 


On  the  threshold  there  is  equality.  "There  is  a 
garden  in  her  face;"  "A  little,  pretty,  bonnie  lass 
was  walking;"  "Come,  sorrow,  come,  sit  down  and 
mourn  with  me;"  "Lie  down,  poor  heart,  and  lie 
awhile  with  grief;"  "My  thoughts  are  winged  with 
hopes,  my  hopes  with  love;"  "The  cypress  curtain 
of  the  night  is  spread;"  "Arise,  my  thoughts,  and 
mount  you  with  the  sun;"  "Care  for  thy  soul  as 
thing  of  greatest  price" — these  are  a  few  of  the 
circular's  first  lines.  The  book,  of  course,  leaves 
the  circular  far  behind,  yet  I  find  I  have  been 
treasuring  its  few  pages  for  six  years. 

To  a  mind  at  all  active  or  curious  an  odd  number 
of  Dr.  Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dictionary"  can 
be  very  absorbing.     For  solace   less   academical 
there  is  an  artless  and   unexacting   paper  which 
can  impart  more  delight  than  anything  produced 
by  the  deliberate  fusion  of  Fleet  Street  intellects. 
This  is   the  sturdy  little  catalogue  of  wants  and 
redundancies   called   "The  Bazaar"  —  or,  rather, 
"The  Exchange   and  Mart,"  for  "The  Bazaar"  is 
the   paper   proper,    which   is  little;    while   **The 
Exchange  and  Mart,"  is  its  advertisement  supple- 
ment, which  is   everything.      Like  a  flourishing 
rose  on  an  insignificant  manetti  stock,  the  supple- 
ment puts  forth   the  blossoms,  while   the   parent 
unobtrusively   avoids  the   eye.    These  blossoms 
have  a  variety  of  which  one  cannot  tire.     Adver- 
tisers from  every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  meet 
there  to  accommodate  each  other.    Magic-lanterns 
are  offered  there  for  guinea-pigs,  bicycles  as  good 
as   new   for    sitting-hens,  complete  sets  of    the 
"Penny    Encyclopaedia"     for     double-barrelled 
guns,  old   Broadwoods  for  young  spaniels.     One 
need  require  nothing  oneself  to  find  the  prettiest 
amusements  in   the   desiderata    of  others.    One 
reads  and   reads,  and   knows  neither   fatigue  nor 
satiety;  section  gives  way  to  section,  and  the  miles 
are  eaten  up  until  the  haven  is  reached,  and  the 
real  life  takes  the  place  of  the  half-life  of  the  train. 
Taken  seriatim   "The  Exchange    and  the  Mart" 
will  last  you  from  St.  Pancras  to  New  York,  from 
Exeter  to  Paddington,  from  Chatham  to  Ludgate 
Hill.      It  is  the  best  railway  reading.      I  can  de* 
light  in  it  when  I  cannot  read  the  "Rock." 

Kindred  pleasure  may  be  extracted  from  the  il- 
lustrated advertisements  of  houses  in  the  paper 
called  Country  Life.  It  is  nothing  that  one's  own 
lare:^  and  penates  are  permanently  settled  in  a 
London  street;  that  need  not  diminish  fascinated 
interest  in  eligible  manor-houses  in  Surrey  or 
unique  moated  granges  in  Kent.  You  can  still 
choose  or  reject — the  unassailable  privilege  of  the 
reader  of  catalogues.  "Too  damp"  is  one;  "Too 
overgrown,"  another;  and  "I  don't  care  much  for 
that  gable,"  you  say  of  a  third.  And  then  comes 
the  ideal.  "What  is  the  agent's  address?  Oh, 
well,  perhaps  it  does  not  matter.  .  .  ."  An  author 
must  be  successful,  indeed,  if  his  local  color  can 
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so  bring  the  country  before  one  as  these  three  or 
four  pages  of  photographs  can. 

Private  enterprise  has  provided  **The  Exchange 
and  the  Mart"  with  at  least  one  worthy  companion. 
In  one  respect,  at  any  rate,  it  is  better;  for  **The 
Exchange  and  the  Mart"  is  without  personal  char- 
acter, whereas  '*The  Amateur  Trader,"  the  period- 
ical catalogue  of  curiosities  which  Miss  Millard  of 
Teddington  prepares  for  her  clients,  is  a  work  of 
abounding  individuality.  **With  sweet  variety 
your  taste  FU  please,"  is  Miss  Millard's  motto  and 
achievement.  The  copy  of  the  "Amateur  Trad- 
er" which  I  quote  from  has,  by  way  of  preface, 
some  of  the  compliments  which  have  been  paid  to 
its  strenuous  editor.  *'A  Viennese  gentleman 
says:  *Your  brilliant  talents;*"  "A  New  York  col- 
lector says:  'There  is  a  snap  and  earnestness  about 
your  communication  and  catalogue  —  not  a  usual 
characteristic;'"  *'A  Lancashire  lady  says:  *Your 
letters  are  delightful  reading — marvels  of  style, 
diction,  easy  grace,  and,  may  I  add?  erudition." 
A  catalogue  thus  graced  at  the  portal  would  fail 
indeed  were  it  unentertaining.  Miss  Millard  has 
something  of  everything,  and  snap  and  earnest- 
ness, as  the  New  York  gentleman  said,  behind 
all.  More,  she  has  poetry,  as  we  see  in  this  entry: 

SAMPLERS.  A  small  lot  of  pretty  specimens 
of  late  last,  and  eariy  this  century,  of  more  or  less 
quaint  designs,  the  work  of  several  childish  fin- 
gers. In  handling  these  samplers  one  must  con- 
fess to  a  tender  and  pathetic  feeling  in  having  the 
poet's  words  vividly  brought  to  mind: — 

Long  laid  to  rest  the  patient's  hands 
That  played  with  formal  tints; 

And  faded  are  the  silken  strands, 
As  sad  and  sallow  chintz. 

Prices  vary  from  half  a  guinea  to  a  guinea. 

And  in  this: 

BLUE  Worcester  China  bead  bracelet  and 
pair  of  aigrettes,  possible  date  1760 — so,  judg- 
ing by  the  mountings,  and  judging  by  the  color — 
••heavenly  blue,"  denoting  "constancy,"  could 
they  not  have  been  ordered  by  a  love-sick  swain 
of  the  period  as  an  injuctive  present  to  his  lady- 
love to  beware  of  inconstancy?  This  is  the  story 
they  conjure  up  to  the  writer  of  this,  who  vividly 
sees  back  to  it  all.  Let  the  mere  Philistine  gain- 
say it!    4I.  4s. 

The  transition  from  dreamy  fancy  to  bald  com- 
merce is  as  abrupt  as  a  cab  accident;  but  who 
would  resent  it?     Again: 

NAPOLEONIC.  When  you  seriously  com- 
mence to  build  up  a  collection  I  will  be  ready 
greatly  to  enrich  it.  The  very  continuous  ro- 
mance of  the  life  of  this  delightfully  human  and 
grandly  historical  **Soldier  of  Fortune,"  with  his 
dignity  and  his  frailties,  his  magnanimity,  and  his 
petty  meannesses,  his  intrepid  bravery  and  his 
contemptible  cowardice,  is  alone  so  complete  with 
fascination  that  I  never  can  understand  why  this 
distinctly  characterized  mortal  is,  so  to  speak, 
passed  over  coldly,  whilst  so  many  insipid  charac- 
ters are  gushed  about  ridiculously,  in  a  compara* 
tive  sense. 


Miss  Millard  when  she  has  amassed  the  fortune 
that  must  inevitably  be  the  reward  of  her  energy, 
should  take  to  literature.  The  ball  is  at  her  feet. 
Another  catalogue  which  has  the  stamp  of  per- 
sonality is  Mr.  Bertram  Dobell's.  Mr.  Dobell  en- 
riches the  concluding  pages  of  his  list  of  second 
hand  books  with  passages  of  his  reading  and  ten- 
der little  poems  of  his  own  composing,  even 
translations  from  Heine  and  three-lined  pretti- 
nesses  in  a  Japanese  measure  called  the  Haikai. 
But  catalogues,  to  be  on  occasion  the  best  possible 
reading,  do  not  actually  need  such  embellishment. 
A  book  catalogue  indeed  is  self-suflScient. 

Of  the  delectation  which  accompanies  the  lei- 
surely examination,  pencil  in  hand,  of  a  second 
hand   bookseller's   list  something  has  just   been 
said.      In  the  recesses  of  an  arm-chair  one  can 
become  the  owner  of  first  folios  without  even  the 
exertion  of  nodding.     By  a   stroke  of  the  plum- 
bago whatever  is  most  desirable  on  Mr.  Quaritch's 
shelves  becomes  (in  fancy)  your  own,  and  America, 
to  the  joy  of  Mr.  Sidney  Lee,  has,  in  the  street 
idiom,  never  a  "look  in."     ^'Gerard's  Herball  2I.?" 
**Yes,  I  may  as  well  have  that;"  and  the  proprie- 
tary   cross    springs    into  being  on   the   margin. 
*T>ame  Juliana   Berner's   Boke   of  St.    Alban's?" 
"And  I  will  have  that  too" — another  cross.     "John 
Florio's  Montaigne,  quarto."     **Ah!  at  last!"    And 
so  one  goes  on.     What  it  is  like  actually  to  buy 
from  Mr.  Quaritch's  list  I  have  no  notion.     Such 
purchases  as   I   have  made  of  him  were   carried 
through  one-sidedly,  in  a  not  strictly  commercial 
manner,  for  the  library  of  a  castle  on  (he  other 
side  of  the  Pyrenees;  hence  I  can  speak  only  as  a 
poor  man.     A  poor  man  with  a  book  catalogue  is 
a   feasting  Barmecide,   yet  without  his   haste    to 
despatch  the  meal.     Or,  rather,  he  is  as  one  who 
through  the  panes  of  a  sealed  window  watches 
without  envy  a  procession  of  those  dishes  of  which 
he   may  not  partake.     Without   envy.      For,  if 
covetousness  at  all  worthy  the  name  takes  part  in 
his  feelings,  he  can  never  know  the  enjoyment  of 
catalogues  to  the  full.     A  mild,  well-ordered  in- 
clination may  be  his  to  add  sauce  to  the  perusal, 
but   nothing  more;    he  must   be  utterly   without 
rancour  that  others  are  richer  than  he. 

E.  V.  Lucas. 

An  anecdote  of  Leigh  Hunt,  once  related  by 
"Orion"  Home,  lately  appeared  in  print  for  the 
first  time.  Home,  on  a  bitterly  cold  day  in  win- 
ter, went  to  see  Hunt,  and  found  him  in  a  large 
room  with  a  large,  old-fashioned  fireplace.  He 
had  dragged  his  piano  on  to  the  hearth,  close  to  a 
large  fire,  leaving  only  room  for  himself  and  his 
chair,  and  was  playing  with  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment. "My  dear  fellow."  cried  Horne,"are  you 
aware  that  you  are  mining  your  piano  forever 
andl^ever  in  that  heat?"  "I  know— I  know," 
murmured  Hunt,  "but  it  is  delicious  1" 
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A  Second-Class  Novel. 

General  Grayle  was  a  hard,  resolute,  sensible 
man,  and  be  was  a  disciplinarian  by  inclination 
and  training.  He  had  a  family  of  four  sons  and 
three  daughters;  and  William  Grayle,  who  was 
the  youngest  son,  and  the  cleverest  lad,  was 
articled  to  a  solicitor  when  he  was  seventeen. 
William  detested  the  solicitor  and  the  office  and 
the  law,  but  none  of  the  young  Grayles  thought 
seriously  of  gainsaying  the  General,  so  William 
cast  about  in  his  mind  for  a  means  of  proving  to 
his  father  that  he  could  make  money  without  the 
law's  aid,  and  to. this  end  **Dennis  O'Hara'* — 
who  was  William  Grayle  now  out  of  his  teens  and 
commencing  his  twenties — wrote  a  novel.  He 
bestowed  a  great  deal  of  pains  upon  it,  but  when 
it  had; been  rejected  by  four  leading  firms  of  pub- 
lishers he  was  very  much  discouraged,  and  put 
the  minuscript  aside.  By  this  time  he  was  out  of 
his  articles.  Then  General  Grayle  caught  a  heavy 
cold,  which  developed  into  bronchitis,  and,  as  he 
angrily  refused  to  "coddle,"  he  died  after  a  week's 
illness,  and  four  months  later  his  sons  received 
;^6ooo  each  from  the  executors  appointed  by  his 

will. 

William  asked  himself  anxiously  what  he  was 
to  do  with  the  money.  It  was  his  ambition  to  live 
in  the  country  and  hunt;  but  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  doing  so  on  the  interest  which  ;^6ooo 
would  safely  bring  in,  and  to  spend  the  capital 
would  be  madness.  He  could  not  conquer  his 
aversion  to  the  law  as  a  profession,  so  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  to  put  his  capital  and  his  ener- 
gies into  some  business  which  might  bring  in 
big  profits  rapidly.  And  then  an  idea  occurred 
to  William  Grayle.  Why  should  he  not  enter  a 
publishing  firm,  and  learn  what  sort  of  books 
really  do  sell,  and  why  a  mysterious  insuperable 
obstacle  seemed  to  stand  between  hard-working 
Dennis  O'Hara  and  publication,  which  was  Den- 
nis' only  means  of  advancement  ? 

So  Mr.  William  Grayle  attended  smoking  con- 
certs assiduously  and  was  introduced  in  due 
course  to  a  half-dozen  journalists  and  a  couple  of 
elists,  and  he  asked  questions  in  a  quiet  way 
when  he  saw  his  opportunity.  As  the  result  he 
confided  his  purpose  to  a  literary  agent,  but  re- 
quested him  not  to  reveal  the  identity  of  Dennis 
O'Hara  and  William  Grayle.  Four  months  later 
William  became  the  junior  partner  of  Mr.  Albert 
Guddle,  who  had  recently  severed  his  connection 
with  the  well-known  firm  of  Gunning,  Guddle 
and  Hooker,  and  had  established  an  independent 
publishing  business. 

Grayle  learned  a  great  deal — a  very  great  deal 
— in  the  course  of  the  next  three  months,  and 
then  Dennis  0*Hara  sat  down  in  his  club  one 
night  and  wrote  a  short  letter  to  Messrs.  Guddle 
and  Grayle,  to  whom   he   despatched   his   manu- 


script novel  by  parcel  post  the  same  evening.  On 
the  following  morning  when  Mr.  William  Grayle 
entered  the  senior  partner's  room  to  talk  over 
various  matters  of  business  he  found  Mr.  Guddle 
listlessly  turning  over  the  pages  of  O'Hara's 
manuscript. 

"I  say,  Grayle,"  Mr.  Guddle  began  in  a  dis- 
contented voice,  '^Belfer's  ill,  or  says  he  is"  (Mr. 
Belfer  **read"  for  the  firm  of  Guddle  and  Grayle), 
*and  here  are  half  a  score  of  manuscripts.  It's  a 
waste  of  time  to  keep  them  hanging  about.  Seven 
or  eight  of  'em  have  been  all  round  the  trade 
already,  as  I  can  see  by  the  edges.  You  might 
just  glance  at  the  first  few  pages  and  the  last 
chapter,  Grayle,  if  you  can  find  time,  and  then 
keep  'em  a  week  or  ten  days  and  send  'em  back 
with  a  form  unless  you  see  something  that  strikes 
you  as  very  extraordinary.  But  here  are  a  couple 
that  may  be  worth  something.  Here's  a  Christ- 
massy kind  of  a  yarn  by  Miss  Bookham.  Rather 
short  and  trucky,  and  it's  been  serialized,  and  no 
doubt  it  was  built  for  a  girls'  serial,  but  it  might 
do  for  one  of  our  Christmas  books.  Good  aunts, 
you  know,  give  her  stories  to  their  nieces.  And 
she's  not  an  agency  woman,  so  I  daresay  we  can 
get  her  cheap.  And  then  there's  this  thing  by  a 
man  called  O'Hara — never  heard  of  him.  He 
writes  a  fist  rather  like  your  own,"  Mr.  Guddle 
continued,  pointing  to  the  manuscript,  **so  per- 
haps you  can  read  it;  for  I  can't  get  on  very  well 
with  it.  I  wish  these  unknown  authors  would 
get  their  stuff  typewritten.  Anyhow,  the  manu- 
script is  clean  and  looks  pretty  new,  and  it  would 
be  a  pity  to  let  a  good  thing  slip." 

"I'll  read  it  with  pleasure,"  said  William  Grayle. 

Ten  days  later  he  presented  to  Mr.  Guddle  a 
report  on  O'Hara's  novel.  It  was  a  favorable 
report  on  the  whole,  but  Grayle  believed  that 
it  was  just;  for  he  was  a  proud  young  man  and 
conscientious  in  his  way,  and  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  remain  unheard  all  his  life  rather  than 
obtain  a  hearing  by  unduly  vaunting  his  work. 
With  the  report  he  handed  the  manuscript  to 
Mr.  Guddle.  The  senior  partner  read  the  report 
attentively. 

*'H'm,  not  bad,"  he  remarked,  and  then  he 
raised  the  manuscript  in  one  hand  and  judged  its 
weight.  "It's  rather  a  slab,"  he  said.  And  then 
he  began  to  speak  of  other  matters,  and  did  not 
revert  to  the  subject  of  O'Hara's  novel  at  that 
season.  But  a  month  later,  when  Mr.  Belfer  had 
been  at  work  again  for  some  little  time,  Mr. 
Guddle  mentioned  the  matter  once  more. 

"Belfer's  had  a  look  at  O'Hara's  novel,"  said  the 
senior  partner  to  Mr.  Grayle,  "and  his  report  is 
more  favorable  than  yours.  He  likes  the  stufi*. 
You  mustn't  think,  you  know,  Grayle,  that  I  don't 
rely  on  your  judgment,  but  you  aren't  in  the 
writing  line  yourself,  and   you   haven't  had  any- 
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thing  like  Belfer's  experience.  I've  read  a  good 
deal  of  the  yarn  myself.  It*s  good  solid  work, 
though  I'm  not  inclined  to  think  it  will  set  the 
Thames  on  fire.  However,  it's  safe,  and  I'm  dis- 
posed to  take  it  as  a  second-class  novel." 

"What's  that  ?"  asked  Mr.  William  Grayle,  with 
genuine  interest. 

'^Well,  you  see,"  replied  Mr.  Cuddle,  '1  do 
about  twenty  of  'em  in  the  year,  and  they  go  to 
pay  salaries  and  postage,  and  so  on.  There  are 
the  books  you  push  and  boom  if  you  can.     Those 

are  the  first-class  novels.  There's and  there's 

;  as  you  know,  we    publish    for  both.     Some- 


times there's  a  lot  of  money  in  it,  as  you've  seen; 
but  they're  both  big  pots  and  both  agency  men, 
and  of  course  the  agents  know  pretty  well  what's 
in  a  book  to  a  fraction,  and  they  see  that  the 
author  gets  a  jolly  big  suck  at  the  orange.  That's 
their  interest.  I  don't  blame  the  agents,  as  men 
of  business:  naturally  they  want  a  big  turnover 
to  take  their  commission  on  and  a  paying  clientele, 
and  they're  quite  right  to  get  both  if  they  can. 
But  agency  is  death  on  the  grand  old  profits  that 
there  used  to  be  for  us,  Grayle,  and  it's  a  fact  that 

out  of  three  books  I  published  for ,  I  lost  over 

one.  A  thumping  advance,  you  know,  on  account 
of  a  25  per  cent  royalty  rising  to  lyj^  percent, 
and  only  the  English  volume  rights.  Well,  the 
second  of  the  books  was  overweighted,  and  I  lost 
— not  much,  but  still  I  lost.  So  it's  a  speculation, 
and  publishing  for  the  big  men  means  hard  work 
and  anxious  work  sometimes;  and  you've  got  to 
make  the  small  fry  help  to  pay  staflF  expenses  and 
bring  in  sums  that  are  more  or  less  trifling  but 
certain-  no  risk,  no  worry,  and  no  hard  work. 
Now,  O'Hara  is  just  that  man.  And  he's  not  an 
agency  man,  so  if  we  off'er  him  a  deferred  roy- 
alty after,  say,  500  copies,  the  chances  are  he'll 
take  it. 

"I  don't  quite  understand,"  said  Grayle. 
**Surely  if  a  book's  good  enough  to  publish  it's 
worth  pushing." 

"Oh,  certainly,  to  the  extent  of  750  or  1000 
copies,"  replied  Mr.  Guddle,  **but  not  beyond, 
unless  it's  a  safe  sale  from  the  very  first.  And, 
taking  them  in  the  lump,  it  would  mean  a  loss  to 
push  these  minor  works  beyond  that.  Every 
now  and  then,  in  the  lump,  you  get  a  book  that 
has  a  much  bigger  wale  in  it,  if  it  were  pushed; 
but  ordinarily,  if  you  were  to  put  £20  or  /30 
extra  into  advertising  a  minor  work  and  a  lot  of 
time  and  energy  into  shoving  it  along — well,  you 
wouldn't  do  what  I  call  really  satisfactory  busi- 
ness with  two  out  of  three.  So  the  best  thing  is 
to  clump  'em  in  altogether,  regard  'em  as  safeties, 
and  deal  with  'em  all  in  the  same  way.  The 
quality  of  this  yarn  of  O'Hara's  will  get  it  an  easy 
sale  of  750  copies  in  England.  I  never  stint  my 
second-class  books  unduly,  and  I'll  spend  ;^io  in 


advertising — I'll  spend  that  in  cash.  I'll  have 
1000  copies  printed,  and  I'll  bind  250  at  once  and 
the  rest  a^  needed.  I  may  sell  a  few  to  the  colo- 
nies and  a  small  edition  to  America.  But  no 
expense,  mind  me,  after  the  first  1000;  no  taking 
moulds — it's  wise  but  strict  economy  that  does  it 
■  with  second-class  novels,  Grayle.  Liberate  the 
type  and  go  on  to  the  next.  The  book  will  cost 
me  from  ;^8o  to  ;^85  all  told,  and  it  will  bring  in 
;^i2o  to  ;^i25;  I  can  make  sure  of  that.  Now,  if 
I  bad  to  pay  the  author  a  royalty  of  a  shilling  a 
copy  on  the  published  price  of  the  six  shilling 
edition,  and  to  account  to  him  for  750  copies,  it 
would  cost  me  £^2)1  ^^s.  to  settle  up  with  the 
author,  and  where  should  I  be  unless  I  pushed 
the  book  ?  And  then  it  wouldn't  be  a  safe  sec- 
ond-class novel.  But  if  I  pay  him  10  per  cent  on 
the  published  price — ^and  mind  you,  Grayle,  that's 
generous;  it's  the  published  price,  not  the  price 
to  the  trade;  and  he  must  be  told  it's  generous, 
for  we  might  like  to  see  his  next — well, 
if  I  pay  him  to  per  cent  after  500  copies,  and  pay 
him  on  2^^  or  thereabouts  he'll  get  about  £;]  ids., 
and  I  shall  do  very  well  indeed.  And  it  '11  be  bet- 
ter for  him,"  added  Mr.  Guddle  with  a  chuckle 
and  a  wink;  "won't  lead  him  into  extravagance, 
or  make  him  think  he  can  live  by  authorship,  and 
if  he  comes  here  with  another  book,  he'll  come  in 
a  proper  frame  of  mind.  Why,  some  smallish 
firms  live  entirely  by  publishing  second-class 
books  in  this  way." 

"But  isn't  it  just  a  tiny  bit  hard  on  the  author?" 
asked  William  Grayle  dryly,  *'to  be  condemned  to 
a  kind  of  fiasco  beforehand  ?" 

"My  dear  Grayle,"  said  Mr.  Guddle,  "I  set  up 
in  business  as  a  commercial  man,  not  as  a  philan- 
thropist or  art-patron.  I  carry  on  my  trade  on  the 
usual  business  principles  ;  I  make  as  much  money 
as  I  can,  where  I  can,  and  how  I  can.  I  give  an 
author  as  little  for  a  book  as  he'll  take.  Hang  it 
all,  if  a  man  wanted  to  sell  you  houses  or  horses 
or  dogs,  you'd  get  'em  as  cheap  as  you  could, 
wouldn't  you  ?  It's  the  vendor's  lookout;  if  he's 
got  any  sense  he  knows  how  business  men  deal. 
And  it's  a  competitive  world,  Grayle,  and  either 
you  can  make  a  fortune  in  this  business  as  a  com- 
mercial man,  or  leave  it  alone  and  drop  out  and 
see  others  do  it.  Well,  we're  giving  a  lot  of  time 
to  a  second  class  novel.  Will  you  write  to  this 
man  O'Hara  and  offer  him  10  per  cent  on  the 
published  price  after  500  copies  have  been  sold  ?" 

"Oh,  yes,  of  course  ['11  make  the  off'er,"  an- 
swered William  Grayle. 

"Oh— and  look  here,  Grayle,"  Mr.*  Guddle  re- 
sumed, "Belfer  thinks  there  may  really  be  some- 
thing big  in  the  novel,  so  we'll  just  snap  up  the 
copyright  under  a  clause  of  the  agreement.  Every 
now  and  then  you  get  hold  of  a  book  that  booms 
itself.     So  instead  of  making  it  a  license  to  us  to 
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publish  and  preserving  the  copyright  to  the  author, 
we'll  make  the  cession  of  the  copyright  to  us  the 
consideration  for  which  we  pay  the  la  per  "cent. 
Twig  ?  0*Hara  won't  understand  the  wording. 
Perhaps  it's  a  woman;  let's  hope  so.  And  if  be  or 
she  consents  to  that  I'll  change  my  mind  and  we'll 
speculate  to  the  extent  of  having  moulds  taken. 
The  book  may  prove  a  property,  and  it's  as  well  to 
look  alljround  the  deal.  But  I'll  dictate  the  form 
of  agreement.  And  now  let's  go  on  to  something 
bigger." 

When  Mr.  William  Grayle  had  left  the  senior 
partner's  room  and  closed  the  door  behind  him,  he 
stood  still  for  a  moment,  then  he  shook  his  head 
and  sighed  sadly. 

Two  days  later  Mr.  Dennis  O'Hara  declined  with 
thanks  the  offer  of  Messrs.  Guddle  and  Grayle. 
"We'll  wait  for  the  next.  I  expect  O'Hara  has 
been  talking  for  some  agent." 

'Terhaps  he  has,"  said  William  Grayle. 

The  Author. 

Robinson  Crusoe. 

A  painstaking  German  scholar,  we  read  in  the 
Manchester  (England)    duardian.   Dr.    Hermann 
Ullrich,  has  recently  issued  an  interesting  biblio- 
graphy, "Robinson  and  Robinsonaden,"  in  which 
he  records  the  various  editions  not  only  of  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe."  but  also  of  its  numerous  imitations. 
Defoe'e  masterpiece  was  published  in  1719,  with  a 
catchpenny   title   of  sixty-nine    words,  of   which 
posterity  has  ignored  all  but  the  two  words,  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe."     It  immediately  struck  the  popular 
fancy,  and  four  editions  were  issued  in  the  same 
year,  as  well  as  several  editions  of  the  "Further 
Adventures."      The   serial   publication    followed 
instead  of  preceding  the  publication  in  book  form, 
both  parts  appearing  in   the   "Original  London 
Post"  from  October,  i7i9,to  October,  1720.  During 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  popularity  of 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  waned  somewhat,  but  during 
the  present  century  editions  nave  been  published 
in  almost  every  year,  and  in  some  years  several 
editions  have  appeared.      Among  the  editors  of 
the  different  editions   have  been   Mrs.  Barbauld, 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  C.  Lewis,  William  Hazlitt,  Henry 
Kingsley,  Austin  Dobson  and  G.  A.  Aitkin;   and 
the  illustrators  include  T.  Stothard,  R.  A.;  George 
Cruikshank,  C.  A.  Doyle,  "Phiz"  and  J.  D.  Watson. 
Perhaps  no   English  book  has  been  more  appre- 
ciated on  the  continent  than  "Robinson  Crusoe." 
A  French  translation  was   printed  at  Amsterdam 
in    1720,   and   immediately   ran  through   several 
editions.     Two  versions  in  German  appeared  in 
1710,   and    each   was   reprinted   frequently.       A 
Dutch  translation  appeared  in  1 721, (an  Italian  in 
1731,  a  Danish  in  1744,  and  a    Swedish   in  1745. 
In  Spain  it.bad  the  honor  of  a  place  on  the  "In- 


dex." In  consequence,  the  first  Spanish  edition 
was  published  in  France  in  1835,  *"^  when  the 
book  was  eventually  printed  in  Spain  in  1849  it 
was  preceded  by  a  "disertacion  religiosa,"  in 
which,  no  doubt,  the  heretical  nature  of  the  origi- 
nal was  dealt  with.  During  the  present  century 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  has  appeared  in  Polish,  Ara- 
bic, Ancient  Greek,  Turkish,  Finnish,  Maori, 
Bengali,  Maltese,  Hungarian,  Armenian,  Hebrew, 
Welsh,  Portuguese;  Esthonian,  Petsian  and  Urdu. 
Dr.  Ullrich  seems  to  have  overlooked  Professor  F. 
W.Newman's  Latin  version  of  Parti.  This  he 
entitles  "Rebilius  Cruso,"  and  it  was  intended  as 
a  text  book  for  school  boys. 

The  imitations  of  "Robinson  Crusoe"  have  been 
very  numerous,  and  some  of  them  have  almost 
rivaled  in  popularity  their  prototype.  Curiously 
enough,  the  imitators  seem  to  have  thought  that 
Crusoe's  Christian  name  was  of  more  importance 
than  his  surname,  and  "Robinson"  almost  invari- 
ably forms  part  of  the  title.  One  of  the  earliest 
imitations  was  the  "HoUandische  Robinson  Cru- 
soe," published  at  Leipsic  in  1721,  the  later  edi- 
tions of  which  omitted  the  "Crusoe"  from  the  title. 
Then  there  were  the  German,  the  Saxon,  the 
Swedish,  the  American  and  the  French  "Robinson 
Crusoe."  "Der  Schweizerische  Robinson"  of  J. 
R.  Wyss  did  not  appear  until  18 12,  but  has  fre- 
quently been  reprinted,  and  the  English  transla- 
tion, the  "Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  is  a  great 
favorite  with  boys.  This  imitation  exits  in  Ger- 
man, English,  French,  Italian,  Swedish  and  other 
languages. 

Tobago  Robinson  Crusoe's  Island. 

To  the  New  York  Times: 

I  read  in  the  Times  an  item  regarding  "  goats 
from  Crusoe's  Island."  Will  you  allow  me  to  say 
that  ex-Mayor  Grace  is  entirely  wrong,  in  com- 
mon with  many  other  people,  in  reference  to 
the  location  of  Defoe's  immortal  and  wonderful 
book.  Robinson  Crusoe  had  nothing  to  do  with 
Juan  Fernandez. 

In  my  careful  researches  for  information  for  a 
new  illustrated  edition  I  shall  shortly  publish,  I 
find  William  Lee,  whose  biography  of  Defoe  is 
the  best  extant,  says: 

"It  is  evident  he  acquired  some  incidents  from 
Selkirk,  who  lived  four  years  on  Juan  Fernandez, 
but  the  ever-varying  evente,  the  useful  and  im- 
proving moralities,  and  the  fascinating  style,  are 
all  his  own." 

Defoe  describes  exactly  the  location  of  the 
island  on  page  179  of  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"  In  the  gulf  or  mouth  of  the  mighty  river 
Oroonooko  our  island  lay,  which  I  perceived  lay 
W.  and  N.  W.  was  the  great  Island  Trinidad,  on 
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the  north    point  of  the   mouth  of  that   river.     I  THE  GUTENBERG  BiBLE. 

asked   Friday   a   thousand   questions    about   the         On  Nov.  7  last   at   the    Rev.  William   Makellar 

country,  its  inhabitants,  the  sea,  the  coast,  and  book   sale    in    London  a  copy  of  the  Gutenberg 

what  nations  were  there,  but  could  get  no  other  Bible,  on  paper,  with  a  number  of  margins  mended 

name  but   Caribb.  from    whence  I   easily  under-  and  several   slight  defects  remedied,  was  sold  for 

stood  that  these  were  the  Caribbees.  etc."  ;^2,590,     It  is  the  same  copy  that  in  1822  fetched 

Now.  the  correct   island  is  Tobago,  owned   by  ^j^q   in    1841  at  the   Duke  of  Sussex   sale,  and 

Mr.    Hope,   an    Englishman,  of  Trinidad.     They  ^3^900  in  1884  at   the  Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold 

show  the  cave  and  other   interesting  matters  de-  sale.     At  the  Thorold  sale,  when  it  was  described 

scribed  in    the  book,  but  we  know  for  a  certainty  as  a  magnificent  copy,  it  was  puchased  by  Jackson, 

that   Defoe   never   was   there,  and  the  diverting  the  book   dealer.     In   January,  1897,  it   was  cata- 

episodes  were  the  creation  of  his  wonderful  brain,  logued  by  Bernard  Quaritch  and  priced  at  ;^4,ooo, 

But,  regarding  goats  (and  they  are  in  Tobago  as  he  showing  how  in  1471  it  had  belonged  to  Johan 

well    as    in     Trinidad),    they    are    exactly   like  viyegher,  a  perpetual  beneficed  priest  in  Utrecht 

the  ** tomato-can-eating  Yorkville  goat,*'  whatever  Cathedral.    Later  it   was  purchased    by  the  late 

the  goat  is  in   Juan   Fernandez,  over  6,000  miles  clergyman,  whose   library  was  sold  at  Sotheby's, 

away.     Cowper's  poem,  beginning  He  had  had  the   old   blue  morocco   binding  (pro- 

I  am  monarch  of  all  I  survey,  bably  the  work  of  Thouvenin)  replaced  by  a  mod- 

My  right  there  is  none  to  dispute,  etc.,  em  binding  of  green  triorocco. 

has  led  many  people  to  think  that  it  refers  to  Rob-         There  are,  as  most  people  perhaps  do  not  know, 

inson  Crusoe  instead  of  Alexander  Selkirk.     Mr.  ^^^^^  ^^P^^^  ^^  ^^^  Gutenberg   Bible,  the   first  of 

Grace  is  evidently  one  of  the  many,  and  for  that  Pointed  books  and  incomparably  the  most  precious 

reason  I  venture  to  trespass  thus  far  and  correct  ^^  ^11   books,  in   New  York   libraries— the  Lenox 

what  is  (at  least  to  children)  a  serious  geograph-  ^^Py  ^^  P^P^^'  ^^^  which  James  Lenox  paid  /500 

ical  mistake.  Louis  Rhkad.  i"  1^47  at  the  Wilks  sale;  the   Brinley  Cole-Ives 

copy  on   paper,  now   in  the  library  of  J.  W.  EUs- 

*  worth,  which  brought  $8,000   in  1881  at  the  third 

Brinley  sale  and  $14,800  in   1891  at  the  Ives  sale, 

A  READER'S  LAMENT.  *°**;i'5  ^^"""  J^Py  \°   *^^  collection  of  J.  Pier- 

pont  Morgan.    The  following  are  the  higest  prices 

I  can  not  read  the  old  books  given  at  auction  forcopies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible: 

I  read  long  years  ago —  Ashburnham  sale.  1897,  vellum  copy £4,000 

Eliot,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Thorold  sale,  1884  paper,  (present  copy) 3,900 

Bulwer  and  Scott  and  Poe.  Perkins  sale,  vellum  copy,  (resold  at  Ashburnham 

Marrvat's  varns  of  sailor  life  ®*^^  ^^^  £4,000) 3400 

A     J  TT   ^   y   !  ,         J      '       '  Ives  sale,  1891,  paper  copy 2,060 

And  Hugos  tales  of  cnme—  Perkins  sale,  1873,  paper  copy, (now  in  Alfred   H. 

I  can  not  read  the  old  books,  Huth*s  library) 2,690 

Because  I  haven't  time.  Sothebv  sale,  1898,  paper  copy  (present    copy) 2,590 

Earl  of  Crawford  sale,  1887,  paper  copy 2,460 

I  love  the  dear  old  stories,  ^""'^  Hopetoun  sale,  1889,  paper  copy 2,000 

My  thoughts  to  them  will  stray  ;  * 

But  still  one  must  keep  posted  on  HOW  MARK  TWAIN  GATHERED  MATERIAL  FOR  A  STORY. 

My  desk^r^led  wiih^^^Iatest"  ^  ^'^^^  illustration  of  Mark  Twain's  ability  to 

I'm  striving  to  dispatch  ;  bring  success  out  of  seeming  misfortune  is  given 

But  ere  Tve  finished  all  of  them  in  the  following  paragraph: 
There'll  be  another  batch.  The  corporations  controlling  the  street-cars  of 

„       ,  .     ,  Berlin  in  order  to  guard  against  being  beaten  out 

Hope  s  new  one  isn  t  opened  yet,  ^f  ^n  occasional  fare  require  the  conductor  to  give 

A    7«"^*  yf  .  ^^^^^  }l^^*  each  passenger  a  ticket  which  is  afterward  collect- 

And  Howells  IS  so  prohfic  now,  ed   by  an   inspector  who  boards  the  car  at  fixed 

..t.     ,       r         vt"^"'^^^^.^^^^-  points.    The   system  struck  Mark    Twain,    who 

^^.^""u^^fu     w"^^*  ^^^^'  chanced  to  be  in   Berlin  recently,  as  funny,  and, 

ccTu    T^    ?  xTr    I  »  rm      ^^  P^^?  I  i°  Order  to  test  its  efficiency,  he   paid   his  fare 

The  Day  s  Work    1 11  enjoy,  although  fifteen  times  in  one  day,  throwing  the  ticket  out  of 

I  ve  read  the  tales  before.  ^^e  window  every  time  as  soon  as  he  had  paid  his 

A«/i  fi,*«  fu^,-^  So  ii^ru^  tri^^t^  T     I    1  >i  f^re.     Each  time  he  handed  the  conductor  his  fare 

Ana  tnen  there  is     rne  Kins^  s  Jackal,  t.  .j  r -.!_*.•  11.         ji       1*^ 

"The  Gadfly  "  *' Caleb  West  "  received  one  of  the   tickets,  and  when  he  had 

"  Silence,"  -  The  Forest  Lovers,''^  and  destroyed  this  he  was  each  time   required  to  pay 

I  can't  name  all  the  rest.  ^^\  ^^^^  T-"  ^"^  ^J""  inspector.     The  conductor 

111  try  to  keep  up  with  the  times,  ^^^^^^^    ^^'  A^fu'^^u'"''^     "^'^^    unrestrained 

But  oh,  I  hope  that  I  amazement  and  the  other  occupants  of  the  car 

May  read  my  "David  Copperfield"  "^^"'^^  ,^^  ^^'""^  %l  foreigner  well  punished  for 

Once  more  before  I  die  J^"  carelessness^     The  joke  was  not  on  the  victim 

^  however,  for  Mark  Twain  m  this  way  collected 

—Carolyn   Wells  in  th^  Bookman.  material  for  a  story  for  which  he  received  $500. 
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BY   RONALD  SMITH. 

Having  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Lord 
Cromer  some  particulars  of  the  output  of  the 
Egytian  National  Printing  Press,  at  Beulak,  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  it  might  be  useful  to  show,  in 
tabular  form,  the  extent  to  which  each  country 
contributed  annually  to  the  world's  literature. 
In  pursuing  inquiries  with  this  object  in  view,  I 
was  met,  almost  at  the  outset,  with  evidence  of 
progress  in  regard  to  the  statistics  of  book  pro- 
duction where  it  was  least  expected,  and  where 
expected — where,  indeed,  I  made  certain  of  get- 
ting it — it  was  not  forthcoming,  although  re- 
quested through  an  official  channel.  It  would 
hardly  strike  one  that  Egypt  and  Greece  would 
separately  illustrate  statistical  advancement  and 
statistical  backwardness.  Yet  this  is  precisely 
true.  As  shown  in  the  returns  obtained  through 
the.  courtesy  of  the  British  Agency  at  Cairo, 
Bgypt  produces  annually  in  Arabic  and  European 
languages  an  average  of  164  new  books  classified 
under  fourteen  heads,  such  as  history,  poetry, 
law,  belles-lettres,  travel,  etc.,  and  prints  226,200 
copies — 174,500  in  Arabic  and  54,700  in  European 
languages.  On  the  other  hand,  although  in- 
quiries have  been  made  at  Athens  through  the 
British  Legation,  no  trustworthy  information  in 
regard  to  the  production  of  books  in  Greece  could 
be  obtained,  the  member  of  the  Legation  to  whose 
good  offices  I  am  indebted  stating  that  there  are 
no  statistics  of  the  kind.  And  this  was  no  mere 
diplomatic  answer,  buc  the  conclusion  to  which 
he  had  come  after  repeated  efforts,  each  unsuc- 
cessful, to  obtain  an  account  of  the  books  pro- 
duced in  Greece.  It  is  rather  curious,  too,  that  in 
Russia,  where  bureaucratic  development  seems 
almost  the  chief  end  of  man — at  any  rate,  the 
official  man — there  should  be  no  figures  giving 
the  book  production  of  the  Empire.  Estimates 
in  the  nature  of  rough  guesses,  rough  enough 
to  be  extremely  wide  of  the  truth,  have  been 
made,  but  to  serve  the  object  of  this  paper  I 
could  be  content  with  nothing  less  than  appropri- 
ate figures.  And  even  these  the  authorities  of 
the  Imperial  Library  are  not  in  a  position  to  give. 
At  any  rate,  though  the  exceedingly  courteous 
authorities  would  not  say  positively  that  they 
either  had  not,  or  would  not  give  the  particulars 
requested,  they  found  so  many  difficulties  con- 
veniently in  the  way  that  their  answer  was  really 
a  civil  negative.  Their  diplomacy  forbids  them 
to  put  any  one  off  with  an  indifferent  story,  but 
it  is  one  all  the  same.  So  that  Russia,  as  well  as 
Greece,  may  be  classed  as  lacking  statistical  evi- 
dence of  the  annual  output  of  books  within  her 
bounds. 

Turning   to  Italy,  I  find  already  prepared  by 


the  Central  National  Library  at  Florence  a  re- 
markably full  and  interesting  table  giving 
particulars  of  the  works  published  in  Italy  since 
1886.  The  records  probably  contain  schedules  of 
publications  before  that  year,  but  the  table  which 
I  have  received  through  the  kindness  of  the 
British  Embassy  in  Rome,  giving  data  of  publica- 
tions for  twelve  years,  down  to  1897,  will  suffice 
for  my  present  purpose. 

In  Austria,  no  official  bibliography  exists  up  to 
the  present  date,  the  difficulties  in  the  way  aris- 
ing from  the  variety  of  languages  in  which  the 
literature  of  Austria  is  published  not  having  been 
yet  surmounted.  That  some  progress  is  being 
made  towards  the  production  of  an  Austrian  bib- 
liography may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  the 
authorities  of  the  Imperial  Library — that  is,  the 
Library  of  the  Court — are  collecting  particulars 
respecting  publications  in  the  different  languages 
of  the  Empire.  Some  data  regarding  Czechian, 
Bohemian  and  Polish  literature  have  been  ob- 
tained, but  as  yet  no  means  have  been  found  to 
obtain  data,  sufficiently  complete,  respecting 
Chroatian,  Slavonian,  Italian  (Austria)  publica- 
tions. For  it  does  not  appear  that  in  Germany 
an  official  bibliography  exists;  at  any  rate,  no 
particulars  giving  the  annual  output  of  books  are 
published  by  the  German  Government,  and  for 
the  figures  in  the  appended  table  I  am  indebted 
to  the  good  offices  of  Viscount  Gough  and  to 
Messrs.  Williams  and  Norgate,  the  publishers. 
About  one  thousand  works  of  allkinds  are  pub- 
lished yearly  in  Switzerland,  but  as  no  law  exists 
there  compelling  their  authors  to  supply  copies 
to  the  National  Library,  the  figure  given  is  only 
approximate.  No  details  are  available  in  regard 
to  the  nature  or  classification  of  the  works.  In 
Belgium  the  average  annual  production  of  books 
varies  from  2,000  to  2,200  volumes  per  annum, 
and  the  reviews,  periodicals,  etc.,  number  between 
700  and  800.  The  authorities  issue  a  complete 
and  well-indexed  list  in  two  volumes  of  all  the 
books,  reviews  and  the  like  published  annually. 
There  is  no  official  account  published  of  the  book 
production  in  the  Netheilands,  but  through  the 
good  offices  of  Sir  Henry  Howard,  the  British 
Minister  at  the  Hague,  I  am  enabled  to  give  the 
list  drawn  up  by  Monsieur  Bijvanck  of  the  Royal 
Library..  This  list  differs  only  slightly  from  one 
most  kindly  compiled  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Het- 
eren.  Secretary  to  the  Dutch  Society  of  Book- 
sellers. The  three  Scandinavian  Kingdoms — 
Denmark,  Sweden  and  Norway — keep  trust- 
worthy accounts,  though  not  official,  of  the  books 
each  produces.  For  the  production  in  Denmark 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Johnstone  of  the  Brit- 
ish Legation  at  Copenhagen,  whose  figures  are 
compiled  from  the  journal  Norkisk  Boghandlerti- 
dende,     I  should  add  that  the  works   of  many  of 
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the  most  distinguished  Norwegiaa  authors  (Ibsen. 
BjornsoD,  etc.)  are  published  in  Copenhagen,  Mr. 
Pakenbam,  the  British  Minister  at  Stockholm,  has 
been  so  good  as  to  fumish  me  with  details'of  book 
productioD  in  Sweden,  and  Mr.  Stewart  Mac- 
Gregor,  our  viceConsul  at  Chrietlania,  and  Mes- 
srs. Caminermeyer,  the  well-known  Norwegian 
booksellers,  have  provided  the  materials  for  the 
list  for  Norway. 
The  production  of  books  in  Ptance  is  large;  the 


little  cultivated  that  it  excites  some  surprise  that 
any  should  be  asked  for.  At  any  rate,  none  could 
be  obtained,  though  most  diligently  sought  after. 
Much  the  same  thing  may  be  said  for  Spain,  with 
this  addition,  that  last  year  Spain  had  something 
else  to  think  about.  China  seems  outside  the 
librarian's  purview,  there  being  neither  statistics 
of  book  production  obtainable  nor  any  machinery 
in  the  Empire  whereby  these  might  be  procured. 
Though  Japan  takes  no  account  as  yet  of  her  con- 


list  is  in  two  volumes,  published  by  the  Cercle  de     tributions  to  the  world's  output  of  books,  she  will 
la  Ifibrairie,  Paris.     In   Portugal   statistics  are  so      not  be  long  behind  European  countries. 

880,  the  year  in    which  the 
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Publishers'  Weekly  of  New  York 
began  to  gather  stati.slics  of  books 
produced  in  the  United  States, 
the  total  was  2,076  books.  Year 
by  year  the|production  has  slowly 
increased,  and  in  1898  the  totftl 
of  4. 171  new  books  and  657  new 
editions  was  reached.  In  the  ap- 
pended table  particulars  are  give  a 
of  the  production  of  books  in 
Canada,  but  it  may  bs  useful  to 
point  out  that  a  copy  of  every 
book  registered  in  Canada  is  fur- 
nished to  the  British  Museum. 

I  find  that  the  total  average  pro- 
duction annually  of  the  thirteen 
countries  represented  in  the  ap- 
pended table  is  77,250  works. — 
Lsnidon  Bookeller. 
* 

A  well-known  author  is  exhibit- 
ing to  bis  friends  with  great  glee 
a  discovery  he  has  made  in  an 
English  dictionary  of  some  note, 
which  professes  to  include  what 
the  editor  terms  "Americanisms." 
Among  these  is  the  following: 
"Jsg — An  American  term  for  an 
umbrella,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  illustration  from  an  Al- 
bany (N.  Y.)  paper:  'Mr.  Blank,  a 
prominent  citizen,  returned  from 
bis  club  in  a  hilarious  condition, 
and  after  vainly  trying  to  unlock 
the  front  door  with  his  umbrella, 
climbed  through  thecoal  bole.  He 
was  found  asleep  in  the  butb  tub 
fully  dressed,  and  with  his  jag.'  " 
* 

First  Poet — I  am  going  to  have 
luy  revenge  upon  the  editor. 

Second  Poet— How? 

First  Poet  (in  a  hoarse  whisper) 
I've  sent  him  a  poem  and  I've 
poisoned  the  gum  on  the  retnrn 
envelope. 
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A  SONNET  TO  SOMEBODY— A  CULTIVATED  TASTE. 


A  Sonnet  to  Somebody. 

A  young  verse  writer  of  New  York  has  lately 
been  telling  his  friends  of  a  trying  experience 
that  he  bad  a  short  time  ago.  For  many  months 
be  bad  been  sending  his  poems  to  publishers  and 
bad  met  steady  rejection.  This,  however,  did  not 
discourage  biro;  he  believed  that  rejection  was 
the  fate  of  all  poets  of  merit  early  in  their  careers. 
It  happens  that  he  is  an  intense  admirer  of  Rud- 
yard  Kipling,  and  was  very  much  concerned 
while  Kipling  was  hanging  between  life  and  death. 
After  he  learned  that  his  hero  was  sure  to  recover, 
be  sat  down  and  wrote  a  sonnet  to  the  author  of 
"The  Recessional."  For  several  days  he  revised 
it  carefully;  when  it  was  finished,  he  felt  sure  it 
represented  the  best  work  he  had  ever  done  in  his 
life. 

**Some  editor  will  be  sure  to  take  it,"  he  said  to 
himself,  "not  merely  because  it's  good,  but  because 
everybody  is  interested  in  Kipling  just  now." 

He  had  the  poem  typewritten,  and  he  took  it  in 
person  to  a  magazine  editor  who  had  often  given 
him  encouragement,  without,  however,  promising 
to  print  any  of  his  lines. 

The  editor  examined  the  poem  very  thought- 
fully. Then  be  said:  "Very  good;  excllent.  I 
like  it  extremely!" 

The  poet  was  delighted.  "Then  you'll  take  it?" 
he  asked  tremulously. 

"There's  only  one  objection  that  I  have  to  it," 
the  editor  replied. 

**What— what's  that?"  faltered  the  poet. 
The  editor  cleared  his  throat.  "There  are  too 
many  poems  about  Kipling  that  are  making  their 
way  into  print  just  now.  Besides,"  he  concluded 
in  a  dry  voice  and  with  an  insinuating  smile,  "I'm 
not  what  you  would  call  one  of  Kipling's  most 
ardent  admirers." 

*'Do  you  mean  you  don't  like  him?"  asked  the 
poet  resentfully. 

The  editor  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "I  consider 
him  a  very  much  overrated  writer." 

The  young  fellow  took  his  manuscript,  folded  it, 
and  was  about  to  put  it  into  his  pocket. 
"Then  you  won't  leave  it?"  said  the  editor. 
•*Do  you  want  it?"  the  poet  asked  in  astonish- 
ment. 

"Well — er — I  was  going  to  say  I  liked  it  so  much 
that  I'd  take  it  if  you'd  dedicate  it  to  some  one  else." 
"What?"  the   poet  cried  in  horror,  hardly  able 
to  believe   that   such   a   sacrilege   could   be  per- 
petrated. 

"Yes.     Why  not?    That  sort  of  thing  has  often 
been  done." 
Then  the  poet   thought  hard.     If  he  didn't  sell 

the  poem  now  he  might  never  sell  it  at  all.  Wasn't 
it  better  to  publish  it  with  Kipling  left  out  than 
never  to  see  it  in  print?  Besides,  the  editor  was 
probably  right  in  saying  that  the  market  was 
overstocked  with  Kipling  poems. 


At  last  he  weakened. 

"Whom  can  I  dedicate  it  to,  then?"  he  asked 
feebly. 

"Oh,  there  are  plenty  of  people  the  lines  apply 
to,"  said  the  editor. 

The  poet's  face  brightened.  **There's  Keats. 
I'm  fond  of  Keats." 

**No.  That  line  about  *the  martial  vigor  of  bis 
song'  would  never  do  for  Keats.  He's  out  of  the 
question." 

"Well,  how  about  Tennyson?" 

The  editor  became  thoughtful.  "No,"  he  re- 
plied slowly.  "It  doesn't  quite  fit  Tennyson.  It 
isn't  tender  or  musical  enough  to  be  appropriate." 

By  this  time  the  poet  had  lost  patience. 

"Well,  dedicate  it  to  any  one  youlike,"he  cried, 
making  for  the  door. 

The  poem  has  at  last  appeared  with  the  title, 
"To  Shakespeare." 

Now,  this  is  the  saddest  part  of  the  story.  The 
young  poet  believes — or  professes  to  believe — 
that  Shakespeare's  works  were  written  by  Bacon! 

A  CULTIVATED  TASTE. 

The  books  that  Laura  reads  are  such 

As  breathe  of  grass-grown  lea  and  dell, 
Of  violets  and  just  a  touch 

Of  honest  love  that  prospers  well; 
A  pasture  field,  a  lowing  herd, 

Trysts,  well  to  suit  romance's  needs. 
The  twilight  dusk,  the  homing  bird, 

In  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

Such  things  were  never  to  my  taste; 

A  book  of  travel  suits  me  well, 
Or  history;  it  seemed  a  waste 

Of  time  to  sit  'neath  fiction's  spell; 
But  late  Macaulay  dull  has  grown, 

From  Gibbon  all  my  love  secedes; 
I've  come  somehow  to  like  the  tone 

Of  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

She  reads  them  first  and  underscores 

A  loving  passage  here  and  there; 
They  seem  to  echo  love  in  stores — 

To  dream  it  mine  I  sometimes  dare! 
And  through  each  chapter  of  the  tale 

Opes  with  an  amorous  poet's  screeds. 
There's  something  to  ray  heart  regale 
In  every  book  that  Laura  reads. 

Roy  Farrbll  Greene. 
* 
An  excellent  little  book  for  amateur  book-bind- 
ers  is   Zaehnsdorf's   "The  Binding  of  a  Book,"  a 
pamphlet  issued  in   1890,  and  still  obtainable,  we 

think,  from  him  at  144  Shaftesbury  Avenue,  Lon- 
don, W.  C.  Among  more  exhaustive  treatises  are 
Zaehnsdorf's  "The  Art  of  Bookbinding,"  London, 
Bell  &  Son's  1880.  los  6d  ,  and  Crane's  "Book- 
Bindiug  for  Amateurs"  London,  Upcott  Gill,  1885, 
2S.6d. 
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Some  Memories  of  Tennyson,  Browning  and 

George  Eliot. 

Mr.  JuBtin  McCarthy,  in  the  course  of  a  life- 
time spent  in  the  British  metropolis,  has  had  par- 
ticularly favorable  opportunities,  through  his 
prominence  as  a  man  of  letters  and  a  politician,  of 
studying  the  chief  literary  figures  of  the  times. 
In  an  article  contributed  to  the  Youth's  Companion 
of  recent  date,  he  has  some  interesting  things  to 
tell  of  four  of  these.  He  first  met  Tennyson  at  a 
house  party  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  the  famous  visit  of  Garibaldi  to  Eng.and 
in  1864.  Mr.  McCarthy  thus  narrates  the  exper- 
ience: 

*'It  was  a  very  curious  and  interesting  gather- 
ing. The  late  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  there — the 
great  philanthropist  and  devotee  of  orthodox  re- 
ligion, English  church,  of  course — and  Mr.  George 
Jacob  Holyoake,  the  free-thinker  and  Socialist, 
and  Alexander  Herzen,  the  then  famous  Russian 
exile,  and,  I  think,  Louis  Blanc  and  Lord  Kin- 
naird  and  Grant  DuflF,  and  many  more  whose 
names  I  have  forgotten. 

**I  thought  I  had  then  never  seen  a  more  com- 
manding figure  than  the  poet  laureate.  A  more 
stately  and  even  magnificent  presence,  a  man  tall, 
erect,  broad-shouldered — somewhat  over  six  feet 
in  height,  I  should  think — with  a  splendidly  out- 
lined face  and  a  mass  of  dark,  wavy  hair,  almost 
black,  then  hardly  even  streaked  with  gray.  I 
never  knew  Tennyson  except  in  an  out-side  sort 
of  way,  meeting  him  occasionally  here  and  there. 
I  can  not  say  what  his  manners  to  his  intimate 
friends  may  have  been,  except  that  I  know  of  the 
aflFectionate  terms  in  which  his  intimate  friends 
always  spoke  of  him,  but  to  the  ordinary  observer 
from  the  outside  his  manners  seemed  rather  ab- 
rupt and  domineering.  He  sometimes  sat  chill- 
ingly silent,  as  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  might  have 
done;  but  Nathaniel  Hawthorne  never,  so  far  as  I 
know,  broke  out  into  sudden  bursts  of  self-asser- 
tion, and  Tennyson  often  did. 

"Tennyson  was  curiously  out  of  sympathy  with 
any  democratic,  or  even  any  reforming,  tendencies 
in  the  political  sense  on  the  part  of  the  majority 
of  his  countrymen.  He  detested  popular  agitators 
at  home,  but  admired  them  much  when  they  were 
abroad.  He  admired  Garibaldi;  he  did  not  ad- 
mire John  Bright.  He  attacked  Bright  fiercely  in 
his  magnificent  poem,  *Maud* — attacked  him  in  a 
manner  which  left  not  the  remotest  doubt  as  to 
the  identity  of  the  person  he  denounced.  It  was 
on  a  question  of  war  and  peace.  Bright  was  for 
peace;  Tennyson's  voice  was  still  for  war.  Bright 
retaliated  in  a  sentence  or  two  of  surpassing  power 
in  a  speech  delivered  on  the  platform  of  the  fa- 
mous FreeTrade  Hall  in  Manchester.  He  likened 
Tennyson  to  one  of  the  false  prophets  in  the 
Scripture  whose  tongues  were  said  to  be  *glibbed 
with  lies,'  and  contrasted  him  with  Longfellow, 
whose  song  always  pleaded  for  peace  and  free- 
dom. 

*•!  think  we  must  allow  that,  taking  into  account 
form,  rhythm,  melody  and  all  else,  Tennyson  was 
the  greatest  English  poet  of  our  time.  My  own 
sympathies,  intellectual  and  personal,  went 
rather  with  Browning.  James  Russell  Lowell  said 


to  me  in  his  Cambridge  home,  many  years  ago, 
that  he  thought  Browning  had  started  with  the 
larger  outfit,  but  did  not  know  how  to  arrange  his 
stock  to  the  best  advantage." 

About  Browning,  Mr.  McCarthy  has  a  number 
of  things  to  tell  which  show  the  poet's  great  sim- 
plicity and  generosity  of  heart.     The  writer  says: 

'*!  knew  Browning  well,  and  loved,  as  all  did 
who  knew  him.  He  had  none  of  the  aflPectations 
of  the  proclaimed  poet,  the  professional  'child  of 
genius.'  He  was  a  delightful  companion  who 
never  gave  himself  airs,  a  charming  talker,  with  no 
appearance  of  taking  down  his  audience.  He 
was  very  social;  one  met  him  everywhere.  Peo- 
ple who  did  not  like  him  said  that  he  only  cared 
for  the  companyof  great  dukes  and  duchesses  and 
countesses  and  so  on.  I  can  only  say  that  I  have 
met  Browing  scores  of  times  at  the  houses  of  quiet 
literary  men  who  had  hardly  then  risen  out  of 
obscurity.  I  fancy  that  if  Browning  liked  people, 
he  liked  them  whether  they  were  dukes  and 
marchionesses  or  obscure  young  poets  and  poet- 
esses just  in  the  bud. 

**He  seemed  to  be  on  the  outlook  to  do  kind, 
encouraging  things  for  young  writers  in  whom  he 
saw  any  merit.  I  have  known  many  instances  of 
his  going  out  of  his  way  to  send  kindly  messages 
to  young  writers  whom  he  had  never  seen,  bid- 
ding them  to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  telling  them, 
that  he  was  convinced  there  was  sound  stuff  in 
them,  and  that  they  had  only  to  take  his  word  for 
it  and  to  persevere.  One  must  have  been  a 
young  and  obscure  writer  to  appreciate  the  value 
of  a  stimulus  like  that." 

Mr.  McCarthy  has  more  to  say  of  George  Eliot 

than  of    any  other    writer,  and  contributes  not  a 

little  to  our  knowledge  of  her  personal  home  life. 

He  says: 

*'I  went  occasionally  to  her  Sunday  afternoon 
gatherings  at  The  Priory,  in  the  Regent's  Park. 
Herbert  Spencer  was  a  frequent  visitor  there,  and 
Professor  Huxley  and  Professor  Tyndall  and 
many  other  men,  mostly  scientific.  There  is  a  leg- 
end that  George  Eliot  never  liked  to  talk  about 
her  novels.  I  can  only  say  that  she  started  the 
subject  with  me  one  day.  It  was,  to  be  sure, 
about  a  picture  some  painter  had  sent  her,  repre- 
senting a  scene  in  *Silas.Marner,'  and  she  called 
my  attention  to  it,  and  said  that,  of  all  her  novels, 
*Silas  Marner'  was  her  favorite.  I  ventured  to  dis- 
agree with  her,  and  to  say  that  'The  Mill  on  the 
Floss'  was  my  favorite.  She  entered  into  the  dis- 
cussion quite  genially,  just  as  if  she  were  talking 
about  the  works  of  some  stranger,  which  I  think 
is  the  very  perfection  of  the  manner  authors 
ought  to  adopt  in  talking  about  their  books. 

"I  was  at  her  house  one  day  when  she  was  in  a 
perfectly  childlike  delight  over  a  box  of  biscuits 
she  had  received  from  some  unknown  admirer  in 
Boston.  She  was  proud  of  the  gift,  and  I  was 
honored  with  a  specimen  biscuit.  It  was,  so  far 
as  I  could  see  or  taste,  the  ordinary  brown  biscuit 
of  Boston,  but  to  her  it  meant  ever  so  much  more. 
It  was  a  tribute  of  sympathy — of  admiration 
— from  a  country  where  she  had  never  been  and 
where  she  knew  that  she  was  appreciated 

''George  Eliot  seemed  at  first,  to  people  who 
did  not  know  her,  to  be  afi^ected  in  manner.  She 
had  a  languid,  monotone  voice,  and  spoke  usually 
in   a  minor  key.    There   was   a  sentimental  tone 
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about  her  that  made  newcomers  fancy  she  was 
purposely  going  in  for  languorous  ways;  but  one 
very  soon  found  out  that  it  was  quite  her  natural 
way  of  talking.  She  was  free  from  affectation  of 
languor  or  of  anything  else.  She  was  an  admir- 
able hostess.  She  did  not  talk  much  herself,  but 
she  talked  enough  to  keep  the  conversation  go- 
ing. If  any  pause  occurred,  she  easily  and  natu- 
rally filled  it  up,  and  quietly  started  something 
new.  She  always  kept  the  conversation  general, 
and  at  all  events  did  her  best  to  prevent  it  from 
degenerating  into  little  backwaters  of  talk." 

Of  still  another  writer  Mr.  McCarthy  speaks. 
It  requires  a  rather  violent  effort  of  imagination 
to  conceive  of  the  author  of  **The  Buried'  and 
"Balder  Dead"  familiarly  addressed  as  *Matt,*  but 
we  learn  from  Mr.  McCarthy  that  Ihis  vvas  his  des- 
ignation in  the  flesh,  as  shown  in  the  following 
skit: 

**Matthew  Arnold  I  met  very  often  in  his  later 
years.  I  met  him  first  at  the  hospitable  home  of 
the  late  Dean  Stanley,  under  the  shadow  of  West- 
minster Abbey.  I  had  written  a  chapter  of  liter- 
ary history  in  which  I  had  described  Matthew 
Arnold  as  a  ^miniature  Goethe.'  I  thought  then 
and  I  still  think,  that  no  higher  praise  could  be 
given  to  a  man  of  our  time.  I  am  sure  Arnold,  if 
he  had  ever  read  it  perfectly  understood  my  crit- 
icism in  thai  sense.  But  dear  Dean  Stanley  was 
a  humorist  who  loved  his  good  natured  joke,  and 
presented  me  to  Matthew  Arnold  in  a  very  uncer- 
emonious fashion: 

*  Look    here.  Matt,  here    is   the   man   who  says 
you  are  nothing  but  a  miniature  Goethe! 

*If  I  were  only  anything  like  that!'  Arnold 
answered,  with  his  sweet  smile. 

* 

The  Honorarium~Old-Time  Literary 

Wages. 

Little  is  known  of  the  remuneration  of  authors 
until  the   days  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.     Before 
this  time  literary  men,  as  a  rule,  depended  on  the 
generosity  of  patrons  for  their  means  of  support, 
and  as  an    acknowledgment  of   their  obligations, 
dedicated  their  works  to  them.    The  dedications 
were    frequently  made    in   most   fulsome    terms. 
The  position  of  the  writer  was  certainly  a  very 
mean  one;  when  he  had  exhausted  his  possibilities 
of  patronage  he  starved.     It    was  Johnson — the 
giant  in  the  world  of  letters — who  broke  through 
the  objectionable  custom   and   taught  the  author 
to  look  to  the  reading  public  for  support.     Oldys, 
in  one   of  his   manuscripts,  says  that  **Hamlet" 
was  sold  for  ;^5.     It  appears  from  a  publication  of 
Robert  Greene  in    1592  the  price  of  a  drama  was 
about  £fi  13s.  4d.     Small  must  have  been  the  lit- 
erary pay  of  Spenser,  Butler  and  Otway,  for  they 
feared   to  die  for  want  of  the  simple  necessaries 
of  life.      Milton  sold  "Paradise  Lost"  for  ^^5  down, 
to  be  followed  by  ;^i5  if  a  second  and  third  large 
editions  were   required.      The   first   edition   con- 
sisted of    1,500   copies,  and   in   two   years   1,300 
were  sold.    Gray  received  only  £^0  for  the  whole 


of  his  poems.  He  presented  the  copyright  of  his 
famous  "Elegy  Written  in  a  Country  Churchyard" 
to  Dodsley,  feeling  that  it  was  beneath  the  dig- 
nity of  a  gentleman  to  make  money  with  his  pen. 
The  lucky  publisher  agreed  with  him,  and  cleared 
;^i,ooo  by  the  publication.  Pope's  translation  of 
Homer  yielded  about  ;^8,ooo.  He  was  assisted  in 
the  work  by  William  Broome,  a  scholar,  who  was 
the  author  of  a  volume  in  verse.  Henley  thus 
refers  to  the  circumstance: 

Pope  off  came  with  Homer;  but  they  say, 
Broome  went  before  and  kindly  swept  the  way. 

Gay  made  ;^iooo  by  his  poems.  He  was  paid 
;^400  for  the  ^'Beggar's  Opera,"  and  for  the  second 
part,  "Polly,"  ;^ 1, 000.  Rich,  the  theatrical  man- 
ager, profited  to  a  greater  extent  from  the  "Beg- 
gar's Opera"  than  Gay.  The  jest  was  that  it 
made  Gay  rich  and  Rich  Gay. 

Dr.  Johnson  sold  the  copyright  of  Goldsmith's 
"Vicar  of  Wakefield"  for  £fio,  and  he  thought 
that  amount  fairly  represented  the  value  of  the 
Work.  The  book  publisher  found  in  the  book  a 
gold  mine.  Goldsmith  was  paid  £21  for  "The 
Traveler."  To  cover  the  cost  of  his  mother's  fu- 
neral, Johnson  wrote  *^Rasselas,"  and  disposed  ot 
it  for  ;^ioo.  He  sold  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets"  for 
200  guineas.  The  sum  of  ;^70o  was  paid  to  Field- 
ing for  "Tom  Jones,"  and  for  "Amelia"  j^i, 000. 
Very  large  amounts  have  been  given  for  biograph- 
ical works.  Hay  ley  received  for  his  "Life  of 
Cowper"  ;^i,ooo,  and  Southey  ;^i,ooofor;  his  life 
of  the  same  poet.  The  life  of  William  Wilberforce 
was  sold  for  ^^4,000,  Bishop  Heber's  Journals  for 
;^5,ooo,  General  Gordon's  Diary  for  ;^5,250,  and 
the  Life  of  Hannah  More,  for  ;^2,ooo. 

The  income  of  Scott  was  perhaps  the  largest 
ever  made  by  authorship,  yet  he  said  that  the 
pursuit  of  literature  was  a  good  walking  stick,  but 
a  bad  crutch.  His  reputation  was  first  made  as  a 
poet,  and  the  following  are  particulars  of  his 
poetical  profits:  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel," 
published  in  1805,  ;^796  6s.;  "Ballads  and  Lyrical 
Pieces,"  published  in  1803,  j^ioo;  "Marmion,"  pub- 
lished in  1808— for  this  Messrs.  Constable  offered 
1,000  guineas  soon  after  the  poem  was  begun.  It 
proved  a  very  profitable  speculation  to  its  pub- 
lishers. During  the  first  month  after  its  appear- 
ance 2,000  copies  were  sold,  the  price  being 
3 IS.  6d.  the  quarto  volume.  Next  came  "The 
Lady  of  the  Lake"  (laio),  ;^2,ioo.  This  found 
greater  favor  with  the  public  than  its  predeces- 
sors, and  with  it  Scott's  poetical  fame  reached  its 
zenith.  A  new  poet  appeared  on  the  scene;  it 
was  Byron,  and  he  completely  eclipsed  Scott. 
Scott  tried,  with  two  more  poems,  to  win  back  his 
lost  place  as  the  popular  poet  of  the  period,  and 
produced  "Rokeby"  and  "The  Bridal  of  Trier- 
main;"  the  latter  was  issued  anonymously,  but 
both    were   failures.      When  Scott  saw  that  his 
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poetry  did  not  attract  many  readers,  he  turned 
his  thoughts  and  energy  into  another  channel, 
and  commenced  his  immortal  novels.  He  had 
by  him  an  unfinished  etory,  the  work  of  former 
years,  and  he  completed  it,  giving  it  to  the  world 
under  the  title  of  Waverly.  Constable  offered 
;^700  for  the  copyright — an  amount  deemed  very 
large  in  those  days  for  a  novel  to  be  published 
without  the  name  of  the  author.  Seven  hundred 
sovereigns  did  not,  however,  satisfy  Scott.  He 
simply  said:  **It  is  too  much  if  the  work  should 
prove  a  failure,  and  too  little  if  it  should  be  a 
success.**  It  was  a  brilliant  book,  and  entranced 
the  reading  world.  Scott  had  now  found  his  real 
vocation.  He  received  for  eleven  novels  of 
three  volumes  each,  and  nine  volumes  of  Tales  of 
My  Landlord,  the  sum  of  ;^i  10,000.  For  one 
novel  he  was  paid  ;^io,ooo.  Between  November, 
1825,  and  June,  1827,  he  earned  ;^26,ooo,  an 
amount  representing  ^^52  6s.  3d.  per  working  day. 
From  first  to  last  Sir  Walter  Scott  made  by  his 
literary  labors  about  ;^3oo,ooo. 

Without  seeing  a  line  of  Thomas  Moore's  "Lalla 
Rookh,"  the  Messrs.  Longmans  undertook  to  pay 
;^3,ooo  for  it.  This  poem,  of  some  6,000  lines,  was 
written  in  a  lonely  cottage  in  Derbyshire.  Moore 
never  tired  of  telling  his  friends  that  the  stormy 
winter  weather  in  the  country  helped  him  to 
imagine,  by  contrast,  the  bright  and  everlasting 
summers  and  glowing  sceqery  of  the  East.  The 
work  was  a  great  success.  The  first  edition  was 
sold  in  almost  fourteen  days,  and  within  six 
months  six  editions  had  been  called  for.  Thos. 
Campbell  received,  at  the  age  of  21  years,  ;^6oo 
for  his  **Pleasures  of  Hope,"  a  small  amount  for 
a  fine  poem,  yet  it  gave  him  a  name.  Very  large 
sums  have  been  paid  for  historical  works.  Hume 
received  j^yoo  per  volume;  and  Smollet,  for  a 
catchpenny  rival  work,  cleared  ;^2,ooo.  The 
money  made  by  Henry  is  set  down  at  ;^3,3oo 
The  booksellers  say  Leslie  Stephen  made  ;^6,ooo 
out  of  Robertson's  History  of  Scotland.  He  was 
paid  for  his  Charles  V.  the  handsome  sum  of 
;^4,50o.  The  author's  profits  for  the  Decline 
and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Gibbon,  are 
put  down,  at  ;^io,ooo. 

The  foregoing  are  respectable  figures,  but  they 
appear  small  compared  witth  the  amounts  paid  to 
Lord  Macaulay.  On  one  occasion  he  had  handed 
to  him  a  check  of  ;^20,ooo,  on  account  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  net  profits  of  his  History  of  Eng- 
land. According  to  a  careful  estimate,  Charles 
Dickens  received  ;^  10,000  a  year  from  his  works 
for  five  years,  and  died  worth  nearly  ;^ioo,ooo. 
He  made  every  penny  from  his  writings  and 
readings.  Thackeray  did  not  make  large  sums 
with  his  books,  when  we  consider  his  undoubted 
genius  and  the  high  place  he  holds  among  the 
greatest  authors.  It  is  said  that  he  never  made 
more  than  ;^5,ooo  out  of  any  of  his  novels.  He 
received  large  sums  for  his  lectures. 
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The  Messrs.  Sotheby  sold  recently  a  part- of  the 
library  of  the  late  Mr.  A.  B.  Hankley.  The  prin- 
cipal objects  of  interest  were  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling's: **  Echoes  by  Two  Writers,"  Lahore,  1884, 
in  the  original  wrapper,  but  defective,  j£ij; 
*' Soldiers  Three,"  Allahabad,  1888,  in  original 
wrapper,  j£g  15s.;  ''Schoolboy  Lyrics,"  1881,  in 
the  original  light-brown  wrapper, rare,  ;^90 — until 
the  present  season  a  copy  of  this  booklet  had  not 
appeared  in  tlie  auction  room,  and  it  was  practi- 
cally unknown;  the  first  copy  to  occur  contained 
a  cover  with  a  design  by  the  author's  father,  and 
it  sold  for  considerably  over  ;^ioo,  the  copy  sold 
at  this  sale  making  the  seventh  which  has 
changed  hands  during  the  present  year;  "The 
United  Services  College  Chronicle."  from  No.  4, 
June3o,  i88i,to  Nov.  58,  1894,  with  thirty  original 
contributions  from  Mr.  Kipling,  who  was  co  editor 
of  "The  Chronicle"  from  No.4to  No.  10,  inclusive, 
;^ioi,  and  "Departmental  Ditties,"  1886,  the  rare 
first  edition,  ;^io  15s.  A  valuable  and  important 
series  of  autograph  letters  addressed  to  Robert 
Lloyd,  of  which  sixteen  are  written  by  Charles 
Lamb,  covering  twenty  pages  folio  and  tw^enty- 
three  pages  quarto,  and  two  letters  from  Thomas 
Manning,  ;^i6o. 

The  R.  L.  Stevenson  lots  included  three  of  the 
little  Davos  Platz  booklets:  "Not  I,  and  Other 
Poems,"  four  leaves,  1381,  ;^i8  los.;  "Moral  Em- 
blems," first  series,  six  leaves,  ;^ii,  and  "Moral 
Emblems,"  second  series,  six  leaves,  ;^io  15s. 
The  following  were  also  by  the  same  author: 
"Father  Damien,"  1890,  the  rare  edition  privately 
printed  at  Sydney,  ;^2i  los.;  "The  Story  of  a 
Lie,"  eighty  pages,  1882,  very  rare  in  its  separate 
issue,  ;^30  los.,  and  "The  Silverado  Squatters,'* 
the  edition  privately  printed  to  secure  copyright, 
and  of  which,  it  is  stated,  only  six  copies  were 
struck  off,  ;^2o  los.  With  Stevenson,  as  with 
Kipling,  nearly  all  the  principal  rarities  were 
bought  by  Americans.  W.  M.  Thackeray,  two 
pen  and  ink  drawings  on  sheets  of  notepaper 
with  the  Garrick  Club  stamp,  "  Lady  Louisa  on 
the  Balcony  Awaiting  the  Arrival  of  the  Muffin 
Man,"  and  "A  Muffin  Man  in  White  Kid  Gloves," 
;^2o  5s.,  and  a  humorous  drawing  in  water  colors 
by  the  same,  of  two  French  women  looking  at  an 
Egyptian  obelisk,  ;^i8  5s.  J.  Palsgrave,  "The 
Comedye  of  Acolastus,"  1540,  in  black  letter  and 
the  original  calf,  wants  two  signatures,  ;^57;  E. 
Hasted,  "History  of  Kent,"  1778-99,  ;^2o;  an 
original  water-color  drawing  on  vellum  by  "  Phiz" 
for  the  plate  of  "My  Musical  Breakfast"  in 
David  Copperfield,"  ;^io  los.;  Hans  Holbein, 
Imitations  of  Original  Drawings  for  the  Portraits 
of  Illustrious  Persons  of  the  Court  of  Henry 
VIII./^_i792,  ;^i5  los. 
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John  Halifax,  Qentleman. 

Some  one  has  written  to  the  Academy  of  "Jo^o 
Halifax,  Gentleman,"  that  **it  is  dead,  and  its  des- 
tiny is  limbo."  Mrs.  Dinah  Maria  Craik's  **John" 
was  certainly  a  gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  may 
die  in  the  flesh  and  never  in  the  spirit,  any  more 
than  can  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  as  Steele  and  Ad- 
dison drew  him.  *7ohn  Halifax,'*  as  it  came  to  us 
in  1857,  made  a  strong  impression,  for  it  was  a 
wholesome  book.  We  are  pleased  to  learn  that 
the  London  publishers  make  the  statement  that 
last  year  they  sold  of  the  various  editions  some 
24,190  copies,  and  in  America  it  sells  all  the  year 
round  in  probably  as  many  as  jfifiy  different  edi- 
tions. There  are,  then,  many  newly  born  books 
very  much  more  dead  than  is  *'John  Halifax,  Gen- 
tleman." 

The  Kipling  Foot  in  It. 

You  see,  if  you  don't  watch  out  carefully  you 
are  bound  to  put  your  foot  in  it.  A  maker  of  ro- 
mance, having  emphasized  that  his  hero  is  drink- 
ing out  of  a  pint  cup,  will  sometimes  make  the 
vessel  hold  an  imperial  quart.  The  Academy  says 
that  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling,  in  his  story  "The  Day*s 
Work,"  describes  a  steamer  of  2,500  tons  and  her 
measurement  is  240  feet  long  by  32  teet  wide. 
Then  the  steamer  takes  aboard  of  her  4,000  tons 
dead  weight.  Most  skippers  would  know  that  a 
steamer  with  the  dimensions  as  described  never 
could  take  such  a  4,000-ton  load.  But  then.  Mr. 
Rudyard  Kipling's  readers  are  not  all  freighters 
or  shipbrokers. 

A  Fifteenth  Century  Vellum  MS5. 

In  a  catalogue  of  literary  rarities  offered  for  sale 
in  New  York  we  find  a  fifteenth-century  vellum 
manuscript  of  the  "Hours  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary."  It  is  profusely  illuminated  in  miniatures, 
capitals,  borders,  etc.,  worked  in  blue,  lake,  ver- 
milion, and  burnished  gold.  The  binding  is  spec- 
ially unique.  One  of  the  clasps  has  unfortunately 
been  lost;  but  no  effort  has  been  made  to  repro- 
duce it,  as  it  is  so  fine  an  example  of  contemporary 
work  that  a  reproduction  would  not  in  any  way 
equal  it.  The  volume  has  been  enclosed  in  a  fire- 
proof case  and  is  valued  at  $300. 

"  When  Knighthood  Was  In  Flower.*' 

With  some  "timidity,"  writes  an  enthusiastic 
biographer,  "Mr.  Major  sent  his  manuscript  to  the 
largest  and  oldest  of  the  New  York  houses  of 
publishers"  and  it  came  back  to  Shelbyville  "with 
thanks."  Then  the  author  looked  nearer  home, 
and  found  a  publisher.  After  its  acceptance,  the 
romance  was  set  up  and  remained  in  type  for  a 
year.  Times  were  dull,  the  war  was  barely  over, 
and  the  favorable  opportunity  was  considered 
wanting,      Finally  the  book  was  prii^ted,  and  its 


success  is  attested  by  the  phenomenal  number  of 
editions  issued.  In  a  Chicago  newspaper,  which 
gives  three  columns  to  Mr.  Major  and  his  book, 
the  story  is  told  of  a  fright  the  author  had,  just  on 
the  eve  of  the  publication  of  his  romance.  Hap- 
pening to  look  over  a  London  catalogue,  he  read 
that  a  book,  the  title  of  which  was,  "The  Illustri- 
ous Lovers,"  described  the  loves  of  Mary  Tudor 
and  Charles  Brandon.  Might  not  he  be  attacked 
with  the  charge  of  plagiarism?  Mr.  Major  sent  at 
once  for  the  book,  and  his  mind  was  relieved  when 
he  found  that  "The  Illustrious  Lovers"  was 
printed  in  London  in  1686. 

The  Nun  Who  Was  a  Priest. 

The  new  edition  of  "The  Little  Flowers  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,"  published  by  Little,  Brown  & 
Co.,  is  as  pretty  as  it  can  be;  but  Miss  Alger's 
translation  should  have  been  revised  by  some 
Catholic  version.  The  mistakes  into  which  she 
fell,  though  not  frequent,  are  fearful.  Chapter 
XXV.  opens  with  this  startling  sentence:  "Santa 
Clara  being  once  infitm  of  body,  so  that  she  could 
in  no  manner  go  forth  to  say  Mass  in  church  with 
the  other  nuns,"  etc.  We  notice  other  mistakes 
quite  as  serious. 

Eliot's  Version  of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

One  of  the  costliest  American  books  is  a  book 
no  one  can  now  read  in  the  original,  John  Eliot's 
Indian  Bible.  The  first  edition,  printed  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1661,  gives  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
the  following  form: 

Nooshun  Kesukqut  quttianatamumach  Koowe- 
.suonk.  Peyaumooutch  kukketassootamoonk, 
Kuttenantamoonk^nen  nach  ohkest  neane  Kesuk- 
qut. Nummeetsuongash  asekesukokish  assamaii- 
nean  yeuyeu  kesukod.  Kah  ohquontamaiinnean 
nummatcheseongash,  neane  malchenehukquegig 
nutahquontamounonog.  Ahque  sagkompagunai- 
innean  en  qutchhuaoonganit,  webe  pohqvohwus- 
sinnean  wutch  matchitut.  Newutche  Kutahtaun 
Ketassootamoonk,  Kah  menuhkesuonk,  Kah  soh- 
sumoonk  micheme.     Amen. 

The  Queen's  Copyright. 

In  the  matter  of  copyright  the  Queen  has  great 
advantages  over  her  subjects.  An  ordinary  per- 
son publishing  a  book  has  the  exclusive  right  to 
publish  and  sell  it  as  long  as  he  lives  and  for  seven 
years  after  his  death,  or  for  forty-two  years  from 
the  date  of  first  publication,  if  that  be  a  longer 
term;  but  the  Queen's  copyright  in  anything  Her 
Majesty  publishes  never  comes  to  an  end. 

The  First  Brlttanica. 

The  publication  of  the  first  edition  of  The  En- 
cyclopaedia Brittanica  was  completed  in  1771 — 128 
years  ago;  it  consisted  of  3  volumes,  4to,  contain- 
ing 2670  pages  and  160  copper  plates.  The  9th, 
the  current,  edition  consists,  of  24  volumes  4to  of 
text,  of  about  850   pages  each,  besides  an  Index 

volume   of  499    pages  —  a  total  of  about   21,000 
pages. 
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Book  Nomenclature. 

We  notice  among  the  late  items  of  literary 
news,  that  Mr.  Barrie  has  now  written  more  than 
half  of  the  sequel  to  *'Sentimental  Tommy."  The 
provisional  title  is,  "The  Celebrated  Tommy,**  but 
this  may  bechanged  before  it  appears  in  *'Scribner*s 
Magazine*'  in  1900. 

So  important  is  the  title  of  a  book  considered, 
that  an  author  often  changes  it  even  afterthe  book 
has  been  printed.  A  Scotch  writer  said  that  once 
when  he  was  perplexed  with  the  difficulty  of 
selecting  an  appropriate  and  unused  title  for  his 
book,  it  was  suggested  to  him  that  in  such  a 
strait  he  should  "request  the  prayers  of  the  con- 
gregation." 

The  task  of  making  a  choice  does  not  become 
easier  as  time  goes  on,  and  much  thought  is 
bestowed  on  the  grave  question.  The  late  Mr. 
James  Payn,  the  Bnglish  novelist,  dwelt  upon  the 
annoyances  he  had  been  subjected  to;  twice  he 
had  been  forced  to  pay  heavy  damages  to  pub- 
lishers for  unconsciously  infringing  copyright  by 
choosing  titles  of  novels  that  had  been  published 
but  of  which  he,  in  common  with  a  large  majority 
of  readers,  had  never  heard.  Jules  Claretie 
had  a  similar  experience  in  making  a 
selection  some  time  ago.  He  first  called 
his  novel  "L'CEil  du  Mort**  or  "The  Dead  Man's 
Byes."  Immediately  a  suit  was  brought  against 
him,  for  this  had  been  used  more  than  twenty 
years  before;  and  though  the  original  had  been 
neither  successful  nor  popular,  yet  M.  Claretie  was 
worsted  and  had  to  chanfi:e  the  name  to  *X'Ac- 
cusateur."  The  book  has  been  translated  and 
published  in  this  country  as  *The  Crime  of  the 
Boulevard.* 

It  is  often  interesting  to  learn  the  origin  of  a 
book's  name,  especially  if  is  a  curious  one.  Mr. 
Julian  Hawthorne,  in  reply  to  the  comments  upon 
the  title  of  his  story,  *A  Fool  of  Nature,  said  that 
he  had  several  names  under  consideration  before 
deciding.  One  was  'Murgatroyd's  Majority;*  an- 
other, *An  Innocent  Traitor;*  and  a  third,  which 
he  liked  best  himself,  *A  Sow*s  Ear*  (out  of  which, 
however,  it  would  be  impossible  to  make  a  silk 
purse);  but  he  feared  this  would  not  please  the 
public,  so  he  finally  made  a  fourth  choice,  declar- 
ing that  'titles  are  ticklish  things.* 

Marie  Corelli*s  'Romance  of  Two  Worlds'  was 
originally  called  'Uplifted,' and  the  later  and  more 
attractive  title  was  suggested  by  her  stepbrother, 
the  late  Eric  Mackay,  the  poet. 

Mr.  Edward  Everett  Hale  confesses  that  the 
subject  has  ever  been  a  serious  one  with  kim, 
especially  in  choosing  a  felicitous  title  for  a  collec- 
tion of  short  stories.  When  his  volume,  'If,  Yes, 
and  Perhaps,'  appeared,  the  public  could  make 
nothing  of  the  title;  and  'after  struggling  through 
five  or  six  editions,' says  Mr.  Hale, 'we  were  obliged 


to   do  what  we  have  done  here, — to   give   to  the 
volume  the  name  of  the  first  story  in  the  collection.* 
We  feel  inclined  to  protest  against  Mr.  Hale's 
modest  way  of  expressing  his  opi  of  the  value 

of  a  good  name,  for  it  is  difficult  to  fancy  that  a 
volume  containing  such  delightful  stories  as  'The 
Man  Without  a  Country*  should  have  had  to  make 
much  of  a  struggle  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  public. 

-  Hawthorne's  experience  in  having  his  'Marble 
Faun'  appear  in  England  under  the  title  of 'Trans- 
formation* was  repeated  with  Mr.  Harold  Frederic. 
'The  Damnation  of  Theron  Ware*  was  issued  in 
London  as  'Illumination.*  The  author  was  oc- 
cupied several  years  in  the  composition  of  the 
novel,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  half  was  sent  to  this 
country  in  1893  under  the  title  afterward  used 
here.  When  he  at  last  decided,  on  its  completion, 
to  name  it  'Illumination,*  he  forgot  to  inform  the 
American  publishers;  and  they  are  not  few  who 
must  consider  it  a  fortunate  omission.  Mr.  Fred- 
eric, while  never  seeming  to  strive  for  far- fetched 
titles,  was  fortunate  in  selecting  taking  ones,  as 
'In  the  Valley,*  'The  Lawton  Girl,*  and  others. 

It  would  seem  that  titles  must  be  scarce  when 
Mrs.  Burnett,  usually  so  happy  in  her  selections, 
calls  a  recent  book,  "Two  Little  Pilgrims'  Pro- 
gress,** thus  closely  trespassing  on  Bunyan's  great 
allegory, which  should  always  stand  sacredly  alone; 
and  a  fairy  tale  entitled  "A  New  Alice  in  the  Old 
Wonderland*'  encroaches  on  the  domain  of  Lewis 
Carroirs  little  classic,  which  should  ever  belong 
exclusively  to  him. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  must  have  early  decided  to 
spare  himself  all  unnecessary  work  in  making  se- 
lections of  this  kind.  He  generally  follows  the 
plan  adopted  in  one  of  his  earliest  novels,  and  the 
is  made  conspicuous  in  nearly  all  that  he  has 
written.  We  have  had  "The  Deemster,"  "The 
Bondman,"  "The  Scapegoat,**  "The  Manxman,** 
"The  Story  of  the  Little  Manx  Nation,**  and  lastly 
"The  Christian.*' 

What  a  happy  choice  was  that  striking  title, 
"White  Aprons,"  which  two  years  ago  Maud 
Wilder  Goodwin  gave  to  her  story  of  Bacon*s  Re- 
bellion! 

Another  American  novelist  has  chosen  well  and 
wisely  for  his  short  stories,  collections  and  novels. 
One  must  needs  be  hypercritical  not  to  find  Mr. 
James  Lane  Allen*s  titles  especially  felicitous; 
"The  White  Cowl,"  "Flute  and  Violin,"  "A  Ken- 
tucky Cardinal,**  "Aftermath,**  "A  Summer  in  Ar- 
cady,**  and,  above  all,  one  of  the  books  of  the  past 
few  years, — "The  Choir  Invisible.*' 

When  a  style  of  nomenclature  adopted  makes 
*a  hit,'  —  how  speedily  it  is  followed  up!  After 
M18.  Deland's  'John  Ward,  Preacher'  appeared, 
we  had  'John  March,  Southerner,*  'Metzerott, 
Shoemaker,*  and  many  others  similarly  named. 
The  style  is  still  popular,  and  of  late  we  have  had, 
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*Hugh  Wynne,  Free  Quaker,'  *Harold  Bradley, 
Playwright,'  John  Ship,  Mariner,'  and  'Caleb 
West,  Master  Diver.' 

Gilbert  Parker  has  evinced  a  genius  for  titles, 
as  the  adoption  of  such  good  ones  as  'The  Seats  of 
the  Mighty'  and  'The  Battle  of  the  Strong'  testify. 

There  has  ever  been  magic  in  an  alliterative 
name,  as  illustrated  by  'Golden  Gossip,'  'Captains 
Courageciis,'  'Penelope's  Progress,'  'Red  Rock,' 
and,  above  all,  by  that  happy  book  by  which  Ian 
Maclaren  first  appealed  to  the  public,  who  wel- 
comed the  beautiful  alliteration  contained  in  "Be- 
side the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush." 

M.  R.  S11.SBY,  in  SelfCiiUure. 

Seneca  Fai.i,s,  N.  Y.- 

Authors  as  Self-Critics. 

In  the  *' Francesco  Petrarca,"  which  Professor 
Robinson  of  Columbia  has  recently  issued,  there 
is  fresh  evidence  of  the  familiar  fact  that  a  writer 
is  the  worst  possible  judge  of  his  own  claims  to 
greatness. 

Every  one  knows,  for  instance,  that  George 
Eliot,  creator  of  *'Silas  Marner,"  ''Aunt  Glegg"and 
of  "Adam  Bede,"  never  quite  forgave  her  public  for 
not  honoring  her  chiefly  as  a  poet.  It  makes  a 
generation  which  revels  in  the  *'Tulliver"  family 
and  which  barely  knows  the  first  line  of  "Oh, 
may  I  join  the  choir  invisible,"  smile,  but  it  was 
a  real  cross  to  George  Eliot  not  to  have  her  poems 
considered  her  best  work. 

Mary  Wilkins,  too,  by  writing  plays,  persists 
in  flying  in  the  face  of  the  Pro^^idence  that  made 
her  a  subtle  student  of  quiet,  unemotional  char- 
acter, and  withheld  from  her,  lest  she  might  be 
unduly  puffel  up,  the  dramatic  gift.  She  is  said 
to  be  at  work  on  a  new  play,  despite  the  fact  that 
her  former  eff'ort  was  not  seriously  regarded. 

Professor  Robinson  shows,  however,  that  it  is 
not  a  distinctly  modern  or  an  exclusively  feminine 
trait  to  desire  renown  on  other  grounds  than  those 
on  which  it  has  been  won.  In  the  introduction 
to  his  work  on  Petrarch  he  tells  how  the  four- 
teenth century  Italian  poet  chafed  at  the  popu- 
larity of  his  sonnets  to  "Laura,"  which  have  made 
him  the  beloved  of  lovers  and  the  admired  of 
poets  ever  since.  He  would  have  preferred  his 
glory  to  lie  in  his  work  as  an  educator,  and  re- 
garded his  treatises  on  the  revival  of  Latin  learn- 
ing as  vastly  more  valuable  contributions  to  liter- 
ature than  his  "Canzoniere."  Indeed,  he  posi- 
tively fumed  at  the  vogue  of  his  songs.  In  later 
years  he  ridiculed  the  passion  tliat  made  him  a 
poet  at  twenty-three.  He  expressed,  in  letters  to 
his  contemporaries,  his  disgust  at  the  taste  which 
lauded  and  learned  his  sonnets  and  coldly  passed 
his  profound  disquisitions  by.'  In  one  he  almost 
petulantly  regrets  that  he  ever  wrote  the  "trifling 
things   in   the   vulgar   tongue,"  and  wishes  that 


from  his  earliest  youth  he  had  confined  himself  to 
sonorous  Latin  writings.  He  even  intimates  that 
he  has  no  great  respect  for  the  feeling  that  in- 
spired his  sonnets.  It  did  not  appeal  to  him  in 
his  scholarly  maturity! 

After  this  one  wonders  if  research  would  reveal 
that  Dante  confided  to  his  intimates  his  scorn  for 
the  '*Beatrice"epi8ode,  that  Shakespeare's  real  am- 
bition was  to  rest  his  reputation  on  a  medical 
treatise,  or  that  Sappho  really  based  her  boasi 
about  "striking  the  stars"  upon  a  long  lost  culi- 
nary work. 

Edward  FitzGerald's  Reward. 

Is  there  in  all  literature  a  more  curious  fate 
than  FitzGerald's?  In  his  lifetime  he  did  not  sell 
probably  over  500  copies  of  his  books.  At  hi.**  death, 
like  a  wise  man,  he  appointed  Mr.  Aldis  Wright 
his  literary  executor,  the  copyrights  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Messrs.  Macmillan,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  his  collected  remains  in  1889  was  followed 
in  1890  by  the  half-guinea  edition  of  the*Rubaiyat,* 
which  from  that  day  to  this  has  had  a  steadily  in- 
creasing sale.  Within  the  last  ten  years  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  FitzGerald  has  be- 
come more  popular  than  Browning;  he  is  certain- 
ly a  far  more  living  literary  influence  among 
those  who  write,  and  the  width  of  the  demand 
for  his  work  may  be  inferred  from  a  single  fact. 
It  was  at  last  decided  to  issue  the  "Rubaiyaf  in 
the  "Golden  Treasury"  series  at  half  a  crown:  an 
edition  of  10,000  was  prepared,  and  publication 
was  fixed  for  last  Monday.  But  the  advance  de- 
mand exceeded  all  expectation  so  much  that  it  was 
found  impossible  to  deliver  the  copies  ordered, 
and  the  date  of  publication  had  to  be  postponed, 
7,000  of  the  edition  having  been  disposed  of  before 
it  even  came  on  sale  in  the  shops.  I  wonder  if 
this  posthumous  renown  delights  the  grim  soul  of 
that  old  hermit,  or  is  the  empty  glass  turned  down 
the  true  symbol  for  his   tomb? — Pall  Mall  Gazelle. 

♦ 
Good  Enough  to  be  True. 

The  mother  superior  of  a  convent  in  a  little 
Irish  town  bought  at  the  local  book-seller's  a  vol- 
ume which,  being  somewhat  shortsighted,  she 
thought  was  written  by  Canon  Doyle,  and  for  the 
edification  of  the  community  it  was  read  aloud  at 
meal  times.  The  novices  were  thrilled  at  the 
freedom  with  which  lovemaking  was  alluded  to. 

**Well,  well,"  said  the  mother  superior,  "the  dear 
canon  is  preparing  us  for  a  miracle  of  grace.  The 
frivolous  flirt,  by  the  mercy  of  heaven,  no  doubt 
ends  by  taking  the  veil."  Presently,  however, 
some  one  looked  at  the  title-page  and  discovered 
that  the  word  "Conan"  and  not  "Canon"  stood 
printed  tiiere.  "Well,"  said  the  mother  superior, 
*'the  bookseller  is  a  pious  man,  and  now  that  we 
have  paid  for  it,  we  should  be  wasteful  not  to 
read  it.     The  story  is  good  enough  to  be  true." 
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Forty  ililesof  Book-Shelves. 

The  Library  of  the  British  Museum  has  been  es- 
timated to  contain  about  forty  miles  of  book- 
shelves, and  the  provision  of  more  space  is  a 
daily  necessity.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  library 
as  great,  but  there  are  many  libraries  in  most  ci- 
vilized countries  which  number  their  contents  by 
hundreds  of  thousands.  These  vast  bulks  of  ma- 
terial require  not  only  the  storage  and  attention 
necessary  for  their  preservation,  but  must  be 
arranged  in  an  accessible  form.  No  doubt  much 
of  this  mighty  accumulation  of  books  is  useless, 
but  it  is  not  the  theory  cf  the  modern  librarian 
that  he  should  decide  and  distinguish  between 
the  wheat  and  the  chaff.  Much  of  our  most  valu- 
able knowledge  of  the  past  has  been  gained  from 
books  which  had  been  preserved  by  chance  in 
spite  of  an  apparently  justified  contempt  by  the 
contemporary  standard  of  criticism.  The  librarian 
has  to  preserve  and  t<5  provide  means  of  ready 
access  to  all  that  come  his  way,  whatever  may  be 
his  private  opinion  as  to  relative  merits.  From 
such  reasons  have  sprung  the  modern  arts  of  bib- 
liography  and  of  indexing.  Those  who  are 
familiar  only  with  the  clumsy  catalogues  of  older 
institutions  could  best  realize  the  precision  and 
convenience  of  modern  inventions. 

How  to  Open  a  New  Book. 

Fiom  •*  Modern  Bookbinding  Practically  Con- 
sidered,*' by  William  Matthews: 

Hold  the  book  with  its  back  on  a  smooth  or 
covered  table;  let  the  front  board  down,  then  the 
other,  holding  the  leaves  in  one  hand  while  you 
open  a  few  leaves  at  the  back,  then  a  few  at  the 
front,  and  so  go  on,  alternately  opening  back  and 
front,  gently  pressing  open  the  sections  till  you 
reach  the  center  of  the  volume.  Do  this  two  or 
three  times  and  you  will  obtain  the  best  results. 
Open  the  volume  violently  or  carelessly  in  any 
one  place,  and  you  will  likely  break  the  back  and 
cause  a  start  in  the  leaves.  Never  force  the  back; 
if  it  does  not  yield  to  gentle  opening,  rely  upon 
it  the  back  is  too  tightly  or  strongly  lined.  A 
connoisseur  many  years  ago,  an  excellent  cus- 
tomer of  mine,  who  thought  he  knew  perfectly 
how  to  handle  books,  came  into  my  office  when  I 
had  an  expensive  binding  just  brought  from  the 
bindery  ready  to  be  sent  home;  he,  before  my 
eyes,  took  hold  of  the  volume  and,  tightly  holding 
the  leaves  in  each  hand,  instead  of  allowing  them 
free  play,  violently  opened  it  in  the  center  and 
exclaimed,  **How  beautifully  your  bindings  open!" 
I  almost  fainted.  He  had  broken  the  back  of  the 
volume,  and  it  had  to  be  rebound." 

••Words,  Words,  Words." 

According  to  a  statistician  in  Paris,  the  works 
of  Corneille  do  not  contain  more  than  7,000  differ- 


ent words,  nor  those  of  Moliere  more  than  8,000. 
Shakespeare  wrote  all  his  tragedies  and  comedies 
with  15,000  words.  Voltaire  and  Goethe  each 
employed  20,000.  Milton's  'Taradise  Lost" 
contains  only  8,000  words,  and  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment not  more  than  5,642  different  words  are  used. 
The  latest  English  dictionaries  contain  not  less 
than  260,000  different  words.  Next  in  rank  comes 
the  German  language  with  80,000  words,  and  then 
come  in  succession  the  Italian,  with  35,000;  the 
French,  with  30,000;  and  the  Spanish,  with 
20,000  words.  Among  the  Oriental  languages, 
the  Arabic  is  the  most  copious,  its  vocabulary 
being  even  richer  than  that  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. 

The  Denver  "Tribune"  Primer. 

The  first  public  sale  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edi- 
tion ot  Field's  Tribune  Primer,  Denver,  1882, 
recently  occurred  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Congress,  when  Frank  L.  Haney  of  Washington 
paid  Congressman  Champ  Clark  of  Missouri  $125 
for  one  of  the  few  copies  known  to  exist.  This 
copy  had  belonged  to  Mrs.  B.  White  of  Mexico, 
Mo.,  who  negotiated  the  sale  through  Mr.  Clark. 
The  Washington  correspondent  of  a  Chicago 
newspaper,  who  noted  the  transaction,  said  that 
there  were  seven  copies  of  the  first  edition  known, 
but  this  can  hardly  be  true.  Mr.  Haney's  copy 
is  one,  Francis  Wilson's  another,  and  there  is  one 
other.    These  are  the  known  copies. 

The  Most  Valuable  Library   of '  flinlature    Books   in 

Existence. 

A  French  amateur,  Mr.  George  Salomon,  pos- 
sesses a  library  of  miniature  books  containing  no 
fewer  than  700  volumes.  A  volume  admitted  into 
this  Hliputian  library  must  not  exceed  2  inches  by 
i^  inches  in  size.  A  book  of  exactly  that  size  is 
an  edition  of  "La  Fontaine,"  the  largest  in  the 
collection.  Around  this  edition  are  gathered  all 
the  classics  that  have  been  published  in  miniature 
form.  Pocket  editions  of  popular  French  songs, 
from  1790  to  1820,  form  a  very  complete  collec- 
tion. All  these  books  are  bound  in  the  most 
costly  and  finished  style.  History  is  well  repre* 
sented,  and  among  religious  subjects  the  most 
remarkable  book  is  an  edition,  in  two  volumes,  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  illustrated  with  264 
very  tiny  plates.  A  volume  of  the  regulations 
hours  and  ceremonies  of  the  French  Court  is 
bound  in  leather  and  ornamented  with  exquisitely 
chased  silver  mountings.  Bibles  in  miniature  are 
very  numerous,  and  are  published  in  several  lan- 
guages. Among  illustrated  almanacs  the  English 
editions  stand  first,  especially  **The  English  Bijou 
Almanac,  but  the  smallest  in  the  whole  collection 
is  a  French  edition  of  "Chemin  de  la  Croix,*'  ol 
which  the  type  measures  only  i  inch  in  height 
and  ^-inch  in  width,  and  contains  119  pages. 
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Something:   About ''Oyp." 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  iSnd  an  American  or 
English  woman  novelist  who  is  personally  inter- 
esting. There  w-as  a  tendency  at  one  time  to 
•*boom "  Amelie  Rives  as  a  phenomenon  worth 
running  a  block  to  see,  and  *'John  Oliver  Hobbes" 
and  **  Julien  Gordon"  have  had  their  little  day  of 
being  talked  about.  But  none  of  them  has  the 
magnetism  that  keeps  a  writer  in  the  delighted 
eye  ol  the  public.  They  impress  one  as  being  in 
a  perpetual  state  of  expecting  to  hear  the  button 
pressed,  and  wishing  to  "smile  now"  when  the 
negative  is  exposed.  The  spontaneity  which 
makes  **Gyp'*  the  delight  of  Paris  is  entirely 
wanting,  and  so  also  is  "  Gyp's'*  genius. 

The  Comtesse  de  Martel  generally  knows  what 
she  is  talking  about,  as  she  is  a  member  of  one  of 
oldest  families  in  France  and  a  woman  of  fashion. 
In  writing  the  history  of  her  social  day,  she  is  full 
of  that  prejudice  without  which  it  has  been  said 
no  history  of  a  country  can  be  written.  Her  chief 
prejudices  are  against  Jews  and  certain  literary 
men.  Her  books  are  filled  with  caricatures  of 
Hebrews  well  known  in  Paris,  and  her  clever  rid- 
icule of  the  authors  she  dislikes.  She  has  a  screen 
which  she  has  dedicated  to  Georges  Ohnet,  whose 
works  are  as  popular  in  France  as  E.  P.  Roe's 
once  were  in  this  country.  It  is  covered  with 
quotations  which  Mrae.de  Martel  considers  monu- 
ments of  his  stupidity. 

While  the  authors  she  holds  up  to  scorn  go 
their  ways  in  peacer  and  quietness,  some  other 
people  have  endangered  her  beauty  and  even  her 
life.  Upon  one  occasion  vitriol  w^as  thrown  at 
her  face,  and  on  another  a  pistol  ball  went 
through  her  hat.  But  all  these  have  left  her  fear- 
less. She  has  one  peculiarity.  Several  years  ago 
she  was  riding  through  a  tunnel  when  an  acci- 
dent occurred  which  almost  cost  her  her  life. 
Ever  since,  when  she  is  traveling,  and  there  is  a 
tunnel  on  the  l^ne,  she  leaves  the  train  at  the  sta- 
tion before  it  and  rides  in  a  carriage  to  the  one 
beyond  it. 

Mme.  de  Martel  does  all  her  work  at  night,  be- 
ginning about  eleven  o'clock,  and  working  until 
three.  Oddly  enough  her  publishers  are  Jews. 
They  have  made  an  arrangement  with  her  that 
when  her  books  are  too  vehemently  anti-Semitic 
they  may  be  sent  to  another  house. 

Alexandre  Dumas'  Kindness. 

Dozens  of  stories  are  being  told  concerning  the 
kiud  heart  and  generous  nature  of  the  younger 
Dumas.  Upon  one  occasion  he  wrote  a  play 
which  he  sent  to  a  publisher  anonymously.  Sev- 
eral months  later  he  published  the  fact,  stating 
that  be  had  heard  nothing  of  the  play,  and  pre- 
sumed it  was  lying  in  the  manager*s  lumber-room, 
with  hundreds  of  others,  unopened.  He  neglected 


to  say  whose  lumber-room  he  meant.  A  play  by 
Dumas  was  something  of  an  event  in  Paris,  and 
every  manager  set  about  a  careful  overhauling 
and  reading  of  manuscripts  that  had  accumulated. 
This  was  exactly  what  Dumas  wanted.  Of  course, 
there  was  no  doubt  concerning  his  play  when  it 
was  discovered,  but  incidentally  many  a  young 
author  received  the  hearing  he  had  long  sought 
in  vain. 

One  day  Dumas'  publisher  received  a  transla- 
tion from  him,  with  a  request  for  fifteen  hundred 
francs.  The  man  of  business,  who  knew  that 
the  translator  was  not  Dumas',  said  that  three 
hundred  would  be  an  ample  price  for  it. 

"Then,"  said  Dumas,  "draw  on  my  account  for 
the  remaining  twelve  hundred." 

It  was  discovered  that  the  translation  had  been 
done  by  the  widow  of  an  old  friend  who  had  died 
in  poverty. 

* 

A  Dictionary  Dilemma. 

A  GOOD  story  is  told  with  reference  to  the  pub- 
lication of  a  certain  Biblical  dictionary.  The  edi- 
tor is  said  to  have  given  the  article  on  the  Deluge 
to  what  he  considered  a  safe  hand;  but  when  the 
article  was  sent  in,  it  was  found  to  contain  views 
which  would  certainly  have  shocked  orthodox 
readers.  It  had  in  it  too  much  of  science  and 
too  little  of  theology. 

What  could  be  done?  .The  volume  had  to  be 
published  forthwith.  In  this  dilemma  he  put  in 
his  dictionary,  "Deluge — See  Flood." 

This,  at  any  rate,  postponed  the  difficulty,  and 
the  article  on  the  Flood  was  given  out  to  a  writer 
who  it  was  thought  could  be  trusted  better. 

But  when  this  second  article  came  in  it  was 
found  to  be  worse  than  the  first,  and  another  post- 
ponement was  necessary. 

The  new  volume  contained  another  reference: 
**Flood — See  Noah" — the  bewildered  editor  trust- 
ing that  by  the  time  Noah  was  reached  he  would 
succeed  in  finding  a  man  who  would  be  able  to 
mingle  science  and  orthodoxy  in  due  degrees. 

* 

Rudyard  Kipling's  maternal  grandfather  was 
the  Rev.  George  E.  Macdonald.  It  is  related  of 
him  that  in  the  days  when  he  was  courting  the 
lady  whom  he  afterward  married,  the  father-in- 
law-to-be — an  aged  Methodist,  with  extremely 
strict  notions  in  regard  to  the  proprieties — was  in- 
judicious enough  on  one  occasion  to  enter  the  par- 
lor without  giving  any  warning  of  his  approach. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  found  the  sweet- 
hearts occupying  a  single  chair.  Deeply  shocked 
by  this  spectacle,  the  old  man  said:  **Mr.  Macdon- 
ald, when   I    was  courting  Mrs.  Brown  she  sat  on 

one  side  of  the  room  and  I  on.  the  other."  Mac- 
donald's  reply  was:  "That's  what  I  should  have 
done  if  I  had  been  courting  Mrs.  Brown." 
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Rare   Books   Owned  by   American 

Collectors. 

"Roscoe  Conkling  was  an  excellent  judge  of 
books,  and  bibliopbilists  will  enjoy  rare  oppor- 
tunities of  investment  if  his  library  is  offered  for 
sale."  So  spoke  Charles  Sotberan,the  famous  bib- 
liophilist,  in  an  interview  which  we  fincf  un- 
dated in  a  scrap-book.  Mr.  Sotheran  was  born 
among  books.  He  is  an  Englishman  and  his 
uncle  is  the  head  of  the  English  bjok  house  of 
Sotheran,  in  Piccadilly,  London.  He  has  studied 
books  since  he  could  read  and  has  grown  up 
among  them.  For  years  he  has  been  connected 
with  the  press  of  this  country  as  a  book  reviewer 
and  a  literary  critic.  He  has  handled  more  books 
and  manuscripts  than  any  other  man  in  the 
country,  knows  all  about  the  private  libraries  of 
all  the  bibliomaniacs,  and  knows  by  instinct 
whether  an  old  manuscript  is  worth  ten  cents  or 
$100.  He  possesses  a  rare  knowledge  of  the  trea- 
sures of  missals,  curios,  rare  editions,  engravings, 
erotica  and  manuscripts.  He  was  found  recently 
at  his  office  on  Broadway  examining  the 
books  of  L.  Delmonte,  an  old  Cuban.  He 
chatted  pleasantly  about  the  books  and  about 
the  buyers.  To  a  Bohemian  his  room  pre- 
sented an  odd  appearance.  Books,  missals  and 
manuscripts  were  strewn  in  every  direction;  dust 
lay  thick  on  some  of  them.  They  were  all  wait- 
ing for  him  to  study  and  to  catalogue  ready  for 
sale.  No  one  can  handle  these  books  until  Mr. 
Sotheran  has  looked  at  them.  Many  a  bibliophile 
would  give  anything  to  be  able  to  see  them  and 
handle  them.  Talking  of  valuable  books  Mr. 
Sotheran  said:  **The  highest  price  ever  paid  for  a 
book  was  $50,000.  It  was  for  a  vellum  missal 
which  was  presented  to  King  Henry  VIILby  Pope 
Leo  X.  The  missal  was  accompanied  by  a  docu- 
ment making  King  ,Henry  the  defender  of  the 
faith.  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  German 
Government.  Charles  II.  gave  it  to  an  ancestor 
of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  it  was  sold  a  few 
years  ago  in  the  sale  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's 
library.  There  is  a  Hebrew  Bible  in  the  Vatican. 
Attempts  have  often  been  made  to  purchase  it. 
The  Jews  of  Venice  offered  to  give  its  weight  in 
gold.  The  offer  was  declined.  The  Bible  consists 
of  a  vast  roll  of  manuscript  which  requires  two 
men  to  carry  it,  and  the  offer  would  have  totaled 
up  about  $100,000.  This  is  the  largest,  offer  ever 
made  for  one  book." 

* 

The  most  valuable  manuscript  in  this  country, 
judging  from  :he  price  paid,  is  in  the  possession 
of  John  Jacob  Astor.  It  is  the  Sforza  Missal,  and 
was  bought  in  April  of  last  year  for  $15,500.  It 
is  of  a  religious  character  and  is  by  Francesca 
Filippo  Lippi.'the  great  Florentine  artist  of  the 
Renaissance,    and    was    prepared    for    Galeazzo 


Maria  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan  and  brother-in-law 
of  Louis  XL,  King  of  France.  It  is  a  manuscript 
measuring  13 J^  inches  by  g%  inches;  it  has  484 
pages  of  vellum,  and  is  bound  in  red  mor- 
occo. It  is  dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  set 
of  missals,  consisting  of  five  volumes,  was  bought 
in  March  of  last  year  by  S.  B.  Duryea,  of  Brook- 
lyn. It  cost  $900  and  comprises  the  choir  books 
with  the  full  niu.sical  score  used  in  a  European 
monastery.  It  was  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  bindings  are  very  strong.  Iron  nails 
are  studded  all  over  the  covers.  **Les  Lunettes 
des  Princess,"  published  in  1528  by  Galliot  du  Pre, 
sold  recently  for  $200.  It  is  a  small  volume, 
measuring  about  six  inches  by  four  inches.  It 
was  bound  by  Tranlz-Bauzonnet  in  crushed  levant 
morocco.  The  work  on  the  cover  both  inside 
and  outside  is  very  handsome.  A  little  volume 
called  **Chansons  et  Motets"  sold  for  $600.  It  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  bound  books  ever  made. 
The  binding  is  exquisite.  It  was  made  for  Henry 
II.  ot  France  and  was  presented  by  him  as  a  love 
gift  to  his  mistress,  Diana  of  Poitieres.  It  meas- 
5>^  inches  by  7J^  inches  and  contains  396  pages. 
Mr.  Brayton  Ives  is  the  owner  now.  It  is  su- 
perbly bound  in  original  French  binding,  richly 
gold  tooled  and  mosaiced  and  gauffered  edges,  in 
a  modern  purple  velvet  lined  drop  case.  A  Per- 
sian manuscript  sold  a  little  while  ago  for  $235. 
These  manuscripts  are  very  rare.  It  is  a  magnifi- 
cently illustrated  manuscript  codex  of  Firdusi's 
•*Epic  of  Kings."  It  has  forty-five  pages  of  large 
paintings,  with  four  superb  headings,  painted  in 
the  style  of  Persian  paleography.  Its  size  is  14^ 
inches  by  8^  inches,  and  is  bound  in  morocco. 
An  imperfect  copy  of  the  first  folio  of  Shake- 
speare's Comedies.  Histories  and  Tragedies,  pub- 
lished according  to  the  true  original  copies  in 
London,  printed  by  Isaac  Taggard  aud  Edward 
Blount,  in  1623,  was  sold  recently.  It  is  a  thick, 
small  folio,  measuring  12^  inches  by  8^  inches, 
and  was  bound  by  J.  Clark  in  the  style  of  Roger 
Payne,  and  in  Russia  extra  gilt.  There  are  thirty- 
six  plays  in  it.  A  perfect  copy  is  worth  $6,000. 
A  second  folio  of  Shakespeare,  printed  by  Thomas 
Coates  and  Robert  Allot,  and  sold  at  the  sign  of 
the  "  Black  Beare,"  in  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  in 
1632,  sold  for  $117.50.  It  measured  13  inches  by 
8|^  inches,  and  was  bound  by  W.  Pratt  in  red 
crushed  levant  morocco,  with  super  gilt  Harleian 
gold  tooling  inside  and  with  gold  borders.  A 
fourth  of  Shakespeare  is  worth  $87.  It  contained 
seven  new  plays  never  before  printed — Pericles, 
Prince  of  Tyre,  The  London  Prodigal,  The  His- 
tory of  Thomas  Lord  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Old- 
yastle,  Lord  Cobham,  The  Puritan  Widow,  A 
Yorkshire  Tragedy  and  The  Tragedy  of  Locrine. 

* 

Brayton  Ives,  the  ex-president  of  the  Stock  Ex- 
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change,  who  lives  at  No.  lo  East  Thirty-fifth  street. 
New  York,  has  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the  finest,  and 
most  valuable  collections  of  manuscripts  and  rare 
books  in  Ameiica.  His  library  is  a  very  large 
one.  His  tastes  riin  after  ihe  curious,  and  he  has 
given  fabulous  prices  for  some  of  the  books  and 
treasures  of  missals  that  adorn  his  shelves.  Among 
his  books  is  the  Gutenberg  Bible,  the  first  book 
printed  from  movable  type.  There  are  twenty- 
one  known  to  exist.  This  Bible  was  bought  by 
Hamilton  Cole  for  $8,000.  Cole  sold  it,  and  last 
year  it  came  into  Ives'  hands  for  $15,000.  Mr. 
Ives  has  a  Caxlon  Bible,  the  first  Euclid,  Galliot 
du  Pre,  and  vellum  printed  missals  of  Hardoins. 
Rcbert  Hoe,  of  printing- press  fame,  has  spent  a 
fortune  on  his  library.  His  fancy  runs  after  rich 
and  valuable  bindings,  such  as  those  of  Dethon, 
Grolier,  books  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour,  Marie  An- 
toinette, Diana  Poitieres,  Francis  I.,  Henry  I.; 
historic  manuscripts  on  vellum,  early  biblio  lots, 
black  letters  and  books  produced  by  famous 
printers.  Last  year  he  went  to  Europe  to  pur- 
chase books.  He  attended  the  sale  of  the  Earl  of 
Cramford  and  Balcarres  and  made  some  valuable 
purchases.  At  the  Teschner  sale  he  spent  40,- 
000  francs  and  the  entire  lot  of  books  he  purchased 
came  over  in  one  valise.  S.  B.  Duryea,  of  Brook- 
lyn, has  been  a  bibliophilist  for  twenty  five  years. 
He  collects  autographic  manuscript  or  the  origi- 
nal manuscript  of  men  like  Charles  Dickens, 
Charles  Lamb,  Thackeray,  or  of  a  purely  literary 
character.  He  also  collects  ancient  books  and 
manuscripts.  He  attends  the  public  auctions  him- 
self, but  usually  buys  through  an  agent.  Occa- 
sionally he  bids  for  himself.  Everyone  in  the  sales 
room  knows  when  he  is  going  to  buy.  He  rubs 
his  nose,  stops  winking  and  looking  foxy  from 
beneath  his  spectacles,  and  wears  an  innocent  air. 
George  Washington  Childshada  very  fine  library. 
His  reference  library  was  one  of  the  best  in  the 
country,  and  hiscoUection  of  manuscript  wasone  of 
the  finest  of  their  kind  in  the  world.  He  hadthe 
original  manuscripts  of  many  of  the  works  of  such 
men  as  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Scott,  Washington 
Irving,  Shelley,.  Byron,  Charles  Lamb,  Dryden, 
Longfellow,  and  a  dozen  of  others  of  that  character. 
GiovaniMorisini,  Jay  Gould's  former  partner,  was  a 
great  collector  of  mediaeval  and  ancient  armor. 
He  has  also  collected  a  large  library.  He  had  a 
number  of  rare  books  and  manuscripts  on  heraldry. 
Jay  Gould  had  a  wonderful  library.  When  he  pur- 
chased the  Merrit  place  at  Irvington  he  bought 
the   library  also.     It    was   a   very  fine  one   then, 

but  he  afterward  added  to  it  very  considerably.  Mr. 
Gould  was  a  great  .student,  and,  after  leaving  Wall 
Street,  he  went  to  his  library  and  studied  out  the 
questions  of  the  day  from  a  historical  and  literary 
standpoint. 

* 

N.  Q.  Pope,  of  Brooklyn,  buys  a  great   many 


rare  books.  He  looks  like  a  keen  stock  broker 
lather  than  a  rich  man  who  spends  most  of  his 
time  in  buying  valuable  books  to  gratify  his  wife, 
who  is  the  real  collector.  He  is  called  Pontifus 
Maximus  by  his  friends.  When  he  is  buying  he 
easily  gets  angry  and  won't  listen  to  any  advice 
then,  and  will  have  the  book  on  which  he  is  bid- 
ding at  any  cost.  He  has  a  great  collection  of 
Shakespeariana,  and  among  them  is  Daniel's  copy, 
worth  about  $5,000.  Manuscript  of  Franklin's 
work  and  the  like  are  on  his  shelves.  He  is  what 
might  be  called  a  cultured  bibliophile.  He  se- 
cures illustrated  l)ooks,  books  in  the  best  exam- 
ples of  handsome  bindings,  books  from  the  modern 
and  ancient  French  binders  and  anything  of  a 
rare,  curious  or  aesthetic  character.  H.  H.  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  owns  the  largest  private 
library  in  this  country  at  his  home  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  consists  of  50,000  volumes,  and  he  values 
it  at  $200,000,  for  which  sum  he  will  dispose  of 
it.  He  has  a  very  fine  collection  of  manuscripts 
in  indigenous  dialects,  manuscripts  relating  to 
the  early  settlement  of  the  Pacific  coast,  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  and  of  the  early  ecclesiastical 
mission.  Thomas  A.  Edison,  the  electrician,  has 
a  very  fine  collection  of  scientific  works.  T.  J. 
McKee,  the  lawyer,  has  made  a  very  fine  collec- 
tion of  dramatic  works.  He  collects  everything 
relating  to  the  American  stage,  and  has  a  fine  col- 
lection of  engravings  on  the  same  subject.  Gen. 
Rush  C.  Hawkins, of  New  York,  purchases  all  the 
early  printed  works  and  valuable  manuscripts  that 
he  thinks  authentic  and  that  come  in  his  way. 
He  collected  a  great  number  of  first  prints  of  Eu- 
rope to  assist  him  in  writing  his  book  on  the  '*First 
Books  in  Europe."  He  sold  a  number  of  his 
treasures  recently,  but  only  those  of  which  he 
had  duplicates  or  did  not  want.  Last  year  he 
spent  six  months  in  Europe  adding  to  his  collec- 
tion. John  J.  Astor  buys  missals  and  old  manu- 
scripts and  has  a  large  collection.  He  is  not  well 
known  as  a  bibliomaniac.  All  his  books  are 
bought  by  Prof.  Lane.  W.  H.  Pomeroy's  is  an  art 
collection  and  a  very  valuable  one,  too.  George 
W.  Frederickson  has  a  very  valuable  collection  of 
the  original  mamuscripts  of  Charles  Lamb,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Dryden  and  others.  He  is  very  fond  of 
Elizabethan  manuscript  and  everything  relating 
to  Shakespeare  and  to  his  times.  He  has  also  a 
number  of  the  early  editions  of  Shakespeare,  some 
of  which  are  very  valuable. 

A  rich  collection  will  shortly  be  offered  for  col- 
lectors to  select  from.  It  now  belongs  to  L.  Del- 
monte,  an  old  Spanish  Cuban.  He  has  the  rarest 
collection  of  the  ordinances  and  laws  of  Spain 
known  to  exist.  They  were  printed  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  in  the  sixteenth  century.  His  ancestors 
collected  them,  and  the  books  have  increased  in . 
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value  with  every  generation.  In  manuscript  be 
has  the  first  laws  relating  to  America  compiled  in 
Europe — the  Nievas  Leyes  Order,  Class  V.,  relat- 
ing to  the  Spanish  colonies  in  America.  His  £s- 
pana-Americana  manuscript  is  very  rare  and  is 
dated  in  the  fifteenth  century.  A  quantity  of 
unpublished  manuscript  relating  to  the  coloniza- 
tion of  Florida,  California,  New  Mexico  and  Texas, 
containing  instructions  to  the  viceroys;  manuscript 
by  Bishop  Lascassas,  the  apostle  to  the  Indians, 
dated  1550,  and  other  manuscript  from  Seville, 
Barcelona  and  other  cities.  Mr.  Gunther,  a  rich 
bibliomaniac,  is  said  to  have  the  only  autograph 
of  Shakespeare  in  the  country.  He  collects  an- 
tiquities very  largely  and  is  now  trying  to  obtain 
an  autograph  of  Moses.  There  are  a  great  many 
collectors  of  Swinburne.  A  great  many  persons 
are  on  the  lookout  for  early  editions  of  his  works, 
which  is  surprising,  seeing  that  he  is  still  alive. 
Nearly  all  the  bibliomaniacs  belong  to  the  Grolier 
Club.  They  don't  want  to  keep  the  knowledge 
they  have  about  books  to  themselves.  They  study 
and  pore  ever  their  missals  and  rare  editions,  and 
then  lecture  and  talk  to  their  fellow  members  of 
the  club.  Mr.  Brayton  Ives  talks  well  on  early 
books  as  did  Mr.  Hoe  on  bindings.  "The  American 
collectors  are  getting  more  and  more  educated  in 
their  tastes,"  said  Mr.  Sotheran.  "They  are  out- 
growing the  supply  on  this  side  of  the  water  and 
are  constantly  sending  over  commissions  to  Eu- 
rope, and  go  themselves  to  visit  the  big  sales  there. 
The  English  aristocracy  are  getting  in  a  bad  way 
just  now  and  are  not  making  the  money  out  of 
their  vast  landed  estates  that  they  used  to,  and 
many  of  them  have  had  to  dispose  of  their  libraries. 
Very  often  a  quantity  of  valuable  books  are  sent 
over  here  for  sale.  They  don't  bring  as  good 
prices  as  if  they  were  sold  in  Europe,  though  col- 
lectors here  must  have  unique  styles,  duplicate 
copies  of.  engravings  that  illustrate  the  book  and 
in  half  a  dozen  stages;  signed  artists'  proofs,  en- 
gravers* proofs  before  letter  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing."  "Is  the  fad  of  collecting  books  and  manu- 
scripts increasing?"  "I  think  so.  With  the  good 
work  that  the  Grolier  Club  is  doing,  and  the  work 
of  similar  societies,  and  with  magazines  devoted 
to  the  exploitation  of  old  books,  the  collecting  of 
private  libraries  will  be  more  popular  than  ever." 

* 

The  following  prices  were  realized  at  the  most 
important  sales  of  libraries  held  during  the  past 
ten  years:  The  Brinley  Library,  $112,494.27;  Jo- 
seph J.  Cook,  $69,904.73;  Henry  C.  Murphy,  $50,- 
278.63;  William  Menzies,  $49,860.68;  Rushton  M. 
Dornian,  $24,310;  Charles  Fiske  Harris,  $76,610.65; 
J.  H.  V.  Arnold,  $16,421.38;  Eben  Tasker,  $14,- 
677.56;  Alexander  Farnum,  $14,423.75;  Gen.  Rush 
C.  Hawkins,  $15,103.08;  Dr.  David  King,  $12,- 
484.01;    Almon    W,   Griswold,  $12,325.13;    S.  H. 


Remsen,  $9,059.14;  Bartholomew  Skaats,  $8,1 14.42; 
W.  C.  Prescott,  $7991.79;  Harrison  Library,  $7,- 
667.84;  Charles  O'Conor,  $7,481.63;  S.  T.  Olney, 
,950.98;   Senator  Matt.  H.  Carpenter,  $6,864.69. 
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TO   C.    D.    A. 

I  am  a  victim  of  the  '*cat," 

It  conies  by  every  mail. 
Sometimes  expressed  in  language  that 

To  comprehend  I  fail. 

These  booksellers  are  so  polite; 

Their  large  variety 
Of  prefixes  oft  makes  my  sight 

Ache  with  satiety. 

The  Italian  always  dubs  me  *'Sig" 

What  does  it  signify  ? 
For  this  I  shall  not  care  a  fig 

In  the  sweet  buy  and  buy. 

The  Germans  write  me  down  as  "  Htrr," 

Because  they  mean  a  him ; 
Their  gender  always  makes  me  stare 

With  glances  cold  and  grim. 

With  "Mons"  the  Frenchman  christens  me  r 
"  My  Lord  "  he  means  by  that ; 

To  Democrats,  this  seems  to  be 
Peculiarly  flat. 

Even  John  Bull,  so  blunt  and  rude 

Reputed  oft  to  be. 
Appears  to  think  he  may  intrude 

Unless  he  "Misters'*  me. 

With  *'  Esq.'*  my  name  is  tailed. 

Which  I  do  not  admire — 
For  that  which  anciently  was  mailed 

Was  not  a  low  esquire. 

Sometimes  the  vendors  dub  me  "Hon." 

With  deferential  cough  ; 
But  when  that  syllable  I  con 

It  simply  sends  me  off. 

Sometimes  they  open  with  "Dr.** 

Strange  compliment  to  send  ! 
I'd  rather  have  it  there  by  far 

Than  at  the  other  end ! 

I  wish  to  state  to  those  who  write 

A  "  Prof."  before  my  name, 
I'll  kill  'em  certainly  on  sight. 

Without  a  fear  of  blame, 

The  only  one  who  has  success 

Is  he  who  sets  me  down 
Upon  the  catalogue's  address 

Merely  as  Irving  Browne. 

* 

His  Idea. — School  Trustee:  Seems  to  me  them 
fellers  that  get  up  the  dictionaries  wasted  an  awful 
lot  of  time.  Village  Teacher:  How?  School  Trus- 
tee: Puttin'  in  all  them  common  words  that  every- 
body knows  the  meanin'  of. 
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CURIOSITIES   OF   BOOKS.   PRINTING 

AND   BINDING. 

The  mere  oddities  and  eccentricities  connected 
with  books  and  printing  are  as  endless  as  the 
curiosities  of  literature  itself.  The  most  singular 
display  of  oddity  has  been  in  paper  and  print. 
The  raost  extraordinary  display  of  these  caprices  is 
an  Elegy  on  the  Death  of  Prince  Henry,  published 
in  1613,  printed  on  black  paper  with  white  letters 
and  a  sermon  preached  before  Charles  the  First 
by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Howe,  1644,  o(  which  only 
thirty  copies  were  issued,  which  were  printed 
throughout  in  red.  Babbage's  Specimens  of 
Logarithmetic  Tables  is  printed  with  different 
colored  inks,  on  various  colored  papers,  in  twenty- 
one  volumes,  and  but  one  copy  was  printed.  In 
printing  and  making  up  the  book  one  hundred 
and  fifty -one  variously  colored  papers  and  twelve 
shades  and  colors  of  ink  were  used.  Sterne  con- 
descended to  some  fantastic  tricks.  Thus,  in  "Tris- 
tam  Shandy,"  his  earliest  work,  at  page  73,  vol- 
ume I,  after  the  death  of  Yorick,  is  an  entirely 
blank  page  in  sign  of  mourning,  and  at  pages  169 
and  170  are  two  pieces  of  marbled  paper  pasted 
on  the  page,  *' Motley  emblem  of  my  work,"  he 
says.  At  the  London  Exhibition  of  1851  Gray's 
Elegy  of  thirty-two  verses  of  four  lines  each  was 
printed  in  a  space  of  four  by  three  inches. 

Strutt  mentions  Porro,  born  in  Padua,  1520,  as 
having  engraved  a  print.  The  Passion  of  Christ, 
in  which  the  shading  was  formed  of  fine  writing. 
Strutt,  in  his  Common  Prayer  Book,  1717,  all  en- 
graved on  one  hundred  and  eighty  eight  plates, 
prefixes  a  bust  of  George  I.;  the  shading  lines 
contain  the  Lord's  Prayer,  Creed,  Commandments, 
Prayers  for  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Twenty- 
first  Psalm.  The  mention  of  the  Scriptures  leads 
to  those  extraordinary  editions  of  the  sacred  text 
which  derive  their  name  from  some  absurdity  in 
the  type-setting — the  Breeches  Bible,  owing  to 
the  quaint  translation,  ''Adam  and  Eve  made 
themselves  breeches";  the  Bugge  Bible,  and  the 
Vinegar  Bible,  the  words  parable  of  the  vinegar, 
instead  of  vineyard.  A  Belfast  Bible  of  1716  has 
"sin  on  more"  instead  of  *'sin  no  more."  Also 
the  more  curious  Leda  Bible,  1572,  so  called  from 
the  profanity  of  the  careless  printer,  who 
adorned  the  book  with  illustrations  of  an  old 
block  of  Leda  and  the  Swan.  There  is  also 
Field's  great  Pearl  Bible  of  1633,  which  is  de- 
scribed as  the  Wicked  Bible,  which  contains  six 
thousand  errors,  and  which  deserves  its  notoriety 
for  its  translation  of  a  passage  in  Corinthians, 
''Know  ye  not  that  the  unrighteous  shall  inherit 
the  Kingdom  of  God?"  The  well-known  Catho- 
lic Bible,  the  Douay  version,  issued  in  1609-10, 
has  been  called   the  Rosin    Bible,  owing  to  the 


translation  of  the  passage  in  Jeremiah,  "Is  there 
no  rosin  in  Gilead?"  The  well-known  dictionary 
called  The  Men  of  the  Time,  the  edition  of  1856, 
is  much  sought  by  collectors,  because  of  the 
bizarre  account  of  Wilberforce,  then  Bishop  of 
Oxford,  who  was  represented  as  "a  skeptic  as  re- 
gards religious  revelation;  he  is,  neveitheless,  an 
out-and-out  believer  in  spirit  movements,"  which 
was  intended  for  Robert  Owen,  and  had  slipped 
out  of  the  preceding  article  and  got  mixed  up 
with  the  article  on  the  Bishop. 

Book^  are  esteemed  for  curiosity,  beauty  of 
type,  paper,  binding  and  illustrations,  and  for 
some  connections  they  may  have  with  famous 
people  of  the  past  or  their  rarity.  The  senti- 
mental passion  for  books  is  not  an  easy  one  to  be 
understood  or  explained.  To  those  who  have  not 
felt  the  desire  for  it  the  pursuit  may  seem  ridicu- 
lous. To  the  book-hunter  we  should  never  forget 
that  books  are  relics.  They  remind  him  of  the 
great  writers  of  the  past  who  may  have  handled 
just  such  pages  as  he  now  beholds.  Mohere,  for 
example,  corrected  the  proofs  of  the  first  edition 
of  the  Precieuses  Ridicules  when  he  first  discov- 
ered "  what  a  labor  it  is  to  publish  a  book,  and 
how  green  (neuQ  an  author  is  for  the  first  time 
they  print  him,"  "or  it  may  be  that  Campanella 
turned  over  with  hands  unstrung  and  broken  by 
the  torture  these  leaves  that  contain  his  passion- 
ate sonnets."  It  may  be  the  copy  of  Emerson's 
English  Traits,  which  belonged  to  Leigh  Hunt,  or 
the  copy  of  Rousseau's  Nouvelle  Heloise.  which 
P.  G.  Patmore  had  in  his  pocket  during  the  prize 
fight  to  which  be  and  Hazlitt  went. 

It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  the  earliest  English 
writer  upon  books  and  book-loving  was  old  Bishop 
Richard,  of  Bury,  the  author  of  the  well  known 
Philobiblion,  issued  in  1743.  He  was  Bishop  of 
Durham,  and  Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  and 
wrote  this  ardent  praise  of  a  library:  "That  in 
Paris  he  found  delightful  libraries  in  cells  redo- 
lent of  aromatics;  there  flourished  greenhouses 
of  all  sorts  of  volumes,  there  academic  meads, 
trembling  with  the  earthquake  of  Athenian  Peri- 
patetics pacing  up  and  down ;  there  the  promon- 
tories of  Parnassus,  and  the  porticoes  of  the 
Stoics.  There,  in  very  deed,  with  an  open  treas- 
ury and  untied  purse-strings,  we  scattered  money 
with  a  light  heart  and  redeemed  inestimable 
works  from  dirt  and  dust."  The  ordinary  book- 
hunter  or  stall-ranger  has  a  store  of  joys  and  de- 
lights even  in  anticipation.  Of  the  old  book-stall 
hunter,  wrote  Mr.  Sanders  in  his  manuscript, 
"Richard  Smyth,  one  of  the  secondaries  of  the 
city  of  London,  was  said  to  have  been  so  devoted 
to  book-collecting  that  he   resigned  his  office  and 
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£^(x^  a  year  expressly  that  he  might  make  the 
rounds  among  the  book  shops."  Sterne  was  fond 
of  looking  over  book-stalls,  and  wrote  exultantly 
of  a  bargain  made  by  Mr.  Shandy,  who  had  the 
good  fortune  to  get  Bruscambille's  Prologues  on 
Noses  almost  for  nothing,  /.  ^.,  three  half-crowns. 
** There  are  not  three  Bruscambilles  in  Christen- 
dom (said  the  stall  man),  except  what  are  chained 
up  in  the  libraries  of  the  curious.  My  father 
flung  down  the  money  as  quick  a»  lightning,  took 
the  book  into  his  bosom,  hied  him  home  from  Pic- 
cadilly to  Coleman  Street  with  it  as  he  would  hav^e 
hied  home  with  a  treasure,  without  taking  his 
band  off  from  Buscambille  all  the  way.''  Southey 
could  not  pass  a  stall  without  *'just  running  his 
eye  over  it  just  for  one  minute,"  running  his 
chance  of  missing  the  coach  which  was  to  take 
him  to  see  Coleridge,  at  Hampstead. 

One   of  the   most   extraordinary    of    collectors 
was  the  famous  Heber,  brother  of  the  Bishop.    He 
carried    book-collecting    nearly    to    lunacy.     He 
bought  libraries  without  ever  seeeing  them,  and 
did    not   live   to  see   all  the  books  he  possessed. 
'The  end  came  at  last  and  the  hour  struck  when 
he  could  see  or  handle   books   no  more."     At  his 
death  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dyce,  the  famous  bibliophilist, 
wrote  to  Sir  E.  Bridges,  an  equally  ardent  collec- 
tor as  himself.     **Poor  man!"  he   wrote,  "he  ex- 
pired at  Pimlico  in  the  midst  of  his  rare  property 
without    a   friend   to  close    his    eyes.     He  died 
broken-hearted."    The   sale  of  this  library    was 
one  of  the  great  book  events  of  the  century.     It 
was  begun  in  1834  and  was  extended  over  several 
years.     The  catalogue  was  in  six  closely  printed 
volumes  and  contained  a  vast  amount  of  bibiioph- 
ilite   lore.    No   less   than    119,613  volumes  were 
sold    from   this  collection.    The  glory,  however, 
of  English   book-collectors   was   the  Lord  of  Al- 
thorp.     A   fortune  splendid  as  his  taste,  a   noble 
mansion  to  contain  his   treasures,  while  he  was 
guided  by  an  adviser  and   agent,  the  well-known 
Dr.   Prognall   Dibdin,  F.  S.    A.,  and   never   was 
such  talent  so   encouraged   and   supported.     No 
bibliophilist  had  so  enjoyable  a  life.    He  was  sent 
on  missions  to  Prance  and  Germany,  visiting  the 
libraries,  monasteries   and   shops.     He  published 
an   account    of    his   travels  in   royal    style   and 
sumptuously    illustrated.      The    doctor    devoted 
some  of  his  magnificent  tomes  to  a  description  of 
Althorp  Library   and  its  contents.     He  describes 
the  rooms  and  tells  the  history  of  each  rare  work, 
often  straying  off  into  raptures.     His  career  and 
tory  are  valuable  as  exhibiting  the  very  highest 
form  of  which  bibliophilism  is  capable. 

The  earliest  practitioner  in  the  art  of  binding 
books,  $0  fc^r  as  is   known,  was  Dagaeus,  an  Irish 


monk  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixth  century.  His 
work  was  characterized  by  binding  in,  and  orna- 
menting the   exteriors   with  silver,  gold  and  pre- 
cious stones.     Bilfred,  a   monk  of  the  Abbey  of 
Durham,  about  A.  D.  720,  is   the  earliest  English 
binder   whose   name   has   reached   our  time.     A 
record  of  his  skill  and  remarkable  workmanship 
is  preserved  in  the    British   Museum.     The  grec*t 
expansion  of  printing  on    the   Continent,   which 
rapidly  spread  from  Mayence  to  the  other  cities  of 
Germany,  and  to   Italy  and  France,  afforded  the 
greater  facility   of  extending  the  art  of  Winding, 
which  eventually  spread  over  the  other  countries 
of  Europe     ToCorvinus,  King  of  Hungary,  who 
died  in  1490,  must  be  assigned  the  honor  of  being 
the  first   patron.     His  library   consisted  of   over 
fifty  thousand  MSS,  and  books  in  the  most  costl)'^ 
binding.     The  books  were  chiefly  bound  in  bro- 
cade, protected   by  bosses   and  clasps   of    silver. 
The  destruction  of  the  library  took  place  in  1526, 
when  Solyman  laid  siege  to  Buda.     The  city  was 
taken  by  assault,  and  the   library,  with  all  its  ex- 
quisite   appurtenances,  became   a    prey    to    the 
rapacity  of  the  Turkish  soldiers.     Of    the   entire 
collection  scarcely  three   hundred  are    known  to 
exist.    There  are  in  the  public  library  of  Brussels 
two  magnificent   MSS.    which    once    graced   the 
library  of  Corvinus.    The  first  is  a  Latin  evangel- 
istarium  written  in  letters  of  gold,  upon  the  most 
beautiful  vellum,  called  the  Golden  Book.     It  had 
become  the  property  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  who 
kept  it  in    the  Escurial   Library,  and  it  is  said  to 
have  been  formerly  shown  to  strangers  with  great 
ceremony  by    torchlight.     Gibbon  speaks  of  the 
copy  of  the    Pandects  of  Justinian,  taken  in  the 
year  1406  at  Pisa  by  the  Florentines,  and  still  pre- 
served in  the  ancient   palace  of  the  republic  and 
deposited  in  a  rich   casket,  and  shown  with  cere- 
mony.    The    specimens    of  bindings  which    still 
exist  which  belonged  to  the    famous  Medici  fam- 
ily, who  were  distinguished  and  liberal  patrons  of 
literature,  show  no   expense  was   spared   in  the 
embellishment    of    their    books.      The    Italians, 
though  furnishing  the  greater  part  of  the  designs 
seen  in   the  ornamental    works  of    the    fifteenth 
and  sixteenth   centuries,  do   not  appear  to  have 
done  much  in  the  art  of  book-binding.     Cardinal 
Marain  was  a  lover  of  profuse  embellish ni?nt  and 
a  liberal  patron  of  literature.     His  library  on  the 
Quirinal  Hill,   at  Rome,   consisted    of  some  five 
thousand   volumes,   bound   by   artists   who  went 
from  Paris  for  that  purpose. 


The  French,  who  have  supplied  the  world  with 
so  many  eminent  binders,  as  the  Eves,  Pasdeloup, 
Dussuil,  La  Gascon,  Derome  and  others,  are  the 
chief  patrons  of  books  in  historical  bindings,  and 
in    France   the   peculiar  bindings  of   these    old 
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artists  are  now  the  objects  most  in  demand  among 
collectors.  The  series  of  books  thus  rendered 
precious  begin  with  those  of  Grolier  and  Maioli 
(1479-1565).  The  eye  of  the  bibliophilist  kindles 
at  the  name  of  Grolier,  who  takes  rank  with  the 
painters.  The  sight  of  one  of  this  master's  works 
fills  him  with  enthusiasm.  He  was  one  of  the 
four  Treasurers  of  France  during  the  reign  of 
Francis  I.  and  the  most  celebrated  of  old  book- 
collectors.  He  was  a  learned  and  distinguished 
man,  and  a  most  zealous  patron  of  the  arts,  and 
possessed  the  most  beautiful  library  in  size  and 
condition  at  that  time  known.  He  is  said  to  have 
designed  the  interlaced  ornaments  of  his  bindings 
himself  during  his  moments  of  leisure,  and  through 
his  relation  of  taste  and  friendship  with  the  Al- 
duses  of  Venice  brought  to  France  the  love  of 
sumptuous  binding.  '*  The  Grolier  bindings  are 
distinguished  by  exquisite  design  and  extraord- 
inary finish  and  elaborate  tinting  and  elegance 
and  delicacy  of  touch,  with  all  the  letters  of  his 
name  in  capitals  interlaced,  the  gilt  lines  flowing 
and  interlaced  wMth  much  freedom,  the  patterns 
of  different  shapes  crossing  and  intercepting  each 
other  in  a  most  pleasing  manner."  It  has  been 
suggested  that  many  of  the  bindings  for  Grolier 
and  Maioli  were  often  suggested  or  copied  from 
the  florid  title-pages  of  the  French  and  Italian 
quartos  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It  is  supposed 
that  Gascon  was  the  artist  who  bound  many  of 
the  earlier  of  the  Grolier  books.  Many  were 
bound  by  Clovis  Eve,  whose  style  is  more  purely 
geometrical.  Each  volume  in  his  library  was 
adorned  with  the  amiable  inscription,  "The  prop 
erty  of  John  Grolier  and  his  friends."  The  books 
were  laid  on  their  side  and  were  titled  on  their 
side,  which  accounts  for  the  plainness  of  the 
backs.  He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  place 
lettering  pieces  between  the  bands  on  the  back. 
The  Grolier  bindings  remain  as  the  most  perfect 
and  admirable  type  of  their  kind.  Contemporary 
with  Grolier  was  Maioli,  a  lover  of  books  and  a 
fine  connisseur,  who,  not  content  with  choosing 
the  best  editions,  bound  them  superbly  and  had  a 
name  and  device  inscribed  on  the  side  in  the 
fashion  of  the  time.  His  pecuHarity  was  in  using 
scrolls  of  foliage  in  white  on  a  dark  background 
of  morocco.  His  motto  was  '*Inimici  mei,  mea 
uiimi  non  me  mihi."  No  other  personal  trace  is 
known  of  this  once  celebrated  collector. 


The  celebrated  De  Thou  was  master  of  the 
royal  collection  under  Henry  IV.  By  his  direc- 
tion many  of  the  books  were  bound,  principally 
in  red  morocco,  and  impressed  with  the  royal  arms 
of  France  and  the  initials  of  the  king.  De  Thou 
had  a  large  library  of  his  own,  his  favorite  color 
was  red,  with  his  blazon  and  the  bees  stamped  on 


the  morocco.  Of  late  years  a  good  many  speci- 
mens from  the  libraries  of  Margaret  of  Valois  and 
Diana  of  Poitiers  have  cothe  under  the  hammer. 
They  were  the  work  of  great  artists.  Clovis  Eve, 
whose  name  has  a  most  melodious  sound  to  the 
collector,  was  the  artist  who  adorned  the  volumes 
of  the  light  and  airy  Margaret  of  Valois,  and  on 
his  volumes  beside  the  workmanship  is  to  be  noted 
her  motto.  **  Expectate  elnon  udit,**  and  the  daisy. 
His  work  is  distinguished  by  a  charming  elegance 
of  treatment  set  off  with  piquant  devices.  Brunet, 
the  eminent  bibliophilist,  the  greatest  modern 
authority  on  all  that  is  old  and  rare,  was  bitten  in 
his  old  age  with  the  binding  mania.  It  is  said 
that  the  passion  was  prompted  by  a  singular 
scene  which  took  place  at  a  sale  in  Paris  where 
a  Telemaque  of  1725  was  put  up  for  sale.  A  rich 
device  of  the  Golden  Fleece  on  the  cover  had 
been  noticed  by  a  collector  which  had  been 
selected  by  some  obscure  dramatist.  Brunet  took 
a  fancy  to  it  and  determined  to  secure  it,  but 
found  that  a  collector  had  taken  the  same  fancy. 
The  two  bid  against  each  other,  and  to  the  aston- 
ishment of  the  room  the  book,  which  ordinarily 
ought  to  be  worth  a  few  francs,  was  sold  to  Brunet 
for  the  enormous  sum  of  j^6S,  The  same  book  at 
his  sale  was  sold  for  ;^88. 

— Providence  JaurftaL 

Stevenson's  Popularity. 

Some  idea  of  the  relative  popularity  of  Mr.  R. 
L.  Stevenson's  various  works  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  figures,  which  show  the  num- 
bers already  printed  of  the  books  which  have  been 
issued  by  Cassell  &  Company.  Of  'Treasure 
Island,'  published  in  1883,  82,000  copies  have  been 
called  for;  of 'Kidnapped'  (1886)  60,000;  of  The 
Black  Arrow'  (1888)  30,000;  of  'The  Master  of  Bal- 
lantrae'  (1889)  39,000;  of  'The  Wrecker'  (1892) 
and  of  'The  Island  Nights*  Entertainments'  (1892) 
11,000.  These  figures  refer  to  6s.  and  3s.  6d.  edi- 
tions only,  and  are  exclusive  of  the  360,000  copies 
which  have  been  called  for  of  the  sixpenny  edi- 
tions of  'Treasure  Island,*  'Kidnapped,'  'Catriona,» 
and  'The  Master  of  Ballantrae,'  to  which  *The 
Wrecker'  has  just  been  added. 

* 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson's  first  prose  work,  for  which 
he  received  five  guineas,  was  a  translation  of 
Father  Jerome  Lobo's  "Voyage  to  Abyssinia,  Con- 
taining Dissertations  on  Various  Subjects  Relating 
to  that  Country."  It  was  published  in  London  in 
1735,  and  is  still  read.  The  Cassells  have  even  an 
edition  in  paper  covers. 

* 

Scribbler — "Spacer  says  he  writes  all  his  poetry 
while  under  the  influence  of  liquor."  Reader — 
"Oh,  well!  drunkenness  is  no  excuse  for  crime, 
you  know." 


A  CALIFORNIAN  ASTRAY. 
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A  Californlan  Astray. 

We  wonder  what  would  happen  to  Bret  Harte 
if  he  wer.e  to  come  back  to  America,  ride  in  a 
Pullman  sleeper  over  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
take  a  look  at  the  scenes  he  continues  to  describe. 
As  it  is,  he  is  writing  novels  that  are  as  historical 
as  Stanley  Weyman's,  but  without  Stanley  Wey- 
man's  excuse  of  pure  romance.  Mr.  Harte  ap- 
pears to  believe  that  he  is  narrating  facts  of  the 
present  day.  There  is  an  old  legend  of  a  painter 
who,  for  his  sins,  was  compelled  to  paint  the 
picture  of  a  woman  a  thousand  times.  As  soon 
as  one  portrait  was  finished,  he  lost  his  living 
model,  and  had  to  copy  the  next  picture  from  the 
first  one.  He  wanton  in  the  same  way,  taking  each 
successive  canvas  as  his  model.  The  last  portrait 
was  a  horrible  caricature  of  the  original.  Mr. 
Harte  appears  to  be  repeating  that  story. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Harte  has,  or  at  least 
had,  genius,  but,  none  the  less,  his  pictures  of  the 
West  strike  a  well  informed  American  as  ridicu- 
lous. He  has  lost  the  fine  details,  the  sense  of 
proportion,  and — worst  of  all — the  exquisite  West- 
ern humor  which  keeps  a  character  from  making 
an  utter  ass  of  himself.  His  women  were  always 
questionable.  He  ought  to  have  gone  into  the 
business  of  creating  heroines  for  "  problem  plays'* 
long  ago.  He  has  shown  a  decided  sympathy  for 
that  sort  of  woman. 

They  send  racehorses  back  to  Kentucky  when 
they  begin  to  "go  oflF  their  feed,"  in  order  to 
breathe  the  air,  drink  the  limestone  water  and  eat 
the  blue  grass.  Bret  Harte  and  Rudyard  Kipling 
need  to  go  back  to  California  and  India  and  get  a 
fresh  start.  There  is  always  the  danger,  however, 
that  they  may  be  like  Mr.  Haggard's  "She"— 
unable  to  stand  the  second  bath  of  fire. 

Bret  Harte  is  a  native  of  New  York  State  and 
was  driven  to  the  West  in  1853  to  look  for  gold 
and  adventures.  In  Calaveras  county  he  lived 
and  worked  like  an  ordinary  day  laborer,  just  as 
Mark  Twain  lived  and  worked  in  Nevada.  He 
was  not  successful  as  a  miner,  and  became  an  ex- 
press messenger — the  man  who  sits  beside  the 
driver  on  a  stage  coach  and  guards  "  treasure." 
Over  and  over  again  he  has  told  of  his  exciting 
runs  from  stage  robbers.  After  this  he  taught 
school  for  a  time,  wandering  from  camp  to  camp. 
At  last  he  found  his  place  as  editor  of  the  Over- 
land Monthly^  and  it  was  there  that  he  rode  to 
fame  on  "The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp." 

Mrs.  Jessie  Benton  Fremont  has  been  one  of 
Mr.  Harte's  best  friends.  In  the  days  of  her 
prosperity  and  influence  she  was  always  ready 
to  advance  his  fortunes.  He  said  once  that  were 
he  to  be  wrecked  on  a  desert  island,  he  would  ex- 
pect the  next  mail  to  bring  him  an  appointment 
as  its  governor,  secured  by  Mrs.  Fremont.  To-day 
he  is  a  I^ndpner,  polished  aqd  elegant,  the  last 


man  to  be  suspected  of  having  shot  at  stage  rob- 
bers in  his  youth. 

* 
Mrs.  Humphry  Ward's  Home. 

A  man's  home  may  be  anything,  but  a  woman's 
is  necessarily  the  reflection  of  her  individuality. 
Mrs.  Ward's  home  is  in  Russell  Square,  that  pom- 
pous, old-fashioned  part  of  London  where  Thack- 
eray's *'Osbornes"  lived,  and  which,  in  our  minds, 
is  forever  connected  with  the  Sedleys  and  Georgy. 

We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  frivolities  in 
Mrs.  Ward's  house.  "Marcella,"  '*  David  Grieve" 
and  "Bessie  Costreir*  were  not  nourished  in  an 
atmosphere  of  frills.  The  frames  on  the  mirrors 
and  the  pictures  are  heavy,  the  curtains  are  dark 
and  there  is  an  air  of  solemnity  over  everything. 
Matthew  Arnold  was  a  cousin  of  Mrs.  Ward's,  and 
during  his  lifetime  was  a  constant  visitor  at  her 
house.  There  he  met  all  the  heavier  literary 
lights  of  London  town.  James  Anthony  Froude, 
Max  Muller,  Sir  Edwin  Arnold,  and  our  own 
James  Russell  Lowell  and  Henry  James.  Jr.,  were 
all  well  known  in  chat  house. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ward  lived  for  a  long  time  at  Ox- 
ford, where  they  were  part  of  the  scholarly  life 
there.  They  are  full  of  intensity  and  take  up 
every  new  mental  fad  which  comes  along— if  it  is 
heavy  enough.  Mrs.  Ward  is  a  small  woman  with 
a  sweet  face  and — it  must  be  confessed — rather 
dowdy  gowns.  But  one  cannot  expect  **Mar- 
cella"  and  "  David  Grieve"  to  give  her  time  to  be 
"smart." 

Prof.  Blackie  was  a  wiry  patriarch,  with  hand- 
some features  and  hair  falling  in  ringlets  about  his 
shoulders;  no  one  who  had  seen  him  could  possi- 
bly forget  him.  One  day  he  was  accosted  in  the 
streets  ol  Edinburgh  by  a  very  dirty  little  boot- 
black with  his  "Shine  your  boots,  sir?"  The  pro- 
fessor was  impressed  by  the  filthiness  of  the  boy's 
face.  **I  don't  want  a  shine,  my  lad,"  said  he; 
"but  if  you'll  go  and  wash  your  face  I'll  give  you 
sixpence.  "A'richt,  sir,"  was  the  lad's  reply. 
Then  he  went  over  to  a  neighboring  fountain  and 
made  his  ablutions.  "Well,  my  lad,"  said  the 
professor  when  the  boy  came  back,  "you  have 
earned  your  sixpence;  here  it  is."  "I  dinna  want 
it,"  returned  the  boy,  with  a  lordly  air;  "you  can 
keep  it  and  get  yer  hair  cut." 

Frank  Buckland,  the  naturalist,  when  collect- 
ing information  about  White,  of  Selborne,  met 
with  an  old  lady  who  professed  to  have  seen  him, 
**a  white  haired  old  gent  who  used  to  walk  about 
his  garden  with  a  crocodile." 

"Wasn't  it  a  tortoise?"  suggested  Buckland. 
The  old  lady  admitted  it  might  have  been  "one  of 
them  furren  birds." 
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Few  travelers  in  London  bestow  more  than  a 
passing  glance  at  a  plain,  old  fashioned  red  brick 
mansion  in  Piccadilly,  standing  back  from  the 
street,  with  a  dingy  courtyard  before  it;  and  yet 
this  uniraposing  structure,  the  Albany,  has  prob- 
ably sheltered  more  famous  authors  than  any 
other  house  in  the  British  capital.  It  is  not  a  very 
ancient  building,  as  antiquity  is  reckoned  in  Lon- 
don, for  it  was  only  about  150  years  ago  that  Lord 
Holland  erected  it  as  his  town  house.  From  him 
it  passed  to  Lord  Melbouine,  father  of  the  famous 
prime  minister,  and  from  him  to  the  Duke  of 
York,  a  brother  of  George  III.  after  whose  tenure 
it  was  transformed  into  bachelor  apartments. 

Here  Macaulay  wrote  nearly  all  of  bis  "History 
of  England,"  and  here  lived  two  famous  orators- 
Brougham  and  Canning.  But  the  most  interest- 
ing— and  perhaps  the  least  happy — associations 
of  the  Albany  are  with  Byron  and  Bulwer  Lytton, 
who  successively  occupied  the  same  suite — '*A  2" 
on  the  ground  floor,  at  the  back  of  the  house. 
Byron  leased  the  rooms  for  seven  years  from  Lord 
Althorp,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
who  had  left  them  in  order  to  take  a  wife  and  an 
establishment;  but  in  less  than  a  year  the  poet 
contracted  his  own  ill-starred  marriage  with  Miss 
Milbanke,  and  in  two  years,  under  a  storm  of 
public  odium,  he  fled  from  England,  never  to  re- 
turn. 

Lord  Lytton  came  to  Albany  after  his  marriage 
to  Rosina  Wheeler,  but  without  his  wife,  whom 
he  left  in  the  country.  One  of  his  neighbors.  Sir 
William  Fraser,  records  that  the  novelist  used  to 
write  frequent  letters  to  his  wife,  couched  in  elo, 
quent  terms  of  sentiment.  *'Here,"  he  said  in  one 
of  these  epistles,  "I  pass  my  time  in  incessant 
labor,  my  thoughts  ever  with  you,  my  only  com- 
panion, solitude."  Lady  Lytton  suspected  her 
husband's  sincerity,  and  tested  it  by  effecting  a 
sudden  and  unannounced  entrance  into  his  her- 
mit cell.  *'I  found,"  she  afterwards  declared- 
"that  his  statement  was  partly  true;  the  monster's 
only  companion  was  Solitude,  but  Solitude  was 
dressed  in  white  muslin  and  was  sitting  upon 
his  knee."  Not  unnaturally,  the  episode  led  to  a 
a  judicial  separation. 


Rhoda  Broughton,  one  of  the  few  genuinely 
cynical  writers  of  her  sex,  and  one  who  can  treat 
of  English  .society  from  the  standpoint  of  good 
breeding,  lives  in  a  charming  house  in  Richmond, 
next  door  to  the  one  occupied  by  Lady  Cook,  for- 
merly known  as  Tennie  Claflin,  and  directly 
opposite  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel.  The  high 
ground  on  which  Miss  Broughton's  house  stands 
commands  a  view  of  the  Thames  valley  that  is 
indescribably  beautiful. 


Forty-four    Titles    of    Familiar    Quotations. 

In  a  recnt  number  of  The  Book  Buyer  Mr.  H. 
D.  Bates  presents  the  following  list  of  more  than 
forty  titles  of  books  and  essays,  each  of  which  is 
a  familiar  quotation,  and  serves  to  make  a  catching 
title.  Altll^ugh  many  of  the  quotations  are  so 
well  known  as  to  be  almost  household  words  the 
average  reader  will  have  not  a  little  difficulty  in 

tracing  them  to  their  souce. 

1.  Benefits  Forgot. 

2.  Sweet  Bells  Out  of  Tune. 

3.  A  Wheel  of  Fire. 

4  This  Goodly  Frame  the  Karth. 

5.  Uany  Inventions. 

6.  He  Cometh  Not,  She  Said. 

7.  Bound  in  the  Shallows. 

8.  Taken  at  the  Flood. 

9.  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd. 

10.  Love  in  Idleness. 

11.  Dear  Lady  Disdain. 

12.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

13.  Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night 

14.  Native  Wood  Notes  Wild. 

15.  Time  and  the  Hour,  (Magazine.) 

16.  The  Shadow  of  a  Dream. 

17.  In  Divers  Tones. 

18.  Upon  the  Face  of  the  Waters. 

19.  In  the  Midst  of  Alarms. 

20.  Master  of  His  Fate. 

21.  A  Cycle  of  Cathay. 

22.  Arms  and  the  Man,  (drama.) 

23.  This  Mortal  Coil. 

24.  Passing  the  Love  of  Woman. 

25.  A  Woman's  Reason. 

26.  Book  and  Heart. 

27.  The  Quality  of  Mercy. 

28.  Near  a  Whole  City  Full. 

29.  All's  Right  with  the  World 

30.  Dearest  Foe,  (Her.) 

31.  But  Yet  a  Woman. 

32.  Little  Rivers. 

33.  A  Brother  to  Dragons. 

34.  The  Seats  of  the  Mighty. 

35.  Twice  Told  Tales. 

36.  Gods  Arrive. 

37.  A  Handful  of  Silver. 

TITI.KS  OF  ESSAYS,  AC 

X.  Cakes  and  Ale. 

2.  A  Liberal  Education,  (essay  on  love.) 

3.  Ancient  and  Honorable,  (Military  Company.) 

4.  The  Pity  of  It. 

5.  Signs  and  Seasons. 

6.  Locusts  and  Wild  Honey. 

7.  As  One  Having  Authority. 

* 
Sir    Walter  Scott  was  far  from  being  a  brilliant 
pupil  at  school.     After  be  became  famous  he  one 
day  dropped    into    the    old  school.     The  teacher 
put    the    pupils    through    their  paces.     After  a 
while  Scott  said:   '*But  which  is  the  dunce?     You 
have    one,    surely?     Show     him    to    me.*'    The 
teacher  called  up  a    poor  fellow,  who  looked  the 
picture  of    woe  as  he  bashfully    came  toward  the 
distinguished    visitor.      '*Are    you    the    dunce?* 
asked   Scott.     "Yes,  sir,"    said   the   boy.     **Well 
my  good  fellow,*'  said  Scott,     "here  is  a  crown  for 
you,  for  keeping  my  place  warm." 
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BALZAC  AS  HE  WAS. 


THE  men  of  1830  have  been  taxed   with   insin- 
^  cerity;  and  the  reproach  is  merely  just.    There 
was  none  of  them  but   would   be  a  Byron,   even 
though,  to  compass  his  ambition,  he  must  do  for 
himself  what  the  world  did  for  the  poet  of  "Paris- 
ina"  and  "Harold"  and  "The  Giaour,"  and  carefully 
contrive    his   own   legend.     Dumas  and   Berlioz 
wrote  their  Memiors,  and   very  delightful   books 
they  are;  and  hienfolqui  s'y  fie—\i  it  be   question 
of  anything  but  their  delightfulness.     Hugo  went 
further.  He  did  his  utmost  to  develop  a  legendary 
Brow  as   well  as  a  legendary  Hugo,  and  set  him 
self,  being  something  of  a  Hercules,  to  the  great 
work  of  going  down   to  posterity  as  very  much  of 
an  Apollo.     Balzac's  ideal  Balzac  was  as  none  of 
these    others.     Despite    the    famous    Stick— the 
stick  which  set  half  Europe   talking  despite  the 
loge  des  /i^r«— that  box  at   the  Opera  to  win  the 
entree  to  which  Maxime  de  Trailles,  and  Rastignac, 
and  la   Palferine  themselves  would  have   had   to 
produce    their    credentials— despite,    I    say,  the 
dandyism  which  he  affected,  and  the  habit  of  su- 
preme society  which  sat  so  ill  upon  his  heroes  and 
so  very  much  worse  upon   their  creator — despite 
the  confidences  of  mysterious  and  nameless  ladies, 
who,   suffering   in   silence   and  a*  V  omhre,    were 
moved  to  appeal   to   him  for  counsel,   sympathy, 
hope — Balzac    resolved  to  impose   himself  upon 
posterity  as  an  embodiment  of  (i)  Debt,  (2)  Work, 
(3)  Chastity,  and  (4)  Sentiment.   How  far  he  suc- 
ceeded with  the  world  at   large  I  cannot  pretend 
to   say.     I  can,  however,  protest,  and   solemnly, 
that  for  years  (and   they  were  pretty  bad    years, 
too),  I  lived  upon  his  legend.     I  saw  him  in   his 
garret — ^toiling,   toiling;  steaming   with  Intellect 
and  Will;  producing  fifteen  times  over,  breaking 
the  hearts  of  compositors,  ruining  the   eyes   and 
the  moral  characters  of  readers  for  the  press;  striv- 
ing,  magnificent  and   enormous,   like  Porthos  at 
Belle-Isle,  against  burdens  of    achievement  too 
great  for  mortal  man  to  bear;  and   doing  it  all  on 
black  coffee,  and  alone — aloncl     Never  the  ghost 
of  a  petticoat  (I  thought),  never  the  possibility, 
the  shadow,  the  dream  (even)  of  a  kiss!     Work, 
and  then  work,  and  work  again;  and  black  coffee, 
and  a  few  hours'  sleep;  and  then  more  work,  and 
more  black  coffee;  anddays  that  were  Italian  Cam- 
paigns in  the  matterof  getting  money;  and  nights 
that  were  Jenas  and  Ulms  in  the  matter  of  expres- 


sion and  conception;  and  a  head  that  steamed — 
steamed;  and — never  a  woman  in  the  whole  wide 
world?  Not  one!  till  you  came  to  be  Daniel 
d*Arthez,  and  then  you  fell  in  with  the  Princesse 
de  Cadignan  (sometime  Diane  de  Maufrigneuse)  ; 
and  she  went  for  you;  and;  elderly  as  you  both 
were,  you  .  .  .  But  let  me  not  anticipate! 
Enough  to  note,  here  and  now,  that  that  was  Bal- 
zac's ideal,  as  adumbrated  in  the  "Comedie  Hu- 
maine: — 

"The  new  edition  fifty  volumes  long"  : — 

and  as  preached  to  those  young  men — asTheophile 
Gautier — who  came  within  range  of  his  over- 
powering and  bewildering  personality.  I  was 
one  of  these.  I  was  born  the  year  before  he  died; 
but  I  lived  in  his  work— neck  and  shoulders  deep 
in  it — for  years;  and  for  years  I  read  the  Balzac 
of  Legend  with  the  Balzac  of  the  **Comedie". 
Then  I  began  to  know  better  and  to  see  clearer. 
And  now  I  can,  and  do,  laugh  at  my  old  Ideal  as 
cheerfully  and  as  whole-heartedly  as  I  can,  and 
do,  laugh  at  myself— his  victim  for  so  long. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  he  worked;  worked  like 
a  harvester,  like  a  Titan,  like  a  William  Shakes- 
peare even;  for  have  we  not  those  wonderful 
effects  in  intuition,  which  are  also  those  incredible 
achievements  in  presentation,  the  ninety-odd  mas- 
terpieces which  make  up  the  several  sections  of 
the  "Comedie"?  And  behind  all  these  are  there 
not  the  three  dizains  of  the  ''Contes  drolatiques," 
and  in  these  three  tens  are  there  not  a  dozen 
stories — as  **  la  Connetable",  and  "  Berthe  la 
repentie,"and**le  Peche-veniel",  and  "le  Succube," 
and  *Terseveranced'amour" — which  would  suffice 
for  immortality  to  any  one  but  Balzac?  Work? 
O  yes:  that  he  worked,  and  worked,  and  killed 
himself  with  work,  there  is  no  doubt  at  all.  Scott 
worked,  too;  but  he  worked  easily,  joyously,  care- 
lessly; and  we  love  and  revel  in  his  loose  but  con- 
summate achievement.  To  Balzac  every  page  of 
copy  meant  heaven  knows  how  many  slips  of 
proof;  so  that,  while  Sir  Walter,  conscious  of  his 
own  weight  and  strength  and  prestance  and  caring 
little  or  nothing  for  style,  would  take  on  his  prin- 
ters, even  after  weeks  of  colic,  with  a  superhu- 
man equanimity,  Balzac  is  conscious,  as  he  writes, 
that  this  that  he  is  writing,  or  rather  this  that  he 
is  striving  to  write,  is  the  imperfect  thing— ris  not 
the  half  of  that  he  wishes  to  tell  (over  his  signa- 
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ture)  to  the  world.  So  he  gets  to  work;  and  set 
after  set  of  proofs  is  ruined  and  recast  and  re- 
written; and  in  the  end  everything  is  five  or  six 
times  re-achieved.  I  say  "five  or  six,"  because  I 
wish  to  be  credible;  but  if  we  are  to  believe  him- 
self, the  statement  is  utterly  inadequate.  His 
**Pierrette*'  for  instance,  cost  him  thirteen  sets  of 
proofs  and  thirteen  rewritings;  his  "Birotteau," 
seventeen  sets  of  proofs  and  seventeen  rewritings; 
and  so  with  the  rest.  The  efibrt  is  so  prodigious, 
the  outcome  so  magnificent,  that  you  are  neither 
displeased  nor  surprised  to  find  him  likening  him- 
self, as  he  gladly  does,  to  Napoleon.  There,  in 
effect,  he  sits — sits  in  his  white  monk's  frock;  dis- 
tilling corruption;  inventing  characters,  stories, 
facts,  societies,  moralities,  philosophies,  religions; 
producing  Vautrins  and  Seraphitas  with  an  equal 
interest  in  the  result,  an  equal  constancy  in  the 
process  of  creation;  ranging  between  heaven-high 
(as  he  conceives  of  heaven)  and  hell-deep  with  an 
imperturbable  assurance,  an  immitigable  prestance, 
an  irresistible  persuasiveness,  an  incomparable 
power.  And  at  fifty,  or  so,  he  dies;  and  you  may 
reflect  that,  if  he'd  never  been,  the  world  of  Fic- 
tion were  the  poorer  by  something  like  two  thous- 
and figures  of  men  and  women,  and  by  not  a  few 
of  the  most  notable  stories  ever  made.  Yes!  as  I 
said  before,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  worked\  as 
there  is  none  that  his  (Buvre  is  aere perennius^zX^VDL^ 
same  time  that  it  isunique  in  human  achievement. 
It  is  another-guess  matter  with  his  Debts,  and  of 
these  I  shall  say  no  more  than  that  I^eon  Gozlan 
(the  Nathan  of  the  Comedie)  who  knew  him  inti- 
mately, declined  to  believe  in  their  existence. 
and  insisted,  more  or  less,  that  they  were  his  day- 
dreams, his  illusions,  the  sole  ''enchanted  cigar- 
ettes" which  he  permitted  himself  to  smoke.  'Tis 
the  same,  but  a  great  deal  more  flagrant  and  more 
demonstrable,  with  that  other  article  of  faith — his 
Chastity.  He  preached  the  virtue  with  a  most 
constant  mouth;  and  with  a  most  constant  heart 
he  declined  to  practise  it.  M.  de  Spoelberch  de 
Lovenjoul,  who  knows  his  Balzac  like  the  clock, 
is  careful  to  note  that  the  affectation  of  continence 
was  an  essential  element  in  Balzac's  pose,  and 
remains  an  essential  feature  in  Balzac's  legend.  It 
is  the  merest  imposture;  yet  the  great  man,  "in 
his  many  adventures  d'amaur'*  (S.  de  ly.),  was  soli- 
cit ous,  even  resolute,  to  maintain  it.  Prom  two- 
and-twenty  onwards  he  was  the  protefre  of  a  cer- 
tain Mme.  de  B :      "la  diUda^'  he  calls  her: 

who,  being  twice  his  age,  and  almost  beyond  ex- 
perience credulous,  motherly,  sisterly,  kind,  was 
such  an  influence  in  his  life  that  after  her  death 
he  was  never  quite  the  same.  But  a  Mme.  de  B., 
however  she  "fill  the  bill"  when  one  is  two-and- 
twenty  and  a  nobody,  is  apt  to  be  superfluous 
when  one  is  two-and-thirty,  and  withal  the  author 
of  '*le  Chat  qui  pelotte,"  and  "la  Vendetta,"  and 


"les  Chouans",  and  the  "Peau  de  Chagrin",  and 
'*la  Physiologic  du  manage."  By  that  time  other 
women,  veiled  or  not,  sincere  or  not,  curious  cer- 
tainly, had  come  upon  the  scene.  By  that  time,  in 
fact,  the  Hysteriac — the  Lady-Brrant,  if  you  will: 
the  Woman  who  Wants  to  Know — had  realized 
that  here  was  her  Confessor-General;  of  whom 
she  might  ask  such  questions  as  she  would,  and 
to  whom  she  might  look  for  such  answers  as  she 
was  prepared  to  receive.  It  is,  I  take  it,  to  the 
credit  of  Balzac's  arch-illusion  that  whatever  the 
diente^s  name,  she  was  positively,  assured  that  She, 
and  She  only,  was  Woman  to  him:  that,  apart 
from  Her,  life  was  a  desperate  round  of  copy, 
proofs,  black  coffee,  debts,  and  six  hours'  sleep 
out  of  the  twenty-four.  That  She  believed  it  is 
improbable;  but  'tis  certain  that  Balzac  went  on 
saying  it.  Meanwhile,  the  dedicatee  of  "Eugenie 
Grandet"  brought  him  a  daughter;  friends  of  his 
knew  of  a  son  and  of  yet  another  daughter — both 
dead  within  the  last  few  years;  so  late  as  1846,  a 
girl  child,  '*nee  a  six  mois,"  declared  herself  in 
circumstances  so  moving  that,  according  to  M.  de 
Lovenjoul,  "les  rapidesprogres"of  Balzac's  "mala- 
dies de  coeur"  were  "dUs  en  partie  a  cette  terrible 
aventure."  We  know  not  precisely  what  this 
means.  What  we  do  know  is  that  the  Maria  of 
Eugenie  Grandet — "la  plus  naive  creature  qui 
soit  .  .  *  qui  vient  chez  moi  en  cachette, 
n'exige  ni  correspondance  ni  soins,  et  qui  dit: 
'Aime-moi  un  an,  je  t'aimerai  toute  ma  vie'" — was 
no  more  Balzac's  "only  She"  than  the  "dilecta" 
herself,  or  than  that  Mme.  la  Marquise  de  Castries, 
who,  "quoixue  voLuptueuse  comme  mills  chats," 
was,  Balzac  told  his  sister,  "ni  gracieuse  ni  femme." 
What  we  know,  too,  is  that,  however  many  uniques 
there  were,  Balzac,  braggart  and  vocal  as  he  was  in 
all  the  other  relations  of  life,  was  careful  to  com- 
promise no  one  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  "Blessed 
are  the  pure  in  fact,"  he  said,  "for  they  alone  shall 
do  enduring  work."  It  was  an  excellent  device. 
He  made  his  legend,  and  behind  it  did  as  he  would, 
in  reality  he  was  the  jovial  Tourangeau  of  "les 
Contes  drolatiques.  In  the  public  eye  he  was  the 
creator  of  Mme.  de  Mortsauf  and  the  Bennassis  of 
"le  Medecin  de  campagne,"  the  author  of  "Eugenie 
Grandet,"  and  "le  Cure  de  vilUge"  :  a  great  art- 
tist,  a  great  moralist,  a  great  satirist;  a  worker  so 
obstinate  and  so  energetic  that  he  had  no  time  in 
which  to  be  adventurous — no  time,  in  fact,  for  any- 
thing but  proofs  and  copy,  copy  and  proofs— copy 
and  proofs,  and  black,  black  coffee,  and  never  a 
petticoat  from  one  book's  end  to  another's.  And 
his"clientes,"his  women  (if  I  may  use  the  phrase) 
"played  up."  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
Nora  Helmer  always  slams  the  door  behind  her 
when  she  goes  forth  to  find  herself.  The  Nora 
Helmers  who  came  and  went  about  Balzac  knew  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that.    They  discovered  them- 
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selves  at  home,  and  went  abroad,  as  in  the  ordi- 
nary run  of  things,  to  get  their  discovery  con  firmed. 
That  is  the  great,  the  essential,  difference  between 
Nora  Helmer  and  (say)  the  Duchesse  de  Langeais. 
This,  however,  is  by  the  way.  The  thing  to  insist 
on  is  that  all  they  who  went  to  Honore  de  Balzac 
for  certificates  of  self  discovery  got  plenty  of  Sen- 
timent from  him,  and  were  happy.  What  the  sen- 
timent was  worth  they  only  know  who  have  com- 
pared his  Lys  dans  la  vallee  (let  us  say)  and  his 
stories  of  the  building  of  Azay-le-Rideau  and  the 
humours  of  King  Louis  XI. 

I  take  it,  then,  that  Balzac  the  femzniste,  Balzac 
^^  amateur  de  femmes^  was,  despite  his  amazing 
flow  of  sentimental  fancy  and  speech,  severely 
practical.  Yet  the  great  affair  of  his  life  was 
largely  an  affair  of  Sentiment  and  the  Fine  Shades, 
and  it  was  his,  in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  and 
fame,  to  perform  such  a  scamper  through  the 
Pays  du  iendre  as  few  men  have  achieved  and  sur- 
vived. It  began  in  1832,  when  he  was  thirty- 
three  years  old,  and  its  inspiration  was  a  lady  who 
signed  herself  "Une  Etrangere,"  and  whose  letter 
bore  the  postmark  of  Odessa.  That  letter,  I  believe, 
is  lost.  Lost  or  not,  it  had  its  effect  on  Balzac's 
life  and  Balzac's  mind,  and  was,  in  fact,  the  be^ 
ginning  of  a  connexion  that  ended  only  with  Bal- 
zac's death.  It  seems  to  have  been  of  no  particu- 
lar merit;  but  it  was  anonymous,  it  reproached  the 
poet  with  the  cynicism  of  the  Peau  de  chagrin,  it 
insisted  that  he  should  return  to  the  purer  atmos- 
phere of  the  Scenes  de  la  Vie  privee\  and,  as  I  have 
said,  it  immensely  impressed  the  recipient,  who 
seems  to  have  set  to  work  to  knock  up  a  passion  as 
soon  as  ever  he  had  received  and  read.  Came  a 
second  (acknowledged  in  the  QuoHdienne^zx^^  ther 
by  establishing  in  France  what  is  known  to  us  as 
the  Agony  Column), and  a  third;  and  then, nobody 
knows  how,  the  nympholept  was  bidden  to  Neu- 
chatel.  He  had  already  sought  to  mark  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  Etrangere's  attentions  by  essaying 
to  dedicate  (with  an  appropriate  date)  a  certain 
nauvelU  **Diis  ignotis,"  and  had  been  foiled  of  bis 
intent  by  the  ''dileda^'  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
reading  bis  proofs,  and  who  made  him  suppress 
the  dedication  and  the  sheet  in  which  it  appeared; 
and  for  this  reason  and  others  he  had  to  invent  a 
pretext  for  leaving  Paris  which  would  serve  him 
at  once  at  home  and  abroad.  He  was  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  repaired  to  Neuchatel.  There  are 
two  accounts  of  the.  meeting.  One  is,  that  he 
found  her  reading  Balzac,  looked  at  her,  was  recog- 
nised, and  was  instantly  honoured  with  what 
Browning  calls  "the  blessing  of  embrace"  ;  another, 
that  the'lady,  having  recognized,  was  disgusted  by 
the  squatness,  the  drover-like  aspect,  the  general 
commonness  in  effect  of  her  adored  Master, 
and  that  he  had  to  put  forth  his  best  to 
prove    that     he    was     essentially    the     Balzac 


of  her  dream.  Whichever  we  accept,  it 
is  certain  that  Balzac  was,  so  to  say,  clean 
bowled  by  the  Etrangere's  first  ball.  Writing  to 
his  sister,  he  gives  such  an  account  of  the  busi- 
ness as  might  come  from  the  author  of  the  **  Phy- 
siologic du  mariage,"  in  the  course  of  which  he 
touches  off  Mme.  de  Castries  and  the  **<//&er/a," 
owns  that  a  certain  *' simple  et  delicieuse  bour-^ 
geoise" — the  Maria  of  the  **Grandet"  dedication — 
has  made  him  a  father,  enumerates  the  new 
Woman's  points,  talks  of  **  le  damne  mari,"  notes 
that  "a  I'ombre  d'un  grand  chene  s'est  donne  le 
fartif  baiser  premier  de  Tamour,"  and  then  physi- 
ologist of  marriage— cynic,  ribald,  practical  amor- 
ist— as  he  is,  proceeds  to  give  himself  away  with 
both  hands.  "  Puis,"  says  he,  "comme  notre  mari 
s'achemine  vers  la  soixantaine,  j'aijured'attendre, 
et  elle  de  me  reserver  sa  main,  son  coeur."  No 
schoolgirl  ever  showed  so  much  facility — ^no 
schoolboy  such  a  superb  capacity  for  surrender  ! 
Yet  this  was  soon  to  be  the  Balzac  of  Gariot  and 
the  Illusions  perdues  and  ^  Fille  aux  yeux  d'orf 
Vhxs  was  the  creator  of  la  Palferine,  and  de  Mar- 
say,  and  Corentin,  and  Rastignac.  and  Mame 
Nourrisson,  and  the  Miles.  Goriot,  and  Fremiet, 
and  Gobseck,  and  Vautrin,  and  Valerie  de  Mar- 
neffe,  and  Phillippe  Bridau,  and  Crevel,  and 
Hulot — the  great  all-father  of  corruptions,  the 
Homer  (as  it  were)  of  whatever  is  vilest  and  most 
artful  in  fiction  !  If  it  were  not  true,  'twould  be 
incrediblcr— would  it  not  ? 

It  was  a  Polish  lady — a  Mme.  Hanski  or  Hanska 
— who  did  this  feat.  She  was  five-and-twenty 
years  her  husband's  junior,  but  had  had  several 
children  by  him,  of  whom  but  one  survived.  Bal- 
zac saw  the  Hanskis  again  at  Geneva,  and  yet 
again  at  Vienna ;  and  in  the  space  U<£tween  and 
for  years  to  come  he  "  reeled  it  off."  She  was  his 
**chere  epouse  d'amour,"  his'^ange  adoree,"  his 
**  ange  idolatree,"  his  **  cher  tresor  en  bonheur," 
his  "  chere  noble  ame,"  his  **  belle  et  noble  mai- 
tresse,"  *'  ma  grande  souveraine,  ma  fee,  ma  fem- 
me,"  his  "chere  lumiere  du  monde;"  and  his 
refrain  is  "  Adoremus  in  seternum."  The  Man  of 
the  Fine  Shades  has  his  chance,  and  goes  for  it 
through  letter  after  letter,  with  all  the  strength 
that  is  in  his  big,  subtle,  seething,  teeming  brain. 
With  the  years,  though,  the  nympholept  changes 
his  tone,  and  gets  into  another  key.  M.  de  Han- 
ski seems  to  have  seen  elucubrations  of  his,  and 
to  have  been  by  no  means  pleased  with  them. 
Balzac's  apologies  to  "  notre  mari "  are  things  to 
read,  especially  in  their  place  among  the  letters. 
M.  de  Hanski  is  wholly  in  error,  it  appears.  The 
fact  is,  Mme.  de  Hanska  had  remarked  one  day,  in 
Balzac's  hearing,  that  she  had  never  had  a  love- 
letter  in  her  life  ;  and  Balzac  had  written  these 
things  of  which  M.  de  Hanski  complains,  in  pure 
friendliness,  just  to  show  her  what  love-letters  are 
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like !  I  do  not  think  that  *'  notre  mari "  was 
altogether  so  credulous  as  his  would-be  *'  Mino- 
taur "  would  have  liked  him  to  be.  In  any  case, 
Balzac  the  nyropholept  goes  under,  and  his  room 
is  filled  by  Balzac  the  Writer,  Balzac  the  Advent- 
urer, Balzac  the  Man  of  debts,  the  behemoth  of 
Chastity,  the  leviathan  "  pour  cople  con  forme.*' 
His  illusions  are  with  him  first  and  last ;  so  that 
some  of  his  letters,  if  you' could  but  believe  him, 
would  read  tragically  enough.  But  belief  in  him 
is  impossible.  These  letters  of  his  to  Mme.  Han* 
ska  are  plainly  the  outcome  of  a  strong  delusion. 
I  do  not  doubt  that  they  helped  him  in  his  strug- 
gle with  life  and  time.  But  I  would  not,  for  all 
their  particularity,  hang  any  one  of  my  cats  upon 
their  testimony. 

He  is  always  going  to  Russia,  but  somehow  he 
never  goes.  He  has  a  dozen  volumes  to  write, 
three  stories  to  finish,  ten  or  twenty  thousand 
francs  to  raise,  an  illness  the  result  of  months  of 
overwork — (but  for  his  Chastity,  his  doctor  tells 
him,  he  had  been  a  dead  man  !) — ^to  recover  from  ; 
and  he  never  goes.  He  can  find  time  for  Sardinia, 
he  can  make  none  for  the  Ukraine.  So  it  goes  on 
till  1841,  when  M.  de  Hanski  died;  and  in  1842 
Balzac  journeyed  to  Russia.  They  were  not  mar- 
ried, however — he  and  his  Eve — till  the  April  of 
1850;  and  between  1841  and  1851  there  is,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  marking  date — even  1846.  For  the 
rest,  the  marriage  seems  to  have  been  none  of  the 
best.  Balzac  died  some  three  or  four  months  after 
the  event ;  and  Victor  Hugo  (in  Chases  vues)  has 
told  us  how  he  died,  and  where  was  Mme  de  Bal- 
zac when  death  took  him  away.  Thus  passes  the 
Sentimentalist,  the  man  who  insists  on  seeing  life 

other  than  it  is,  and  on  making  facts  other  than 
they  are.  His  widow  was  not  of  his  kidney  ;  and 
when  she  died,  some  years  ago,  she  had  recog- 
nized her  true  place  in  time,  and  was  not  even 
her  husband's  widow,  but  a  figure  which  Balzac 
would  have  loved  to  study  and  to  present ;  among 
the  grimiest  in  the  Cotnedie.  W.  E.  H. 
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BY  CHARI.KS  BATTBI.L   LOOMIS. 

In  some  recent  magazine  stories  the  thing  that 
counts  seems  to  be  not  so  much  what  the  people 
do  and  say  as  where  and  how  they  say  it. 

Let  us  discover  two  characters  in  the  parlor,  and 
open  the  conversation  in  this  way: 

Charles  Darcey  rose  to  his  feet  and  gazed  first 
at  Marie  and  then  at  a  steel  engraving. 

Marie*8  eyes  followed  his,  and  then  went  beyond 
and  back  of  him  to  a  French  mirror.  It  was  at 
least  a  minute  before  Charles  spoke,  and  in  that 
time  his  hazel  eyes  traveled  around  and  took  in 
seven  chairs,  the  armchair,  the  sofa,  the  desk  and 
the  curtains. 


Nor  were  her  eyes  idle,  even  though,  she  did  not 
speak.  She  looked  at  the  handsome  Turkish  rug, 
at  the  cartridge  paper  on  the  wall — it  was  a  robin's 
^gg  blue — at  the  chandelier  and  then  at  him. 

**I  don't  know  what  to  say,"  said  he  at  last,  cast- 
ing his  eyes  upon  the  Japanese  rug 

"Why  have  you  called,  then?"  said  she,  open- 
ing a  magazine  with  nervous  fingers  and  reading 
some  of  the  advertisements. 

"I  came,"  said  he,  as  he  played  with  a  silver 
paper-cutter  that  had  been  secured  at  a  bargain 
sale,  **to  say  good-by." 

•*Good  by?''  she  said  in  questioning  tones,  rising 
and  sniflSng  a  Marechal  Niel  rose  that  was  stuck 
in  his  button-hole. 

He  looked  intently  at  an  etching  by  Field  which 
hung  over  the  desk.  It  depicted  a  sylvan  scene 
in  the  depths  of  winter;  but  he  did  not  think  of 
that.  "Yes,  good-by,"  he  said,  dropping  the  paper- 
cutter  inadvertently. 

It  fell  with  a  tinkling  sound  upon  the  marble 
centre-table  and  thence  to  the  India  rug.  The 
sound  roused  Marie. 

"Well,  then  I  suppose  we  must  part." 

"Your  supposition  is  the  right  one,"  said  he, 
taking  up  a  ten-cent  monthly. 

She  picked  up  a  copy  of  the  latest  novel  and 
opened  at  the  last  chapter.  It  might  have  had  a 
significance,  but  if  it  had  it  escaped  her.  A  fly 
flew  in  at  the  window  and  settled  on  her  cheek, 
but  she  did  not  notice  it. 

Charles  leaned  forward  and  brushed  the  fly 
from  her  delicate  cheek.  He  had  ceased  to  care 
for  her,  but  he  was  not  above  doing  her  a  common 
courtesy.  He  read  a  short  poem  in  the  ten-cent 
monthly.  At  last  he  said,  "You  have  not  an- 
swered me." 

*'I  did  not  know  that  you  had  asked  me  any- 
thing," she  replied,  turning  her  head  so  as  to  see 
the  little  oil  painting  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  which 
her  father  had  won  at  a  raffle. 

"Oh,  Marie,  don't  you  understand  me?"  he 
cried  in  tones  of  anguish,  as  he  stepped  to  the 
mirror  and  tied  his  cravat. 

Marie  was  silent.    She  did  not  understand  him. 

She  hated  herself  for  it,  and  tapped  the  Smyrna 

rug  with  her  foot  as  she  had  seen  actresses  do  under 
stress  of  feeling- 
Charles  rose  and  walked  to  the  door.    He  turned 
and  looked  over  the  shoulder  of  his  pepper-and- 
salt  suit.    All  was  at  an  end. 

Marie  picked  up  a  magazine  and  looked  at  the 
pictures. 

There  was  a  sound  of  a  closing  door.  Marie 
was  alone  with  the  book  and  magazines,  the  paper 
cutter,  the  seven  chairs,  the  armchair,  the  sofa, 
the  centre-table,  the  mirror,  the  desk,  the  lace  cur- 
tains, the  pictures  and  the  Smyrna  rug. 
The  lunch  bell  rang. 

She  hastened  to  the  dining-room. — Saturday 
Evening  Post^ 
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McCarrick's  Novel—Why  He  Re- 
Wrote  It. 


BY   PKRCY  E.  REINGANUM. 

I. 

Robert  McCarrick  threw  down  his  pen,  leaned 
back  in  his  chair,  and  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of 
relief. 

If  he  had  been  of  a  livelier  temperament  he 
would  have  smiled,  but  he  had  rather  lost  the 
knack  of  smiling  during  the  last  weeks,  and  if  he 
showed  any  sign  of  pleasure  beyond  the  sigh  it 
was  merely  a  slight  relaxation  of  the  hard  lines 
round  his  mouth  and  between  his  deepset  eyes. 

The  desk  before  him  was  strewn  with  sheets  of 
manuscript,  upon  one  of  which  the  ink  was  still 
wet.  It  was  upon  this  particular  sheet  that  the 
man's  eyes  were  directed  with  a  mixture  of  pride 
and  pleasure.  For  a  moment  he  sat  thus,  then  he 
leaned  forward,  dipped  the  pen  once  more  in  the 
ink,  and  wrote  beneath  the  last  line  on  the  sheet 
before  him  :   "The  End.    Robt.  H.  McCarrick." 

Then  he  glanced  up  at  a  calendar  on  the  wall, 
and,  drumming  his  fingers  restlessly  on  the  desk, 
exclaimed — 

"Done,  thank  God!  and  with  three  days  to 
spare.'* 

He  stretched  his  hand  towards  the  littered  desk, 
and,  brushing  aside  the  closely  written  sheets, 
picked  up  an  open  letter  and  re-read  it  with  a 
light  in  eyes  that  contrasted  vividly  with  his  hol- 
low cheeks  and  lined  forehead. 
"  Dear  McCarrick, 

"First  chapters  and  synopsis  of  your  new 
serial  seem  to  me  very  satisfactory  and  altogether 
very  different  from  the  stuff  you  have  been  writ- 
ing of  late  that  I've  had  to  return.  But  you're 
late.  To  be  in  time  you  must  let  me  have  it  com- 
plete by  the  30th—  then  if  the  rest  is  up  to  the  level 
of  what  I've  seen  I'll  use  it  at  once.  But  you 
must  not  be  a  day  later.  We  can  arrange  as  to 
price  then. 

"  In  haste,  Yours,  etc., 

"Norman  Strong," 

"  And  to  day's  the  27th !  "  ejaculated  the  author, 
softly,  and  rubbed  his  hands  and  gloated  over  the 
pages  like  a  miser  over  his  gold,  or,  to  be  more 
just,  like  a  parent  over  his  lastborn. 

With  careful  fingers  he  picked  them  up  one  by 
one,  looked  at  the  numbers  in  the  corners,  and 
placed  them  in  order  of  succession  till  they  lay  in 
a  low,  oblong  pile  before  him.  Then  he  took 
them  up  all  together,  shufBed  and  shook  them 
down,  packed  them  carefully  in  the  thin  brown 
paper  that  had  contained  the  fresh  foolscap, 
whipped  a  piece  of  string  across,  and  threw  him- 
self back  once  more  while  his  eyes  wandered  out 
of  the  window,  across  the  narrow  dingy  street, 


over  the  interesting  vista  of  chimneys  and  roofs 
that  lay  beyond. 

There  was  a  slight  noise  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  behind  him.  The  man's  expression  changed, 
and  without  moving  his  head  he  said,  "Come  here 
a  minute,  Dick! " 

The  shuffling  noise  was  repeated,  and  a  boy  of 
some  eight  or  nine  years  of  age  emerged  into  the 
light  and  timidly  approached  his  father. 

"  Dada,"  he  lisped,  with  the  voice  and  expres- 
sion of  a  child  of  two. 

The  man  made  an  impatient  gesture  as  though 
the  sound  of  the  thin  voice  irritated  him,  and  th.e 
boy  was  silent.  Lo  they  remained  for  some  mo- 
ments, the  father's  gaze  fixed  on  the  vacant  face 
before  him ;  the  round,  prominent  blue  eyes,  the 
half-open  loose-lipped  mouth,  the  thin  fair  hair 
straggling  over  the  protuberant  forehead. 

Such  was  his  son — this  hopeless,  helpless  im- 
becile ! — the  son  that  should  have  been  a  prop 
and  a  stay  to  him  when  his  own  powers  began  to 
fail. 

The  door  of  the  garret  opened  quickly  with  a 
feminine  flutter  of  skirts.  The  man  turned,  and 
his  face  assumed  a  far  pleasanter  expression. 

"Ah,  Kate  dear,"  he  said,  "you've  been  gone 
some  time." 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  cheery  little  woman  in  the 
cheap  mantle.  **So  you've  missed  me,  have  you  ?" 

"  Mamma,"  cried  the  boy,  and  shuffled  over  to 
her  side  with  his  awkward  hands  outstretched. 

"  Yes,  dear ;  hush,  mamma's  here  now,"  and  the 
mother's  lips  were  pressed  lovingly  on  the  boy's 
cheek. 

"  Kate,"  said  Robert  McCarrick,  his  eyes  shin- 
ing with  affection  and  delight,  "  Kate,  I've  fin- 
ished it— finished  it  well ! " 

She  gave  a  joyful  little  cry  and  ran  to  him, 
laughing  through  unshed  tears,  saying  how  glad 
she  was,  and  how  she  knew  he  would  do  it,  prais- 
ing and  scolding  him  in  a  breath  for  working  so 
hard,  her  sentences  punctuated  by  the  kisses  she 
bestowed  on  his  furrowed  cheek. 

"  Kate,"  he  said,  "  this  is  only  the  beginning  of 
our  success,  but  it  is  the  end  of  our  misery.  This," 
and  he  slapped  his  hand  on  the  parcel  of  manu- 
script, "  this  will  be  enough  to  free  us  from  our 
present  difficulties  and  start  afresh  in  a  new  life." 
He  glanced  around  at  the  bare  attic.  "  We  will 
leave  this  place,  Kate,  where  we  have  suffered 
and  striven  so  long  in  vain ;  we  will  go  way  to 
where  I  can  work  amongst  more  congenial  sur- 
roundings! with  you,  dear,  to  help  and  support 
me  as  you  have  always  done." 

There  was  silence  for  some  moments,  broken  at 
length  by  an  exclamation  from  the  child,  articu- 
late only  to  the  mother's  ear. 

"Why,  goodness  me  !  "  she  said,  "it's  tea-time  ; 
it  was  nearly  five  when  I  came  in." 
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In  a  moment  she  was  bustling  about  making 
the  preparations  for  the  scanty  meal.  She  began 
by  emptying  her  basket  of  its  contents,  the  boy 
watching  her  with  his  wide-open,  soulless  eyes. 

**Oh,  Bob,"  she  said,  suddenly,  **  here's  some 
foolscap  I  bought  you  in  case  you  ran  short.'' 

''  Thanks,  dear,"  he  answered,  taking  the  par- 
cel from  her.     '*  I've  used  almost  my  last  sheet. 

"  After  all,"  he  said,  thoughtfully,  balancing  the 
parcel  in  his  hand,  ''it's  a  curious  thing,  this  writ- 
ing for  money.  Here's  the  paper  bought  for  a 
shilling  or  so,  the  ink  yonder  worth  nothing  to 
speak  of;  a  small  quantity  of  ink  is  distributed  in 
irregular  marks  over  this  paper,  and,  behold  !  that 
other  parcel  is  worth  almost  its  weight  in  gold!" 

**My  dear  Bob,"  remonstrated  the  busy  little 
wife,  as  she  rattled  the  cups  and  saucers,  '*  how 
can  you  talk  so  of  your  writings!  *  Irregular 
marks' — they're  beautiful  thoughts  beautifully 
expressed.  I  won't  have  you  depreciate  your 
work  so — you  don't  recognize  your  own  talents." 

"Ah,  Kate  dear,"  with  a  weary  little  sigh,  "it's 
hard  to  recognize  them  yourself  when  others  have 
passed  them  by  so  often  without  a  nod  ! " 

'*  Now,  now,  now  !"  she  retorted  briskly ;  "that's 
all  over  and  done  with.  Yes,  Dick,  of  course, 
you're  hungry.    Gentlemen,  tea's  ready." 

II. 

It  was  quite  dark  in  the  little  sloping-roofed 
bedroom  where  Dick  was  being  tucked  up  in  his 
cot;  he  had  been  somewhat  excited  by  the  un- 
usual cheerfulness  of  his  parents  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  some  unwonted  little  luxury  at  tea-time, 
and  had  irritated  his  father  with  his  childish, 
meaningless  actions.  The  mother's  quick  sense 
had  noted  this,  and  her  brown  eyes  were  wet  as 
she  bent  over  and  kissed  the  flushed  face. 

She  crossed  Hhe  landing  and  re-entered  their 
other  room. 

"Oh,  Bob!"  she  exclaimed,  standing  in  the 
doorway,  "  Iwo  candles  I  " 

"Why  not?"  he  answered,  with  melodramatic 
recklessness,  "  in  honor  of  the  greatest  literary 
triumph  of  the  age  ?"  and  he  waved  the  manu- 
script above  his  head.  "  Besides,"  he  added,  "I'm 
going  to  read  it  to  you." 

"  Do,  dear,"  she  answered,  "  I've  not  heard  the 
end,  you  know.     Wait  until  I  get  my  work." 

Out  came  garments  worn  and  torn,  and  soon  the 
busy  needle  was  flying  up  and  down  while  the 
man's  strong  voice  flowed  on,  the  little  wife  inter- 
rupting now  and  again  with  some  word  of  praise 
or  criticism — the  latter  not  so  well  received  as  the 
former.  And  often  the  quick  hands  dropped  into 
her  laden  lap,  and  she  sat  silently  watching  his 
mobile  features,  her  face  radiant  with  wifely  pride 
and  affection. 

Some  hours  later  the  house  was  dark  and  quiet, 


and  the  inmates  slept  the  sleep  of  the  overworked 
and  the  just,  from  Mrs.  Bolter,  the  landlady,  and 
her  family  in  the  basement,  to  the  McCarrick 
establishment  under  the  roof. 

For  a  time  the  silence  that  reigned  around  re- 
fused to  stop  the  workings  of  the  author's  tired 
brain,  excited  by  thoughts  of  past,  present  and 
future.  But  at  last  even  his  eyelids  dropped,  and 
he  fell  into  a  fitful  nightmare-disturbed  sleep. 
Characters  of  all  his  stones,  written  or  yet  to  be 
written,  thronged  around  him. 

Then  he  found  that  he  was  awake,  wide  awake, 
and  really  gasping  for  breath.  What  was  this 
that  gripped  his  throat  and  filled  his  eyes,  his 
nose — a  blinding,  smothering, choking  something? 
He  struggled  up,  beating  the  thick  air  vaguely 
with  impotent  hands.  A  babel  of  muffled  voices 
reached  his  ears ;  it  swelled  into  a  cry  of  "  Fire  ! " 

Through  the  gathering  smoke  he  could  barely 
distinguish  his  wife's  motionless  form. 

"  Kate !  Kate  !  " 

No  answer.  He  sprang  out  of  bed  and  snatched 
his  ubter  around  him,  dragged  the  blankets  over 
the  prostrate  figure,  raised  it  in  his  arms,  and 
stumbled  from  the  room. 

The  air  was  hotter  and  thicker  still  on  the  land- 
ing and  stairs;  as  he  staggered  down  the  first 
flight  a  red  and  yellow  streak  of  light  flashed  out 
of  a  room  door  and  disappeared  in  the  yellowish 
clouds  as  he  hurried  past.  He  could  hear  shouts 
and  cries,  above — ^below — around  him,  but  could 
see  nothing.  Hotter  and  hotter  grew  the  air, 
thicker  and  thicker  the  smoke,  and  as  he  reached 
the  last  flight  a  whirling  torrent  of  sparks  rushed 
up  at  him.  For  an  instant  he  hesitated,  then 
plunged  forward,  half  fell,  half  stumbled  down 
into  the  passage,  and  stood  in  the  open  street — 
safe. 

In  the  very  moment  in  which  he  found  himself 
depositing  his  burden  in  a  pair  of  friendly  arms, 
another  thought  struck  through  his  brain  that 
tore  him  from  a  dozen  restraining  hands  and  sent 
him  staggering  back  into  the  doomed  house. 

"My  story — the  manuscript — " 

Half  way  up  the  stairs  that  blistered  and  crackled 
beneath  his  feet,  his  dizzy  brain  completed  the 
thought — 

"  —  And  the  boy  !  " 

His  eyes  half  closed,  his  hands  and  feet  blis-: 
tered  and  burnt,  his  coat  smouldering,  in  a  score 
of  places,  he  struggled  on,  one  thought  filling  his 
whole  disordered  mind. 

"  The  manuscript — the  manuscript  and  the  boy!" 

But  as  he  approached  the  top,  as  the  scorching 
beat  became  unbearable  and  the  superhuman 
difficulty  of  his  task  forced  itself  upon  him,  im- 
perceptibly a  question  rose  before  him,  terrible  in 
its  significance. 

"  Which  first  ?  " 
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At  the  last  flight  his  inclinations  fought  within 
him  as  fiercely  as  he  fought  with  the  uncontrol- 
able  force  threatening  to  overwhelm  him,  and  as 
he  approached  the  landing — now  one  great  fiery 
blur  in  the  impenetrable  veil — his  thoughts  took 
definite  shape  and  he  knew  there  was  not  time 
for  both. 

In  a  second  the  whole  thing  flashed  before  him. 
On  the  one  side  that  which  meant  everything  to 
him  in  the  future,  the  indispensable,  unreplace- 
able  means  of  livelihood  for  himself  and  for  her  ; 
on  the  other  the  useless,  helpless  burden,  the  un- 
sightly, unnecessary  drag  on  his  existence.  And 
he  knew  there  was  not  time  for  both. 

The  door  of  the  sitting-room  crashed  inwards  as 
he  flung  himself  against  it  and  groped  blindly 
through  the  billowy  clouds.  What  was  this? — the 
fireplace  ? — he  had  lost  his  reckoning.  Then  the 
table  must  be  to  the  right — no,  the  left  I  In  a 
frenzy  of  fear  he  plunged  from  one  side  to  the 
other,  then  he  caught  his  foot  and  fell  forward 
with  a  crash  on  the  bare  boards,  between  which 
little  spirals  of  flame  already  crept  and  flickered 
up.  Thank  Heaven  !  the  table  !  Feverishly  his 
hands  crept  over  it — they  grasped  the  parcel,  and 
a  hoarse  croak  that  should  have  been  a  shout 
issued  from  his  cracked  lips. 

As  he  rose  to  fly  once  more,  he  heard  the  clat- 
ter and  snorting  of  the  engines  in  the  street  be- 
low, and,  turning  his  head  even  in  that  dread  mo- 
ment to  look  out,  he  was  observed,  and  a  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  crowd  below,  and  through 
the  shifting  throng  the  tall  shape  of  the  fire 
escape  came  swaying  towards  him. 

Then  he  remembered  the  other  half  of  his  quest, 
at  all  events  he  could  but  try. 

He  reached  the  door,  opened  it,  and  fell  back 
appalled  before  the  roaring  tongue  of  flame  that 
rushed  towards  him.  Where  the  landing  had  been 
there  was  nothing  but  a  horrible  gulf  from  which 
the  huge  flames  leapt  up  and  crackled  into  mil- 
lions of  sparks.  He  had  just  time  to  note  how 
the  door  of  the  room  opposite  crumbled  into  noth- 
ingness and  how  it  was  in  an  instant  converted 
into  a  blazing  furnace,  when  the  window  behind 
him  splintered  into  fragments,  he  felt  himself 
seized  by  strong  arms  and  lifted  bodily  across  the 
floor. 

Alive  but  unconscious,  he  was  borne  through 
the  crowd,  the  precious  parcel  tightly  clenched  in 
his  hands,  to  the  house  of  the  hospitable  neigh- 
bor whither  Rate  had  preceded  him. 

A  little  later  there  was  a  shout  from  the  crowd, 
a  backward  rush  of  the  cordon  of  firemen,  then  a 
breathless  silence  as  the  tall  black  walls  vibrated 
for  an  instant,  then,  bulging  outwards,  sank, 
crumbled,  melted  away  in  the  cruel  roaring  waves 
that  leapt  up  and  showered  aloft  their  fiery  spray 
in  triumphant  exultation. 


The  first  pale  light  of  dawn  was  creeping  in 
through  the  blinds  when  Robert  McCarrick  opened 
his  eyes.  For  a  few  moments  he  strove  in  vain  to 
collect  his  scattered  thoughts.  His  vision  seemed 
obstructed,  and  on  raising  his  hand  to  his  head  he 
found  that  both  head  and  hand  were  roughly 
bandaged. 

He  pushed  the  bandage  up,  and,  raising  him* 
self  on  his  elbow*  looked  around  the  room  again. 
In  the  semi-darkness  he  could  distinguish  hardly 
anything,  but  gradually  he  made  out  the  figure  of 
the  woman  who  sat  at  the  table,  her  head  bowed 
forward  on  her  arms,  a  great  sob  every  now  and 
again  shaking  her  whole  body.  For  a  moment  he 
started  at  her  with  awestruck,  terrified  eyes;  then 
he  lay  back  again  very  quietly,  and  choked  back 
the  agonized  groan  that  rose  to  his  lips. 

Like  a  flash  there  came  back  to  him  the  memory 
of  those  awful  moments  in  the  burning  building — 
the  alternative  that  had  been  forced  upon  him — 
his  abandonment  of  all  parental  feeling — the  grief 
he  had  brought  upon  the  loving  mother.  At  that 
moment  he  saw  only  the  horror  of  his  deed,  with- 
out any  thought  of  the  palliation  or  excuse  that 
might  at  another  time  have  occurred  to  him. 

For  his  life  he  could  not  keep  silent ;  his  trem- 
bling, working  lips  uttered  her  name. 

She  was  kneeling  by  his  side  in  a  moment, 
visibly  trying  to  keep  down  the  rising  sobs  that 
would  make  themselves  heard,  and  each  of  which 
stabbed  like  a  knife  to  the  man's  heart. 

''  Bob,  my  dear,  dear  husband  1  Thank  God 
that  I  have  you,  that  we  have  one  another  safe  I '' 

Better  could  he  have  borne  reproaches  and  re- 
criminations, better  her  curse  on  his  murderer's 
head  than  this  brave,  unconquerable  love  for  all 
the  sorrow  he  had  brought  upon  her. 

"  Our  Dick — our  boy  ?  "  he  faltered. 

*'  Lost !"  she  answered,  her  tears  flowing  freely 
as  she  buried  her  face  in  his  shoulder.  *'  But,  oh 
Bob !  your  splendid  bravery  I  You  did  your  best 
to  save  him,  Bob,  my  darling,  my  hero,"  she  went 
on,  her  voice  strengthening  with  her  love  and 
pity  and  pride,  and  fortifying  herself  while  she 
strove  to  cheer  him ;  *'  he  is  happier  now,  dear, 
than  he  could  have  ever  been  with  us ;  he—" 

Then  she  broke  down  again  and  sobbed  on  his 
breast,  while  he  sat  staring  over  her  bowed  head 
with  a  gnawing  agony  in  his  heart  and  tumult  in 
his  brain. 

As  he  sat  thus,  his  eyes  aimlessly  wandered 
round  the  room,  his  gaze  suddenly  concentrated 
itself  on  something  on  the  table  that  showed  dis- 
tinctly against  the  darkness  of  the  opposite  side 
of  the  room.  For  a  moment  of  uncertainty  he 
held  his  breath ;  then  a  ray  of  light  seemed  to 
illumine  his  conscience-harried  soul,  and  the 
thought  of  his  sin  gave  way  to  such  a  feeling  of 
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gladness  and  hope  that  he  could  have  shouted 
aloud. 

"  My  story  ! " 

"  Is  safe,  dearest,"  she  said,  looking  up  at  him 
with  habitual  self- forget  fulness,  glad  that  he  was 
glad,  relieved  to  remember  that  they  had  not  lost 
all.  "  When  they  carried  you  in  here  you  held  it 
clenched  in  your  hands,  and  it  was  all  we  could 
do  to  take  it  from  you." 

"  My  story ! "  he  muttered,  and  stretched  a 
trembling  hand  towards  it. 

She  rose  to  her  feet  and  reached  it  for  him.  like 
a  mother  handing  a  sick  child  its  toy.  He  re- 
moved the  bandage  from  his  head,  took  the  prec- 
ious packet  and  handled  it  lovingly;  it  was  smoke- 
stained  and  soiled,  but  otherwise  unhurt  and  safe. 

He  fumbled  eagerly  at  the  knotted  string,  but 
his  hand  trembled  so  that  he  could  not  untie  it. 

"  Let  me  undo  it  for  you,  dear,"  she  said,  and 
took  it  from  him. 

He  lay  back  and  closed  his  eyes  with  a  sense  of 
restful  dependence.  He  heard  her  walk  to  the 
window,  draw  up  the  blind,  and  slip  off  the  string 
and  paper. 

Then  there  was  silence. 

*'  Is  it  legible,  Kate  ?  "  he  inquired ;  **read  me  a 
few  lines,  dear,  will  you  ?  " 

Still  there  was  silence,  and  he  became  restlejss. 

"It  isn't  much  damaged,  is  it?"  he  asked,  anx- 
iously, and  struggled  into  a  sitting  posture. 

She  stood  facing  him,  her  hands  holding  the 
paper  hanging  down  before  her,  with  such  a  look 
of  misery  on  her  face  that  he  could  only  sit  there 
and  stare  at  her. 

"  Oh  Bob  !  my  poor  Bob !  " 

"What  is  it?"  he  said  hoarsely,  and,  rising, 
staggered  towards  her.  With  one  trembling  hand 
she  half  tried  to  keep  him  back,  while  the  other 
held  the  paper  behind  her.  But  with  a  quick 
movement  he  snatched  it  from  her.  One  glance 
he  threw  at  the  pages,  then  came  such  a  raucous 
burst  of- unfathomable  rage  and  despair  that  she 
shrank  from  him  with  her  hands  to  her  ears. 

"The  wrong  parcel!"  The  foolscap  was  as 
blank  as  when  she  handed  it  to  him  from  her 
basket  the  evening  before. 

When  the  first  outburst  of  his  emotion  had 
passed,  he  became,  to  outward  appearance,  calm  ; 
without  a  word  he  drew  a  chair  to  the  table, 
seated  himself,  laid  before  him  the  unwritten 
sheets  that  seemed  to  mock  at  him,  and  stared 
moodily  at  them. 

She  ventured  to  approach  him,  and  laid  her 
soft,  cool  hand  consolingly  on  his  throbbing  head. 

"Go  away!"  he  muttered,  hoarsely,  shrinking 
from  her  touch. 

**  Bob  ! "  she  said,  in  tremulous  remonstrance. 
"  Go  away  !  go  away  !  go  away  !"     He  pushed 
her  hand  from  his  shoulder. 


"Let  me  stay  near  you.  Bob.  You  wouldn't 
drive  me  away  ?" 

"Leave  me  alone!"  he  said,  fiercely.  "Go 
right  away  and  leave  me  alone." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you.  Bob." 

Then  he  lifted  her  bodily  in  his  strong  arms  and 
carried  her  out  into  the  passage.  She  still  clung 
to  him,  but  he  shook  her  off;  and  then  the  door 
shut,  and  she  heard  the  key  turn. 

In  a  frenzy  of  terror  she  beat  on  the  panels  with 
her  weak  hands  and,  then  turned  and  fled  wildly 
into  the  street,  crying,  "Help  !  help  !" 

Looking  round  the  room,  McCarrick  at  once 
noted  an  oblong  object  lying  in  front  of  the  glass. 
He  reeled  across  the  room  and  picked  it  up. 

It  was  a  razor  strop. 

With  shaking  fingers  he  plucked  at  the  small 
drawers.  The  first  was  jammed.  He  pulled  ,at 
the  handle ;  the  rickety  chest  lurched,  tottered 
and  fell  forward  with  a  crash.  He  kneeled  be- 
side it,  dragged  it  over,  and  tore  wildly  at  the 
drawer. 

There  was  the  sound  of  hurried  footsteps  in  the 
passage ;  be  could  distinguish  his  wife's  voice 
amongst  others.  Then  the  drawer  yielded  at  last, 
and  he  had  found  what  he  sought. 

"  Bob,  Bob,  for  Heaven's  sake  open  the  door  !  " 

He  heard,  and,  with  hand  upraised,  hesitated. 

"  Bob,  dearest !  Dick  is  here  and  safe  !   Open ! " 

Then  came  a  man's  gruff  tones  : 

"  Stand  back,  mum ;  now  then,  inside  there  look 
out ! " 

Crash!  the  door  flew  inwards  before  the  fire- 
man's axe,  and  she  was  sobbing  and  laughing  on 
his  breast  in  hysterics ;  and  as  if  in  a  vague  dream 
he  stood  there  and  blinked  wonderingly  at  her, 
and  more  wonderingly  still  at  Mrs.  Bolter,  who 
stood  in  the  doorway  with  the  tears  running  down 
her  grimy  face,  as  she  held  his  child  by  the  hand. 

And  then  he  broke  from'  her  clinging  embrace 
and  darted  to  the  boy,  hugging  him  in  his  arms, 
pressing  him  close,  kissing  and  fondling  him  while 
the  great  tears  coursed  down  his  cheeks.  And 
the  little  wife  stood  silently  by  and  reproached 
herself  inwardly  :  "  And  I  who  thought  he  didn*t 
love  Dick  ! " 

^^%  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

"  Young  Bolter  saw  you  as  you  passed  him  on 
the  first  floor  landing  when  you  were  carrying  me, 
and  saw  that  you  wouldn't  have  time  for  Dick,  so 
the  brave  fellow  darted  up  and  got  there  just  in 
time.  Yes  Dick,"  said  the  little  woman,  brightly, 
"  only  just  in  time,"  and  she  kissed  the  boy,  her 
eyes  brimming  with  thankfulness. 

McCarrick  was  sitting  at  the  table  with  a  cheer- 
ful smile  on  his  scorched  face.  Paper  and  ink  lay 
before  him  and  his  pen  was  in  his  hand. 

"  My  dear,"  he  said,  "  I  have  two  days  and 
nights  to  do  it  in.  With  God's  help  and  yours, 
and  if  ray  memory  serves  me,  I  shall  manage  it  in 
time." 

She  looked  across  at  him  and  nodded  brightly. 
He  dipped  bis  pen  in  the  ink,  and  with  a  firm, 
quick  hand  wrote  at  the  head  of  the  first  sheet — 

"CHAPTER  ONE." 
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Features  of  His  Private  Collection  Now  a  Part  of  the  New 

York  Public  Library. 

In  the  Bulletin  of  the  New  York  Public  Library 
appears  an  account  of  the  private  library  of  Sam- 
uel J.  Tilden,  which  at  his  death  existed  in  the 
house  so  long  his  city  home  in  Gramercy  Park. 
The  collection  in  1895,  after  the  library  consolida- 
tion, was  deposited  in  the  Lenox  Library  Building, 
at  Fifth  Avenue  and  Seventieth  Street,  where  it 
has  been  '^arranged  and  made  available  for  public 
use."  Below  we  give  the  Bulletin's  account  of 
these  books: 

In  1887,  *^^  yc^f  following  Mr.  Tilden's  death, 
a  shelf  inventory  was  prepared  and  printed  of  the 
books,  pamphlets,  periodicals,  prints,  &c.,  belong- 
ing to  the  estate  at  Gramercy  Park,  New  York 
City.  This  inventory  contained  a  record  of  the 
principal  works  in  a  collection  of  nearly  20,000 
volumes  and  pamphlets,  which  were  intended  to 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  free  library  to  be  established 
in  New  York  City  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
Mr.  Tilden's  will.  The  litigation  which  followed 
led  to  a  compromise  agreement  between  Mr. 
Tilden's  executors  and  the  Tilden  Trust  on  the 
one  hand,  and  one  of  the  contestants  on  the  other, 
by  which  in  1892  the  Tilden  Trust  came  into  pos- 
session of  certain  properties,  including  Mr.  Tilden's 
entire  library,  books,  manuscripts,  prints,  engrav- 
ings, pictures,  and  statuary.  The  consolidation  of 
the  Tildon  Trust  with  the  Astor  and  Lenox  Libra- 
ries, to  form  the  New  York  Public  Library,  Astor, 
Lenox,  and  Tilden  Foundations,  took  place  in 
May,  1895,  and  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  Tilden 
books  were  transferred  from  the  house  at  Gram- 
ercy Park,  to  the  library  building,  at  Fifth  Avenue 
and  Seventieth  Street,  where  they  were  arranged 
and  made  available  for  public  use.  It  is  the  object 
of  this  sketch  to  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  chief 
features  of  the  collection. 

Mr.  Tilden's  law  library  is  not  included  among 
the  books  that  were  transferred  to  the  New  York 
Public  Library.  There  are,  however,  small  col- 
lections relating  to  jurisprudence,  law,  and  law- 
yers,.celebrated  trials,  railroads,  political  economy, 
taxation,  finance,  banks  and  banking,  exchanges 
and  panics,  currency  and  money.  Among  the 
seriate  are  the  Railroad  Journal,  1854-84,  in  33 
volumes;  The  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle, 
1865-86,  in  42  volumes;  The  United  States  Econ- 
omist, 1852-54,  in  4  volumes;  The  Economist, 
1857-85,  in  25  volumes;  The  Examiner,  1838-51, 
in  14  volumes,  and  the  Internal  Revenue  Record, 
1865-80,  in  27  volumes. 

A  collection  of  about  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  scarce  tracts  relating  to  banking  and  currency 
in  England  is  worthy  of  notice.  It  begins  with 
treatises  on  bank  credit,  printed  in  1683,  and  in- 
cludes publications  of  1694-96  on  clipping,  coin 
and  script  money  on  the  Land  Bank  and  the  Bank 
oi  England  in  1706-07;  on  loans  in  1710;  on  the 
great  want  of  silver  in  1717;  an  essay  on  coin, 
1758;  on  paper  credit  in  1760;  on  money,  bullion, 
and  foreign  exchanges  in  1772;  on  gold  coin  in 
1774;  on  the  revenue  and  finances  of  the  kingdom 
in  1781-1800;  on  gold  bullion,  bank  notes,  and  the 
depreciation  of  currency  in   1810-12;  on  savings 


banks  and  the  new  currency  in  1816  17;  on  the 
proposed  change  of  currency  for  Scotland  in  1826, 
and  on  currency  joint  stock  banks,  &c.,  from  1825 
to  1850. 

In  English  political  history  there  is  a  good  col- 
lection, as  well  as  of  publications  relating  to 
English  parties  and  administrations,  to  the  Par- 
liament and  Constitution,  to  English  social  life  and 
antiquities,  and  to  biography  in  general.  There 
are  also  over  one  hundred  volumes  of  speeches  of 
eminent  statesmen,  and  a  set  of  Cobbelt's  Parlia- 
mentary History  and  Hansard's  Parliamentary 
Debates  in  123  volumes.  European  history  and 
antiquities,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  weU 
represented,  including  a  full  series  of  illustrated 
books  of  scenery,  and  over  fifteen  hundred  photo- 
graphs of  views. 

American  history  is  of  course  a  strong  feature 
of  the  library.  It  includes  fine  sets  of  Hakluyt*s 
**Voyages,"  15991600  in  three  volumes;  Purchas' 
"Pilgrimes,"  1825-6,  in  five  volumes;  Smith's  "His- 
tory of  New  York,"  1757;  and  many  other  valuable 
books.  Among  the  travels  in  the  United  States 
are  the  large  illustrated  work  of  Maximilian  Cat- 
lin's  **North  American  Indian  Portfolio,"  and  the 
explorations  of  Carver,  Heriot,  Lewis  and  Clarke, 
Pike,  Long,  and  others,  There  are  also  the  chief 
publications  relating  to  the  various  administrations 
and  political  parties  of  the  United  States;  to  Con- 
gress and  Congressional  afiairs;  and  to  political 
and  Constitutional  Conventions,  especially  those 
of  New  York  State.  Mr.  Tilden  kept  bound  files 
of  the  principal  New  York  City  newspapers,  each 
volume  of  which  has  his  name  stamped  on  the 
side.  These  files  include  the  New  York  Herald, 
1846-86,  in  116  volumes;  The  New  York  World, 
i860  86.  in  103  volumes;  The  New  York  Times, 
1865-86,  in  83  volumes;  The  New  York  Tribune, 
1867-86,  in  76  volumes;  and  The  New  York  Sun, 
1870-86,  in  65  volumes. 

One  section  of  the  library  is  devoted  to  literature 
and  the  drama,  including  poetry,  fiction  and  essays. 
Among  the  uncommon  books  in  this  section  are 
the  first  three  editions  of  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost," 
1667-78,  and  the  first  three  folio  editions  of  Shake- 
speare, 1623,  1632,  and  1634;  also  Ashbee's  fac- 
simile reprints  of  Shakespeare's  Quarto  Plays, 
1866-71,  in  44  volumes,  and  Boydeirs*lllustrations 
of  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  1803.  in  elephant  folio. 
There  is  also  a  collection  of  biographies  of  famous 
actors,  illustrated  by  the  insertion  of  numerous 
portraits,  prints,  and  autograph  letters,  among 
which  are  Bernard's  '^Retrospection  of  the  Stage," 
in  2  volumes;  Bunn's  **The  Stage,  Before  and  Be- 
hind the  Curtain,"  in  3  volumes;  Boaden's  **Life 
of  Kemble,"  in  6  volumes,  with  338  portraits  and 
autographs  added;  ihe  lives  of  Garrick,  Kenn, 
Mrs.  Inchbald,  Michael  Kelly,  Charles  Mathews, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  many  others  of  a  similar 
character.  One  volume  on  ** Actors  and  Editors" 
is  illustrated  by  the  insertion  of  choice  theatrical 
portraits,  mostly  proof  impressions,  collected  by 
Sir  Charles  Price,  Baronet. 

The  Tilden  library  contains  a  fine  collection  of 
illustrated  works  in  large  folio  relating  to  natural 
history,  ornithology,  botany,  and  gardening, 
among  them  being  Low's  "Breeds  of  Domestic 
Animals  of  the  British  Isles,"  in  2  volumes;  Aud- 
ubon and  Bachman's  "Viviparous  Quadrupeds  of 
America,"  in  3  volumes;  Couch's  "History  of  the 
Fishes  of  the  British  Islands,"  in  4  volumes;  Au- 
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dubon's  **Birds  of  America,"  in  4  volumes;  Wil- 
son and  Bonaparte's  *' American  Ornithology/'  in 
3  volumes;  Cassin's  "Illustrations  of  the  Birds  of 
California,"  etc.;  Bree's  "History  of  the  Birds  of 
Europe,**  in  4  volumes;  Morris*  "History  of  Brit- 
ish Birds**  and  **Natural  Historv  of  Their  Nests 
and  Eggs,**  in  9  volumes;  Morris*  ''History  of 
British  Butterflies,**  Redoute's  "Les  Roses,**  in  3 
volumes;  Lindley*s  "Pomologia  Britannica,**  in  3 
volumes;  Eaton's  "Ferns  of  North  America,**  in  2 
volumes;  Sprague  and  Goodale's  "Wild  Flowers 
of  America,**  Strutt*s  "Silva  Britannica,**  Lowe's 
"Ferns,  British  and  Exotic,"  in  8  volumes;  Lou- 
don's "Arboretum  and  Fruticetum  Britannicum," 
In  8  volumes;  Brookshaw*s  "Pomona  Britannica," 
Grindon*s  "Trees  of  Old  England,**  Sweet*s  "Orna- 
mental Flower  Garden,*'  in  4  volumes;  Meehan's 
"Native  Flowers  and  Ferns  of  the  United  States,** 
in  4  volumes;  Michaud  and  Nuttall's  "North 
American  Sylva,"  in  5  volumes;  Brooke's  "Gardens 
of  England,'*  Mangin*s  "Les  Jardins,**  Repton's 
"Landscape  Gardening,*'  and  Andre*s  "L*Art  des 
Jardins.'* 

The  fine  art  department  of  the  library  is  unusu- 
ally large  and  valuable.  It  comprises  the  diction- 
aries of  painting  by  Bryan,  Spooner,  and  Pilking- 
ton — the  latter  being  extended  to  four  volumes  by 
the  insertion  of  numerous  prints;  the  works  on 
painting  by  Winckelman,  Raczynski,  Waagen, 
Kugler,  Lanzi,  Vasari,  Hamerton,  Ruskin,  Wal- 
pole,  and  many  others;  the  works  on  sculpture  by 
Flaxman,  Perkins,  Lubke,  Perry,  and  Macpherson; 
the  publications  of  the  Society  of  French  Aquarel- 
lists; Hamerton*s  "Port-folio,**  1870-7;  The  Art 
Journal,  i84o-8o;  L*Art,  187284,  and  L'Eau  Forte, 
1874-81.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  illus- 
trated folios  are  the  works  of  Meissonier,  Wouver- 
man,  and  Rembrandt;  reproductions  of  Kaulback's 
"Original  Drawings,"  "Les  Loges  de  Raphael,*' 
1845;  Raphael's  "Pictures  of  the  Transfiguration," 
1833;  Pistolesi's  *I1  Vaticanodescrittoed  illustrato,' 
1829-38,  in  8  volumes;  Righetti*s  "II  Campidoglio 
descritto,**  1833-6,  in  2  volumes;  Warrington's  "His- 
tory of  Stained  Glass,**  1848;  "Aya  Sofia  at  Con- 
stantinople, as  restored  by  Sultan  Medjid,'*  1852; 
"Tableaux  Historiquesde  la  Revolution  Francaise,*' 
1788,  in  5  volumes;  Raoul  and  Rochette*s  "Choix 
de  Peintures  de  Pompei,**  1867;  Roberts*  "Illustra- 
tions of  the  Holy  Land,"  1852,  in  4  volumes;  Alp- 
hand's  "Les  Promenades  de  Paris,"  in  2  volumes; 
Turner's  "Picturesque  Views  on  the  Southern 
Coast  of  England,"  1826;  Coesvelt*s  "Collection  of 
Pictures,**  1836;  Bourasse*s  "La  Touraine,**  1856; 
Taylor*s  "Voyage  dans  TAncienne  France,'*  in  27 
volumes;  Nash's  "Maesions  of  England  in  the  Olden 
Time,'*  1874;  Perrault's  "Hommes  Illustres  en 
France,"  1 676-1 700;  Barrie's  "Art  Treasures  of 
America";  "Artistic  Houses,"  in  10  sections;  the 
"Vanderbilt  Houses,"  in  4  volumes,  and  Cozzen's 
"American  Yachts,'*  in  atlas  portfolio  of  27  water 
color  prints,  with  volumes  of  descriptive  text, 
1884. 

Of  illustrated  publications  in  large  size  relating 
to  antiquities  there  are  the  great  works  of  Pranesi, 
in  23  atlas  folio  volumes,  and  of  Canina,  in  16 
imperial  folio  volumes;  Layard*s  "Monuments  of 
Nineveh,*'  in  2  volumes;  Wood*s  **Palmyra  and 
Balbec,*'  1827;  Muiphy's  "Arabian  Antiquities  of 
Spain,"  Billings*  "Antiquities  of  Scotland,"  in  4 
volumes;  the  "Iconographia  Simbolica"  of  Pis- 
tnicci,   18 19,  in  2  volumes;  EckhePs  "Choix  des 


Pierres  Bravees,"  1788;  the  "Tresor  de  Numismat- 
ique  et  de  Gyptique,**  1835,  in  9  volumes;  and 
Loubat*s  "Medallic  History  of  the  United  States,** 
1871,  in  2  volumes.  There  are  also  the  works  of 
Owen  Jones,  Racinet,  and  Shaw  on  "Polychro- 
matic Ornament,"  of  Meyrick  and  Skelton  on 
"Ancient  Armor,"  of  Hope,  Mclan,  Planche,  Strutt, 
Shaw  and  Racinet  on  "Costumes  and  Dress," 
Bridgen's  "Furniture  with  Candelabra,"  Lacroix 
and  Sere's  "Moyen  Age  et  de  la  Renaissance," 
1848-51,  in  5  volumes,  and  the  English  translation, 
1878;  Hangard-Mauge's  "Les  Arts  Somptuaires,** 
1858,  in  4  volumes,  and  Labarte*s  "Arts  Indus- 
triels  au  Moyen  Age.** 

The  series  of  art  galleries  in  large  folio  is  very 
full,  comprising  the  "Real  Museo  Borbonico,*'  in 
16  volumes;  the  "Munich  Gallery,"  the  "Berlin 
Gallery,**  the  "Galerie  du  Musee  Napoleon,'*  in  10 
volumes;  the  "Musee  Royal,*'  in  2  volumes;  the 
"Musee  Francais,"  in  4  volumes;  the  "Dusseldorf 
Gallerie,"  the  "Gallerie  du  Luxembourg,"  the 
"Florence  Gallery,'*  1789,  in  4  volumes:  the  "Gal- 
erie du  Palais  Pitti,**  1843,  i°  4  volumes: 
Orleans  Gallery,  1808,  in  2  volumes;  Gavard's 
"Galeries  Historiques  de  Versailles,"  in  19  vol- 
umes; "Armengaud's  "Galeries  Publiques  de 
TEurope,"  the  "Stafford  Gallery,"  1818,  in  4  vol- 
umes;** the  "Turner  Gallery,**  1812;  the  "National 
Gallery,"  the  "British  Gallery,**  and  the  "Hough- 
ton Gallery,*'  1788,  in  2  volumes. 

The  library  also  contains  an  extraordinary  col- 
lection of  Gillray's  caricatures,  covering  the  whole 
period  of  his  artistic  work,  from  1777  to  181 1, 
mounted  and  arranged  in  eight  thick  imperial 
folio  volumes,  and  bound  in  full  morocco.  Three 
of  the  volumes  comprise  the  artist's  political 
caricatures,  from  1777  to  1802;  four  volumes  em- 
brace miscellaneous  engravings  and  caricatures; 
and  one  volume  is  largely  taken  up  with  Gillray's 
original  crayon  drawings  and  pen*and-ink 
sketches.  There  is  also  a  collection  of  Hogarth's 
early  engravings,  extended  to  three  large  volumes; 
a  collection  of  engravings  by  George  Cruik- 
shank,  mounted  and  bound  in  six  volumes;  and  a 
large  volume  of  caricatures,  1770-84,  from  the 
library  of  Horace  Walpole.  Among  the  collec- 
tions of  portraits  are  the  works  of  Birch,  Lodge, 
Caulfield,  and  others;  and  a  fine  series  of  portraits 
of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief  Justices 
of  Kngland,  in  a  folio  volume. 

Besides  the  extra-illustrated  books  already  men- 
tioned, which  have  been  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  portraits,  engravings,  and  autograph 
letters,  there  are  the  following:  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
Waverley  Novels,  the  Abbotsford  edition,  1842-6, 
extended  from  12  volumes  to  35  volumes,  by  the 
insertion  of  nearly  4,000  illustrations,  and  bound 
in  blue  levant  morocco,  full  gilt;  Moore's  "Life 
and  Letters  of  Byron,"  in  4  volumes,  with  upward 
of  450  engravings  added;  Bray's  "Life  of  Stoth- 
ard,"  in  3  volumes,  with  193  extra  plates;  Thorn- 
bury*s  "Life  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,**  in  2  volumes, 
with  45  extra  illustrations;  Parton*s  "Benjamin 
Franklin,**  extended  to  4  volumes;  "Ticknor's 
"Life  of  Prescott,"  extended  to  3  volumes;  Bos- 
well's  "Life  of  Johnson,**  extended  to  6  volumes; 
Macaulay's  "Life  and  Works,"  in  10  volumes,  with 
369  extra  plates  added;  Horace  Walpole's  Biog- 
raphy, Table  Talk."  etc.,  extended^  to  five  large 
volumes;  Milton's  Poetical  Works,  17941  extended 
to  8   large  quarto  volumes:  Butler's  "Hudibras," 
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extended  to  6  large  volumes,  with  192  plates, 
Thomson's  "Seasons,""  1797,  in  folio,  with  122 
extra  plates;  Keysler's  "Travels  Through  Ger- 
many, Bohemia,  Hungary,  etc.,"  extended  to  8 
large  folio  volumes;  Dwyckinck's  "Cyclopedia  of 
American  Literature,"  in  5  volumes,  with  300 
added  illustrations;  and  many  others.  A  copy  of 
Cromwelliana,"  18 to,  is  extended  to  5  folio 
volumes,  with  771  portraits,  views,  etc.  A  volume 
called  the  "Milton  Memorial"  has  inserted  in  it 
the  original  proclamation  of  Charles  II.,  dated 
Aug.  16,  1660,  suppressing  two  of  Milton's  books. 

A  volume  of  special  interest  is  the  "History  of 
the  Tammany  Society."  from  its  foundation  in 
1789  to  1840,  by  R.  G.  Horton.  The  book  has 
been  extra  illustrated  by  a  number  of  water  color 
drawings  of  New  York  buildings  in-  the  olden 
time,  the  frontispiece  being  a  view  of  old  Tam- 
many Hall  (now  the  Sun  Building.)  There  are 
also  colored  drawings  of  the  old  jail,  of  the  old 
bridewell,  of  the  City  Tavern,  of  Baker's  Museum, 
of  the  old  Brick  Church,  and  of  Harlem  Plains  in 
1814,  besides  many  engraved  views  and  portraits. 
The  binding  is  an  elaborate  piece  of  work,  being 
in  full  crimson  morocco,  inlaid  with  mosaic  in  blue 
morocco,  the  inside  covers  in  polished  blue  mo- 
rocco, with  gilt  borders,  finely  tooled. 

About  forty-five  years  ago  Mr.  Tilden  was 
counsel  for  Azariah  C.  Flagg  in  his  contested  elec- 
tion as  Controller  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Flagg  had  been  prominent  in  State  affairs,  and  he 
had  preset ved  his  correspondence  with  Silas 
Wright,  W.  L.  Marcy,  Michael  Hoffman,  R.  H. 
Walworth  and  others,  relating  to  New  York 
affairs,  political  and  financial,  from  182 1  to  1847. 
These  manuscripts  are  now  in  the  library,  bound 
in  8  quarto  volumes.  The  most  valuable  manu- 
script in  Mr.  Tilden's  collection,  however,  is  the 
account  book,  or  financial  diary,  kept  by  Thomas 
Jefferson  from  January  i,  1791,  to  December  28, 
1803,  while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  under 
Washington,  Vice  President  under  John  Adams, 
and  President  of  the  United  States.  A  description 
of  this  important  volume  is  given  in  Harpe/s 
Magazine  for  March,  1885,  pages  534-542. 

After  Mr.  Tilden  was  nominated  for  the  Presi- 
dency, in  1876,  many  of  his  admirers  sent  him 
gifts.  Among  these  gifts  there  are  two  that  may 
be  mentioned  here.  One  is  a  framed  portrait  of 
Mr.  Tilden,  inscribed:  **Gov.  Samuel  J.  Tilden  of 
New  York,  National  Democratic  Candidate  for 
President  of  the  United  States.  This  Picture 
contains  Eighty  Chapters  of  the  Psalms  of  King 
David."  Every  line  of  the  picture,  including  the 
border  and  group  of  flags  above,  is  composed  of 
minute  Hebrew  letters.  The  other  gift  is  a  small 
volume  in  Hebrew  containing  a  topographical  de- 
scription of  Zion  and  Jerusalem,  printed  in  Jeru- 
salem in  1876.  On  the  fly  leaf  is  the  following 
inscription:  '*By  request  of  the  author,  A.  M. 
Lunz  of  Jerusalem  (Holy  Land),  Presented  to  His 
Honor  Samuel  J.  Tilden  Esq.,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  may  the  God  of 
Israel  bless  the  receiver,  grant  him  many  years  of 
peace  and  happiness  in  the  true  fear  of  God  is  the 
true  wish  of  his  sincere  friends  and  well- wishers, 
Alfred  A.  and   Kate   Marcus  and  family,  Tebeth 

17.  5637-" 

* 

And  I'd  leave  all  the  harry,  the  noise,  and  the  fray, 
For  a  house  full  of  books,  and  garden  of  flowers. 


The  Oldest  Printed  Book  in 

Existence. 


By  M.  E.  Bii*i,ings. 

In  1475  Lucas  Brandis  de  Schaos  introduced 
printing  into  Lubec  and  printed  five  copies  of 
Josephus'  Complete  Works.  But  two  copies  are 
now  extant,  the  one  described  herein  being  the 
only  one  anywhere  completely  preserved,  and 
this  one  lacks  the  title  page  and  one  leaf  follow- 
ing. Otherwise  the  old  tome  is  in  a  most  perfect 
condition. 

This  valuable  old  work  is  printed  upon  Charta 
Damascena,  a  web  covered  with  pulp,  first  made 
at  Samarkand,  the  capital  of  Tamerlan's  empire, 
in  old  Runic  or  Gothic  Latin,  very  large  letters, 
and  so  deeply  is  it  impressed  that  a  blind  man 
could  read  it  with  the  fingers.  The  work  is  beau- 
tifully done  and  is  extraordinarily  clear.  The 
book  is  illustrated  throughout  with  good  cuts,  and 
much  has  been  illuminated  with  various  colors  by 
hand.  In  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  the  large  capi- 
tals at  the  commencement  of  chapters  and  the 
headings  at  the  top  of  the  pages  were  all  done 
after  the  work  of  the  press  had  been  done,  as 
there  are  instances  where  this  has  not  been  done, 
and  the  square  blank  places  remain  vacant. 

The  book  is  five  inches  thick,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  twenty  inches  long.  It  is  securely 
bound  and  well  preserved.  The  Latin  is  quite 
unique  in  various  ways.  It  seems  to  have  been  a 
mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin,  There  is  an  evi- 
dent attempt  to  use  the  Greek  to  preserve  ideas 
not  so  well  expressed  in  Latin,  according  to  the 
practice  of  learned  Romans,  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece,  and  while  Latin  was  crude  and  vulgar, 
and  just  as  Latin  was  used  in  the  English  court 
and  as  an  official  language  long  after  the  days  ot 
the  conquest.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the 
first  Bible  printed  in  the  vulgar  English  caused 
its  editor  to  be  burned  at  the  stake. 

It  is  probable  that  this  old  Josephus  came  from 
the  Greek  edition,  which  is  known  to  differ  so 
materially  from  the  Latin  one.  Josephus  says  in 
his  works  that  he  intends  to  also  write  the  same 
in  Greek  showing  that  he  wrote  the  first  one  in 
Latin,  perhaps  out  of  regard  for  Emperor  Ves- 
pasian, with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  the  closest 
friendship. 

This  old  book  was  printed  at  Lubec  between 
1479  and  1490,  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Dibdin  in  Bibl. 
Spenc,  and  Santander  puts  the  date  at  about 
1475.  Bru net  says:  *' Est  belle  et  assez  rare  mais 
it  est  fort  douteur  qu'on  puirse  en  faire  remouter 
date  a  Tanuce  1475.  comme  le  pensait  Santander.'* 
This  book  is  described  in  Bedloe*s  "  Anecdotes," 
volume  four,  page  three;  Hain,  volume  four,  page 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  Grasse,  volume 
three,  page  four  hundred  and  eighty-one.    Biblto- 
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philes  will  at  once  recognize  these  authorities. 
The  book  is  without  date,  and  this  is  another  evi- 
dence of  its  great  antiquity,  as  the  first  books 
were  not  dated.  Then  the  fact  that  but  five 
copies  were  printed  is  still  further  evidence.  Earl 
Spencer,  in  endeavoring  to  get  all  the  oldest  vol- 
umes obtainable,  purchased  all  of  one  old  library, 
and  tried  to  find  this  copy,  so  as  to  purchase  it, 
but  the  monks  of  the  University  of  France  re- 
fused to  part  with  it. 

When  the  monastery  of  Prague  was  broken  up 
this  book  became  the  property  of  Professor  Ladi- 
mir  Klacel,  who  was  the  occupant  of  the  chair  of 
languages.  He  became  too  liberal  in  religion  for 
safe  residence  in  that  ultra  Catholic  country,  and 
gathering  his  household  gods, sent  them  secretly  to 
Venice,  where  he  soon  joined  them,  and  fled  to 
free  America.  In  central  Iowa  there  is  a  large 
settlement  of  Bohemian  people,  and  there  Pro- 
fessor Klacel  found  a  refuge  from  persecution  and 
became  almost  an  undisputed  authority  among 
his  countrymen,  who  were  quite  as  likely  to  ad- 
here to  the  tenets  of  the  martyred  John  Huss  as 
the  orthodox  Catholics.  Professor  Klacel  was  an 
old  man  when  he  came  to  Iowa.  He  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  value  of  books  or  even  money.  He 
had  a  large  room  filled  with  his  library,  which  was 
his  greatest  comfort.  He  read  and  wrote  English, 
French,  German,  Polish,  Sclavic,  Russian,  Scandi- 
navian and  Italian  among  the  modern  languages 
and  among  the  ancient  tongues  he  was  at  home 
with  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Sanscrit.  He 
spoke  of  the  ancient  Lithuania  as  the  first  home 
of  the  Aryan  race  in  Europe  and  the  consonantal 
language  of  Little  Russia  as  the  nearest  Aryan  to 
be  found  outside  of  Thibet. 

Learning  of  my  researches  among  ancient 
tomes,  and  of  my  love  of  ancient  lore,  this  strange 
representative  of  an  old  age  provided  that  when 
he  was  gone  some  of  his  old  books  should  be 
mine.  So  I  became  possessor  of  the  rare  old  Jo- 
sephus,  beside  a  number  of  other  old  rawhide- 
bound  volumes  rare  and  ancient. 

The  great  value  of  this  ancient  book  will  be 
seen  at  once  by  the  scholar  when  he  reads  that 
the  forgery  concerning  Jesus,so  commonly  printed 
in  all  the  modern  copies  of  Josephus,  as  verse 
three  of  chapter  three,  of  the  XVII  Libre  -  vide, 
Whiston's  Josephus— is  in  my  old  copy  not  to  be 
found  in  the  third  chapter  at  all,  but  is  independ- 
ent chapter  eight.  Thus  another  evidence  of  the 
fraud  of  this  interpolation  comes  to  view.  The 
forgery,  nearly  as  it  now  appears,  was  formerly 
also  inserted  in  the  books  of  the  Wars  of  the 
Jews.  But  this  is  now  entirely  discarded,  as  the 
fraud  was  too  apparent. 

This  forgery,  as  it  appears  in  this  unique  old 
Josephus,  as  independent  chapter  eight,  of  the 
XVII  Libre  of  the  Antiquities,  is  quite  artisti.c 


It  is  carefully  printed  with  strange  old  Greek 
words  and  with  evident  attempts  to  make  it  seem 
ancient  by  the  use  of  the  abbreviating  dash  over 
abbreviated  words.  The  words  Christos  hie  erat — 
He  was  Christ — is  not  placed  in  an  obscure  line 
in  the  short  verse,  but  is  placed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  line,  and  Christos  is  printed  in  Greek, 
abbreviated,  with  a  dash  over  it  to  show  the  ab- 
breviation, in  this  manner:  Xps, — Chi  Rio  Sigma 
— the  abbreviation  for  Christos.  Ancient  writers 
often  so  abbreviated  words. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  this  well-known  forgery 
upon  the  works  of  Josephus  should  continue  to 
be  printed  in  modern  copies?  Every  scholar,  who 
desires  to  be  honest,  well  knows  it  to  be  the  most 
unmitigated  fraud.  Josephus,  although  a  writer 
of  great  merit,  living  from  A.  D.  35  to  100,  never 
mentioned  Jesus  nor  His  disciples. 

Several  years   ago,  by  request.  I  sent  this  old 

copy  of  Josephus  to  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin, 

from  which  I  have  flattering  reference  concerning 

it.     Among  rare  books  this  is  the  oldest  and  most 

valuable.  Many  scholastic  gentlemen  have  visited 

me  at  my  home  in  Kalama,  Washington, to  inspect 

this  ancient  book,  and  all  are  invited  to  come.    It 

is  a  strange  place  to  find  the  oldest  printed  book  in 

the  world.  What  vicissitudes  has  not  this  unique 
volume  passed  through!  Printed  in  Germany, 
within  thirty  years  after  Gutenberg  discovered 
the  art  of  printing  by  movable  types,  in  the 
quaintest  of  barbarous  Latin,  in  an  age  when  not 
one  person  in  ten  thousand  could  read  in  any 
language,  and  learning  was  almost  entirely  hier- 
archical; immured  for  long  ages  in  a  monastery, 
only  to  escape  therefrom  because  advancing  civil- 
ization saw  in  the  monkish  cult  only  a  supersti- 
tions beggary  by  drones;  coming  to  the  land  of 
religious  liberty  and  at  last  finding  a — perhaps 
temporary — lodgment  in  the  extreme  Western 
State,  having  crossed  the  ocean  at  least  three 
times.  What  would  Brandis  de  Schaos  have 
thought,  when  printing  but  five  copies  of  this  old 
book,  could  he  have  seen  that  all  except  two 
would  perish  and  that  the  only  one  at  all  perfect 
would  one  day  have  a  home  in  a  land  then  un- 
known, a  continent  but  just  discovered,  a  terra 
incognito,  beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  beyond 
where  rolled  Atlantis,  beyond  the  then  ken  of 
man?  And  where  will  this  unique  tome  rest  at 
the  end  of  another  four  hundred  years?  It  must 
be  preserved,  for  it  tells  tales  which  the  evil- 
minded  would  endeavor  to  have  forgotten,  which 
bigots  would  hide,  which  scholars  should  preserve 
and  pass  along  with  the  torch  of  light,  which  shed 
so  dim  a  lustre  when  this  quaint  record  of  the 
past  was  printed.—  The  State, 

* 
Once  there  was  a  book  in  whose  preparation 
and  composition,  and  in  the  reading  of  whose 
proofs,  months  or  years  were  consumed.  Then 
they  nailed  the  proof  sheets  upon  the  doors  of  a 
great  university,  and  ofi*ered  a  reward  to  any- 
body who  could  find  a  typographical  error.  The 
man  who  claimed  the  reward  had  found  an  error 
in  the  title  page  I 
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In  its  department  "Current  Words,"  the  Inter- 
natiofial  Magazine  says  that  "Sienkiewicz"  should 
be  pronounced  "She-en-kay-vitch." 

When  Coleridge  died,  in  July,  1834,  Charles 
Lamb  felt  his  loss,  and  he  said:  ^'Coleridge  is 
dead;  his  great  and  dearspirit  haunts  me."  Lamb's 
time  was  near  to  closing.  In  December  of  that 
same  year  he  had  a  fall  and  bruised  his  face.  Ery- 
sipelas set  in  and  he  died  of  it  Dec.  27,  1834. 
Poor  Mary  had  just  then  a  gleam  of  reason,  and 
she  told  of  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  comer  in  Edmon- 
ton churchyard  where  her  brother  had  said  he 
would  like  to  rest,  and  there  he  was  buried. 
Thirteen  years  afterward  the  sister  joined  the 
brother.  For  long  years  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb's 
grave  was  neglected.  Then  Dr.  Martin,  and  we 
are  proud  to  say  he  was  an  American,  upbraided 
English  people  for  their  indifference.  Recently 
the  resting  place  of  the  Lambs  has  been  trimmed 
up  and  refurbished.  Mr.  Frederick  Harrison, 
when  unveiling  the  memorial  to  Lamb  and  Keats 
at  the  Passmore  Edwards  Public  Library,  told 
most  pathetically  of  the  lives  of  these  great  writers 
of  prose  and  poetry. — See  Book-Lover,  page  35. 

The  effect  of  our  American  climate  upon  Thack- 
eray is  curiously  described  in  a  letter   written  to 
his  daughter  in  1855.    He  says:    '*!  have  found 
the  effects  of  the  air  the  same;  I  have  a  difficulty 
in  forming  the  letters  as  I  write  them  down  on  the 
page,  in  answering  questions,  in  finding  the  most 
simple  words  to  form  the  answers.     A  gentleman 
asked  me  how  long  I  had  been  in   New  York;  I 
hesitated,  and  then   said  a  week;   I  had  arrived 
the  day  before.     ...     I  hardly  know   what  is 
said,  am  thinking  of  something  else,  nothing  defi- 
nite, with  an  irrepressible  longing  to  be  in  motion; 
I  sleep  three  hours  less  than  in  England,  making 
up,  however,  with  a  heavy  long  sleep  every  fourth 
night  or  so.    Talking  yesterday  with  a  very  clever 
man,   T.  Appleton   of  Boston,  he  says  the   effect 
upon  him  on  his  return  from  Europe  is  the  same. 
There  is  some  electric  influence  in  the  air  and  sun 
here  which  we  don't  experience  on  our  side  of  the 
globe;  people  can't  sit  still,  people  can't  ruminate 
over  their  dinners,  dawdle  in  their  studies;   they 
must  keep  moving.    I  want  to  dash  into  the  street 
now.     At  home  after  breakfast  I  want  to  read  my 
paper  leisurely  and  then  get  to  my   books  and 
work.     Yesterday,  as  some  rain   began  to  fall,  I 
felt  a  leaden    cap   taken   off  my  brain-pan,   and 
began  to  speak  calmly  and  reasonably,  and  not  to 
wish  to  quit  my  place." 

Another  of  the  visible  links  that  keep  alive  the 


association  of  Dr.  Johnson  with  Fleet  street  is  being 
broken  by  the  demolition  of  No.  7  Johnson's 
Court,  which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  house- 
breakers with  a  view  to  the  dwelling  of  the  great 
lexicographer  being  replaced  by  the  offices  of  jour- 
nals dealing  with  fashions  and  domestic  affairs. 
The  fact  that  the  court  bears  the  name  of  the  sage 
of  Fleet  street  is  merely  a  coincidence,  for    the 

place  appears  to  have  been  known  by  the  same 
designation  before  he  took  up  his  residence  there, 
in  1765.  Maitland  described  Johnson's  and  Bolt 
Courts  in  1739  as  having  "good  houses,  well 
inhabitated/'  and  the  adjacent  Gough  Square 
(where  is  the  house,  bearing  the  commemorative 
tablet  of  the  Society  of  Artists,  in  which  Johnson 
began  the  publication  of  "The  Rambles,"  com- 
pleted the  Dictionary,  and  suffered  bereavement 
by  the  death  of  his  wife)  is  styled  by  the  same 
writer  "fashionable."  These  localities  have  long 
since  lost  the  characteristics  which  Maitland  im- 
puted to  them,  and  to  the  present  generation  are 
known  as  narrow  passages,  surrounded  by  offices 
and  workshops  of  the  publishing  and  allied  trades. 
Even  in  Johnson's  day  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house  now  in  course  of  destruction  would  seem 
to  have  been  losing  the  standing  it  had  once 
enjoyed,  for  Boswell,  who  states  that  on  returning 
to  London,  in  1766,  he  found  Dr.  Johnson  in  "a 
good  house  in  Johnson's  Court,"  speaks  seven 
years  later  of  the  surprise  with  which  he  received 
an  invitation  to  dine  with  his  hero  on  Easter  Day, 
and  of  his  "curiosity  to  dine  with  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  in  the  dusty  recess  of  a  court  in  Fleet 
street."  He  considered  a  dinner  there  "a  singu- 
lar phenomenon,"  and  crediting  his  readers  with  a 
desire  to  know  the  bill  of  fare,  has  left  upon 
record  that  it  "included  a  very  good  soup,  a  boiled 
leg  of  lamb  and  spinach,  a  veal  pie,  and  a  rice  pud- 
ding"— a  satisfying  rather  than  an  epicurean 
menu. — Birmingham  Post, 

Rousseau  Recalled. 

An  interesting  literary  discovery  has  been  made 
at  Annecy.  This  is  nothing  less  than  the  identi- 
fication of  the  house  occupied  by  Madame  de 
Warens.  This  lady,  it  will  be  remembered,  stole 
her  husband's  furniture  and  fled  from  Vevey  to 
Evian,  where  she  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith  and  was  rewarded  with  a  pension  by  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  King,  hearing  it  rumored 
that  she  was  his  mistress,  packed  her  off  to  Annecy, 
where  she  resided  for  several  years,  and  it  was 
there  that  Rousseau  called  on  her  with  an  intro- 
duction from  M.  de  Pont  Verre,  Cureof  Cenfignon. 
She  packed  him  off  to  Turin,  but  he  found  his 
way  back,  and  she  allowed  him  to  live  with  her, 
and  gave  him  good  books  to  read,  such  as  the 
"Spectator,"  the  "Henriade,"  and  the  works  of 
Saint  Evremond.  The  siory  is  told  at  length  in 
the  "Confessions."  It  had  long  been  supposed 
that  the  house  in  which  these  things  happened 
had  been  pulled  down  at  the  time  of  the  demolition 
of  a  neighboring  convent.  Now  that  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  still  standing,  it  will,  no  doubt,  attract 
literary  pilgrims  equally  with  the  Chalet  Les 
Charmettes,  near  Chambery,  where  the  philoso- 
pher and  his  benefactress  subsequently  lived 
together. 
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An  Original  Mayflower  Bible. 

So  thoroughly  has  everything  been  investigated 
which  pertains  to  the  Pilgrims  and  their  historic 
voyage  in  the  Mayflower  that  any  new  discovery 
on  that  subject  at  the  present  day  is  one  of  the 
last  things  to  be  expected.  Yet  such  unexpected 
occasions  do  arise  at  rare  intervals,  and  one  of 
these  unlooked-for  incidents  has  just  arisen  re- 
garding the  Mayflower.  This  is  no  less  than  the 
discovery,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  an  original 
Mayflower  Bible,  one  brought  over  on  that  event- 
ful journey,  and,  moreover,  the  identical  Bible 
belonging  to  William  White  and  his  wife,  to 
whom  was  born  the  first  child  in  New  England, 
Peregrine  White,  seeing  the  light  of  day  on  board 
the  Mayflower  while  the  ship  lay  in  Cape  Cod 
Harbor,  November  20,  1620. 

This  interesting  fact  is  mentioned  on  the  mar- 
gin of  one  of  the  pages  in  the  Bible,  and  many 
other  curious  and  entertaining  marginal  notes  are 
written  in  the  same  way.  There  are  also  a  few 
crude  pen  and  ink  sketches,  one  of  a  ship  with 
three  masts  labeled  the  Mayflower,  and  another  of 
a  cradle,  probably  typifying  Peregrine's  early 
existence. 

The  Bible  formed  the  most  interesting  exhibit  at 
the  recent  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Mayflower 
Society,  held  last  June  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 
Richard  Henry  Greene,  the  historian  of  the  so- 
ciety, read  a  paper  upon  the  Bible,  giving  its  his- 
tory, so  far  as  is  known,  and  explaining  some  of 
the  writings  found  in  it. 

The  Bible  is  a  "Breeches"  Bible,  interesting  in 
itself,  but  its  Mayflower  associations  far  surpass 
all  its  other  claims  as  a  rare  and  curious  book.  It 
is  really  composed  of  three  books  bound  in  one; 
first,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  etc.,  London, 
1586;  second,  the  Bible,  translated  according  to 
the  Ebrew  and  Greeke,  London,  1588;  third, 
Psalms  and  Hymns.  Sternhold  &  Hopkins  are 
the  publishers.  An  interesting  feature  is  that  the 
writings  are  all  upon  the  blank  pages  and  mar- 
gins of  the  Prayer  and  Hymn  Books,  the  Bible 
itself,  as  Mr.  Greene  brought  out,  being  **sacredly 
left  unmarked,  which  shows  that  though  some 
would  seem  to  be  the  work  of  children,  even  they 
had  a  reverence  for  the  sacred  Scriptures,  hence  it 
has  been  owned  by  "Christian  families." 

The  discovery  of  the  book  is  typical  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  many  an  interesting  rarity  has 
suddenly  been  brought  from  oblivion.  It  is  owned 
by  S.  W.  Cowles  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a  well-to-do 
man  with  the  tastes  of  a  collector,  and  who,  up  to 
a  few  days  ago,  never  realized  the  full  value  of  his 
treasure.  He  purchased  the  book  eleven  years 
ago  from  Charles  M.Taintor  of  Manchester,  Conn. 
It  was  frequently  shown  by  Mr.  Cowles  to  his 
Mends  as  a  peculiar  old   Bible,  but  he  was  accus- 


tomed to  look  regretfully  upon  the  writings  as 
blemishes  to  an  otherwise  perfect  "Breeches** 
Bible.  Having  read  something  about  the  value  of 
old  Bibles,  Mr.  Cowles  took  his  book  to  a  friend  in 
Hartford  for  information.  The  latter  at  once  real- 
ized the  possible  importance  of  the  writings. 

"Do  you  know  what  these  writings  are?*'  he 
asked. 

**Why,  no,**  replied  Mr.  Cowles  innocently. 
"They  do  not  injure  the  Bible,  do  they?** 

This  disproves  the  somewhat  natural  first  im- 
pressions that  the  writings  may  have  been  put 
there  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  large  price. 
But  Mr.  Cowles  refuses  to  sell.  He  does  not  need 
the  money,  and  he  prefers  to  keep  his  Bible  as  one 
of  his  private  treasures,  but  the  Mayflower  Society 
would  ever  after  hold  him  in  grateful  esteem  if  he 
should  deem  the  society  fitting  to  become  its  per- 
manent possessor  in  the  future.  The  previous 
owners,  therefore,  attached  little  value  to  the 
writings.  How  it  came  to  Mr.  Taintor  is  un- 
known. Tlbe  name  of  Thomas  Corser,  Bridge- 
north,  18 13,  occurs  in  the  book,  but  where  Bridge- 
north  is  Mr.  Greene  does  not  yet  know.  If  in 
England,  the  Bible  was  taken  back  by  some  of  its 
former  owners. 

The  earliest  written  note  in  the  Bible  reads, 
"William  White,  his  Book,  1608.**  On  another 
page  is  written,  "At  Amsterdam,  Holland,  April, 
Anno  Domini,  1608,"  and  still  again,  "Leyden, 
Holland,  1609.'*  A  further  entry  states,  "Left 
Delft  Haven  in  Holland,  sailed  for  Southampton, 
August,  1619-20,'*  the  20  being  written  over  19, 
These  dates  all  agree  with  the  history,  as  the 
latter  date  of  sailing  was  August  i,  1620.  A  still 
more  interesting  note  follows: 

"This  book  is  the  property  of  William  .White 
and  his  wife  Susanna,  who  embarked  on  board 
the  Mayflower  from  Plymouth,  England.  We  read 
with  great  comfort  on  board  ye  ship  ye  promises 
we  find  in  this  Book.** 

Another  entry  on  a  previous  page  reads:  "Will- 
iam White,  married  on  ye  3d  day  of  March,  1620, 
to  Susanna  Tilley.  Peregrine  White,  born  on 
Board  ye  Mayflower  in  Cape  Cod  harbor,  sonne 
born  to  Susanna  White,  Dec.  18,  1620,  yt  6  o*clock 
morning.  Next  day  we  meet  for  prayer  and 
thanksgiving,  calling  him  Peregrine.** 

The  date  here  is  wrong,  as  it  was  November, 
and  not  December.  William  White  died  early  in 
162 1,  and  the  Bible  passed  into  the  possession  of 
William  Brewster,  the  fact  being  stated  thus: 
"1622,  Mr.  William  Brewster,  his  book,  1623,  from 
Mrs.  Susanna  White.**  Another  entry,  which  Mr. 
Greene  believes  may   be   White*s   handwriting, 

reads: 

"Some  of  our  strong  men  went  inland  and  put 
to  flight  the  natives  whom  we  saw,  they  being 
afraid  of  the  Powder,*'  wd  the  landing  is  thus 
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recorded:   **Laiided    yt    Plymouth    December  ye 
nth,  1620." 

Among  several  family  records  is  the  following 
of  especial  interest:  "John  Howland  married 
Katharain  Tilley,  granddaughter  of  John  Carver, 
Governor,  appointed  Anno  Domini  1620,  of  Plym- 
outh, now  called  New  Plymouth.  Infant  sonne 
Born  to  John  and  Katharain  Howland  yt  six 
o'clock  morning,  Nov.  ye  23,  Anno  Domini,  1629." 

One  little  notice  gives  a  new  scrap  of  informa- 
tion regarding  Governor  Carver.  It  is:  **John 
Carver,  sonne  of  James  Carver,  Lincolnshire,  yoe- 
man,  called  by  ye  Grace  of  God,  Governor  of  our 
colony,  Dec.  ye  loth.  1620,  for  one  year."  The 
same  error  is  made  here  as  once  before,  December 
for  November. 

The  writings  are  by  dififerent  persons,  and  some 
of  them  appear  to  have  been  traced  over,  as 
though  the  first  writing  was  very  weak,  or  the 
tracing  may  have  been  done  over  the  original  at 
a  later  date.  Mr.  Greene,  who  is  a  recognized 
authority  on  Mayflower  history  and  genealogy, 
sums  up  his  conclusions  as  follows: 

"Some  have  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  these 
writings  are  fraudulent.  If  so,  there  must  have 
been  an  object,  and  I  fail  to  see  any  motive  or 
reason,  neither  do  I  find  an  indication  of  a  pur- 
pose or  any  special  emphasis  given  to  anything  in 
the  writings  themselves.  If  we  suppose  them 
intended  to  contradict  Bradford's  history,  then  we 
must  show  that  they  were  written  since  1855,  but 
there  is  no  contradiction  in  fact,  and  besides,  they 
corroborate  his  report,  just  as  the  Gospels  sup- 
port each  other.  I  cannot  explain  all  the  writings 
and  will  not  vouch  for  their  reliability,  but  I  be- 
lieve this  was  the  Bible  of  William  White,  and 
that  it. came  over  on  the  Mayflower  with  him;  also 
that  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  Brewster.  I 
cannot  believe  the  writings  are  fraudulent,  but 
there  are   blunders   and   inaccuracies   which  are 

ittle  credit  to  the.  authors."— A^.  F.  Times, 

* 
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•*  Memoirs  of  Paul  de  Kock."    Written  by  Himself. 

(I<ondon :    Smithers. ) 

That  amusing  though  styleless  and  somewhat 
rascally  novelist,  Paul  de  Kock,  has  pretty  well 
lost  his  once  considerable  vogue  in  translation.  It 
is  "Gyp"  and  M.  Anatole  France  and  M.Henri 
Lavedan  that  the  Pendennis  of  to-day  reads,  with 
the  accompaniments  of  a  domesticated  sofa  and  a 
cigar,  in  order  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  on- 
ward march  of  literature.  But  we  remember  that 
once  it  was  Paul  de  Kock  who  served  this  noble 
and  elevating  purpose,  and  we  have  a  kindly 
feeling  for  an  author  whose  name  we  know  so 
moch  better  than  his  work.    That  feeling  will  not 


be  diminished  by  the  perusal  of  his  memoirs,  of 
which  a  fairly  good  English  translation  is  now 
offered.  The  main  facts  of  Paul  de  Kock's  life 
are  already  familiar  to  those  who  care  to  know 
them;  in  this  genial  autobiography  he  fills  up 
what  has  hiterto  been  a  mere  outline  with  suffi- 
ciently entertaining  details.  Born  in  1793,  he 
began  life  (unconsciously  enough)  by  saving  his 
mother  from  the  guillotine.  Even  the  stern 
Fouquier-Tinville  was  softened  by  the  "baby 
laughter"  with  which  the  infant  Paul  greeted 
those  who  came  to  bear  Madame  de  Kock  before 
the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  which  had  just  con- 
demned her  husband.  There  are,  as  M.  de  Kock 
smilingly  congratulates  himself,  **few  cases  of 
filial  affection  which  can  be  compared  on  the 
ground  of  precocity  with  that."  In  1799  Madame 
de  Kock  married  again.  Her  second  husband  was 
a  good  fellow  enough,  but  a  confirmed  gambler, 
who  wasted  his  substance  at  the  roulettle  tables 
which  were  so  common  in  Paris  during  the  first 
third  of  the  century. 

Oddly  enough,  this  weakness  of  his  helped  his 
stepson  into  the  ranks  of  authorship.  When  the 
boy  was  eighteen  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  on  the 
model  of  Miss  Crawley's  favorite  Pigault  Lebrun, 
No  publisher  would  accept  it,  so  he  naturally 
turned  to  the  young  authors'  second  resource,  and 
decided  to  print  it  himself.  But  he  only  had  200 
francs;  so  he  took  his  stepfather  into  council  as 
to  the  possibility  of  increasing  this  small  capital 
at  the  tempting  wheel.  The  stepfather  played 
with  the  proverbial  luck  of  the  novice,  and 
brought  back  1,200  francs,  of  which  he  would 
only  accept  a  quarter  as  commission.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  see  the  budget  of  a  French  author  in 
181 1.  Kock's  book  was  in.  two  volumes — he  had 
not  the  courage  to  test  his  reader's  patience  by 
extending  it  to  the  usual  three : 

"Each  copy  of  the  five  hundred,  including 
stitching  and  covers,  cost  meeightpence  a  volume, 

.  .  .  Then  there  was  the  discount  to  the 
bookseller,  besides  Pigoreau's  commission,  and 
besides  that,  a  quantity  of  general  expenses 
which  I  had  not  thought  of;  for  instance,  the  car- 
riage of  the  books  to  the  shops;  two  presentation 
copies  to  each  of  the  principal  newspapers.  If  I 
wanted  the  journalists  to  speak  of  my  book,  I  had, 
of  course,  to  let  them  know  of  it.  In  one  word,  I 
might  think  myself  very  lucky  if,  after  selling  the 
whole  edition,  I  got  my  money  back  agaiii." 

The  selling  price  of  the  book  was  six  francs  a 
copy,  and  the  booksellers  demanded  a  third  of 
this  as  discount.  The  first  week  four  dozen  copies 
were  sold,  and  the  young  author  in  his  exultation 
threw  up  his  clerkship.  But  the  total  sale  was 
not  more  than  a  hundred  copies,  and  he  had  to 
plunge  into  the  backwaters  of  literature,  "sink  or 
swim."  His  next  venture  was  for  the  stage,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  it  took  months  of  work  to 
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write  a  novel,  whereas  a  three-act  play  could  be 
written  in  three  weeks. 

In  the  course  of  his  literary  career  he  made 
some  amusing  acquaintances,  to  whom  we  are 
duly  introduced.  The  oddest  of  all  was  the 
vaudeville  writer,  Martainville,  who  was  a  lazy 
but  clever  person.  On  one  occasion  he  had  con- 
tracted to  write  a  vaudeville  by  a  certain  time. 
On  the  appointed  day  he  turned  up  at  the  theatre 
will  a  roll  of  MS.,  read  two  brilliant  acts  aloud 
with  the  greatest  eclat^  drew  his  cheque  and  de- 
parted to  write  the  third  act.  After  he  was  gone 
the  manager  unrolled  the  MS.  to  take  a  look  at 
some  of  the  best  jokes,  and  found  the  paper 
blank ;  indolent  Martainville  had  improvised  the 
whole  thing  as  he  went  along.  Six  months  later, 
when  the  piece  was  actually  written,  those  who 
had  heard  the  reading  declared  that  the  first  im- 
promptu version  was  the  better  of  the  two.  We 
have  no  space  for  further  quotations,  but  enough 
has  been  said  to  show  that  these  memoirs  are 
really  worth   reading,  though  not  altogether  for 

edification . — Literature, 

* 

The  library  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society 
is  of  course  special  of  its  kind.  It  numbers  31,000 
volumes.  At  first  works  of  a  purely  geographi- 
cal character  predominated,  but  now  books  on  eth- 
nology, geology,  history,  and  other  allied  subjects 
have  been  added.  The  library  contains  the  most 
comprehensive  of  collections  of  volumes  treating 
of  polar  exploration.  The  division  of  travels  be- 
gins with  Eden,  (577,)  Hakluyt,  (1589,)  and  Pur- 
chas,  (1617.)     In   geography   the  earliest  book  is 

Ptolemy's  *'Geographica,"  the  lyatin  folio  edition 
of    Strasburg,   1515.    The   library   possesses  the 

"Cosmographia"  of  Sebastian  Minister,  with  the 
"Cosmographia"  of  Apian  and  Gemma  Frisius.  In 
Americana  there  is  the  '*Raccolta  di  Document!  e 
Studi'*  of  the  Italian  commission,  with  Arsenio's 
•*Christobal  Colon."  The  estimate  shows  that  51 
percent,  of  the  works  are  in  English,  20  per  cent, 
in  French,  16  per  cent,  in  German,  and  12  per 
cent,  in  other  languages. 

* 
Treating  a  Book. — Scribe:  Why  do  you 
turn  dov/n  a  leaf  when  you  stop  reading?  Gen- 
eral Reader:  To  keep  my  place.  Scribe:  Don't 
borrow  of  me,  then.  That  treatment  of  a  real 
book  is  barbarous.  Excuse  my  plain  speech.  It 
is  vulgar,  and  reveals  a  lack  of  refining  influences 
in  the  early  education  of  the  reader.  You  can 
tell  what  a  man  is  by  the  way  he  handles  a  book 
—  whether  he  has  any  different  feeling  for  it 
from  that  he  has  for  a  newspaper — and  I  hate  to 
see  even  a  newspaper  torn  and  crumpled.  Any 
print  is  worthy  of  some  respect.  But  a  book ! 
Heavens,  man,  it  has  a  soul ! — though  a  lost  one 
sometimes. — Editor's  Drawer^  Harper's    Monthly^ 
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By  John  G.  Robertson. 

*'Inthe  literature  of  modern  Germany  Fried- 
rich  Nietzsche  seems  to  me  the  most  interesting 
writer,"  These  are  the  opening  words  of  an 
essay  written  by  Dr.  Geoi^  Brandes  in  1888. 
which  marks  the  beginning  of  Nietzsche's  career 
as  a  European  personality.  About  the  same  time 
Germany  herself  awakened  to  the  consciousness 
that  she  possessed  in  Nietzsche  an  intellectual 
force  of  the  first  order ;  now,  after  the  lapse  of  a 
decade,  the  genial  significance  of  his  work  is  rec- 
ognized everywhere.  To  the  readers  of  Reveu 
des  Deux  Mondes^  for  instance,  no  foreign  name  is 
at  present  more  familiar.  In  French  opinion 
Nietzsche  is,  to  quote  from  M.  Victor  Basch's  sug- 
gestive address  on  "Le  mouvement  intellectuel  en 
AUemagne"  (Rouen,  1897),  "'^  dernier  nom  alle- 
mand  qui  soit  devenu  europeen."  In  England, 
again,  Mr.  Havelock  Ellis,  in  an  essay  (''Affirma- 
tions," London,  1897)  which  remains  the  most  sat- 
isfactory account  of  Nietzsche  we  have  yet  had 
in  English,  has  claimed  him  as  ''one  of  the  great- 
est spiritual  forces  which  have  appeared  since 
Goethe."  His  influence  is  traceable  in  much  of 
the  Continental  literature  which  professes  to  be 
"in  the  movement."  M.  de  Wyzewa  finds  it  alike 
in  the  recent  fiction  of  Russia  and  in  that  of 
France.  It  extends  from  Sweden  as  represented 
by  Strindberg  to  the  Italy  of  D'Annunzio.  In  the 
present  paper  I  propose  to  discuss  briefly  the  ex- 
tent of  Nietzsche's  influence  upon  the  literature 
of  his  own  country,  to  consider  in  how  far  his 
ideas  and  his  manner  of  expressing  those  ideas 
are  a  source  of  inspiration  for  imaginative  work 
in  Germany. 

First,  however,  to  glance  at  the  literature  of 
which  Nietzsche  is  himself  the  center.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  few  years  a  library  has  grown 
up  with  almost  incredible  rapidity  around 
Nietzche's  personality  and  writings;  his  name  is 
seldom  absent  from  lists  of  German  publications, 
and  one  rarely  takes  up  a  new  volume  of  collected 
essays  in  which  the  place  of  honor  is  not  occupied 
by  a  study  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.  In  fact, 
the  books  and  pamphlets  which  have  appeared 
in  his  name  since  1889  afford  an  instructive  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  fate  of  a  roan  of  genius  in  these 
days.  Nietzsche  is  at  the  present  moment  in  the 
position  in  which  Ibsen  stood  ten  and  Wagner 
twenty  years  ago;  he  is  the  victim  of  his  own  dis- 
ciples. By  a  veritable  irony  this  relentless  thinker, 
who  desired  only  "  ein  paar  Leser,  die  man  bei 
sich  selbst  in  Ehren  halt,  und  sonst  keine  Leser," 
and  preached  only  for  the  few  who,  like  himself, 
bad  laboriously  fought  tbeir  way  fiom  the  valleys 
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to  the  heights,  has  become  the  center  of  an  orgy 
of  tinripe  worshippers.  This,  at  least,  is  the 
thought  that  forces  itself  upon  one  when  passing 
in  review  the  voluminous  Nietzsche  literature  of 
the  last  few  years.  Here  we  have  youths  with 
the  gymnasium  hardly  behind  them  to  whom  the 
whole  past  of  human  thought  is  virtually  an  un- 
written page,  hailing  Nietzsche  as  the  one  and 
only  thinker.  Another  form  of  panegyric  comes 
from  writers  who  themselves  have  shrunk  from 
the  conflicts  and  renunciations  of  life,  and  find  in 
Nietzsche  a  shield  for  egotism  and  self-seeking. 
And  still  another,  less  harmful,  if  more  superflu- 
ous, from  women  who,  on  the  strength  of  an  oc- 
casional meeting  with  the.  philosopher,  write  im- 
pertinent books  about  themselves.  In  this  exten- 
sive literature  we  find  pamphlets  written  to  prove 
that  Nietzsche  is  the  stanch  supporter  of  the 
Christian  faith,  that  he  is  an  apostle  of  emancipa- 
tion of  women,  and  even  of  social  democracy;  in- 
deed, it  would  be  hard  to  mention  another  thinker 
who  in  his  time  had  been  so  persistently  misin- 
terpreted and  misrepresented.  And  the  tragedy 
of  it  is  that  he  must  sit  unconscious  of  everything 
in  Weimar,  powerless  to  raise  his  hand  in  his  own 
defense.  One  could  wish  for  nothing  better  than 
that  the  shadow  which  rests  upon  Nietzsche's  life 
might  for  a  moment  be  lifted  to  allow  him  to  do 
execution  upon  the  "Nietzschianer." 

When  we  sift  the  literature  that  professes  to 
deal  critically  with  Nietzsche's  philosophy  we 
find  exceedingly  little  of  permanent  value.  There 
is  the  essay  by  Dr.  Brandes,  to  which  I  have  al- 
ready  referred  ("Essays:  Fremmede  Personlighe- 
der."  Copenhagen,  1889);  there  is  a  suggestive 
little  volume  by  Dr.  Rudolf  Steiner  C'Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  ein  Kaempfer  gegen  seine  Zeit."  Wei- 
mar, 1895),  and  a  reprint  of  two  papers  contribu- 
ted by  Professor  Ludwig  Stein  to  the  Deutsche 
-ff«afl2fc^«("Friedrich  Nietzsches, Weltanschauung 
und  ihre  Gefahren."  Berlin,  1893);  lastly,  there 
Is  Professor  Alois  Riehl's  "Friedrich  Nietzsche, 
derKuenstler  und  der  Denker."  (Second  Edition, 
Stuttgart,  Frommann,  1898),  which,  although 
hardly  more  than  a  pamphlet,  is  the  best  mono- 
graph that  has  yet  appeared  on  Nietzsche.  Pro- 
fessor Rielh's  aim  is  obviously  to  judge  Nietzsche 
In  accordance  with  the  established  canons  of  phi- 
losophical criticism,  and,  although  he  does  not  al- 
together succeed  in  bringing  Nietzsche  into  line 
with  his  predecessors,  he  has  given  us  a  sympa- 
thetically written  study;  and  it  is  something  to 
have  a  book  of  this  kind  from  a  critic  who  does 
not  belong  to  the  inner  circle  of  hierophants. 

The  impression  to  be  gathered  from  recent  criti- 
cism of  Nietzsche  is  thus  no  favorable  one.  There 
is  clearly  not  much  hope  of  the  general  reader 
arriving  at  a  fair  appreciation  of  Nietzsche's  work 
until  some  other    interpretation  is  forthcoming 


than  that  which  his  prophets  have  to  offer.  The 
devotee  at  Zarathustra's  shrine  who  respects 
neither  the  "Republic"  nor  the  **Critique  of  Pure 
Reason"  is  no  less  harmful  than  the  Wagnerian 
who  will  not  hear  of  Gluck  or  Mozart  or  Weber. 
We  still  await  a  liberal-minded  critic  who  has  not 
only  a  firm  grasp  of  Nietzsche's  thinking — and 
no  philosophy  in  form  is  more  elusive — but  who 
has  also  assimilated  the  older  philosophies  and 
can  interpret  Nietzsche  by  the  light  of  the  devel- 
opment of  human  thought.  This  is  what  seems 
most  conspicuously  wanting  in  the  literature  that 
has  hitherto  appeared  on  Nietzsche;  his  ideas 
have  not  yet  been  presented  to  us  as  forming,  so 
to  speak,  a  link  in  the  philosophic  chain:  To  his 
sympathizers  he  is  the  great  exception,  to  his  en- 
emies a  misgrowth  of  decadence.  Beyond  the 
statement  which  is  repeated  in  almost  the  same 
words  by  every  writer  on  the  subject:  **Als  Den- 
ker ist  Nietzsche  von  Schopenhauer  ausgegan- 
gen,"  there  is  little  in  these  books  to  help  us  to 
understand  Nietzsche's  position.  To  this  criticism 
it  might,  of  course,  be  answered  that  Nietzsche  is 
no  rigidly  consistent  thinker.  Had  he  been  able 
to  complete  "Umwertung  alier  Werte"  it  might 
have  been  otherwise;  but,  as  it  is,  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  regard  him  in  the  same  light  as  philos- 
ophers like  Hegel  or  Schopenhauer,  whose  ideas 
fit,  more  or  less,  into  definite  philosophical  sys- 
tems. The  only  attempt,  it  might  be  pointed  out, 
that  has  been  made  to  discover  a  system  in 
Nietzsche's  thinking,  that  by  Frau  Andreas-Sa- 
lome ("Friedrich  Nietzsche  in  seinen  Werken." 
Vienna,  1894),  failed;  indeed,  it  might  not  be  too 
rash  to  say  that  the  philosopher  with  a  definite 
system  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  And  even  if 
Nietzsche  has  no  system,  it  does  not  necessarily 
imply  that  he  is  a  kind  of  intellectual  free-lance. 
We  might  compare  him,  for  instance,  with  Ha* 
mann,  the  "Magus  of  the  North,"  who  lived  at  the 
close  of  the  last  century.  Hamann,  too,  scattered 
his  ideas  abroad  in  brilliant  aphorisms;  he  was  no 
philosopher  with  a  system;  but  there  is  little  diffi- 
culty  in  giving  him  his  niche  in  the  temple  of 
eighteenth  century  thought.  To  see  Nietzsche's 
work  in  its  historical  perspective,  we  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  wait  a  few  years  yet;  his  ideas  are 
too  vitally  interesting  to  his  contemporaries,  too 
close  to  us,  to  be  judged  dispassionately. 

In  the  meantime,  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tion that  has  yet  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
Nietzsche  is  not  critical  but  biographical,  namely, 
the  authoritative  "Leben  Friedrich  Nietzsches" 
by  the  philosopher's  sister,  Frau  Forster-Nietzsehe, 
of  which  two  volumes  have  appeared  (I^eipzig: 
Naumann,  1894.  1897).  Prau  Forster  has  carried 
out  her  task  in  a  manner  which  shows  that  the 
ability  of  the  Nietzsche  family  was  not  all  con- 
centrated in  ber  famous  brothert    Her  book  is 
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written  with  admirable  tact,  and  to  readers  who 
have  hitherto  been  dependent  for  their  knowledge 
of  Nietzsche  on   the  caricatures  of  his    self-ap- 
pointed interpreters,  it  is  nothing  short  of  a  reve- 
lation.    Nietsche  becomes   in   these  pages  one  of 
the  most  absorbingly  interesting  personalities  of 
his  time.     In  the  wonderful  precocity  of  his  early 
boyhood,  in  his  school  life  at   Schulpforta,  in  the 
brilliant  university  career  which  culminated  in  a 
call  to  the  university  at  Basel  before  he  had  even 
obtained  a  doctor's  degree,  there  is  a  distinction 
about  Nietzsche  which  fascinates  us.     In  an  age 
that  has  no  lack  of  brilliant  talents,  he  stands  out 
as  the  unmistakable  man  of  genius;  be  is,  we  feel 
it,  made  of    the  same   stuff  as  the    intellectual 
leaders  of  the  past.   Frau  Forster's  second  volume 
covers  the   period  during  which   Nietzsche   was 
professor  in  Basel,  a  period  in  which  the  happiest 
hours  were  those  spent   with   the  Wagner  family 
at  Tribschen  on  Lake  Lucerne.    The   close  inti- 
macy which  bound  him  to  Wagner,  and  the  inev- 
itable struggle  between    the  two  men   as  they 
began  to  grow  apart,  each  too   full  of  his  own 
work  and  ideas  to  yield  to  the  other — this  is  for 
us  the  most  important  crisis  in   Nietzsche's  life. 
Indeed,  this  antagonism  between  the  two  greatest 
literary  geniuses  which  Germany  possessed  in  the 
seventies  has  a  deep  significance  for  the  intellec- 
tual history  of  our  time.    It  represents  in  nuce  the 
antagonism  between  the   pessimism  of  Schopen- 
hauer and   the  optimistic   faith   in   a   future   for 
humanity,  of  which  Nietzsche's  philosophy  is  the 
extreme  expression,  and  which   every  yeat  finds 
clearer  expression  in   German   literature.     When 
the  first  part  of  "Menschliches  AUzumenschliches" 
appeared,  in  1878,  Nietzsche  sent  two  copies  of  it 
to  Bayreuth. 

•*Durch  ein  Wunder  von  Sinn  im  Zufall,"  he 
wrote  ten  years  later,  "kam  gleichzeitig  bei  mir 
ein  schoenes  Exemplar  des  Tarsifal'  Textes  an, 
mit  Wagners  Widmung  an  mich:  *Herzlichen 
Gruss  and  Wnnsch  seinem  teuren  Freunde  Fried - 
rich  Nietzsche,  Richard  Wagner,  Oberkirchenrat.' 
Diese  Kreuzung  der  zwei  Buecher — mir  war's,  als 
ob  ich  einen  ominoesen  Ton  dabei  hoerte.  Kiang 
es  nicht,  als  ob  sich  Degen  kreuzten  ?  Jedenfalls 
empfanden  wir  es  Beide  so;  denn  wir  schwiegen 
Beide." 

To  find  a  parallel  to  this  "crossing  of  swords," 
we  have  to  go  back,  it  seems  to  me,  more  than  a 
hundred  years,  to  the  breach  that  opened  up  be- 
tween the  "Literary  Letters"  of  Lessing,  with 
their  pride  of  eighteenth  century  enlightenment, 
and  the  "Fragments"  of  Herder,  with  their  ro- 
mantic enthusiasm  and  premonitions  of  the  com- 
ing time.  If  the  ethical  background  of  works 
like  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  the  lyrics  of  Liliencron, 
Avenarius,  and  a  host  of  minor  singers,  has  little 
,in  common  with  the  pessimism  of  "Das  goldene 
Vlicss"  and  "Tristan  and   Isolde,"  if  the  German 


novels  of  to-day  regard  life  from  a  less  passive 
point  of  view  than  that  to  be  found  in  the  fiction 
of  the  sixties  and  seventies,  the  reason  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  change  that  has  come  over  the  intel- 
lectual temper  of  northern  Europe,  a  change  that 
finds  its  most  poignant  expression  in  the  conflict 
between  Wagner  and  Nietzsche. 

One  must   be  cautious,  however,  in   ascribing 
this    optimistic    individualism    in    contemporary 
German    literature    to    the     actual    influence   of 
Nietzsche;  for  that  influence,  as   we   shall  see,  is 
not  by  any  means  so  widespread  as  might  be  ex- 
pected.   The  chief  source  of   this  new   literary 
spirit  is  to  be   sought,   not   in  Germany,  but  in 
Scandinavia,  a  fact  which  lends  a  peculiar  inter- 
est to  a  comparison  of  Nietzsche  with  the  Danish 
pioneer    of    individualism,    Soren    Kierkegaard. 
Kierkegaard  has  only    within  recent   years    re- 
ceived the  attention  which  he  deserves;  a  transla- 
tion of  Professor  Hoffding's  monograph  on   him, 
which  appeared   a  few   months    ago   (Stuttgart. 
Frommann),   supplements    to    some    extent    Dr. 
Brandes'  attractive    volume,   hitherto    the    main 
source  of  information  accessible  to  German  read- 
ers.    Like  Nietzsche   himself,   Kierkegaard  is  a 
leader  in  what  may  be  considered  the  chief  philo- 
sophical movement  of  the  latter  half  of  the  cen- 
tury, the  revolt  against  Hegelianism.  but  there  is 
this  important  difference:  while  Kierkegaard  was 
old  enough  to  come  into  direct  conflict   with  the 
undiluted  Hegelianism  of  Hegel  himself,   or    at 
least  of  his  Danish   prophet,  Heiberg,  Nietzsche 
found  the  worst  of  the  battle   already  fought  by 
Schopenhauer.     Nietzsche,  however,  is   as  much 
in  arms  as  Kierkegaard  against  the  leveling  effects 
of  Hegelianism,  and   in  consequence  both   men 
find  themselves  to  a  certain  extent  in  touch  with 
the   older    Romantic  thinkers.    This   is  a   point 
worth  emphasizing;  it  is  this^ewige  Wiederkunft,' 
as  Nietzsche  would   have    called   it,   which    has 
tempted  more  than  one  critic  to  find,  for  example, 
parallelisms  betweeen   Nietzsche's  thought    and 
the  pre-Hegelian  Romanticism  of  Carlyle's  philos- 
ophy.    Both    Kierkegaard    and    Nietzsche   were 
men   of  letters,  poets  rather  than   philosophers; 
both  were  masters  of  a  wonderful  literary  style; 
both  loved  to  express   themselves  with  the  exag- 
geration of  the   aphorism.     Kierkegaard,  no  less 
than  Nietzsche,  fought  against  the  weakness,  the 
want  of  stamina,  in   the  moral  life  of  his  time; 
both  insisted   on   the   rights  of  the  individual  as 
opposed  to  those  of  the  majority.     But  while  the 
Danish  thinker  fell  back  on  a   kind   of  primitive 
Christianity  as  the  key  to  the  riddle  of  existence, 
Nietzsche,   with  a   more   penetrating   radicalism, 
sought  his  ideals   of  heroic  individualism   in   the 
early  stages  of  a  nation's  life.    In  a  recent  volume 
entitled   "Deutsche  Cbaraktere,"   by    Dr.  R.   M. 
Meyer  (Berlin:  E.  Hofmann)  there   ?re   two  sug- 
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gestive  essays  which  throw  not  a  little  fresh  light 
upon  this  most  interesting  question,  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  individual  in  modern  thought. 

Looking  now  to  the   influence  which  these  two 
thinkers,   Kierkegaard   and    Nietzsche,  have   ex- 
erted upon  literature,  there  is  little  diflSculty  in 
deciding  which   is  the  most  important.    It  is  to 
Kierkegaard,    if  to  any   thinker,  that   we  must 
look  for  the  germs  from  which  the   modern  litera- 
ture of  Scandinavia  has  arisen;  Ibsen,  and  Bjorn- 
sen,  unwilling  as  patriotic  Norwegians  may  be  to 
admit  it,  are   more  strongly    influenced   by   this 
Danish   philosopher  than   any   modern    German 
writer  of  eminence  has   yet  been   influenced  by 
Nietzsche.    This  may  be  partly  accounted   for  by 
the  narrower  intellectual  horizon  of  Scandinavia, 
by  the  conditions  that   prevailed   when    Kierke- 
gaard  became  a   dominating   force;  in  Germany, 
with  its  more  cosmopolitan  spirit,  it  is  hardly  pos- 
sible for  any  one   man   to  gain   that   ascendency 
over  the  best  minds  of  the  nation  which  for  a  time 
Kierkegaard  gained  in   Denmark.     But  there  is,  I 
think,  another  reason  why  Nietzsche  has  hitherto 
had  so  little  beneficial   influence   upon  German 
literature;  the  new  wine  of  his  thought  was  too 
strong  for  the  old  literature,  and  the  new  litera- 
ture refuses  as  yet  to  assimilate  it.     Kierkegaard, 
less      uncompromising    and     less     radical     than 
Nietzsche,  was  more  litteraturfaehig;  his  ideas  were 
better  adapted  to  pass  into  literature.     Whep  we 
consider,  further,  that  of  all  the  determining  in- 
fluences upon  modern  German  literature  that  from 
Scandinavia  has  been  the  most  powerful,  it  is  no 
paradox  to  see  in  this  little-known   Dane,  rather 
than  in  Nietzsche,  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the 
individualistic    movement    of    the     time.      The 
"Ubermensch"  in  German  literature,  of  which  we 
have  heard  so   much  recently— see,  for  example, 
Herr  Leo  Berg's  volume  of  criticism,  "Der  Ueber- 
mensch  in  der  Modernen   Litteratur*' — is  less  the 
"Uebermensch"   of    Nietzsche  than    the  "Ueber- 
mensch"   which    Germany   has  learned  to  know 
from  her  Scandinavian   masters,  the   "individual'* 
of  Kierkegaard.     The  tendency  of  German  criti- 
cism  at   the    present    moment — conspicuous,  for 
instance,  in  J.  E.  von  Grotthuss'  volume  of  essays, 
"Probleme  und  Charakterkoepfe" — is  to  exagger- 
ate the  importance  of    Nietzsche's  thought  as  a 
force    in    literature,  to   confuse   the    intellectual 
movement  of  the  time  with   the   actual  and  direct 
influence  of  Nietzsche  himself. 

We  might  take  as  a  prominent  example  the  case 
of  Hermann  Sudermann,  to  whom  Baron  von 
Grotthuss  devotes  one  of  the  best  of  his  essays.  It 
is  often  stated  that  Herr  Sudermann's  work  shows 
traces  of  Nietzsche's  influence;  yet  I  am  doubtful 
if  a  single  important  thought  in  his  writingscould 
be  proved  to  be  directly  inspired  either  by 
Nietzsche's  work  or  by  the  popular  conception  of 


it.  Magda,  for  instance,  in  "Heimat,"  is  no  more 
a  product  of  Nietzchian  influence  than  is  Ibsen's 
"Nora";  and  Sudermann's  finest  male  characters, 
Leo  von  Sullethin  (in  "Es  war")  and  Freiherr  von 
Rocknitz("in  Glueck  im  Winkel")are  equally  in- 
dependent of  it.  The  hero  of  which  these  charac- 
ters may  be  taken  as  types,  the  strong,  masterly 
nature,  impatient  of  obstacles,  a  little  mysterious 
but  fascinating  and  full  of  humor,  occurs  again 
and  again  in  both  fiction  and  the  drama  at  pres- 
ent, and  it  is  tempting  to  find  in  this  figure  some 
affinity  with  Nietzsche's  "Herrenmensch."  But 
the  Renaissance  heroes  of  Nietzsche's  imagination 
were  made  of  sterner,  more  primitive  stuff  than 
these  modern  characters,  who  are  really  more 
akin  to  old-fashioned  bon  vivant  heroes  such  as 
Freytag's  Konrad  Bolz.  Sudermann's  leading 
male  characters  are  merely  the  legitimate  descend- 
ants of  the  normal  type  of  German  romance  hero, 
which  may  be  followed  back  without  difficulty 
through  the  literature  of  the  past  thirty  years,  to 
the  Oswalds  and  Leos  of  Spielhagen's  first  great 
novels.  The  only  difference  is  that  a  manlier  in- 
dividualism has  taken  the  place  of  the  socialistic 
dreaming  of  the  older  books. 

Still  less  could  we  say  that  Herr  Sudermann's 
*  Johannes"  was  inspired  by  the  philosophy  of  the 
**Uebermensch."     Its  importance,  however,  as  the 
chief  contribution  to  the   European  drama  of  the 
year,  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  pass  it  over  in 
silence.    This  new  tragedy  is  a  more  convincing 
proof  than  any  of  its  predecessors  of  Herr  Suder- 
mann's mastery  of  the  art  of  dramatic  construc- 
tion.    There   is    something   un-German    in    the 
unerring  judgment  with  which  he  here  calculates 
every  stroke  of  dramatic  effect.    But  from  another 
point  of  view,  "Johannes"  is  German  to  a  fault. 
In  the  midst  of  an   accurately  realistic  picture  of 
the  old  Biblical  world — the   Pharisees  and  Roman 
soldiers  live  in  Sudermann's  pages  as  they  never 
lived  in  Biblical  drama  before — we  have  a  Baptist 
tormented    with    metaphysical    problems    as  the 
rough  preacher  of  the  wilderness  assuredly  never 
was.     Even  the  Tetrarch   is  raised  to  a  plane  of 
refined  intellectuality  that  is  essentially  German, 
and  belies  the  realistic  detail  of  his  surroundings. 
This  is   the  weak  side  of  the   play;  Sudermann 
tries  to  combine  naturalism  with   the   methods  of 
the  old  masters.   Goethe's  Germanization  of  Tasso 
does  not  offend  us,  but  had   Goethe  attempted  to 
reproduce  with  the   photographic  accuracy  of  a 
writer  of  our  day  the  historical  milieu  of  the  Court 
of  Ferrara,  his  hero  would  have  been  impossible. 
This  is  one  of  the  dangers   to  which  a  writer  of 
Herr  Sudermann's  temperament  is  exposed;   this, 
too,  is  why   his  plays  of  modern   German  life — 
when  they  do  not  offend  by  too  many  concessions 
to  the  theatre — are  more  satisfying  than  this  Bib- 
lical tragedy.    But  these  flaws  ue^  not  blind  us 
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to  the  very  real  beauties  of  the  play.  Not  only  is 
'Johannes"  written  in  noble,  majestic  prose,  but  it 
is  built  up  upon  an  idea  of  deep  poetic  signifi- 
cance. The  tragedy  of  the  play  takes  place  in 
the  soul  of  the  Baptist,  who,  like  an  old  Hebrew 
prophet,  hopes  for  a  Messiah  *'mit  goldenem  Pan- 
zer angethan,  das  Schwert  gereckt  ueber  seinem 
Haupte,''  and  finds  instead  a  simple  carpenter's 
Son,  who  preaches  an  incredible  doctrine — that  of 
love.  The  rough  preacher  of  the  Old  Covenant 
is  broken  by  the  new  ideas  he  cannot  grasp.  Love 
in  different  forms  passes  before  him  until,  in  the 
last  moments  of  his  life  the  great  truth  dawns 
upon  him.  '^Selig  ist,"  Christ  has  said,  '*der  sich 
nicht  an  mir  aergert."     "Ich,"  says  John, 

"Ich  habe  mich  an  ihm  geaergert,  denn  ich 
erkannte  ihn  nicht.  Und  mein  Aergernis  erfuellte 
die  Welt,  denn  ich  erkannte  ihn  nicht...  Die 
Schluessel  des  Todes— ich  hielt  sie  nicht;  die 
Wagschalen  der  Schuld — mir  waren  sie  nicht  ver- 
trauet.  Denn  aus  Niemandes  Munde  darf  der 
Name  Schuld  ertoenen,  nur  aus  dem  Munde  des 
Liebenden.  Ich  aber  wollte  euch  weiden  mit  eis- 
ernen  Ruthen!  Darum  ist  mein  Reich  zu  Schan- 
den  worden,  und  meine  Stimme  ist  versiegelt.  Ich 
hoere  rings  ein  grosses  Rauschen,  und  das  selige 
Licht  umhuUet  mich  fast...  Ein  Thron  ist  hernie- 
dergestiegen  von  Himmel  mit  Feuerpfeilern. 
Darauf  sitzet  in  weissen  Kleidern  der  Feurst  des 
Friedens.  Und  sein  Schwert  heisset  %iebe*  und 
'Erbarmen'  ist  sein  Schlachtruf..." 

In  "Johannes"  there  may  be  nothing  that  sug- 
gests Neitzsche's  way  of  looking  at  life,  but  it 
bears  evidence  to  the  fascination  for  the  German 
mind  of  a  problem  which  also  lies  at  the  bottom  of 
Nietzsche's  thought,  that  involved  in  the  conflict 
between  the  mildness  of  Christianity  and  the 
sturdy  spirit  of  a  more  primitive  world.  Although 
Sudermann's  books  are  free  from  the  pessimism  of 
the  literature  inspired  by  Schopeahauer,  he  has 
irot  altogether  joined  hands  with  the  "moderns;" 
his  tragic  conflicts  have  more'  in  common  with 
tiiose  of  German  classical  literature  than  is  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  Nietzsche's  philosophy. 

If  we  turn  to  the  other  leading  writer  in  con- 
temporary Germany,  to  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  our 
quest  after  philosophic  optimism  will  hardly  be 
more  successful.  Herr  Hauptmann  has  published 
BO  new  play  in  the  course  of  the  past  year,  but 
bis  life  and  work  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
no  less  than  three  monographs.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, only  that  by  the  new  director  of  the 
Vienna  Burg  Theater,  Dr.  Paul  Schlenther,  has 
more  than  an  ephemeral  interest.  Dr.  Schlenther's 
book  is  full  of  suggestive  criticism,  and  affords 
many  interesting  side-lights  on  the  poet's  life;  the 
only  ground  for  complaint  is  that  it  is  a  little 
premature;  Herr  Hauptmann  is  still  a  young  man. 
In  all  Dr.  Schlenther's  volume, however,  the  name 
Nietzsche  is  not,  so  far  as  I  remember,  once  men- 
tioned, and  it  would,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  hard 


to  put  one's  finger  on  thoughts  in  Hauptmann's 
work  which  bear  the  unmistakable  stamp  of  being 
directly  inspired  by  Nietzsche.  The  shadow  of 
•*Zur  Genealogie  der  Moral"  may  possibly  have 
fallen  across  "The  Sunken  Bell,"  but  that  is  all. 
Hauptmann  owes  far  more  to  the  northern  influ- 
ence, tempered  by  the  dramatic  ideas  of  Tolstoi, 
than  to  anything  that  has  been  written  or  thought 
in  Germany  itself. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  the  influence  of 
Nietzsche  upon  contemporary  literature  which, 
although  of  minor  importance,  cannot  be  over- 
looked, and  that  is  the  aspect  which  finds  expres- 
sion in  Adolf  Wilbrandt's  romance,  "Die  Osterin- 
sel"  in  J.  V.  Widmann's  play  "Jenseits  von  Gut 
und  Bose,"  or  more  recently,  in  Otto  von  Leix- 
ner's  story,  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra's  Sohn."  In 
these  books  we  have  what  might  be  called  an 
objective  treatment  of  Nietzsche's  ideas.  Her- 
mann Adler,  for  instance,  in  Herr  Wilbrandt's 
novel,  is  obviously  modeled  on  Nietzsche  himself. 
To  realize  his  dreams  of  a  higher  manhood,  Adler 
proposes  to  found  a  colony  of  "Uebermenschen" 
on  Easter  Island  in  the  Pacific;  but  his  plan 
fails,  and  his  pamphlets  are  hailed  as  a  gospel  of 
Socialism.  Here  we  have  a  significant  comment 
on  the  vicissitudes  which  Nietzsche's  own  work 
has  undergone.  No  thinker  is  surely  farther  re- 
moved from  social  democracy  than  Friedrich 
Nietzsche,  the  most  radical  aristocrat  that  ever 
wrote;  yet,  strange  to  say,  not  a  few  of  Nietzsche's 
would-be  prophets  are  found  in  the  ranks  of  the 
socialistic  party.  There  is  still,  in  wider  circles, 
very  little  knowledge  of  the  real  Nietzsche. 
Minor  misconceptions  could  be  understood,  but  it 
is  not  so  easy  to  see  how  Nietzsche,  the  aristocrat 
and  optimist,  reappears  in  the  popular  imagina- 
tion as  a  socialist  and  pessimist.  Herr  von  Leix- 
ner's  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra's  Sohn"  gives 
expression  to  another  side  of  these  current  mis- 
conceptions; it  describes  the  attitude  of  the 
"decadence"  of  the  day  towards  Nietzsche.  The 
hero  whose  conversion  from  Nietzscheism  takes 
place  amidst  a  good  deal  of  tearful  sentiment,  is 
the  author  of  a  book  entitled  "Also  sprach  Zara- 
thustra's Sohn,"  extracts  from  which  give  Herr 
Leixner  an  opportunity  for  some  clever  imitations 
of  Nietzsche's  style. 

Although  a  classical  scholar  of  high  attainments, 
Nietzsche  was  too  much  of  a  poet  to  be  a  trust- 
worthy aesthetic  or  literary  critic.  At  times,  with 
these  piercing  aphorisms  of  bis,  he  may  aff'ord  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  truth  than  the  conscien- 
tious student  who  spends  the  best  part  of  his  life 
laboriously  marshalling  facts.  But  in  most  cases 
the  personal  element  in  his  judgments  is  too 
strong;  he  sees  men  and  things  through  the  col- 
ored glass  of  his  own  temperament.  In  Nietzsche's 
earlier    battles    with    the    German     philological 
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world,  the  genius  and  the  brilliant  ideas  may  have 
been  on  his  side,  but  the  truth  lay  more  on  the 
side  of  the  despised  **pedants." 

The  literary  ;^^«r^  on  which  Nietzsche  has  as 
yet  left  the  deepest  traces  is  the  lyric.  In  the 
drama  and  novel — unless  we  take  seriously  the 
unripe  productions  of  the  extremely  young  and 
extremely  free  Berlin  decadents  who  have  flocked 
to  a  standard  which,  if  not  exactly  Nietzsche's,  is 
sufficiently  Nietzche's  to  serve  their  purpose — in 
the  drama  and  novel  his  influence  have  been 
restricted  to  a  mere  coloring  of  the  individualism 
of  the  time;  among  the  lyric  writers,  on  the  other 
hand,  Nietzsche's  ideas  have  made  themselves  felt 
with  considerable  force.  And  first,  it  is  worth 
drawing  attention  to  a  fact  which  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  and  that  Is  that  Nietzsche  is  himself  a 
lyric  poet  of  no  mean  distinction.  The  firm  of  C. 
G.  Naumann,  in  Leipzig,  which  has  so  com- 
pletely identified  itself  with  the  publication  of 
Nietzche  literature,  has  supplemented  the  hand- 
some edition  of  Nietzsche's  works — dainty  little 
volumes  containing  "Also  sprach  Zarathustra"  and 
**Gedichte  und  Spruche."  It  is  to  these  books  we 
must  turn  to  realize  Nietzsche's  eminence  as  a  lit- 
erary artist."  The  poems  which  are  here  col- 
lected are  taken  in  the  main  from  his  already 
published  works,  but  there  are  also  a  few  which 
appear  for  the  first  time  in  this  volume.  It  is 
impossible  to  trace  the  growth  of  Nietzsche's  lyric 
powers  from  the  remarkable  productions  of  the 
boy  of  14  and  15  to  the  grandiose  dithyrambs  of 
"Zarathustra,"  without  feeling  that,  had  Nietzsche 
chosen,  he  might  have  been  one  of  the  first  sing- 
ers of  his  age.  The  best  verses  in  this  little  vol- 
ume have  no  need  to  fear  comparison  with  the 
finest  German  poetry  of  the  time.  Here,  for 
example,  are  the  first  and  last  stanzas  of  the  poem 
entitled  'Mein  Glueck,' verses  which  seem  to  carry 
with  them  their  own  delicate  music: 

Die  Tauben  von  San  Marco  seh  ich  wieder: 
Still  ist  der  Platz,  Vormittag  ruht  darauf . 
In  sanfter  Eaehle  Schick,  ich  muessig  I,ieder 
Gleich  Tanbenschwarmen  in  das  Blau  hinauf — 

Und  locke  sie  znrueck, 
Noch  einen  Reim  zu  haengen  in's  Gefieder — 

Mein  Glneckl    Mein  Glueckl 

Fort,  fort,  Mnsik!    Lass  erst  die  Schatten  dunkeln 
Und  wachsen  bis  zur  braunen  lauen  Nacht! 
Zum  Tone  ist's  zu  frueh  am  Tag,  noch  funkeln 
Die  Gold-Zieraten  nicht  in  Rosen- Pracht, 

Noch  blieb  viel  Tag  zurueck, 
Viel  Tag  fur  Dichten,  Schleichen,  Hinsam-Munkeln — 

Mein  Glneck!    Mein  Glueck! 

Or  a  verse  or  two  of  the  little  poem  entitled 
"Im  Sueden": 

Das  weisse  Meer  liegt  eingeschlafen, 
T7nd  purpurn  steht  ein  Segel  drauf, 
Fels,  Feigenbaeume,  Turm  und  Haifen, 
Idylle  rinf;s,  Gebloek  von  Schafen — 
Unschnld  des  Suedens,  ninim  mich  auf  I 

Nur  Schritt  fuer  Schritt — dast  kein  Leben, 
Stets  Bein  vor  Bern  niacht  deutsch  und  schwer, 
Ich  heiss  den  Wind  mich  aufwaerts  heben, 
Ich  lernte  mit  den  Voegeln  schweben — 
Nach  Sueden  flog  ich  ueber's  Meer. 


If  the  history  of  German  thought  in  the  last 
fifty  years  may  be  described  as  a  gradual  emanci- 
pation from  Heglianism,  we  may,  I  think,  in  the 
same  way  regard  that  of  the  German  lyric  as  an 
emancipation  from  the  traditions  of  Heine.  '*I>as 
Buch  der  Lieder"  has  had  an  unfortunate  influ- 
ence upon  the  German  lyric  for  the  best  part  of 
the  century;  its  un-German  Romanticism,  its  con- 
crete, Oriental  imagery,  its  tearful  and  often  mor- 
bid sentimentality — all  this,  combined  with  a  con- 
summate mastery  of  form,  has  made  it  a  veritable 
**Loreley"  for  the  singers  who  came  after.  It  has 
lured  the  German  lyric  on  to  false  paths,  and  set 
up  for  German  poets  models  that  are  untrue  to 
the  best  national  traditions;  it  has  made  it  easy 
for  them  to  forget  the  exquisite  spirituality  of 
Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  of  Goethe,  of 
EichendorflF,  of  the  Volkslied.  More  than  this,  by 
virtue  of  those  very  cosmopolitan  qualities  which 
are  so  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  national  Ger- 
man lyric,  Heine  has  come  to  be  regarded  by 
foreign  nations  as  the  German  singer  pat  excel- 
lence; he  is  read  and  admired  abroad,  while  men 
like  Morike,  Storm,  Keller,  who  are  the  r^al 
torch-bearers  of  German  song,  are  unknown. 
Even  did  Nietzsche's  literary  influence  go  no 
further,  it  would  be  something  to  have  helped,  as 
it  is  doing,  to  free  the  lyric  from  the  sway  of 
Heine.  Among  the  young  men  who  stand  under 
Nietzsche's  spell,  there  is,  it  is  true,  not  yet  one 
for  whom  more  than  an  ephemeral  fame  can  be 
prophesied;  there  is  none  to  compare  with  Detlev 
von  lyiliencron,  who,  without  having  much  in 
common  with  Nietzsche,  has  made  the  bravest 
stand  that  the  modern  lyric  has  yet  made  against 
Heine.  But,  apart  from  Liliencron,  all  that  shows 
most  promise  in  the  German  lyric  of  to-day  comes 
from  those  writers  who  have  drunk  at  the  spring 
of^'Zarathustra." 

If  we  look  for  a  moment  at  the  matter  compara- 
tively, it  will  not  seem  surprising  that  a  philos- 
ophy so  thoroughly  individualistic  as  that  of 
Nietzsche  should  find  its  first  literary  expression 
in  the  lyric.  It  was  the  culte  de  Moi^  as  M.  Brune- 
tiere  would  say,  which  was  responsible  for  the 
lyric  outburst  of  German  Romanticism  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  and  for  the  brilliant  spell  of 
French  lyrisme  in  the  early  decades  of  the  present 
century.  In  the  same  way,  it  may  not  be  too 
much  to  hope  that  the  stimulus  of  Nietzsche's 
individualism  will  lead  to  an  actual  revival  of  the 
German  lyric.  From  among  the  group  of  poets 
who  owe  more  or  less  of  their  inspiration  to 
Nietzsche,  I  might  single  out  Franz  Evers  as  an 
example.  Herr  Evers  is  a  singer  with  hardly 
more  than  one  string  to  his  lyre;  his  stock  of 
poetic  ideas    is  small,  too  small,  I   fear,   for  the 

number  of  volumes  he   has  published.    This,  at 
least,  is  the  impression  to  be  gathered  from  the 
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latest  of  them  ('Taradiese.")  If  we  turn,  how- 
ever, to  his  '*Konigslieder"  we  shall  find,  amidst  a 
good  deal  of  mediocre  verse,  an  occasional  inspira- 
tion of  genuine  poetry.  The  lyrics  of  this  volume 
repeat  in  varying  keys  the  jubilant  thought  of 
the  Zarathustrian  higher  manhood. 

Die  Jahrtausende  sehn  auf  mich  nieder, 
Und  sie  grussen  mich  und  meinen  Weg. 
Denn  sie  haben  xuich  emporgehoben, 
Mich,  den  znkunfstarken  Sohn  der  Zett. 
Weil  ich  irdisch  bin,  bin  ich  von  oben: 
Und  mein  Herz  schlagt  voll  von  Ewigkeit. 

There  is  extravagance  and  occasionally  bom- 
bast in  this  poetry,  but  Herr  Evers  has  a  touch 
of  the  real  lyric  afflatus.  He  has,  above  all,  a 
sense  for  verse  music  which  is  so  conspicuously 
absent  in  a  poet  like  Richard  Dehmel,  who  is 
perhaps  known  to  a  wider  circle  of  readers.  But, 
after  all,  it  is  the  promise  of  Dawn  rather  than 
the  dawn  itself,  and  many  readers  will  turn  with 
greater  pleasure  to  the  volume  of  old  and  new 
verse  which  Paul  Heyse  published  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  But,  from  the  standpoint  of  criti- 
cism, more  weight  is  to  be  laid  on  the  new  spirit 
that  is  inspiring  these  younger  poets  than  to  the 
well-worn  changes  which  Herr  Heyse  rings  for 
us. 

Lastly,  something  must  be  said  of  Nietzsche's 
own  wonderful  prose  style.  With  a  sense  of  form 
rare  among  his  countrymen,  Nietzsche  has  con- 
sistently followed  out  the  Flaubert-like  principle 
of  ''working  at  a  page  of  prose  as  at  a  statue.'' 
Nothing  in  contemporary  German  literature  can 
be  placed  beside  some  of  the  wonderful  periods  of 
'*Alsosprach  Zarathustra"- the  "Nachtlied,"  the 
"Grosse  Sehnsucht,"  or  the  following  magnificent 
lines  from  the  chapter  on  "Die  Sieben  Siegel": 

Wenn  ich  dem  Meere  hold  bin  und  AUem,  was 
Meeres-Art  ist,  und  am  holdesten  noch,  wenn  es 
mir  zornig  widerspricht: 

Wen  jene  suchende  Lust  in  mir  ist,  die  nach 
Unendecktem  die  Segel  treibt,  wenn  eine  See- 
fahrer-Lust  in  meiner  Lust  ist: 

Wenn  je  mein  Frohlocken  rief:  "die  Kueste 
schwand — nun  fiel  mir  die  letzte  Kette  ab — 

Das  Grenzenlose  braust  um  mich,  weit  hinaus 
glaenzt  mir  Raum  und  Zeit,  wolan!  wolauf!  altes 
Herz  !" 

Oh  wie  soUte  ich  nicht  nach  der  Ewigkeit 
brunstig  sein  und  nach  dem  hochzeitlichen  Ring 
der  Ringe — dem  Ring  der  Wiederkunft? 

Nie  noch  fand  ich  das  Weib,  von  dem  ich  Kin- 
der mochte,  es  sei  denn  dieses  Weib,  das  ich  liebe: 

Denn  ich  liebe  dich,  oh  Ewigkeit! 

"La  Tentation  de  Saint  Antoine"  alone,  per- 
haps, in  modern  literature,  is  worthy  of  being 
placed  beside  Nietzsche's  achievements  in  prose. 
And  it  would  be  strange  if  Nietzsche  did  not  from 
this  side  also  exert  an  influence  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  his  country;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  comes 
across  reminiscencesof  Nietzsche's  style  in  most  un- 
expected quarters  among  modern  German  books. 
But  when   we  remember  what  the   influence  of 


authors  with    a    distinctive    style  has   been    on 
French  literature   in   the  past,  and   on  our   own 
English  literature  in  the  nearer  present,  we  might 
almost  hope  that  Nietzsche's  style  should  not  be- 
come too  powerful  a  factor  in  the  literature  of  his 
time.  In  all  styles  of  perfection  there  lies  hidden  an 
element  that  makes  for  decadence;  and  it  might 
speak  best  for  the  health   of  German  literature 
were   this  side   of  Nietzsche's  influence  only  a 
passing  one.     This  view  may  seem   strange,  es- 
pecially to  foreign  readers,  who  are  accustomed  to 
regard  German  prose  style  as  by  nature  bad  and 
much  in  need  of  regenerating  influences;  only  the 
other  day  Frederic  Harrison,  writing  in  the  Nine- 
teenth  Century^  told  us  that  "Germans  since  Heine 
had  no  style  at  all."    A  statement  like  this  seems 
to  me  to  be   based   upon   a  misconception  of  the 
meaning  of  a  national  style.     What  is  good  style 
in  one  language  is   not  necessarily  good  style  in 
all;  it  is  as  unreasonable  to  measure  German  style 
by  French  standards  as  it  would  be  to  reverse  the 
process.    There  is  no  reason  why  the  writings  of 
Goethe,  of  Schopenhauer,  of  Heyse,  should  not  be 
taken  as  representing  the  norm  of  German  prose 
style,  and  authors  like  Heine  or   Nietzsche,  who 
introduce  foreign   elements,  as   anomalies.     After 
all,  a    national    style    is   not    a    thing   that   can 
be  made  or   unmade  by  single  writers;  it  is  the 
slow  work  of  generations.     Style  is  more  than  the 
man;  it  is  the  nation. 

The  influence  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche  on  Ger- 
man literature  cannot  yet  be  regarded  from  any 
point  of  view  as  a  considerable  one.  Nine-tenths 
of  what  is  popularly  supposed  to  come  from  him 
can,  as  we  have  seen,  be  traced  back  to  Scandi- 
navian sources.  It  may  only  be  that  Nietzsche's 
time  has  not  yet  come  to  be  a  motive  power  in 
literature;  almost  a  generation  elapsed  between  the 
publication  of  *Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung' 
and  the  culmination  of  the  literature  which  Scho- 
penhauer inspired;  Kierkegaard  was  some  time 
dead  before  Scandinavian  literature  awoke  to  new 
life  upon  his  ideas.  In  the  same  way  we  may 
have  to  wait  until  the  new  century  to  see  a  real 
Nietzschian  literature  in  Germany.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  relation  in  which  his  thought  stands 
to  the  popular  literature  of  the  day  shows  how 
difficult  it  is  for  a  philosophy  to  adapt  itself  to  the 
purposes  of  literature,  without  first  undergoing 
dilution.  The  thoughts  that  fall  fresh  from  the 
the  brain  of  a  great  and  original  thinker  are  too 
new,  too  strange;  they  must  undergo  a  certain 
popularization,  perhaps  even  degeneration,  before 
they  can  become  the  yeast  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture. 

But  it  might  also  be  asked:  Is  there  not  some- 
thing too  un-German  about  Nietzsche's  philos- 
ophy to  permit  of  it  ever  blending  with  the 
spiritual  life  of  the  German  people?     It  might  be 
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argued  that  it  stands  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
spirit  which  has  inspired  the  literature  of  Ger- 
many in  the  past.  The  ethical  moment  of  that 
literature,  to  make  a  somewhat  wide  generaliza- 
tion, has  throughout  its  entire  history — from  the 
spiritual  and  moral  "doubt"  of  Wolfram's  *Tarzi- 
val"  to  the  forebodings  of  **Faust,"  to  the  prob- 
blems  of  **Medea"  or  "The  Nibelung's  Ring"— 
centered  in  the  conception  of  tragic  renunciation. 
Rarely  has  the  psean  of  triumphant  optimism 
rung  out  in  German  literature  as  it  once  rang  out 
in  the  brighter  literatures  of  Greece,  of  Italy,  or 
Spain.  The  Titans  of  German  poetry  have  always 
been  hurled  into  the  abyss;  it  is  in  the  tragedy  of 
unachieved  desire,  of  broken  hopes,  of  renuncia- 
tion, that  it  has  touched  its  highest  point.  What 
the  future  may  have  in  store  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  ethical  spirit  of  at  least  700 
years  will  be  so  easily  dethroned  as  many  of 
Nietzsche's  admirers  believe. 

Of  the  purely  ethical  aspects  of  Nietzsche's 
teaching  it  lies  beyond  my  province  to  speak. 
Much  has  been  said  of  the  dangers  of  Nietzsche's 
ideas,  and  dangers  they  undoubtedly  have  for  the 
unripe,  but,  as  Nietzsche  himself  says,  "Alles 
Grosse,  znmal  Neue  ist  gefaehrlich."  The  philos- 
ophy of  Zarathustra  is  a  philosophy  for  the  few, 
for  the  exceptions:  "Ich  bin  ein  Gesetz  fuer  die 
Meinen,  ich  bin  kein  Gesetz  fuer  Alle."  Nietzsche 
wrote  not  for  the  "slaves"  but  for  the  "masters" 
whose  "Wille  zur  Macht"  has  sprung  from  a  deep 
experience  of  the  meaning  of  slavery;  his  ethics 
stand  in  no  such  strong  contrast  to  Goethe's  ris- 
ing on  our  dead  selves  to  higher  things,  or  even  to 
the  Hegelian  "die  to  live,"  as  some  of  his  prophets 
would  have  us  think. 

The  eternal  value  of  men  like  Nietzsche  is  that 
they  go  through  their  age  like  ploughshares;  they 
tear  up  the  weeds  of  conventionality  and  expose 
fresh  soil  to  the  air.  They  force  men  to  think  the 
vital  thoughts  of  life  all  over  again.  Nietzsche's 
last  work  was  to  have  been  entitled  "Die  Umwer- 
tung  aller  Werte."  but  no  better  collective  title 
could  be  found  for  all  his  work,  from  the  "Geburt 
der  Tragodie"  onwards.  Here  lies  his  most  ob- 
vious importance  as  an  intellectual  force;  he  was 
an  "Umwerter  aller  Werte." — Cosmopolis, 

* 

Andrew  Lang  repeats  the  well-known  story  of 
how  Coleridge  composed  "Kubla  Khan"  in  a 
dream,  but  that  dream  was  brought  about  by 
opium.  Coleridge  tells  it.  He  had  a  quarrel  with 
Lloyd,  and  he  went  to  a  farmhouse  near  Porlock 
and  took  opium  to  compose  his  irritated  nerves. 
Maybe  he  had  been  reading  Marco  Polo,  and  so 
the  glorious  verses  were  dreamed.  But  the  strange 
thing  is  how  he  retained  the  lines  when  he  was 
awake.  Those  who  are  habitual  workers  with 
their  pens,  as  romance  makers,  when  they  take 


their  rest  try  to  drive  out  of  their  minds  their  vo- 
cation. Some  of  their  experiences  while  dreaming 
they  have  told.  In  their  sleep  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion still  have  play.  Suddenly  they  awake. 
They  have  thought  out  a  plot  of  singular  original- 
ity. Some  few  salient  points  they  have  retained, 
but  generally,  to  their  disgust,  on  cooler  consid- 
eration they  find  that  the  plot  is  absurd,  common- 
place, and  not  worthy  of  a  second  thought. 
Nevertheless  there  are  musicians  who  have  dreamed 
of  beautiful  melodies,  strange  harmonies,  and 
have  not  only  preserved  them,  but  utilized  them. 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  says  he  is  acquainted  with  a 
popular  novelist  who  once  found  a  tale  under  his 
name  in  a  serial  to  which  he  had  contributed, 
"who  was  paid  for  the  tale,  and  who  had  no  mem- 
ory of  writing  a  word  of  it  or  of  posting  his  manu- 
script." When  men  write  a  great  deal  they  often 
forget  entirely  what  they  have  written.  Self- 
esteem,  the  laudation  of  one's  self  or  of  one's  own 
work,  may  make  some  authors  think  well  of 
what  they  have  written,  but  generally  the  effect 
of  reading  what  was  theirs  and  was  printed  some 
years  before  elicits  rather  a  feeling  of  indifference. 
It  is  rarely  as  good,  according  to  their  ideas,  as  it 
should  have  been,  and  yet  they  question,  strangely 
enough,  whether  they  could  do  it  as  well  today. 
Smug  confidence  in  what  a  man  has  written  is 
exceptional. 

An   interesting   book   included   in  a  catalogue 

recently  issued  by  an  English  bookseller  is  Horace 

Walpole's  "Anecdotes  of  Painting   in   England." 

Walpole's  introduction  to  the  book  states  that  the 

notes  were  collected  by  Vertue,  and  were  digested 

and  published  from  his  original  MSS.     But    Wal- 

pole  did  more  than  this  would  suggest,  for  Vertue's 

notes,  for  which   he   gave  one   hundred   pounds, 

were  apparently  in  such  a  confused  and  imperfect 

condition  that  Walpole  had  to  practically  rewrite 

them.     Besides   for  the   numerous  fine   portraits 

with  which  the  book  is  illustrated,  it  is  interesting 
as  one  of  the  best  of  the  comparatively  long  series 
issued  from  the  **Ofl5cina  Arbuteana."  Walpole 
always  spoke  of  Strawberry  Hill  as  the  place  he 
"loved  best  of  all,"  and  it  was  here  that  he  busied 
himself  with  the  hobby  of  printing  during  the 
last  years  of  his  life.  The  first  three  volumes  of 
the  *'Anecdotes,"  commencing  with  1762,  followed 
one  another  in  rapid  succession,  but  the  last  did  not 
appear  until  1780.  Such  was  the  general  appre- 
ciation of  the  work  that  the  fourth  volume  was 
looked  for  with  a  considerable  degree  of  impa- 
tience, and  asecond  edition  was  speedily  demanded. 
The  output  of  the  private  press  at  Strawberry  Hill 
was  remarkable,  considering  that  its  staff  of  opera- 
tives never  at  any  time  exceeded  a  man  and  a 
boy.  Of  the  first  work  published,  the  "Two  Odes 
by  Mr.  Gray,"  one  thousand  copies  were  printed, 
while  the  first  edition  of  the  "Anecdotes,"  4  vols, 
quarto,  and  fully  illustrated,  consisted  of  no  less 
than  six  hundred  copies. 
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Book  Naming. 


BY  JOHN  DB   MOKGAN. 

"What's  in  a  name?"  asked  the  Bard  of  Avon, 
and  James  Morray,  the  English  publisher,  asked 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Byron,  "A  book  well  named  is  a 
book  quick  sold." 

In  a]critical  Review  published  in  London,  a  let- 
ter appeared  saying  that  "books  were  multiplied 
so  fast  that  there  would  be  no  sale  for  the  ma- 
jority if  it  were  not  for  the  'catch  title.' " 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  an 
author  has  to  encounter  is  the  naming  of  the  child 
of  his  brain.  No  fond  father  or  mother  ever  puz- 
zled more  over  the  name  of  a  baby  than  the 
author  over  the  nomenclature  of  his  book. 

Sometimes,  after  weeks  of  brain-twisting,  the 
name  is  decided  by  accident  and  often  proves  a  'hit.' 
Sometime  ago  Charles  Frohman,  the  Napoleon  of 
the  American  stage,  imported  a  farce  without  a 
name.  He  was  puzzled  over  the  title,  for  he  real- 
ized the  value  of  a  name.  After  hours  of  agony 
he  threw  down  the  manuscript  and  declared  that 
''Never  again  would  he  accept  a  play  without  a 
name,"  and  a  friend  repeated  the  words,  "Never 
Again."  Frohman  adopted  those  two  words  as 
the  title  of  his  play  and  the  piece  was  a  success. 

Books  have  been  named  in  just  such  manner, 
but  generally  the  title  is  a  matter  of  much  thought. 

The  writer  once  heard  Charles  Dickens  say 
that  there  were  three  things  which  worried  him 
more  than  anything  else,  first,  the  opening  para- 
graph of  his  story;  second,  the  last  paragraph, 
and  lastly,  but  a  greater  worry  than  all  the  rest, 
what  to  call  the  story.  After  keeping  the  pub- 
lisher waiting  to  the  last  possible  moment  he  gen- 
erally named  his  books  after  his  hero.  An  author 
must  be  well  known  to  risk  such  nomenclature, 
unless  the  name  conveys  something  more  than  the 
personality  of  the  hero,  as,  for  example,  "Hugh 
Wynne,  Free  Quaker." 

Every  author  and  publisher  must  remember  that 
thousands  of  books  are  sold,  not  because  of  merit, 
though  they  may  be  great,  but  simply  through 
the  catchy  title. 

"The  Triumph  of  Death"  would  sell  because 
it  deals  with  the  mysterious,  and  anyone  looking 
at  the  shelves  of  a  book  shop  would  have  his  curi- 
osity aroused  by  "The  Damnation  of  Theron 
Ware." 

"Vanity  Fair"  had  doubtless  a  greater  sale  than 
if  it  had  been  named  "Becky  Sharp." 

Two  centuries  ago,  authors  knew  the  value  of 
book  titles.  The  people  bad  to  be  tempted  to 
read,  it  was  not  a  reading  age,  men  almost  looked 
with  contempt  on  the  reader.  Education  was  for 
the  few,  therefore  to  catch  tbe  masses  sensational. 


or  quaint  titles  were  resorted  to.  The  Puritans 
especially,  knew  the  great  value  of  a  catchy  title 
and  made  the  best  use  of  the  language  to  attract 
the  attention.  Thus  we  find  Baxter  calling  a 
book,  "Hooks  and  B  yes  for  Believers'  Breeches," 
and  another  divine,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  "A  Spiritual  Pepper  Box  to  make  the 
Soul  Sneeze." 

Dnmoulen  wrote  a  book  entitled  "The  Waters 
of  Siloam,  to  Extinguish  the  Fires  of  Purgatory," 
which  called  forth  a  reply  with  the  title  "The 
Burning  Furnace  and  Reflecting  Stove,  to  Evap- 
orate the  Pretended  Water  of  Siloam." 

A  well-fed  priest  wrote  "The  Sweet  Marrow 
and  Tasty  Sauce  of  the  Savory  Bones  of  the 
Saints  in  Advent,"  which  was  not  a  cook-book  but 
one  of  spiritual  advice  for  the  season  of  Advent. 

"A  Bullet  Shot  into  the  Devil's  Camp  by  the 
Cannon  of  the  Covenant,"  was  an  attractive 
name,  but  another  issued  the  same  year  called  "A 
Spiritual  Pillow,  necessary  to  Extirpate  Vice  and 
Plant  Virtue,"  was  a  peculiar  jumble  of  meaning- 
less jargon,  for  a  pillow  is  not  necessary  to  "ex- 
tirpate vice,"  nor  could  a  pillow  plant  anything. 

Baxter's  "Hooks  and  Eyes"  was  plagiarized  in 
the  name,  "Buttons  and  Button  Holes  for  Believ- 
ers' Breeches."  Another  Puritan  tried  to  rouse 
the  curiosity  of  the  multitude  by  issuing  a  relig- 
ious brochure,  entitled  "A  Spiritual  Syringe  for 
Souls  Steeped  in  Devotion." 

A  very  good  Romanist  wrote  and  published, 
"The  Little  Dog  Barking  at  the  Errors  of  Luther," 
and  later  *The  Little  Pocket-Pistol  which  Fires  at 
Heretics." 

In  the  present  time  Spurgeon  tried  to  convert 
his  neighbors  by  issuing  "A  Check  Book  on  the 
Bank  of  Faith,"  and  then  seasoned  their  devotions 
with  his  "Salt  Cellars." 

One  of  his  predecessors  published  a  book  of 
Meditations,  called  "High  Heeled  Shoes  for  those 
who  are  Dwarfs  in  Sanctity." 

Dunton,  who  with  Daniel  Defoe,  published  a 
newspaper  called  "Dunton's  Ghost,"  wrote  a 
political  satire  entitled   "The  She  Club,  or  Sixty 

Maids  at  Confession,"  and  another  called  "A  Cat 

« 

May  Look  at  a  Queen  or  a  Satire  upon  Her 
Present  Majesty," 

A  newspaper  appeared  in  London  in  the  year 
1706  with  the  name  "Jesuita  Vapulans,  or  a  Whip 
for  a  Fool's  Back  and  a  Gag  for  His  Foul  Mouth." 
The  "Morning  Mercury"  had  for  its  second  title 
"A  Farce  for  Fools." 

The  value  of  a  good  second  title  is  known  to 
novelists  and  appreciated  by  their  publishers. 
The  late  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N.  Southworth  almost  made 
a  science  of  this  double  naming  of  her  stories,  for 
each  title  was  designed  to  catch  and  rivet  the  at- 
tention of  a  different  class,  as  for  example,  "The 
Missing  Bride,"  which  would  rouse  the  curiosity 
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of  many  a  young  girl,  but  there  would  be  many 
who  did  not  care  about  a  ^*  missing  bride/'  but 
would  be  caught  by  the  second  title  *'or  Miriam 
the  Avenger." 

Some  authors  used  proverbs,  notably  Charles 
Reade.  with  his  **  Never  to  Late  to  Mend,"  "Put 
Yourself  in  His  Place**  and  **Love  me  Little  Love 
me  Long." 

Wilkie  Collins  loved  mystery  and  the  casual 
looker  at  the  bookseller's  window  is  sure  to  be 
fascinated  by  the  "Woman  in  White"  and  "No 
Name."  But  for  the  attractiveness  of  title  his 
''Man  and  Wife"  and  "New  Magdalen"  stand  pre- 
eminent. 

Dickens  was  rugged  in  his  choice  of  names,  but 
''Oliver  Twist"  was  sure  to  attract  attention,  and 
"Barnaby  Rudge"  could  not  be  passed  by  without 
a  thought  as  to  what  the  book  was  about. 

"  Strathmore,"  Ouida's  best  novel,  commends 
itself  by  its  stately  name,  while  "Airy  Fairy  Lil- 
ian" tells  of  love  of  the  kind  that  the  "Duchess" 
delighted  in. 

Thackeray  chose  one  word  names,  "Pendennis," 
"Newcombes"  and  the  "Virginians,"  while  Marryat 
humorously  called  his  books  by  two  names,  "Peter 
Simple,"  Jacob  Faithful"  and  "Midshipman  Easy." 

How  many  thousands  of  purchasers  became  so 
through  reading  the  title  of  Roe's  book,  "He  Fell 
in  Love  with  his  Wife."  Black  did  not  hesitate 
to  arouse  curiosity  by  his  "Beautiful  Wretch." 

Haggard  could  not 'have  found  a  more  taking 
title  than  ''She,"  and  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at 
that  a  writer  should  have  finished  a  triology  by 
putting  on  the  market  "He"  and  "It,"  which  com- 
manded immense  sales. 

"Idle  Thoughts  of  an  Idle  Fellow"  appeals  at 
once  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  and  every  one 
wanted  to  solve  the  mystery  of  "Three  Men  in  a 
Boat,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dog." 

"Justice  to  the  Jew"  is  a  fetching  title,  and 
there  is  something  fascinating  in  the  "Daughters 
of  Babylon." 

So  perhaps  there  is  more  in  a  name  than  Shake- 
speare dreamed  of  and  many  a  rose  would  be  left 
to  wither  on  its  thorny  stalk  were  it  not  for  the 
rare  perfume  which  attracts  attention. — Book 
NoUs. 

An  Astonishing   French  Plagiarism. 


Publishers  are  often  imposed  upon  by  unscrup- 
ulotis  authors,  and  when  we  take  into  account  the 
immense  amount  of  literature  published,  it  is  in' 
deed  surprising  that  more  plagiarisms  do  not  oc- 
ctir.  The  latest  Parisian  scandal  of  this  sort  is 
the  more  astonishing  when  we  consider  that  the 
publisher  imposed  upon  was  no  less  a  personage 
than  M.  Ferdinand  Brunetiere  of  La  Revue  dee 
Deux  Monies^  and  that  the  material  he  accepted 


and  published  iu  his  review  as  original,  was  from 
the  writings  of  Honore  de  Balzac. 

In  La  Revue  des  Deux  Mondes  of  May  and 
June,  1896,  appeared  a  series  of  letters  said  to 
have  been  written  by  a  girl  to  an  officer  of  the 
Etat-Major.  They  were  called  "Roman  d'une  In- 
connue,"  and  have  since  been  published  in  book 
form  and  translated  into  English  as  well.  They 
found  many  readers  not  only  in  France,  but  in 
England  and  America,  and  were  variously  com- 
mented on,  but  particularly  praised  for  their 
naturalness  and  naivete.  But  not  one  of  the 
many  readers  recognized,  not  the  hesitating  style 
of  a  sentimental  and  impressionable  girl,  but  the 
trained  hand  of  one  of  the  greatest  French  sty- 
lists that  ever  lived.  But  the  fact  was  there 
nevertheless,  and  now  the  secret  is  out  in  spite  of 
M.  Brunetiere's  positive  statement  as  to  their 
authenticity:  "The  following  letters  fell  into  our 
hands  in  a  way  which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
state." 

O,  the  humiliation  of  it  all !  Not  only  for  M. 
Brunetiere,  but  for  the  admirers  of  the  author  of 
"La  Comedie  Humaine,"  who  assert  that  the 
whole  of  Balzac's  one  hundred  and  twenty  volumes 
are  more  thoroughly  read  by  the  French  of  to-day 
than  by  those  of  any  other  period. 

For  two  years  an  unconscious  public  paid 
homage  to  the  "Roman  d*une  Inconnue,"  and 
never  mistrusted  that  the  gems  of  the  effusions 
were  taken  word  for  word,  even  page  by  page, 
from  the  "Lys  dans  la  Valle."  It  is  all  very 
astonishing  and  deplorable  for  M.  Brunetiere  and 
for  the  friends  of  the  "father  of  French  realism;" 
not  for  Balzac,  however,  for  he  has  been  made  to 
surmount  the  painful  indifference  with  which  he 
had  begun  to  be  regarded. 


INFLUENCE  OF  A  LIBRARY. 

Any  library  is  an  attraction.  And  there  is  an  in- 
describable  delight — who  has  not  felt  it  that  de- 
serves the  name  of  scholar — in  mousing  at  choice 
among  the  alcoves  of  antique  book-shops  espe- 
cially, and  finding  the  oldest  of  these  sometimes 
newest  of  the  new,  fresher,  more  suggestive  than 
the  book  published  and  praised  in  the  reviews. 
And  the  pleasure  scarcely  less  of  cutting  the 
leaves  of  the  new  volume,  opening  by  preference 
at  the  end  rather  than  title  page,  and  seizing  the 
author's  conclusions  at  a  glance.  Very  few  books 
repay  the  reading  in  course.  Nor  can  we  excuse 
the  author  if  his  page  does  not  tempt  us  to  copy 
passages  into  our  common  places,  for  quotation, 
proverbs,  meditation  or  other  uses.  A  good  book 
is  fruitful  of  other  books;  it  perpetuates  its  fame 
from  age  to  age,  and  makes  eras  in  the  lives  of  its 
readers. — A.  Bronson  Alcott. 
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The  Book-Loves  of  Statesmen. 


By  Frank  G.  Carpknthr. 

The  American  statesman  of  the  stage  differs 
materially  from  him  of  actual  life.  The  popular 
idea  that  stump-speaking,  windy  harangues, 
adroit  hand-shaking  and  baby-kissing  make  up 
the  capital  of  our  public  men  is  no  more  true 
than  that  the  Honorable  Bardwell  Slote,  as  de- 
picted in  Florence's  play,  "The  Mighty  Dollar," 
is.a  fair  representation  of  the  typical  American 
Congressman.  Few  of  our  statesmen  have  at- 
tained prominence  who  have  not  been  students, 
and  the  gieatest  among  them  have  been  widely 
read  and  noted  for  their  learning.  Benjamin 
Franklin  made  an  international  reputation  as  a 
scientist  and  as  a  man  of  learning,  and  every  mem- 
ber of  Jefferson's  Cabinet  was  a  well-educated  man. 

Albert  Gallatin  was  highly  educated.  He  was 
fond  of  science,  and  during  his  later  years  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  study  of  ethnology.  He 
wrote  an  essay  upon  the  semi-civilized  nations  of 
Mexico  and  America,  and  he  has  been  called  the 
father  of  American  ethnology.  He  was  fond  of 
Scott,  and  his  favorite  novel  was  "The  Anti- 
quary," which  he  read  once  a  year.  He  believed 
in  reading  for  style  rather  than  for  story,  and  he 
said  that  novels  should  be  read  the  last  chapter 
first,  in  order  that  the  appreciation  of  the  style 
should  not  be  lost  in  the  interest  excited  by  the 
story.  He  was  an  admirer  of  Jeremy  Bentham  and 
he  acknowledged  himself  indebted  to  him  as  his 
master  in  the  art  of  legislation.  He  was  a  thor- 
ough Latin  scholar,  and  at  one  time  taught  French 
at  Harvard  College.  He  was  a  contributor  to  the 
magazines  and  he  wrote  many  articles  upon  finan- 
cial subjects. 

Daniel  Webster  was  the  best  general  scholar  in 
college  at  the  time  he  was  at  Dartmouth.  He  was 
especially  well  up  in  Latin.  At  fifteen  his  read- 
ing included  Addison,  Pope,  Watts  and  "Don 
Quixote."  He  possessed  wide  information  on  a 
number  of  subjects,  and  had  a  clear  and  retentive 
memory.  His  quotations  were  chiefly  drawn  from 
Shakespeare,  Homer  and  the  Bible. 

James  Madison  was  also  a  great  Bible  student. 
He  remained  at  Princeton  a  year  longer  than 
necessary  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  Hebrew.  He 
studied  the  whole  history  and  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  was  largely  by  his  influence  that 
freedom  of  conscience  was  established  by  law  in 
Virginia.  His  health  broke  down  at  college,  and 
it  was  years  before  he  recovered  it. 

Thomas  Jefferson  laid  down  rules  of  study  for 
Madison,  Monroe  and  others  of  his  friends,  and 
these  rules,  which  were  the  same. as  those  he 
adopted  for  himself,  were  as  follows: 

From  daybreak  until  eight  in  the  morning  the 
student  should  confine  himself  to  Natural  Philos* 


ophy.  Morals  and  Religion;  reading  treatises  on 
Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Anatomy,  Agriculture, 
Botany,  International  Law,  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics.  Religion,  during  these  early  morn- 
ing hours,  was  to  be  considered  under  two  heads, 
"Natural"  and  "Sectarian."  For  information  con- 
cerning sectarian  religion  the  student  was  advised 
to  apply  to  the  following  sources:  Bible  Commen- 
taries by  Middleton  in  his  works,  and  by  Priestly 
in  his  "Corruptions  of  Christianity"  and  "Early 
Opinions  of  Christ,"  and  the  Sermons  of  Sterne, 
Massillon  and  Bourdaloue.  From  eight  to  twelve 
he  advised  Madison  to  read  law  and  condense 
cases,  "  never  using  two  words  where  one  will  do." 
From  twelve  to  one  he  was  to  read  politics;  the 
books  were  Montesquieu,  Locke,  Priestly,  Mal- 
thus,  and  the  Parliamentary  debates.  In  the 
afternoon  the  student's  mind  was  to  be  relieved 
with  history;  when  evening  closed  in,  he  might 
regale  himself  with  literature,  criticism,  rhetoric 
and  oratory.  No,  not  regale  himself,  but  sit  down 
to  a  hard  and  long  evening's  work,  as  Jefferson 
did  himself,  keeping  it  up  sometimes  till  two  in 
the  morning.  The  student  was  recommended  in 
the  evening  to  write  criticisms  of  the  books  he 
read,  to  analyze  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero,  to  read  good  English  orations  and  plead- 
ings with  the  closest  attention  to  the  secrets  of 
their  excellence,  to  compose  original  essays  and  to 
plead  imaginary  causes  with  a  friend.  Hamer- 
ton,  in  his  "Intellectual  Life,"  does  not  imagine 
a  mind  which  could  stand  such  a  strain. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  Madison  broke  down 
under  such  cramming,  and  it  would  probably 
have  brought  Jefferson  to  a  state  of  nervous  pros- 
tration had  it  not  been  for  his  fiddle,  his  horses 
and  his  farms.  Jefferson  became  in  after  life  one 
of  the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  and  be  was 
throughout  his  whole  existence  a  student.  He 
did  not  like  Scott's  novels  nor  Hume's  History  of 
England,  and,  it  is  said,  he  never  ceased  to  bate 
Blackstone's  Commentaries.  One  of  his  grand- 
daughters says  that  he  read  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Corneille  and  Cervantes  as  easily  as  he  read 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  In  his  youth  he  loved 
poetry,  but  in  his  old  age  he  lost  his  taste  for  this, 
except  for  Homer  and  the  great  Athenian  trage- 
dies, which  he  continued  to  the  last  to  enjoy.  He 
went  over  the  works  of  ^schylus,  Sophocles  and 
Euripides  during  the  year  of  his  death.  He  was 
very  fond  of  history,  and  studied  it  in  all  lan- 
guages, preferring  the  ancients.  He  derived 
greater  pleasure  from  his  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Latin  than  from  any  other  branch  of  litera- 
ture. "I  have,"  says  his  granddaughter,  " often 
heard  him  express  his  gratitude  to  his  father  for 
causing  him  to  receive  a  classical  education.  I 
saw  him  more  frequently  with  a  volume  of  clas* 
sics  in  his  hand  than  any  other  book.    Still,  he 
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read  new  publications  as  they  came  out,  never 
missed  a  number  of  the  Reviews,  especially  of  the 
Edinburgh^  and  kept  himself  acquainted  with 
what  was  being  done,  said  or  thought  in  the 
world  from  which  he  had  retired." 

When  Jefferson  was  in  love  he  was  especially 
fond  of  reading  Ossian;  Parton  says  that  he  spent 
a  great  part  of  his  honeymoon  in  reading  these 
poems  to  his  wife.  He  became  so  infatuated  with 
them  that  he  wished  to  leatn  Gaelic  in  order  that 
he  might  study  the  poems  in  the  original.  He 
was  all  his  life  a  great  book-collector,  and  his 
library,  which  he  sold  to  Congress  for  about  one- 
half  its  cost,  or  about  twenty-three  thousand  dol- 
lars, was  so  large  that  it  made  sixteen  wagon  loads 
of  three  thousand  pounds  each. 

John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  quarreled   with  his 
doctor  on  his  death-bed  about  the   pronunciation 
of   certain    words,  and  both  his  letters  and  his 
speeches  are  full  of  literary  allusions.    His  duel 
with  Clay  arose  from  a  comparison   of  Clay   and 
Adams  as  a  coalition  corresponding  to  that  of 
Bilifil  and  Bkck  George  in  Fielding's  novel  ''Tom 
Jones,"  which  Randolph  referred  to  as  a  combina* 
tion  unheard  of  till  then,  of  '*The  Puritan  and  the 
Blackleg."    Randolph's  whole   life  was  made  up 
of  lamentations  of  remorse,  and  for  him  the  world 
in  every  way  went  wrong.  He  lamented  through- 
out his  life  bis  rambling  way  of  reading,  but  he  cov- 
ered  nearly    every   field  of    English    literature. 
Before  he  was  eleven  years  of  age  he   had   read 
Goldsmith's    Roman     History,     ''The     Arabian 
Nights,"  and  Voltaire's  "  History  of  Charles  the 
Twelfth."     He  read  "Don  Quixote,"  "  Gil  Bias." 
Plutarch,  Pope's  Homer,  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  "Gul- 
liver's Travels,"  "Tom  Jones,"  "Orlando  Furioso," 
and  Thompson's  "Seasons."  Shakespeare  and  "The 
Arabian    Nights"    were    bis   idols.    His    letters 
abound  in   quotations  from  Shakespeare,  and  in 
these  letters  he  often   discusses  the  books  he  is 
reading.    In   a   letter  to  Francis  Scott  Key,  the 
author  of  "The  Star.Spangled  Banner,"  he  says 
"  that  no  poet  in  our  language,  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  apart,  has  such  power  over  my  feelings  as 
Byron,  and   I    cannot    yield  his   precedence  to 
Walter  Scott." 

On  his  way  to  England,  Randolph  chatted  with 
Jacob  Harvey  about  books.  Harvey  says  at  this 
time  Randolph's  favorite  author  was  Milton,  and 
that  he  frequently  gave  readings  from  "  Paradise 
lA)St"  to  the  company  on  shipboard.  He  did  not 
like  Young,  Thomson,  Johnson  or  Southey.  They 
were,  he  said,  too  artificial.  Of  the  poems  then 
current  he  placed  "  Tom  Cribb's  Memorial  to  Con- 
gress "  first  on  the  list  for  its  great  wit  and  satire 
and  "  The  Twopenny  Postbag"  next  for  similar 
excellencies.  Third  came  "Childe  Harold's  Pil- 
grimage," for  every  variety  of  sentiment  well  ex- 
pressed;    "but,"    he    concluded,    "I   cannot  go 


Moore's  songs;  they  are  too  sentimental  by  half, 
all  ideal  and  above  nature." 

Speaking  of  Moore,  Randolph   met  him  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  describes  him  as  a  spruce, 
dapper  little  gentleman,  who,  upon  acquaintance, 
turned  out  to  be  a  most  fascinating  and  witty  fel- 
low.    Said    Mr.    Randolph,  "I    told   him   that   I 
envied  him  more  for  being  the  author  of  the  two 
satirical  poems  above   spoken  of  than  for  all  the 
beautiful    songs    which    play   the  fool   with  the 
young    ladies'    hearts."     Randolph    passionately 
admired  Burns   as  well   as  Byron,  but  he  said  he 
could  not  pretend  to  decide  between  them  in  point 
of  genius.    John  Randolph's   religion   was  much 
affected  by  his  feelings,  and  he  chose  those  parts 
of  literature  which   verge   upon   the  erratic  and 
insane.     He  was  very  near  insanity  himself  dur- 
ing a  part  of  his   life,  and   at  one  time  he  wrote 
that  he  preferred  "Lear"  to  all  the  rest  of  Shake- 
speare's plays,  and  that   in  "Timon  of  Athens" 
only  was  the  bard  really  in  earnest.    He  read  the 
Bible  also  with  care   and   diligence;  the  story  of 
his  conversion  describes  his  struggles  as  to  its  com- 
prehension. He  could  not  understand  the  Epistles 
of  St.   Paul,   but,  he  said,  by   the  aid  of  Locke's 
"Paraphrase"  he  hoped  to  comprehend  them. 

Randolph  did  not  like  novels.  He  advised 
HaTvey  not  to  read  any,  concluding  his  lecture  as 
follows:  "When  you  go  home,  sir,  tell  your  father 
that  I  recommended  abstinence  from  novel- read- 
ing and  whisky  punch.  Depend  upon  it,  they  are 
both  injurious  to  the  brain." 

John  Quincy  Adams  was  perhaps  the  hardest 
student  among  American  statesmen.  He  began 
as  a  boy,  and  continued  his  studies  throughout 
his  long  life,  until  he  fell  dead  in  the  Capitol  at 
Washington.  He  left  a  library  of  12,000  volumes 
and  a  chest  of  valuable  manuscripts,  original  and 
translated,  prose  and  poetry. 

His  earliest  letter  in  existence  was  written  to 
his  father  while  he  was  yet  under  10  years  of 
age.    In  this  he  says: 

"Mamma  has  a  troublesome  task  to  keep  me 
a-studying.  I  own  I  am  ashamed  of  myself.  I 
I  have  but  just  entered  the  third  volume  of  Rol- 
lin's  History,  but  I  designed  to  have  got 
half  thro'  it  by  this  time.  I  am  determined  this 
week  to  be  more  diligent.  I  have  set  myself  a 
stent  this  week  to  read  the  third  volume  half  out. 
If  I  can  keep  my  resblution  I  may  again,  at  the 
end  of  the  week,  give  a  better  account  of  myself. 
I  wish,  sir.  you  would  give  me  in  writing  some  in- 
structions in  regard  to  the  use  of  my  time,  and 
advise  me  how  to  proportion  my  studies  and  play, 
and  I  will  keep  them  by  me  and  endeavor  to  fol- 
low them. 

"  With  the  present  intention  of  growing  better, 

I  am,  dear  sir,  your  son. 

"John  Quincy  Adams. 

"P.  S. — If  you  will  be  so  good  as  to  favor  me 
with  a  blank  book  I  will  transcribe  the  most  re- 
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markable  passages  I  meet    with   in   my  reading, 
which  will  serve  to  fix  them  on  my  mind." 

These  words  seem  rather  old  for  a  boy  of  ten, 
but  he  kept  up  the  plan  laid  down  in  them  through- 
out his  life,  and  it  was  the  common  saying  of 
statesmen  of  his  day  that  Adams  knew  everything, 
and  that  what  he  had  not  on  his  tongue  he  could 
find  in  his  diary.  He  had  a  good  memory;  it  is 
said  that  he  could  quote  with  precision  from  works 
which  he  had  not  looked  over  for  forty  years.  He 
was  familiar  with  Greek,  Latin,  French,  German, 
and  Italian.  His  literary  loves  were  in  history 
and  literature,  moral  philosophy  and  law.  His 
favorite  English  poet  was  Shakespeare,  and  he 
considered  Ovid  the  Shakespeare  of  the  Romans. 
Cicero  he  diligently  studied  and  translated.  But 
he  did  not  much  admire  the  poetry  of  Byron. 
Pope  was  one  of  his  favorites  in  early  life,  and  in 
later  years  he  was  very  fond  of  Watts'  psalms 
and  hymns.  It  is  said  that  he  often  rose  from  his 
seat  as  he  repeated  them,  and  that  among  his  fa- 
vorite stanzas  was  the  following: 

Sweet  fields;  beyond  the  swelling  flood. 

Stand  dressed  in  living  green  ; 
So  to  the  Jews  old  Canaan  stood. 

While  Jordan  roUed  between. 

Andrew  Jackson's  library,  so  General  Brinker- 
hofF,  who  was  a  tutor  at  the  Hermitage,  tells  me, 
showed  that  he  was  not  a  man  of  high  literary 
culture.  His  books  were  chiefly  the  presents  of 
friends  or  of  publishers,  and  the  library  was  a  con- 
glomeration of  all  kinds  of  literary  material.  Some 
of  the  books  were  good, and  many  were  not  worth 
shelf-room.  They  ranged  from  Barlow'b  "Colum- 
biad"  down  to  small  editions  of  "The  Devil  on 
Two  Sticks,"  and  from  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  to 
Mrs.  Gaston's  Cook-Book.  The  books  which 
Jackson  read  were  mainly  theological,  agricultur- 
al, and  historical.  He  was  a  Bible-reader  during 
bis  later  years,  and  he  always  had  nightly  worship 
in  the  White  House  during  the  time  he  was  Presi- 
dent. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  like  Madison,  broke  down  his 
health  by  over-working  as  a  student.  He  had  no 
opportunity  of  general  reading  until  he  was  thir- 
teen years  of  age,  when  he  visited  his  brother-in- 
law,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  There  was  a  cir- 
culating library  in  the  house,  and  in  fourteen 
weeks  young  Calhoun  read  the  whole  stock  of 
historical  works  within  it,  consisting  of  RoUin's 
Ancient  History,  Robertson's  Charles  V.  and 
America,  and  Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth.  He 
did  not  seem  to  care  for  novels,  but  after  finishing 
these  he  turned  to  Cook's  Voyages.  He  was 
working  away  at  "Locke  on  the  Understanding," 
when  his  health  gave  out.  His  eyes  became  sore, 
he  grew  pale  and  thin,  and  his  mother  sent  for 
him  to  come  home  and  turn  his  attention  to  hunt- 
ing, fishing,  and  other  country  sports.  He  passed 
four  years  in  this  way,  and  then  went  to  Yale 


College.  He  was  a  man  of  wide  reading,  and  often 
surprised  specialists  by  his  knowledge  of  their 
branch  of  the  professions  or  sciences.  A  naval 
officer  once  said  that  he  did  not  like  him,  because 
he  never  liked  a  man  who  knew  more  about  his 
profession  than  he  did.  Professor  Brady,  the 
noted  photographer,  once  told  me  that  when  he 
took  Calhoun's  daguerrotype  he  was  surprised  by 
his  knowledge  of  the  then  comparatively  unknown 
art  of  photography,  and  that  Mr.  Calhoun,  in  a 
two  hours'  conversation,  taught  him  some  things 
concerning  a  matter  upon  which  he  (Mr.  Brady), 
then  the  recognized  authority  of  the  country,  was 
ignorant. 

Aaron  Burr  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
men  who  ever  appeared  upon  the  stage  of  Ameri- 
can history.  He  was  throughout  his  life  a  stu- 
dent, and  it  is  said  that  while  he  studied  law  he 
spent  twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four  at  his 
books.  He  was  a  French  scholar,  and  while  he 
was  courting  Miss  Prevost  his  favorite  authors 
were  Rousseau  and  Voltaire.  He  had  in  after-life 
a  fine  library,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  men  in 
America  who  kept  an  account  with  a  bookseller 
in  London.  He  bought  new  books  as  they  came 
out,  and  read  Gibbon,  volume  by  volume,  as  it 
appeared.  He  was  a  great  admirer  of  Jeremy 
Bentham,  was  fond  of  Scott,  and,  like  the  most 
cultivated  public  men  of  his  time,  was  a  student 
of  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

When  Franklin  was  thirty  he  made  it  a  rule  to 
spend  twelve  hours  a  week  at  his  books;  it  was  at 
this  time  that  he  began  the  study  of  languages. 
He  soon  learned  to  read  French,  Italian  and 
Spanish.  Italian  he  learned,  says  Barton,  in  com- 
pany with  a  friend  who  was  very  fond  of  chess. 
Franklin  proposed  that  the  victor  should  impose 
the  task  upon  the  vanquished  in  these  games, 
such  as  learning  a  verb  or  writing  a  translation, 
and  that  the  task  should  be  performed  after  the 
next  meeting.  Franklin  thought  that  the  modern 
languages  should  be  acquired  first  and  Latin  and 
Greek  later.  He  says  he  found  his  Latin  very 
easy  to  read  after  his  knowledge  of  three  modern 
languages.  He  did  not  approve  of  Latin  and 
Greek  as  a  principal  means  of  education,  and  one 
of  the  last  acts  of  his  life  was  to  write  an  able  pro- 
test against  the  system. 

President  William  Henry  Harrison  held  directly 
opposite  views  as  to  classical  study.  He  was  a 
great  admirer  of  the  classics,  his  inaugural  address 
being  full  of  allusions  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
He  allowed  Daniel  Webster  to  revise  it.  Webster 
on  going  to  a  dinner  the  night  after  he  had  com- 
pleted this  work,  was  asked  how  he  felt.  He 
replied  that  he  was  terribly  tired,  for  that  he  had 
killed  that  day  about  forty  proconsuls  and  two  or 
three  Roman  emperors,  whom  the  President  had 
brought  to  life  in  his  inaugural. 

Patrick  Henry  has  generally  been  known  as  a 
fiddling,  lazy,  non-reading  genius,  and  Wirt  car- 
ries out  this  idea  of  him  in  his  biography.  It  is  a 
question  whether  this  supposition  is  a  true  one. 
Patrick  Henry's  sisters  say  that  he  was  a  hard 
student,  and  that  his  father's  library  was  large 
and  well  selected.  Henry  was  a  classical  scholar. 
It  is  said  that  he  read  the  Latin  as  easily  as  the 
English.  His  favorite  author  was  Livy.  His 
Latin  Virgin  was  still  in  existence  a  few  years 
ago,  and  its  margins  were  filled  with  closely  writ- 
ten notes. 
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BY  JOSI^YN  Z.   SMITH. 

There  seem  to  be  three  ideas  which  pervade  all 
general  works  on  Japan — apology  for  the  past, 
wonder  at  the  present,  and  a  glorious  prediction 
for  the  future.  To  the  Western  world  Japan's 
past  is  but  little  known,  her  present  is  reflected 
in  the  newspapers  and  periodicals  of  the  day,  her 
future  may  in  part  be  read  between  the  lines  of 
the  present. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  Japan,  yet  so 
far  no  comprehensive  history  of  the  people,  their 
literature  and  arts,  has  appeared  in  the  English 
language.  Japan  is  a  most  interesting  and  valu- 
able field  for  some  Grote  or  Motely  of  the  day. 

The  difficulty  of  translation  from  Japanese  is 
great.  In  the  first  place,  the  language  is  an  ag- 
glutinative one,  and  consequently  hard  for  a 
Westerner  to  acquire.  The  poetry  is  one  of  form, 
and  does  not  possess,  except  in  the  drama,  re- 
markably deep  thought  or  feeling.  There,  are, 
besides,  many  plays  upon  words  which  cannot  be 
transferred  into  a  foreign  tongue.  The  best  prose 
tales  and  chronicles,  which  belong  to  the  oldest  or 
classical  literature,  are  written  in  a  dialect  diflFer- 
ing  as  widely  from  the  Japanese  now  spoken  as 
the  language  of  Homer  differs  from  the  Romaic 
of  to-day. 

It  is  not  making  too  bold  an  assertion,  therefore 
to  say  that  the  available  translations  fall  far  short 
of  the  merits  of  the  originals;  so  much  so  that  the 
Western  reader  is  apt  to  underestimate  the  true 
value  of  this  literature. 

The  literary  expression  of  the  Japanese  may  be 
divided  as  follows  :  The  classical  literature,  from 
the  composition  of  the  earliest  odes  to  the  opening 
up  of  Japan  by  the  Americans  in  1853,  and  the 

literature  from  that  time  to  the  present.  The 
classical  literature  is  original  and  characteristic  of 
the  Japanese;  the  modern  consists  principally  of 
adaptions  and  translations  of  foreign  works. 

The  Japanese  are  almost  universally  condemned 
by  writers  for  the  imitation  practised  by  them  of 
late  years  of  Western  literature,  art,  science  and 
invention — in  fact,  of  Western  civilization.  And 
yet  this  imitation  seems  natural  and  right.  Imagine, 
if  possible,  the  nation  of  Japan  leaping  across  the 
civilization  of  hundreds  of  years  in  half  a  century. 
Think  of  her  emerging  from  the  darkness  of  the 
Middle  Ages  and  standing  suddenly  forth  in  the 
light  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Surely  it  would 
have  been  worse  than  madness  for  her  to  have 
said,  *' This  new  civilization  is  better  than  ours, 
yet  we  will  not  imitate  it.  We  will  retain  our 
originality,  and  perhaps  in  ages  to  come  we  shall 
reach  the  enlightened  state  now  enjoyed  by  the 
rest  of  the  world." 

Bui  fortiinately;the  Japanese  did  not  say  this, 


but  gave  themselves  up  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
wonderful  stores  of  knowledge  opened  to  them. 

It  is  a  fact  worthy  of  note  that  the  beginning  of 
almost  all  literature  has  been  poetry.  Prose  comes 
much  later.  Japanese  literature  is  a  partial  ex- 
ception. The  earliest  written  works  consist  of 
prose  stories,  each  accompanied  by  a  short  poem. 
I  say  short,  for  brevity  in  Japanese  literature 
composition  is  considered  of  the  highest  import- 
ance. Much  of  the  poetry  consists  of  single 
stanzas  of  but  thirty-one  syllables.  The  prose 
stories  were  written,  in  most  cases,  by  the  author 
of  the  poem  accompanying  them.  As  time  went 
on,  the  prose  story  increased  in  size  and  import- 
ance, and  the  poem  decreased  correspondingly. 
When  the  poem  had  disappeared  entirely,  the 
Japanese  romance  was  fully  developed. 

The  great  mass  of  classical  poetry,  as  has  been 
said,  lacks  feeling,  It  is  almost  devoid  of  emo- 
tion. This  is  doubtless  due  to  the  personality  of 
the  poets,  who  were  either  princesses  or  nobles, 
writing  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  court  or  as  a  past- 
time. 

There  was  only  one   poet  who  came  from  the 

humble   ranks  of  life,  and   he   was  the  greatest 

Japan  has  produced.    This  man,  Hitomaro,  was 

but   little   honored  during   his  life,  but   in  later 

years  his  verses  became  so  popular  that  he  was 

deified  by  the  grateful  Japanese.    His  poetry  in 

its  translated  form,  although  superior  to  the  verses 
of  his  rivals,  is  yet  too  fanciful  in  thought  and 
imagery  to  merit  very  high  prafte  from  the  prac- 
tical-minded Westerner. 

All  that  is  of  merit  in  the  classical  poetry  has 
been  gathered  by  Japanese  scholars  into  two 
large  volumes,  the  book  of  a  **  Myriad  Leaves," 
and  **()des  Ancient  and  Modern."  These  two 
volumes  of  early  poetry  are  the  most  original  of 
all  the  literature,  the  rest  bears  the  stamp  of  Chi- 
nese influence.  A  glance  at  these  volumes  reveals 
two  characteristics:  the  almost  total  absence  of 
verses  on  war,  the  subject  of  so  many  master- 
pieces in  other  literatures,  and  the  supremacy 
given  by  the  poet  to  love  between  parent  and 
child.  This  last  characteristic  is  an  evidence  of 
the  Buddhist  influence,  which  became  allpowerful 
in  the  later  half  of  the  classical  period.  The 
native  religion  of  the  Japanese,  the  Shinto  creed, 
has  played  an  unimportant  part  in  the  history  of 
the  nation.  It  is  nothing  more  than  the  worship 
of  ancestors,  which  the  hallowing  influence  of 
time  has  deepened  into  a  spiritual  love. 

The  lack  of  a  true  religion  is  supplemented  by  a 
copious  mythology  and  hero  worship.  The  influ- 
ence of  this  on  the  early  literature  is  marked,  and 
is  especially  evident  in  the  book  of  Tales  and 
Lyric  Drama.  This  Lyric  Drama  is  perhaps  the 
most  interesting  department  of  Japanese  literature 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Westerner.  In  respect  to 
origin  and  development,  it  is  almost  identical  with 
the  Greek  drama.  There  are  many  fine  speci- 
mens of  these  old  plays  still  on  the  stage  in  Japan, 
although  to  the  majority  of  the  people  the  dialect 
in  which  they  are  written  is  unintelligible. 

The   conclusions   of   Professor   Fisk^    in    his 
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** Myths  and  Myth-Makers"  are  brought  strongly 
to  the  mind  of  a  reader  of  the  old  dramas.  Many 
of  the  legends  we  have  cherished  as  distinctly 
our  own  are  discovered  in  these  lyrics. 

The  best  of  all  the  dramas  in  the  portrayal  of 
character  and  excellence  of  verse  is  '*Nakamitsu." 
That  the  Buddhist  influence  was  strong,  even  at 
that  early  period,  is  made  manifest  by  the  key- 
note of  this  drama,  "Loyalty  of  Subjects  to  their 
Prince."  The  play  of  "  The  Feather  Robe  "  is 
remarkable  for  its  fancifulness.  Some  passages 
are  similar  to  Milton's  ••L' Allegro.*' 

The  production  of  these  dramas,  as  well  as  most 
of  the  native  poetry,  ceased  upon  the  opening  of 
Japan  to  foreigners.  Since  then  the  pursuit  of 
literature   has   been   neglected    for  science    and 

politics. 

The  literature  of  Japan  was  slow  in  its  develop- 
ment, even  up  to  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  poetry  had  not  passed  out  of  the 
lyric  state.  No  Japanese  epic  has  been  written. 
The  prose  developed  faster  than  the  poetry,  and, 
contrary  to  all  precedents,  romance  appeared  first. 

During  the  last  fifty  years  the  Japanese  have 
been  building  intellectually.  They  have  stocked 
their  new  temples  with  the  knowledge  of  the 
West.  Within  the  last  three  years  they  have  de- 
veloped an  individualism.  The  war  with  China 
has  taught  them  their  power.  Henceforth,  in  the 
words  of  Virgil,  "they  will  be  able  because  they 
seem  to  be  able."  Undoubtedly  a  brilliant  future 
is  just  unfolding  to  them,  a  future  which  for  their 
literature  and  art  will  be  Periclean  in  its  splendor. 


The  Art  of  Writing  in  the  Days 

•of  Moses. 

The  discovery   of  the   Tell-el   Amarna  tablets, 
and  the  great  number  of  tablets  in  the  British 
Museum  and  the  Royal  Museums  at  Berlin,  and 
at  Gizeh,  obtained  from  Tyre,  Sidon.  Gebal,  Aske- 
lon,  Gaza,  Lachish  and  Jerusalem,  shows  us  the 
universal  use  of  Babylonian  writing  throughout 
the  East  in   the  time  of  Moses.    In  Egypt  we 
have  specimens  of  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic  writ- 
ing of  the  "Book  of  the  Dead,"  from  at  least  2000 
B.  c,  and  written  monuments  from  at  least  4000 
B.  c.     Schools  and  libraries  must  have  existed  all 
over  the  land.    The  system  of  Babylonian  writing 
was  one   of  the   most  complicated   possible,   de- 
manding a  good  memory  and  years  of  study.     We 
know  that  at  the  time  of  Moses'  sojourn  in  Egypt 
it  was  an  age  of  the  highest  literary  activity. 

Canon  Girdlestone,  in  his  recent  book  on  **Deu- 
teronomy*'  gives  the  following  interesting  account 
of  the  act  of  writing  in  the  days  of  Moses. 

The  view  that  the  Addresses  of  Moses  were 
taken  down  by  scribes,  so  that  they  might  be  pre- 
served for  future  use,  involves  two  things  :  First, 
that  some  at  least  of  the  hearers  had  retentive 
memories ;  and,  secondly,  that  they  had  no  diflS- 
culty  in  writing  down  what  they  heard.  The 
Israelite  nation  is  proverbal  for  its  power  of  re- 
membering and  consequently  of  according.    But 


as  late  as  half  a  century  ago  it  was  thought  by 
many  that  writing  was  a  comparatively  modern 
art,  and  that  in  the  day  of  Moses  (circ.  1450  b.  c.) 
it  would  hardly  be  sufficiently  developed  for 
practical  purposes. 

All  such  ideas  about  the  age  of  writing  have 
been   rudely  overturned  by  later  discoveries  in 
Egypt  and  the  East.    Let  us  take  the  matter  step 
by  step.    The  publication  of  the  new  volume  of 
papyri  by  the  authorities  of  the   British  Museum 
(Dec,  1898)  teaches  us  that  ''as  far  back   as  the 
third  century  b.  c.  there  was  a  widespread  use  of 
writing  among  all  conditions  of  men  for  many 
purposes  of  life,  and  writing,  too,  which  is  of  no 
recent  development.  This  suggests  the  possibility 
that  Greek  writing  may  have  begun  much  earlier 
than  is  sometimes  supposed,  and  that  perhaps  the 
Greek  mercenaries  who  cut  their  names  and  other 
inscriptions  on  the  colossal  statue  of  Abu  Simbel 
were  as  familiar  with  the  pen  as  with  the  chisel;" 
at  any  rate,  "educated  and  professional  men  in 
very  early  times  wrote  as  fluently  as  we  do  now." 
If  this  is  true  of  Greek,  and  Professor  Flinders 
Petrie*s  discoveries  amply  show  us  that  it  is  so, 
what  shall   we  say  of  Egyptian  ?    There   were 
possibly  Greek  scribes  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
Moses.     Certainly   there   were   Egyptian  scribes 
centuries  earlier.    Moses  had  been  brought  up  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians.     He  must  have 
known  much  of  the  religion,  the  history,  the  arts, 
the   appliances  and   other  signs  of  civilized  life 
which  stare  us  in  the  face  when  we  stand  in  an 
Egyptian  temple  and  gaze  upon  its  pictured  walls. 
We  can  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  he  could 
write  as  easily  as  we  can.  Moreover,  the  Hebrews 
are  a  gifted  race,  and  they  were  so  from  the  be- 
ginning.   Those  who  were  in  Egypt  were  doubt- 
less bi-lingual,  and  many  of  them  must  have  been 
writers — some,     probably,     professional    scribes. 
Moses  thus  might  have  had  at  his  command  after 
the  Exodus  a  little  army  of  ready  writers. 

The  style  of  writing  in  those  days  may  be  illus* 
trated   from  the   papyrus  of    •*  Bek  en  Amen," 
which  is  preserved  in  the  municipal  Museum  of 
Bologne  (see  Proc.  Soc.  Bib.  Arch.,  June  i,  1880). 
It  is  a  letter  well  written  in  twenty-seven  lines  of 
running  hieratic  characters,  rolled  up  twenty-five 
times,  bent  in  two,  addressed  and  sealed.     It  first 
asks  for  information  about  a  runaway  slave,  and 
then  discusses  the  state  of  the  crops  and  other 
matters ;  it  is  just  such  a  letter,  in  fact,  as  men 
write  nowadays.    These  papyrus  rolls  are  of  vary- 
ing length.    Ordinary  ones  are  from  20  to  40  feet 
long,  but  some  run  on  to  a  100  feet,  or  even  144. 
Mr.  Kenyon,  of  the  British  Museum,  says .   "Brit- 
tle as  the  papyrus  becomes  with   age,  the  dry  cli- 
mate of  Egypt  has  preserved  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  such  MSS.,  the  earliest  no w  extant  having 
been   writteo  %\f9^\  ?500  b.  c,"  (i.  ^n  a  thousand 
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years  before  the  time  of  Moses),  "these  were  the 
books  with  which  the  Israelites  became  familiar 
daring  their  residence  in  Egypt,  and  it  was  from 
these  that  the  form  of  their  own  books  in  later 
times  was  derived.  The  roll  form,  and  to  a  great 
extent  the  papyrus  material,  were  also  adopted 
from  by  the  Greeks,  and  all  the  great  works  of 
classical  literature  were  written  in  this  manner. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  Chris- 
tian era  that  the  page  form,  as  in  a  modern  book, 
came  into  existence."  See  also,  Col.  Conder*s 
"  The  Bible  and  the  East,"  pp.  60-64, 

It  may  be  well  to  note  that  the  word  sepher 
translated  ''book"  as  far  back  as  Gen.  5,  i,  is  appli- 
cable to  a  list,  letter,  or  any  other  document,  and 
.subsequently  it  was  used  in  collections  of  such 
documents.  Thus  we  find  the  word  used  of  the 
book  of  generations,  the  book  of  the  covenant,  the 
bill  of  divorcement,  the  book  of  Jasher,  the  letter 
of  David,  the  bookot  Moses,  the  register  of  the  gen- 
ealogies, that  which  is  rolled  together  as  a  scroll, 
the  evidence  of  the  purchase,  the  book  of  remem- 
brances. The  Hebrew  name  for  a  scribe  (Judges  5, 
14  etc.)  is  derived  from  the  same  root. 

In  accordance  with  the  facts  this  brought  to 
light,  it  is  safe  to  conclude  that  the  original  records 
which  are  contained  in  Exodus,  Leviticus.  Num- 
bers, and  also  Deuteronomy,  were  written  on  pa- 
pyrus by  Hebrew  scribes  who  had  been  trained 
after  Egyptian  fashion.  They  may  have  already 
formed  a  guide  or  caste  of  their  own,  and  if  it  were 
necessary  to  fix  the  tribe  or  family  which  would 
be  specially  represented  in  such  a  caste,  one  could 
easily  hazard  a  guess;  many  indications  would 
point  to  the  Tribe  of  Levi,  and  to  the  family  of 
Korah — ^the  line  represented  so  honorably  in  later 
days  by  Samuel,  Heman  and  others. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  question  of  wri- 
ting which  must  not  be  overlooked,  especially  as 
it  also  has  a  bearing  on  language  as  well.  I  refer 
to  the  discovery  of  the  celebrated  Tell-el-Amarna 
tablets  a  few  years  ago.  These  clay  tablets  are 
written  not  in  hieroglyph,  nor  in  the  characters 
thence  derived  (the  hieratic  and  demotic),  but  in 
cuneiform,  which  had  already  been  in  use  for  ages 
in  Babylonia.  Each  tablet  is  a  little  less  than  6x4 
inches,  and  is  divided  into  sections  by  transverse 
lines.  These  obviate  the  confusion  which  would 
otherwise  arise  from  the  close  packing  of  the  char- 
acters. The  language  in  which  they  are  written 
may  be  called  Canaanite  or  Aramean  (2.  ^.,  Syrian), 
and  is  practically  the  same  as  Assyrian.  But  the 
tablets  are  official  letters  from  Palestine  chieftains 
to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  reigning  either  a 
little  before  or  a  little  after  the  time  of  Moses. 
We  thus  have  a  new  stream  of  contemporaneous 
literature  issuing  from  an  unsuspected  source, 
exhibiting  the  close  relationship  which  existed 
between  Egypt,  Canaan,  and  the  East,  at  the  time 
of  Moses,  and  illustrating  in  a  hundred  ways  the 
state  of  things  to  be  expected  by  Israel  on  their 
entrance  into  Canaan.  Here  we  meet  with  Sido- 
raans,  Hittites,  Arvadites,  Gebalites,  Amorites 
and  Edonites.  Here  we  meet  with  the  Kings  of 
of  Jerusalem  and  many  other  towns  with  which 
the  Book  of  Joshua  familiarizes  us;  and  here  we 
see  that  even  Canaan  was  not  an  illiterate  land, 
and  that  Egyptian  lore  included  a  facility  in 
reading  cuneiform  tablets.    Amongst  other  things 


which  this  discovery  throws  light  on,  one  is  that 
the  language  of  Canaan  was  not  very  far  removed 
from  that  of  the  Hebrew.  They  were  cognate 
languages.  Another  is  that  Moses  must  in  all 
probability  have  learnt  in  his  young  days  the 
use  and  interpretation  of  the  cuneiform  character. 
Consequently,  if  the  early  documents  contained 
in  Genesis  were  written  in  this  character  (which 
is  possible  if  not  probable);  they  could  be  trans- 
literated into  Hebrew  under  his  direction. 

We  have  yet  to  learn  much  about  the  archives 
in  which  ancient  books  were  kept,  but  for  reli- 
gious books  two  store  places  naturally  suggest 
themselves.  The  receptacles  for  the  dead  would 
be  treasure-houses  for  sacred  literature;  and  so 
the  case  containing  Joseph's  mummy,  which  was 
the  connecting-link  between  the  patriarchal  age 
and  the  time  of  Joshua,  would  have  connected 
with  it  a  receptacle  for  clay  or  papyrus  docu- 
ments. The  other  place  was  the  Ark,  the  central 
object  of  religious  interest,  containing  specially 
the  tablets  on  which  the  Ten  Commandments 
were  written.  Accordingly,  we  read  that  in  the 
sides  of  the  Ark  the  copy  of  the  Law  was  de- 
posited by  order  of  Moses  (Deut.  21,  26). 

It  is  probable  that  certain  cities  became  literary 
centres,  as  Sippara  in  the  East,  and  Kirgath  Se- 
phir  or  Debir  in  Palestine,  in  very  early  times. 
Among  the  Israelites  copies  of  the  sacred  docu- 
ments would  gravitate  to  prophetic  centers,  and 
ultimately  to  Jerusalem,  where  the  official  archives 
are  kept,  though  the  two  sets  of  documents  would 
probably  be  kept  distinct. 

As  to  the  relationship  of  the  Hebrew  language 
to  the  other  branches  of  Semitic,  I  must  refer  to 
the  late  Dr.  Wright's  lectures  on  ''Comparative 
Semitic  Grammar."  The  tendency  to  dialectic 
variations,  and  even  to  tribal  and  family  distinc- 
tions in  speech,  was  doubtless  exceedingly  strong 
in  ancient  times;  and  one  can  still  hear  kindred 
distinctions  in  the  Arabic  of  North  Africa,  Egypt 
and  Palestine. 


Shakespeare  Reprints  and  Their 

Readers. 

The  publication  of  Prof.  Dowden*s  edition  of 
"Hamlet,",  forming  the  first  volume  of  a  new 
Shakespearian  series,  calls  attention  to  a  notice- 
able fact  in  the  publishing  world.  Scarcely  a 
month  passes  but  we  hear  of  some  new  edition  of 
Shakespeare's  works.  It  will  soon  become  a  sine 
qua  non  for  every  publisher  to  have  his  own  edi- 
tion of  the  dramatist.  At  any  rate  it  is  evident 
that  he  will  not  find,  like  the  theatrical  manager 
of  an  earlier  date,  that  Shakespeare  "spells  ruin." 
This  unceasing  stream  of  reprints  suggests  some 
reflections.  In  the  first  place,  to  the  bibliophile  it 
is  perpetually  fascinating  to  watch  the  ever- 
changing  forms  in  which  Shakespeare  is  arranged. 
He  will  think  of  those  quartos  of  16  of  the  plays 
stealing  into  print  during  the  dramatist's  lifetime 
without  his  sanction,  and  without  putting  a  penny, 
as  far  as  we  know,  into  his  purse.  He  will  linger 
over  the  stately  procession  of  folios  coming  forth 
from  the  17th-century  printing  presses,  gathering 
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between  two  covers  the  whole  riches  of  Shake- 
speare, and  in  the  case  of  the  third  and  fourth 
folios  a  good  deal  that  was  not  Shakespeare's.  He 
will  watch  throughout  the  i8th  century  the  long 
roll  of  bulky,  sedate,  critical  editions,  of  from  six 
to  nine  volumes  each,  wherein  a  Pope,  a  Theo- 
bald, a  Johnson,  or  a  Malone  take  their  turn  at 
introducing  Shakespeare  to  their  contemporaries. 

But  editions  such  as  these,  unwieldy  and  ex- 
pensive, made  the  poet's  works  the  monopoly  of 
the  few,  and  a  democratic  age  has  needed  and  has 
obtained  its  Shakespeare  in  a  new  form.  The  last 
twenty  five  years  have  seen  a  revolution  in  the 
fashion  of  publishing  Shakespeare.  And  yet,  like 
other  revolutions,  it  is  a  curious  instance  of  a  re- 
version to  an  original  type.  The  quartos  of  single 
dramas  issued  during  Shakespeare's  lifetime  have 
their  parallel  in  the  series  now  offered  to  readers 
in  the  form  of  one  play,  one  volume." 

The  Clarendon  Press  first  gave  this  method  an 
extended  vogue.  But  recently  there  have  been 
variations  from  the  model  it  set  in  two  directions. 
The  tendency  to  make  a  book  a  thing  of  beauty 
has  substituted  for  the  sober  academic  format  of 
the  Oxford  texts  the  dainty  bindings  and  artistic 
frontispieces  of  the'**Temple"  series  and  its  imita- 
tors. To  Mr.  Dent  and  Mr.  GoUancz  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  originated  an  edition  blending 
beauty  and  learning,  suited,  in  euphuistic  phrase, 
both  to  lie  shut  in  a  lady's  casket  and  "open  in  a 
scholar's  study."  The  tendency  toward  embel- 
lishment seems  likely  to  go  further.  We  have 
the  Chiswick  Shakespeare  of  Messrs.  Bell  appear- 
ing, with  drawings  by  an  accomplished  artist;  the 
Temple  series  is  announced  in  enlarged  form, 
with  the  illustrations  made  a  more  prominent 
feature;  and  we  hear,  too,  of  a  forthcoming  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Lee's  *Xife"  of  the  dramatist,  with  an 
increased  number  of  fac-similes  and  photographs. 
Another  characteristic  of  recent  editions  is  the 
increasing  introduction  of  esthetic  criticism.  In 
the  Clarendon  Press  series  this  was  deliberately 
avoided.  But  the  Warwick  edition  of  Messrs. 
Blackie  is  only  one  of  several  now  in  process  of 
issue  in  which  each  play  is  preceded  by  a  literary 
*'appreciation,"  and  in  Professor  Dowden's  volume 
this  feature  is  obliterated.  Thus  by  a  continuous 
evolution  it  seems  likely  that  the  ideal  loth  cen- 
tury will  be  in  the  form  of  "one  play,  one  vol- 
ume," light  in  the  hand,  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
illustrated  either  by  original  drawings  or  fac- 
similes, and  provided  with  an  introduction  and 
notes,  both  textual  and  esthetic,  which  sutely  will 
be  most  welcome. 

For  whose  benefit  do  these  reprints  follow  so 
fast  at  one  another's  heels?  Perhaps  the  follow- 
ing classification  would  not  be  far  wide  of  the 
mark.  There  is,  first,  the  small  band  of  profes- 
sional students  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  whole  field  of  Shakespearean  criticism  at 
home  and  abroad.  And  we  may  add  another 
smaller  professional  band  who  wear  their  rue 
with  a  difference,  whose  study  of  Shakespeare  has 
a  strong  dash  of  condescension  as  toward  one 
whose  work  is  just  a  little  vieux  jeu,  a  mixture  of 
genius  and  of  the  rough-and-tumble  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan theatre,  who  could  be  shown  a  thing  or 
two  by  Ibsen,  Maeterlink,  or  Pinero. 

Then  we  have  the  vast  array  of  students  at 
schools  and  colleges — those  who  have  to  "get  up" 
one  or  more  of  the  plays  for  examination,  and  to 


whom  the  handy-volume  editions  are  specially 
addressed.  Fortunately  ''the  open  Shakespeare" 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  educational  curriculum 
of  the  country. 

And  then  there  are  the  pure  amateurs  who  read 
Shakespeare  (more  or  less)  with  no  pretence  of 
studying  him— either  singly  or  in  the  joint-stock 
fashion  of  Shakespearian  societies.  And  far  be  it 
from  us  to  underestimate  the  joys  or  benefit  of 
such  reading,  whether  it  be  an  end  in  itself,  or 
preliminary  to  seeing  a  performance  on  the  boards 
of  Daly's. 

But  what  proportion  does  this  composite  host  of 
readers  bear  to  the  whole  population?  We  have 
doubts  as  to  whether  Shakespeare  has  as  yet  a 
firm  hold  on  the  democracy.  A  newspaper,  un- 
friendly to  a  certain  statesman,  once  observed  that 
his  speeches  had  begun  to  be  addressed,  not  to 
the  "masses,"  but  the  "classes,"  that  he  was  turn- 
ing to  Shakespeare  for  quotations,  instead  of 
Dickens.  Had  this  gibe  at  the  tastes  of  the 
masses  any  real  foundation?  The  question  is  one 
not  to  be  answered  offhand,  but  our  impression  is 
that  the  "poor  in  a  lump"  do  not  read  Shake- 
speare, that  "rough  pointsmen"  (in  Calverley's 
phrase)  do  not  "cry  like  children"  over  the  sor- 
rows of  Desdemona  or  Hermione.  In  any  case 
it  is  noticeable  that  democratic  leaders  have 
tended  to  look  on  Shakespeare  with  distrust. 
Walt  Whitman  described  him  as  "incarnated,  un- 
compromising feudalism  in  literature,"  and  his 
more  unfriendly  critics  in  his  own  country  are 
drawn  chiefly  from  the  "forward"  party.  It  is  true 
that  he  is  not  in  the  modern  sense  democratic. 
He  accepted  the  Elizabethan  constitution  as  he 
found  it,  with  the  throne  as  its  pivot,  and  he  is  as 
far  as  possible  from  idealizing  a  crowd  of  citizens. 

But  this  is  certainly  an  accidental  and  not  an 
essential  feature  of  his  work.  It  is  its  broad  hu- 
manity that  is  its  cardinal  element,  and  it  is  this 
which  we  believe  will  increasingly  make  subjects 
of  "King  Shakespeare"  those  who  at  present  owe 
him  grudging  fealty  or  none  at  all.  We  hope  so, 
for  the  spread  of  Shakespearian  study  can  be  only 
beneficial  to  the  community.  In  the  sphere  of 
ethics,  Shakespeare's  Weltanchauung,  so  tolerant 
yet  so  profoundly  moral,  is  the  best  of  correctives 
to  a  narrow  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  a  lax  code 
of  conduct  on  the  other.  Intellectually  he  is  what 
Matthew  Arnold  would  have  called  a  great  civi- 
liser.  There  are  thousands  to  whom  ancient 
Rome  and  mediaeval  Italy  are  chiefly  known 
through  "Julius  Caesar"  and  "Coriolanus,"  "Ro- 
meo and  Juliet"  and  the  "Merchant  of  Venice.'* 
Thus,  Shakespeare,  while  in  history-plays  he 
stimulates  English  patriotism,  in  his  tragedies  and 
comedies  tempers  English  insularity.  He  is  an 
Anglo-Saxon  Imperialist,  but  not  a  John  Bull. 
And  thus  it  is  that  he  has  become  the  represen- 
tative poet,  not  only  of  England,  but  of  the  Teu- 
tonic race.  America,  Germany,  Scandinavia,  all 
claim  a  share  in  him.  Let  England  cheerfully 
allow  the  claim. 

It  is  worth,  we  believe  here,  many  an  army 
corps  to  England.  Shakespeare  has  become  an 
imperial  heritage  of  incalculable  value  to  her.  "If 
they  asked  us,"  cries  Carlyle,  "will  you  give  up 
your  Indian  Empire  or  your  Shakespeare  .  . 
should  we  not  be  forced  to  answer,  'Indian  Em- 
pire or  no  Indiati  ^pjmpire^  we  cannot  dQ  without 
Shakespeare?"' 
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A  RETROSPECT. 


BY    W.  J.  JOHNSON. 

In  the  year  of  grace  1851  there  was  in  London 
a  hard-working  young  man  of  thirty-seven  who 
ardently  desired  above  all  things  to  be  a  play- 
wright. He  was  no  mere  Grub  street  hack,  but  a 
man  of  good  family  and  sound  education.  He 
came  of  an  old  Oxfordshire  stock ;  he  had  had  a 
distinguished  career  at  the  premier  University  of 
England,  and  was  a  fellow  of  one  of  its  colleges; 
he  had  traveled  on  the  Continent  and  seen  a  con- 
siderable share  of  the  world.  Yet  here  he  was 
in  London,  with  a  brain  full  of  grand  ideas  and  a 
drawer  full  of  plays  that  no  theatrical  manager 
would  accept  on  any  terms,  eating  his  heart  out 
with  vexation  and  ready  to  give  up  the  struggle. 

In  his  despair  he  wrote  to  an  actress  whom  he 
had  often  seen  and  admired  on  the  boards  of  the 
Haymarket  Theatre — wrote  her  a  piteous  note, 
telling  her,  no  doubt,  all  about  his  ambitions  and 
the  merits  of  his  plays,  and  asking  for  leave  to 
read  one  of  them  to  her.  Mrs.  Seymour  was  only 
an  actress,  but  she  had  a  kind  heart,  and  she 
asked  this  unknown  Skakespeare  to  come  and  see 
her.  Next  day  he  went  to  her  house,  armed  with 
an  original  drama  of  his  own  composition,  in 
which  the  loves  and  despairs  of  a  noble  lord  and 
a  noble  lady,  a  struggling  artist  and  a  Newhaven 
fishwife  were  pulled  into  a  beautiful  tangle  in  the 
first  three  or  four  acts  and  deftly  unraveled  in  the 
last.  The  young  man  declaimed  his  beautiful 
dialogue  to  the  actress  and  her  friends,  and 
waited  for  her  to  fall  on  his  neck  in  astonishment 
and  delight;  but  Mrs.  Seymour  did  not  seem  to 
be  a  bit  impressed,  and  the  poor  author  slunk 
away,  heartbroken.  The  following  morning, 
however,  he  got  a  note  from  her  telling  him  that 
the  play  had  merit,  but  advising  him  to  turn  it  into 
a  story.  The  letter  concluded  with  a  woman's 
postscript.  She  told  him  how  sorry  she  was  to 
see  a  gentleman  of  his  obvious  birth  and  breeding 
so  low  in  the  world,  and  she  begged  to  enclose  a 
five-pound  note — as  a  loan.  This,  to  a  Reade  of 
Ipsden,  and  a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College,  was  a 
surprise,  and  the  acquaintanceship  thus  begun 
ripened  into  a  friendship  that  was  of  immense 
practical  use  to  Reade  in  after  years,  and  only 
ended  with  the  death,  of  Laura  Seymour  twenty- 
eight  years  later. 

Charles  Reade  was  a  born  story-steller.  No 
English  writer  has  ever  been  able  to  spin  a  yarn, 
pure  and  simple,  with  the  directness  and  force, 
the  terseness  and  dramatic  vividness  of  this 
writer.  In  every  one  of  his  eighteen  books  he 
tells  a  story  of  fascinating  interest,  which  grips 
the  attention  of  the  reader  from  the  first  line  and 
holds  it  as  in  a  vice  until  the  last  enthralling  word 


is  read.  The  man  or  woman  who  can  read  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  or  **  Hard  Cash,"  or 
"  Griffith  Gaunt,"  without  having  his  knowledge 
of  other  men  and  other  times  vastly  extended,  his 
views  of  life  broadened  and  his  sympathies  and 
feelings  stirred  to  the  very  quick,  has  a  very  thick 
head  and  a  very  cold  heart. 

But,  as  it  was  the  ambition  of  Scott  and  George 
Eliot  to  be  great  poets  rather  than  great  novelists, 
it  was  Reade's  life-long  struggle  to  gain  success 
as  a  dramatist.  It  is  said  that  he  would  willingly 
have  given  up  all  his  fame  as  a  novelist  to  have 
had  one  unqualified  triumph  on  the  stage — a 
triumph  that  never  came.  The  comedy  of  '*Masks 
and  Faces"  certainly  did  take  London  by  storm 
in  1852,  but  Reade  was  not  the  sole  author  and 
could  not  claim  all  the  credit,  though  the  best  part 
of  that  play  must  be  attributed  to  him.  He  con- 
ceived and  elaborated  most  of  the  characters:  Peg 
Woffington,  the  beautiful  Irish  woman  who  could 
turn  the  men  folk  round  her  little  finger,  but  was 
melted  by  the  sight  of  her  rival's  tears;  Triplet, 
the  writer  of  unacted  tragedies,  the  man  who 
lived  in  imagination  in  king's  palaces  and  who 
could  not  fill  the  mouths  of  his  starving  progeny 
with  bread ;  Mabel  Vane,  the  sweet,  unsophisti- 
cated country  girl  who  came  to  London  town  after 
a  weak  and  erring  husband.  It  was  Reade  who 
invented  the  story  and  most  of  the  incidents;  but 
Tom  Taylor,  his  collaborateur,  threw  the  whole 
into  dramatic  shape  and  gave  the  play  its  most 
sparkling  passages  of  dialogue.  A  year  later 
Reade  turned  his  part  of  the  work  into  a  story, 
calling  it  "  Peg  Woffington."  This  is  his  firet  and 
one  of  his  finest  books.  It  is  a  model  of  artistic 
construction,  containing  neither  a  word  too  much 
nor  a  word  too  little.  It  tells  a  charmingly  fresh 
and  original  story,  the  reading  of  which  is  like 
setting  one's  teeth  in  a  juicy  pear  fresh  from  the 
warm  sunshine. 

It  is  related  that  in  his  early  days  Reade  said  : 
"I  am  like  Goldsmith  and  others — I  shall  blossom 
late  "  and,  true  enough,  he  was  almost  forty  years 
of  age  before  his  life-work  began.  He  deliber- 
ately sets  out  in  his  diary  at  this  time  the  plan 
that  he  intended  to  follow  in  the  writing  of  fiction. 
He  proposed  never  to  guess  where  he  could  know; 
to  visit  all  the  places  and  experience  all  the  sensa- 
tions he  intended  to  describe ;  to  understand  all 
that  was  possible  of  the  hearts  and  brains  of  the 
people  he  intended  to  portray — in  a  word,  to  be  a 
writer  of  truths  instead  of  a  writer  of  lies.  "Now 
I  know  exactly  what  I  am  worth,"  he  says.  "If 
I  can  work  the  above  great  system,  there  is 
enough  of  me  to  make  one  of  the  writers  of  the 
day.     Without  it — no,  no." 

His  first  long  novel,  "  It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  gives  a  lurid  picture  of  prison  life  in  Eng- 
land  in   the   early    years  pf   tji^    century,  and 
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brought  about  some  important  changes  in  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  detention  of  prisoners.  The 
atrocities  practiced  on  Tom  Robinson  by  the 
brutal  governor  and  his  warders  are  written,  as 
Reade  himself  said  of  another  book,  *'  in  many 
places  with  art,  in  all  with  red  ink  and  the  biceps 
muscle."  While  he  was  writing  this  book  he  took 
the  utmost  pains  to  verify  every  fact  and  incident 
that  is  described.  He  visited  many  prisons,  he 
put  himself  in  the  convict's  place,  he  did  his  turn 
on  the  treadmill,  he  turned  the  crank,  he  even 
submitted  to  incarceration  in  the  dark  cell,  and 
suflFered  while  there  unspeakable  torture.  He 
supplemented  the  information  gained  thus  by 
reading  libraries  of  blue  books,  pamphlets,  letters, 
and  volumes  dealing  with  prisons  and  prison  life. 
In  "Hard  Cash"  he  exposed,  with  the  same  ruth- 
less pen  and  the  same  strength  of  invective,  the 
villainies  and  dark  deeds  practiced  on  the.  unfor- 
tunate inmates  of  private  lunatic  asylum?;  and 
in  "  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place,'*  he  dealt  in  the 
same  trenchant  style  with  outrages  committed  by 
illegal  trade  unions.  These  three  stories,  if  they 
are  not  distinguished  by  any  subtle  exposition  of 
character  nor  by  any  abstruse  psychological  anal- 

m 

ysis  of  motive  and  conduct,  simply  reek  with 
human  nature  and  pulsate  with  life  and  move- 
ment from  beginning  to  end.  In  the  writing  of 
them  Reade  may  have  totally  disregarded  the 
canons  of  art  (so  called),  but  he  did  not  mind  any 
such  puny  limitation  on  his  genius  when  he  had 
a  story  to  tell.  In  every  one  of  his  books  the 
reader  is  sucked  into  the  wild  current  of  the  nar- 
rative on  the  very  first  page,  and  carried  with 
feverish  haste  from  one  scene  of  excitement, 
daring,  terror,  or  pity  to  another,  until  he  sud- 
denly finds  himself  stranded  on  the  last  unwel- 
come word  "  finis." 

After  the  publication  of  "It  Is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend,"  Reade 's  next  important  work  was  a 
story  called  "  Love  Me  Little,  Love  Me  Long,"  a 
'*mild  tale,"  in  which  our  author  discusses  no 
social  problems  and  indulges  in  no  red  ink.  It  is 
entirely  a  love  story,  relating  the  eflForts  of  a  big, 
simple-minded,  fiddle-playing  sailor  to  capture  the 
somewhat  elusive  affections  of  Miss  Lucy  Foun- 
tain, a  young  lady  with  a  complex  mind,  whose 
anxiety  to  displease  nobody  carried  her  too  often 
into  the  neutral  zone  between  truth  and  false- 
hood, and  sometimes  even  beyond  that  territory 
on  the  wrong  side. 

But  all  these  efforts  were  but  the  skirmishes 
before  the  real  engagement.  Reade  had  done 
good  work,  but  nothing  yet  that  entitled  him  to 
immortality.  About  this  time  an  old  Latin  legend 
came  under  his  notice  which  told  ''with  harsh 
brevity  the  strange  history  of  a  pair  who  lived 
untrumpeted  and  died  unsung  four  hundred  years 
ago."     It  was  a  touching  story,  with  artistic  and 


dramatic  possibilities,  and  Reade  determined  to 
breathe  into  it  the  spirit  of  humanity.  Accord- 
ingly, our  author  was  to  be  seen,  toward  the  end 
of  the  year  1859,  ^^  ^^^  Bodleian  and  Magdalen 
College  Libraries  grubbing  among  the  writings 
and  chronicles  of  Froissart,  Erasmus,  Gringoire, 
Luther  and  their  fellows,  and  endeavoring  to  get 
an  insight  as  to  the  state  of  society  in  Holland, 
Germany  and  Italy  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries.  The  pains  that  he  took  with  this  book 
called  first  "A  Good  Fight,"  and  afterward  "The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth,"  were  almost  super- 
human. His  letters  at  this  time  are  full  of  it 
"  I  am  under  weigh  again,"  he  writes,  **  but 
rather  slowly.  I  think  this  story  will  almost  wear 
ray  mind  out."  Again,  "I  can't  tell  whether  it 
will  succeed  or  not  as  a  whole,  but  there  shall  be 
great  and  tender  things  in  it."  It  is  interesting 
to  trace  through  these  letters  the  gradual  evolu- 
tion of  characters  and  scenes  that  have  charmed 
millions  of  people  since.  In  one  of  them  he  says: 
"Gerard  is  just  now  getting  to  France  after 
many  adventures  in  Germany.  The  new  char- 
acter I  have  added — Denys,  a  Burgundian  soldier, 
a  cross-bowman — will,  I  hope  and  trust,  please 
you."  Never  was  hope  better  founded.  Since 
those  words  were  written  many  and  many  a 
reader  has  lived  over  again  the  sayings  and  do- 
ings of  this  honest,  true-hearted  adventurer,  with 
his  everlasting  ''Courage,  le  diable  est  mort." 
Denys'  "foible,"  as  we  are  told,  was  woman. 
"  When  he  met  a  peasant  girl  on  the  road  he  took 
off  his  cap  to  her  as  if  she  was  a  queen,  the  in- 
variable effect  of  which  was  that  she  suddenly 
drew  herself  up  quite  stiff  like  a  soldier  on  parade, 
and  wore  a  forbidden  aspect." 

"  'They  drive  me  to  despair,'  sighed  poor  Denys. 
'Is  that  a  just  return  for  a  civil  bonnetade ?  They 
are  large,  they  are  fair,  but  stupid  as  swans.  *  *  * 
A  little  affiability  adorns  even  beauty.'" 

When  '*The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth"  was  pub- 
lished in  1861  it  was  accepted  by  the  critics  and 
the  public  as  a  great  work,  but  it  created  no  burst 
of  enthusiasm.  However,  that  year  was  prolific 
in  great  works.  A  public  that  was  reading  "Silas 
Marner,"  "Great  Expectations,"  "The  Adven- 
tures of  Philip,"  "The  Woman  in  White,"  "The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,"  and  a  new  book  by 
Anthony  Trollope,  had  its  powers  of  appreciation 
fully  engaged  and  had  little  attention  to  devote  to 
a  comparatively  new  author  like  Reade.  Time, 
however,  has  stamped  "The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth"  with  the  seal  of  immortality.  The  pitifal 
story  of  Gerard  and  Margaret,  "the  sweetest,  sad- 
dest and  most  tender  love  story  ever  devised  by 
wit  of  man,"  can  never  die.  Here  is  how  Reade 
tells  the  end  of  it  all: 

"Thus  after  life's  fitful  fever  these  true  lovers 
were  at  peace.    The  grave,  kinder  to  them  than 
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the  church,  united  them  forever;  and  now  a  man 
of  another  age  and  nation,  touched  with  their 
fate,  has  labored  to  build  their  tombstone  and 
rescue  them  from  long  and  unmerited  obliv- 
ion. *  *  *  In  every  age  the  Master  of  life 
and  death,  who  is  kinder  as  well  as  wiser  than  we 
are,  has  transplanted  to  heaven,  young,  earth's 
sweetest  flowers.  I  ask  your  sympathy,  then,  for 
their  rare  constancy  and  pure  affection,  and  their 
cruel  separation  by  a  vile  heresy  in  the  bosom  of 
the  church;  but  not  your  pity  for  their  early  but 
happy  end.  'Beati  sunt  qui  in  Domino  moriun- 
tur.' " 

It  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  one  can  approach 
this  book  in  a  critical  spirit,  although  one  writer 
has  had  the  temerity  to  say  certain  disparaging 
things  about  it.  It  is  entitled  to  nothing  but  the 
profoundest  admiration  and  its  author  to  the  most 
unbounded  gratitude.  Sir  Walter  Bezant  calls  it 
the  greatest  historical  novel  in  the  language,  and 
very  few  will  be  found  to  deny  the  justice  of  such 
praise. 

In   Reade's    next  book,  "Hard  Cash,"  which 
was   written  for   Dickens'  magazine,  the   author 
gives  a  vivid  picture  of  himself  at  work,  calling 
himself    Mr.    Rolfe,    "the    writer    of    romances 
founded  on  facts."     He  describes   his  library   as 
one  of  note  books   and   indexes — great  volumes, 
containing  a  classified  collection  of  facts,  ideas, 
pictures,  incidents,  characters,  scraps  of  dialogues 
and   letters.    They   were   arranged  and  indexed 
under  a  multitude  of  headings,  such  as  Curialia, 
or  man  as  revealed   in    the   law  courts;  Femina 
Veray  or  the  real   woman  ;  Humores  Dieu  or  the 
humor  of  the  day ;  Nigri  Loci,  or  reports  of  dark 
deeds  perpetrated  in  prison  and  lunatic  asylums ; 
"  the  dirty  oligarchy,"  which  included  reports  of 
trade  outrages  and  strikes.    Such   an   insatiable 
thirst  had  he  for  facts  of  the  very  smallest  impor- 
tance that  he  even  collected  and  classified  the  ex- 
clamations and  colloquial   expressions  commonly 
used  by  women  in  real  life.    When  he  was  writ- 
ing a  novel  he   arranged  in  parallel  columns,  on 
thick  pasteboard  cards,  each  about  the  size  of  a 
large  portfolio,  all  the  facts,  incidents,  living  dia- 
logues, reflections  and  situations  that  he  intended 
to  use  in  the  book.     On  this  pile  of  dry  bones  he 
breathed  the   breath  of  genius,  and  immediately 
there  sprang  into  life  and  being  those  great  books 
that  have  been  the  delight  and  comfort  of  many 
a  wearied  brain. 

Reade  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  and  pow- 
ers with  "Griffith  Gaunt,"  published  in  1866. 
Although  full  of  incident  and  action,  this  book  is 
the  nearest  approach  to  a  mere  character  study 
that  Reade  ever  attempted.  Kate  Gaunt  and 
Mercy  Vint,  examples  of  two  very  different  types 
of  noble  womanhood,  and  Griffith  Gaunt,  the  poor, 
weak,  jealous  hero,  vascillating  between   the  two 


of  them,  are  as  carefully  and  truthfully  drawn  as 
any  characters  in  fiction.  Altogether,  as  regards 
characters,  incidents  and  construction,  the  book  is 
a  triumph,  full  of  noble  passages  and  distin- 
guished by  the  keenest  pathos. 

It  has  never  been  denied  that  Reade  was  a 
writer  who,  when  he  chose,  could  play  on  the 
terror  and  pity  of  his  readers;  but  Sir  Walter 
Besant  has  said  that,  although  always  cheerful 
and  hopeful,  he  is  wanting  in  fun  and  mirth. 
Certainly  he  has  written  nothing  that  will  pro- 
voke noisy  hilarity  or  unctuous  chuckling ;  but, 
as  has  been  said,  if  the  keenest  humor  is  only  a 
delightful  sense  of  something  perfect  in  allusion 
or  suggestion,  Reade's  work  does  contain  much 
that  is  humorous.  Witness  the  sly  passage  in 
"The  Double  Marriage": 

"  She  does  not  love  him  quite  enough.     Cure — marriage. 
He  loves  her  a  little  too  much.    Cure — marriage." 

Reade*s  use  of  the  English  language,  too,  was 
eccentric,  not  to  say  ludicrous.  In  "A  Simpleton," 
when  he  wished  to  signify  that  two  people  turned 
their  backs  on  each  other  in  a  fit  of  temper,  he 
wrote,  "They  showed  napes."  Describing  the 
complexion  of  the  Newhaven  fishwives  in 
"Christie  Johnstone,"  he  says:  **It  is  a  race  of 
women  that  the  northern  sun  peachifies  instead 
of  rosewoodizing."  In  "Readiana"  he  describes 
a  gentleman  giving  a  lunch  to  two  ladies  at  a  rail- 
way restaurant  as  follows:  "He  souped  them,  he 
tough-chickened  them,  he  brandied  and  cochi- 
nealed  one,  and  he  brandied  and  burnt-sugared 
the  other."  (Brandy  and  cochineal,  and  brandy 
and  burnt  sugar,  being  Reade's  euphorisms  for 
port  and  sherry  respectively.)  While  he  was 
preparing  his  series  of  articles  on  Old  Testament 
characters,  he  read  what  he  had  written  to  John 
Coleman  on  one  occasion  and  came  to  this  start- 
ling passage  in  his  argument : 

"  Having  now  arrived  at  this  conclusion,  we 
must  go  the  whole  hog  or  none." 

Coleman  objected  to  this  phrase. 

"You  don't  like  the  hog,  I  see,"  said  Reade. 
"  Well,  it's  a  strong  figure  of  speech,  and  it's  un- 
derstanded  of  the  people;  but — yes,you  are  right; 
it's  scarcely  Scriptural — so  out  it  goes." 

Unlike  Eliot  and  Meredith,  Reade  develops  the 
individuality  of  his  people,  and  shows  their 
various  thoughts,  motives,  feelings  and  passions 
by  means  of  dialogue  and  action  rather  than 
through  deliberate  analysis.  He  himself  said  of 
George  Eliot  that  her  business  seemed  to  him  to 
consist  principally  in  describing  with  marvelous 
accuracy  the  habits,  manners  and  customs  of  ani- 
malculae  as  they  exist  under  the  microscope. 
Reade  indulges  in  no  introspection  ;  he  makes  no 
pretence  of  being  a  psychologist ;  he  assumes  to 
be  only  a  recorder  of  events  and  nothing  more. 
When  Griffith  Gauqt  left  his  wife  io   the  wood, 
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full  of  rage  at  her  supposed  faithlessness,  and 
determined  to  look  on  her  beautiful  face  no  more 
forever,  the  reader  is  told  simply  that  he  darted 
to  the  stable  yard,  sprang  on  his  horse  and  gal- 
loped away  from  Hernshaw  Castle,  with  the  face, 
the  eyes,  the  gestures,  the  incoherent  mutterings 
of  a  raving  Bedlamite.  With  what  pages  and 
pages  of  reflections  and  philosophizings  Eliot 
would  have  watered  down  this  powerful  scene. 
Reade  describes  it  all  in  about  two  dozen  sen- 
tences, and  the  reader  knows  intuitively  every- 
thing that  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  the  three 
persons  concerned.  But  then  Reade's  silences 
are  often  more  eloquent  than  Eliot's  wordiness. 

Of  the  gallery  of  portraits  in  Reade's  books  no 
class  has  created  such  discussion  as  his  heroines — 
Margaret  Brandt,  Christie  Johnstone,  Jael  Dence, 
Peg  WoflSngton  and  the  others.  No  one  has  been 
yet  bold  enough  to  deny  that  they  are  at  least  in- 
teresting creations;  but,  saysOuida,  who  leads  the 
attack,  are  not  gentlewomen:  **Take,  for  instance, 
Zoe  Vizard,  who  is  described  of  good  birth  and 
breeding.  She  speaks  and  acts  like  a  barmaid  ; 
giggles  and  cries  *La!*"  But  gentility  is  some- 
thing more  than  skin  deep,  and  so  Ouida's  major 
proposition  is  fallacious.  Besides,  she  has  at- 
tacked so  many  other  writers  of  fiction  in  almost 
exactly  the  same  terms  that  her  criticisms  are  not 
of  much  weight.  Then  Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney 
makes  a  counter-attack  by  charging  that  Reade's 
heroines  are  not  real  living  people  at  all,  but  only 
a  series  of  monotonous  types  of  womanhood — 
namely,  the  strong  natural  girl,  the  sweet,  simple, 
lovable  girl,  without  much  strength  of  character, 
and  the  wicked  passionate  woman  who  has  mo- 
ments of  grace.  This  form  of  criticism  has  been 
made  to  do  duty  very  often.  One  ingenious  gen- 
tleman has  classified  all  the  characters  in  Dickens' 
books  and  reduced  them  to  about  a  dozen  distinct 
types.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  same  thing 
could  be  done  with  Scott  and  Thackeray.  And 
if  Mr.  Courtney  were  so  wishful  he  could  classify 
even  Shakespeare's  headings  under  the  same 
headings  as  he  has  assigned  to  Reade's.  Kate^ 
Portia,  Rosalind  and  Olivia  would  easily  come 
under  the  classification  of  the  strong  natural  girl. 
Ophelia,  Desdemona,  Juliet  and  Viola  would  rep- 
resent the  sweet,  simple,  loving  girl,  without  much 
strength  except  where  her  love  was  concerned ; 
while  Lady  Macbeth,  Lear's  two  daughters  and 
Cleopatra  are  obviously  Mr.  Courtney's  wicked, 
passionate  women.  There  are  plenty  of  sweet 
and  natural  women  in  fiction,  from  Fielding  down 
to  Stevenson,  but,  as  Besant  points  out,  it  is 
Reade  who  has  found  the  true  woman — the  "aver- 
age woman,"  with  plenty  of  small  faults  and 
plenty  of  great  virtues.  Reade  neither  palliates 
the  one  nor  unduly  magnifies  the  other.  Kate 
Gaunt  is  imperious  and  haughty ;  Lucy  Fountain 


tells  fibs  ;  Christie  Johnston  mangles  the  Queen's 
English  ;  even  Peter  Brandt's  red-haired  girl,  the 
most  lovable  of  them  all,  is  not  above  some  small 
deceits.  But  these  shortcomings  are  nothing  as 
compared  with  their  good  qualities—  their  stanch- 
ness  and  loyalty  to  their  own,  the  depths  of  devo- 
tion and  affection  in  their  nature,  their  merciful- 
ness and  forgiveness.  No  writer  in  the  English 
language  ever  showed  the  beauty  of  womanhood 
so  truly,  tenderly  and  sympathetically  as  Reade 
has  done. 

It  was  the  fate  of  Reade,  as  it  was  the  fate  of 
Shakespeare  and  Scott,  not  to  be   appreciated   at 
his   true  .worth   during   his  lifetime.     When  he 
first  came   before  the  reading  public  with  "Peg 
WoflBngton"  Scott  had   been  dead   only   twenty 
years,  Dickens  and  Thackeray  had   already  pub- 
lished the  best  portion  of  their  work  and  were 
the  idol  of  the  hour,  and  George  Eliot  was  get- 
ting ready   to  compete  with  them  as  a    fiction- 
monger.    The  capacity   of  the   public  to  digest 
mediocre  work  is  stupendous,  but  its  appreciation 
of  the  fruits  of  genius  is  limited,  and   for  a  time 
Reade's  books  did  not  get  all  the  attention  they 
deserved.     However,  in  spite  of  Time's  handicap 
they  have  now  placed  themselves  in  the  affections 
of  the  public  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  writ- 
ings of  the  older  authors,  and  **  The  Cloister  and 
the  Hearth  "  is  almost  as  well  known  and  appre- 
ciated   as   "David    Copperfield,"  "Ivanhoe,"    or 
"The  Newcomes."    Scott,  Dickens  and  Thackeray 
are   kings  each  in  his  own  particular  realm ;  but 
any  one  who  wants  a  good,  bracing  story  that  will 
bring  the  color  to  the  cheek  and  the  brightness  to 
the   eye— full  of  plenty  of    pathos  and     humor, 
terror  and  pity,  moving  accidents  by   flood  and 
field,  and  strong  human  nature — a  dramatic  story 
that  will  carry  the  reader  along  without  a  single 
interruption,  written  in  honest  English  that  says 
what  it  wants  to  say  without  any  circumlocution — 
a  story  exhaling  the  author's  love   of   right  and 
honest  indignation  at  wrong,  and  inculcating  with 
every  sentence  the  eternal  truths  of  Holy  Writ — 
let  him  step  for  an  hour  or  two  into  the  wonderful 
world  that  Charles  Reade  has  created,  and  he  will 
not  be  disappointed.—  The  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

* 

Illustrating  the  absurdities  that  sometimes  crop 
out  in  the  bookselling  business,  the  following  ex- 
amples may  be  of  interest:  An  order  was  received 
by  the  publishers  for  a  copy  of  "Nonsense  in 
America,"  which  was  finally  translated  to  mean 
"The  Rulers  of  the  Sea,"  which  had  the  sub-title, 
"Norsemen  in  America."  Again  "Raisins  and 
Beans"  was  ordered,  and  "Rosin  the  Beau"  sup- 
plied. "Foil  and  Sabre,"  a  treatise  on  fencing, 
filled  an  order  for  "Toil  and  Labor."  "The 
Knickerbocker  Club  of  North  Africa,"  was  ordered 
for  "The  Knockabout  Club  in  North  Africa." 
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BY   REV.   H.  C.  MBSKRVE. 

Robert  Browning's  position  in  the  front  rank  of 
the  nineteenth  century  poets  is  already  assured. 
Indeed,  should  the  remaining  year  of  the  century 
fail  to  bring  forth  a  poet  (and  his  head  has  not 
yet  appeared  above  the  horizon)  greater  than  he, 
it  is  hardly  a  question  for  argument  as  to  who,  if 
not  he;  should  occupy  first  place.  Yet  he  is  not 
in  any  real  sense  the  poet  of  the  people.  He 
cannot  paint  the  glories  of  nature  like  Words- 
worth, or  weave  romances  like  Tennyson,  or  be  as 
dear  to  our  hearts  as  Longfellow,  though  Long- 
fellow be  singer  of  the  lesser  order.  But  he  can 
be,  and  he  is,  what  none  of  the  others  are,  a 
"Browning"  of  intellectual  vigor,  of  broad  vision 
and  power  to  see  with  a  poet's  soul  through 
the  deepest  philosophies  of  men.  It  is  not  a 
strange  thing,  though  some  have  it  to  be  incom- 
prehensible, that  a  poet  should  be  other  than  a 
dreamer ;  and  here  is  one  who  has  brought  the 
antipodes  of  human  thought  together  and  given 
to  the  world  a  strong  and  deep  philosophy  of 
human  life,  in  all  the  high  lights  and  splendid 
colors  of  a  poet's  fancy.  Let  these  things  be  ever 
in  the  background  of  our  thought  as  we  seek  to 
get  into  the  poet's  mind.  If  you  have  found 
these  things  in  other  poets,  as  I  doubt  not  that 
you  have,  to  a  degree  at  least,  expect  to  find  them 
here  in  larger  measure  and  demanding  therefore 
greater  consideration.  There  is  an  occult  relation 
between  Browning  the  poet  and  Browning  the 
man  that  requires  of  us  that  we  know  something 
of  the  latter  before  we  can  know  and  adequately 
appreciate  the  former.  It  does  not  so  much 
matter  whether  we  know  Shakespeare  personally 
or  not.  His  grasp  of  human  life  is  so  sure  that 
we  feel  that  he  knows  us,  and  that  su£Sces.  But 
Browning,  with  a  different  if  not  more  delicate 
touch,  reveals  himself  to  those  who  have  come 
closest  to  his  heart  and  understand  best  his 
methods.  With  such  a  man,  who  breathes  him- 
self into  his  poems,  with  an  abandon  which  only 
a  true  lover  of  his  art  can  attain,  one  must  be  on 
intimate  terms  if  he  would  approach  the  master's 
work  with  something  of  the  master's  spirit. 
Browning*s  life  was  itself  a  poem — with  not  a 
few  somber  lines,  it  is  true,  and  much  that  to  the 
casual  reader  even  is  pathetic.  But  through  his 
life,  as  through  his  work,  there  breathes  a  note 
of  hope  that  tells  of  wonderful  visions,  both  seen 
and  lived  and  one  day  retold  to  the  world  of  men, 
who  sorely  need  such  glimpses  of  the  other  world. 
But  when  one  has  entered  into  the  poet's  life  and 
seen  the  environment  whence  the  poet's  message 
proceeded,  and  caught,  as  he  must,  something  of 
the   spirit    which   made    possible   these  inspired 


and  delve  among  its  treasures  for  the  pure  gold 
his  own  soul  needs.  I  have  an  acquaintance  who 
delights  in  that  abomination  of  a  busy  student* 
"complete  works."  There  is  no  man  so  great 
that  obligation  is  laid  upon  other  men  to  read  his 
every  utterance.  The  very  essence  of  the  scholar's 
habit  is  the  power  to  discriminate,  to  pick  out  the 
things  he  needs,  to  appropriate  the  message  his 
soul  longs  for.  A  well-known  critic  of  the  ** lib- 
eral "  school  is  wont  to  say  of  the  "  conservative  " 
brethren,  appropos  of  their  attitude  toward  the 
Bible,  and  with  not  a  little  disgust:  **They  say,  as 
the  housewife  says,  but  with  less  truth,  'Cut  in 
anywhere,  and  it's  all  cake.'"  But  the  fact  is  that 
it  isn't  all  "cake,"  and  one  needs  to  discriminate 
carefully  ere  he  appropriates.  So  with  Brown- 
ing, or  any  other  writer  for  that  matter,  one  needs 
to  select  a  few  things,  by  way  of  introduction, 
before  he  launches  himself  on  that  awful  sea  of 
"complete  works"  in  whose  depths  he  may  sink. 
One  may  with  perfect  propriety  take  the  judg- 
ment of  another  to  begin  with.  He  may,  with 
comparative  safety,  follow  the  beaten  track,  as 
represented  in  that  other  and  often  terrible  word, 
"selections";  but  these  are  but  precautions  till  he 
is  ready  to  explore  for  himself  and  to  appraise 
correctly  such  treasures  as  he  finds.  Probably  no 
poet,  certainly  none  in  this  generation,  has  suf- 
fered so  much  at  the  hands  of  the  "fadists"  as 
has  Browning.  When  the  little  circle  of  those 
who  had  known  him  and  loved  him  began  to  gain 
for  him  a  larger  reading,  the  discussions  which 
arose  drew  the  attention  of  a  lot  of  literary 
"incompetents"  who  dipped  in  and,  with  shallow 
judgment,  passed  on  to  herald  their  discoveries. 
But  I  am  assuming  that  we  believe  in  the  man 
and  his  work ;  that  we  desire  to  get  at  the  secret 
of  his  power ;  that  we  are  willing  to  sacrifice 
something  to  come  close  to  the  throbbings  of  his 
great  heart ;  therefore,  that  we  are  willing  to 
spend  a  little  time  and  some  energy  in  our  pur- 
suit. 

The  American  idea  of  enjoyment  is  sadly  at 
fault.  We  do  not  know  what  it  means  to  enjoy 
in  any  real  sense.  Work,  our  vocation,  is  our 
tread -mill  of  existence,  while  anything  that  may 
come  in  to  interrupt  that  dull  round  is  our  recrea- 
tion, our  enjoyment.  Recreation  from  our  point 
of  view  as  a  people  is  largely  dissipation  and 
borders  on  depravity.  Not  that  we  are  dissipated 
or  depraved  in  the  ordinary  use  of  those  terms, 
but  that  our  leisure  hours  have  often  no  more 
profitable  relation  to  our  life. 

Now,  Browning  is  the  poet  of  the  intellect.  He 
appeals  to  us,  not  as  other  of  the  poets  do, 
through  the  feelings,  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  the 
attraction  of  the  pathetic,  or  the  spell  of  the 
romantic,  but   through   that   most   difficult  of  all 


words,  let  him  betake  himself  to  the  printed  page     channels,  the    human    mind.     You    may   dream 
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through  many  another  poem  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  skipping  here   and   there,  and  getting  after 
all  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  style  and  the  scene,  and 
withal  not  a  little  enjoyment,  but  to  read  Brown- 
ing one  must  be  awake  and  alert ;  his  mind  must 
nod  approval  as  he  reads,  he  must  feel  the  contact 
with  the  master  mind,  and  respond  as  that  mind 
calls  up  scenes  and  situations  and  arguments  and 
aphorisms.     It  is  a  wonderful  mental  stimulus  to 
read  a  bit  from  Browning  when  the  mind  is  jaded 
with  other  things.     When  I  am  tired  with  being 
cooped  up  in  the  study,  whose  appointments  have 
become  void  of  suggestion,  I  mount  my  ^heel  and 
take  a  spin  to  rest  myself,  forsooth.     But  I  must 
go  downstairs  and  out  of  doors  and  push  out  into 
the  country,  and  go  up  hill  and  down   dale  till  I 
have   refreshed   my  micd,  and   then  come  back 
with  the  body  somewhat  weary,  but  with  the  end 
in  view  accomplished.     A  similar  process  inducts 
us  into  the  realm  of    Browning    study — no,    of 
Browning  reading.     We  want  refreshment  of  an 
intellectual  character.    The  mind  has  been  deal- 
ing with  the  routine  of  life.     We  must  rest  a  bit. 
Are  you  willing  to  expend  a  little  energy  and  to 
read  a   poem  or  two  of  the  master's?    The  flag- 
ging  forces  of  the   mind   take   on  new  strength 
under  the  impulse  of  the  poet's  thought.     You 
are  led  away  from  the  humdrum  world  in   which 
you  live  to  other  scenes  and   to  other  problems, 
laid  before  you  for  your  consideration  by  one  who 
is  unmatched   in    his   art.     You  have  expended 
energy,  true,  but  you  have  achieved  something. 
It  is  worth  while  to  give  in  this  cause,  that  you 
may  get  the  larger  outlook  and  the  deeper  in- 
sight.    It  is  because  of  this  appeal  to  the  intel- 
lectual side   of  our   nature   that   Browning  is  so 
obscure  to  some,   yet  so   full   of   suggestion   to 
others.     We  are  not  used  to  the  strong  thought, 
pushing  out   into   new    channels,   restating    old 
themes.     We  are  naturally  conservative,  and  most 
of  us  would   rather  sleepily   give   acquiescence 
than  challenge  every  step  of  the  poet's  argument. 
Yet,  it  is  not  because  of  this  mind   training  that 
we  should  read   Browning,  nor  do  we  enjoy  him 
for  this  good  which  comes  to  us,  but  for  the  vital- 
ity of  his  mind  and  the  stimulus  which  he  brings 
to  us,  and  for  the  new  light  that  dawns  upon  us, 
and  for  the  renewed  strength  which  we  bring  to 
the   duties  of  the    work  a-day  world.     There   is, 
too,  in  this  appeal  to  the  intellectual  side  of  our 
nature,  the  preparation  for  a  further   appeal,  not 
so  unique  perhaps,  but  to  my  mind  as  valuable. 
I  mean  the  dramatic  cast  of  the  poet's  thought. 
How  we  respond  to  the  dramatic  in  life!  A  nation 
rises  to  approve  a  "  Hobson,"   while  few  know  or 
care  to  know  the  equally  brave  men  who  fought 
the  every-day  battle  with  discipline,  scarcely  less 
thrilling   when   the  story   is  rightly    told.     Our 
feelings  are  ever  open  to  the  reception  of  those 


things  which  will  rouse  in  us  a  sensation  of  pleas- 
ure or  pleasant  pain — the  touch  of  the  dramas  of 
life.  Now,  to  this  universal  condition  of  the  race 
our  poet  responds,  but  in  a  somewhat  different 
fashion.  As  he  has  engaged  the  mind,  so  to  the 
mind  he  ministers.  Browning  is  intellectually 
dramatic.  When  we  begin  to  know  Browning  we 
are  intellectually  drawn  to  him,  and  through  this 
channel  of  the  mind  the  whole  being  is  engaged. 
We  are  not  side-tracked  here  and  there  by  some 
wonderful  description  that  takes  our  thought 
from  the  subject  in  hand,  but  we  follow  with  the 
acquiescence  of  the  mind  the  steps  that  lead  up 
to  the  culminating  situation.  His  poems  live  for 
us,  and  his  students  are  intensely  loyal  to  him, 
because  he  has  called  for  and  received  the  deep- 
est allegiance  which  the  student  or  earnest  reader 
can  give,  the  approval  of  reason.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  the  reader  that  he  have  such  a  mind  as 
this  master,  that  he  become  capable  even  of  ap- 
preciating every  alluRion,  or  of  receiving  every 
thought ;  but  to  enjoy,  to  get  a  good  from  him,  he 
must  have  that  mental  attitude  which  I  have  in- 
dicated and  the  demands  of  which  you  will  read- 
ily enlarge  upon.  Does  all  this  seem  very  much 
like  work,  too  fatiguing  and  too  complex  to  admit 
of  that  condition  we  term  enjoyment  ?  It  need 
not  be  so.  These  things  are  but  the  key  by 
which  the  pcet's  mysteries  are  to  be  unlocked. 
This  is  but  the  avenue  of  approach  by  which  we 
are  conducted  into  the  secret  of  the  master's 
power.  Truths  do  not  flash  upon  you  from 
Browning  as  they  do  oftentimes  from  other  poets, 
but  truths  grow  upon  you  and  stay  with  you,  and 
become  character  for  you  in  not  a  few  instances. 

Let  me  illustrate  what  I  have  said  by  references 
to  some  of  Browning's  shorter  and  better  known 
poems.  So  uniformly  excellent  are  these  poems 
that  it  is  difficult  to  select  one  that  shall  outweigh 
the  others,  but  I  dip  hastily  in  and  bring  up 
"Pippa  Passes."  Never  was  a  drama  better 
played.  Never  did  the  lesson  of  the  foulness  of 
sin  and  the  purity  of  goodness  receive  more 
masterly  handling.  Looking  into  the  hell  of 
human  hearts  till  one  is  sickened  and  falls  back 
affrighted  at  the  intensity  of  the  scene,  there 
come  the  words  of  hope  which  clear  away  all  the 
foul  demons  of  sin,  and  Pippa  passes  singing  the 
refrain,  "God's  in  His  heaven.  All's  right  with 
the  world."  And  is  you  turn  to  "Saul" — that 
poem  of  the  struggle  of  the  natures — we  trace 
our  own  lives  in  the  darkness  of  the  black  tent ; 
we  are  coqscious,  in  the  heat  of  our  passion,  of 
another's  presence,  and  we  hear  a  voice  which 
speaks  to  us : 

O  Saul,  it  shall  be 

A  Face  like  tiiy  face  that  receives  thee  ; 

A  Man  like  to  me, 

Thou  shalt  love  and  be  loved  by  forever ; 

A  Hand  like  this  hand 
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Shall  throw  open  the  gates  of  new  life  to  thee  I 
See  the  Christ  stand  ! 

In  quite  the  same  veio,  but  from  another  point 
of  view,  let  us  look  into  **  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  A 
philosophy  of  life  that  has  in  it  all  the  law  of 
ancient  Israel  and  all  the  light  of  modern  Chris- 
tianity. I  can  trace  the  sober  maxims  of  age — 
the  seriousness  of  life,  its  battles,  it  pleasures,  its 
sentence  and  its  final  rede;jtnption.  I  can  see,  too, 
the  sublime  faith  which  breathes  forth  from  that 
splendid  old  heart  as  the  scope  of  this  salvation  is 
realized,  and  no  one  can  resist  the  appeal  which 
is  embodied  in  the  lines : 

Look  not  thou  down,  but  up  ! 
To  uses  of  a  cup, 

The  festal  board,  lamp's  flash  and  trumpet's  peal, 
The  new  wine's  foaming  flow, 
The  Master's  lips  aglow  ! 

Thou,  heaven's  consummate  cup,  what  needst  thou  with 
earth's  wheel ! 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  there  are  few 
things  in  literature  which,  for  me,  can  bold  place 
with  that  wonderful  character  sketch,  "The 
Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb  at  St.  Praxed's  Church." 
The  bishop  is  a  rare  combination — a  pagan  by  all 
the  instincts  of  his  nature,  a  Christian  by  custom 
only,  a  diplomatist  for  gain,  an  artist  in  every- 
thing. It  is  a  splendid  word  painting.  One  bit 
overdone,  it  would  revolt  us;  one  tone  lacking,  it 
would  lose  its  charm;  but  there  it  is,  a  true 
picture  of  a  product  of  the  renascence.  There 
remain  to  be  noted  two  poems,  quite  unlike  each 
other  and  very  diflFerent  from  those  we  have  re- 
called— one  a  love  tragedy,  which  appeals  to  us 
to  a  marked  degree  through  the  intellectual  chan- 
nel of  which  I  have  spoken  ;  the  other  a  touch  of 
comedy,  truly  after  the  Browning  type.  "In  a 
Gondola"  is  a  series  of  word  pictures  in  which 
the  story  is  veiled  till  the  final  moment.  It  grew 
out  of  a  painting  which  deeply  impressed  Brown- 
ing, and  certainly  the  artist's  ideal  could  not  have 
been  more  beautiful  than  the  poet's  conception. 
The  responses  to  the  glory  of  the  night,  the  play 
of  passion,  the  outgoing  of  the  lovers'  hearts  to 
one  another  are  all  superb,  and  the  dialogue,  the 
songs,  the  musings,  are  unmatched.  And  over  all 
there  hangs  the  shadow  of  the  coming  tragedy. 
What  a  word  is  this  which  the  lady  musingly 
utters : 
Dip  your  arm  o'er  the  boat  side,  elbow  deep. 
As  I  do—thus:  were  death  so  unlike  sleep, 
Caught  this  way  ?  Death's  to  fear  from  flame  or  steel, 
Or  poison  doubtless  ;  but  from  water— feel ! 

And  so  the  hour  is  beguiled  till,  on  the  steps  of 
the  palace,  the  blow  is  struck  and  the  lover  falls 
back  Into  his  mistress'  arms,  and  breathes  out  his 
life  in  loving  words  of  her. 

It  may  seem  trivial  to  mention  with  these  poems 
such  a  bit  as  **Up  at  a  Villa— Down  in  the  City"; 
but   it  serves  to  illustrate    the  lighter  side    of 


Browning's  nature,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  as  fine  a 
piece  of  work  in  its  way  as  its  antipode,  "  The 
Bishop  Orders  His  Tomb."  Certainly  it  will  ap- 
peal to  those  whose  lives  are  cast  by  preference 
in  the  city's  mold. 

I  think  that,  after  reading  such  poems  as  these 
I  have  mentioned,  you  will  see  my  reason  for 
suggesting  a  selection  at  first.  You  are  not  pre- 
paring to  lift  such  a  burden  as  the  life  work  of 
Browning  would  lay  upon  you,  but  you  are  pre- 
paring to  enjoy  him  by  getting  at  the  things 
which  minister  to  your  needs.  You  will,  of  neces- 
sity, approach  these  selections  willing  to  appro- 
priate with  the  mind  what  his  mind  has  prepared 
for  you.  Of  your  own  volition  you  will  then  fol- 
low this  leading  into  the  field  of  the  intellectually 
dramatic,  in  distinction  from  the  spectacular,  and 
so  you  will  come  into  the  realm  of  sympathy  with 
the  poet  and  into  an  attitude  of  reverence,  then 
of  love,  for  his  work.  Browning's  life  and  pur- 
pose were  serious.  His  message  is,  on  the  whole, 
a  serious  message  ;  he  neither  desired  nor  courted 
popularity.  But  he  has  a  word  for  many  more 
than  have  yet  heard  ;  he  has  a  real  blessing  for 
many  who  know  him  not.  If  Browning  opens  a 
new  world  to  you  do  not  condemn  it,  and  above 
all,  do  not  refuse  to  investigate  it.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  to  the  thinking  soul,  to  him  who  is 
willing  to  see  visions  and  to  dream  dreams  that 
will  lighten  the  burdens  of  life  and  enrich  its 
possibilities,  Browning  has  a  mission  which  can- 
not be  filled  by  any  other  poet  who  has  yet  ap- 
peared. Certainly  his  principle  of  life,  as  he 
himself  states  it,  is  bound  to  brino;  to  the  soul  who 
receives  it  the  largest  life  and  the  fullest  hope. 
He  says:  **It  almost  looks  like  bragging  to  say 
this,  and  as  if  I   ought  to   cancel  it ;  but  it's  the 

simple  truth  ;  and  as  it*s  true,  it  shall  stand." 

One  who  never  turned  his  back,  but  marched  breast 

forward, 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break, 
Never  dreamed,  though  right  were  worsted,  wrong  would 

triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake. 

Some  time  ago  a  resident  in  Dublin  entertained 
an  old  Presbyterian  minister  who  was  rather 
shortsighted  and  who  liked  to  prowl  about  the 
city  by  himself.  On  returning  home  one  evening, 
his  host  found  him  reading  the  Bible,  and  the 
minister  exclaimed:  *'I  can't  make  it  out  at  all.  I 
have  read  Genesis  xxx.  twice  over,  and  I  am  none 
the  wiser."  He  explained  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  shops  in  Dublin  had  "Genesis  xxx."  inscribed 
on  them.  "Genesis  xxx.  !  "  exclaimed  his  host,  in 
astonishment;  "whatever  do  you  mean?"  "Oh,  it's 
all  over  the  place  —  on  the  walls,  and  even  on  the 
barrels,"  said  the  minister.  Then  it  dawned  on 
the  minister's  host,  and  he  laughingly  explained: 
"Why,  you  mean  Guinness's  xxx.  !  " 
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A  TOO  TRUE  TALK. 

Professor  Craye  was  standing  near  the  window 
of  his  sitting  room.  It  was  on  the  second  floor  of 
a  house  in  Canonbury;  for  the  professor  was  not 
rich.  But  the  view  from  the  window  was  pleas- 
ant; the  house  overlooked  a  square  which  was 
bright  with  well-filled  parterres  and  old  smooth 
turf;  children  were  running  and  shouting  merrily 
under  the  tall  limes  and  sycamores,  and  the  sum- 
mer sunshine  glorified  the  scene.  Charles  Craye 
held  a  professor's  chair  in  a  big  London  college, 
where  much  learning  was  expected  and  a  small 
stipend  was  paid.  He  lectured  to  women  as  well 
as  to  men,  and  the  former  fact  was  the  origin  of 
the  reverie  in  which  he  indulged  as  he  gazed  into 
the  sunny  square.  He  wished  to  marry  one  of 
his  pupils,  and  he  felt  sure  that  she  would  accept 
him,  though  he  was  a  man  of  forty  and  she  was 
eighteen  years  younger.  But  he  had  been  wait- 
ing because  he  was  poor,  and  he  believed  that 
fame  and  a  moderate  fortune  in  consequence  of  it 
were  not  far  oflf. 

Charles  Craye  had  been  for  twenty  years  pre- 
paring a  treatise  on  the  philosophy  and  life  of  an 
eminent  German.  He  meant  that  his  treatise 
should  be  a  standard  work,  and  he  had  spared 
neither  his  time  nor  his  means  in  collecting  and 
reviewing  material  at  first  hand.  The  German 
was  so  eminent  that  a  treatise — a  full  and  schol- 
arly treatise,  containing  striking  conclusions  which 
were  soundly  supported — could  not  be  ignored ; 
and  Professor  Craye  had  just  finished  the  treatise. 
The  bulky  manuscript  lay  on  the  table  behind 
him, 

When  he  left  the  window  he  turned  to  the  table 
and  fingered  one  or  two  of  the  sheets  of  the  man- 
uscript with  an  air  of  abstraction. 

**  I  wonder  who  -would  be  the  best  publishers 
for  it?"  he  mused.  ** Singleton  is  a  good  man, and 
Stubbin  &  Howe  are  suitable  people.  But  then 
Guddle  &  Simm  are  more  likely  to  be  interested 
in  the  subject  than  anybody  else.  They  pub- 
lished all  of  Trasker's  books  on  the  theme — the 
whole  six  of  them — and  Trasker  is  considered  to 
be  the  first  authority  in  England  on  the  subject. 
However,  the  professor  thought,  smiling  to  him- 
self, **I  don*t  fancy  Trasker  will  be  an  authority 
much  longer;  for,  if  I  have  demonstrated  one 
thing  more  clearly  than  another,  it  is  that  Trasker 
was  a  charlatan,  and  incredibly  careless  in  com- 
piling his  books." 

So  the  professor  packed  up  his  manuscript  and 
dispatched  it  to  Guddle  &  Simm,  together  with 
a  letter  in  which  he  modestly  set  -forth  his  qual- 
ifications for  the  work  which  he  had  undertaken. 

A  month   later  Mr.   Guddle   walked   into'  Mr. 
Simm*s  p'rivate  room  at   No.  115  Benedicite  ave- 
where  the  firm  had  offices. 
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"I  say,  Simm,"  he  remarked, thoughtfully,  "Fve 
been  reading  the  report  on  Craye's  book.  It  seems 
to  be  a  first-class  bit  of  work.  But  it's  right  up 
against  Trasker." 

Mr.  Simm  had  been  writing  a  letter.  He  looked 
up  with  a  pre  occupied  air  and  answered:  **  Well, 
that  can't  be  helped.  Trasker  was  a  bit  of  a 
humbug.  We  only  put  him  on  to  do  the  stuff 
because  he  could  write  it  up  in  a  popular  kind  of 
way.    There's  room  for  a  real  standard  work." 

"Yes,  my  boy,"  resumed  Mr.  Guddle,  "but 
we've  got  six  of  Trasker's  books,  and  we  bought 
the  copyright  of  all  of  them  at  a  fairly  stiff  figure; 
for  old  Trasker  knew  his  way  about.  Well, 
they're  properties,  those  books  are,  and  they'll  go 
on  being  properties  so  long  as  Trasker  is  consid- 
ered to  be  the  standard  authority  on  the  subject. 
But  if  Trasker  is  shown  up,  we  shall  stand  to 
lose.  And,  damn  it,  philosophy's  all  very  well, 
but  that  isn't  business." 

Mr.  Simm  began  to  manifest  more  interest  in 
the  conversation. 

*'  How  much  money  should  you  think  there  is 
in  this  man  Craye's  book  ?"  he  asked. 

*' Oh,"  said  Mr.  Guddle,  "it's  a  big  volume;  it 
would  be  expensive  to  produce.  The  sale  wouldn't 
be  big,  and  it  would  be  slow,  though  it  would  be 
certain.  The  stuff  is  right  at)ove  the  head  of  the 
average  reader,  and  it's  too  abstruse  to  be  made 
popular,  even  with  alterations.  I  should  think 
there's  a  safe  hundred  and  fifty,  or  perhaps  two 
hundred,  in  the  book  for  the  first  six  months  and 
driblets  afterwards." 

**  Well,  it  isn't  worth  while  to  knock  the  bottom 
out  of  Trasker's  copyrights  for  that,"  observed  Mr. 
Simm,  and  he  resumed  writing  his  letter. 

"Shall  I  fire  the  man's  manuscript  back  to 
him  ?"  Mr.  Guddle  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"If  you  like,"  said  Mr.  Simm;  "I  shouldn't, 
though." 

"  Publish  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Guddle. 

Mr.  Simm  turned  round  and  faced  his  partner. 

"Yes,  publish  it,"  said  Mr.  Simm,  and  a  queer 
smile  played  round  his  mouth  after  he  had  uttered 
the  words. 

"I  think  so,  too,"  Mr.  Guddle  remarked  stolidly. 

"  Let's  have  him  up  here  and  see  what  he's 
like  and  how  much  he  knows,"  said  Mr.  Simm 
after  another  pause.  •*  Will  you  write  to  him, 
Guddle  ?" 

"Yes,  I'll  write  to  him,"  said  the  senior  partner. 
And  he  lighted  a  cigar  and  strolled  from  the  room. 

On  the  following  day  Professor  Craye  received 
a  kind  and  flattering  letter  from  Messrs.  Guddle 
&  Simm.  He  learned  from  this  communication 
that  the  firm  was  extremely  interested  in  his 
work,  and  that  they  hoped  to  publish  it.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Guddle  felt  that  it  was  right  to 
express  the  view   that  the  book  could  not  con- 
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mand  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  popular  sale. 
He  hoped  that  he  might  have  the  pleasure  of  an 
interview  with  Professor  Craye.  Perhaps  the 
professor  would  be  able  to  lunch  with  him  at  half- 
past  one  on  the  following  Thursday  at  the  Locrian 
Club? 

Charles  Craye  lunched  with  Mr.  Guddle  and 
found  him  a  very  agreeable  and  well  informed 
man,  who  took  an  enlightened  interest  in  litera- 
ture quite  apart  from  his  commercial  undertak- 
ings. After  lunch  they  drove  to  Mr.  Cuddle's 
office,  and  the  professor  smoked  one  of  Mr.  Cud- 
dle's cigars  in  Mr.  Cuddle's  private  room. 

"And  now  let's  come  to  business,  Mr.  Craye," 

said  Mr.  Cuddle  when  the   cigars   were  lighted. 

"We   publishers  are  always   having  to  come  to 

business,  you  know.     What  would  you  expect  by 

•    way  of  terms  for  your  book  ?" 

"  I  really  know  so  very  little  about  the  terms 
which  are  usual  for  such  books,"  said  the  profes- 
sor, after  a  moment's  hesitation.  "I  have  not  any 
clear  idea  on  the  subject." 

"Well,  Mr.  Craye,"  resumed  the  publisher, 
"there  are  a  great  many  forms  which  the  transac- 
tion between  author  and  publisher  may  take. 
There  is  the  royalty  agreement,  and  there  are 
agreements  providing  for  a  deferred  royalty,  and 
there  is  purchase  outright.  But  I  think  this  is 
eminently  a  case  for  a  half-profits  agreement.  If 
the  book  does  well,  so  much  the  better  for  us  all; 
if  not,  we  bear  the  burden  between  us.  How  do 
you  think  that  would  suit  you  ?" 

"What  sort  of  arrangement  was  made  with  Mr. 
Trasker  f'  asked  Professor  Craye. 

"  Oh,  that  was  a  case  of  purchase,"  replied  Mr. 
Guddle  airily.  "  But,  then,  we  ourselves  indicated 
the  work  to  Mr.  Trasker,  and  supplied  him  with 
material  and  defrayed  his  expenses  while  he  was 
abroad  engaged  upon  the  necessary  researches. 
And  he  was — habitually,  we  may  say — in  our  em- 
ployment to  a  certain  extent.  And,  of  course,  it 
was  only  fair  that  all  that  should  be  taken  into 
consideration  in  determining  the  scale  of  remun- 
eration. No,  I  don't  think  you  would  like  to  sell 
the  rights  in  the  book  on  similar  terms.  Your 
work  will  probably  become  a  -classic,  Mr.  Craye, 
and  I  take  it  that  you  would  wish  to  have  a  per- 
manent hold  upon  its  earnings." 

"Why,  yes.  I  should  much  prefer  to  have  an 
abiding  interest  in  the  sales  of  the  work,"  said 
the  professor. 

"I  thought  so,"  remarked  Mr.  Cuddle,  and  he 
nodded  cordially.  "  Well,  then,  it's  just  a  case 
for  half-profits.  All  that  we  shall  ask  from  you  is 
the  exclusive  license  to  publish  throughout  the 
term  of  copyright.  We  shall  spare  no  expense 
in  the  get-up  of  the  book.  We  shall  be  proud  of 
it,  and  shall  issue  it  in  first-class  style.  As  I  say, 
it  is  an  expensive  book  to  handle,  and  it  will  only 


appeal  to  a  limited  class.  *'That,"  continued  Mr. 
Cuddle,  with  a  sad  but  pleasant  smile,  "is  a  draw- 
back which  in  the  nature  of  things  attaches  to 
much  of  the  very  best  work.  But  merit  does 
sometimes  make  its  mark  in  this  country  of  Eng- 
land." 

Mr.  Guddle,  feeling  that  his  last  sentence 
seemed  a  mere  plattitude,  took  his  cigar  from  his 
lips  and  blew  his  nose  to  cover  the  weak  ending 
of  his  remarks. 

Professor  Craye  had  received  so  many  compli- 
ments from  Mr.  Guddle  that  he  desired  to  make 
a  suitable  response.  "I  leave  myself  in  your 
hands,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Cuddle.  "The  reputation 
of  your  firm  is  an  ample  guarantee  for  me.  And 
pow  I  am  afraid  I  am  occupying  a  great  deal  of 
your  valuable  time,  Mr.  Cuddle.  I  know  you 
business  men  have  very  little  leisure." 

The  professor  rose  to  take  his  leave,  and  Mr. 
Guddle  bade  him  farewell  in  a  most  cordial  man- 
ner and  expressed  the  hope  that  he  might  before 
long  be  able  to  renew  the  pleasure  of  conversing 
with  the  professor. 

Two  days  later  a  long  form  of  agreement 
reached  Charles  Craye  by  post,  and  he  signed  it 
without  understanding  what  its  clauses  really 
meant. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  delay  before  the  book 
was  printed,  and  when  it  appeared  the  publica- 
tion took  place  at  a  time  when  a  war  scare  was 
occupying  all  minds,  and  literary  topics  were 
neglected.  Craye's  work  was  very  favorably  re- 
ceived in  a  few  quarters;  but  most  of  the  great 
daily  papers  and  many  of  the  weekly  reviews 
passed  it  over  in  silence,  which  was,  perhaps,  not 
astounding,  inasmuch  as  these  periodicals  did  not 
receive  review  copies  from  Messrs.  Cuddle  & 
Simm.  The  explanation  offered  by  Mr.  Cuddle 
to  Charles  Craye  was  different — the  abstruseness 
of  the  subject,  the  popular  pre-occupation  about 
foreign  politics,  etc.  "The  daily  papers,  and 
many  of  the  weekly  papers,  too,"  Mr.  Guddle 
wrote,  "  are  no  doubt  only  anxious  to  print  mat- 
ter which  will  catch  the  eye  of  the  average  reader, 
and  at  such  a  time  as  the  present  they  are  excep- 
tionally prone  to  neglect  work  of  permanent 
rather  than  immediate  interest."  Mr.  Cuddle's 
tone  about  the  prospect  of  the  book  was  pessi- 
mistic in  the  extreme.  "It  is  not  a  work,"  he 
said  in  conclusion,  "  which  would  be  helped  by 
catchpenny  advertisements.  It  will  advertise 
itself  among  those  who  are  able  to  understand 
it."  This,  of  course,  fully  explained  why  Pro- 
fessor Craye's  book  was  not  advertised  with  the 
other  publications  in  Messrs.  Cuddle  &  Simm's  list. 
Charles  Craye  was  bitterly  disappointed ;  Mr. 
Guddle  was  not.  People  who  were  interested  in 
the  subject  tried  to  get  the  book  at  the  libraries, 
but  there  was  always  a  difficulty  about  it,  and 
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delay  as  well,  and  before  long  inquirers  were  told 
that  the  volume  was  out  of  print ;  another  edi- 
tion would  probably  appear — but  the  other  edition 
never  saw  the  light.  So  Charles  Craye's  magnum 
opus,  of  which  only  three  hundred  and  fifty  copies 
had  been  printed,  and  which  had  been  issued  at  a 
prohibitive  price,  soon  passed  into  oblivion.  And 
Trasker's  books  held  the  field  and  continued  to 
bring  hansome  profits  to  the  firm  of  Guddle  & 
Simm. 

"It's  the  continued  vogue  of  Trasker's  works 
that  annoys  me  most,"  the  professor  said  at  a  later 
date,  "and  it  annoys  Guddle,  too,  for  the  matter  of 
that.  He's  a  very  well  informed  man,  you  know. 
His  firm  is  a  first-class  firm,  and  I  put  myself  in 
their  hands,  and  they  did  everything  they  possi- 
bly could  for  me;  so  it's  not  their  fault.  In  fact, 
they're  grievously  disappointed,  and  heavily  out 
of  pocket,  I'm  sorry  to  say.  Well,  it  all  comes  of 
writing  above  the  heads  of  the  people.  One 
gets  so  absorbed  in  a  subject  that  becomes 
one's  hobby,  and  then  the  theme  could  not  be 
properly  treated  in  a  popular  vein.  It  was  very 
good  of  Guddle  &  Simm  to  publish  it  at  all. 
And  as  for  me,"  he  added  with  a  sad  smile,  "  I 
wasn't  meant  to  be  anything  but  an  old  bachelor 
professor,  who  just  gives  lectures  to  young  peo- 
ple—and,  after  all,  that's  work  which  ought  to  be 
its  own  reward."  — The  Author. 

Decorative  Literature. 


The  uses  of  books  are  many  and  various.  There 
was  once  a  time  when  the  intrinsic  literary  worth 
of  a  book  was  the  measure  of  its  value,  and  to  the 
author  alone  was  given  either  the  credit  or  the 
blame  which  the  product  of  his  pen  merited.  To- 
day there  is  a  new  order  of  things.  Through  the 
processes  of  progress,  other  elements  contributing 
to  success  or  to  failure  have  entered  into  the  ques- 
tion of  value.  A  bad  book  may  be  snatched  from 
the  jaws  of  oblivion  by  superior  embellishment, 
just  as  an  artistic  illustration  in  a  comic  paper 
may  make  a  **rusty  dusty"  joke  seem  fresh  and 
original.  The  illustrator  has  proved  himself  the 
saving  grace  of  many  an  impossible  story,  and  it 
is  never  a  shock  to  the  modern  reader  to  hear 
that  a  popular  book  has  ''sold  on  its  cover." 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  the  literary  tub  stood 
upon  its  own  bottom,  there  was  no  foisting  of  in- 
ferior work  upon  a  critical  public.  Book-covers 
were  covers  merely,  and  not  designed  to  lure  the 
wary  purchaser  into  buying  a  book  he  could  not 
read  with  satisfaction  to  himself.  They  were  mod- 
est and  unassuming.  They  served  a  purpose  and 
beyond  that  ventured  nothing.  They  were  con- 
tent to  be  plain  and  useful,  and,  like  the  best  of 
servants,  did  not  aspire  to  anything  more.  The 
modern  book-cover  is  a  very  different  thing.    It  is 
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a  gay  and  joyous^  thing.  It  is  pleasant  to  look 
upon,  but  it  is  a  lure  nevertheless.  It  is  the 
"puller  in"  of  literature,  and  it  does  its  work  well. 
An  inferior  man  in  fine  garments  makes  more  of 
an  immediate  impression  than  a  superior  man  in 
rags,  and  many  a  well-clad  bit  of  literary  trash 
has  done  better  than  a  soberly  bound  work  of  real 
merit  because  it  caught  the  eye  of  the  passer-by 
and  refused  to  let  go  of  it. 

All  of  which  is  touched  upon  not  because  we 
have  any  objection  to  alluringbook-covers — which 
we  distinctly  have  not — but  because  there  has  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  journal  of  letters  a  statement 
that  at  a  dinner  given  in  London  to  a  distinguished 
American  certain  books  were  used  as  "decora- 
tions." We  have  always  thought  of  the  good 
things  in  letters  as  illuminating,  but  the  decora- 
tive quality  of  books  has  not  hitherto  been  sug- 
gested to  us  otherwise  than  in  jest. 

Our  humorists  have  often  alluded  to  the  ten- 
dency of  good  people  to  purchase  green  books 
for  the  center  table  of  rooms  whose  walls  were 
hung  with  green  wall-paper;  and  the  story  of  the 
man  who  bought  only  books  that  were  bound  in 
red  because  they  matched  the  rug  in  his  library  is 
as  widely  known  as  it  is  idiotic.  But  that  it 
should  be  seriously  advanced  as  a  serious  bit  of 
news,  that  certain  volumes  were  used  at  an  im- 
portant dinner  as  "decorations/'  comes  to  us,  at 
least,  with  that  sense  of  shock  with  which  novelty 
always  affects  the  conservative  mind. 

Is  it  truly  to  be  one  of  the  future  missions  of 
books  that  they  shall  be  utilitarian?  Are  the  readers 
employed  by  publishers  to  advise  them  to  be  called 
upon  hereafter  to  estimate  the  decorative  value  of 
manuscripts  submitted  to  them  as  well  as  their 
literary  worth?  We  cannot  quite  convince  our- 
selves that  this  will  ever  be  the  case.  It  is  be- 
yond the  imagining  powers  of  a  normally  consti- 
tuted individual  to  conjure  up  before  his  mind's 
eye  a  reader  who  should  say  of  a  manuscript  sub- 
mitted to  him  for  an  opinion,  "This  novel  is  lack- 
ing in  distinction  both  in  plot  and  in  style,  but  if 
bound  in  pink  with  silver  lettering  on  the  cover 
should  have  a  large  sale  as  a  favor  at  ladies' lunch- 
eons.    I  therefore  recommend  its  publication." 

If  this  should  ever  happen,  however,  there  is 
no  reason  why  the  utilitarian  qualities  of  books 
should  not  extend  even  farther,  and  dull  novels 
be  recommended  for  publication  because  they  will 
serve  nicely  to  press  autumn  leaves.  It  may  even 
happen  that  ships  that  sail  the  seas  may  use  un- 
appreciated editions  of  poems  as  ballast — all  of 
which  will  benefit  the  author  unless  the  publish- 
ers insert  in  their  contracts  a  clause  stipulating 
that  full  royalties  shall  be  paid  only  on  books 
sold  for  reading  purposes;  those  purchased  for 
decorative  or  other  strictly  utilitarian  purposes  to 
be  settled  for  at  so  much  per  pound. 
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Among  My  Books— The  Bindings  of 

Books. 


By  G.  Moulton  Piper. 

Let  me  confess  at  once  to  being  one  of  those 
who  like  to  see  books  well  bound.  Paper  covers, 
even  on  a  rare  Dickens,  do  not  attract  me.  If  I 
am  going  to  read  a  book,  I  would  far  rather  have 
a  volume  bound  in  leather  to  handle  than  one  ''in 

« 

boards  as  issued."  There  is,  however,  another 
point  of  view.  A  fine  book  finely  bound  is  a 
volume  in  regard  to  which  the  art  of  book-making 
has  reached  its  highest  level.  In  the  sum  total 
of  attractiveness  the  binding  may  not  stand  for 
much,  but  it  has  a  function  to  serve  which  is  not 
dissimilar  from  that  of  a  gilded  frame  of  a  picture 
— it  sets  off  that  which  it  encloses  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage. Here,  for  instance,  is  a  copy  of  the 
"Strozii  Poetae,  Pater  et  Filius,"  printed  by  Aldus 
in  1513,  with  its  eulogistic  dedication  to  Lucrezia 
Borgia,  which  reads  very  curiously  in  the  light  of 
recent  historical  research.  This  volume  was 
doubtless  bound  in  the  workshop  whence  it  issued, 
for  it  is  decorated  with  the  curious  little  fieurons 
and  the  beautiful,  though  simple,  strap-work  de- 
sign frequently  used  by  Aldus.  There  it  stands 
in  the  sober  garb  so  well  befitting  its  age,  and 
time  has  mellowed  the  book  and  its  cover  so 
equally  that  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  ap- 
propriate and  pleasing  union. 

There  have  been  times  when  the  desire  for  fine 
bindings  has  become  a  mania,  and  their  possessors 
little  better  than  crazed  on  this  particular  point. 
Such  a  man  was  Rawlinson,  who  went  so  far  as  to 
order,  in  his  will,  that  his  coffin  should  be  "whole 
bound"  in  Russia  leather.  These  excesses  deserve 
the  contempt  they  receive,  but,  in  a  general  way, 
a  man  need  no  more  be  treated  with  a  mild  benev- 
olence because  he  wants  his  books  well  bound 
than  a  man  need  be  jeered  at  for  preferring  fine 
wines.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  former  is  in  the 
end  better  off,  for  fine  wines  will  not  last,  whereas 
fine  l>ooks  will.  The  majority  of  books,  like  the 
majority  of  people  in  the  world,  have  to  be  con- 
tent to  get  along  by  being  only  clothed,  not 
dressed.  And  yet  dress  itself  stands  for  some- 
thing. Distinction  in  dress  betokens  a  spirit  of 
refinement.  Fine  clothes  do  not  make  a  man,  but 
they  go  some  way  toward  making  a  gentleman. 
And  the  same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  books. 
The  binding  does  not  make  the  book;  indeed,  com- 
paratively worthless  volumes  are  often  preserved 
simply  on  account  of  their  splendid  covers.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  books,  fine  as  literature  or 
rare  as  specimens  of  typographic  splendor,  have 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  handsomely  dressed, 
and  on  my  shelves  stand  a  few  of  these  favorites 
of  fortune.  Here  is  a  copy  of  "The  Sonnets  of 
John  Milton,"  edited  by  Mark  Pattison — ^an  excel- 


lent specimen  01  the  best  English  printing,  and  no 
inconsiderate  book  of  its  class.  It  has  been  bound 
in  white  by  Ongania,  of  Venice.  The  vellum  is 
beautifully  tooled  with  gold  and  adorned  at  the 
corners  and  centres  with  exquisite  inlays  of  various 
colored  leathers.  Another  such  dainty  book  is  the 
Elzevir  Horace  of  1676,  printed  when  the  famous 
Amsterdam  press  was  doing  its  best  work.  This 
book  has  been  bound  in  the  elaborate  style  made 
famous  by  Padeloup,  the  covers  being  inlaid  with 
colored  leathers,  and  the  whole  richly  tooled  with 
gold.  Near  to  it  stands  *X'Office  de  la  Quinzaine 
de  Pasques,"  printed  in  Paris  1742,  bound  in  green 
morocco  by  Derome  and  tooled  in  gold  with  his 
celebrated  denielles  a  Voiseau  design.  In  close 
proximity  is  "Le  Nouveau  Testament,"  with  the 
Psalms  "mis  en  rime  Francoise  par  Clement  Marot," 
a  choice  volume  in  crimson,  with  silver  clasps  and 
bound  by  Le  Gascon  with  his  inimitable  pointille 
toolings.  From  the  point  of  view  of  fine  bindings, 
Le  Gascon's  works  ate  the  pivots  around  which 
all  such  collections  turn.  There  is  no  name  more 
famous  in  the  history  of  book-binding,  nor  is  there 
any  other  so  elusive.  Who  was  Le  Gascon,  and 
whence  he  came,  we  shall  probably  never  know, 
forcertain;  indeed,  whether  that  was  his  realname 
or  not  is  equally  undecided.  All  we  know  for 
certain  is  that  he  was  binding  books  between  1622 
and  1641,  and  probably  later,  for,  on  the  first  day 
of  the  last-named  year,  **La  Guirlande  de  Julie" 
was  presented  by  the  Due  de  Montausier  to  Julie 
Lucine  d'Angennes.  This  volume  of  verses  was 
the  joint  production  of  all  the  notable  French 
poets  of  the  day,  including  Corneille.  It  was 
written  on  vellum  by  Jarry,  the  pages  being 
adorned  with  paintings  by  Nicolas  Robert,  and  the 
whole  bound  by  Le  Gascon  in  his  most  sumptuous 
style.  By  many  good  judges  this  volume  is 
regarded  as  the  finest  example  of  book-binding 
extant,  not  excepting  the  magnificent  Grolier,  now 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Robert  Hoe. 

The  names  of  the  masters  of  binding  in  France 
in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  are 
names  to  conjure  with,  and  their  decided  super- 
iority is  never  better  exemplified  than  when  their 
work  is  contrasted  with  that  of  other  binders  of 
contemporary  date.  Here  before  me  lies  a  Psal- 
terium  of  1674  bound  in  the  well-known  German 
monastic  binding,  in  richly  stamped  pigskin,  the 
binding  looking  to-day  more  like  carved  ivory  than 
leather.  And  yet,  fine  as  it  is,  the  effect  is  far 
from  pleasing.  The  designs  of  the  cameos  and 
borderings  are  heavy,  and,  for  the  most  part,  mean- 
ingless, a  remark  which  applies  to  the  greater 
proportion  of  German  book-binding  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Another  volume  whose  binding 
is  equally  disappointing  is  a  copy  of  the  *'Sacrum 
Sancuarium  Crucis  et  Patientae,"  issued  from  the 
Plantin  press  in  1634.      This  quarto,  grand   in 
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regard  to  both  typography  and  copper-plate  illus- 
trations, is  one  of  the  finest  books  ever  issued  by 
the  celebrated  Antwerp  house,  but  its  binding  in 
the  contemporary  German  style  is  heavy  and  in- 
sipid. When  one  buys  such  a  book  as  this  for  its 
binding  one  buys  it  in  much  the  same  mood  as  a 
collector  buys  the  crude  work  of  an  old  Italian 
painter;  it  serves  to  illustrate  the  style  and  growth 
of  an  art  rather  than  the  ultimate  stage  of  perfec- 
tion which  that  art  can  attain. 

From  such  over-elaboration  and,  in  a  measure, 
meaningless,  toil,  it  is  pleasant  to  turn  to  work 
whose  leading  motive  is  a  restrained,  an  almost 
severe  scheme  of  design.  Here  are  two  specimens 
of  the  work  of  Roger  Payne,  both  in  his  favorite 
red  Russia  leather.  The  first  is  a  **Demetrius 
Phalereus  de  Elocutione  Graece,"  formerly  in  the 
possession  of  Michael  WoodhuU,  a  name  which  of 
itself  stands  to  any  volume  in  much  the  same  rela- 
tion as  a  hallmark  to  the  precious  metals.  Most 
books  that  were  in  WoodhuU's  library  were  choice 
as  well  as  perfect.  This  is  no  exception,  and 
Payne*s  fine  binding  keeps  the  book  in  good 
countenance.  The  other  volume  is  Hanway's 
'^Seaman's  Friend/'  bound  for  a  seafaring  member 
of  the  Spencer  family.  Some  of  the  very  finest  of 
Roger  Payne's  work  was  executed  for  the  Althorp 
collection,  and  the  general  public  will  now,  for 
the  first  time,  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these 
books  when  the  Ry  lands  library  is  opened  in  Man- 
chester. The  mention  of  Payne  naturally  recalls 
the  names  of  the  men  who  endeavored  to  carry 
out  his  traditions  and  to  perpetuate  the  modern 
English  school  of  book-binding  which  Roger 
Payne  may  be  said  to  have  founded.  Here  is  a 
fine  piece  of  work  by  Kalthoeber,  who  openly, 
but  not  slavishly,  copied  many  of  the  peculiarities 
of  Payne's  style.  This  copy  of  the  **Life  of  Pe- 
trarch" is  bound  in  red-ribbed  morocco  beautifully 
tooled  with  a  fine  Etruscan  border,  the  backs 
bearing  the  familiar  stars  and  circular  ornaments 
so  generally  used  by  Kalthoeber.  The  chief 
feature  of  the  latest  work,  both  French  and  Eng- 
lish, is  brilliance  of  color.  Here  is  a  notable  spe- 
cimen, "Les  CEuvres  de  Philon  Juif,"  Paris,  16 12, 
bound  by  Chambolle-Duru.  The  bookseller's  own 
description  of  this  book,  ''magnificently  full-bound 
in  dark  green  morocco  super  extra,  with  raised 
bands,  most  elegantly  tooled  on  the  back,  and  with 
broad  dentelle  inside  borders,  rough  edges  gilt," 
is  a  fair  statement  of  the  points  at  present  aimed 
at.  But,  like  most  French  binding  of  to-day,  this 
work  suffers  from  being  bound  too  tightly  in  the 
back,  though  it  is  a  good  example  of  the  splendid 
moroccos  that  French  binders  use.  Their  leathers 
are  softer,  and  appear  to  possess  more  body,  than 
those  generally  used  by  English  workmen.  Of 
examples  of  the  work  of  modern  English  binders 

'v  shelves  can  show  not  a  few; here  is  a  "Shelley" 


bound  by  Bedford,  a  **Keats"  bound  by  Riviere, 
while  an  exquisite  piece  of  work  by  Zaehnsdof 
encloses  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Ruskin's 
"Political  Economy  of  Art." 

And  now  let  me  return  to  my  first  point.  The 
value  of  a  book,  as  such,  is  in  no  way  affected  by 
its  binding,  but  who  will  deny  that  such  books  as 
I  have  mentioned  have  not  their  interest  increased 
by  the  associations  called  up  by  the  covers  in 
which  they  are  enwrapped?  Every  little  bit  of 
decoration  on  these  volumes,  illustrates,  in  a  way, 
the  effect  of  human  temperament,  and  this  it  is 
which  gives  to  hand  work  the  superior  attraction 
over  machine  work.  Here  are  deviations  from  the 
exact  line,  they  are  only  trifling  even  where  they 
exist,  but  they  serve  to  show  something  of  the 
individuality  of  the  binder  as  much  as  the  minute 
variations  in  the  tone  of  a  violin  exhibit  the 
temperament  of  the  artist  who  is  playing  the  in- 
strument. There  is  something  about  all  direct 
handicraft  that  has  a  peculiar  faiscination  for  me, 
and  as  I  sit  here  musing  among  my  books,  the 
craftsmen  who  made  them  come  in  and  join   the 
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Mr.  Alfred  Ainger  describes  in  The  Atheneeum  a 
volume  of  Keats  which  has  lately  come  into  his 
possession.  It  is  Keats'  "Lamia,  Isabella,  and 
Other  Poems,"  published  in  1820,  and  it  was  cer- 
tainly a  presentation  copy  given  by  the  poet  to 
some  friend  in  Hampshire.  The  name  of  the  re- 
cipient  is  not  written  on  the  title  page,  only  '*with 
J.  Keats'  compliments."  But  what  is  most  note- 
worthy is  this,  that  with  his  own  hand  Keats  has 
scored  out  in  strong  ink  lines  ''the  publisher's 
preface,  in  which  a  true  explanation  purports  to 
be  given  as  to  their  responsibility  for  the  publica- 
tion." 

The  publishers,  the  Messrs.  Taylor  &  Hessey, 
state  that  they  are  responsible  **for  'Hyperion' 
being  printed,  the  author  having  very  reluctantly 
given  his  consent;  and  furthermore,  that  the  rea- 
son for  the  poem  remaining  unfinished  was  the 
unfavorable   reception   already  accorded   to  'En- 

dymion.'  " 

Keats'  comments  in  his  own  hand-writing  are 
protests.  At  the  head  of  the  preface  he  writes: 
'*I  had  no  part  in  this;  I  was  ill  at  the  time." 
Where  *Endymion'  is  noticed  in  the  preface  he 
writes  bluntly,  "This  is  a  lie!"  Critics,  Mr. 
Ainger  intimates,  have  differed  as  to  the  causes  of 
"Keats'  dissatisfaction  with  'Hyperion.'"  Mr. 
Sydney  Colvin  does  not  credit  Keats'  malady  as 
the  case  of  his,  the  poet's,  dissatisfaction  with  his 
work,  but  that  he  was  "ill  at  ease  with  the  Mil- 
tonic  vein  to  which  he  had  committed  himself." 

This  copy  of  Keats  does,  then,  clear  up  what 
has  been  a  doubtful  matter,  for  the  Taylor  &  Hes- 
sey preface  has  been  much  discussed  as  to  its 
precise  significance. 
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A  recent  Bronte  incident  reminds  one  that 
happily  for  the  collector  of  autographs,  the  literary 
forger  is  not  usually  a  person  of  high  intelligence. 
In  the  Nineteenth  Century  for  July  Sir  Algernon 
West  has  published  an  alleged  letter  of  Charlotte 
Bronte.  If  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
pathetic  story  of  Haworth  Parsonage  better  known 
than  another,  it  is  that  Emily  and  Anne  Bronte 
both  died  before  their  more  famous  sister,  whose 
father  survived  her.  Yet  the  writer  of  this  letter, 
which  is  treasured  among  a  collection  of  auto- 
graphs, was  actually  ignorant  enough  to  compose 
an  epistle  in  which  Charlotte  Bronte  describes  the 
death  of  her  **poor  father,"  who  passed  away  **full 
of  ailments,  but  surrounded  by  his  daughters." 

These  little  details  have  always  been  stumbling- 
blocks  in  the  ways  of  literary  forgers.  The  famous 
Simonides  was  first  exposed  when  it  turned  out 
that  his  very  ancient  Homer,  written  on  lotus 
leaves,  reproduced  all  the  errata  of  Wolffs  then 
recent  edition.  So  also  his  palimpsest  history  of 
the  Kings  of  Egypt,  by  Uranius,  broke  down 
ignominiously  just  because  he  had  not  taken  the 
trouble  to  do  more  then  turn  scraps  of  Bunsen 
and  Lepsius  verbatim  into  Greek.  One  would 
think  that  a  man  who  had  the  brilliant  idea  of  re- 
surrecting Uranius  of  Alexandria  would  have 
written  a  nice  simple  little  chronicle  for  him. 

It  is  extraordinary  that,  when  a  man  wants  to 
forge  a  letter  from  a  deceased  celebrity,  it  never 
seems  to  occur  to  him  to  look  up  a  few  simple 
facts^of  their  lives  in  the  "Dictionary  of  National 
Biography" — not  necessarily  for  publication,  but 
as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith.  Unfortunately,  his 
customer  is  usually  in  an  even  more  childlike 
frame  of  mind.  Thus  Ireland  candidly  tells  us 
that  when  he  wished  to  produce  a  correspondence 
between  Shakespeare  and  Lord  Southampton  he 
"had  not  the  smallest  conception"  that  any  auto- 
graphs of  Southampton  were  in  existence,  and  so 
wrote  the  Peer's  letter  with  his  left  hand,  in  order 
to  differentiate  it  from  Shakespeare's  MS.;  the  odd 
thing  is  that  it  occurred  to  nobody  to  look  up  a 
genuine  autograph  of  Southampton  until  Malone 
exploded  the  whole  imposture.  The  manner  of  de- 
tection of  the  forged  Shelley  letters,  to  which 
Browning  wrote  an  introductory  essay,  similarly 
illustrates  the  carelessness  of  the  average  forger. 
Some  of  the  letters  were  full  of  personal  details, 
which  were  glaringly  inaccurate  throughout.  But 
what  first  revealed  the  truth  was  the  fact  that  one 
letter  was  taken  direct  from  an  article  of  Palgrave's 
in  the  Quarterly;  how  the  writer  of  the  letters  can 
have  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  recognized  is 
hard  to  guess. 

The  same  oversights  occur  in  other  branches  of 
the  forger's  art;  for  iqstcince,  there   is  the  well- 


known  story  of  the  Rembrandt  which  Mr.  Hope, 
of  Amsterdam,  bought  for  $10,000,  and  which 
proved  to  be  painted  on  mahogany — a  wood  that 
did  not  exist  in  Europe  in  Rembrandt's  time.  It  is 
as  well  for  the  student  that  the  forger's  intelligence 
so  often  proves  inferior  to  his  audacity. 


The  Story  of  a  Book. 


On  the  i8th  of  March,  1864,  Thackeray's  library 
was  dispersed  by  auction.  From  a  book-collector's 
point  of  view  the  most  attractive  item  in  the  cata- 
logue was  lot  70,  a  copy  of  Dickens'  "Christmas 
Carol,"  which  was  presented  by  the  author  to  his 
brother  novelist,  and  contained  the  following  auto- 
graph  inscription:  **W.  M.  Thackeray,  from 
Charles  Dickens  (whom  he  made  very  happy  once 
a  long  way  from  home).  Seventeenth  December, 
1843."  The  bidding  for  this  volume  attained  the 
modest  sum  of  £^2^  los.  It  was  generally  believed 
that  the  Queen  was  the  purchaser,  and  that  her 
Majesty,  entertaining  a  strong  desire  to  possess 
the  little  book  with  which  the  two  most  notable 
romancers  of  her  reign  were  thus  pleasantly  associ- 
ated, had  given  an  unlimited  commission,  in  order 
that  it  might  be  secured  for  her  private  library. 

The  fate  of  the  book  is  somewhat  obscure,  but 
it  would  seem  that  the  belief  that  Queen  Victoria 
purchased  it  is  not. correct.  The  history  of  it,  so 
far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  given  in  a  letter  sent 
us  by  Mr.  F.  G.  Kitton,  who  says  that  in  1895  he 
inquired  of  the  authorities  at  Windsor,  who  under- 
took to  make  research. 

**  While  the  matter  was  undergoing  investigation, 
I  discovered  a  footnote  in  a  later  issue  (library  edi- 
tion) of  Forster's  *Lrife,'  where  the  author  pointed 
out  that  after  the  publication  of  his  statement 
(quoted  from  Hotten),  he  was  informed  by  Mr. 
Bumpus,  a  London  bookseller,  that  he  had  pur- 
chased the  book  *for  a  private  gentleman,'  and  it 
is  now  in  America.'  Imagine  my  surprise,  there- 
fore, on  receiving  (subsequent  to  this  discovery) 
an  authoritative  intimation  from  a  prominent  offi- 
cial at  Windsor  Castle  that  the  book  was  in  the 
Queen's  library  at  Osborne!  Immediately  on  re- 
ceipt of  this  startling  information,  I  communi- 
cated with  the  Master  of  the  Household  (Lieut.- 
Colonel  Sir  Flood  wood  Edwards),  who  promptly 
replied  that,  after  a  careful  search,  the  volume 
could  not  be  found  at  Osborne  nor  could  it  be 
met  with  either  at  Windsor  or  Balmoral." 

Further  inquiries  in  likely  quarters  elicited  the 
fact  that,  after  passing  through  the  hands  of  Mr. 
BumpuS;  the  book  had  in  1870  been  offered  for 
sale  to  Mr.  Francis  Harvey,  of  St.  James'  street, 
who  stated  that  he  did  not  purchase  the  vol- 
ume, but  that  shortly  afterward  he  observed  an 
advertisement  in  the /4M^»^72^m  announcing  that  it 
was  for  sale,  since  which  time  he  had  not  heard  of 
it.  Mr.  Kitton  discovered  this  advertisement  under 
date    July  9,  1870.     It   stated    that    this  copy  of 
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Dicken's    "Christmas    Carol/*    "which    has    Mr. 

Thackeray's  book-mark"  [book-plate?],  "and  was 

purchased  by  its  present  owner  for  £2^  losat  his 

sale,  forms  a  touching  souvenir  of  these  two  great 

authors." 

"Replies  were  to  be  addressed  to  *B.  G.  L.,'  care 
of  a  firm  of  solicitors  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  of  this 
still  existing  firm  I  ventured  to  inquire  if  they 
would  forward  a  letter  from  me  to  their  anony- 
mous client,  their  affirmative  reply  inducing  me 
to  believe  that  I  was  at  length  on  the  right  track. 
The  result,  alas!  proved  to  be  less  gratifying  than 
I  anticipated.  *B.  G.  L.'  informed  me  that  the 
book  he  had  secured  at  the  sale  of  Thackeray's 
library  in  1864  was  sold  by  him  in  1870  or  1871  to 
an  American  for  £ij.  who  said  that  he  was  taking 
it  back  to  America.  *My  purchase  of  the  book,' 
added  my  correspondent,  *was  accidental.'  I  was 
ill  at  the  time  and  wanted  a  little  souvenir  of 
Thackeray.  My  bookseller  had  not  sent  me  a 
copy  of  the  catalogue,  hut  told  me  there  was  a 
copy  of  the  *Christmas  Carol,'  and  I  directed  him 
to  buy  it  for  me  as  he  was  attending  the  sale.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  presentation  copy  from  Dick- 
ens to  Thackeray,  with  an  interesting  inscription. 
I  do  not  seem  to  have  kept  any  record  of  the  name 
or  address  of  the  gentleman  who  purchased  the 
book  of  me,  and  cannot,  I  fear,  help  you  further.' 
Should  these  lines  greet  the  eye  of  the  fortunate 
owner  of  this  unique  copy  of  the  'Carol,'  I  trust  he 
will  reveal  his  identity,  and  assure  us  of  the  safety 
of  that  precious  relic  of  two  great  men." 


SOMH  RARE  FIRST  EDITIONS. 

Of  the  first  editions  of  notable  writers  the  Con- 
gressional library  possesses  a  few  of  the  rarest. 
The  first  folio  of  Shakespeare,  1623  (a  sound 
copy),  with  the  three  following  folios  (original 
editions)  of  1632,  1664  and  1685;  first  issue  of 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  1600;  Milton's  "Par- 
adise Lost," first  edition,  1667;  Burton's  "Anatomy 
of  Melancholy,"  first  edition,  1620;  the  first  five 
editions  of  Walton's  "Compleat  Angler;"  Painter's 
"Palace  of  Pleasure;"  "Piers  Plowman's  Vision," 
first  edition,  1550;  King  James  FolioBible,  first  issue 
161 1  (a  very  fine  copy);  the  Bishop's  Bible,  1569; 
Cranmer's  Version,  various  editions,  1540,  etc. 
Coverdale's  Version;  Matthew's  Version,  155 1; 
the  Codex  Sinaiticus  and  the  Codex  Alexandrinus 
each  in  four  volumes  folio,  in  fac-simile;  many 
black-letter  Bibles  of  various  early  dates;  Luther's 
German  Version  of  the  Bible,  Christopher  Saur, 
Germantown,  Pa.,  first  edition,  and  Aitken's  Bible 
two  volumes,  Philadelphia,  1782. 

There  are  numerous  early  printed  books  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  beginning  with  an  edition  of 
the  "Constitutions  of  St.  Clement,"  1467,  and  rep- 
resenting every  year  since  that  date,  and  in 
some  cases  by  numerous  examples.  The  library 
has  no  original  Caxton,  but  there  are  two  fine  ex- 
amples ot  Wynkyn  de  Worde.  Among  its  other 
treasures  it   possesses  George  Washington's  Bible, 


in  three  quarto  volumes,  mentioned  by  him  in  his 
will  and  bearing  his  autograph.  Of  the  funeral 
eulogies  upon  Washington,  printed  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  in  1800,  250  are  in  the  library,  or 
more  than  four-fifths  of  those  known  to  have  been 
printed. —  IVasAzn/^ton  Siar, 

Warnings  in   Rhyme   to  Book  Bor- 
rowers. 


The  interest  in  what  are  called  Riming  Warn- 
ings for  books  remaining  unabated  the  following 
are  taken  from  No/es  and  Queries: 

This  book  is  mine 

By  right  divine; 

And  if  it  go  astray, 

I'll  call  yon  kind 

My  desk  to  find 

And  put  it  safe  away. 

This  book  is  mine — that  you  may  know, 
By  letters  two  I  will  you  show: 
The  first  is  J.  a  letter  bright, 
The  next  is  S.  in  all  men's  sight. 
But  if  you  still  my  name  should  miss. 
Look  underneath  and  here  it  is: — 
JOHN  SMITH. 

Whoe'er  this  book,  if  lost,  doth  find, 
I  hope  will  have  a  generous  mind. 
And  bring  it  to  the  owner — me, 
Whose  name  they'll  see  page  fifty-three. 

The  following  macaronic  is  taken  from  a  copy 
of  "The  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and  Pasts,' 

1717. 

To  the  Borrower  of  this  Book. 
Hie  Liber  est  mens, 
Deny  it  who  can, 
Samuel  Showell,  Jr., 
An  honest  man. 

In  vico  corvino  [locale  appended] 
I  am  to  be  found, 
Si  non  mortuus  sum. 
And  laid  in  the  ground. 
At  si  non  vivens, 
You  will  find  an  heir 
Qui  librum  recipiet: 
You  need  not  to  fear. 
Ergo  cum  lectus  est 
Restore  it;  and  then 
Ut  quando  mutuaris 
I  may  lend  it  again. 
At  si  detineas. 
So  let  it  be  lost 
Ezpectab^  Argentum 
As  much  as  it  cost  (vis.,  5s.). 

The  following  admonition  is  full  of  salutary  ad- 
vice to  book  borrowers: 
Neither  blemish  this  book,  nor  the  leaves  double  down, 
Nor  lend  it  to  each  idle  friend  in  the  town, 
Return  it  when  read;  or,  if  lost,  please  supply 
Another  as  good  to  the  mind  and  the  eye. 
With  right  and  with  reason  you  need  but  be  friends. 
And  each  book  in  my  study  your  pleasure  attends. 

Of  the  warning  and  menacing  kind  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

This  book  is  one  thing. 

My  fist  is  another; 
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Touch  this  one  thing, 
You'll  sure  feel;the  other. 

Gideon  Snooks, 

Ejus  .liber. 
Si  quis  furetur; 
Per  collum  pendetur, 
Siniilis  huic  pauperi  animali. 

Ne  me  prend  pas; 

On  te  prendra. 

Here  follows  a  figure  of  an  unfortunate  individ- 
ual suspended  **in  malem  crucem." 

Small  is  the  wren, 
Black  is  the  rook; 
Great  is  the  sinner 
That  steals  this  book. 

This  is  Thomas  Jones'  book- 
Yon  may  just  within  it  look; 
But  you'd  better  not  do  more, 
For  the  Devirs  at  the  door. 
And  will  snatch  at  fingering  hands, 
Look  behind  you— there  he  stands! 
If  I  this  lose,  and  you  it  find, 
Restore  it  me,  be  not  unkind, 
For  if  not  so,  you're  much  to  blame. 
While  as  below  you  see  my  name. 

(Name  appended). 

Another  macaronic  runs  as  follows: 

Si  quis  quis  furetur, 
This  little  libellum, 
PerBacchum  per  Jovem! 
I'll  kill  him,  r  11  fell  him, 
In  venturum  iUus, 
ni  stick  my  scalpellum 
And  teach  him  to  steal 
My  little  libellum. 

In  village  schools  the  following  are  common: 

This  is  Giles  Wilkinson,  his  book; 

God  gave  him  grace  therein  to  look; 

Nor  yet  to  look,  but  understand 

That  learning's  better  than  house  and  land, 

For  when  both  house  and  land  are  spent, 

Then  learning  is  most  excellent. 

John  Smith  is  my  name, 

England  is  my  nation, 

London  is  my  dwelling  place, 

And  Christ  is  my  salvation. 

And  when  I'm  dead  and  in  my  grave. 

And  all  my  bones  are  rotten. 

When  this  you  see,  remember  me, 

Though  I  am  long  forgotten. 

This   pretty  presentation   verse   is  occasionally 

met  with: 

Take  it— 'tis  a  gift  of  love 

That  seeks  thy  good  alone; 
Keep  it  for  the  givers  sake, 
And  read  it  for  thy  own. 

On  the   fly-leaf  of   a   Bible  may  sometimes  be 

seen: 

Could  we  with  ink  the  ocean  fill. 
Were  every  stalk  on  earth  a  quill, 
And  were  the  skies  of  parchment  made 
And  every  man  a  scribe  by  trade, 
To  tell  the  love  of  God  alone, 
Wonld  drain  the  ocean  dry, 
Nor  could  the  scroll  contain  the  whole 
Though  stretched  from  sky  to  sky. 


William  Blake. 


By  M.  R.  HOSTB. 

"There  is  something  in  the  madness  of  this  man 
which  interests  me  more  than  the  sanity  of  Lord 
Byron  and  Walter  Scott." 

Such  was  Wordsworth's  opinion  of  Blake,  ex- 
pressed after  reading  the  **Songsof  Innocence  and 
Experience."  Every  Blake  lover  will  sympathize 
with  it  and  partially,  at  least,  endorse  its  truth. 
It  was  a  cheap  and  easy  thing  to  speak  of  Blake 
as  "an  unfortunate  lunatic  whose  personal  inoffen- 
siveness  secures  him  from  confinement,"  and  to 
treat  his  work  with  the  scorn  that  is  born  of 
Ignorance.  It  required  a  more  penetrating  critic 
to  recognize,  amid  all  the  daring  unconventionality , 
the  perversity  and  perplexity  that  pervaded  Blake's 
creations,  a  genius  which  could  hardly  have 
existed  in  a  perfectly  sane  mind.  The  strange 
thing  is  that  Wordsworth  should  have  made  so  un- 
qualified a  statement  about  Blake's  madness  with 
the  data  before  him  of  his  early  poetic  work  alone. 
It  is  hard  to  find  any  symptoms  in  these  of  a  dis- 
ordered imagination,  however  ready  we  may  be  to 
admit  that  such  exist  in  his  later  work.  They 
possess  an  undefinable  sweetness  and  fascination; 
there  had  been  nothing  like  them  in  English  liter- 
ature since  Elizabethan  dgiys;  the  frigidity  and 
formality  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  altogether 
absent;  they  are  redolent  of  that  spirit  which  once 
made  England  a  **nest  of  singing  birds."  The 
beauty  of  childhood  pervades  the  Songs  of  In- 
nocence. We  hardly  need  to  be  told  that  Blake 
loved  children  dearly,  and  that  his  childlessness 
was  a  bitter  sorrow  to  him.  In  some  respect  he 
remained  a  child  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

The  outward  course  of  his  life  was  singularly 
uneventful,  not  to  say  prosaic.  But  his  ^'shaping 
spirit  of  imagination"  enabled  him  to  escape  into 
a  world  of  his  own,  away  from  the  petty  details 
of  his  every-day  existence.  The  man  who  could 
speak  of  a  visit  from  the  spirit  of  Socrates,  or 
Moses,  or  Julius  Caesar  as  an  ordinary  event  had 
certainly  resources  of  his  own  which  rendered 
him  independent  of  ordinary  society!  Nor  did  his 
genius  suffer  from  the  uncongenial  atmosphere  of 
eighteenthcentu  ry  thought.  Its  light  was  kindled 
from  within,  or,  as  he  would  have  said  himself, 
from  above.  He  could  have  learned  little  or 
nothing  from  his  fellows,  had  they  been  Dante  or 
Shakespeare  themselves.  Truth,  for  such  as  he, 
comes  direct  from  heaven,  and  must  be  appre- 
hended alone.  Angry  and  indignant  as  he  often 
was  at  the  thought  of  the  general  indifference  to 
his  work,  it  never  for  one  moment  shook  his  con- 
fidence in  himself.  The  artist  who  could  unhesi- 
tatingly compare  his  work  to  Raphael's  was  not 
likely  to  be  daunted  by  the  want  of  that  sympathy 
and  encouragement  upon  which  more  fragile  souls 
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depend.  Blake  never  doubted  himself,  or  con- 
ceived it  possible  that  he  was  mistaken  as  to  the 
sources  of  his  inspiration.  He  would  have  main- 
tained his  opinion  in  the  teeth  of  the  whole  world, 
not,  indeed,  because  it  was  his  own,  but  believed 
it  to  be  heaven-born.  Intuition  was  everything  to 
him,  logic  counted  for  nothing.  The  limitation  to 
of  such  a  nature  is  inability  to  learn  from  other 
minds.  "Improvement  makes  straight  roads,  but 
the  crooked  roads  without  improvement  are  the 
roads  of  genius."  They  are  Blake's  own  works, 
and  to  no  one  are  they  more  applicable  than  to 
himself. 

Blake's  visions  date  from  his  infancy.     At  four 
years  old   he  saw  '*God  put   His  forehead   to  the 
window,"  and  screamed  in  terror  at  the  sight.    As 
he  grew  to  boyhood,  he  was   able  to  escape  from 
the  leaden  hues  of  the  London  streets  to  the  fields 
and  lanes  beyond  the  river,   and  there  saw  other 
visions — of  angels,  glistening  like  stars   through 
the  branches  of  a  tree,  or  moving  amid  the  hay- 
makers at  their  toil.     Later  on,  when  the  question 
of  his  career  became  a  pressing  one,  he  declined 
characteristic  generosity  to  be  educated  as  a  painter, 
on  the  ground  that  his  brothers  and  sisters  would 
suffer,  and  was  therefore   apprenticed   to  Basire, 
the  engraver.    He  spent  much  of  his    time  in 
Westminster  Abbey,   making  drawings    of    the 
monuments  for  his  master's  txse.    Here  he  had  a 
vision  of  Christ  Himself  and  the  Twelve.     By  this 
time  he  was  a  poet  in  fact  as  well  as  in  spirit,  for 
it   was  during    these   years    that    the   "Poetical 
Sketches"  were  written,  which  were  published  in 
1783.    It  is  said  that  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
these  lovely  poems  was  composed  before   he  was 
fourteen — "How   sweet  I   roamed  from  field   to 
field."    The  "Mad  Song"  gives  a  foretaste  of  Blake's 
peculiar  power  in  its  fierce  intensity,  and  contrasts 
strangely  with  the   plaintive   sweetness  of  "My 
Silks  and  Fine  Array,"  and   the  calm   beauty  of 
"The  Evening  Star." 

About  four  years  after  his  apprenticeship  ended, 
Blake  married  Catherine  Boucher,  the  girl  whose 
frankly  expressed  sympathy  for  his  troubles  won 
from  him  an  equally  frank  declaration  of  love  on 
the  first  night  of  their  acquaintance.  The  mar- 
riage might  truly  be  said  to  have  been  made  in 
heaven,  in  spite  of  the  casual  nature  of  the  court- 
ship, and  the  strange  temperament  of  the  lover. 
It  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  few  men  of  genius  to 
have  such  a  helpmate  as  Blake  found.  Probably 
it  was  well  for  both  of  them  that  she  came  to  him 
an  absolutely  uneducated  girl,  with  all  her  exper- 
ience to  gain — wax  on  which  he  might  set  his 
stamp.  Though  we  hear  of  troubles  at  first,  and 
one  historic  occasion  in  particular,  when  poor 
Catherine  was  reduced  to  tears  by  her  husband's 
suggestion,  based  on  patriarchal  precedent,  that  it 
would  be  as   well  to  add  a  second  wife  to  the 


household,  the  record  of  the  main  part  of  their 
wedded  life  is  a  singularly  happy  one.  Mrs. 
Blake  merged  her  whole  individuality  in  that  of 
her  erratic  husband;  she]  was  at  hand  whenever 
he  needed^her,  accompanying  him  during  his  long 
country  rambles,  extending  over  twenty,  forty,  or 
even  fifty'miles,  sharing  the  labor  of  preparing  his 
work  for  publication, (in  the  little  volumes  since 
become  so  famous,  sitting  through  the  night  with 
her  hand  on  his,  while  he  yielded  to  the  fierce  in- 
spiration which  had  roused  him  from  sleep,  and 
tried  with  pen  or  pencil  to  express  the  wonderful 
conception  by  which  his  brain  was  haunted. 
Truly  she  had  her  reward — in  her  husband's  un- 
swerving devotion,  and  her  knowledge  of  what 
she  was  to  him.  His  last  earthly  act  was  to  eketch 
her  likeness. 

Blake  is  said  to  have  thought  slightingly  of  bis 
lyrical  work  in  comparison  with  those  prophetic 
books  on  which  his  best  energies  were  spent. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  can  follow  his  bold 
spirit  into  their  weird  and  mysterious  recesses. 
Language  seems  wholly  inadequate  to  bear  the 
strain  which  is  put  upon  it — and  we  must  turn  to 
Blake's  pictorial  work  in  order  to  realize  some- 
thing of  the  vividness  and  intensity  of  the  con- 
ceptions with  which  his  brain  teemed.  It  needs 
a  genius  of  Blake's  own  temper  to  understand,  far 
more  to  interpret,  his  prophetic  writings.  The 
isolation  of  such  a  mind  must  have  been  painful, 
though  it  was  compensated  by  the  happiness 
which  springs  from  the  certainty  of  a  high  calling. 
Blake  believed  himself  to  be  the  mouthpiece  by 
which  the  world  was  to  learn  eternal  truth,  and 
looked  with  pity  on  those  who  bartered  the  heav- 
enly birthright  (which  he  believed,  strangely 
enough,  all  might  share)  for  worldly  prosperity 
and  success.  He  never  swerved  from  that  belief, 
never  dreamed  of  stooping  to  a  lower  ideal. 

**The  angel  who  presided  at  my  birth 

Said,  'Little  creature,  formed  for  joy  and  mirth, 

Go,  love  without  the  help  of  anything  on  earth.*  " 

Nothing  would  have  induced  Blake  to  be  "dis- 
obedient to  the  heavenly  vision."  The  approach 
of  death  did  not  shake,  it  rather  increased,  his 
lifelong  confidence.  He  made  the  rafters  ring 
with  his  songs  of  triumph.  "I  have  been  at  the 
death,  not  of  a  man,  but  of  a  blessed  angel,"  said 
an  eye-witness. — Literature. 

The  Only  Method. — Publisher:  Why,  what's 
this?  There  isn't  a  description  in  it.  It's  nothing 
but  a  lot  of  disconnected  dialogues.  Author: 
Yes.  I'll  write  the  descriptions  after  it's  illus- 
trated. You  told  me  it  was  to  be  illustrated,  you 
remember.vr"  Publisher:  But  why  do  you  wait  till 
then?  Author:  Because  I'm  determined  that  the 
descriptions  and  pictures  shall  agree  for  once. 
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Reading  lately  an  article  on  the  *'Binding  of 
Books,"  the  following  paragraph  attracted  our 
attention:  '%et  me  confess  at  once  to  being  one  of 
those  who  like  to  see  books  well  bound.  Paper 
covers,  even  on  a  rare  Dickens,  do  not  attract  me. 
If  I  am  going  to  read  a  book  I  would  far  rather 
have  a  volume  bound  in  leather  to  handle  than 
one  in  boards  as  issued."  The  writer  of  the 
article  expatiates  in  a  very  charming  way  on  cer- 
tain books  in  his  own  possession — notably  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  century  volumes  in  con- 
temporary binding. 

While  ackno\yledging  the  charm  of  such  old 
bindings,  and  perhaps  envying  those  fortunate 
enough  to  own  books  bound  for  Grolier,  Maioli, 
or  De  Thou— or  rare  volumes  on  which  I^e  Gas- 
con, Derome,  one  of  the  Eves,  or  any  other  of  the 
great  binders  of  past  days  have  lavished  their 
skill,  we  feel  inclined  to  put  in  a  strong  plea  for 
books  "in  boards  as  issued." 

In  the  first  place,  if  for  no  other  reason,  a  good 
binding  is  very  expensive.  It  is  quite  true  that 
one  can  get  good,  strong  commercial  bindings,  as 
they  are  called,  for  very  moderate  prices,  but 
when  it  comes  to  having  fine  bindings  executed, 
the  best  workof  Cobden  Sanderson,  Miss  Prideaux, 
William  Matthews,  Tranz-Bauzonnet,  Riviere, 
Zahnesdorf,  or  other  great  binders  of  recent  times, 
the  prices  will  be  found  very  prohibitive. 

For  a  wealthy  collector  it  might  seem  that  noth- 
ing could  be  more  charming  than  to  own  a  beauti- 
fully   carved   **Sheraton   Shrine,"   containing   at 
least  one  perfect  specimen  executed   by    each   of 
the  celebrated  binders  of  the  world.     What   a  lot 
of  treasures  such  a  case  would  contain.    The  very 
names   of  the  binders  form  a  dazzling  list!     The 
Eves,  Le  Gascon,  Padeloup,   the   Italian   binders 
who    worked   for  Grolier,   the   Frenchmen    who 
bound  Diane  de  Poictiers's  books;  Trautz-Bauzon- 
net.       Cape,    Mearnes,    Roger   Payne,   Geoffrey 
Tony,  Marius  Michel,  and  a  host  of  others.    Then, 
too,  many  of  these  rare  volumes  may    well  have 
an    added   interest   from   once   having  'been   the 
property  of  some  well-known  collector,  as  for  in- 
stance,   Grolier,    Maioli,    De  Thou,   Henry   and 
Diane,  Catherine  de  Medici,  Marguerite  de  Valois; 
in  fact,  the  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely. 

While  it  is  far  from  our  purpose  to  undervalue 
the  possession  of  such  a  charming  collection,  or 
even  of  individual  specimens  of  such  rare  interest, 
it  is  quite  certain  that  such  can  only  belong  to  the 
few;  and  there  is  so  much  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side,  for  the  books  *'in  boards  as  issued,"  for  modern 
productions,  and  especially  for  books  of  the  last 
half  of  the  present  century,  that  we  hasten  to 
state  our  opinion  clearly. 

First  editions  have  a  peculiar  charm  for  many 


book  lovers,  one  hard  to  describe,  but  which  needs 
no  explanation  for  the  collector  of  such  books. 
The  first  edition  is  surely  the  author's  edition,  and 
brings  us  nearer  to  him  in  every  way,  so  that  in  a 
great  measure,  we  enter  into  his  hopes  and  fears 
for  the  success  of  his  volume;  for  which  end  he 
carefully  selects  the  type,  the  paper,  the  binding 
and  all  the  other  details  of  its  make-up;  carefully 
correcting;  and  possibly  making  many  changes 
while  it  is  passing  through  the  press;  watching 
its  progress  with  mingled  hopes  and  fears  for  its 
ultimate  success.  Future  editions  may  have  val- 
uable corrections  in  the  text,  and  all  sorts  of  alter- 
ations and  additions,  but,  in  a  measure,  at  least, 
they  are  publishers*  editions  and  lack  a  certain  in- 
definable charm.  Then,  too, a  favorite  book  always 
reads  differently,  in  the  first  edition — by  which 
we  do  not  mean  an  actual  difference  in  the  text, 
but  only  in  the  feeling  with  which  the  volume  is 
approached.  Collectors  are  said  never  to  read 
their  books,  but  while  this  may  be  true  of  a  few, 
and  especially  of  the  man  who  is  interested  in 
early  printing,  black  letter  and  kindred  voltimes, 
we  think  it  is  quite  certain  that  many  collectors 
only  thoroughly  enjoy  a  book  in  the  state  in  which 
it  first  left  its  author's  hands. 

Eugene  Field  says,  in  his  usual  apt  manner, 
that  not  all  collectors  are  interested  in  first  edi- 
tions, which  fact  he  claims  clearly  illustrates  the 
"nicety  of  that  great  natural  law  which  ordains 
that  there  shall  be  neither  more  birds  than  there 
are  worms,  nor  more  collectors  than  there  are  first 
editions,"  or,  as  he  puts  it  in  verse: 

"These  love  I  best;  my  homage  these  command 
When  coming  virgin  from  the  author's  head  and  hand. 
The  First  Edition,  wholly  un revised."' 

Then,  too,  the  first  edition  often  contains  not 
only  passages  omitted  from  later  editions,  but  the 
very  cover  may  have  on  its  cloth  or  paper  sides 
either  an  appropriate  design  made  for  that  pur- 
pose or  perhaps  an  adaptation  of  one  of  the  book's 
illustrations  which  in  many  instances  occurs  in 
the  first  issues  only.  For  instance,  Kipling's 
"Rupee  Books'*  lose  a  great  part  of  their  interest 
if  their  paper  covers  are  lacking.  **Under  the 
Deodars"  and  "Wee  Willie  Winkle"  are  the  most 
striking  of  these  covers,  the  former  showing  at  a 
glance  on  its  front  cover  the  Simla  Hills  and  all 
sorts  of  things  symbolical  of  India,  the  vignette 
on  its  back  cover  being  typical  of  the  book's  more 
narrow  application.  Then,  too,  the  English  edi- 
tions of  the  "Jungle  Books"  have  on  their  covers 
designs  in  gold  from  illustrations  by  lyockwood 
Kipling,  which,  appearing  in  the  books  them- 
selves, are  in  some  way  a  part  of  the  volume  and 
bring  up  all  sorts  of  delightful  recollections  at  a 
passing  glance  which  the  most  beautiful  tooling 
could  never  do.  We  well  remember  the  disappoint- 
ment, almost  the  rage,  shown   by   a  young  col- 
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lector  who  had  gathered  together,  with  some  little 
trouble, ;but  with  slight  expense,  all  the  Indian 
railway  editions  of  Kipling  at  a  time  when  he  was 
first  coming  into  prominence.  Being  new  to  col- 
lecting, the  man  determined  to  have  the  volumes 
put  into  binding,  and  yet  knew  the  covers  should 
at  least  be  "bound  in.*'  So  the  books  were  left  at 
a  well-known  New  York  shop  with  strict  orders  to 
be  so  treated.  Imagine,  then,  the  man's  disgust 
at  having  them  come  home  carefully  shorn  of 
their  charming  covers,  which  were  all  destroyed. 
Now,  alas!  he  realizes  the  full  extent  of  his  loss, 
and  sighs  for  the  delightful  little  paper  editions 
he  mightso  well  have  had  in  their  virgin  condition. 

It  is  often  said  that  in  these  days  a  well-designed 
and  attractive  cover  will  half  sell  a  book,  and  the 
fact  that  cover-designing  is  recognized  as  being  a 
very  important  feature  of  a  book's  make- up  is 
evidenced  by  many  of  our  best  American  book 
covers  being  designed  by  good  people  and  signed 
as  naturally  as  would  be  the  illustrations. 

Another  plea  for  the  originalcoveristhe variety 
and  interest  it  lends  to  shelves,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  one  who  is  familiar  with  and  loves  certain 
books  in  the  first  or  in  some  particular  edition, 
recognizes  them  at  a  glance,  either  on  his  own  or 
on  a  friend's  shelves.  A  certain  edition  of  Dante 
Rossetti,  edited  by  his  brother,  has  on  its  front 
cover  a  design  in  gold  by  Rossetti  himself,  while 
the  Mackail  life  of  William  Morris  bears  on  its 
back  a  beautiful  design  cut  on  wood  by  Morris, 
both  of  which  lend  a  charm  to  the  books  which 
gold  tooling  could  never  give. 

To  show  we  are  not  alone  in  our  preference  for 
the  original  covers  it  is  only  necessary  to  study 
sales  catalogues  and  those  issued  by  good  book- 
sellers to  see  how  even  the  finest  binding  may 
really  take  from  a  book's  commercial  value.  The 
most  striking  example  of  this  depreciation  is  the 
copy  of  Poe's  "Tamerlane,"  which  its  owner,  Mr. 
Maxwell,  had  put  into  a  beautiful  binding  by  Lor- 
tic  fils,  the  original  covers  being  bound  in  and  the 
book  left  entirely  uncut.  The  description  of  the 
binding  taken  from  the  Maxwell  sale  catalogue 
shows  the  beauty  of  its  execution: 

Beautifully  bound  in  brown  crushed  levant, 
with  sides  ornamented  with  mosaic  of  blue  levant 
in  a  beautiful  interlaced  floriated  design;  the 
flowers,  leaves,  and  petals  are  all  inlaid  in  colors, 
red,  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  with  monograms  in 
each  corner,  double  of  pure  white  parchment, 
wide  den  telle  borders,  vellum  fly-leaves,  &c. 

Lortic  considered  this  one  of  his  best  bindings, 
signing  it  in  three  places;  yet  fine  as  the  binding 
undoubtedly  is — and  one  can  fancy  its  cost — when 
the  book  came  to  be  sold  it  fetched  several  hun- 
dred dollars  less  than  it  had  brought  when  in  its 
original  binding  of  paper. 

That  is,  of  course,  hardly  a  fair  example,  but  it 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  first  editions  of  Brown- 


ing, Tennyson.  Kipling,  Stevenson,  or  any  first 
editions  of  modern  writers  usually  bring  much 
larger  prices  in  their  original  covers  than  when 
put  into  binding,  and  only  a  poor  copy  should  be 
so  treated.  It  is  equally  true  that  we  owe  the 
preservation  of  many  of  our  older  books  to  the 
beauty  or  strength  of  their  bindings. 

So  it  will  be  seen  there  is  much  to  be  said  on 
either  side,  but  for  all  modern  books  we  prefer 
our  favorite  volumes  as  they  left  the  author's 
hands  to  those  of  which  Austin  Dobson  sings: 

**  Blind-tooled  and  morocco-jointed, 
Tbcy  have  Bedfords*s  daintiest  dress." 

—  New  York  Times. 


Privately  Printed  Books. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  by-ways  in  the  his- 
tory of  literature,  that  of  privately  printed  books, 
still  remains  largely  unexplored.  The  compilation 
of  such  a  history  naturally  presents  considerable 
difficulties.  Every  year  increases  rather  than 
lessens  them,  and  until  the  task  is  taken  in  hand 
seriously,  our  national  bibliography,  in  this  re- 
spect, can  only  be  regarded  as  glaringly  incom- 
plete. No  consistent  attempt  has  been  made  to 
grapple  with  the  matter  since  Martin  published 
his  work  on  the  subject,  the  second  edition  of 
which  is  even  now  more  than  forty  years  old. 
And  yet  much  that  is  of  interest  and  importance, 
especially  in  regard  to  modern  books,  is  being  lost 
by  not  taking  account  of  personal  preferences. 
Privately  printed  books  fall  generally  into  three 
classes,  those  privately  printed  in  very  limited 
numbers  for  sale  or  otherwise;  those  compiled  from 
letters  and  circulated  only  in  a  limited  circle;  and 
those  issued  for  the  purpose  of  testing  opinion  on 
the  merits  of  some  proposed  work. 


Those  of  the  first  class  do  not  present  difficulties 
from   a   bibliographical  point  of  view,   for  they 
mostly  bear  the  date  and  place  of  imprint,  and  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  be  traced  without  much 
trouble.     Into  this  category  fall   all  those  works 
illustrating   private  collections  of  objects  (Tart,  the 
beauty  and  value  of  which   their  owners,  either 
from  vanity  or  a  genuine  love  of  the  subject,  desire 
to  be   more   generally   known   and   appreciated. 
Such  works  are  often  issued  regardless  of  expense, 
as,  for  instance,  the  "Museum  Worsleyanum,"  two 
volumes,  folio,  which  is  said  to  have  cost  as  much 
as  ;^27,ooo.     Into  this  class  fall  also   the  books 
published   at  private  presses,  such  as  the  Straw- 
berry Hill  and  I,ee  Priory  Presses,  and  it  includes 
besides  the   numerous  series  of   bibelots  dealing^ 
with  some  peculiar  class  of  *'ana,"  like  the  dimin- 
utive volumes  ^published   by  Mr,  William  I^ori  ng 
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Thb  second  class  incudes  all  those  volumes 
which  are  mainly  restricted  to  reprints  of  the  cor- 
respondence of  well-known  authors,  not  previously 
published.  Sometimes  these  compilations,  like  the 
"Charlotte  Bronte  and  Her  Circle,*'  edited  by  Mr. 
Shorter,  are  printed  for  the  use  of  the  g^eneral 
public,  but  it  more  frequently  happens  that  the 
books  owe  their  existence  to  a  desire  to  give  a 
small  circle  of  friends  some  of  that  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  an  author  which  can  be  obtained  from  a 
study  of  his  spontaneous  correspondence.  As 
may  be'readily  un4erstoo<i,  such  volumes  are  ex- 
tremely difficult  of  acquisition,  and  as  they  do  not 
come  within  the  terms  of  copyright  law,  there  is 
no  certain  means  of  tracing  them. 


Thb  last  class  is  the  despair  of  the  bibliographer 
and  the  collector.  But  they  present  a  romantic 
side  to  the  history  of  literature,  and  a  volume  deal- 
ing with  them  adequately  would  be  highly  enter- 
taining. For  instance,  the  real  reasons  why 
Byron,  Matthew  Arnold,  and  many  other  authors 
were  induced  to  destroy  or  cancel  the  issue  of 
certain  volumes  of  their  works  as  soon  as  printed 
would  make  an  interesting  chapter.  Of  Byron's 
first  work,  the  "Fugitive  Pieces,"  privately  printed 
at  Newark  in  1806,  only  three  copies  are  now 
known  to  exist,  for  he  ordered  the  entire  issue  of 
about  one  hundred  copies,  to  be  burned  almost  as 
soon  as  they  were  printed.  Another  waif  around 
which  centres  a  long  and  important  chapter  of 
literary  history  is  the  excessively  scarce  trial  print 
of  the  "Laus  Veneris,"  of  which  Moxon  issued  a 
few  copies  in  order  to  fortify  himself  with  the 
opinions  of  competent  judges  before  venturing  to 
issue  the 'Toems  and  Ballads"  of  1866.  But  even 
then  the  storm  raised  scared  Moxon  so  much  that  he 
hastily  handed  over  his  remaining  sheets  of  that 
remarkable  volume  to  Hotten  to  publish,  and  thus 
gave  rise  to  the  two  different  title-pages  prefixed 
to  this  now  famous  first  edition.  The  most  com- 
plicated example  is  that  offered  by  Tennyson  in 
his  different  versions  of  "The  Idylls  of  the  King." 
Not  only  did  many  of  the  various  sections  differ  at 
first  in  name  from  those  which  they  now  possess, 
but  as  regards  the  earliest  ones,  they  frequently 
differed  in  both  form  and  connection.  How  many 
separate  prints  were  taken,  of  these  poems  it 
appears  even  now  almost  impossible  to  tell,  and 
the  collection  of  a  complete  set  of  only  those 
known  would  be  a  very  difficult  matter.  The 
whole  subject  has  a  real  fascination,  but  if  its 
mazes  are  to  be  successfully  threaded,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  each  generation  to  gather  up  its  own 
clues. — l^iierafure. 


By  Anthony  C.  Deane. 

Theodore  Hook  died  in  August,  1841,  and  few 
writers  who  in  their  day  enjoyed  so  great  a  fame 
have  been  more  quickly  and  completely  forgotten. 
His  name,  indeed,  is  still  familiar,  but  chiefly  as 
that  of  a  man  with  a  taste  for  violent  puns  and 
practical  jokes,  as  the  embodiment  of  a  type  of 
humor  now  almost  extinct.  His  interest  for  us, 
in  other  words,  is  antiquarian  rather  than  literary. 
Our  taste  in  humor  seems  less  robust  than  it  was 
sixty  years  ago.  Hook  doubtless  would  have 
found  as  little  cause  for  mirth  in  our  own  subacid 
epigrams  as  we  in  his  boistrous  buffoonery.  The 
modern  jester  does  not  perpetrate  such  an  out- 
rage as  Hook's  famous  "Berner's  Street  Hoax." 
To  land  on  a  riverside  lawn  under  the  pretence  of 
being  a  surveyor  for  a  canal  company,  and  in  that 
character  to  dine  with  the  owner  and  make  love  to 
his  daughter,  somehow  does  not  strike  us  as  a 
rare  stroke  of  delicate  humor.  We  should  not 
greet  with  applause  a  middle-aged  member  of  the 
**Atheuaeum"  who  played  schoolboy  tricks  on  his 
fellow-guests  at  every  dinner  party  he  attended. 
Yet  Hook,  his  membership  of  the  "Athenaeum" 
notwithstanding,  did  all  these  things  with  unfail- 
ing gusto,  and  the  tale  of  each  escapade  went  the 
rounds  of  the  delighted  and  admiring  town.  He 
played  practical  jokes,  made  a  pun  in  every  other 
sentence,  sang  impromptu  songs,  scribbled  off  in- 
numerable lines  for  albums,  and  was  paid  for  all 
this  by  invitations  to  the  best  houses.  He  filled,  in 
fact,  the  not  very  dignified  post  of  a  professional 
buffoon,  and  the  fashionable  hostess  of  that  time 
would  invite  Mr.  Hook  and  his  celebrated  jokes 
to  her  table  just  as  in  these  days  she  would  sum- 
mon an  eminent  violinist  on  the  tacit  understand- 
ing that  he  brought  his  instrument  with  him.  He 
fully  understood  that  he  was  expected  to  pay  for 
his  meal  by  amusing  his  fellow-guests,  an  obliga- 
tion which  he  never  failed  to  discnarge. 

Yet  we  must  not  forget  that  in  his  lifetime  Hook 
had  another  reputation  of  a  very  different  kind. 
He  was  successful  as  a  dramacist,  as  a  novel 
writer,  and  as  a  journalist.  Underneath  the  airy 
life  of  this  society  butterfly  was  concealed  a  power 
of  industry  not  less  than  heroic,  in  the  last  six- 
teen years  of  his  life,  when  his  popularity  had 
reached  its  highest  point,  he  would  attend  every 
afternoon  party,  he  ^K)uld  dine  out  each  night 
(duly  equipped  with  new  jokes),  his  evening 
would  end  in  a  little  gambling  and  more  than  a 
little  drinking,  and  yet  during  this  period  he  was 
editor  and  almost  sole  writer  of  a  newspaper  and, 
in  addition  to  a  good  number  of  plays,  produced 
no  fewer  than  thirty-eight  novels. 

Hook  was  a  precocious  youth;  his  first  dramatic 
production,  a  comic  opera  in   two  acts,  was  per- 
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formed  at  Drury  Lane  when  he  was  seventeen, 
and  within  the  next  three  years  he  had  followed 
it  up  with  a  dozen  plays  and  farces,  in  which 
Mathews,  Liston,  and  other  leading  actors  ap- 
peared. Before  he  was  twenty  his  earliest  novel 
was  published.  At  twenty-four  he  was  appointed 
Accountant-General  and  Treasurer  at  Maritius 
with  a  salary  of  ;^2oooI  The  five  years  spent  in 
this  office  terminated  in  his  disgrace;  there  were 
large  defalcations  in  the  public  funds,  and  Hook 
returned  to  England  a  prisoner.  After  a  sojourn 
of  some  length  in  the  debtors'  prison,  he  was  re- 
leased on  the  understanding  that  he  would  pay 
oflFby  degrees  the  sum  of  ;^i2,ooo,  the  amount  of 
his  liability  to  the  Government.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  although  he  was  soon  making  a  large  income 
by  his  pen  (we  learn  from  his  diary  that  for  one 
of  his  novels  alone  he  received  ;^200o),  not  only 
did  he  fail  to  pay  a  halfpenny  of  this  debt,  but  he 
accumulated  innumerable  others.  One  of  his 
most  profitable  ventures  was  the  John  Bull  news- 
paper. This  Hook  owned,  edited,  and  wrote  well- 
nigh  the  whole  of,  and  many  of  the  political  verses 
and  parodies  which  he  contributed  to  it  are  not 
unworthy  to  rank  with  those  of  the  Anti-Jacobin  in 
savage  wit  and  effectiveness. 

To  attempt  anything  like  a  critical  estimate  of 
Hook's  literary  powers  is  not  easy.  The  vogue  of 
his  novels  is  long  since  past.  '^Gilbert  Gurney," 
perhaps  the  best  of  them,  is  largely  autobiography 
and  reads  rather  like  one  of  the  earlier  works  of 
Lever.  Its  hero,  another  Harry  Lorrequer  or 
Charles  O'Malley,  falls  continually  into  the  most 
terrible  scrapes,  from  each  of  which  he  issues  im- 
pudently triumphant.  But  of  the  descriptive 
power  and  poetry  which  Lever  held  in  reserve, 
and  of  which  we  have  glimpses  even  in  the  midst 
of  his  most  rollicking  scenes,  we  find  no  counter- 
part in  the  work  of  Hook.  His  stories  are  a  mere 
string  of  humorous  adventures,  with  very  little 
human  interest  to  make  them  live.  They  served 
their  purpose,  they  amused  the  generation  for 
which  they  were  written,  and  now  they  are  almost 
totally  forgotten.  His  verse,  however,  is  of  a  far 
higher  order  of  merit.  Most  of  it  is  not  very  inter- 
esting to  modern  readers,  for  it  deals  with  forgot- 
ten political  questions,  but,  technically  considered, 
it  is  admirably  fashioned.  It  vastly  transcends, 
for  instance,  the  cockney  rhymes  and  jingles  of 
his  friend  and  contemporary,  Barbara,  whose  **In- 
goldsby  Legends"  are  still  so  surprisingly  popular. 
One  could  wish  that  Hook  had  paid  less  attention 
to  politics,  for  the  little  **society  verse''  which  he 
wrote  is  delightful,  scarcely  inferior  to  Praed's  in 
dexterity  and  neatness.  To  that  author,  indeed, 
one  might  have  credited  these  lines,  had  they 
been  unsigned: 

"Some  women  at  parting  scarce  give  you 
So  much  as  a  single  good-bye, 


And  from  others  as  long  as  you  live,  you 
Will  never  be  blessed  with  a  sigh, 

Some  will  press  you  so  warmly  you'd  linger 
Beside  them  forever,  and  some 

Will  give  you  an  icy  forefinger. 

But  Fanny  presents  you  a  thumb  ! 
^  He  He  3|e  :)c 

"Some  talk  of  the  play  they've  been  last  at, 

And  some  of  the  steam-driven  coach, 
While  those  who  are  prudes  look  aghast  at 

Each  piece  of  new  scandal  you  broach; 
Some  talk  of  converting  the  Hindoos 

To  relish,  like  Christians,  their  rum; 
Some  give  you  a  view  from  their  windows — 

But  Fanny  gives  only  her  thumb!  " 

Delightful,  too,  is  Hook's  lament  over  the  fash- 
ion of  'daylight  dinners,"  from  which  come  these 
two  stanzas, 

When  summer's  smiles  rejoice  the  plains, 

And  deck  the  vale  with  flowers, 
And  blushing  nymphs  and  gentle  swains  * 

With  love  beguile  the  hours; 
Oh,  then  conceive  the  ills  that  mock 

A  well-dressed  London  sinner. 
Invited  just  at  seven  o'clock 

To  join  a  'daylight  dinner.' 

''The  cloth  seems  blue,  the  plate's  like  lead, 

The  faded  carpet  dirty, 
Gray  hairs  peep  out  from  each  dark  head, 

And  twenty  looks  like  thirty. 
You  sit  beside  an  heiress  gay, 

And  do  your  best  to  win  her, 
But  oh,  what  can  one  do  or  say 

If  'tis  a  daylight  dinner?  " 

Such  lines  as  these,  if  lacking  the  perfect 
smoothness  and  polish  which  should  distinguish 
the  best  light  verse,  at  least  suffice  to  make  us  re- 
gret that  Hook  did  not  give  more  attention  to  this 
field  of  literary  art,  in  which  so  few  can  achieve 
success. 

Yet,  after  all,  the  chief  impression  to  be  gained 
from  the  works  of  Theodore  Hook  is  a  sense  of 
how  great  a  change  in  taste — nay,  in  our  whole 
outlook  on  life— has  come  about  within  the  limits 
of  a  lifetime.  Those  mid-century  days  seem  so 
remote,  with  their  comfortable,  if  shallow,  optim- 
ism, their  easy-going  ways,  their  appreciation  of 
boisterous  humor!  And  if  we  seek  to  realize  a 
period  in  some  respects  more  alien  from  our  own 
than  was  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen  century, 
nowhere  can  we  find  a  better  epitome  of  it  than 

in  the  life  and  writings  of  Theodore  Hook.  A 
pathetic  and  yet  an  enviable  figure;  in  constant 
difficulty,  not  seldom  in  disgrace,  and  yet  unfail- 
ingly cheerful;  never  caring  to  look  below  the 
surface  of  life,  and  meeting  all  trouble  with  a 
laugh  and  a  joke.  Perhaps  the  laugh  was  some- 
times hollow  and  the  joke  labored,  yet  do  you 
think  that  he  would  have  bartered  them  for  our 
modern  pessimism? 

* 

"Her  Pen  Silenced  by  Death."  Headline  in 
Boston  Herald,  over  story  of  Mrs.  Southworth's 
death.  Would  not  Sir  Boyle  Roche,  of  glorious 
memory,  be  proud  of  such  a  bull? 
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L'Abbe  Prevost. 


To  the  reading  world  the  name  and  fame  of 
Antoine  Francoise  Prevost,  usually  known  as 
L'Abbe  Prevost,  are  connected  only  with  the  little 
novel  of  "Manon  Lescaut."  The  size  of  the 
learned  and  lengthy  volume  published  some  little 
time  ago  by  Hachette,  of  which  Professor  Schroe- 
der  is  the  author  [**L'Abbe  Prevost'*],  is  therefore 
somewhat  curious.  But  although  Prevost  achieved 
fame  with  one  novel  only,  he  was,  in  fact,  a  vo- 
luminous writer.  Not  only  was  he  a  novelist,  but 
criticism,  geography,  and  history  also  attracted 
him  and  afforded  work  for  his  pen.  This  volume, 
however,  is  wisely  restricted  by  its  author  to  Pre- 
vost as  a  novelist  and  critic. 

M.  Schroeder  does  not  deny  that  the  novelist 
was  not  a  model  abbe,  but  he  rejects  the  popular 
legend,  derived,  perhaps,  from  the  hero  of 
''Manon,"  that  Prevost  was,  if  not  an  abandoned 
criminal,  at  least  an  adventurer  of  the  worst  kind. 
He  has  tried  to  do  justice,  he  writes,  to  a  man  long 
misunderstood,  to  rehabilitate  a  writer  who,  "if  he 
were  not  a  model  of  abstinence  and  virtue,  at  least 
possessed  only  contempt  and  hatred  for  hypocrisy 
and  imposture." 

Prevost  was  born  on  April  i,  1697,  ^^  Hesdin, 
in  Artois,  of  prosperous,  middle-class  parents. 
After  an  education  by  the  Jesuits  at  Hesdin  he 
entered  as  a  novice  with  the  Jesuit  fathers  of  Paris. 
In  1716  he  left  the  Jesuits  for  the  army,  and  later 
the  army  for  the  Benedictines,  and  "made  profes- 
sion*' in  1721.  After  ordination  he  was  sent  to 
various  abbeys,  s^nd  in  that  of  Saint-Germain  des 
Pres  in  Paris  he  wrote  his  first  novel,  *'Memoires 
et  Aventures  d*un  Homme  de  Qualite."  But  the 
rigorous  restrictions  of  the  life  weighed  upon  him, 
and  in  1728  he  left  the  abbey,  and  for  security 
crossed  to  England. 

Of  his  impressions  of  England  Prevost  has  given 
a  pleasant  account  in  the  later  volumes  of  the 
"Memoires  d*un  Homme  de  Qualite,"  and  in  his 
later  published  journal  entitled  Pour  et  Contre, 
His  first  visit  to  England  was,  however,  soon  term- 
inated by  pecuniary  difficulties,  and  in  1729  he 
left  it  for  Holland.  At  I^a  Haye,  whither  he  went 
on  the  journalistic  or  literary  tasks  which  gave 
him  his  means  of  living,  Prevost  underwent  the 
experience  which  resulted  in  the  novel  of  "Manon 
Lescaut."  He  seems  to  have  fallen  in  love  with 
a  lady  of  no  great  character,  by  name  I^enki — 
*'*que  taut  la  Haye  connaissait  pour  une  veritable 
Sangsne**  writes  his  amiable  companion,  the  sus- 
picious Chevalier  de  Ravanne — in  a  very  blind 
fashion.  The  adventure  was  not  long  in  bearing 
fruit.  While  still  in  Holland,  in  1631,  Prevost 
published  the  exquisite  story  of  "Manon."  The 
novel  had  an  immediate  success,  and  has  remained 
to  this  day  the  admiration  of  literature.    In   1733 


he  was  again  in  I^ondon,  where  he  founded  the 
journal  called  Pour  et  Contre,  following  the  style 
of  the  Spectator,  In  this  magazine  he  wrote  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  criticism  of  English  literature, 
and,  according  to  M.  Schroeder,  contributed 
largely  to  the  wider  acquaintance  in  France  of 
England  and  the  English.  At  the  same  time  he 
was  working  at  his  interminable  novel  "Cleve- 
land." 

In  the  following  year,  however,  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Prince  de  Conti  and  the  Cardinal  de 
Bissy  he  was  able  to  return  to  France,  and  after  pass- 
ing a  fresh  novitiate,  entered  the  household  of  the 
Prince  de  Conti  as  almoner,  '^sam:  ga^e^  sans  loge- 
ment  et  sans  messed  The  position  gave  him  only  a 
refuge  from  creditors.  For  his  living  he  wrote  such 
novels  as  "Cleveland"  and  *'Le  Doyen  de  Killer- 
ine,"  which  began  to  appear  in  1735.  The  year 
1741  he  passed  in  Berlin,  Brussells,  and  Frankfort, 
and  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
France.  He  translated — prodigious  task! — the 
novels  of  Richardson — "Pamela,"  "Clarisse"  and 
**Grandison" — and  commenced  a  vast  historical 
and  geographical  work  entitled  "L'Histoire  des 
Voyages."  In  1754  he  was  nominated  by  Pope 
Benedict  XIV.  to  the  priory  of  Saint  Georges 
de  Gesnes.  Prevost  appears  to  have  taken  pos- 
session of  the  priory  by  proxy  and  never  to  have 
visited  Saint  Georges.  His  literary  activity  con- 
tinued to  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1764  at 
Saint  Firmin,  near  Chantilly;  and  was  caused  by 
apoplexy. 

For  an  analysis  of  the  novels  of  Prevost  other 
than  "Manon"  we  must  refer  the  curious  to  the 
volume  of  M.  Schroeder,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  the  extent  to  which  England  had  entered 
into  the  literary  conciousness  of  Prevost.  The 
"Doyen  de  Killerine"  is  an  Irish  story  which  has 
been  compared  with  the  "Vicar  of  Wakefield"; 
the  hero  of  "Cleveland"  is  a  natural  son  of  Crom- 
well. For  the  subjects  of  his  historical  works  he 
takes  the  Margaret  of  Anjou,  who  figured  in  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  and  William  the  Conqueror. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  transplants  his  "Histoire 
d-^une  Grecque  Moderne,"  a  story  founded  on  a 
Parisian  episode,  to  Turkey. 

The  novel  of  "Manon"  was  intended  by  Prevost 
to  be  an  appendix — ^'maisqiiel appendiceP*  t.iic\2\ms 
M.  Schroeder — to  the  "Memoires  d'un  Homme  de 
Qualite."  In  the  history  of  fiction  the  peculiar 
charm  and  pathos  of  the  story  stand  alone.  The 
inevitableness  of  the  tale,  the  fascination  of  the 
complicated  and  faithless  Manon,  the  suffering  of 
her  lover,  these  are  things  which  no  writer  has 
touched  with  an  equal  exquisiteness.  The  art  of 
concealing  art  has  no  finer  example  than  this' 
novel.  Indeed,  every  word  of  it  is  so  perfectly 
natural  and  simple  that  the  idea  of  art  seems 
cumbersome  in  comparison  with  its  charmed  sim- 
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plicity.  It  is  too  well  known  to  permit  a  recapitu- 
lation of  the  story  here,  and  indeed  the  plot  is  so 
slight  that  a  brief  condensation  of  it  seems  common- 
place and  uninteresting.  But  it  is  a  permanent 
addition  to  the  world's  collection  of  unfortunate 
love  stories.  The  enslavement  of  the  youthful 
Chevalier  des  Grieux,  his  devotion  to  a  faithless 
mistress,  are  not  the  principal  features  of  the 
novel.  It  is  in  the  character  of  Manon  that  Prevost 
has  attained  his  highest  originality — Manon,  w^ho 
is  at  one  and  the  same  time  a  symbol  of  simplicity 
and  of  rouerie;  who  loves  while  she  betrays,  and 
betrays  though  she  loves;  who  is  at  once  constant 
and  fickle,  remorseful  and  infamous,  and  whatever 
she  might  be  at  any  given  moment  is  always  the 
adorable  and  delightful — at  least,  to  the  reader. 
At  a  later  date  Prevost  himself  wrote  in  his  Pour 
et  Contre  an  apology  for  his  novel,  naively  pointing 
out  the  moral  of  the  tale,  ''les  dangers  du  deregle- 
mentr  Undoubtly,  this  moral  may  be  read  into  it; 
but  it  is  better  omitted.  The  story  is  very  much 
less  an  illustration  of  the  dangers  of  unchecked 
emotion  than  an  example  of  inevitable  tragedy, 
the  Greek  necessity  or  fate.  But  the  picture  of 
Prevost  "pointing  his  moral"  is  a  trifle  ludicrous 
and  does  prove  that  we  have  advanced  a  little, 
since  it  is  not  usual  for  a  novelist  now  to  explain 
the  virtuous  tendencies  of  his  work.  Although 
it  is  usual  to  deny  to  the  novel  the  dignity  of  the 
tragedy  in  verse,  yet  the  tragedy  of  such  a  novel 
as  *^Manon"  is  not  less  terrible  and  poignant  than 
that  of  CBdipus  or  Othello,  if  looked  at  from  a 
moral  point  of  view.  To  Des  Grieux  the  sight  of 
his  mistress  carried  from  Paris  to  Harve  with  a 
convoy  oifilles  is  not  less  agonizing  than  the  moral 
torture  of  the  protagonists  of  Shakespeare  and 
Sophocles. — Literature, 

Bargain  Hunting  in  Old  Books. 


Every  once  in  a  while  is  heard  the  wail  of  a 
discouraged  collecter  who  laments  the  passing  of 
a  time  when  bargains  in  old  books  could  be  ''picked 
up."  The  now  priceless  gems  of  Americana  which 
Brinley  and  Henry  Stevens  secured  for  a  few 
pence  are  spoken  of  in  envious  accents,  while  on 
going  back  to  an  earlier  period,  we  are  told  of  a 
golden  age  when  quarto  Caxtons  were  sold  for  ten 
shillings,  folios  going  for  a  guinea  apiece.  In  that 
day,  too,  a  first  folio  Shakespeare  could  readily  be 
obtained  for  a  ten-pound  note,  while  such  books 
as  Denton's  **New  York,"  Smith's  "History  of  Vir- 
ginia," "The  New  England  Primer,"  if  sold  at  all, 
were  thrust  upon  unwilling  buyers  at  prices  rang- 
ing from  sixpense  to  a  crown.  "No,"  cries  the 
wood- be  collector,  "I  was  born  too  late;  these  are 
bargainless  days  and  inexhaustable  must  be  the 
purse  of  him  who  would  buy  books!" 


Foolish  man,  thou  art  either  blind,  ignorant,  or 
lazy.  We  aflBrm,  and  will  prove,  that  we  are 
living  in  the  midst  of  plenty,  that  at  no  other  time 
and  in  no  other  place  (always  excepting  London) 
could  such  bargains  be  secured  as  to-day  in  New 
York.  You  smile  sadly,  you  are  incredulous,  but, 
faint-hearted  one,  do  you  know  that  a  very  little 
while  since  a  well-known  Brooklyn  collector 
bought  one  of  the  rarest  of  Hawthorne's  books — 
"The  Universal  History— both  volumes  complete, 
for  25  cents?  This  bargain  was  found  in  a  New 
York  book  store.  Another  man  secured  for  a  few 
dollars  a  remarkably  interesting  engraving  by 
Amos  Doolittle.  It  was  intended  as  a  memorial  to 
oflBcers  killed  at  the  beginning  of  the  Rovolution 
and  is  easily  worth  $200.  But  it  was  bought  in  a 
furniture  auction  room  on  Fifth  avenue  a  very 
little  while  since  for  a  modest  sum. 

Within    two   years   a   volume   of  the   "Massa- 
chusetts Laws"  has  been  sold  for  $3  at  auction  in 
Boston.     At  the  end  were  bound  some  additional 
laws  of  later  date.     One  of  these  was  imperfect, 
and  the  cataloguer,  thinking  it  part  of  the  volume 
as  originally  published,  said  in  the  sale  catalogue, 
"imperfect  at  end."     The  buyer  sent  the  book    to 
England   (after  removing  the  one  imperfect  law) 
and  it  sold  at  Sotheby's  for  the  substantial  price  of 
jQ2y\     Did  not  "Outcroppings,"  a  volume  contain- 
ing Bret  Harte's  earliest  printed  efforts,   sell   for 
between   $20   and  $30  in  a  recent  auction?     But 
the  collector  who  had  owned  it  paid   only   a   few 
cents   for  it.      A   well-known    autograph   dealer 
bought  a  large  quantity  of  Madison  papers  at    a 
Philadelphia  auction — his  outlay  for  the   whole 
being  less   than   $1,000.     Within   sixty   days    he 
received  an  oflfer  of  $7,500  for  them.     Like  a  sen- 
sible man  he  accepted  it. 

In  an  up-town  book  store  may  be  seen  half  a 
dozen  original  water  colors  by  William  Blake. 
They  are  valued  in  the  hundreds,  but  all  were 
picked  up  in  one  of  New  York's  largest  art  auction 
rooms  for  about  $10  each.  The  magnificent  series 
of  New  York  Revolutionary  broadsides  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  John  D.  Crimmins,  originally 
formed  by  Gerard  Bancker,  were  picked  up  at 
ridiculously  low  prices.  The  photographic  fac- 
similes of  some  have  been  published  and  sold  for 
a  higher  price  than  the  originals  cost. 

But  there  is  a  wider  range  for  the  bargain 
hunter  than  to  look  for  articles  of  established 
value.  He  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  to-morrow,  that  what  he  slighting^ly 
passed  by  to-day  may  in  a  few  years  become 
precious.  To  buy  with  an  eye  to  the  future  re- 
quires more  than  knowledge  of  present  values. 
To  him  ambitious  to  anticipate  the  future  there 
must  attach  a  keenness  of  judgment,  a  faultless- 
nessof  taste,  a  contempt  for  ridicule,  and  a  match* 
less  patience,  which  few  men  possess.    He   musi 
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be  a  born  collector,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word.  Such  a  man  was  Brinley,  such  a  man  was 
Fredrickson,  and  such  a  man  was  the  late  T.  J. 
McKee. 

Possibly  the  likeliest  lines  for  **finds''  to-day 
are  items  relating  to  the  Revolution,  handsome 
specimens  of  American  bookbindings  executed 
before  1830,  and  books  illustrated  with  copper 
plates  by  American  engravers.  There  are  scores 
of  books  today  of  the  latter  kind  waiting  for  pur- 
chasers in  New  York  book  stores  and  now  to  be 
had  for  nominal  prices.  Take  such  a  book  as 
Morse's  "American  Geography.'*  The  ordinary 
Americana  collector  would  pass  it  by  without  a 
thought.  The  latter-day  Brinley  would  buy  it  at 
the  $3  or  $4  usually  asked  and  would  know  he 
had  secured  a  bargain.  Of  this  book  it  is  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  first,  second,  and  third  editions. 
You  ask  why?  Go  and  look  at  the  engravers' 
names  upon  the  maps,  read  the  prefaces  to  the 
various  editions  and  become  a  wiser  man.  For 
about  the  same  price  as  you  must  pay  for  Morse 
you  can  buy  a  first  edition  of  "Hiawatha."  Buy 
it.  In  a  few  years  you  will  be  very  well  con- 
tented. Buy  all  the  Hawthornes,  all  the  Irvings, 
all  the  Coopers — in  fact,  any  books  by  the  great 
writers  of  this  country,  and  you  cannot  go  wrong. 
Most  of  them  are  disgracefully  cheap,  but  they 
won't  always  be.  Read  the  lives  of  great  writers, 
learn  of  theirearly  books,  be  equipped  with  special 
knowledge,  and  you  will  make  values.  Don't 
remain  among  the  dumb  driven  cattle  collectors; 
be  a  hero  in  the  strife. 

Go  and  ask  half  a  dozen  dealers  if  they  have 
Franklin  Evans'  '^The  Story  of  an  Inebriate." 
The  chances  are  if  one  did  have  a  copy  he  wouldn't 
know  it;  it  would  be  in  a  pile  with  **other  junk." 
But  if  you  chance  to  find  it,  be  sure  to  buy  it,  be- 
cause it  is  the  work  of  Walt  Whitman,  his  first 
publication;  and  there  is  no  record  of  a  copy  hav- 
ing sold  at  auction.  Nothing  is  hopeless,  nothing 
absolutely  unobtainable.  A  member  of  the  Grolier 
Club  bought  a  copy  of  the  1655  edition  of  "The 
Rape  of  lyucrece"  for  a  song,  but  it  lacked  the  rare 
and  beautiful  frontispiece.  He  never  expected  to 
get  it,  but  going  over  some  prints  one  day  in  a 
well-known  print  store,  he  saw  a  beautiful  im- 
pression of  the  very  print  wanted  to  complete  his 
book.  Both  together  cost  him  about  $75.  As 
things  go  nowadays^,  we  suppose  $500  would  be  a 
moderate  estimate  of  his  perfect  book. 

How  foolish,  then,  with  such   experiences — all 

of  recent  date — it  is  to  talk  of  the  passing   of  the 

time  for  bargains.  Seek  and  ye  shall  find  them; 
use  your  eyes  and  your  brains  and  you  will  soon 
learn  how  the  work  pays,  mentally,  physically, 
(you  will  have  lots  of  walking,)  and  financially. 
Forget  the  impossibilities,  the  Caxtons  and  first 
folios,  and  go  for  the  things  there  remain  chances 
to  secure. — New  York  Times, 


Tolstoy  Revised  and  Unrevised- 


Any  one  who  has  read  Tolstoy's  "Kreutzer 
Sonata*'  knows  that,  even  when  the  most  worthy 
purpose  inspires  him,  his  work  can  not  always  be 
counted  on  as  appropriate  to  the  pages  of  a  popu- 
lar magazine.  When  his  latest  novel,  "Resurrec- 
tion," was  withdrawn  by  Tolstoy's  agent  in  Eng- 
land from  the  pages  of  The  Cosmopolitan y  after  the 
first  instalment  of  twelve  chapters  had  been  pub- 
lished, because  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  ed- 
itor of  the  magazine,  it  was  supposed  that  those 
alterations  were  such  as  were  rendered  necessary 
by  Tolstoy's  unshrinking  treatment  of  the  social 
evil.  The  complaint  made  by  Tolstoy's  friends, 
however,  goes  farther  then  that.  His  literary 
style  and  social  views  were  also,  as  charged  by 
Mr.  H.  P.  Archer  in  the  London  Chronicle^  fla- 
grantly misrepresented;  in  fact,  the  American  cen- 
sorship "would  have  been  remarkably  thorough 
even  for  Russia."  This  censorship  is  the  more  re- 
sented because  the  work  was  written  as  a  labor  of 
love,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  aid  of  the  persecuted 
Doukhobors,  and»  according  to  Tolstoy's  statements 
to  Mr.  Archer,  the  distinguished  Russian  had  never 
written  any  other  work  that  "so  utterly  captured 
him."  Mr.  Archer  goes  on  to  specify  the  nature 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  author's  manuscript: 

"For  instance,  Tolstoy  describes  a  girl  of  fifteen 
running  swiftly,  *her  firm  young  legs  moving 
rapidly.'  The  censor  objects  to  *legs'  as  indecent, 
and  makes  her  *supple  limbs'  move  rapidly. 
Nekhludoff,  the  hero,  is  described  as  being  *quite 
pure'  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  Too  suggestive,  de- 
cides the  censor;  *still  quite  unfamiliar  with  the 
ways  of  the  world'  is  a  more  delicate  way  of  put- 
ting it.  'This  unmarried  woman  had  a  baby  every 
year.'  *Badly  cared  for»  with  no  particular  ideas  of 
the  ethics  of  life,  she  had  lived  in  a  desultory  way,* 
is  the  elaborate  circumventing  phrase  of  Tolstoy's 
censor.  Tol&toy  nowhere  says  she  was  badly  cared 
for,  and  does  not  mention  her  deficiency  of  ideas 
of  the  ^ethics  of  life.' " 

Tolstoy  applies  the  scriptural  command,  "Judge 
not  that  ye  be  not  judged,"  to  courts  as  well  as  to 
individuals,  and  this  attitude,  as  expressed  in 
"Resurrection,"  required  more  editing: 

"The  description  of  the  trial  of  Maslova  is  in- 
stinct with  a  gentle  irony,  reflected  in  the  char- 
acterization of  the  the  court  officials  and  the  des- 
cription of  the  proceedings.  It  is  impossible  here 
to  detail  the  numerous  alterations  made  in  this 
court  scene.  The  chapters  are  cut  about,  trans- 
posed, and  altered  throughout — rewritten  in 
fact.  The  omissions,  almost  without  exception,  are 
those  passages  expressing  Tolstoy's  conviction  of 
the  error  of  men  judging  one  another,  and  with- 
out these  passages  the  chapters  are  comparatively 
colorless  and  dull." 

Tolstoy  also  takes  occasion  to  express  his  con- 
demnation (with  Henry  George)  of  the  private 
ownership  of  land;  but  "the  censor  actually  alters 
the   whole  thing,  and   corrects  the  novel   so  that 
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the  emphasis  is  removed  from  a  condemnation 
of  private  land-owning  in  general  to  a  condemna- 
tion limited  fo  the  cruelty  and  injustice  practised 
under  Russian  landlordism.'' 

As  the  Russian  censor  altered  the  same  passages 
so  as  to  absolve  the  land  system  of  Russia  while 
condemning  that  of  other  countries,  the  American 
censor's  course  has  a  sort  of  poetical  justice  in  it. 

Another  of  the  counts  in  Mr.  Archer's  indict- 
ment is  that  Tolstoy's  simple  and  unpretentious 
style  is  changed  into  a  more  florid  style;  as,  for 
instance,  "He  took  his  siesta  under  the  trees"; 
and,  "she  remembered  her  present  position"  be- 
comes **some  remembrance  of  the  past  to  mind  in 
contrast  with  her  present  position." 

EDGAR  A.  POE 


Reminiscences  of  Gabriel  Harrison,  an  Actor,  Still  Living  in 

Brooklyn. 

An  old  man  sat  in  a  big  armchair,  puffing  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke  into  the  air.     He  was  gazing  into 
the  smoke  with  meditative  eyes,  as  if  it  were  the 
misty  curtain  of  bygone  years,  and  he  was  telling 
what   he  saw — a  picture  of  the  days.in  old   New 
York  when  "Prince"  John  Van  Buren,  the  son  of 
the  President,  led  nightly  gatherings  of  good  fel- 
lows in  the  cozy  taverns  around  the  Park  Theatre 
in    Park  Row;  when  the  dramatic  and    literary 
lions  were   entertained   by  social  leaders  in  their 
residences  on  Cherry  Hill,  and  when  obscure  and 
struggling  poets  like  Poe  were  fond  of  wandering 
in  the  quiet  lanes  above  Fourteenth  street.     The 
old  man  saw  himself  in  stirring  scenes  of  the  old 
days,  for  he  was  Gabriel  Harrison,  who  was  a  pop- 
ular young  actor  in  the  forties,  and  also  an  artist 
and  politician  and  friend  of  celebrated  men.     Of 
all  these  wise  and  witty  gentlemen  he  is  the  sole 
survivor.    He  lives  in  Brooklyn  with  his  memories 
and  his  mementos  of  great  names  and  great  occa- 
sions. 

He  received  me  in  his  "den,"  the  walls  of  which 
are  adorned  with  queer  theatrical  trophies  and 
with  paintings  and  engravings  from  his  own  brush 
and  pencil.  The  originals  of  his  illustrations  for 
his  "Life  of  Forrest"  were  here,  and  many  other 
products  of  his  artistic  talent;  but  all  seemed  dom- 
inated by  one  picture — a  striking  portrait  of  a  man 
with  a  great  brow,  overhanging,  large,  melancholy 
eyes  set  in  a  face  that  was  peculiarly  sensitive 
and  expressive. 

"I  remember  well  the  day,"  Mr.  Harrison  was 
saying,  "when  I  took  the  daguerreotype  of  Poe 
from  which  I  made  that  portrait.  It  was,  I  think, 
in  1846,  and  soon  after  I  had  temporarily  aban- 
doned my  stage  career  to  give  play  to  my  artistic 
tendencies  as  chief  operator  for  the  celebrated 
'■^ohn  Plumb  in  his  daguerreoty  ping  establishment. 


This  art  was  then  comparatively  new,  you  know, 
and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
world.  I  was  one  of  Poe's  few  intimate  friends. 
He  would  drop  into  the  studio  at  about  closing 
time  in  the  afternoon,  and  we  would  walk  up  town 
together,  or  down  Broadway  to  the  Battery,  where 
we  would  sit  on  the  old  stone  buttress  and  talk 
poetry  and  philosophy  as  the  golden  sunset  was 
reflected  upon  the  waters  of  the  bay  and  the 
shadows  deepened  over  on  the  wooded  shore  of 
Long  Island. 

"I  asked  Poe  several  times  when  he  was  at  the 
studio  to  sit  for  his  portrait,  but  he  always  refused 
on  the  ground  that  his  clothes  were  too  shabby 
But  one  afternoon   I  caught  him  in  an  unusually 
complacent  mood  and  obtained  the  original  of  the 
engraving  you  see  there   on    the  wall.     This  was 
but  three  years  before  Poe's  death,  and  he  was  not 
at  all   prosperous.     I   recollect  that  once  we  were 
walking   up  town  together  late  in  the  day  when 
Poe   began  to  sway  from   side   to  side  and  then 
stopped.     He  said  he  felt  faint.     We  went  into  a 
cafe,  where  we  had  a  glass  of  wine  and  a  biscuit. 
Poe   then  told   me  that  his  sudden  dizziness  was 
the   result  of   not  having   eaten    anything   since 
early  morning. 

"The  manner  in  which  Poe  and  I  first  came  to 
scrape  an  acquaintance  was,  on  his  side,  thor- 
oughly characteristic  Perhaps  you  would  like 
to  hear  the  story.  Well,  in  1843  I  decided  that 
riches  in  real  life  would  be  more  satisfy  ing  than 
prodigious  wealth  as  a  mimic  king  or  lord,  and  so 
I  opened  a  store  for  the  sale  of  general  merchan- 
dise. My  shop  was  a  part  of  the  property  of  Wil- 
liam Niblo,  and  was  on  the  corner  of  Broadway 
and  Prince  street.  Next  door  was  the  florist  estab- 
lishment of  Grant  Thorburn,  the  eccentric  Scotch- 
man and  author  of  *Forty  Years  in  America,' 
*Flowers  from  Larry  Todd's  Garden,*  etc. 

"One    chilly  evening    I    happened    to    glance 
through  my  window  and  saw  a  small  man  with  a 
large   head   looking  in   rather  wistfully  at  some 
beautiful  plugs  of  tobacco  I  had  displayed.     In  a 
moment  he  entered  and  asked  the  price  of  tobacco. 
When  I  had  told  him  he  made  no  move  to  buy, 
and  after  a  few  general  remarks  started  to  leave, 
I  was  struck  by  a  certain  indefinite  something  in 
his  manner,  by  his  voice,  and  by  his  fine  articula- 
tion.    My  ear  was  very  sensitive  on  this  point,  for 
the  reason  that  I  was  an  actor,  and  because  I  had 
been  taught  to  read  by  Aaron  Burr,  the  finest  nat- 
ural elocutionist   I  ever  listened  to.    So  I  oflPered 
the  man  a  piece  of  tobacco.    He  accepted,  thanked 

me,  and  departed.  Two  or  three  weeks  afterward 
he  came  in  again.  At  the  time  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  throes  of  composing  a  campaign  song  for 
the  White  Eagle  Club,  a  political  organization  of 
which  I  was  President. 

**  *Ah,'  said  my  visitor,  *I  see  you  are   writing^; 
I'll  call  again.' 
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"  *Wait  a  moment/  I  called  to  him.  *  Perhaps 
you  can  help  me.  I'm  trying  to  write  a  song  for 
my  political  club.' 

"He  immediately  showed  interest  and  sat  down 
when  I  began  to  explain  the  matter  to  him. 

"  *Let  me  have  your  pencil/  he  said.  At  that 
moment  a  customer  came  in.  In  about  fifteen  min- 
utes I  returned  to  my  visitor. 

"  'There,'  he  said,  handing  me  the  paper,  *how 

will  that  do?'     What  was  my  surprise  when  I  saw 

written  a  song  of  five  stanzas  with  chorus.  At  this 

moment,  nearly  sixty  years  later,  I  can  remember 

only  a  few  lines,  which  ran  thus: 

"  'See  the  White  Eagle  soaring  aloft  to  the  sky, 
Wakening  the  broad  welkin  with  his  loud  battle  cry; 
Then  here's  the  White  Eagle,  full  daring  is  he. 
As  he  sails  on  his  pinions  o'er  valley  and  sea.' 

"  I  was  delighted  and  wanted  to  pay  him  some- 
thing for  his  trouble,  but  the  only  thing  he  would 
accept  was  a  bag  of  my  best  coflFee.  As  he  was 
going  I  said  that  I  should  like  to  know  his  name. 
**  'Certainly,*  he  answered,  with  a  faint  smile. 
'Thaddeus  Perley,  at  your  service.' 

"I  had  *Mr.  Perleys'  song  set  to  music  and  .  we 
sang  it  with  great  success  throughout  the  cam- 
paign. But  I  saw  nothing  of  its  author.  I  felt 
curious  about  a  man  who  could  drop  into  a  shop, 
write  a  poem,  and  leave  again  inside  of  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes. 

"One  of  my  friends  was  Fitz- Greene  Halleck, 
then  private  secretary  to  John  Jacob  Astor,  whose 
office  was  in  a  small  brick  building  in  Prince 
Street,  two  doors  from  Broadway  and  only  a  few 
steps  from  our  store.  Halleck  often  would  come 
around  to  the  shop  in  the  evening.  I  had  par- 
titioned off  a  cozy  corner  with  a  pile  of  tea  boxes, 
and'  there  we  would  sit  and  discuss  the  topics  of 
the  day.  Frequently  old  Grant  Thorburn  would 
join  us,  and  he  was  welcome,  for  he  was  brimful 
of  incidents  of  the  country  he  had  left  behind  him, 
and  never  spoiled  a  good  story  in  the  telling. 

One  night  after  Halleck,  Thorburn  and  myself 
had  been  ensconced  in  our  corner  for  several 
hours  talking  of  many  things  and  feeling  the 
more  comfortable  for  a  storm  outside,  Halleck  and 
I  decided  that  it  was  time  to  conduct  our  old 
friend,  who  had  been  sampling  my  stock  of  vintage 
with  some  zest,  to  his  flowery  kingdom  next  door. 
We  put  him  to  bed  and  then  returned  to  the  shop. 
I  was  surprised  to  see  a  man  standing  by  the 
counter.    I  stepped  quickly  forward. 

"  *Why,  good  evening,  Mr.  Perley,  I  began. 
Halleck  interrupted  me.  'Great  heavens,  Poe,  is 
this  you!'  he  exclaimed.  Toe?  This  is  Mr.  Par- 
ley,* I  broke  in. 

'Toe  looked  at  me  and  then  at  Halleck,  and 
after  an  instant's  hesitation  said:  'The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  Halleck,  I  have  made  this  gentleman's 
acquaintance  under  the  name  of  Perley;  no  harm 


was  intended  and  none  done.  I  knew  that  the 
facts  would  develop  themselves.  I  have  walked 
several  miles  through  the  sleet  and  rain,  and,  see- 
ing a  light  in  here,  thought  that  perhaps  Mr. 
Harrison  would  let  me  warm  up  somewhat.' 

**  'Why,  of  course,'  I  answered;  *bere  is  the 
stove  behind  the  tea  boxes  almost  red  hot.  Take 
off  your  coat  and  dry  it.  What  will  you  have, 
some  of  this  old  port?'  I  spread  out  some  crackers, 
an  old  English  pineapple  cheese,  and  we  all 
nibbled  and  bent  our  elbows  in  homage  to  his 
crimson  majesty  the  old  port,  and  talked  of  pleas- 
ant things  till  my  big  clock  struck  the  hour  of 
midnight.  Poe  left  with  Halleck  and  stopped  at 
his  bouse  that  night.  He  returned  to  his  home  in 
Philadelphia  the  next  day,  I  believe,  but  soon 
afterward  came  to  New  York  to  reside. 

*Toe  died  in  1849,  ^^^  quite  accidentally,  in 
1852,  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  his  mother  in- 
law, Mrs.  Marie  Cleram.  Lawyer  S.  D.  Lewis,  the 
husband  of  Stella  Lewis,  the  poet,  invited  me  to 
his  home  in  Dean  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  there,  to 
my  utter  astonishment,  I  met  Mrs.  Clemm,  of 
whom  Poe  had  spoken  to  me  many  times.  She 
was  a  handsome  old  lady,  with  white  hair,  half 
covered  by  a  pretty  trimmed  cap.  We  talked 
much  about  her  *£ddie,'  as  she  called  Poe,  and  not 
a  great  while  afterward,  so  quickly  did  our  friend- 
ship grow,  she  named  me  her  second  Eddie,  and 
asked  me  to  call  her  'Muddie,'  as  Poe  had  done. 
Mr.  Lewis  gave  Mrs.  Clemm  a  comfortable  home 
for  many  years,  but  finally  the  Lewis  family  was 
broken  up,  and  Mrs.  Clemm  was  taken  to  the 
Church  Home  in  Baltimore.  While  she  was  there 
I  presented  her  with  a  portrait  of  Poe,  colored 
with  the  hues  of  his  eyes,  hair,  complexion,  and 
dress,  which  I  made  from  the  daguerreotype  I 
took  of  him  in  1847.  ^ts.  Clemm  was  so  grateful 
for  the  photograph  that  she  took  from  her  finger 
her  own  and  Poe's  wedding  ring  solidified  into 
one  and  gave  it  to  me.  This  ring  and  the  colored 
photograph  I  have  since  presented  to  the  Long 
Island  Historical  Societv." 

Gabriel  Harrison  is  a  stanch  defender  of  Poe's 
memory.  He  is  the  poet's  sole  surviving  friend — 
the  one  connecting  link  between  the  present  gen- 
eration and  Poe  the  man. 


Thomas  Hardy  writes  his  novels  with  copying 
ink,  so  that  he  always  hms  a  duplicate  of  each 
story  on  hand,  without  invoking  the  services  of  a 
copyist.  He  considers  3,000  words  a  good  day's 
work.  As  everybody  knows,  it  was  **Tess"  that 
brought  him  with  a  rush  from  the  ranks  of  the 
well-known  novelists  into  the  more  limited  class 
who  are  **great"  because  they  have  made  a  sensa- 
tion. It  may  be  of  interest  to  learn  what  Mr. 
Hardy  himself  thought  of  "Tess"  before  it  saw  the 
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light  of  print.  In  the  course  of  an  interview  with 
the  correspondent  of  a  Boston  paper  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1892,  he  said: 

The  Graphic  hsiS  now  a  story  of  mine,  the  last  I 
have  written,  in  which  I  have  taken  more  interest 
than  in  any  of  my  stories.  Of  course  I  do  not 
know  how  the  public  will  take  to  it. 

It  was  owing  to  a  happy  coincidence  connected 
with  the  name  of  his  second  book  that  Hardy  ob- 
tained almost  his  earliest  encouragement.  **Under 
the  Greenwood  Tree"  was  lying  neglected  on  a 
second-hand  bookstall  when  Frederick  Green- 
wood, at  that  time  editor  of  the  Cbr«^/7/,  chanced 
to  see  it,  and,  attracted  by  the  sight  of  his  own 
name,  picked  it  up,  saw  its  worth,  and  gave  its 
author  an  order  which  resulted  in  **Far  From  the 
Madding  Crowd." 

This  same  Fiederick  Greenwood  first  stood 
sponsor  for  still  another  light  in  the  firmament  of 
contemporary  fiction.  It  was  his  keen  judgment 
that  detected  the  genius  in  **An  Auld  Licht  Com- 
munity," submitted  to  the  S"/.  James  Gazette^  and 
thus  launched  J.  M.  Barrie  on  the  sea  of  glory. 

Barrie,  by  the  way,  was  the  most  indolent  of 
schoolboys,  and  one  of  his  first  effusions  to  see  the 
light  of  type  was  a  letter  to  a  Dumfries  paper 
signed  ** Paterfamilias,"  urging  the  wisdom  of 
pupils  having  longer  holidays. 
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A  CHAPTER  OF  STORIES   FROM  THE  EXPERIENCES  OF 

BOOK  COLLECTORS. 

''Bargains,  real  bargains!"  observes  Andrew 
Lang  in  his  letter  of  advice  to  a  young  American 
book-hunter,  "are  so  rare  that  you  may  hunt  for 
a  lifetime  and  never  meet  one." 

Yet  most  book-hunters  like  to  tell  of  a  trouvaille 
or  two  within  the  ken  of  their  own  experiences. 

Mr.  William  Carew  Hazlitt,  according  to  his 
"Confessions  of  a  Collector,"  could  seldom  cross 
the  doorstep  of  a  book  shop  without  stumbling 
on  a  bargain.  The  following  is  merely  a  sample 
instance: 

"But  the  most  signal  acquisition  on  my  part 
was  the  series  of  the  Somers  Tracts  in  thirty  folio 
volumes,  which  had  belonged  to  the  famous  chan- 
cellor, and  had  passed  through  several  hands,  but 
were  still  in  the  original  calf  binding  This  set  of 
books  and  tracts  comprised  some  of  the  rarest 
Americana,  especially  the  "Laws  of  New  York," 
printed  there  in  1693-4,  and  probably  one  of  the 
earliest  specimens  of  local  typography.  I  forget 
what  I  left  with  the  auctioneers;  but  the  price  at 
which  the  hammer  fell  was  £6\.  A  single  item 
was  worth  double  that  sum,  and  there  were  hun- 
dreds and  hundreds.    What  a  lottery  !" 


The  late  Henry  Stevens  had  the  true  Ver- 
monter's  instinct  for  scenting  a  bargain.  In  his 
"  Recollections  pf  Mr.  James  Lenox/'  he  narrates 
how  he  acquired  for  a  few  shillings  a  line  copy  of 
the  Bay  Psalm  Book — a  rarity  that  has  since  been 
sold  for  more  than  a  thousand  dollars: 

"Only  an  experienced  collector  can  judge  of 
my  surprise  and  inward  satisfaction,  when,  on  the 
1 2th  January,  1855,  ^^  Sotheby's,  at  one  of  the 
sales  of  Pickering's  stock,  after  untying  parcel 
after  parcel  to  see  what  I  might  chance  to  see,  and 
keeping  ahead  of  the  auctioneer,  Mr.  Wilkinson, 
on  resolving  to  prospect  in  one  parcel  more  before 
he  overtook  me,  my  eye  rested  for  a  moment  only 
on  the  long-lost  Benjamin,  clean  and  unspotted. 
I  instantly  closed  the  parcel  (which  was  described 
in  the  catalogue  as  lot  *53i,  Psalmes,  other  Edi- 
tions, 1630  to  1675,  black  letter,  a  parcel'),  and 
tightened  the  string,  just  as  Alfred  came  to  lay  it 
on  the  table.  A  cold-blooded  coolness  seized  me, 
and  advancing  towards  the  table  behind  Mr.  Lilly. 
I  quietly  bid  in  a  perfectly  neutral  tone  *  six- 
pence,' and  so  the  bids  went  on  by  sixpences  until 
half  a  crown  was  reached,  and  Mr.  Lilly  had  loos- 
ened the  string.  Taking  up  this  very  volume,  he 
turned  to  me  and  remarked  that  *  This  looks  a  rare 
edition,  Mr.  Stevens;  don't  you  think  so?  I  do 
not  remember  having  seen  it  before,'  and  raised 
the  bidding  to  five  shillings.  I  replied  that  I  had 
little  doubt  of  its  rarity,  though  comparatively 
a  lattt  edition  of  the  Psalms,  and  at  the  same  time 
gave  Mr.  Wilkinson  a  six-penny  nod.  Thence- 
forward a  *  spirited  competition  arose  between 
Mr.  Lilly  and  myself,  until  finally  the  lot  was 
knocked  down  to  'Stevens'  for  nineteen  shil- 
lings !  I  then  called  out  with  perhaps  more  en- 
ergy than  discretion,  *  Delivered!'  On  pocketing 
this  volume,  leaving  the  other  seven  to  take  the 
usual  course,  Mr.  Lilly  and  others  inquired  with 
some  curiosity,  *What  rarity  have  you  got  now?' 
*  Oh,  nothing,'  said  I,  *  but  the  first  English  book 
printed  in  America.'  There  was  a  pause  in  the 
sale,  while  all  had  a  good  look  at  the  little 
stranger." 

The  auction  value  of  the  four  Shakespeare 
folios  ii  about  $1,200.  Percy  Fitzgerald,  in  The 
Book-Fancier^  unblushingly  tells  how  he  secured 
the  four  precious  folios  for  ;^3o.  By  way  of  in- 
troduction, he  gives  the  high  prices  brought  by 
similar  sets  at  English  sales,  and  adds  that  he  de- 
termined to  show  that  a  man  need  not  necessarily 
bankrupt  himself  to  acquire  the  precious  volumes, 
if  he  only  knows  how  to  wait: 

"  In  this  spirit  I  determined  to  watch  and  wait 
patiently,  and  secure  not  only  a  folio,  but  the 
four,  and  in  less  than  two  years  success  crowned 
me.  I  began  with  a  second  folio,  and  found  an 
honest,  respectable  copy,  lacking,  of  course,  por- 
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trait,  title  and  the  last  two  leaves,  which  could  be 
'supplied  in  fac-simile.'  For  him  I  paid  2£  los. 
Next  came  a  damaged  fourth  folio,  secured  for  a 
'song,' but  which,  exchanged,  brought  a  perfect 
one  at  a  cost  of  £j.  Next  followed  a  first  folio 
for  ;^i2,  wanting  a  play  at  the  end  and  the  title, 
but  haviiig  all  the  'prefatory  matter.'  I^astly 
came  the  third,  for  ;^8.  The  total  was  under  ;^3o. 
These  will  soon  be  put  in  order.  I  picked  up 
also  some  fine  russia  bindings,  discarded  by  the 
late  Mr.  Bedford  for  some  folios  he  was  treating, 
and  had  them  reclothed.  Now  here  was  a  modest 
outlay,  unattended  by  prickings  of  conscience, 
and  the  quartette,  as  they  stand,  are  worth  a 
goodly  sum." 

Eugene  Field  has  included  the  following  story 
in  his  "  T/)ve  Afl'airs  of  a  Bibliomaniac,"  concern- 
ing a  lucky  find  in  a  bookdealer's  stall  by  John  A. 
Rice  of  Chicago,  whose  library  realized  $42,000  in 
1870: 

•'The  spirit  of  the   collector  cropped  out  early 

in  Rice.     I  remember  to  have  heard  him  tell  how 

one   time,  when    he  was   a  young   man,  he  was 

shuffling  over  a  lot  of  tracts  in  a  bin  in  front  of  a 

Boston  bookstall.     His  eyes  suddenly  fell  upon  a 

little  pamphlet   entitled    *The   Cow-Chace.'     He 

picked  it  up  and  read  it.     It  was  a  poem  founded 

upon  the  defeat  of  Generals  Wayne,  Irving  and 

Proctor.    The  last  stanza  ran  in  this  wise: 

"  And  now  I've  closed  my  epic  strain, 
I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 
Should  ever  catch  the  poet. 

*'Rice  noticed  that  the  pamphlet  bore  the  im- 
print of  'James  Rivington,  New  York,  1770.'  It 
occurred  to  him  that  some  time  this  modest  tract 
of  eighteen  pages  might  be  valuable;  at  any  rate, 
he  paid  the  fifteen  cents  demanded  for  it,  and  at 
the  same  time  he  purchased  for  ten  cents  another 
pamphlet  entitled  *The  American  Tories,  a  Sat- 
ire.' 

"  Twenty  years  later,  having  learned  the  value 
of  these  exceedingly  rare  tracts,  Mr.  Rice  sent 
them  to  London  and  had  them  bound  in  Francis 
Bedford's  best  style — 'crimson  crushed  levant 
morocco,  finished  to  a  Grolier  pattern.'  Bedford's 
charges  amounted  to  $75,  which,  with  the 
original  cost  of  the  pamphlets,  represented  an 
expenditure  of  $75.25  upon  Mr.  Rice's  part.  At 
the  sale  of  the  Rice  library  in  1870,  however,  this 
curious,  rare  and  beautiful  little  book  brought  the 
extraordinary  sum  of  $750!" 

Here  is  a  tale  told  by  George  H.  Ellwanger  in 
"The  Story  of  My  House ": 

"I  know  of  no  more  fascinating  volume  of  its 
class,  however,  than  De  Resbecq's  "Voyages  Lit- 
teraires  sur  les  Quais  de  Paris  ;  Paris,  A.  Durand, 


1857."    The  contents  are   in  the  form  of  letters 

from  an  indefatigable  hunter  of  the  bookstalls 
along  the  Seine  to  a  fellow-bibliophile  in  the  prov- 
inces. Daily,  through  summer's  sun  and  winter's 
cold,  he  continues  the  chase,  scenting  the  spoils  of 
the  stalls  like  a  harrier  beating  the  ground  for 
game,  chatting  with  the  bookdealers  and  philoso- 
phizing as  he  scans  the  volumes.  Among  the 
many  prizes  which  persistent  foragings  secured 
was  a  copy  of  that  rarest  of  the  Elzevirs,  the 
"Pastissier  Francois."  The  volume  had  been  de- 
nuded of  its  covers,  but  had  the  engraved  title 
page,  the  celebrated  scene  de  cuisine,  with  the 
range,  the  tables,  the  cook,  and  the  fowls  entirely 
intact.  The  box  in  which  this  jewel  reposed,  its 
interior  in  perfect  preservation,  contained  no  price- 
mark. 

"'How  much?'  said  I  to  the  merchant. 
"'Well,  for  you,  six  sous.  Is  it  too  dear?' 
"  A  copy  of  the  'Pastissier  Francois,'  bound  by 
Frantz,  was  purchased  not  long  since  by  a  French 
amateur  for  4,100  francs.  In  1883  a  copy  sold  for 
3,100  francs  at  the  sale  of  M.  Delestre -Gorman, 
Paris.  This  broche  copy,  uncut  (extremely  rare  in 
this  condition),  cost  its  owner  10,000  francs;  it  has 
sufi^ered  a  justifiable  reduction.  Despite  the  en- 
tire absence  of  interest  it  presents,  this  volume 
being  the  least  known  of  the  Elzevir  collection, 
it  has  often  obtained  enormous  prices,  but  they 
are  not  sustained  ;  it  has  been  recognized  that  its 
rarity  has  been  exaggerated." 


And  still  another  story  may  be  cited  to  prove 
that  even  in  these  days  of  book-hunting  there  are 
opportunities  for  those  who  are  keen.  The 
authority  is  William  Harris  Arnold  and  the  story 
finds  a  place  in  his  "  First  Report  of  a  Book  Col- 
lector": . 

**In  December,  1890,  a  sale  was  held  at  the 
auction  rooms  of  Thomas  Birch's  Sons,  Philadel- 
phia, of  many  of  the  personal  effects  of  Wash- 
ington and  his  family.  One  of  the  items  was  the 
Bible  of  Martha  Washington,  which,  though 
mentioned  in  the  announcement  of  the  sale,  was 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  items  in  the  cata- 
logue. Because  of  this  omission  the  book  had  not 
attracted  much  attention,  and  it  was  thought  best 
to  make  a  reserve  price  of  $750,  so  that  the  neg- 
lect could  not  result  in  a  sale  at  an  insignificant 
sum;  that  is,  it  would  not  be  sold  unless  som^  one 
should  bid  more  than  $750.  Mr.  Bowden  ofifered 
$760,  and  there  were  no  other  bids.  The  other 
dealers  present  laughed  at  what  they  regarded  as 
an  absurdly  high  price.  Full  accounts  of  the  sale 
were  published  in  the  press,  and  letters  of  inquiry 
poured  in  on  the  firm  of  which  Mr.  Bowden  was 
a  member ;  and  when  one  of  the  most  merry  of 
those  who  had  been  present  ofifered  $1,800  for  the 
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volume,  it  was  Mr.  Bowden's  turn  to  laugh.  The 
firm  soon  issued  a  catalogue  in  which  the  Bible 
was  fully  described,  with  particular  mention  of 
the  autographs  of  its  former  owners,  of  which  there 
are  three  in  the  book.  The  price  fixed  upon  was 
$5,000,  and  for  this  sum  the  Bible  was  bought  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Gunther,the  well-known  Chicago  collec- 
tor." 

ROYAL    POETS. 

A  big  volume  might  be  made  of  the  poems 
written  by  kings  and  queens  of  Great  Britain. 
These  are,  of  course,  mostly  fugitive  pieces;  and 
it  is  curious  to  notice  that  they  deal  not  with  war 
nor  empire,  but  with  love  and  sorrow  and  the 
other  plaintive  themes  to  which  the  most  lowly 
poets  have  also  thrummed  tlfeir  lyres.  King 
James  I.  of  Scotland  was  perhaps  the  only  mon- 
arch who  cultivated  the  Muse  with  professional 
assiduity.  Other  kings  merely  coquetted  with 
her,  and  one  can  only  lament  that  all  their  flirta- 
tions were  not  so  innocent.  There  is,  I  think, 
good  internal  evidence  that  if  one  or  two  of  the 
English  sovereigns  had,  by  some  Gilbertian  revo- 
lution, been  forced  to  change  places  with  their 
own  Laureates,  Poetry  would  not  have  been  the 
loser. 

We  need  not  spend  much  time  over  the  very 
earliest  productions  of  the  Royal  Muse.  For  one 
thing,  they  are  scanty  and  not  very  well  authen- 
ticated. For  another,  they  are  written  in  a 
tongue  which  is  not  familiar  to  modern  ears.  It 
may,  therefore,  suffice  to  say  that  Richard  Coeur 
de  Lion  is  believed  to  be  the  first  English  king 
who  dabbled  in  verse,  and  that  some  stanzas  writ- 
ten during  his  captivity  have  come  down  to  us. 
Richard  the  Second  followed  his  example,  but  his 
verses  have  gone  into  Time's  waste-paper  basket. 
The  following  lirits  are  attributed  to  Henry  VL 
Let  us  hope  the  supposition "  is  correct,  for  they 
suit  well  the  temper  of  the  king  whom  Shake- 
speare drew: 

"  Kingdomes  are  but  cares, 
State  ys  devoid  of  stale, 
Ryches  are  redy  snares, 
And  hastene  to  decaie. 

Plesure  ys  a  pryvie  prycke 

Wich  vyce  doth  sty  11  provoke  ; 
Pompe,  unprompt;  a  fame,  a  flame  ; 

Powre,  a  smouldrying  smoke. 

Who  meenetfae  to  remoofe  the  rocke 

Owte  of  the  slymie  muddle. 
Shall  myre  hymselfe,  and  hardlie  scape 

The  sweUynge  of  the  flodde." 

One  would  expect  that  Henry  VIII.  should  be 
an  adept  in  amorous  poetry,  but  the  fragment  of 
his  skill  that  remains  to  us  is  more  blatant  than 
sentimental.  It  is  a  '* sonnet''  addressed  to  Ann 
Bulleyn  : 


"  The  eagle's  force  subdues  eache  byrd  that  flyes. 
What  metal  can  resyst  the  flaminge  fyre  ? 
Dothe  not  the  sunne  dazle  the  cleareste  eyes. 
And  melte  the  ice,  and  make  the  frost  retyre  ? 
The  hardest  stones  are  peircede  thro'  wyth  tools; 
The  wysest  are,  with  princes,  made  but  fools.*' 
It  is  an  unusual  way  of  wooing  to  tell  the  fair 
one  that  she  is  the  fool;  but  perhaps  some  depart- 
ure is  necessary  frpm  the  usual  formula  when  the 
swain  is  a  crowned  head  hampered  by  laws  against 
bigamy. 

Probably  King  Hal  is  also  the  author  of  "  The 

Kyng's  Balade,"  which  begins: 

''Passetyme  with  good  cumpanye 
I  love,  and  shaU  unto  I  dye  ; 
Gruche  so  wylle,*  but  none  deny, 
So  God  by  plecyd,  so  lyf  woU  I. 

For  my  pastaunce 
Hunte,  syng,  and  daunce. 

My  hert  is  sett : 
All  go  lely  sport 
To  my  comfort. 

Who  shall  me  lett  ?" 

Probably  King  Henry  would  not  have  believed 
it,  but  his  verses  are  exceedingly  inferior  stuff 
when  compared  with  the  poem  of  the  poor  girl 
whom  he  wrote  poems  to  and  then  beheaded. 
Among  the  lines  which  Ann  Bulleyn  is  supposed 
to  have  written  after  her  condemnation  are  these; 

*'0  death!  rocke  me  on  sleepe. 
Bring  me  on  quiet  reste  ; 
Let  passe  my  verye  guiltless  goste 

Out  of  my  carefuU  brest. 
ToU  on  the  passing  bell, 
Ringe  out  the  doleful  knell. 
Let  the  suorde  my  dethe  tell. 
For  I  must  dye — 
There  is  no  remedy, 
For  now  I  dye." 
Edward  VI.  died  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  prob- 
ably his  only  poetical   '*  remains''  would  not  be 
some    verses    concerning    the    meaning    of    the 
Eucharist.    Theology  then   occupied  a    leading 
place  in  the  education  of  every  prince,  and  we 
find  the  young  king  confuting  the  error  of  Tran- 
substantiation : 

"  Yet  whoso  eateth  that  lively  foode. 
And  hath  a  perfect  faith, 
Recelveth  Christe's  flesh  and  bloode, 
For  Christe  Himself e  so  saith. 

Not  with  our  teeth  His  flesh  to  teare. 
Nor  take  bloode  for  our  drinke: 

Too  great  an  absurdity  it  were 
So  grossly  for  to  thlnke. 

For  we  must  eat  Him  spirituaUy 

If  we  be  spintuall, 
And  whoso  eats  Him  carnally 

Thereby  shall  have  a  fall.'* 

It  is  surprising  to  find  that  King  Edward  had 
also  composed  "  a  most  elegant  comedy,,  the  title 
of  which  was  *The  Whore  of  Babylon."  Though 
one  need  not  regret  the  demise  of  that  particular 
work,  so  precocious  a  talent  ought  in  after  life  to 

*  Grudge  who  will . 
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have  made  considerative  additions  to  the  slender 

library  of  Royal  Poetry. 

Queen   Mary  was  religious  but    not   poetical; 

but  Elizabeth  was  herself  one  of  the  Elizabethan 

bards.     Her   first   girlish  flight  must    not  be  too 

severely  criticised.    It  was  written  with  a  diamond 

on  a  window  of  her  room — which  was  really  her 

prison — at  Woodstock: 

"  'Much  suspected,  of  me 
Nothing  proven  can  be/ 
Quoth  Elizabeth,  prisoner." 

She  also,  like  King  Edward,  expounded  her 
faith  in  rhyme.  Queen  Mary  was  importuning 
her  to  subscribe  to  Transubstantiation,  and  Eliza- 
beth, with  an  adroitness  worthy  of  her  best  days, 
replied: 

"Christ  was  the  Word  that  spake  it. 
He  took  the  bread  and  brake  it ; 
And  what  His  Word  did  make  it, 
That  I  believe  and  take  it." 

In  spite  of  these  examples,  Queen  Elizabeth 
was  a  poet  of  accomplishments.  Puttenham,  who 
wrote  in  1589  on  **The  Arte  of  English  Poesie," 
says:  ''  But  last  in  recitall,  and  first  in  degree,  is 
the  quene,  our  sovereign  lady,  whose  learned, 
delicate,  noble  muse  easily  surmounteth  all  the 
rest  that  have  been  written  before  her  time  or 
since,  for  sence,  sweetnesse,  or  subtillitie,  be  it  in 
ode,  elegie,  epigram,  or  any  other  kinde  of  poems, 
wherein  it  shall  please  her  Majestic  to  employ  her 
penne,  even  by  as  many  oddes,  as  her  owne  excel- 
lent estate  and  degree  exceed  eth  all  the  rest  of 
her  most  humble  vassalls."  The  same  courtly 
critic  goes  on  to  quote  her  Majesty  in  illustration 
of  the  figure  of  speech  which  he  calls  **  Exar- 
gasia,  or,  the  Gorgious."  May  we  suggest  that 
that  figure  of  speech  would  not  have  been  in- 
vented had  not  Queen  Bess  had  a  soft  side  for 
flatterers  ?  At  all  events,  here  is  the  royal  ef- 
fusion : 

The  doubt  of  future  foes 

Bziles  my  present  joy  ; 
And  wit  me  warnes  to  shun  such  snares 

As  threaten  mine  annoy. 

For  falsehood  now  doth  flow, 

And  subjects'  faith  doth  ebbe  ; 
Which  would  not  be  if  reason  ruled 

If  wisdome  wove  the  webbe. 
»  *  *  « 

The  daughter  of  debate* 

That  discord  aye  doth  sowe. 
Shall  reape  no  gaine  where  former  rule 
Hath  taught  stil  peace  to  growe. 

No  foreign  bannisht  wight 

Shall  ancre  in  this  port ; 
Our  realme  it  brookes  no  stranger*s  force, 

I^et  them  elsewhere  resort. 

Our  rusty  sword e  with  reste 
Shall  first  his  edge  employe 


*  M&ry  Queen  of  Bcot^ 


To  poll  the  toppes,  that  seeke  such  change, 
Or  gape  for  such  like  joy. 

Another  distich  which  has  been  preserved  is  re- 
ferred to  by  Puttenham  as  "that  which  our  sov- 
eraign  I^ady  wrote  in  defiance  of  fortune*': 

"  Never  thinke  you,  Fortune  can  bear  the  sway 
Where  Vertue's  force  can  cause  her  to  obay." 

That  was  the  spirit  which  routed  Armadas  and 
boxed  the  ears  of  Burleigh.  It  is  sincerely  to  be 
regretted  that  Queen  Elizabeth  did  not,  like  her 
learned  relation  (whom  foreign  rulers  styled 
*' Queen  James,"  as  they  had  called  his  predecessor 
**King  Elizabeth"),  publish  a  collected  edition  of 
her  works.  It  would  have  been  a  book  for  Car- 
lyle  to  edit.  Her  Majesty  did  much  in  translation; 
and  these  stanzas,  which  are  an  imitation  of  Pe- 
trarch, written  on  the  departure  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjoti  after  his  unsuccessful  courtship,  throw  an 
interesting  light  on  the  susceptibilities  of  the 
Virgin  Queen: 

I  gtieve,  yet  dare  not  show  my  discontent; 
I  love,  and  yet  am  forced  to  seem  to  hate; 
I  dote,  but  dare  not  what  I  ever  meant. 
I  seem  stark  mute,  yet  inwardly  doe  prate; 
I  am,  and  am  not — freeze,  and  yet  I  burn, 
Since  from  myself  my  other  self  I  turn. 

My  care  is  like  a  shadow  in  the  sun — 
Follows  me  flying — flies  when  I  pursue  it, 
Stands  and  lives  by  me — does  what  I  have  done; 
This  too  familiar  care  doth  make  me  rue  it. 
No  means  I  find  to  rid  him  from  my  breast. 
Till  by  the  end  of  things  it  be  suppressed. 

Some  gentler  passion  steal  into  my  mind, 
(For  I  am  soft  and  made  of  melting  snow); 
Or  be  more  cruel.  Love,  or  be  more  kind, 
Or  let  me  float  or  sink,  be  high  or  low; 
Or  let  me  live  with  some  more  sweet  content, 
Or  die,  and  so  forsjet  what  love  e'er  meant. 

Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  who  was  Elizabeth's  rival 

in  other  directions,  made  no  exception  in  respect 

of  poetry.     She  also  wrote  with  a  diamond  on  a 

window,  in  Fotheringay  Castle.    The  distich  was; 

From  the  top  of  all  my  trust 
Mishap  hrs  laid  me  in  the  dust. 

Her  other  eflforts  seem  to  have  been  in  foreign 

languages.    The  most   interesting  are  a  series  of 

French  sonnets  to  Bothwell,  whom  she  married  a 

few  days  after  the  murder  of  Darnley.    They  are 

couched  in    a  very   passionate  strain.    The   first 

one  ends: 

Pour  luy,  tons  mes  amis  c*estime  moins  que  rien, 
J'ay  hazarde  pour  luy  et  nom  et  conscience; 
Je  veux  pour  luy  an  monde  renoncer, 
Je  veux  mourir  pour  luy  avancer. 

In  the  Stuarts  the  poetic  faculty  was  hereditary. 
James  the  First  of  Scotland  was  the  best  poet,  as 
he  was  the  best  king,  of  the  seven  who  bore  the 
name.  His  "King  Quhair"  has  been  compared 
to  Chaucer,  and  readers  of  it  may  easily  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  posterity  has  unfairly  appor- 
tioned the  fame  between  the  pringe   ^nd  the  pie- 
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betan.  James  was  himself  an  ardent  admirer  of 
Chaucer,  as  the  concluding  stanza  of  his  best  work 
shows: 

Unto  the  impris*  of  my  niaisteris  dere, 
Gowere  and  Chaucer,  that  on  the  steppis  satt, 

Of  rethorik  quhill  thai  were  ly  vand  here, 
Superlative  as  poetis  laureate, 
In  moralitee  and  eloquence  ornate, 

I  recommend  my  buk  in  lynis  sevin, 

And  eke  thair  saulis  into  the  blisse  of  hevin 

Amen. 

The  "King's  Quhair"  is  a  love  poem  written  in 
honor  of  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife,  and  whose  "beautee  eneuch  to  niak  a  world 
to  dote,"  fist  caught  his  eye  as  he  looked  forth 
from  his  captivity  in  the  tower  of  Windsor.  Since 
James'  reputation  as  a  poet  is  well  enough  estab- 
lished by  this  and  his  other  works  further  quota- 
tions are  unnecessary  in  an  article  which  pro- 
poses to  deal  rather  with  the  lesser  lights  of 
royal  literature. 

James  V.  was  also  a  poet,  but  to  what  extent  is 
not  quite  clear.  He  has  been  suspected  of  an 
association  with  the  Scottish  ballads  known  as 
**The  Gaberlunzie  Man"  and  "Thejollie  Beg- 
gar"; but  even  those  achievements  would  not 
have  justified  Sir  David  Lindsay  in  alluding  to 
him  as  "the  prince  of  poetry." 

More  prose  than  poetry  came  from  the  pedantic 
pen  of  the  British  Solomon — ^James  I.  of  England. 
In  the  preface  to  **  His  Majesty's  Poeticall  Exer- 
cises at  Vacant  Houres"  he  apologizes  for  the 
contents  on  the  ground  that  they  were  the  eflForts 
of  his  youth,  and  that  in  his  manhood  he  had 
*'scarslie  but  at  stollen  moments  had  the  leisure 
to  blank  upon  any  paper."  His  Majesty  was  fond 
of  the  sonnet  form.     Here  is  a  specimen: 

God  gives  not  kings  the  stile  of  gods  in  vaine, 
For  on  His  throne  His  sceptre  do  they  sway, 
And  as  their  subjects  ought  them  to  obey; 

So  kings  should  feare  and  serve  their  God  againe. 

If  then  ye  would  enjoy  a  happie  reigne, 
Observe  the  statutes  of  our  Heavenly  King, 
And  from  His  law  make  all  your  laws  to  spring. 

Since  His  lieutenant  here  ye  should  remain, 
Reward  the  juste,  be  stedfast,  true  and  plaine; 

Repress  the  proud,  maintayning  aye  the  right, 

Wake  always  so  as  ever  in  His  sight — 
Who  guards  the  godly,  plaguing  the  profane — 

And  so  ye  shall  in  princely  vertues  shine; 

Resembling  right  your  mightie  King  divine. 

That  (which  was  addressed  to   his  son)  is  very 
fair,  but  King  James  could  be  exceedingly  bad  on 
occasion.     He  liked  to  harp  on  the  Divine  Right. 
These  modest  lines  are  printed  beneath  the  por- 
trait which  prefaced  the  first  folio  edition  of  his 
Majesty's  works: 
Crowns  have  their  compass,  length  of  days  their  date, 
Triumphs  their  tombs,  felicities  their  fate: 
Of  more  than  earth  can  Earth  make  none  partaker. 
But  knowledge  makes  the  king  most  like  his  Maker. 


The  royal  bard  even  took  his  muse  with  him  to 
country  houses,  for  when,  towards  the  close  of  his 
life,  he  visited  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham  at 
Bushey,  he  penned  these  lines: 

The  heavens,  that  wept  perpetually  before, 

Since  wee  came  hither,  show  theyr  smilinge  clcere; 

This  goodly  house  it  smiles,  and  all  this  store 
Of  huge  provision  smiles  upon  us  heere. 

The  Buckes  and  Stagges  in  fatt  they  seem  to  smile, 
God  send  a  smilinge  boy  within  a  while. 

It  will  be  observed  that  his  Majesty,  for  all  his 
intimate  association  with  the  Almighty,  was  not 
above  a  pun.  This  monarch  also  made  a  transla- 
tion of  the  Psalms,  not  very  unlike  that  which  is 
still  sung  in  Scottish  churches: 

Charles  the  First's  sole  contribution  to  poetic 
literature  is  entitled  **  Majesty  in  Misery."  and 
was  written  during  his  captivity  at  Carlsbrooke 
Castle.  It  contains  twenty-four  verses,  of  which 
these  may  serve  as  samples : 

Nature  and  Law.  by  thy  Divine  Decree, 
(The  only  root  of  Righteous  Royalty), 
With  this  dim  Diadem  invested  me. 

With  it,  the  Sacred  Scepter,  Purple  Robe. 
The  Holy  Uuction,  and  the  Royal  Globe; 
Yet  I  am  level'd  with  the  life  of  Job. 

The  fitrcest  Furies,  that  do  daily  tread 
Upon  my  Grief,  my  Gray  Discrowned  Head, 
Are  those,  that  own  my  Bounty  for  my  Bread. 

They  raise  a  War  and  christen  it  The  Cause, 
Whilst  sacrilegious  hands  have  best  applause. 
Plunder  and  Murder  are  the  kingdom's  Laws. 

Tyranny  bears  the  Title  of  Taxation^ 
Revenge  and  Robbery  are  Reformation^ 
Oppression  gains  the  name  of  Sequestration, 

*  *  *  * 

-    But,  Sacred  Saviour,  with  Thy  words  1  woo 
Thee  to  forgive,  and  not  be  bitter  to 
Such,  as  Thou  know'st,  do  not  know  what  they  do. 

For  since  they  from  their  Lord  are  so  disjointed, 
As  to  contemn  those  Edicts  he  appointed, 
How  can  they  prize  the  Power  of  His  Anointed  ? 

Augment  my  Patience,  nuUifie  my  Hate, 
Preserve  my  Issue,  and  inspire  my  Mate, 
Yet,  tho*  We  perish,  bless  this  Church  and  State. 

The  poem  shows  some  facility  of  rhyme  as  well 
as  a  Christian  charity.  The  pity  is  that  the  King 
did  not  display  either  at  an  earlier  period  of  his 
career.  % 

Charles  II.,  also,  wooed  the  Muse  only  once; 
perhaps  he  was  too  fickle  to  do  it  twice.  Laure- 
ates have  done  worse: 

"  I  pass  all  my  hours  in  a  shady  old  grove. 
But  I  live  not  the  day  when  I  see  not  my  love: 
I  survey  every  walk  now  my  Phyllis  is  gone, 
And  sigh  when  [  think  we  were  there  all  alone. 

O  then  'tis  I  think  there's  no  hell 

Like  loving  too  well." 

We  shall  omit  the  next  two  verses.  This  is  the 
last: 

**  But  when  X  CQn^icl^r  the  truth  of  her  heart, 
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Such  an  innocent  passion,  so  kind  without  art^ 
I  fear  I  have  wronged  her.     I  hope  she  may  be 
So  full  of  true  love  to  be  jealous  of  me. 

And  then  'tis  I  think  that  no  joys  are  above 

The  pleasures  of  love," 

With  the  advent  of  the  Guelphs  the  output  of 
royal  poetry  ceased.  It  is  known  that  the  first 
three  Georges  *'  hated  poetry,"  and  the  fourth 
certainly  preferred  millinery.  George  the  Sec- 
ond, it  is  recorded,  once  corrected  the  proofs  of  a 
pamphlet  against  the  Jacobites,  but  that  was  the 
chef  (Vauvreoi  his  literary  career.  At  all  events, 
for  two  centuries  royalty  has  remained  mute. 
Perhaps  that  is  a  wise  choice ;  for,  as  a  certain 
great  man  said,  comparisons  are  odious. 

* 

FAMOUS  ENGLISH  PRIVATE  LIBRARIES. 

Commenting  on  the  sale  of  the  remarkable  Ash- 
burnham  collection  (the  4,075  lots  brought  a  total 
of  ;^62,7i2  7s  6d),  a  writer  in  the  Bulletin  of  Biblio- 
lography  notes  that  **there  are  four  other  magnifi- 
cent collections  of  printed  books,  dispersed  during 
the  present  century,  to  which,  with  certain  reser- 
vations, the  Ashburnham  lyibrary  may  be  com- 
pared. The  earliest,  that  of  the  Duke  of  Rox- 
burghe,  produced  in  forty-five  days,  in  1812,  the 
total  of  ;^23,34i  for  10,121  lots  (for  which  the 
Duke  is  said  to  have  paid  not  more  than  ;^5,ooo); 
the  Heber  sale,  1834-36,  with  its  52.000  lots,  which 
realized  ;^57,ooo;  the  Sunderland  Library,  1881  83 
with  its  13,858  lots,  produced  in  fifty-one  days 
;^56,58i;  whilst  in  1882-83  the  Berkford  collection, 
in    fifty- eight   days,  showed   the   record   total  of 

The  Ashburnham  Library  was  one  of  the  last  of 
the  really  great  private  libraries  in  England. 
There  yet  remain  the  splendid  collections  of  Mr. 
Huth,  at  Kensington,  and  of  the  late  Mr.  Christie- 
Miller,  at  Britwell  Court;  but  apart  from  this,  the 
private  libraries  of  the  country  are  now  small  in 
size  and  special  in  character. 

THE  CONFESSION. 

Who  loves  to  grope  in  corners  dim 

Of  musty  shops  where  books  are  sold? 

Who  knows  the  new  editions  trim, 

Yet  values  volumes  foxed  and  old? 

Who  recks  not  though  his  wife  may  rage, 

And  lets  the  dinner-hour  go  by, 
When  he  can  turn  the  yellowed  page 

Where  Blakes  or  Bewicks  feast  the  eye? 

Whosquanders  time  he  ill  can  spare 

And  dollars  that  he  should  conserve. 

And  purchases  editions  rare 

At  prices  that  should  make  him  swerve. 

And  loads  his  shelves  with  more  to  read 

Than  he  can  even  crudely  scan, 
But  checks  not  nor  repents  his  greed? 

I  own  my  sin— I  am  that  man! 

—John  Goad«y  Grrgory. 


A  Visit  to  Arthur  Hallam's  Tomb. 


BY    ANTON    BERTRAM. 

The  Danube  to  the  Severn  gave 
The  darkened  heart  that  beat  no  more; 
They  laid  him  by  the  pleasant  shore, 

And  in  the  hearing  of  the  wave. 

A  pleasant  shore,  indeed,  it  is.  breathing  all  the 
sweetness  and  repose  so  typical  of  the  West  coun- 
try. And  perhaps  there  is  no  more  sacred  spot 
on  the  coasts  of  these  islands  than  that  where 
Arthur  Hallam,  the  **only  begetter*'  of  **In  Memo- 
riam,''  is  laid  at  rest,  in  the  south  transept  of  the 
'*Old  Church,"  a  mile  or  so  from  the  little  town  of 
Clevedon,  in  Somerset. 

The  church  itself  with  its  thick  set  stone  walls, 
and  its  plain  square  tower,  looks  grim  and  mas- 
sive in  the  midst  of  the  graves  around  it.  It  re- 
minds one  of  another  church   in  the   ** Passing  of 

Arthur," 

That  stood  on  a  dark  strait  of  barren  land: 
On  one  side  lay  the  ocean,  and  on  one 
I/ay  a  great  water,  and  the  moon  was  full. 

The  neck  of  land  on  which  the  Old  Church  of 
Clevedon  stands  is  not  barren,  but  is  green  turf, 
studded  with  flowers.  On  one  side  lies  the  Sev- 
ern, and  on  one  lies  a  small  estuary,  and  therein 
the  wreck  of  a  barque,  stranded  in  the  mud  close 
to  the  shore. 

The  churchyard  contains  no  old  yew,  grasping 
at  *'the  stones  that  name  the  underlying  dead," 
nor    does    Arthur    Hallam  lie  in  the  churchyard. 

a 

When   his   body  was  on  its  way  from  Italy  across 

**the   placid   ocean    plains,"     Tennyson   seems  to 

have   imagined   that   this  was  to   be   its  resting 

place — ■ 

'Tis  well;  His  something;  we  may  stand 
Where  he  in  English  earth  is  laid. 
And  from  his  ashes  may  he  made 
The  violet  of  his  native  land. 

If  it  was  not    "to  rest  beneath  the  clover  sod,'* 

then,  at  anyrate,  it  would  lie  in  the  chancel. 

Where  the  kneeling  hamlet  draiifS 
The  chalice  of  the  grapes  of  God. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  lies  in  neither,  but  in  the 
south  transept,  beneath  the  famous  tablet.  In 
the  earlier  editions  Tennyson  placed  the  tablet 
incorrectly  in  the  chancel,  the  last  lines  of  poem 
LXVII.  reading— 

And  in  the  chancel  like  a  ghost, 
Thy  tablet  glimmers  to  the  dawn. 

"Chancel"  was  subsequently  altered  to  "dark 
church,"  and  so  the  lines  stand  now. 

The  church  within  has  been  restored,  complete- 
ly but  plainly,  and  still  retains  its  original  char- 
acter. Its  pews,  its  lofty,  old-fashioned  pulpit 
and  its  still  more  old-fashioned  square  lectern,  are 
all  of  old  carved  oak.  One  walks  to  the  narrow 
little  transept  on  the  south  side,  and  there  one  sees 
on  the  wall  the  tablet  immortalis^ed  in  tbe  lines  of 
the  poem^ 
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When  on  my  bed  the  moonlight  falls, 

I  know  that  in  thy  place  of  rest 

By  that  broad  water  of  the  west, 
There  comes  a  glory  on  the  walls: 

Thy  marble  bright  in  dark  appears, 

As  slowly  steals  a  silver  flame 

Along  the  letters  of  thy  name, 
And  o*er  the  number  of  thy  years. 

The   inscription  of  the   tablet   is  worthy  of  the 

spirit    whose    departure    it  records.     It  refers  to 

him  as  "Arthur  Henry  Hallara.  of  Trinity  College, 

Cambridge,  B.  A.,'*  and  tells  of   his  early  death  at 

Vienna  at  the  age  of  twenty-twoc 

And  now  in  this  obscure  and  solitary  church  repose 
the  mortal  remains  of  one  too  early  lost  for  pub- 
lic fame,  but  already  conspicuous  among  his  con- 
temporaries for  the  brightness  of  his  genius,  the 
depth  of  his  understanding,  the  nobleness  of  his 
disposition,  the  fervour  of  his  piety,  and  the 
purity  of  his  life. 

Vale,    dulcissme, 

Vale,  dllectissime,   desideratissime. 

Requiescat  in  pace. 

Pater  ac  Mater  Hie  Posthac  Requiescaraus 

Tecum 
Usque  ad  turbam.' 
Around  this  tablet  are  those  ot  his  family.     His 
brother,  Henry  Fitzmaurice  Hallam,  died  at  Siena 
in  1850.  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  *'in  whose  clear 
and  vivid  understanding,  sweetness  of  disposition 
and  purity  of  life,  an  image  of  his  elder  brother — 
like  him  cut  off  by  a  short  illness  in  a  foreign  land. 
His  father  deeply  sensible  of  the  blessing  which 
he    enjoyed    in    possessing   such  children  as  are 
commemorated    in    these    tablets,  submits  to  the 
righteous  will  of  Heaven,  which  has  ordained  him 
to   be    their  survivor."     Hallam's  younger  sister* 
after   his  death,  also    died  young,  in  1857,  ^^  ^^^ 
age  of  twenty-one.     His  mother  died  in  1840;  his 
father,  the  historian,  in    1859.     One  sister,  "Julia 
Maria  Francis,  wife  of  Sir  John  Farnaby  Lennard, 
Bart.,"  lived  on  to  1888,  when   she  died  at  the  ripe 
age  of  eighty.     All   their  tablets  are  on  the  tran- 
sept wall,  grouped  around  that  of  Arthur  Hallam. 
Who   among  Arthur  Hallam*s  sorrowing  family 
could  have  foreseen,  when  this  simple  tablet  was 
set  up   "in  this  obscure  and  solitary  church,"  that 
his   friend  Alfred  Tennyson  was  destined  to  raise 
to  his  memory  a  monument    more    durable    than 
marble,  which   should   make   his   name   a  house- 
hold'word  among  generations  then  unborn?     Lit- 
tle too  can  Tennyson   himself  have  imagined,  as 
he  stood  by  the  grave  of  his  friend,  that  the  poem 
whose  dim  first  beginnings  he  had  just  committed 
to  paper  to  still  the  unquiet  of  his  own  heart, 
The  sad  mechanic  exercise, 
Like  dull  narcotics,  numbing  pain, 

I  Fare  well,  sweetest  one.  Farewell,  most  beloved,  most 
desired.  Rest  in  peace.  May  we  thy  father  and  mother, 
in  after  time  rest  with  thee  here  until  the  trumpet 
sounds. 


was  not  only  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  works 
of  genius  of  the  century,  but,  what  is  far  more, 
was  for  all  time  to  come  to  console  the  afflicted,  to 
support  the  feeble,  to  dissipate  doubts,  to  kindle 
ideals,  to  make  duty  more  easy  and  faith  more 
credible,  and  to  inspire  in  men  and  nations  a  de- 
sire for  higher  lives,  nobler  manners,  purer  laws 
Nor  did   he  see  that  the  man  whose  early  loss  he 

he  deplored, — 

So  many  worlds,  so  much  to  do. 
So  little  done,  such  things  to  be, 
How  know  I  what  had  need  of  thee, 

For  thou  wert  strong  as  thou  wert  true? — 

though  "the  fame  was  quenched"  that  he  forsaw, 
and  though  his  head  had  **missed  an  earthly 
wreath,"  was  destined,  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  his  friend,  to  perforin  more  noble  and  last- 
ing work  in  the  world  than  any  single  man — be  his 
qualities  ever  so  transcendent , and  hissphereever 
so  exalted — could  have  accomplished  in  the  nar- 
row span  of  mortal  life. 

The  all-assumiug  months  and  years 
Can  take  no  part  away  from  this. 

Hallam    might  itrdeed   have  said,  in  the  words  of 

Horace,  though    in  a  higher  sense   than    Horace 

>« 

intended — 

Non  omnis  moriar,  multaque  pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinani — 

"I  shall  not  wholly  die,  and  a  great  part  of  me 
shall  escape  oblivion." 

We  left  the  dim  transept,  and  ascended  to  the 
highest  point  of  the  neighboring  cliffs.  It  was 
evening,  and  the  tide  was  coming  up  from  the 
sea — 

There  twice  a  day  the  Severn  fills; 
The  salt  sea  water  rushes  by. 
Below  us  lay  the  church  on  the  neck  of  the  little 
promontory  that  stretched  beyond  it.  On  the 
other  side,  the  hulk  of  the  stranded  barque  looked 
much  as  though  it  had  chosen  the  quiet  creek  for 
its  last  repose  rather  than  as  though  it  had  been 
wrecked  there  by  the  storms  of  the  channel  out- 
side. Inland  was  a  typical  English  landscape, 
ringed  by  an  amphitheatre  of  low  and  distant 
hills.  The  fields  were  white  with  daisies,  the 
hedges  with  hawthorn,  **and  o*er  the  sky,  the  sil- 
very haze  of  .summer  drawn."  Standing  here, 
one    *'long  and   populous  city  pent,"   as^  his  eye 

wanders 

Among  the  pleasant  villages  and  farms 
Adjoined,  from  each  thing  met  conceives  delight, 
The  smell  of  grain,  or  tedded  grass,  or  kine. 
Or  daisy,  each  rural  sight,  each  rural  sound. 

To  the  left  of  the  picture  the  grey  boarding-house 

blocks  of  Clevedon,  and  a   staring   red  brickyard 

with  cottages  of  the   same  color  around,  were  the 

only  things  which  marred  the  harmonious  beauty 

of  the   scene.     Across   the    Channel,  their  bases 

hidden  by  the  evening  mists,  stretched  the  tender 

and    delicate    outlines  of   the    welsh  hills,  rising 

here  and  there,  as  over  Abergavenny,  into  coni- 
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cal  peaks.  Far  to  the  east,  but  outside  the  scope 
of  the  view,  was  the  mouth  of  the  "babbling 
Wye,"  up  which  the  "salt  sea-water"  was  now 
rushing.  Newport,  right  opposite,  Carleon,  on 
theUsk,  four  miles  behind  it,  were  wholly  blotted 
out;  but  to  the  west,  just  seen  through  the  haze 
that  hung  over  the  water,  glimmered  the  dim 
ghost  of  Cardiff.  Like  a  mirage  in  the  desert, 
only  descried  by  being  a  deeper  gray  than  the 
gray  mists  around  them,  the  tall  shafts  of  the 
Dowlais  works  poured  forth  their  volumes  of 
smoke,  typifying  the  tumultuous  industrial  world 
of  South  Wales,  so  different  from  the  calm  English 
sweetness  of  the  Somerset  coast. 

When  Arthur  Hallam  was  buried  in  the  "OJd 
Church,"  Cardiff  was  a  paltry  place  of  some  6000 
inhabitants.  Newport  was  only  known  for  the 
riots  that  had  just  made  it  notorious.  Clevedon 
bad  no  pier,  no  lodging-house  blocks,  no  asphalted 
promenade.  Railways,  steamships,  telegraphs, 
were  almost  wholly  things  of  the  future.  The 
great  Reform  Bill  had  just  been  passed,  and  the 
people  were  thronging  "the  chairs  and  thrones  of 
civil  power."  Mr.  Gladstone,  Hallam's  old  school- 
fellow, had  just  been  elected  for  Newark,  and  al- 
ready promised  to  become  "a  potent  voice  in  Par- 
liament." The  Queen  was  still  a  simple  girl,  liv- 
ing with  her  mother  in  Kensington  Palace.  The 
British  Empire,  as  we  conceive  it,  was  yet  to  be. 
Australia  was  almost  unexplored.  New  Zealand 
was  absolutely  uncolonized.  Canada  and  the 
Cape  were  torn  asunder  by  the  feuds  of  turbu- 
lent and  hostile  races.  Since  1833  a  new  world 
has  com^nto  being.  The  old  order  has  changed, 
giving  place  to  new,  but  the  message  which 
Arthur  Hallam's  life  and  character  inspired  was 
never  more  relevant  than  to-day,and  never  more 
deeply  or  devoutly  believed.  Indeed  he  lives 
more  truly  and  more  effectually  in  these  modern 
times  than  in  the  days  ere 

in  Vienna's  fated  walls 
God's  finger  touched  him  and  he  slept. 


The  Hospice  of  Old  Books. 


Here- 


BY  VANCS    THOMPSON. 

The  greatest  library  in  the  world  is  that  of  the 
quays  of  Paris.  Hour  after  hour  and  mile  after 
mile,  you  may  wander,  if  you  will,  past  treasure- 
boxes  of  old  books — books  so  delightfully  old  that 
though  you  should  purify  them  with  fire  and 
water,  they  would  never  quite  lose  their  musty 
odor  of  antiquity.  One  must  have  a  little  of  Syl- 
vestre  Bonnard  in  him  to  love  that  odor.  It  is  at 
once  acrid  and  sweet.  It  hints  of  dusty  book- 
closets — of  forgotten  cedar-chests — of  neglected 
j2:arrets.  In  its  way  it  is  a  certificate  of  authen- 
ticity. 


A  grimy  little  book  of  Latin  songs ;  Paris,  1637 » 
price,  six  sous  ("How  much  better,"  says  my  flip- 
pant companion,  "to  be  sans-souci  than  sans  six 
sous'').  You  will  have  noticed,  in  your  acute 
way,  that  the  little  volume  is  redolent  of  the  past. 
This  odor,  faint  and  yet  penetrating,  is  worth  a 
dozen  booksellerb*  pedigrees.  Youth  sang  out  of 
it  in  the  long  ago,  beating  time  on  the  wine- 
stained  table  of  some  old  tavern  in  the  Rue 
Mouffetard,  or  some  Cafe  Procope  of  the  day ; 
and,  since  there  are  love-songs,  a  pour-pointed 
gallant  may  have  conned  it  by  moonlight.  Here 
on  page  34  is  a  stain  of  coffee  left  by  a  negligent 
student,  who  summoned  the  bacchanal  past  in 
these  monkish  songs.  What  pedigree  could  give 
you  this  ? 

Six  sous — it  is  getting  one's  sensations  cheap. 

There  was  a  history  of  the  Greek  stage  in  seven 
volumes  at  fifteen  sous  the  volume.  Cheap  enough, 
you  would  say.  I  fluttered  the  pages  thought- 
fully. The  bookseller,  a  stout  old  man  in  a  short- 
skirted  greenish  coat,  paid  no  attention  to  me. 
He  looked  out  across  the  river  as  though  it  were 
his  only  business  in  life  to  study  the  facade  of  the 
Institute. 

**At  fifteen  sous  a  volume,*' I  thought,  **  they 
will  come  to  a  dollar  and  five  cents.  It's  a  great 
deal  of  money.  Now  that  print  of  Rowlandson 
near  the  Pont  des  Arts  was  only  a  dollar." 

I  went  back  to  look  at  the  print.  It  was  cer- 
tainly very  wonderful,  in  its  brutal,  old-fashioned 
English  manner.  And  then  I  like  Rowlandson  as 
well  as  Hogarth.  He  has  a — a  sort  of  Britishness 
about  him  that  is  unique.  And  this  scene  in  a 
barber  shop  is  in  his  grimest,  most  grotesque,  and 
strenuous  manner.  But  where  could  I  hang  it — 
except  on  the  little  sapling  in  the  garden  I  I 
hesitated. 

I  started  to  go  back  for  another  comparative 
look  at  the  history  of  the  Greek  stage,  in  German, 
by  the  way.  The  woman  who  kept  the  stall,  and 
presumably  owned  the  Rowlandson,  saw  that  the 
moment  was  crucial.  She  was  a  square-built 
young  woman  with  a  look  of  Auvergne  about  her. 

**Mossieu,"  she  said,  smiling  pleasantly,  but 
with  all  there  was  a  look  of  determination  in  her 
gray  eyes  that  I  did  not  like — it  was  the  sort  of 
look  I  have  seen  in  the  eyes  of  a  young  woman 
returning  from  her  dressmaker — that  calm,  con- 
centrated, victorious  feminine  look  before  which 
man  is  helpless  as  a  child. 

"I  won't  buy  it,"  I  said  to  myself,  "not  even  if 
she  comes  down  twenty  sous  in  price." 

She  must  have  known;  she  took  down  the 
print. 

"  What  a  color !  "  she  exclaimed,  contemptuously, 
and  indeed  the  color-scheme  was  very  British. 
"  Wbs^t  ^  color !    And  yet,  Mossieu,  people  ^ujr 
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these  things.     What  betise/    Of  course,  it  is  old — 
very  old — but  stupid." 

"Only  a  fool  would  buy  it  at  that  price,"  I 
said.     I  felt  that  I  had  won  my  victory. 

"Pardon,  Mossieu,"  she  said,  calmly,  "or  a 
stranger." 

When  I  got  home  with  it  I  hid  it  in  a  drawer  of 
my  writing-table  ;  it  is  there  now  to  prove  this  is 
no  parable  ;  it  is  beastly — the  Rowlandson. 

Now,  it  is  this  very  uncertainty  about  what  one 
will  bring  home  that  lends  seven-tenths  (to  be 
precise)  of  its  pleasure  to  haunting  the  quays. 
You  go  out  to  buy  a  history  of  the  Greek  stage — 
an  old  edition  of  Juvenal  with  the  Dutch  plates — 
or  a  bundle  of  new  French  novels,  all  ioyously 
yellow — and  you  come  home  with  a  guide-book  or 
an  engraving  of  Ninon  de  TEnclos.  It  is  a  lot- 
tery of  the  most  fascinating  kind.  You  see,  there 
is  only  the  vaguest  sort  of  classification.  Foreign 
books — and  that  means  Arab  or  English,  Mexican 
or  Russian — are  grouped  together;  so  are  the 
text-books,  the  classics,  scientific  works,  and  the 
like.  Then  there  is  a  general  distribution,  accord- 
ing to  prices.  In  this  box,  for  instance,  all  the 
books  are  a  cent  apiece,  in  the  next  two  cents,  or 
three,  or  four,  and  so  on*  up  to  a  dollar  or  more. 
But  every  day  these  books  are  tumbled  over  by 
book-lovers,  idlers,  passers-by,  and  gradually  they 
are  mixed  up  into  the  prettiest  chaos  imaginable. 
Jostled  by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  you  may  find 
the  faded  memoirs  of  some  marquise  of  the  long 
ago.  In  a  box  of  cook-books  at  eight  sous  you 
may  discover  the  missing  third  volume  of  your 
i2mo  edition  of  Voltaire. 

Although  the  banks  of  the  river  are  lined,  as  I 
have  said,  with  books,  you  will  find  the  richest 
hunting-ground  between  Notre  Dame  and  the 
Tuileries — surely  a  broad  enough  direction.  And 
of  all  the  quays  those  on  the  Rive  Gauche  are 
richest  in  old  books,  odd  books,  books  that  have 
come  from  distant  days  and  far-away  lands.  They 
have  been  bought — and  sold — by  the  students; 
they  come  from  the  collections — dispersed  by 
death—- of  many  an  unregarded  Cousin  Pons.  And 
here  they  lie  in  the  tumult  of  Paris,  souvenirs  of 
the  studious  past.  Who  reads  Latin  ?  Now  that 
the  universities  are  turning  it  out  of  doors,  now  that 
it  is  no  longer  the  parole  of  well-bred  men  the 
world  over,  as  it  was  in  Dr.  Johnson's  day,  the 
stately  folios  have  found  their  last  hospice,  here 
on  the  quays.  And  who  reads  Iratin  ?  You  and 
I,  flaneurs  of  the  quays,  who  pause  for  a  moment, 
turn  the  pages  of  Tacitus,  and  filch  an  epigram 
against  the  Germans ;  some  reviewer  who  filches 
obscure  cynicisms  from  Propertius;  some  poet 
who  filches  an  adjective  from  the  arbiter  elegan- 
tiarum.  And  you  may  buy  them  for  a  song — a 
tag  of  balladry.  Imposing  volumes,  very  stately, 
with  coats  of  arms  and  antique  book-plates,  hint- 


ing of  the  prerevolutionary  past,  when  bankers 
and  traders  were  not  gentlemen,  and  good  blood 
and  dignity  went  together.  All  this  seems  very 
strange  in  a  Paris  where  the  government  is  made 
up  of  attorneys  and  the  led  captains  of  finance, 
and  has  for  allies  the  street-rufflers  and  avowed 
anarchists.  It  seems,  I  say,  very  strange  that 
France  should  have  ever  been  the  home  of  the 
grand  seigneur,  who  fought  and  danced,  wrote 
Iratin  sonnets  to  Phyllis,  and  conned  his  Ovid. 
Of  that  old  world  there  is  left  only  a  dusty  mass 
of  books — here  under  the  elms  beside  the  Seine, 
that  goes  seaward,  oily,  shining,  yellow-gray. 

There  is  an  old  man  whom  I  have  known  by 
sight  for  years,  for  he,  too,  is  a  haunter  of  the 
quays  and  a  hunter  of  the  soul  of  the  past.    I 
was  not  surprised  when  I  saw  him  to-day.     He  is 
as  much  a  part  of  the  quays  as  my  taciturn  stall- 
keeper  in  the  short-skirted  coat  of  faded  green. 
And,  as  usual,  he  was  delving  in  a  box  of  dusty 
romances  of  the   seventeenth   century.    Such  a 
gentle  old  man,  polished,  gallant — with  the  grand 
air—  he  might  have  stepped  out  of  the  yellowing 
pages  of  '*  Estelle."     I  fancy  he  must  have  come 
up  to  Paris  in  his  own  coach-and-four — at  worst  in 
a  diligence,  the  old  big-bellied,  yellow  diligence 
that  used  to  go  swinging  over  the  white  roads  of 
France.    After  he  has  savoured  the  odor  of  the 
old  pages — absorbed  faint  hints  and  instigations  of 
the  past — he  will  mount  into  the  narrow  coupe  of 
the  diligence,  draw  the  leathern  curtains,  and  be 
trundled  away  into  the  anachronism  of  some  misty 
chateau  in  Normandy. 

As  he  lifts  his  hat — we  are  courteous,  he  and 
I— I  notice  that  it  has  a  curious  three-cornered 

look. 

Ah !  these  old  feuilletons,  cut   from   the  daily 

newspapers,  bound  into  impromptu  volumes — love, 

romance,  and  adventure  at  a  penny  the  pound. 

Ponson    du    Terrail,    Richembourg — and    many 

another  I^aura  Jean  Libby   and   Albert  Ross  of 

France.    What   would   you  not  give,  my  young 

confrere,  seeking  for  immortality,  to  have  written 

the  feuilleton— for,  you  see,  there  is  only  one,  and 

it  is  imperishable.    It  is  always  new  and  always 

old,  always  fresh  and  always  the  same — ^the  story 

of  the  kind  eyes  and  the  drooping  moustache,  the 

story  of  the  Prince  Cophetua  of  Faerie  and  the 

milliner's  prentice,  the  story  of  the  pine  and  the 

palm.   And  to  tell  this  story  again  in  Albatrocious 

prose — it  is  for  the  writer  the  great  triumph.     I 

have  not  written  that  story,  my  young  confrere. 

But   will  the  dimity   girls  ever  circle  and  chirp 

about  the  bookstall   where   the   rubbish  of   our 

books  lie,  as  they  do  about  these  tattered  pages. 

wherein  is  writ  large  the  eternal  romance  of  ser- 

vant-galism  ?    Do    not    believe  it.    Your    poem, 

mon  ami,  on  the  soul — even  my  story  of  "The 

Porcelain  Pipe  and  the  TaflFeta  Night-cap"— will 
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have  gone  to  the  lining  of  trunks  and  the  wrap- 
ping-up  of  inconsidered  trifles  of  cheese,  while 
still  the  weeping  girls  "  wake  "  the  love  of  Made- 
leine Montmorency  and  Adolphus  Howard.  There 
are  two  books — and  only  two — that  I  should  care 
to  write.  One  would  be  a  History  of  Vagabond- 
age in  many  volumes,  written  in  the  unclassical 
Latin  which  is  at  my  command  ;  it  should  be 
printed  on  vellum,  and  Eugene  Grivaz  should 
illustrate  it  with  marvelous  aquarelles,  depicting 
all  the  glorious  vagabonds  from  Ishmael  to  Jean 
Richepin's  chemineau;  and  the  other  ?  The  other 
would  be  a  novel,  published  anonymously,  and  it 
should  be  such  a  joy  to  the  heart  of  servant-galism 
that  no  one  could  say  whether  it  was  wijtten  by 
Richembourg  or  Richard  Harding  Davis.  And 
then,  when  the  world  was  all  agog,  I  would  come 
boldly  forward  and  claim  it  as  my  own,  and  the 
critics — perhaps  even  Harry  Thurston  Peck — 
would  call  me  a  new  Miss  Libby.  Fame — a  futile 
dream  of  fame. 

I  watch  the  little  girls  bearing  away  the  tattered 
fragments  of  romance.  I  imagine,  hardily,  to  what 
shabby  mansardes  they  mount  with  their  treas- 
ures, and  see  them — each  in  a  gilt  halo  of  candle- 
light— reading,  reading — until,  with  a  little  shiver 
of  regret,  they  tuck  romance  under  the  pillow, 
blow  out  the  candles,  and  drift  away  into  dreams 
of  an  Adolphus  who  looks  singularly  like  the  brav 
garcon  at  the  cafe  on  the  corner.  (To  be  young — 
to  be  a  shopgirl — to  read  old  feuilltons — is  that 
not  the  best  of  life?) 

The  evening  darkens ;  over  the  bookstalls  the 
petroleum  torches  shine  and  flicker;  as  you  stroll 
along  the  quays  you  catch  the  titles  of  books  that 
never  should  be  read — never  should  have  been 
written  ;  they  are  displayed  for  the  noctambulists, 
night- errants;  those  who  love — but  not  books. 
The  pictures  in  front  of  the  print-stalls  have  taken 
on  a  new  air.  In  the  flickering  light  they  seem 
to- beckon  you  from  their  frames.  Here  the  pic- 
ture of  some  Fanny  Ellsler — saltavit  et  placuit — 
mimes  an  invitation.  There  glooms  a  head  of  the 
great  Napoleon.  ("  He  was  a  great  man,*'  you 
say,  "he  almost  undid  the  revolution,  with  its 
'immortal  principles'  of  discord  and  disorder — 
with  its  latter-day  fruit  of  Waldeckism.") 

A  few  steps  more 

Here  is  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  its  tawdry  little 
shops,  tawdry  big  hotels  for  Uitlanders,  the  new 
Paris.  You  hail  a  passing  omnibus;  it  is  complete. 
So  you  deposit  yourself  an^  your  purchases  in  a 
cab  and  ride  home,  in  quasi-royalty,  for  thirty-five 
sous. 

But  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  and  the  next 
you  will  find  yourself  wandering  the  quays,  tast- 
ing the  vague,  implacable  joy  of  book-hunting. 
It  is  a  passion  like  any  other — like  love  for  Ire- 
land— like  tippling  or  patriotism — like   dice    or 


domesticity.  And  perhaps  one's  best  excuse  for 
living  in  Paris  (and  life  anywhere  demands  an 
apology,  if  not  an  excuse)  is  that  it  is  the  city  of 
old  books — the  hospice  for  the  homeless,  vagrom 
books  of  all  the  ^^oi^^.— The  Criterion. 

* 

BOOK-LOVERS'  BOOKS. 


Those  Mr.   W.  L.  Andrews  Produces — Their  Charm  and 

Their  Rising  Values. 

There  is  a  small  class  of  books  which,  while 
almost  unknown  to  the  general  reader,  yet  appeal 
very  strongly  to  and  are  intended  for  those  who 
appreciate  all  the  details  of  fine  bookmaking.  Of 
this  class  no  better  examples  can  be  found  than 
the  dainty  volumes  written  by  William  Loring 
Andrews  of  New  York.  There  are  two  very  good 
reasons  why  the  possession  of  Mr.  Andrews'  books 
should  be  restricted,  one  being  the  very  limited 
edition  in  which  they  are  issued,  and  the  other, 
their  somewhat  prohibitive  price.*  Then,  too, 
some  of  Mr.  Andrews'  books  have  been  issued  en- 
tirely for  private  distribution,  and  were  not  really 
published  at  all. 

The  first  book  Mr.  Andrews  issued,  that  on  the 
Aldine  Presses,  was  made  in  an  edition  of  fifty 
copies  only — all  of  which  were  for  presentation, 
and  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  obtainable  now  is 
when  it  happens  to  be  ofiFered  at  auction  or,  as  a 
result  of  such  auction,  gets  into  the  hands  of  some 
good  bookseller.  "Among  My  Books,"  another 
not  offered  for  sale  in  the  regular  way,  was  also 
made  in  an  edition  of  fifty  copies.  It  is  the  one 
Andrews  book  above  all  others  which  the  present 
writer  has  always  wished  to  own,  and  has  never 
even  had  a  chance  to  see.  The  largest  edition  of 
any  one  book  Mr.  Andrews  has  issued  is  one  of 
200  copies,  and  that  occurred  in  two  instances 
only.  Even  before  the  editions  are  quite  sold  out, 
small  as  they  are,  the  subscription  price  of  Mr. 
Andrews'  book  has  been  often  increased.  Such 
was  the  case  with  **  New  Amsterdam,  New 
Orange,  and  New  York,"  the  more  ordinary  copies 
of  which  increased  in  value  from  $15  to  $20  im- 
mediately after  publication. 

Indeed,  one  of  the  marked  features  of  recent 
book  auctions  in  New  York  has  been  the  great 
advance  upon  subscription  price  of  most,  if  not  all, 
of  the  Andrews  books  so  sold,  the  only  parallel 
instance  being  the  increased  valuation  of  the 
Kelmscott  Press  books.  Mr.  Andrews*  books  are 
all  fine  specimens  of  the  best  work  of  the  De 
Vinne  and  Gillis  Presses,  and  are  beautifully 
illustrated.  E.  D.  North,  in  the  current  Book 
Buyer,  says:  *Terhaps  no  individual  has  done 
more  for  the  cultivation  of  the  public  taste  in  the 
line  of  perfectly  made  books  than  William  I^or* 
ing  Andrews.    The  high  prices  these  books  have 
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fetched  at  auction  are  an  indication  of  the  appre- 
ciation the  public  has  for  them,  as  well  as  the  fact 
that  each  new  one  announced  is  eagerly  sub- 
subscribed  for  by  those  who  understand  their 
beauty.  Even  the  high  publication  prices  asked 
for  these  volumes  do  not  deter  the  real  book-lover 
from  the  desire  for  ownership.*' 

Mr.  Andrews  has  just  published  a  new  volume 
— his  fourteenth  book — "Sextodecimos  et  Infra," 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautifully  illustrated 
of  them  all.  Mr.  North  says:  **Mr.  Andrews  does 
not  hesitate  to  spend  money  lavishly  on  the  illus- 
trations of  these  books,  and  frequently  issues  them 
at  cost,  because  in  the  progress  of  the  work  he  be- 
comes more  and  more  interested  in  perfection,  and 
insists  upon  it,  rather  than  that  he  should  make 
any  money  by  their  publication."  The  illustra- 
tions in  "Sextodecimos,  etc.,"  are  all  reproductions 
in  the  exact  size,  of  bindings,  frontispieces  and 
title  pages  of  the  books  described  in  the  text. 
That  the  text  itself  will  be  found  most  fascinating, 
all  readers  of  Mr.  Andrews'  previous  books  will 
understand,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  too 
much  of  the  beauty  of  the  illustrations,  many  of 
which  are  in  colors  and  gold.  So  well  are  these 
bindings  reproduced  that  even  the  difference  in 
the  grain  of  the  leather  is  made  very  apparent. 
The  very  title  page  of  "Sextodecimos"  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  imaginable;  containing,  as  it 
does,  a  reproduction  of  the  binding  of  "The  Lon- 
don Almanack  for  the  Year  of  Christ  1796,"  a  little 
pocket  calendar  2j^xi^  inches  in  size.  This 
beautiful  bit  of  binding,  which  is  reproduced  in 
the  original  colors,  might,  Mr.  Andrews  says, 
"have  been  the  property  once  in  a  time,  of  *that 
historic  dandy,  Beau  Brummel,  or  one  of  his  com- 
panion fops  and  beaus  of  the  time  of  George  IV. 
This  midget  of  a  book  is  bound  in  red  morocco^ 
inlaid  with  blue  and  white  leathers,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  a  specimen  in  'forma  minima'  of  an  Eng- 
lish eighteenth  century  mosaic  binding." 

In  the  compass  of  a  short  review  it  is  only  pos- 
sible to  glance  at  one  or  two  things  out  of  the 
wealth  of  detail  one  would  wish  to  linger  over. 
Every  illustration  is  a  temptation  to  the  book- 
lover,  but  where  all  are  so  unusually  perfect,  it  is 
only  possible  to  call  attention  to  one  or  two;  for 
instance,  to  the  silver  binding  on  the  "Rosengart- 
lein,"  Cologne,  1651,  a  little  prayer  book  bound  in 
repousse  silver,  "wherein  are  planted  beautiful 
morning  and  evening  prayers."  This  is  an  almost 
perfect  specimen  of  the  silversmith's  art  in  bind- 
ing; the  rose  motive  being  followed  not  only 
in  the  binding,  but  on  the  gauffered  edges  as  well, 
the  harmony  between  the  book  and  its  binding 
being  complete.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  crimson 
velvet  binding  embroidered  with  silver  threads, 
which  is  attributed  to  the  nuns  of  Little  Gid- 
dings;  but   Mr.  Andrews  thinl^s  this  is  without 


sufl&cient  warrant,  the  bindings  in  the  British 
Museum  positively  known  to  have  been  done  at 
Little  Giddings  being  in  leather  or  velvet,  gold 
tooled,  none  being  embroidered.  This  beautiful 
binding,  however,  is  dainty  enough  to  have  come 
from  the  hands  of  Mary  Collet  herself.  Just  one 
or  two  extracts  from  the  text  must  be  chosen  to 
show  how  thoroughly  Mr.  Andrews  appeals  to  the 
true  book-lover.     For  instance: 

"The  charm  for  a  lover  of  books  which  lurks  in 
even  the  purely  descriptive  portions  of  a  book- 
seller's catalogue." 

"It  is  one  of  those  charming  bits  of  book-making 
within  and  without  that  occur  but  rarely,  and  in 
comparison  with  which  all  the  treasures  of  the 
mines  of  Golconda  are  but  dross  in  the  mind  of  the 
true  bibliophile." 

"Despite  the  array  of  numerals  to  denote  sizes, 
dates  and  prices  which  the  columns  of  a  second- 
hand bookseller's  catalogue  present  *  *  *  it 
is  not  necessarily  the  dull  and  monotonous  read- 
ing that  might  be  imagined  by  the  uninitiated.  A 
deal  of  entertainment  as  well  as  information  is  to 
be  derived  from  the  perusal  of  catalogues,  *  *  * 
Bibliomaniacs  have  been  known  to  become  cata- 
logue crazy,  and  to  find  more  delight  in  conning 
and  thumbing  them  over  than  they  were  able  to 
extract  from  any  other  variety  of  mental  pabu- 
lum." 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  readers  to  have  added 
here  a  bibliography  of  Mr.  Andrews'  books  which 
is  taken  in  great  part  for  "Sextodecimos"  itself, 
but  to  which  some  of  the  prices  realized  at  recent 
auctions  have  been  added,  as  showing  their  re- 
markable increase  over  subscription  prices.  The 
present  book  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Gillis' 
Press,  and  besides  the  great  beauty  of  its  illustra- 
tions has  a  white  and  gold  cover,  in  perfect 
harmony  with  the  book  itself. 

BIBUOGRAPHY   OF  THE   ANDREWS   BOOKS. 

A  Choice  Collection  of  Books  from  the  Aldine 

Presses,  in   the   Possession   of  with  a  Short 

Introductory  Account  of  the  Aldus  Family,  taken 
mostly  from  Home's  Introduction  to  Bibliography. 
New  York:  De  Vinne  Press.  Privately  printed. 
1885.  8vo,  pp.  23.  Two  illustrations,  Bierstadt 
process.  Edition  50  copies.  Holland  paper,  num- 
bered and  signed.  Not  published  for  sale.  Bier- 
stadt copy  sold  for  $27. 

Roger  Payne  and  His  Art;  a  Short  Account  of 
His  Life  and  Work  as  a  Binder.  By  William 
Loring  Andrews.  New  York:  De  Vinne  Press. 
1892.  8vo,  pp.  36.  Edition,  120  copies  Holland 
paper,  10  Japan  paper.  Eleven  illustrations,  Bier- 
stadt process,  ten  of  which  are  in  colors  and  gold. 
Subscription  price,  $5  and  $10.  Bierstadt  copy 
(Holland  paper),  $30;  Irving  Browne  copy  (Hol- 
land paper),  $25. 

Jean  Grolier  de  Servier,  Viscount  d'Aguisy; 
Some  Account  of  His  Life  and  of  His  Famous 
Library.  By  William  Loring  Andrews.  New 
York:  The  De  Vinne  Press.  1892.  Pot  quarto, 
pp.  68.  Fourteen  illustrations,  Bierstadt  process, 
and  electrotypes,  eleven  of  which  are  in  colors  and 
gold.    Edition,    140  copies  band-made   paper,  10 
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Japan  paper.  Subscription  price,  $10  and  $15. 
Bierstadt  copy  (Japan),  $44.  Cox  copy  (hand- 
made paper),  $27. 

The  Bradford  Map.  The  City  of  New  York  at 
the  Time  of  the  Granting  of  the  Montgomery 
Charter;  a  description  thereof,  compiled  by  Will- 
iam Loring  Andrews,  to  accompany  a  facsimile  of 
an  actual  survey  made  by  James  Lyneand  printed 
by  William  Bradford  in  1731.  New  York:  De 
Vinne  Press.  1893.  ^^^  quarto,  pp.  115.  Fifty 
illustrations,  eleven  of  which  are  Bierstadt  full- 
page  artotypes  and  thirty-nine  electrotypes  in  the 
text.  Edition,  142  copies  plate  paper,  10  Japan 
paper.  Subscription  price,  $10  and  $15.  Bier- 
stadt copy  (Japan),  presentation,  $44.  Cox  copy 
(plate   paper),  $23. 

Among  my  books. 

What  rest  is  there 
From  wastidg  woes!     What  balm  from  care! 
If  ills  appall  or  clouds  hang  low 
And  drooping,  dim  the  fleeting  show, 
J   revel  still  in  visions  rare, 
At  will  I  breathe  the  classic  air, 
The  wanderings  of  Ulysses  share, 
Or  see  the  plume  of  Bayard  flow 
Among  my  books. 

Whatever  face  the  world  may  wear 
If  Lilian  has  no  smile  to  spare. 

For  others  let  her  beauty  blow. 
Such  favors  I  can  well  forego; 
Perchance  forget  the  frowning  fair 
Among  my  books. 

— Samuel  Minium  Peck, 

Printed  for  William  I/)ring  Andrews.  New 
York:  The  De  Vinne  Press.  1894.  Crown  8vo, 
pp.  32.  Twenty-seven  full-page  illustrations,  13 
of  which  are  artotypes — four  in  color — and  14 
electrotypes.  Edition,  2  copies  vellum,  10  Japan, 
38  Holland  paper  Not  published  for  sale.  Bier- 
stadt copy  (presentation),  $49. 

A  Stray  Leaf  from  the  Correspondence  of  Wash- 
ington Irving  and  Charles  Dickens.  By  William 
Loring  Andrews.  New  York:  De  Vinne  Press. 
1894.  Embellished  with  engravings  on  copper 
and  zinc.  Square  8vo,  pp.  40.  Seven  illustra- 
tions, five  'electrotypes  and  two  engravings  on 
copper,  by  Kdwin  Doris  French.  Edition,  77 
copies,  all  on  Japan  paper.  Subscription  price, 
$5.     Bierstadt  copy,  $30;  Cox  copy,  $31. 

A  Short  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Art  of  Book- 
binding. By  William  Loring  Andrews.  With  a 
Description  of  the  Prominent  Styles  by  William 
Matthews.  New  York.  1895.  Small  square  8vo, 
pp.  51.  Six  illustrations,  half  tones.  .Edition,  50 
copies  Japan  paper.  Subscription  price,  $1. 
Bierstadt  copy,  $19. 

The  Old  Booksellers  of  New  York,  and  Other 
Papers.  By  William  Loring  Andrews.  New 
York:  The  Gillis  Press.  1895.  Octavo,  pp.  84, 
three  illustrations,  full-page  engravings  on  cop- 
per, by  E.  D.  French;  also  head  and  tail  pieces 
and  initial  letters  from  designs  by  the  same  artist; 
edition  132  copies  hand-made  paper,  10  Japan 
paper.    Subscription  price,  $7.50  and  $20. 

An  Essay  on  the  Portraiture  of  the  American 
Revolutionary  War:  Being  an  Account  of  a  Num- 
ber of  the  Engraved  Portraits  Connected  There- 
with Remarkable  for  Their  Rarity  or  Other- 
wise Interesting.  By  William  Loring  An- 
drews. To  which  is  added  an  appendix 
containing  lists    of    portraits    of  Revolutionary 


characters  to  be  found  in  various  English  and 
American  publications  of  the  i8th  and  the  early 
part  of  the  19th  century.  Illustrated  with  repro- 
ductions by  the  photogravure  process  of  20  of  the 
original  engravings.  N.  Y.  Printed  by  Gillis  Bros, 
for  the  author  and  sold  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
1896.  Royal  octavo,  pp.  100,  20  illustrations,  pho- 
togravures of  original  engravings.  Edition,  185 
copies  00  hand  made  paper,  15  Japan.  Subscrip- 
tion price,  $10  and  $20.  Bietstadt  copy,  hand- 
made paper,  $13. 

The  Journey  of  the  Iconophiles  Around  New 
York  in  Search  of  the  Historical  and  Picturesque. 
Printed  at  New  York  in  the  Year  of  Our  Lord 
Eighteen  Hundred  and  Ninety-seven  and  of  the 
Discovery  of  the  Island  of  Manhattan  by  Hendrik 
Hudson  the  Two  Hundred  and  Eighty-eighth. 
The  Gillis  Press.  Royal  Octavo,  pp.47. one  illus- 
tration, view  of  the  Battery,  New  York,  in  1793. 
full-page  engraving  on  copper  by  E.  D.  French 
Edition,  87  copies,  Japan  paper,  6  hand-made 
paper.  Subscription  price,  $4.  Written  to  ac- 
company the  12  views  of  New  York  City  which 
compose  the  first  series  of  the  publications  of  the 
Society  of  the  Iconophiles,  the  subscription  price 
of  which  was  $24. 

A  Prospect  of  the  CoUedges  in  Cambridge,  in 
New  England.  Engraved  by  William  Burgis  in 
1726.  The  Description  Compiled  by  William 
Loring  Andrews.  New  York:  Published  and  for 
sale  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  1897.  The  Gillis 
Press.  Large  octavo,  pp.  38.  6  photogravure 
illustrations,  one  a  folding  plate.  Edition,  115 
copies  hand-made  paper,  25  copies  Japan  paper. 
Subscription  price,  $7.50  and  $15. 

New  Amsterdam,  New  Orange,  New  York:  A 
Chronologically  Arranged  Account  of  Engraved 
Views  of  the  City  from  the  First  Picture  Pub- 
lished in  1651,  until  the  Year  1800.  By  William 
Loring  Andrews.  New  York:  Published  and  for 
sale  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Anno  Domini  1897. 
The  Gillis  Press.  Octavo,  pp.  142,  45  illustra- 
tions, viz.,  3  photo-engravings  in  color,  31  photo- 
gravures on  copper,  3  photogravures  on  gelatine 
in  color,  7  headbands,  7  initial  letters,  7  tailpieces 
and  "Lines  to  the  Reader"  engraved  on  copper  by 
E.  D.  French.  Edition,  170  copies  American 
hand-made  paper,  30  Japan,  with  extra  impres- 
sions of  the  engravings  on  copper  by  E.  D. 
French.  Subscription  price,  $15  and  $50.  Cox 
copy  (Japan  paper),  $77.50.  Irving  Browne  copy 
(hand-made  paper),  record  price,  $45.  Has  also 
brought  $36  and  $38  at  recent  auctions. 

Fragments  of  American  History:  Illustrated 
Solely  by  the  Works  of  Those  of  Our  Own  En- 
gravers Who  Flourished  in  the  i8th  Century. 
Privately  printed  for  William  Loring  Andrews. 
New  York:  Gillis  Press.  1898.  Small  octavo, 
pp.  69,  18  illustrations,  4  in  colors,  reproductions 
of  the  original  engravings  by  various  photo-repro- 
ductive processes,  mostly  photogravures.  Edition, 
80  copies  American  hand-made  paper,  30  on 
Japan.  Subscription  price,  $12.50  and  $15,  Cox 
copy  (Japan),  $21.  Irving  Browne  copy  (hand- 
made), $18. 

Sextodecimos  et  Infra.  William  Loring  An- 
drews. Published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
Anno  Domini  1899.  New  York:  The  Gillis  Press. 
Small  octavo,  pp.  117,  26  illustrations  in  photo- 
gravure, 25  of  which  are  of  the  same  size  as  origi- 
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nal,  and  14  of  which  are  in  gold  and  colors.  Edi- 
tion 142  copies  on  English  hand-made  paper,  10 
Japan  paper.    Subscription  price,  $10  and  $20. 

* 

Important  Additions. 


Three    Hundred    Notable   Books  Added  Recently    to  the 

British    Museum. 

On  Monday,  the  20th  of  March,  1899,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard Garnett  resigned  the  office  of  Keeper  of  the 
Printed  Books  in  the  British  Museum,  which  he 
had  held  since  1890,  having  previously  been  con- 
nected with  the  reading  room  of  that  institution 
for  about  forty  years.  His  associates,  many  of 
whom  were  also  fellow-members  of  Dr.  Garnett 
in  the  Biographical  Society,  of  which  he  is  an  ex- 
President,  determined  to  prepare  some  sort  of  a 
testimonial  in  recognition  of  his  long  years  of  ser- 
vice. This  finally  took  the  form  of  an  illustrated 
descriptive  catalogue  of  300  rare  books  added  to 
the  library  during  Dr.  Garnett's  Keepership,  the 
volume  being  a  distinctly  valuable  addition  to 
bibliographical  knowledge. 

The  editors  of  this  book,  one  of  whom,  Alfred 
W.  Pollard,  is  a  British  Museum  man  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Bibliographical  Society,  had  ex- 
pected to  prepare  it  at  their  leisure  during  the 
present  year,  but  having  decided  to  present  an 
advance  copy  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Garnett  on  the 
day  his  resignation  took  effect,  the  catalogue 
had  to  be  written,  printed,  and  illustrated  within 
less  than  ten  weeks.  The  book,  however,  which 
is  beautifully  printed  by  the  Constables  on  hand- 
made paper,  shows  no  evidence  of  haste,  and  is 
remarkably  attractive  in  all  its  details.  The  fron- 
tispiece is  an  etched  portrait  of  Dr.  Garnett  by 
William  Strong,  and  the  book  has  a  very  striking, 
rubricated  title  page,  with  a  monogram  composed 
of  Dr.  Garnett's  initials  in  its  centre,  which  was 
designed  by  Laurence  Housman.  The  monogram 
also  appears  in  gold  on  the  book's  front  cover,  be- 
ing remarkably  effective  on  the  faded  green  of  its 
binding.  The  volume  contains  sixty  illustrations, 
fac-similes  of  cuts,  initials,  title  pages,  capitals, 
colophons,  etc.;  250  copies  have  been  printed,  50 
of  which  were  for  presentation,  a  list  of  the  sub- 
scribers for  the  remaining  copies  being  printed  at 
the  end  of  the  volume. 

Dr.  Garnett's  work  in  literature  is  too  well 
known  to  need  any  reference  here,  and  all  who 
have  come  in  contact  with  him  at  the  British 
Museum  have  spoken  in  the  highest  terms  of  his 
scholarship  and  courtesy.  The  cost  of  preparing 
the  volume  is  said  to  have  been  about  $1,000,  the 
editors  giving  their  labor  and  the  printers  estimat- 
ing their  work  at  cost.  It  is  thought  that  less 
than  half  a  dozen  copies  have  come  to  America, 
one  having  been  presented  to  the  Grolier  Club 
and  one  to  the  American  Secretary  of  the  Biblio- 


graphical Society.  The  name  of  a  well-known 
New  York  collector  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
subscribers,  and  a  fourth  copy  is  in  the  possession 
of  the  present  writer. 

Of  course  the  300  books  described  are  but  a 
small  portion  of  the  volumes  added  to  the  library 
of  the  British  Museumduring  Dr.  Garnett's Keep- 
ership. 

The  editors,  in  their  preface,  state  "that  a 
Keeper's  purchases  are  dictated  not  only  by  op- 
portunity and  his  own  tastes,  but  by  what  his 
predecessors  and  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
museum  have  left  for  him  to  do.  As  this  list  will 
show,  Dr.  Garnett  has  been  able  to  enhance  the 
prestige  of  the  museum  collections,  even  when 
they  were  richest,  and  to  bring  at  least  one  of  the 
less  flourishing  sections,  that  of  early  Spanish 
books,  to  the  level  of  the  rest,  the  editor  can 
wish  no  better  fortune  to  the  museum  library 
than  that  future  Keepers  may  attain  as  much 
success."  The  most  valuable  feature  in  the  cata- 
logue is  not  so  much  the  transcripts  of  the  title 
pages,  interesting  as  these  are,  but  the  biblio- 
graphical knowledge  contained  in  the  notes,  in 
smaller  type,  printed  below  each  transcription. 

The  catalogue  is  divided  into  sections,  taking 
up  separately,  and  in  due  chronological  order, 
English,  French,  German,  Italian,  Spanish,  and 
miscellaneous  books. 

The  English  is  the  longest  and  most  important, 
and  contains  the  fullest  and  most  interesting  notes- 
Dr.  Garnett  has  been  able  to  add  to  the  early 
printed  books  of  the  museum  library  five  Caxtons, 
thirteen  volumes  printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde, 
and  seven  by  Pynson.  Among  the  Caxtons  will 
be  found  "Curia  Sapientiae,"  a  poem  containing, 
descriptions  of  plants,  fishes,  birds,  beasts,  and  a 
general  survey  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  book 
is  without  place,  date,  or  name  of  printer,  but  is 
printed  in  Caxton  type,  4,  and  is  probably  as- 
signed to  the  year  1481.  This  copy  is  quite  per- 
fect, having  the  two  blank  leaves  at  the  end,  and 
came  from  the  Maurice  Johnson  collection.  The 
second  Caxton  is  an  edition  of  "Cato,"  the  third 
edition  printed  by  Caxton,  and  the  first  in  folio, 
it  having  been  a  favorite  schoolbook  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages.  "This  edition  is  the  first  book  in  which 
Caxton  used  printed  signatures,  and  the  first 
English  book  containing  wood-cut  illustrations.' 
There  is  neither  place,  date,  nor  name  of  printer 
in  this  book,  but  it  is  in  Caxton  types  2  and  3, 
and  was  probably  printed  in  1481;  only  two  other 
copies  are  known  to  exist.  The  third  Caxton 
"Sex  Epistole,"  is  the  earliest  known  separate 
publication  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  The 
book  was  probably  printed  in  1483,  and  the  pres- 
ent copy  is  supposed  to  be  unique.  It  was  pur- 
chased from  the  Hecht-Heine  Library,  at  Halben- 
stodt,  in  April,  1890.  "The  Doctrinal  of  Sapience," 
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the  fourth  Caxton,  is  one  oi  eleven  known  copies, 
the  one  in  the  library  at  Windsor  Castle  being  on 
vellum.  This  was  .  formerly  the  Ashbumham 
copy,  and  has  two  leaves  in  fac-simile.  The  last 
Caxton,  "Profits  of  Tribulation,"  is  in  Caxton 
type  6,  about  1490,  and  is  one  of  five  known 
copies,  the  present  copy,  which  is  perfect  in  all 
details,  having  been  purchased  at  the  third  Ash- 
burnham  sale  in  1898. 

Ten  of  the  thirteen  books  printed  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  Garnett  purchased  from  the  Maurice 
Johnson  Collection  in  1898.  The  "Sarum  Horae" 
lacks  13  leaves,  but  is  said  to  be  one  of  two  known 
copies,  the  other  being  in  the  library  of  Saulis- 
bury  Cathedral.  The  17th  century  books  in  the 
English  section  are  full  of  interest,  and  include 
Izaak  Walton's  "Prayer  Book,"  folio,  1639,  in 
which  will  be  found  interesting  manuscript 
entries  of  the  births  and  deaths  in  his  family, 
including  the  following,  which  is  a  transcript  from 
the  epitaph  on  Ann  Walton's  tombstone:  **Here 
lies  buried  so  much  as  could  die  of  Ann,  the  wife 
of  Izaak  Walton,  who  was  a  woman  of  remarkable 
prudence  and  of  the  primitive  piety.  Her  great 
and  generall  knowledg  being  adorned  with  such 
trew  Humilitie,  and  blessed  with  so  much  Chris- 
tian meikness,  as  made  her  worthy  of  a  more 
memorable  monument.  She  dyed  (alas!  alasl  that 
she  is  ded),  April  17th,  1662." 

•^he  Whole  Book  of  Psalms,"  London,  1633,  is 
in  an  extremely  well  preserved  embroidered  bind- 
ing, and  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  Mrs.  Osborn, 
maid  of  honor  to  Queen  Henrietta.  The  volume 
has  a  bookmark,  with  a  picture  of  Charles  I.  and 
the  inscription  "From  Prison  Bring  Your  Captive 
King."  With  this  volume  is  included  the  em- 
broidered bag  in  which  the  book  was  carried  to 
church. 

Another  very  interesting  volume  in  the  same 
section  is  "The  Little  Gidding  Harmony,"  with 
title  in  manuscript,  and  a  long  descriptive  note  on 
the  flyleaf,  under  a  book-plate  of  John  Collet. 
This  note  states  that  the  book  was  made  and 
bound  by  Mrs.  Mary  Collet;  was  to  be  kept  in 
the  family  as  an  heirloom,  and  that  only  two  other 
copies  had  been  compiled,  one  of  which  was  given 
to  Charles  L  when  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  monas- 
tery, and  the  second  to  Charles  IL  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  The  museum  copy  is  in  the 
curious  original  binding  of  orange  vellum,  with 
white  overlays. 

The  i8th  and  19th  century  books  in  the  Eng- 
lish section  are  also  most  interesting,  including, 
among  other  rarities,  a  volume  of  Blake's  "Poeti- 
cal Sketches,"  London,  1782;  the  first  American 
edition  of  Burns,  ''Philadelphia,"  1788;  early 
Landors  and  Shelleys;  "The  Gownsman,"  one  of 
the  magazines  conducted  by  Thackeray  while  at 
Cambridge;  Emerson's  "Nature,"  in  the  first  edi- 


tion; "Sartor  Resartus,"  in  three  books,  reprinted 
for  friends  from  Fraser^s  Magazine^  London,  1834; 
the  first  edition  in  book  form  of  Carlyle's  great 
work,  of  which  a  few  copies  only  were  privately 
issued.  There  is  also  a  first  edition  of  Haw- 
thorne's "Fanshaw,"  Boston,  1828,  which  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  copy  in  England. 

Here,  too,  will  be  found  rare  Stevensons, 
including  the  "Pentland  Rising,"  "The  Charity 
Bazaar,"  several  of  the  Davos  Platz  books,  and, 
rarest  of  them  all,  the  Sydney  "Father  Damien." 
Among  the  Tennysons  are  "Enid  and  Nimue," 
London,  1857,  *^^  ^^^y  surviving  one  of  six  trial 
copies,  with  Tennyson's  autograph  corrections, 
and  a  trial  copy  of  the  "Enoch  Arden"  vol- 
umes, with  a  title  page  reading  "Idylls  of  the 
Hearth,  London,  1864."  Another  interesting  book 
is  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Leigh  Hunt's  "The 
Religion  of  the  Heart,"  with  autograph  additions 
and  corrections  in  Hunt's  writing  and  a  slightly 
altered  title,  all  having  been  prepared  for  a 
second  edition. 

Where  so  many  interesting  items  are  to  be 
found,  the  temptation  is  strong  to  give  innumer- 
able quotations,  but  so  much  attention  has  been 
given  to  the  English  section  (although  but  a  taste 
of  its  many  rarities  has  been  offered)  that  it  is 
only  possible  to  state  that  the  other  sections  are 
correspondingly  rich,  without  specifying  partic- 
ular instances. 

The  catalogue  having  been  printed  for  private 
circulation  only  among  subscribers,  it  is,  of  course, 
entirely  of  an  unofficial  character.  It  contains 
pages  viii,  plus  184.  including,  besides  the  body 
of  the  book,  a  preface,  index  and  list  of  subscrib- 
ers. The  book  is  well  bound  in  half  morocco,  was 
issued  at  £,\  is.,  and  is  a  volume  its  fortunate 
possessors  are  greatly  to  be  envied  their  owner- 
ship, the  very  limited  edition  greatly  circumscrib- 
ing its  circulation. 

TWO  RARE  BOOKS  MR.  VANDERBILT  OWNED. 

The  newspapers  that  chronicled  the  death  of 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt  gave  no  description  of  his 
library,  though  they  told  of  his  great  love  for 
books.  Nevertheless  Mr.  Vanderbilt's  collection 
should  be  classed  among  the  precious  things  he 
died  possessed  of.  The  real  bibliographical  impor- 
tance of  the  library  is  not  known,  but  most  collec- 
tors have  long  been  aware  that  it  contained  many 
books  of  great  rarity  and  value,  among  them  a  per- 
fect and  superb  copy  of  the  "Bay  Psalm  Book," 
the  first  book  printed  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
fine  copy  of  Eliot's  Indian  Bible  of  1685.  The 
latter  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  famous 
theologian  Jonathan  Edwards,  who  was  missionary 
to  the  Stockbridge  Indians  from  175 1  to  1757  and 
President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1757-8. 
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Later  the   Bible   was  owned  by  George  Brinley, 
and  when  the  third  part  of  his  collection  was  sold 
'  in  New  York  in  1881  it  was  No.  6,684  in  the  cata- 
logue  and  was   purchased  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for 
$550.    Its  present  value  is,  of  course,  much  more. 
Mr.   Vanderbilt's   *'Bay  Psalm  Book"   is  one  of 
the  four  perfect  copies  that  are  known,  only  six 
others  being   in   existence,  all  of  them  imperfect. 
Of  the  other  perfect  copies  the  Lenox  Library  has 
one,  the   Bodleian  Library,  Oxford,  England,  an- 
other and  the  John   Carter  Brown  Library,  Provi- 
dence, R.  L,  the  third.    The   Brown  copy  of    this 
metrical  version   of  the  Psalms,   which   Stephen 
Day  printed   in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  in  1640,  is  per- 
haps the  most  important  of  the  four,  as  it  once  be- 
longed  to    Richard  Mather,  one  of    the    compil- 
ers, but  the  Vanderbilt  copy  ranks  second  among 
the  four.     At  one  time  it  was  in  the  New  England 
Library  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince,  pastor  of  the 
old   South  Church  in  Boston,  and  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  collect   books.    There  it  should  have  re- 
mained, for  Prince   left  his  library  to  the  church, 
but  the   careless,   not   to  say  dishonest,  trustees, 
who   allowed   a  number  of  Prince's  best  books  to 
pass  into  other  hands,  made   an  exchange  with 
Edward    A.  Crowninshield    of    Boston,  and    the 
"Bay   Psalm  Book"  came  to  Henry  Stevens  after 
Crowninshield's  death. 

The  book  was  in  the  original  vellum  binding. 
Stevens  oflFered  it  to  the  British  Museum  for  ;^t5o 
but  after  a  stupid  delay  on  the  part  of  the  keeper 
of  the  printed  books  Stevens  withdrew  the  book 
and  had  Francis  Bedford  bind  it  in  dark  brown 
crushed  levant  morocco.  In  1868  he  took  it  to  the 
United  States  and  sold  it  to  the  more  appreciative 
Brinley  for  150  guineas.  At  the  first  Brinley 
sale,  in  1879,  the  book,  No.  847  in  the  catalogue, 
was  secured  for  Mr.  Vanderbilt  for  $1,200 — about 
one-third  of  its  present  value.  As  Stevens  re- 
marked in  1886  in  his  * 'Recollections  of  James 
Lenox,"  the  British  Museum  still  lacks  the  first 
book  printed  in  New  England.  In  1899  it  is  still 
among  the  books  it  would  like  to  have.  But  it 
might  have  had  it  forty  years  ago  for  ;^i50.  Now 
the   same  volume  could  not  be  secured  for  $4,000. 


"Don't  get  discouraged,  my  boy,"  said  the  pub- 
lisher, patronizingly;  "there  will  always  be  a  de- 
mand for  good  literature."  "I  was  afraid  the  de- 
mand for  it  was  dying  out,"  replied  the  high- 
browed  youth.  **Not  a  bit  of  it — not  a  bit  of  it. 
There  will  never  be  a  time  when  magazines  are  so 
crowded  with  advertisements  that  they  won't 
have    space  for    a    few  stories  and    poems    and 

things." 

* 

"Why,  you  naughty  boy,  what  made  you  tear 

up  your  new  picture-book?"     **Well  —  boo-hoo  — 
why  does  it  say  on  it  'indestructible  picture  book'?" 
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AuGUSTiN  Daly's  Library. 

It  was  generally  known  that  Mr.  Daly  had  a 
remarkable  dramatic  library,  and  so  he  had.  His 
general  library  was  even  more  so.  In  fact,  he  had 
an  ideal  library,  well-nigh  filling  all  the  rooms  of 
his  residence  from  the  basement  to  the  top  floor; 
room  after  room  was  filled  with  treasures  in  litera- 
ture, all  arranged  with  care,  and  each  class  had  its 
own  place  in  this  wonderful  library,  which,  pos- 
sibly for  its  unusual  variety,  easily  ranks  it  as 
being  the  grandest  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
Rest  with  Mr.  Daly  was  unknown;  he  was  a 
thorough  worker,  and  a  hard  worker,  too,  at  that, 
from  early  morning  till  late  at  night.  Everything 
he  undertook  was  done  with  a  thoroughness  never 
excelled,  excepting  with  remarkably  busy  men. 

Mr.  Daly  knew  his  books  well,  read  them  and 
loved  them  for  their  contents  and  associations. 
His  library  was  a  representative  one  of  every- 
thing that  was  good  and  of  value,  and  selected 
with  the  care  and  judgment  that  with  Mr.  Daly 
were  characteristic  of  the  man. 

In  a  brief  paper,  as  this  necessarily  is,  much 
cannot  be  written  of  Mr.  Daly's  library  save  a 
panoramic  view  of  some  of  its  principal  contents. 
The  Douai  Bible,  in  forty-two  folio  volumes,  with 
eight  thousand  prints,  each  volume  containing 
specially  prepared  title  pages,  on  each  of  which 
was  a  difi^erent  water  color  by  Eugene  Grivaz,  the 
noted  French  aquarellist,  representing  some  Bible 
scene  in  that  particular  volume;  this  Bible  was 
the  monument  of  Mr.  Daly's  library. 

Mr.  Daly  always  believed  that  magazines  repre- 
sented the  growth  and  true  history  of  the  coun- 
try they  belonged  to,  and  his  library,  therefore, 
contained  complete  sets  of  Harper^s,  Century  and 
Scribner's  Magazines,  Harper's  Weekly,  as  well  as 
a  complete  file  of  the  N,  V.  Herald,  excepting  the 
first  12  volumes;  also  the  London  Graphic,  Illus- 
trated London  News,  Black  and  While,  Dramatic 
News,  Punch,  and  some  of  the  principal  illustrated 
papers  of  France  and  Germany. 

"Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,"  origi- 
nally in  four  volumes  and  extended  to  25  volumes 
by  the  insertion  of  over  2,000  portraits  and  auto- 
graph titles  of  all  of  the  leaders  of  the  rebellion, 
cost  Mr.  Daly  $5,000,  and  is  particularly  rich  in 
autograph  letters  of  all  of  the  great  Generals  of 
both  sides.  The  letters  written  by  General  Grant 
are  numerous,  interesting,  and  of  great  value. 
The  frontispiece  of  each  volume  represents  the 
great  Generals  on  each  side. 

At  this  time,  when  anything  pertaining  to  New 
York  is  so  eagerly  sought  for,  this  was  anticipated 
by  Mr.  Daly  in  the  numerous  volumes  of  various 
sizes  which  he  collected  and  called  "Old  New 
York,"  and  containing  a  magnificent  collection  of 
prints  of  New  York  and  vicinity  from  the  earliest 
period  to  about  the  year  1850.    To-day  this  could 
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not  be  duplicated,  as  it  contains  every  print  one 
coald  ever  wish  to  acquire.  The  two  volumes  of 
'Tersonal  Memoirs  of  U.  S.  Grant"  cost  Mr.  Daly 
$2,000;  this  work  was  specially  illustrated  on  the 
margin;of  the  text  by  David  Edward  Cronin,  with 
255  original  pen-and-ink  and  water-color  sketches, 
representiijg  scenes  in  the  life  and  history  of 
Gen.  Grant,  and  inserted  in  the  work  are  numer- 
ous autograph  letters  of  Gen.  Grant. 

As  was  to  be  expected,  Mr.  Daly  had  a  grand 
collection  of  Shakespeare's  works,  among  which 
were  the  four  folio  editions,  the  Halliwell-Phillips 
set  of  Shakespeare,  editions  by  the  various  edi- 
tors, and  the  Henry  Irving  Shakespeare,  large 
paper,  in  eight  volumes,  extended  to  45  volumes 
by  means  of  some  3,000  additional  illu.<%trations 
collected  from  all  sources,  and  all  the  known  sets 
of  Shakespeare  plates  issued  by  themselves  or  in 
the  various  published  editions  of  Shakespeare. 
This  work  cost  about  $6,000,  and  was  used  by  Mr. 
Daly  as  a  working  copy. 

His  collections  of  stage  biography  embraced 
hundreds  of  works;  in  fact,  everything  he  could 
obtain  that  gave  particulars  of  the  lives  of  all  con- 
nected with  the  stage  was  to  be  found  in  his 
library,  as  well  as  all  works  on  the  history  of  the 
stage.  This  was  unusually  valuable  and  very 
complete  and  numbered  hundreds  of.  volumes. 
Another  valuable  set  was  works  that  had  been 
written  for  and  against  the  stage,  "Pro  and  Con" 
as  Mr.  Daly  called  them.  They  were  numerous 
and  covered  the  last  200  years,  and  showed  that 
opinions  were  about  equally  divided  for  and 
against  the  stage.  Another  important  illustrated 
book  in  the  library  of  Mr.  Daly  was  his  "History 
of  London,"  36  vols.,  imperial  folio,  which  gives 
an  excellent  pictorial  history  of  London  from  the 
earliest  to  modern  times. 

His  copy  of  the  "Memorial  to  George  Holland" 
was  extended  to  two  volumes,  with  over  200 
prints.  Other  works  that  were  illustrated  with  an 
exceptionally  choice  collection  of  rare  plates  are 
"Sketch  of  Edwin  Booth,"  "Life  of  Richard  Brins- 
ley  Sheridan,"  Campbell's  *»Life  of  Mrs.  Siddons," 
Chambers'  *'Book  of  Days,"  extended  from  two  to 
12  volumes;  Arthur  Murphy,  author  of  "Johnson 
and  Garrick,"  James  Boswell's  "Life  of  Samuel 
Johnson."  in  six  volumes. 

Mr.  Daly  also  extra-illustrated  two  copies  of 
Cunningham's  **Story  of  Nell  Gwynne,"  one  of 
which  is  in  one  volume  and  the  other,  which  is 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  copy  in  existence,  is 
extended  to  four  volumes  folio.  Spooner's 
"Biographical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts"  is  ex- 
tended from  two  to  four  volumes.  "Hawkins' 
"Life  of  Edmund  Kean";  this  was  extended  to  14 
volumes.  Percy  Fitzgerald's  "Life  of  Garrick," 
which  contains  many  valuable  autographs,  as  well 
as  the  first  will  of  Garrick;  this  work  is  in  fifteen 


volumes.  Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson"  is  in  ten 
volumes;  Doran's  "Annals  of  the  English  Stage" 
was  extended  to  25  volumes.  Colley  Kibber's 
"Apology  for  His  Own  Life"  was  extended  to 
three  volumes,  with  over  500  portraits.  Hugh 
Kelly's  **Thespis:  A  Critical  Examination  into 
the  Merits  of  the  Performers  Belonging  to  the 
Drury  Lane  Theater,"  contains  200  prints  and 
portraits. 

Mr.  Daly  also  extra-illustrated  Ridgeway's 
"Memoir  of  Mrs.  Billington,"  "Henry  Irving," 
"Charies  Kean,"  "Barney  Williams,"  "Fanny 
Elssler,"  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Wood,"  "Coquelin 
versus  Irving."  It  was  Mr.  Daly's  custom  to 
privately  print  all  the  new  plays  that  he  put  on 
the  stage,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  he  extra- 
illustrated;  such  as  "The  School  for  Scandal," 
"The  Country  Girl,"  "As  You  Like  It."  "Midsum- 
mer Night's  Dream."  "Merchant  of  Venice,"  "The 
Critic,"  "She  Would  and  She  Wouldn't,"  "Love's 
Labors  Lost." 

His  copy  of  "The  Record  of  the  New  York 
Stage  from  1750  to  i860,"  by  Jo.seph  N.  Ireland, 
which  was  published  originally  in  two  volumes, 
was  extra-illustrated  with  over  10,000  illustrations, 
water  colors,  drawings,  pen-and-ink  sketches 
and  autographs,  playbills,  etc.,  and  numbers  over 
thirty  volumes.  "The  Life  of  Peg  Woffington," 
written  by  Mr.  Daly,  was  extra  illustrated  and 
extended  to  two  volumes.  The  margin  of  the  book 
itself  is  well  illustrated  in  water  colors  by  Eugene 
Grivaz,  who  also  treated  many  of  Mr.  Daly's  books 
in  the  same  manner. 

Mr.  Daly  also  had  an  uncut  copy  of  Balzac's 
works,  the  Roberts  Brothers  of  Boston  edition, 
translated  by  Mrs.  Wormeley,  in  40  volumes. 
This  was  extra-illustrated,  and  in  illustrating  the 
plates  were  taken  from  two  different  French  edi- 
tions. In  addition  to  this  set  of  Balzac,  Mr.  Daly 
had  a  collection  of  various  books  that  had  been 
written  about  Balzac,  some  of  which  were  extra- 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  autograph  letters. 

Mr.  Daly  had  an  excellent  collection  of  books, 
illustrated,  showing  the  different  costumes  of  all 
nations  from  the  earliest  period  up  to  the  present 
time.  In  addition  to  this  he  gathered  together 
everything  on  the  subject  of  costume  it  was  pos- 
sible to  collect.  These  he  had  arranged  chrono- 
logically and  had  done  up  in  eight  large  quarto 
volumes.  By  doing  this  Mr.  Daly  saved  consider- 
able time,  as  he  could  see  at  a  glance  the  different 
costumes  that  were  in  vogue  at  any  one  period. 

William  Winter's  book  on  Ada  Rehan  he  had 
enlarged  to  quarto  size,  extra  illustrated,  and  ex- 
tended to  two  volumes.  This  work  contains 
nearly  every  portrait  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished of  Miss  Rehan,  and  in  itself  is  a  splendid 
portrait  gallery  of  one  person.  Mr.  Daly  had  a 
very  good  collection  of  books  illustrated  by  Cruik- 
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shank;  also  a  complete  set  of  the  publications  of 
the  Grolier  Club.  The  publications  of  the  Kelm- 
scott  Press  are  well  represented  here  and  worth 
today  considerably  more  than  he  ever  paid  for 
them. 

There  are  original  editions  of  Harrison  Ains- 
worth's  historical  novels,  also  the  works  of  Bui- 
wer  Lytton,  sets  of  Victor  Hugo  and  Moliere;  and 
the  library  also  contained  many  of  the  original 
editions  by  Moliere,  as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  rare 
edition  of  one  of  Moliere's  works  that  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Daly  by  the  noted  French  actor, 
Coquelin. 

One  of  the  nuggets  in  Mr.  Daly's  library  was  a 
folio  called  *'Pass  Two,"  a  series  of  passes,  signed 
by  the  great  actors  and  actresses  of  the  last  cen- 
tury and  the  commencement  of  this.  The  works 
of  Boisgobey,  Paul  de  Kock,  and  Gaboriau  are 
also  well  represented. 

Of  the  first  editions  of  modern  authors,  Mr. 
Daly's  library,  while  not  complete,  was  more  per- 
fect than  a  great  many  collections;  among  them 
are  all  the  works  illustrated  by  Aubrey  Beardsley, 
who  had  a  style  of  his  own,  and  whose  works 
will  ere  long  be  more  sought  after  than  a 
great  many  illustrators.  Eugene  Field's  works 
are  excellently  represented,  many  of  which  were 
limited  and  large  paper  editions.  This  collection 
also  included  Field's  "Model  Primer,"  with  Trow's 
imprint,  and  possibly  this  is  unique  and  more 
valuable  than  the  Denver  edition,  which  in 
reality  was  the  original  issue.  Bunner's  works 
were  very  perfect,  and  the  collection  included  a 
a  splendid  set  of  Andrew  Lang's  works,  many  of 
which  were  limited  editions  and  on  large  paper. 
Edwin  Arnold's  works  were  very  full,  as  well  as 
the  works  of  Austin  Dobson.  Riley's  works  were 
complete.  William  Winter,  as  may  be  expected, 
was  well  represented.  The  works  of  Tennyson 
were  not  complete,  but  were  fairly  so.  Longfel- 
low wanted  some  of  the  earlier  volumes  to  mak6 
it  perfect;  many  of  the  rarest  earlier  works  by 
Longfellow  were  to  be  found  among  his  collec- 
tion. The  various  editions  of  the  Rubaiyat  of 
Omar  Khayyam  were  very  full,  and  there  were  a 
few  of  Lewis  Carroll's  works. 

This  collection  of  first  editions,  as  Mr.  Daly 
called  them,  was  gathered  within  a  very  short 
time,  and  in  connection  with  them  it  is  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  that  Mr.  Daly  wrote  me  asking  me  to  be 
on  the  watch  for  first  editions  of  the  FitzGerald's 
"Omar"  and  Carroll's  "Alice  in  Wonderland." 

Mr.  Daly's  collection  of  the  first  editions 
of  Thackeray's  works  was  something  won- 
derful. Everything  that  he  had  written 
and  published  was  here;  newspapers  and  journals 
that  contained  Thackeray's  articles,  no  matter 
what  they  were,  were  to  be  found  in  the  collection, 
as  well  as  several  duplicate  copies  of  The  Snob 


and  Gownsman.  Mr.  Daly  also  had  an  exceedingly 
valuable  gathering  of  original  letters  by  Thack- 
eray, as  well  as  pen-and  ink  sketches  and  draw- 
ings that  Thackeray  made,  many  of  which  have 
never  been  published;  and  there  were  also  por- 
traits of  Thackeray  that  Thackeray  made  himself, 
and  if  many  of  the  popular  magazines  of  to  day 
could  only  get  hold  of  this  matter  it  would  give 
considerable  of  the  life  of  Thackeray  that  has 
never  appeared  in  print. 

Mr.  Daly's  collection  of  first  editions  of  Dickens 
was  remarkably  complete.  Mention  has  already 
been  made  about  the  collection  of  letters  in  Dick- 
ens' autograph.  His  collection,  however,  of 
Dickens  letters,  I  should  judge,  numbers  not  far 
short  of  500  letters  written  by  Charles  Dickens^ 
and  a  great  many  of  which  relate  to  the  earlier 
life  of  Dickens,  and  give  considerable  insight  into 
Dickens'  early  successes;  and  in  the  collection  are 
quite  a  number  of  letters  written  by  Charles 
Dickens'  father  to  the  various  publbhers  that 
Charles  Dickens  had  dealings  with,  asking  for 
certain  favors.  The  greater  portion  of  the  Dick- 
ens manuscripts  were  used  in  extra-illustrating 
Forster's  "Life  of  Dickens,"  three  volumes,  inlaid 
to  quarto  size,  and  extended  to  eight  volumes. 
This  work  alone  cost  Mr.  Daly  over  $5,000.  About 
five  years  ago  Mr.  Daly  secured  at  auction  in 
London  the  original  drawings  that  Seymour  made 
for  the  first  number  of  "Pickwick,"  some  of  which 
were  issued  and  some  were  not.  The  collection 
included  a  privately  published  pamphlet  on  the 
subject  and  a  few  letters  that  passed  between 
Seymour  and  Dickens.  This  cost  Mr.  Daly  ;^500, 
or  $2,500. 

Quite  recently  Mr.  Daly  secured  the  original 
title  deeds  of  the  house  in  Pall  Mall  that  was  pre- 
sented to  Nell  Gwynne.  These  deeds  had  Nell 
Gwynne's initials,  "E.G.," and  written  by  herself. 
It  is  said  that  in  addition  to  this  there  is  only 
another  autograph  of  Nell  Gwynne  in  existence, 
both  of  which  were  in  Mr.  Daly's  possession. 

His  collection  of  prompt  books  of  all  the  plays 
that  he  ever  put  on  the  stage  is  very  large,  and 
with  each  play  there  are  newspaper  clippings, 
taken  from  the  newspapers  at  the  time,  as  well  as 
the  programmes  and  other  matter  in  connection 
with  the  play.  He  had  a  magnificent  collection 
of  playbills  belonging  to  this  country  and  to  Lon- 
don. Mr.  Daly  had  a  complete  file  of  all  the  pro- 
grammes he  issued  in  connection  with  his  theatres 
in  New  York  and  London.  He  had  also  all  the 
contracts  that  he  made  with  his  people  from  the 
time  he  took  the  management  of  theatres  up  ^o 
the  present  time.  Of  subscription  books  in  sets, 
and  those  issued  in  one  or  two  volumes,  folio  size, 
he  had  a  great  gathering. 

Of  that  class  of  literature  that  we  have  seen  so 
much  of  in  this  country  of  late,  such  as  The  Chap- 
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Book^  The  Lark,  Four  0^  Clock y  What  to  Eat,  The 
Poster,  Red  Letter,  Lotus,  Clack-Book,  Echo,  Baton, 
he  had  complete  files.  These  he  called  his  Topsy- 
turvy Literature.  Of  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  Mr.  Daly's  library  contained  a  full  and  com- 
plete set  in  full  levant,  as  well  as  another  set 
in  boards  as  issued.  This  latter  set,  however, 
lacks  the  first  three  volumes  of  "Waverley."  Of 
miscellaneous  books,  rarities,  ancient  and  modern. 
Mr.  Daly's  bookcases — and  he  had  several — were 
just  overflowing,  and  if  a  bookseller  was  to  start 
in  business  with  these  books  he  could  issue  a 
catalogue  that  would  be  remarkable  for  second- 
hand booksellers  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Daly  had  a  complete  set  of  William  Hazlitt's 
works  in  original  editions,  and  the  same  could  be 
said  of  the  works  of  Charles  Lamb.  Notwith- 
standing that  Mr.  Daly  had  such  a  collection  of 
books,  he  had  them  so  arranged  that  he  could  find 
at  once  anything  he  wanted.  One  room  at  his 
residence  contained  only  extra-illustrated  books, 
another  his  dramatic  books,  another  his  miscel- 
laneous books,  and  when  he  wanted  a  certain 
book  be  had  only  to  go  to  a  certain  room  and  get 
just  what  he  wanted.  In  his  office  at  the  theatre 
he  kept  his  prompt  books  and  his  books  on  cos- 
tumes and  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  works  that  he 
needed  in  his  business.  He  also  had  a  room  in 
the  rear  of  the  entrance  to  the  stage  door;  this 
contained  his  magazines,  his  newspapers,  and 
some  of  the  larger  books  that  took   up  too  much 

room  at  his  residence. 

Henry  Bi.ackwki.1.. 

* 

Mr.  Daly's  first  library  was  sold  October  14, 
1878,  and  following  days,  by  George  A.  Leavitt  & 
Co.  of  this  city  as  ''the  valuable  and 'interesting 
collection  formed  by  a  prominent  American  play- 
right,  consisting  ^of  an  unusually  choice  and 
desirable  assemblage  of  books  relating  to  the 
drama,  including  many  extra-illustrated  and 
unique  copies."  There  were  1,117  lots  in  the 
auction  catalogue,  and  the  sale  is  said  to  have 
realized  over  $10,000.  Mr.  Daly's  name  does  not 
appear  in  the  catalogue,  but  it  was  widely  known 
at  the  time  that  the  collection  was  his.  The  pref- 
ace itself  disclosed  the  fact  when  it  is  said  that  the 
collection  had  been  used  during  a  career  that 
scored  a  hundred  successes  as  the  working  li- 
brary of  a  practical  playright.  Here  would  be 
found,  it  went  on  to  say,  a  score  of  authorities^ 
suggestions,  histories,  documents,  and  general 
hints  collected  for  the  express  purpose  of  theatri- 
cal management.  Here  was  an  astonishing  quan- 
tity of  superb  art  works,  of  books  of  costume,  of 

historic  ornament,  of  architecture.  Here  was 
pictorial  matter  enough  to  shadow  with  the  dream 
scenery  of  the  artist  the  most  stupendous  stage, 
and  actors  enough  to  fill  it,  and  professional  gos- 
sip enou^i^h  to  set  the  coulisses  ringing. 


Many  of  the  extra-illustrated  books  in  the  1878 
collection  had  not  been  extended  by  Mr.  Daly, 
but  were  from  English  collections.  One  of  the 
highest  prices  of  the  sale  was  the  $572  paid  for  a 
copy  of  Knight's  edition  of  Shakespeare,  ex- 
tended to  44  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  3,700 
plates.  At  Bangs'  the  same  copy  was  resold  for 
$231  on  February  24,  1898.  Another  interesting 
book  was  Spooner's  **History  of  the  Fine  Arts"  in 
four  volumes,  with  1,000  extra  plates,  which 
fetched  $200.  The  book  that  excited  .the  most 
competition,  however,  was  the  copy  of  Ireland's 
"Records  of  the  New  York  Stage,"  which  Mr. 
Daly  had  extended  from  two  to  ten  volumes, 
adding  2,000  plates.  The  sum  of  $1,100  was  paid 
for  this  work,  which  was  probably  the  best  extra- 
Illustrated  Ireland  that  has  been  sold  at  auction. 

Among  other  prices  of  interest  were  the  follow- 
ing: Boswell's  "Life  of  Johnson,"  6  volumes,  600 
plates,  $168;  Chambers'  "Book  of  Days,"  12  vol- 
umes, $234;  Cunningham's  "Nell  Gwynne,"  156 
plates,  $70;  Dr.  Doran's  "Annals  of  the  English 
Stage,"  5  volumes,  700  plates,  $175;  a  book  on 
''Human  Longevity,"  5  volumes,  many  plates, 
$192.50,  and  Spencc's  **Anecdotes,"  with   3  works 

relating  to  Pope,  in  three  volumes,  220  plates, 
$240.  At  the  recent  Cox  sale  in  New  York,  the 
later  was  resold  for  $129. 

An  American  William  Morris. 

There  is  a  small  village  in  the  western  part  of 
New  York  State,  called  Bast  Aurora.  It  has  a 
population  of  little  more  than  1,500.  Four  years 
ago  it  was  almost  unknown;  scarcely  anyone  had 
ever  heard  of  it.  So  when  a  tiny  literary  maga- 
zine, sailing  under  the  name  of  The  Philistine^ 
made  its  appearance,  bearing  on  its  title  page  the 
name  of  Bast  Aurora  as  its  place  of  publication, 
many  readers  believed  that  this  was  but  an 
imaginary  place,  the  name  chosen  to  indicate  its 
character  as  "the  rising  light  or  roseate  glow  of 
early  morning  in  the  eastern  [literary]  sky."  Had 
it  been  but  an  imaginary  name,  none  could  more 
aptly  have  been  selected  as  the  birthplace  of  this 
new  magazine.  He  was  a  bright,  saucy,  little 
chap,  this  self-styled  Philstine;  not  afraid  to  speak 
his  mind,  to  stir  up  wasps'  nests,  to  act  the  "enfant 
terrible" of  literary  Philistines,  arrogant7>«»«  who 
hide  their  impudent  mediocrity  under  the  mask  of 
a  feigned  superior  exclusiveness  and  mysticism, 
and  self-satisfied  old  fogies  whose  blood  had 
become  stagnant  under  the  influence  of  fattening 
egotism,  and  whose  big  heads  were  half  hidden 
under  the  nightcaps  of  indolent  and  obstinate 
conservatism.  The  father  of  this  valiant  young 
knight  was  Elbert  Hubbard,  now  lovingly  called 
"Fra  Elbertus"  by  his  numerous  friends  and  dis- 
ciples. This  congenial  man,  who  has  made  the 
obscure  village  of  Bast  Aurora  famous  on  two 
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continents — at  least  among  book- lovers  and  liter- 
ateurs — is  in  wider  circles  known  as  the  author 
of  the  charming  *Xittle  Journeys  to  the  Homes 
of  Great  Men  and  Women."  He  has  also  written 
some  novels,  though  these  are  his  minor  efforts. 
His  literary  strength  and  originality,  however,  has 
full  sway  in  the  columns  of  his  tart  little  Philis- 
tine. Its  origin  was  obviously  caused  by  the 
appearance  of  that  memorable  little  magazine, 
The  Chap-Book^  which,  like  its  numerous  imita- 
tors, is  now  dead.  The  Philistine,  of  all  these 
miniature  magazines,  which  at  a  time  had  become 
a  veritable  literary  craze,  is  the  only  one  still 
alive,  and  as  brisk  and  as  bright  as  ever.  What 
makes  it  so  beloved  by  a  host  of  readers  is  the 
sincerity  of  its  tone  and  feeling,  the  strong  moral- 
ity of  purpose  in  exposing  philistinism,  vanity* 
ignorance  and  indifference.  Mr.  Hubbard  wields 
a  virile  pen;  he  is  fearless  and  aggressive;  yet  as 
a  writer  he  always  holds  himself  in  check  and 
never  becomes  vulgar  or  offensive.  Whatever  he 
writes  is  poetry  in  prose;  tenderness  of  feeling  is 
blended  with  a  delicate  sense  of  humor;  art  and 
refinement  are  the  keynotes  of  his  literary  mind; 
yet  he  always  strikes  whatever  he  aims  .at;  his 
sarcasm  and  wit  flash  ever  and  anon,  purifying 
the  air  as  does  the  lightning  in  nature,  for  there 
is  always  a  good  reason  for  his  attacks.  In  one  of 
the  recent  numbers  of  The  Philistine  there  was  a 
little  preachment  entitled  '*A  Message  to  Garcia/* 
Mentioning  in  a  few  terse  words  the  famous  deed 
of  dauntless  Rowan,  who  went  fearlessly  through 
the  enemy's  lines  to  deliver  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  General  Garcia,  he  uses  this  incident  as 
the  preacher  uses  a  text  from  Scripture.  He 
draws  a  parallel,  applying  this  deed  as  an  object 
lesson  to  modern  life.  In  an  announcement  in  a 
later  issue  he  calls  it  modestly  an  insignificant 
article;  it  is,  however,  in  its  simplicity  so  signifi- 
cant and  strong  that  it  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
deep  impression.  The  edition  of  that  number  was 
soon  exhausted;  the  article  was  quoted  through- 
out the  country;  it  was  reprinted  in  pamphlet 
form,  as  well  as  in  an  edition  de  luxe,  and  sold  to 
the  extent  of  many  thousand  copies. 

It  is  in  this  particular  branch  of  brother  Hub- 
bard's achievements,  namely,  in  the  making  of 
books,  veritable  editions  de  luxe,  that  he  has 
gained  the  reputation  of  an  *'  American  William 
Morris."  The  press  where  The  Philistine  is 
printed  is  called  "  The  Roycroft  Shop,"  and  the 
books  which  have  emanated  from  this  press  are 
known  as  '*  Roycroft  Books."  That  name  has  for 
some  time  come  to  mean  to  every  book-lover  and 
collector  the  embodiment  of  all  that  is  most  ex- 
quisite and  elevated  in  taste  and  refinement  in 
the  high  art  of  bookmaking.  In  type,  presswork, 
binding  and  general  appearance  these  books  are 
a  delight  to  the  eye.    They  are  almost  too  pretty 


for  profane,  daily  usage  ;  they  want  to  be  cher- 
ished as  art-treasures.  Though  issued  in  but 
small,  limited  editions,  and  by  no  means  cheap 
books,  they  are  eagerly  bought  up  by  lovers  of 
fine  books,  who  feel  a  justifiable  pride  in  owning 
these  beautiful  volumes.  The  list  of  the  Roycroft 
publications  includes  some  of  the  masterpieces  of 
literature,  such  as  the  ''  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khay- 
yam," the  •*  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese,"  the 
''  Confessions  of  an  Opium  Eater,"  the  '^  Essays  of 
Elia,"  **  In  Memoriam,"  "  The  Deserted  Village," 
"The  Ancient  Mariner,"  etc.  Aside  from  these 
there  are  also  some  modern  works  written  in  the 
spirit  of  The  Philistine,  Among  these  are  a  col- 
lection of  essays  by  Elbert  Hubbard  entitled  "  As 
it  Seems  to  Me,"  "  Sermons  from  a  Philistine  Pul- 
pit,'' by  William  Mcintosh  (Doctor  Phil),  "  Hand 
and  Brain,"  a  symposium  of  essays  on  socialism 
by  William  Morris,  Grant  Allen,  George  Bernard 
Shaw,  Henry  S.  Salt,  Alfred  Russel  Wallace  and 
Edward  Carpenter.  To  these  books  there  has  re- 
cently been  added  another  exquisite  volume  con- 
taining a  collection  of  bookish  verse  by  Irving 
Browne,  entitled  *'  The  Ballads  of  a  Bookworm." 
Many  of  these  poems  have  already  appeared  in 
print  in  Duprat's  "  Book  Lover's  Almanac,"  in 
The  Philistine,  and  in  various  magazines  and 
newspapers;  some  are  new.  The  author  died  in 
February  of  this  year  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  but  his 
verses  stand  as  a  living  monument  of  the  poet 
and  of  his  love  of  books,  a  love  that  finds  an  echo 
in  the  hearts  of  all  who  know  how  to  appreciate 
the  Roycroft  Books.  All  of  them  show  loving 
care  in  their  maker,  far  above  the  manufacture  of 
ordinary  books,  which  is  governed  more  or  less  by 
commercial  considerations.  They  are  all  beauti- 
fully printed  in  bold  type,  with  deep  dark  ink,  on 
hand-made  paper,  initialed  and  illumined  by  hand, 
and  bound  with  characteristic  faste  either  in 
soft  chamois  leather  with  silk  lining,  or  in  plain, 
rough  pasteboard,  no  less  artistic  in  its  effect. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  before  entering  the  book  field, 
was  a  stock-breeder — hence  probably  his  animos- 
ity to  the  Chicago  pork-barons.  A  man  of  fine 
education  and  literary  propensities,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  the  company  of  books  and 
when  he  found  in  his  little  village  of  East  Aurora 
an  enterprising  printer  of  a  congenial  mind,  he 
interested  himself  practically  in  the  making  of 
books.  He  had  made  a  special  study  of  the  Ital- 
ian art  of  printing  during  the  Renaissance,  and 
from  his  large  collection  of  specimens  of  fine  old 
printing  he  chose  initials  and  head  and  tail  pieces, 
or  had  them  especially  designed  after  these  sam- 
ples. His  wife  proved  a  valuable  helper,  as  it 
was  she  who  illuminated  by  hand  all  initials  and 
ornamentation  of  the  first  publications.  Now  the 
Roycrofters  number  about  twenty  in  all,  working 
together  in  harmony  in  the  artistic  atmosphere  of 
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the  Roycroft  Shop,  which  hasits  home  in  a  quaint 
chapeMike  brick  building  in  Gothic  style.  Most 
of  Mr.  Hubbard's  co-workers  are  young  ladies  of 
East  Aurora — among  them  his  particular  *' edition 
de  luxe/'ishisdaughter.  To  thiscolonyof  artistic 
bookmakers  belongs  also  Will  Denslow,the  young 
Chicago  designer;  St.  Gerome  Roycroft,  a  clever 
young  sculptor;  *' All  Baba/'  an  old  man  in  years, 
but  not  in  mind,  who  is  full  of  quaint  sayings, 
bright  talk  and  interesting  reminiscences. 

Mr.  Hubbard  is  not  what  is  generally  called  a 
genius;  that  would  be  stretching  friendly  admira- 
tion too  far.  But  he  certainly  is  an  artist  in 
modern  bookmaking  art ;  he  has  done  more,  per- 
haps, than  any  other  American  in  fostering  the 
love  of  fine  books  and  the  appreciation  of  art  in 
letters.  As  a  writer  he  is  original,  vivid,  lucid, 
stimulating,  entertaining  and  always  interesting. 

Eduard  Ackkrmann. 


An  Eastern  Tale. 

A  monarch  died  and  left  his  heir 
A  thousand  camel-loads  of  scrolls. 

A  hundred  Brahmins  had  their  care — 
Grave,  learned  men,  with  patient  souls. 

Philosophers  the  books  bad  writ 

Who  every  realm  of  thoufi^ht  surveyed, 

And  all  the  wealth  of  human  wit 
Was  here  assembled  and  displayed. 

The  new-made  king,  who  loved  not  toil, 

But  valued  wisdom,  gave  command, 
''Convert  this  sap  to  sugar!    Boil 
Till  not  a  drop  its  bulk  expand." 

In  smaller  scope,  with  labor  vast, 
His  wise  men  pressed  the  volumes'  lore, 

Till  all,  when  twenty  years  had  passed, 
A  train  of  thirty  camels  bore. 

With  scant  approval  in  his  looks, 

The  king  beheld  the  laden  train. 
"What!  thirty  camel-loads  of  books? 

I  will  not  read  them!    Boil  again." 

The  Brahmins  packed  the  volumes*  thought 

In  terser  style.    It  came  to  pass 
That  all,  when  ten  years  more  they'd  wrought. 

Was  burden  for  a  single  ass. 

Engrossed  amid  the  cares  of  state. 
The  monarch  mocked  their  learning's  spoil, 

And  thrust  them  from  his  palace  gate. 
''No  asses  here!    Go  back  and  boil." 

The  Brahmins  burned  their  parchments  white 
And  threw  away  their  horns  of  ink, 

And  did  what  few  men  dare  who  write; 
They  bravely  set  themselves  to  think. 

Returned  at  length,  "A  single  word 

The  sum  of  human  knowledge  wraps. 

Oh,  mighty  king,"  they  all  averred. 

Then  on  his  fan  they  wrote,  "Perhaps." 

—JOHN  GoADBY  Gregory. 


How  Much  We  Really  Know  About 

Shakespeare. 

Bacon  could  no  more  have  written  **  Hamlet"  than  he  could 
have  created  this  planet.— Car/>/«. 

One  "W.  R.  W."  wrote  recently  in  the  New 
York  Times  attacking  Shakespeare  and  belaurel- 
ing  Bacon.  This  resulted  in  the  rejoinder  which 
follows: 

There  were  many  men  in  Shakespeare's  time 
far  more  capable  of  approaching  his  genius  than 
Bacon,  and  there  probably  was  no  other  literary 
man  who  had  as  strong  a  dislike  for  the  stage  and 
all  its  connections  as  Bacon.  His  writings  abound 
in  abuse  of  it. 

If  *•  W.  R.  W."  knows  of  anything  of  a  "dam- 
aging nature"  in  Shakespeare  which  would  dis- 
credit him  as  the  writer,  then  how  about  Bacon? 
He  was  a  man  totally  devoid  of  a  sense  of  honor. 
Pope  said  he  was  the  meanest  of  mankind. 
Macaulay  says  as  a  Judge  he  accepted  bribes 
from  both  sides.  His  treatment  of  his  benefactor, 
Essex,  who  had  given  him  Twickenham  Court, 
which  was  so  beautiful  that  he  called  it  Garden  of 
Paradise,  is  one  of  the  basest  instances  of  ingrati- 
tude and  shamelessness  in  history.  He  hesitated 
at  no  cruelty  or  meanness  in  his  servile  pursuit  of 
Court  favor.  He  hunted  the  poor  old  man 
Peacham  to  death  and  presided  at  his  torture  in 
the  Tower.  He  was  convicted  of  taking  bribes 
and  banished  from  the  precincts  of  the  Court,  and 
while  he  was  in  such  disgrace  he  lived  in  great 
pomp  and  extravagance  and  begged  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  his  pension  in  advance,  and  to  do  it 
promptly,  as  the  treasury  was  very  low  and  there 
were  other  claims  against  it.  His  mother  and 
brother  Anthony  paid  many  of  his  debts  out  of 
pure  shame  of  the  way  he  defaulted  on  his  prom- 
ises. He  died  ;^22,ooo  in  debt.  He  is  credited  as 
a  writer  of  moral  essays,  but  there  is  very  little 
morality  in  them.  His  essays  on  "  How  a  Person 
Should  Behave  When  He  Has  Incurred  the  Dis- 
pleasure of  His  Prince,"  where  he  advises  the 
oflFender  to  "prudently  transfer  the  blame  upon 
others,'*  is  the  plane  of  his  whole  career.  It  is 
reasonable   to  me  to  suppose  that  Shakespeare 

had  him  in  mind  when  he  wrote: 

Let  the  candied  tongue  lick  absurd  pomp, 
And  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee, 
Where  thrift  may  foUow. fawning. 
Certainly  the  plays  cannot  be  credited  to  Bacon 
and   denied   to    Shakespeare   on   the   ground  of 
something  of  a   "damaging   nature"   being  sus- 
pected of  the  latter. 

Bacon's  only  attempt  at  fiction  or  fancy  is  his 
"New  Atlantis."  No  one  would  ever  suspect 
Shakespeare  of  having  written  it.  It  is  a  picture 
of  the  kind  of  a  community  that  suited  Bacon's 
taste.  There  is  no  thought  of  a  theatre.  There 
are  no  amusements,  except,  perhaps,  a  feast  or  a 
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feed,  in  which  the  people  watch  the  old  Tirsau 
gorge  himself  for  ninety  minutes,  and  a  most 
labored  description  of  a  parade,  in  which  the 
Tirsau  is  the  venerable  and  imposing  figure. 
The  chief  interest  of  the  people  in  this  story 
seems  to  be  such  things  as  vivisection,  sewage  and 
making  composts.  Bacon  did  not  finish  it.  His 
historian,  Rawley,  explains  why,  by  saying: 
"  Bacon's  desire  for  collecting  the  natural  history 
diverted  him,  which  he  preferred  many  degrees 
before  it." 

If  a  story  that  contains  a  laboratory,  dissecting 
room,  dyehouses,  observatories,  and  in  which  they 
manufacture  thunder,  lightning,  and  composts, 
and  generate  frogs,  flies  and  worms,  does  not  sat- 
isfy a  would-be  scientist's  longings  in  such  re- 
spects, what  must  be  thought  of  an  attempt  to 
attribute  to  him  such  works  as  '*A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  **Comedy  of  Errors."  "Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of 
Windsor"? 

The  only  verses  that  Bacon  wrote  were  his 
versification  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Fourth 
Psalm.  Let  any  one  who  thinks  of  crediting  him 
with  Shakespeare's  works  read  that.  It  has  never 
appeared  or  been  mentioned  in  any  Baconite  pub- 
lication. It  was  not  written  in  Bacon's  youth,  but 
when  he  was  mature,  and  the  plays  were  all  in 
existence.  Why  do  not  the  Baconites  show  their 
idol's  power  by  publishing  the  verses  that  we  all 
know  he  did  write.  Bacon's  historians  have  pub- 
lished them  and  commented  upon  them.  They 
speak  of  them  as  **flat  efiFects,"  "bad  lines," 
"  ridiculous  failure,"  and  "  low  order."  This  versi- 
fication is  too  long  to  quote  here,  but  the  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  verses  are  specimens: 

Causing  the  earth  pat  forth  the  grass  for  beasts, 
And  garden  herbs,  served  at  the  greatest  feasts, 
And  bread  that  is  all  viands'  firmament, 
And  gives  a  firm  and  solid  nourishment, 
And  wine,  man's  spirits  for  to  recreate, 
And  oil,  his  face  for  to  ezilarate. 

The  first  thing  for  the  Baconites  to  do,  is  to 
prove  that  Bacon  never  wrote  these  lines.  Until 
that  is  done  no  one  can  honestly  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  poet.  There  is  no  other  evidence  so 
positive  and  conclusive  against  the  Baconites' 
theory  as  a  study  of  Bacon.  People  generally 
have  a  very  erroneous  estimate  of  him.  Queen 
Elizabeth  knew  him  well,  and  Shakespeare  also. 
She  never  thought  Bacon  wrote  the  plays. 
She  has  left  her  estimate  of  Bacon  on  record. 
She  said:  "Bacon  hath  great  wit  and  learning, 
but  in  law  he  showeth  to  the  uttermost  of  his 
knowledge,  and  is  not  deep." 

The  only  ground  put  forward  by  the  Baconites 
to  explain  why  Bacon  did  not  acknowledge  the 
plays  as  his  own  is,  I  think,  that  he  feared  it 
might  injure  his  chances  of  preferment  by  the 


Queen.  The  world  has  very  'positive  knowledge 
as  to  what  kind  of  a  woman  Queen  Elizabeth 
was.  She  was  a  great  friend  of  the  players.  If 
this  reasoning  had  referred  to  Cromwell's  time 
there  might  be  some  force  in  it,  but  it  is  simply 
absurd  when  applied  to  Queen  Elizabeth  or  King 
James.  Bacon's  essay  on  **Love"  was  probably 
a  thousand  times  more  fatal  to  him  in  the  Queen's 
mind  than  to  have  been  known  as  the  author  of 
the  plays  which  she  enjoyed  so  much.  I  imagine 
that  the  thing  he  needed  most  to  gain  the  royal 
favor  was  just  that  gift  which  his  admirers  are 
are  trying  to  conceal.  He  did  not  like  love.  He 
called  it  the  "child  of  folly,"  said  it  did  "great 
mischief,"  and  "  rarely  found  entrance  in  an  open 
heart,"  and  "great  spirits  do  keep  out  this  weak 
passion."  Can  any  one  suppose  that  was  the 
kind  of  sentiment  that  would  gain  him  favor  with 
the  Queen  ? 

I  wonder  how  the  Baconites  account  for  Bacon's 
appearance — voluntarily — in  the  Essex  trials, 
when  the  playing  of  "  Richard  II."  was  part  of 
the  indictment  for  treason.  Can  it  be  imagined 
that  Bacon  would  prosecute,  convict  and  have 
men  executed  for  treason  for  acting  a  play  that 
he  had  written  and  no  word  or  hint  of  such  fact 
ever  be  mentioned  by  Shakespeare,  when  one  of 
the  prisoners,  Southampton*  was  his  benefactor, 
and  it  was  Shakepeare's  company  that  gave  the 
play.  If  Bacon  had  written  the  play  or  had  had 
any  connection  with  it  he  would  naturally  have 
been  in  constant  dread,  and  common  prudence 
would  have  kept  him  out  of  the  contest.  Instead 
of  that  he  thrust  himself  forward  and  accom- 
plished the  conviction  of  his  benefactor,  Essex, 
and  Shakespeare's  benefactor,  Southampton.  If 
he  had  been  the  author  of  the  plays  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  fact  would  not  have  come  out  at 
that  time.  Such  a  revelation  would  have  com- 
pletely silenced  Bacon  and  would  have  been  most 
welcome  to  Shakespeare  and  those  accused. 

If  Bacon  wrote  the  plays,  certainly  Shakespeare 
never  knew  it,  and  Bacon's  historians  never  sus- 
pected it.  It  is  singular  that  the  question  of  the 
dead  languages  should  have  any  part  in  this  dis- 
cussion. It  has  no  weight  whatever.  There  were 
translations  at  that  time  of  everything  that  was 
of  use  to  Shakespeare  in  his  writings.  The 
knowledge  of  those  languages  was  very  general. 
Every  schoolmaster  and  every  monk  was  con- 
versant with  them,  and  Bacon  in  his  works  com- 
plained that  English  was  neglected  and  too  much 
time  given  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  the 
schools. 

In  regard  to  the  scribbling  on  Bacon's  manu- 
script I  think  that  passages  from  Shakespeare 
and  even  Shakespeare's  name  have  been  found, 
but  they  were  proved  not  to  be  in  Bacon's  hand- 
writing.   He  bad  m  mm^W^  number  of  notes 
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that  he  jotted  down  for  future  use.  Mrs.  Pott 
based  her  Promus  on  them.  Bacon  called  them 
his  "  apparatus  of  rhetoric,  doors,  windows,  stair- 
cases, and  backrooms  to  be  skillfully  contrived.'' 
Is  there  any  ground  for  the  belief  that  Bacon 
wrote  the  plays  because  some  of  these  words  or 
expressions  bore  some  resemblance  to  passages  in 
the  plays?  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a 
man  who  never  wrote  anything  that  could  be 
called  poetry  under  his  own  name,  one  who  con- 
demned the  stage  and  sneered  at  love,  should  in 
reality  be  the  greatest  poet  that  ever  lived  ?  Or 
is  it  not  more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  certain 
expressions  caught  his  attention  as  a  spectator  at 
the  representations  which  were  being  constantly 
given  and  that  he  followed  his  usual  custom  and 
jotted  down  a  few  of  them  ? 

A  book  has  been  written  to  show  that  Ben  Jon- 
son  wrote  all  of  Bacon's  works.  He  did  assist 
Bacon  to  put  them  into  Latin.  Bacon  thought 
the  English  language  would  not  survive. 

If  "W.  R.  W."  thinks  little  is  known  of  Shake- 
speare,  he  should  read  E.  Gard  Fleay's  life  of 
him,  what  Ben  Jonson   has  said  of  him  in  his 


"Discoveries"  and  elsewhere;  also  what  Hem- 
inge  and  Condell  say  of  him.  These  two  men 
spent  seven  years  after  Shakespeare's  death  col- 
lecting and  publishing  his  plays.  It  was  purely 
a  labor  of  love.  He  should  also  remember  that 
the  sonnets  have  not  been  claimed  for  Bacon  that 
I  have  ever  heard,  and  if  Shakespeare  wrote 
them,  why  not  also  the  plays?  He  should  remem- 
ber that  Shakespeare's  authorship  was  not  ques- 
tioned until  more  than  200  years  after  his  death, 
and  then  the  claim  was  made  by  Elizabeth  Salter 
Bacon,  probably  on  account  of  her  name. 

Fleay  gives  a  connected  history  of  Shakespeare's 
connection  with  the  theatre  from  1587  until  1610, 
and  his  association  with  some  of  his  fellow-actors 
until  his  death  in  1616.  Instead  of  little  being 
known  of  him,  his  lifetime  association  with  his 
fellow-actors  presents  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
records  of  friendship  known,  especially  in  a  call- 
ing that  naturally  provokes  the  most  extreme 
tests  of  patience  and  indulgence;  it  is  on  all  sides 
an  indication  of  sturdy  and  steadfast  character. 

Chari.es  F.  Stbki.. 
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Tbou  musty  relic  of  the  long  ago. 
That  once  in  richly  paneled  calf  didst  shine. 

That  once  the  curious  binder's  care  didst  know — 
How  wretched  is  this  present  state  of  thine! 

Here  where  the  skillful  workman  laid  the  gilt, 
A  frowzy,  dull  and  green -faced  humor  lies, 

Inherited  from  those  dank  vaults  they  built 
To  screen  their  treasures  from  despoiling  eyes. 

Here,  too,  defeatured  by  unkindly  use. 
These  covers  warp,  which  cunning  fingers  tooled; 

Here  many  a  wormhole  deviously  pursues 
Its  odious  way  through  margins  broadly  ruled. 

How  impotent  the  art  that  sought  to  make 
These  Russia  joints  the  spoil  of  years  defy! 

That  fain  would  have  this  crest  armorial  take 
No  blemish  on  its  spotless  argentry! 

These  leaves  are  stained,  this  portrait  quaint  and  old. 
Is  foxed  throughout  by  time's  pervading  touch; 

Gone  are  the  borders  and  the  clasps  of  gold 
The  ancient  bookworm  justly  prized  so  much. 

Enough  of  mere  condition  and  estate, 

And  naught  of  postils  learned  or  leaves  destroyed; 
Enter,  who  will,  this  charnel-house  of  fate! — 

There's  much  to  fear,  but  more  to  be  enjoyed. 

What  scenes  of  havoc  and  of  blood  are  here! 

What  strife  for  empery,  what  lust  for  gain! 
What  trampling  horse,  what  armoured  knights  appear! 

What  shouts  of  victory  and  what  cries  of  pain! 

What  fiery  escalades  this  leaf  portrays! 

This  answering  leaf,  what  brawls  unpeaceable! 
What  strains  Alcmanian  the  next  disgrace! 

What  tale  of  broken  hearts  does  this  one  tell! 


What  scents  ambrosial  these  lines  pervade! 

What  sweets  nectarean  these  lovers  sip! 
What  ardurous  vows  of  constancy  are  made! 

What  amorous  kisses  fly  from  lip  to  lip! 

See  how  this  well -conned  page  preserves  the  trace 
Of  tears  that  sprang  belike  from  lovely  eyes. 

The  while,  distraught,  her  bosom  heaved  apace, 
And  all  the  air  was  rent  with  pitying  sighs. 

Anon  do  we  read  of  revel  and  debauch, 
Of  wide-mouthed  tankards  foaming  at  the  lips; 

Of  wanton  jest  and  song  and  merry  catch 
That  close  the  scene  in  drunkenness  and  eclipse. 

Here  king  armigerous  conflicts  with  king. 
Here  fortunes  toss  and  vassals  flee  in  rout; 

Here  brazen-throated  cannon  headlong  fling 
Their  heavy  charge,  and  roar  destruction  out. 

Here  inauspicious  stars  defeat,  and  there 
A  scorpion-crested  Fury  bristling  shows; 

While  following  bard,  self-murder  and  despair 
firing  the  long  siege  of  miseries  to  a  close. 

And  there  are  darker  colourings  at  times. 

Of  purity  assoiled,  of  love  betrayed; 
Of  shameful  deeds  that  burn  the  cheek,  and  crimes 

Against  the  laws  not  man  but  nature  made. 

These  were  the  follies  of  an  age  that  broke 
In  native  strength  from  sleepy  Custom's  rule; 

Its  influence  is  active  yet,  for  look! 
It  moulds  and  humanizes  every  school. 

Then  live,  dark  master  of  the  human  heart, 

The  genius  of  thy  book  that  speaketh  still; 
I  cherish  it  as  thine  own  counterpart. 
And  drink  from  fabled  Helicon  at  will. 
Chicago.  -— vSt.  Gkorgq  BnST. 
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BY  J.  H.  SLATER. 


CHAPTER    I. 

IN  EULOGY  OP  CATALOGUS. 

There  are  plenty  of  people — in  fact,  they  are 
in  the  great  majority  even  among  bookish  men — 
who  regard  antiquated  sale -catalogues  in  the  light 
of  so  much  rubbish,  and  yet,  when  intelligently 
consulted,  these  memorials  of  a  bygone  day  not 
only  have  their  uses,  but  are  positively  interest- 
ing. Truly  enough,  they  are  not  popular,  like 
the  last  new  novel  which,  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other, has  taken  the  town  by  storm,  and  it  would 
not  pay  to  reprint  a  single  one  of  them,  even  the 
best  or  most  important  that  has  ever  held  the  fre- 
quenters of  auction-rooms  spellbound. 

Sometimes  a  **parcer'  will  be  sold  for  what  it 
will  fetch,  and  on  investigation  may  prove  to  con- 
tain a  few  simple-minded  pamphlets  on  subjects  of 
no  importance,  ''and  others/'  the  latter  consisting 
of  book  catalogues  of  the  last  or  the  earlier  por- 
tion of  the  present  century.  This  happens  suffi- 
ciently often  to  make  it  possible  for  a  bookish 
enthusiast  of  an  antiquarian  turn  of  mind  to  lose 
himself  with  marvelous  rapidity  in  a  maze  of  old- 
time  dispersions.  But  the  enthusiast,  unless  very 
determined  indeed,  knows  better  than  to  choke 
his  library  with  such  material.  He  is  aware  that 
an  exhaustive  index  is  indispensable  to  the 
proper  appreciation  of  such  literature,  and  to 
make  that  would  occupy  his  nights  indefinitely. 

And  so  it  comes  to  pass  that  old  sale-catalogues 
of  books  are  consigned  for  the  most  part  to  the 
rubbish  heap,  or  perhaps  sent  to  the  mills,  to  reap- 
pear later  on  in  another  guise.  They  may  be 
scarce  in  the  sense  that,  if  you  wanted  a  particu- 
lar one,  it  could  only  be  got  with  great  difficulty 
and  at  considerable  expense  (here  the  art  of  sell- 
ing to  advantage  comes  in),  or  perhaps  not  at  all. 
This,  however,  makes  no  matter,  for  the  fact  re- 
mains that  such  things  are  not  inquired  for  as  a 
general  rule,  and  that  an  occasional  demand  is  in- 
sufficient to  give  them  any  kind  of  status  in  the 
world  of  letters. 

Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
Johnson  Club,  a  literary  society  which  meets  at 
intervals  in  various  parts  of  London,  but  more 
particularly  in  Fleet  street,  discovered  a  catalogue 
of  the  sale  of  the  old  doctor's  library,  neatly 
marked  with  the  prices  each  book  had  brought. 
Whether  this  was  a  sale  pod  mortem  or  a  casual 
interlocutory  dispersal  at  the  instance  of  some 
soulless  creditor,  I  do  not  know.  In  any  case  the 
relic  was  a  find — a  fact  which  the  bookseller  who 
bought  it  was  not  slow  to  appreciate,  for  he  at 
once  assessed  its  value,  to  the  society  man,  at 
something  like  forty   shillings.    This  was    paid 


without  demur,  because  at  the  time  all  the  other 
Johnson  catalogues  were  in  mufti,  and  it  had 
struck  no  one  to  exhibit  them,  and  also  because  it 
was,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  a  very 
desirable  memorial  to  present  to  the  society  which 
flourishes  on  the  fame  of  the  great  lexicographer. 
Here,  at  any  rate,  is  one  exceptional  instance  of  an 
old  catalogue  possessing  a  distinct  pecuniary  value 
up  to  ;^2,  and  though  the  noise  this  discovery 
made  in  certain  circles  led  to  a  general  search  and 
the  rescue  of  other  copies,  the  circumstances  are 
not  in  the  least  affected  on  that  account. 

From  a  literary  or  even  a  sentimental  stand- 
point a  long  story,  full  of  speculation  and  ro- 
mance, might  be  written  on  Dr.  Johnson's  long- 
forgotten  catalogue.  We  might,  for  instance, 
trace,  by  the  aid  of  Boswell,  many  of  the  books 
mentioned  in  it  to  the  very  hand  of  the  master 
himself.  We  might  conjecture  the  use  he  made 
of  this  volume  or  that  in  his  "Lives  of  the  Poets," 
"The  Vanity  of  Human  Wishes,"  or  in  the  pon- 
derous Dictionary  that  cemented  his  fame,  and  by 
way  of  interlude  beguile  an  hour  occasionally  b^- 
contrasting  the  character  of  the  books  he  affected 
with  the  quality  of  those  on  the  shelves  of  some 
modern  Johnson,  assuming,  of  course,  that  his 
counterpart  is  to  be  found.  Then  we  might  look 
at  the  prices  realized,  and  compare  them  with 
those  ruling  at  the  present  day.  Some  books  then 
in  fashion,  we  may  be  sure,  now  despised  and  re- 
jected, others  have  not  been  appreciably  affected 
by  the  course  of  time,  while  others,  again,  are  now 
sought  after  throughout  the  world,  and  are  hardly 
to  be  met  with  at  all.  There  is  no  old  catalogue 
whatever  which  is  not  capable  of  affording  con- 
siderable instruction  if  we  only  read  between  the 
lines. 

Then,  again,  there  is  one  speculation  that  no 
true  book-lover  can  stifle ;  it  haunts  him  as  he 
passes  the  barrows  with  their  loads  of  sermons 
and  scholastic  primers,  and  it  is  this:  "Time  works 
wonders."  Some  dav  may  not  this  heterogeneous 
mass  of  rubbish  produce  as  fine  a  pearl  as  ever  a 
diseased  oyster  was  ever  robbed  of?  May  not 
fashion  go  off  at  a  tangent  and  dote  on  lexicons  or 
what  not?  There  have  been  men — Rossie,  for 
example,  who  was  so  saturated  with  the  suspicion 
that  fashion  might  change  any  moment  that  the 
stalls  which  he  passed  were  **  like  towns  through 
which  Attila  or  the  Tartars  had  swept,  with  ruin 
in  their  train" — who  would  buy  any  book  what- 
ever, whether  they  wanted  it  or  not,  on  the  bare 
chance  of  some  one  else  wanting  it,  either  at  the 
time  or  in  the  days  to  come. 

Such  may  be  the  outcome  of  a  too  eager  perusal 
of  catalogues,  focussed  till  it  produces  an  absorb- 
ing passion,  which  only  departs  with  life  itself. 
After  a  time,  discrimination,  naturally  enough, 
becomes  impossible,  aQ4  wbol^  masses  of  books 
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are  bought  up  for  what  they  may  become,  not  for 
what  they  are.  This  may  appear  to  be  an  ignoble 
sort  of  pastime,  but  in  reality  it  is  far  otherwise, 
since  wholesale  purchasers  of  this  stamp  are  in- 
variably well  read,  and  know  more  about  their 
author  than  his  mere  name.  I  personally  was 
acquainted  with  a  bookworm  who  absorbed  whole 
collections  at  a  time.  His  house  was  full  of  books; 
they  were  under  the  beds,  in  cupboards,  piled  up 
along  the  walls,  under  the  tables  and  chairs  and 
even  on  the  rafters  under  the  roof.  If  you  walked 
without  due  care,  you  would,  more  likely  than 
not,  tumble  over  a  folio  in  the  dark, or  bringdown 
a  wall  of  literature,  good,  bad  or  indifiFerent,  on 
your  head.  This  library  was  chaotic  to  the  gen- 
eral, though  the  worm  himself  knew  very  well 
where  to  burrow  for  anything  he  required,  and, 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  would  feed  for  hours 
on  volumes  that  few  people  had  ever  so  much  as 
heard  of.  The  monetary  value  of  his  treasures 
did  not  trouble  him,  though  one  of  his  favorite 
anecdotes  related  to  the  hunting  down  of  a  fourth 
folio  Shakespeare  which,  after  much  haggling,  he 
purchased  for  a  song  from  a  poor  woman  who 
lived  in  an  almshouse.  When  the  delight  of  the 
chase  was  over,  he  recompenses  her  to  the  full 
market  value,  thereby  proving  that,  in  his  case  at 
least,  a  greed  for  books  does  not  necessarily  carry 
with  it  a  stifled  conscience.  Sad  to  relate,  this 
bibliophile  died  like  other  men,  and  the  collection 
of  a  lifetime  came  to  the  inevitable  hammer. 
Most  of  his  books  then  proved  to  be  portions  of 
sets.  If  a  work  were  complete  in,  say,  ten  vol- 
umes, he  would  perhaps  possess  no  more  than 
five  or  six  of  the  full  number  in  various  bindings 
and  editions,  while  others,  though  complete,  were 
imperfect,  and  many  were  in  rags.  Yet  among 
the  whole  there  were  some  pearls  of  great  price. 
Even  in  his  day  the  fashion  had  changed  in  his 
favor. 

Now,  this  changing  of  fashion  which  is  always 
going  on  cannot  be  prophesied  at  haphazard,  or 
perhaps  at  all;  but  if  there  is  a  way  of  forestall- 
ing it,  it  is  by  the  careful  comparison  of  prices 
realized  for  books  of  a  certain  kind  at  different 
periods  of  time,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished 
by  a  study  of  catalogues.  The  bookman  likes  to 
think  that  history  repeats  itself  in  this  as  in  other 
matters,  and  that  what  has  happened  once  will 
probably  occur  again  in  process  of  time.  Nay,  he 
might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  credulity, 
persuade  himself  that  it  must  occur,  if  only  he 
live  long  enough.  That's  the  rub,  for  half  a  dozen 
lifetimes  might  not  be  sufficient  to  witness  a  re- 
turn to  favor  of,  say,  the  ponderous  works  of  the 
Fathers,  which  were  in  such  great  demand  a 
couple  of  centuries  ago.  As  of  them,  so  of  many 
other  kinds  of  books  which  are.'only  read  now  by 
the  very  few.    Some  day  they   will  rise   again 


after  their  long  sleep,  but  not  for  us.  As  a 
corollary  to  this  eulogy  of  catalogues,  let  us 
take  a  few  of  them  and  see  where  the  book- 
man's steps  are  leading  him.  In  his  wanderings 
abroad  he  must  many  a  time  be  painfully  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  his  own  quest  is  that  of 
everyone  else  whose  tastes  are  similar  to  his  own. 
Let  a  first  edition  of  the  immortal  "Angler"  so 
much  as  peep  from  among  the.  grease  and  filth 
of  a  ragand-bone  shop,  and  a  magnetic  current 
travelsat  lightning  speed  to  the  homes  of  a  score 
or  more  of  pickers-up  of  unconsidered  trifles,  who 
forthwith  race  for  the  prize.  How  they  get  to 
know  of  its  existence  is  a  mystery.  Perhaps  some 
strange  psychological  influence  is  at  work  to 
prompt  them  to  dive  down  a  pestilential  alley  for 
the  first  and  last  times  in  their  lives.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  millionaire  groping  in  the  gutter  for  a 
dropped  coin  ?  His  energy  is  nothing  to  that  of 
the  bookman  who  has  reason  to  suspect — why,  he 
knows  not — that  here  or  there  may  perhaps  lie 
hid  and  unrecognized  a  volume  which  fashion  has 
made  omnipotent.  And  his  energy  is  not  confined 
to  himself  alone,  for  one  decree  of  a  naughty 
world  changes  not — it  is  ever  the  same.  What 
many  men  want,  more  men  will  search  for;  what 
one  man  only  has,  many  will  want.  The  path  of 
the  book-hunter  is  trodden  flat  and  hard  with 
countlesss  footsteps,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  it 
is  so  unsatisfactory  to  look  specially  for  anything 
valuable. 

We  may  take  it,  therefore,  that,  though  hunting 
for  books  may  be  a  highly  exhilarating  pastime, 
it  is  seldom  remunerative  from  a  pecuniary  point 
of  view.  There  are,  no  doubt,  hundreds  of 
good  and  useful  volumes  which  can  be  bought  at 
any  time  for  next  to  nothing ;  but  they  have  no 
halo  round  them  at  the  moment,  and  so  they  are 
abandoned  to  their  fate  by  the  typical  collector, 
who  insists  not  only  on  having  the  best  editions 
in  exchange  for  his  money,  but  that  his  books 
shall  be  of  a  certain  description — that  is  to  say, 
of  a  kind  to  please  him,  or  which  for  the  time 
being  is  in  great  demand. 

And  men  are  pleased  at  various  times  by  books 
of  a  widely  different  character,  as  the  old  cata- 
logues tell  us  plainly  enough.  In  1676,  when 
William  Cooper,  bookseller,  dwelling  at  the  Sign 
of  the  Pelican  in  Little  Britain,  held  the  first  auc- 
tion sale  ever  advertised  in  England — that  of  the 
library  of  Dr.  Lazarus  Seaman — works  of  the 
Fathers  and  Schoolmen;  learned  and  critical  vol- 
umes of  distressing  profundity,  appealed  to  the 
comparative  few  who  could  read  and  write  suffi- 
ciently well  to  make  reading  a  pleasurable  occu- 
pation. Poetry  is  absent  entirely.  Shakespeare 
and  Milton  are  elbowed  out  by  Puritan  fanatics 
who  fulminate  curses  against  mankind.  No 
doubt,  if  a  bookman  of  those  days  h^d  been  asked 
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what  kind  of  literature  would  be  in  vogue  a 
couple  of  centuries  hence,  he  would  have  pointed 
to  Seaman's  collection  and  replied:  "Books  like 
those  can  never  die.  So  long  as  learning  holds 
its  sway  over  the  few,  they  will  be  bought  and 
treasured  by  the  many."  In  this  they  would  have 
been  wrong,  for  few  people  care  nowadays  for 
volumes  such  as  these.  The  times  have  changed 
utterly,  and  we  with  them. 

At  this  same  sale  was  a  book  which  sold  for  less 
than  almost  any  other,  and  it  lay  hidden  away 
under  this  bald  and  misleading  title,  ''  Veteris  et 
Novi  Testamenti  in  Ling.  Indica,  Cantabr.  in 
Nova  Anglia."  Simply  this,  and  nothing  more. 
No  statement  as  to  date,  condition  or  binding  ap- 
pears in  Cooper's  catalogue,  and  yet  this  Bible  is 
none  other  than  John  Eliot's  translation  into  the 
Indian  language,  with  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  in  the  same  vernacular,  published  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  in  1663-61.  An  auctioneer  of  the 
present  day  would  print  the  title  of  this  volume 
in  large  capitals,  and  tell  us  whether  or  no  it  had 
the  rare  dedication  to  King  Charles  II.,  of  pious 
memory,  v^  hich  was  only  inserted  in  twenty  copies 
sent  to  England  as  presents.  If  it  had,  then  this 
book,  wherever  it  may  be,  is  now  worth  much 
more  than  its  weight  in  gold,  for  at  Lord  Hard- 
wicke's  sale,  held  in  London  on  June  29,  1888, 
such  a  desirable  copy   was    knocked  down   for 

Why  this  immense  advance  in  price,  seeing 
that  probably  there  is  no  man  in  England  to-day 
who  could  read  a  single  line  of  John  Eliot's 
free  translation?  The  reason  is  plain.  Since  1661 
sleepy  New  England  has  vanished  like  the  light 
canoes  of  countless  Indians,  and  in  the  busy 
United  States  there  has  grown  up  a  great  de- 
mand for  anything  which  illustrates  the  early 
history  of  North  America.  Had  such  a  contin- 
gency struck  old  Lazarus  Seaman,  he  would  have 
made  his  will  to  suit  the  exigences  of  the  case, 
and  perhaps  taken  more  interest  in  John  Eliot 
and  his  missionary  enterprises  than  any  one  did 
at  the  time,  or  has  done  since. 

It  may  perhaps  be  said  that  Seaman's  library 
must  have  been  of  a  special  kind,  one  which  such 
a  learned  divine  might  be  expected  to  gather 
withip  his  walls;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  was 
not  so.  Between  1676  and  1682,  October  to  Octo- 
ber in  each  of  those  years,  exactly  thirty  sales  of 
books  were  held  by  auction  in  London,  among 
them  the  libraries  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Dr.  Cas- 
tell,  the  author  of  the  "Lexicon  Heptaglotton"; 
Dr.  Gataker,  Lord  Warwick  and  other  noted  per- 
sons. The  general  character  of  all  the  seven- 
teenth-century catalogues  which  time  has  spared 
for  our  perusal  is  substantially  the  same.  Every 
one  of  them  reflects  the  taste  and  fashion  of  the 
day,  as  did   Agrippa's  magic  glass  the  forms  of 


absent  friends.  Still  harping  chiefly  on  theology, 
as  Polonius  might  say,  these  catalogues  are 
crammed  with  polemics  and  books  of  grave  dis- 
course. Anything  which  could  not,  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  be  dragged,  as  to  its  contents,  within 
the  circumference  of  the  fashionable  craze,  was 
disposed  of  for  a  trifling  sum.  Even  in  1682  the 
learned  world,  or  at  least  our  narrow  corner  of  it, 
was  inhabited  almost  entirely  by  crop-eared  Puri- 
tans, with  sugar-loaf  hats  on  their  heads  and 
broad  buckles  to  their  shoes,  and  by  philosophers. 
True,  Cromwell  had  gone  to  his  account,  and 
Charles  II.  held  court  at  St.  James*  and  elsewhere, 
but  the  king  and  his  merry  companions  were  not 
reading  men— unless  a  profound  knowledge  of 
**Hudibras,"  that  book  which  Pepys  could  not 
abide  the  sight  of,  could  make  them  so.  The  anti- 
Puritans  patronized  Butler  and  doted  on  Sir 
Charles  Sedley,  the  Earl  of  Rochester  and  a  few 
more,  who  scribbled  love  verses  by  day  and  gam- 
bled and  fought  and  drank  at  night.  But  these 
worshipped  Thalia  and  Erato  only,  with  music 
and  dancing  and  other  delights,  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  solid  hard  work  by  the  midnight  oil.  They 
had  no  books  to  speak  of,  and  the  few  they  had 
were  light  and  airy  like  themselves,  and  for  the 
most  part  as  worthless. 

On  November  25,  1678,  a  great  sale  was  held  at 
the  White  Hart,  in  Bartholomew  Close.  The 
books  were  "bought  out  of  the  best  libraries 
abroad,  and  out  of  the  most  eminent  seats  of 
learning  beyond  the  seas,"  or,  more  truthfully, 
had  been  removed  from  the  shops  of  seven  Lon- 
don book-sellers  who  had  combined  to  "rig"  the 
market.  Books  of  all  kinds  were  dispersed  at 
this  sale,  which  continued  de  die  in  diem  till  the 
heptarchy  was  satisfied.  Were  the  members  of 
this  pioneer  combination  alive  now,  they  would 
weep  to  think  that  they  gave  away  on  that  oc- 
casion— practically  gave  away — scores  of  what 
have  long  since  become  aristocrats  among  books. 
Americana  were  there  in  plenty,  and  some  of 
these  are  now  so  extremely  rare  and  valuable  that 
they  are  hardly  to  be  procured  for  love  or  money; 
some  few,  indeed,  have  completely  disappeared, 
tossed  lightly  aside,  probably,  by  disgusted  pur- 
chasers, or  carted  back  again  to  the  shops  from 
whence  they  came,  to  be  stacked  once  more  till 
they  perished  utterly  of  damp  and  neglect,  moth- 
mice  and  rust. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  old  friends,  the  Puri- 
tans, reveled  in  grim  folios  bought  up  at  prices 
which,  the  change  in  the  value  of  money  notwith- 
standing, would  hardly  be  exceeded  now.  Wal- 
ton's "Biblia  Sacra  Polyglotta"  was  an  immense 
favorite,  a  distinction  it  doubtless  deserved,  and, 
indeed,  deserves  yet,  though  we  can  see  that 
Walton  must  have  **gone  down  "  woefully  in  the 
last  hundred  years,  when   we  come  to  calculate 
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the  necessaries  of  life  that  could  be  bought  then 
with  a  piece  of  gold,  and  to  contrast  them  with 
the  meagre  display  such  a  sum  would  purchase 
now.  The  truth,  perhaps,  is  that,  although  edu- 
cation was  less  widely  diffused  in  the  days  of  the 
Stuarts,  it  was  more  deep  and  thorough.  A 
savant  was  then  like  a  huge  octopus  that  devas- 
tates  whole  districts  and  daily  grows  fatter  and 
more  bloated  at  the  expense  of  everything  that 
moves  within  reach  of  its  spreading  tendrils. 

To  this  eflFect  are  we  taught  by  these  ancient 
catalogues,  which,  however,  do  not  exhaust  all 
their  interest  in  mere  matters  of  prices  and 
fashion.  We  can  learn  much  from  their  pages 
and  advertisements  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  our  ancestors  in  Bookland.  It  seems  that  there 
were  traveling  auctioneers  a  couple  of  centuries 
ago  who  prefaced  their  remarks  with  eulogies  of 
the  Mayor  and  Corporation  of  each  town  at  which 
they  stopped,  by  way,  no  doubt,  of  securing  their 
patronage.  Sales  began  at  8  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing then,  and  went  on,  with  a  midday  interval  for 
refreshment,  until  late  at  night.  Sometimes  the 
auctioneer  sold  by  the  candle-end — that  is  to  say, 
lit  a  morsel  of  candle  on  putting  up  some  coveted 
volume  for  competition,  and  knocked  it  down  to 
bim  who  had  bid  the  most  when  the  light  flickered 
out.  This  was,  distinctly,  an  excellent  method 
for  bolstering  up  excitement,  for  every  splutter 
must  have  been  good  for  a  hasty  advance,  re- 
gretted very  possibly  when  the  modicum  of  tallow 
entered  on  a  fresh  lease  of  life.  When  not  selling 
by  the  candle-end,  an  auctioneer  would  dispose  of 
about  thirty  lots  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  and 
was  quite  willing  to  accept  the  most  trifling  bids. 
Business  is  more  rapidly  conducted  now,  for  few 
auctioneers  stop  to  curse  their  fate  or  to  regale 
their  audience  with  anecdotes,  as  one  George 
Smalridge,  who  in  1689  wrote  and  published  a 
skit  on  the  prevalent  way  of  doing  business,  says 
it  was  quite  the  usual  custom  in  his  day.  His  tract 
is  written  in  Latin,  under  the  title  "  Auctio  Davis- 
iana,"  and  gives  a  fanciful  account  of  the  ex- 
traordinary proceedings  that  took  place  at  the  sale 
of  the  books  of  Richard  Davis,  an  ancient  book- 
seller of  Oxford,  who  had  fallen  into  the  clutches 
of  the  bailiffis.  The  auctioneer  commences  with  a 
dirge  said,  or  perhaps  sung,  over  the  miserable 
Davis:  "O  the  vanity  of  human  wishes!  O  the 
changeableness  of  fate  and  its  settled  unkindness 
to  us,"  etc.  Each  book  is  extolled  at  length,  and 
there  are  pages  of  lamentation  and  woe  as  Hobbes 
of  Malmesbury,  his  **Leviathan,"  "a  very  large 
and  famous  beast,"  is  knocked  down,  by  mistake, 
for  the  misearable  sum  of  five  pieces  of  silver. 

An  exhaustive  chapter  on  early  book  auctions 
would  necessarily  commence  with  the  dispersion 
of  the  stock  of  Bonaventure  and  Abraham  Elzevir 
at  lyeyden  in  April,  1653  ;  but  the  Elzevirs  must 


look  to  themselves,  nor  as  these  remarks  intended 
to  be  even  approximately  full.  Rather  are  they 
discursive  and  in  praise  of  catalogues  in  the  mass; 
intended  merely  to  put  some  one  else  with  more 
space  and  time  at  his  disposal  in  the  way  of  res- 
cuing them  from  the  neglect  into  which  they  have 
fallen.  The  next  chapter  is  more  specific,  for  in 
that  we  will  take  a  very  famous  sale  of  less  anti- 
quity and  endeavor  to  draw  comparisons  between 
then  and  now.  And  these  comparisons  will  per- 
haps be  very  odious,  for  it  will  necessarily  appeal 
directly  to  the  cupidity  of  every  bookworm  that 
breathes,  to  every  book  hunter  who  prowls  around 
in  search  of  rarities,  and  returns  home — empty 
handed. 

[Here  endeth  Chapter  I.     From  **  The  Romance  of  Book 
Collecting,"  published  by  Elliot  Stock,  I^ondon.] 
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BY  KArHERINE  I.OUISE    SMITH. 

The  public  always  takes  an  interest  in  the 
methods  of  literary  people.  The  modes  in  which 
men  write  are  varied.  Where  one  thinks  night 
and  solitude  conducive  to  the  flow  of  thought, 
another  takes  the  cold  light  of  day  to  jot  down 
ideas  that  occur  to  him.  The  consensus  of  opin- 
ion among  writers  themselves  is  that  it  is  hard 
work,  and  the  reading  public  has  little  or  no  idea 
of  the  time  and  labor  expended  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  a  book. 

Balzac  recommended  the  night  for  the  artist's 
work  and  the  day  for  the  author's  drudgery. 
Southey  used  the  evening  for  poetry  and  creative 
power,  and  Schiller  not  only  sat  at  his  desk  at 
night  with  champagne  near  him,  but  was  often 
heard  declaiming  while  every  one  was  in  bed. 
He  found  it  impossible  to  work  in  a  room  except 
it  was  filled  with  the  scent  of  rotten  apples, 
which  he  kept  in  a  drawer  in  his  writing  desk. 

Byron  was  another  night  hawk.  He  always 
wrote  at  night  and  was  a  late  riser.  He  would 
return  from  ball  or  theater  and  scribble  for  hours 
before  retiring.  As  a  man  he  was  eccentric,  ate 
little,  smoked  much,  and  drank  green  tea  in  the 
evening.     Meat  and  wine  he  avoided. 

Daudet's  secret  as  a  novelist  was  his  close  study 
of  actual  life,  and  he  confessed  that  the  charac- 
ters in  his  political  novels  and  those  of  other 
works  were  drawn  from  nature.  He  wrote  rap- 
idly, and  while  the  ink  was  still  wet  would  toss 
sheet  after  sheet  to  his  wife  for  criticism. 

Bulwer  was  another  rapid  writer;  the  novel 
"Harold"  was  written  in  less  than  a  month,  but 
the  writer  had  scarcely  any  rest  by  day  or  night. 
He  often  rewrote  before  publication,  and  it  is  in- 
teresting to  know  that  the  *%ady  of  Lyons"  was 
written  in  only  ten  days. 

The  publishers  of  Henry  Ward  Beecber*s  works 
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are  accredited  with  saying,  **He  wrote  with  ra- 
pidity, in  a  large,  sprawling  hand,  the  lines  were 
wide  apart  and  thinly  scattered." 

Wilkie  Collins  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  novel 
plotters.  He  would  make  a  skeleton  and  proceed 
to  clothe  it,  and  when  he  started  to  write  would 
keep  on  until  the  fit  left  him. 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Hawthorne,  that  he 
made  out  notes  of  eccentric  persons  and  places, 
and  always  wiped  his  pen  on  his  dressing  gown. 
His  wife  noticed  it,  and  one  day,  bringing  his  pen 
to  the  accustomed  spot,  the  author  found  stitched 
thereon  a  butterfly  pen  wiper  with  red  and  black 
wings.  This  was  removed  and  a  fresh  one 
stitched  on  as  occasion  required. 

Unlike  Hawthorne,  who  desired  to  be  alone 
when  he  wrote.  Burns  composed  while  walking 
in  the  open  air.  When  he  felt  he  could  imagine 
in  verse  he  retired  to  his  room  and  committed  his 
thoughts  to  paper.  A  bowl  of  punch  also  helped 
him  to  court  the  muses.  Wordsworth  liked  to 
compose  aloud,  and  did  it  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  peasants  questioned  his  sanity.  This  habit 
of  talking  aloud  was  also  peculiar  to  Southey. 

Of  Dickens  we  are  told  that  *'some  quaint  little 
bronze  figures  over  his  desk  were  as  much  needed 
for  the  easy  flow  of  his  writing  as  blue  ink  or 
quill  pen."  Method  was  everything  to  this  pro- 
lific writer.  He  would  walk  all  over  town  at 
night,  and,  as  a  rule,  worked  in  the  morning. 

Probably  the  most  industrious  of  writers  was 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  He  arose  early  and  did  much 
work  while  others  were  in  bed  "Woodstock"  was 
completed  in  less  than  two  weeks  after  his  bank- 
ruptcy, he  worked  so  rapidly.  His  literary  labors 
brought  him  in  $50,000  a  year. 

"Marmion"  was  composed  while  the  author  was 
with  his  cavalry  and  sitting  on  a  charger.  By  far 
the  greater  part  of  "The  Bride  of  Lammermoor" 
and  "Ivanhoe"  were  dictated  while  under  the  ter- 
rible stimulus  of  physical  pain  which  wrung 
groans  from  the  author.  Scott  would  turn  on  his 
pillow  with  a  groan  of  anguish,  but  would  keep 
on  dictating,  and  would  often  arise  in  excitement, 
walk  up  and  down  and  act  the  part.  He  led  a 
temperate  life,  but  died  earlier  than  Balzac,  who 
lived  abnormally.  Poor  Scott  used  to  say  he  en- 
vied the  people  that  could  walk  on  all  fours, 
meaning  that  the  continuous  exercise  of  his  imag- 
ination tired  him.  De  Quincy  believed  that  any 
writer  who  took  artificial  methods  for  stimulating 
the  intellect  would  work  longer  than  the  more 
tempetate  man  and  stimulants  are  used  by  many. 
Eating  while  at  work  is  a  favorite  custom  with 
authors.  Addison  kept  his  bottle  of  wine,  Schil- 
ler drank  coffee,  and  Shelly  munched  bread  while 
composing. 

Kant  used  to  look  at  an  old  tower  while  compos- 
ing and   when  the  trees  grew  and  hid  it  from 


sight  he  had  the  branches  cut,  as  he  found  him- 
self unable  to  think  at  all.  We  read  that  Buffon 
could  not  think  unless  in  full  dress,  and  he  had  a 
hair  dresser  call  twice  a  day  to  arrange  his  hair, 
as  the  working  on  his  head  acted  as  a  stimulant. — 
How  to    Write, 

The  Book  Collector. 

A  number  of  years  ago  many  of  the  best  books 
in  the  library  of  Henry  Probasco,  of  Cincinnati, 
were  purchased  privately  for  the  Newberry  Li- 
brary, of  Chicago.  Lately  Mr.  Probasco  decided 
to  dispose  of  the  remaining  portion  of  his  book  col- 
lection, and  accordingly  the  final  part  was  sold  at 
auction  during  last  winter  (January  16-20),  the 
sale  being  a  most  successful  one,  a  large  and  in- 
terested audience  attending  each  session.  There 
were  1773  lots  in  the  sale  catalogue,  and  the  total, 
though  not  announced,  must  have  been  large. 

The  most  important  of  the  Probasco  books  was 
Purchas*  "Pilgrimes,*'  1625  26,  bound  in  red 
morocco,  by  Bedford.  It  was  a  fine  copy,  though 
it  did  not  have  the  right  map  on  page  65  of  Vol. 
I.,  of  which  Qaaritch  says  but  three  copies  are 
known.  Most  copies,  including  the  Probasco, 
have  on  this  page  a  small  map  of  the  world  en- 
titled ''Designatio  Orbis  Christiani*'  and  headed 
"Hondius  his  Map  of  the  Christian  World,"  which 
is  but  a  duplicate  of  that  on  page  115  of  the  same 
book.  The  right  map,  which  is  in  the  Grenville 
copy  in  the  British  Museum,  in  the  Ives  copy 
sold  here  in  1891,  and  in  a  copy  catalogued  by 
Quaritch  in  1890  at  ;^8o  (there  may  be  other  ex- 
amples) is  entitled  "Typis  Orbis  Terrarum"  and  is 
headed  **Hondius  his  Map  of  the  World."  But 
the  "Pilgrimes,"  with  either  map,  is  a  book  of  im- 
portance to  collectors  of  Americana  by  reason  of 
its  great  historic  value,  Samuel  Purchas  having 
let,  as  Winsor  says,  over  twelve  hundred  separate 
narrators  of  the  world's  explorations  tell  their 
own  story,  including  those  who  had  been  on  the 
New  England  coast.  Vols.  I.-IV.,  dated  1625, 
contain  these  accounts,  and  Vol.  V.,  dated  1626, 
with  the  title  "Purchas  his  Pilgrimage,"  is  the 
fourth  edition  of  a  work  first  issued  in  1613  and 
contains  an  historic  account  of  the  customs  and 
religions  of  the  different  countries  of  the  world. 

The  Probasco  copy  of  Purchas  brought  the  fair 
price  of  $375.  Rice's  copy,  the  first  sold  in  the 
United  States,  fetched  in  1870,  $375,  Menzie's,  the 
Sobelewski  copy,  sold  in  1876  for  $425,  Murphy's, 
the  Duke  of  York's  copy,  bought  $265  in  1884, 
Kennedy's  $475  in  1889,  Barlow's  $325  in  1890, 
Ives',  with  the  right  map,  $450  in  1891,  and  Ban- 
croft's $350  at  the  Lenox  Library  duplicate  sale 
in  1895.  The  *'Pilgrimes"  has  rarely  approached 
these  prices  in  the  London  market,  the  best  recent 
price,'according  to  records,  being  the  ^73  paid  ill 
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July,  1887,  for  a  copy  containing  the  right  map 
**Typis  Orbis  Terrarum,"  of  which  (vide  catalogue) 
"Mr.  Grenville's  is  the  only  other  known."  Last 
spring  in  Boston  the  Pequot  Library,  of  South- 
port,  Conn.,  secured  for  $382.50  Charles  Deane*s 
copies  of  the  "Pilgrimes,"  the  "Pilgrimage"  of 
1613,  1614,  1617,  and  Thomas  Prince's  own  copy 
of  Vol.  IV.  of  the  'Tilgrimes,"  all  sold  together  in 
one  lot,  The  Lenox  Library  has  four  copies  of 
the  "Pilgrimes,"  there  is  a  copy  in  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  Library,  and  Judge  Sewall's 
copy  is  in  the  Library  of  Harvard  College.  None 
of  the  great  private  collections  of  American  books 
in  this  country  is,  we  believe,  without  a  copy  of 
Purchas'  conglomerate  work. 

A  book  of  great  beauty  was  the  Probasco  copy 
of  Hamilton's  "Meraoires  du  Comte  de  Gram- 
mont,"  London  (1793),  vellum  printed,  the  por- 
traits being  proofs  before  letter  on  satin,  in  a 
handsome  binding  (green  morocco),  by  Stagge- 
meier.  Lowndes,  who  apparently  describes  this 
very  copy,  makes  the  error  of  stating  that  the 
portraits  were  colored.  In  1796,  he  says,  Edwards 
wanted  ;^5o  for  this  copy,  which  during  the  one 
hundred  and  three  years  that  have  since  elapsed 
has  done  its  share  of  wandering.  Last  week  the 
sum  of  $230  was  paid  for  it.  No  other  copy  on 
vellum  seems  to  be  known. 

Hakluyt's  "Voyages,"  edition  of  15991600,  in 
three  volumes,  red  morocco,  by  Jenkins  and  Cecil, 
title-pages  mended  and  that  to  Vol.  III.  backed, 
sold  for  $75  at  the  Probasco  sale.  The  first  vol- 
ume contained  the  rare  "Voyage  to  Cadiz,"  which 
does  not  belong  in  this  edition,  having  been  sup- 
pressed after  the  volume  dated  1598  was  issued, 
the  reprinted  1599  title-page  not  mentioning  it. 
Needless  to  say,  the  seldom  seen  map  of  Emeric 
MoUineaux  was  not  in  this  copy,  which  does  not 
compare  favorably  with  others  sold  in  late 
years. 

Many  fine  art  and  illustrated  books  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Probasco  collection,  and  all  were  in 
the  very  best  condition.  Remarkably  fine  were 
the  copies  of  Montfaucon's  "L'Antiquite,"  1719, 
five  volumes  in  ten,  with  the  "Supplement,"  1724, 
five  volumes,  and  "Les  Monumensde  la  Monarch  ie 
Francoise,"  1729-33,  selling  for  $165.  Gould's 
**Trochlidiae,  or  Family  of  Humming  Birds,"  1861, 
brought  $225;  Shaw's  "Dresses  and  Decorations  of 
the  Middle  Ages,"  1843,  one  of  twelve  copies  on 
large  paper,  $50;  "L'Imitation  de  Jesus  Christ," 
one  of  103  copies  published  for  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion in  1855  and  beautifully  bound  by  Cape  in 
red  morocco  (the  copy  once  owned  by  M.  le 
Comte  de  Saint  Georges),  $117;  Roberts'  "Holy 
Land,"  1642-49,  $132;  the  Halliwell  Shakespeare, 
1853-65,  No.  56  of  the  150  printed,  $176;  Boydell's 
''Collections  of  Prints  illustrating  the  Dramatic 
Works  of  Shakespeare,"  1803,  two  volumes  bound 


in  one,  $60;  Corneille's  "CBuvres,"  1854,  on  Hol- 
land paper,  with  two  sets  of  the  plates,  $69;  Jones' 
"Alhambra,"  1842,  $48;  Walpole's  "Anecdotes  of 
Paintings,"  1828,  the  Yemeniz  copy,  $51.25,  and 
Crowe  and  Cavalcaselle's  "History  of  Painting  in 
Italy,"  186472,  $91.50. 

A  Horn  Book,  one  sheet  mounted  on  a  wooden 
tablet  and  containing  the  alphabet,  the  vowels, 
the  Lord's  Prayer,  etc.,  sold  low  at  $147,  Walton's 
Polyglot  edition  of  the  Bible,  London,  1657,  six 
volumes,  with  the  "Lexicon,"  1669,  two  volumes, 
brought  $98,  and  Touson's  edition  of  Caesar, 
London, 1712,  went  for  $50,  The  latter,  which 
Lowndes  considered  the  "most  sumptuous"  clas- 
sical work  England  has  produced,  was  at  one 
time  highly  regarded  by  collectors.  The  Probasco 
copy  contained  the  forty-second  plate,  represent- 
ing a  bull,  which  is  often  lacking. 

Whtttier,  who  did  not  write  for  the  mere  glory 
of  writing,  but  used  his  gift  in  the  manner  he 
thought  was  best,  frequently  withheld  his  name 
from  what  he  had  written.  This  reticence  is 
especially  annoying  to  bibliographers,  who  do 
not  always  understand  the  feelings  of  writers  who 
hide  their  authorship  of  certain  books,  and  it  is 
the  despair  of  collectors  who  fancy  the  collections 
of  their  works  are  complete  and  then  discover 
that  a  previously  unknown  publication  has 
turned  up.  The  discovery  of  Whittier's  **Narra- 
tive  of  James  Williams"  caused  the  revision  of  sev- 
eral bibliographies,  and  now  it  has  been  found 
that  the  modest  poet  wrote  a  history  of  Haverhill, 
Mass.,  which  was  published  in  1832  as  the  work 
of  an  imaginary  "B.  L.  Mirick,"  and  a  copy  sold 
on  January  19  in  Boston  fetched  $32. 

On  March  27th,  1830,  Whittier  advertised  in  the 
Haverhill  Gazette  that  he  proposed  publishing  a 
history  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,  the  price  to  be  875^ 
cents  if  the  number  of  pages  did  not  exceed  200, 
but  $1  if  over  200.  On  the  editorial  page  of  the 
same  issue  he  asked  the  countenance  of  his  friends 
and  neighbors  in  his  undertaking  and,  in  addition, 
said:  "Our  present  situation  affords  us  an  ample 
opportunity  for  a  thorough  examination  of  the 
town  records,  and  for  obtaining  such  information 
connected  with  the  early  history  of  the  town  as 
may  be  necessary  for  the  accomplishment  of  our 
design."  Though  he  signed  the  advertisement  in 
1830,  he  did  not  give  his  name  as  author  of  "The 
History  of  Haverhill,  Mass.,"  which  A.  W.  Thayer 
published  in  1832  in  Haverhill,  but  used  the  pen 
name  of  "B.  L.  Mirick"  instead.  The  "History," 
which  is  a  duodecimo,  contains  227  pages  (Sabin 
says  277  in  his  "Dictionary"),  and  was  issued  in 
boards,  with  a  folding  plate.  Collectors  and  deal- 
ers have  always  known  the  book  as  one  of  the 
rarest  of  town  histories,  though  they  have  never 
suspected  Whittier's  authorship.  Brinley's  copy, 
boards,  sold  for  $3  in  1879,  Guild's,  boards,  for  $8 
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in  1887,  Coburn's,  half  morocco,  for  $5.75  in  1888, 
and  Bartlett's  boards,  for  $5.25  in  1895.  The  copy 
sold  tast  week  was  in  the  original  boards. 

At  the  same  sale  Swift's  **Gulliver's  Travels," 
London,  1726.  first  edition,  morocco,  by  Riviere, 
sold  for  $42.  the  Rusch  Bible,  1478-80,  four  vol- 
umes, for  $76,  Thackeray's  "Vanity  Fair,"  first 
edition  and  with  the  Lord  Steyne  portrait,  but 
bound  in  calf,  for  $16,  the  Aldine  Ovid,  1502  3,  for 
$22.50.  and  Latimer's  *'Sermons,"  1546-48,  outer 
portion  of  first  title-page  restored,  for  $12.  The 
Kelmscott  Press  books  sold  fetched  these  prices: 
"The  Wood  Beyond  the  World,"  1894,  $17,  "Syr 
Percy velle  of  Gales,"  1895,  $15.50,  Herrick's 
'•Poems,"  1895,  $15,  and  "Child  Christopher  and 
Goldilind  the  Fair,"  1895,  $15,  and  *Xaudes  Beatae 
Mariae  Virginis,"  1896,  the  first  book  printed  in 
three  colors,  $16.50. 

On  January  12  there  was  sold  a  copy  of  Keith's 
**Notes  of  the  True  Church  with  the  Application 
of  them  to  the  Church  of  England  and  the  Great 
Sin  of  Separation  from  Her,"  which  Bradford  had 
printed  in  New  York  in  1704.  This  was  but  a 
fair  copy  of  a  rare  Bradford  imprint,  the  title-page 
and  a  few  margins  being  repaired,  and  it  sold  for 
$50.  The  same  copy  had  brought  $76  on  Novem- 
ber 22,  1897,  in  the  same  auction  room. 

Mitchell's  "Picture  of  New  York,"  1828,  fetched 
$19  on  January  13,  $2  less  than  the  last  copy  sold 
had  brought  (Feb.  21,  1898,  $21).  The  "Acts"  of 
New  Jersey  from  1702  to  1776  sold  for  $15,  the 
"Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  Assembly  of  New 
York  from  1777  to  1778,"  for  $19,  and  "An  Account 
at  the  Conflagration  of  the  Principal  Part  of  the 
First  Ward  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  1835,  for 
$23.50.  The  price  paid  for  the  latter,  a  little 
paper  pamphfet  once  thought  of  slight  value,  is 
significant  as  showing  the  interest  taken  by  col- 
lectors in  early  New  York  matter. — Literature. 


Two  Quaint  Books  on  17TH  and  i8th 
Century  Table  Etiquette. 

Is  it  necessary  to  say,  by  way  of  preface,  that 
the  little  treatises  which  in  French  are  called 
Civilites,  correspond  to  our  manuals  of  Polite 
Society^  of  Correct  Conversation^  of  Behaviour^  and 
so  forth  ?  The  English  opuscule  is  lightly  es- 
teemed by  superior  reviewers  (perhaps  the  French 
one  of  the  present  day  is  not  thought  much  of  by 
reviewers  on  the  Temps  and  the  Debats),  but  the 
next  and  succeeding  centuries  will  divert  them- 
selves over  it,  and  the  first  historian  who  can  be 
induced  to  take  a  proper  view  of  his  functions 
will  find  it  a  useful  sidelight  upon  social  history. 
The  best,  the  most  entertaining,  and  the  most  in- 
forming parts  of  the  historian's  business  continue 
to  be  done  for  him  by  the  humble  writer  of  mono- 


graphs on  subjects  which  are  neglected  or  glozed 
in  the  text-books  as  in  the  tomes.  Still,  one  has 
the  satisfaction  of  observing  that,  whereas  "  his- 
tory "  is  little  read  by  the  general,  the  vogue  of 
the  monograph  increases. 

The  old  Civilites — those  of  the  sixteenth,  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries  (there  are  earlier 
ones,  of  course ;  and   the   Romaunt  of  the  Rose  is, 
in   very  many   parts,  a  CivUite  of  the  fourteenth 
century) — are  "becoming  rare  ;  but  they  are  not 
impossible  as   *' finds,"  and  cheap  finds,  on  the 
bookstalls  of  the  Paris  Quays^  and  now  and  again 
a  Civilite  crops  up  in   the   catalogue  of  a  French 
dealer.    Of  the   two  that    are   before  me,  one  is 
dated    1695   and  the  other  1782.    They  are  both 
occupied  with  the  civilities  of  the  table,  and  one 
may  see  in  them,  with  no  great  trouble  of  reading 
between  the  lines,  precisely   how  Paris  dined  in 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth^ centuries.  There 
are  difi'erences  between  the  two  treatises,  but  they 
are  not  important ;  and  the  sage  who  writes  only 
seven   years   before   the  Revolution  is  still  ham- 
mering away  at  the  same  points  of  etiquette  which 
engaged  his   predecessor.    At   the  very  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  it  is  still   necessary  to  re- 
mind your  host   that   he  should   not  chastise  his 
servants  at  table,  and  the  guest  that  if  he  swallows 
his  wine  too  rapidly  he  may  choke  himself,  "which 
is  impolite  and  inconvenient." 

In  the  eighteenth  century  (and  within  eighteen 
years  of  the  nineteenth)  you  sit  down  to  table 
with  your  hat  on — removing  it  only  if  your  health 
is  toasted  by  "  a  person  of  quality,"  or  if  you  are 
constrained  to  rise  before  the  meal  is  over — and 
every  Civilite  enjoins  upon  you  to  go  to  dinner 
with  your  hands  clean.  Apparently  there  is  only 
one  towel,  for  the  Civilite  requests  that  "  a  dry 
corner  be  left  for  the  person  who  is  to  use  it  after- 
wards." Grace  being  said,  and  the  guests  tabled, 
there  is  a  whole  code  for  the  employment  of  the 
napkin.  It  is  to  be  unfolded  in  a  leisurely  way, 
and  not  as  if  the  guests  were  in  a  hurry  to  pounce 
upon  the  viands.  It  is  to  be  spread  over  the 
knees,  and  carried  up  to  the  chin.  You  may  wipe 
your  knife  and  spoon  on  it  after  every  course,  but 
the  napkin  is  not  to  be  used  as  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, nor  as  a  toothpick.  It  is  equally  an  un- 
politeness  to  wipe  your  face  or  to  scour  your  plate 
with  it. 

The  first  dish  being  served,  it  is  recommended 
to  the  guest  '*  not  to  gaze  at  it  as  if  he  wished  It 
all  for  himself,"  not  to  thrust  out  his  plate  "  as  if 
it  were  impossible  for  him  to  await  his  turn  in 
decency,"  and  "on  no  account  to  smack  his  lips." 
The  first  dish  is  2Lpotaj^ey  in  which  there  are  prob- 
ably some  solids  floating.  If  one  of  these  burns 
your  mouth  badly,  "make  as  little  fuss  over  it  as 
possible,"  remove  it  quietly,  with  your  napkin 
over  your  mouth,  and   "pass  it  quickly  behind 
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your  back**  to  the  waiter  "Politeness  requires 
that  these  things  be  done  politely,  but  you  are 
not  expected  to  commit  suicide  **  {mats  elle  ne  pre- 
tend pas  que  Von  soit  homicide  de  soymeme). 

With  the  arrival  of  the  solids  on    the  table,  the 
rules  for  the  polite  diner-out  need  a  little  explana- 
tion, for  at  first  sight  they  seem  to  be  addressed  to 
a  dinner-party  of  savages.     What,  for  instance, 
should  one  make  of  the  following  :     **  Nothing  is 
more  improper  than  for  the  guest  to  lick  his  fing- 
ers, or   to  wipe  them  on  the  tablecloth  or  the 
bread."    This  to  the   raffine  who  sups  habitually 
with  royalty  !    But  the  truth  and  the  explanation 
are  that  until  the  seventeenth  century  was   well 
advanced  everybody  in  France  ate  with  his  fingers. 
It  was  so  at  the  **magnificent"  Court  of  Francis  I, 
at  the  Courts  of  Henri  II  and   Louis  XIV,  the 
glass  of  regal  fashion,  thrust  his  hand   into  the 
platter  like  the  trooper  feeding  in  camp.    Touch- 
ing this  matter,  there  was  but  one  point  of  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  tables  of  the  great  and  those  of 
the  unlearned  ;  at  the  former,  you  advanced  three 
fingers  delicately  to  the  dish,  and  took  a  morsel 
quickly  at  hazard  ;  at  the  latter,  you  went  a-hunt- 
ing  in  the  dish  till  you  had  made  a  prize  of  your 
favorite  piece.    Observe  that  the  fork  was  not  un- 
known in  mediaeval  France,  but  in  those  days  it 
was  rather  admired  as  a  work  of  art  than  polished 
for  the  uses  of  the   dinner-table.    The  dandies 
and  mignans  of  the  depraved  Court  of  Henri  III 
were  the  first  to  use  it  in   the  modern  style,  and 
there  is  private  mention  of  a  proposal  to  poison 
the   King  by  means  of  a  hollow  fork,  from  the 
prongs  of  which  the  liquid  should  trickle  into  his 
plate.     But  the  innovation  was  **  ires  mal  recue^^ 
and  the  moralists   proclaimed    it  indecent.     From 
the  seventeenth  century,   nevertheless,  the   ad- 
vance of  the  fork  (which  the  savage  finds  in  the 
pronged  twig,  as  he  finds  the  bowl  in  the  gourd 
and  the  plate  in  the  broad  leaf  and  the  shell)  may 
be  dated  ;  but  the  old  habit  clings,  and  the  Civilite 
of  1695   is   still   admonishing  the  guest  that  he 
must   not  lick  his  fingers  or  wipe  them  on   the 
bread,  and  the  Civilite  of  1782  is  still  dinning  into 
the  ears'of  the  elegant  that  "viands  are  served 
with  the  fork  and  not  with  the  hand.'*    There  are 
similar  injunctions  or  prohibitions  as  to   the  lick- 
ing of  the  spoon,  and  these  again  are  echoes  from 
the  era  when  each  guest  dipped  his  private  spoon 
into  the  tureen,  and  when,  in  consequence,  it  was 
recommended  not  to  lick  that  instrument  before 
plunging  it  in  a  second  time.  The  brilliant  notion 
of  the  ladle  is  due  to  a  certain  Due  de  Montausier, 
and  that  reformer  was  set  down  as  a  person  who 
sought  too  much  refinement  at  the  board. 

Other  rules  as  to  eating,  with  which  the  Civilites 
bristle,  surprise  us  at  this  day  by  their  seeming 
naiveie.  "Avoid  putting  a  second  morsel  into  the 
mouth  before  the   first  is  swallowed.    It  is  im- 


proper to  make  two  mouthfuls  of  one  spoonful. 
Persons  of  good  breeding  never  swallow  without 
masticating.  If  the  plate  before  you  is  not  quite 
clean,  do  not  scrape  it  with  your  fingers  ;  ask  for 
another.  It  is  impossible  to  admire  the  guest  who 
regards  his  neighbors  with  a  sidelong  glance  to 
see  if  their  plates  are  better  filled  than  his.  'Do 
not  try  to  eat  soup  with  a  fork.  The  plate  should 
not  be  scraped  with  the  spoon  or  fork  as  if  the 
guest  expected  never  to  dine  again.  Make  as 
little  noise  as  possible  in  swallowing.  Do  not 
pile  up  your  plate  till  it  ^ill  hold  no  more.  Do 
not  on  any  account  clutch  your  plate  with  your 
left  hand,  as  if  you  feared  that  some  one  would 
snatch  it  from  you.  Mes^  should  not  be  dipped 
in  the  salt-cellar  or  the  mustard-pot ;  take  a  little 
salt  and  mustard  on  your  plate.  No  one  of  good 
breeding  beats  a  bone  on  the  table,  or  shakes  it, 
to  extract  the  marrow ;  it  is  better  to  leave  the 
marrow  alone.** 

It  would  seem  to  have  been  no  less  necessary  to 
instruct  the  guest  as  to  what  he  should  and  should 
not  say  at  the  table  on  the  subject  of  the  viands 
that  were  served  to  him.  Guard  against  a  too- 
candid  criticism,  is  the  perennial  counsel  of  the 
sage.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  host  seeks  your 
voice  as  to  the  dish  that  is  before  you,  **you  will 
then  reply  cheerfully  and  politely  and  as  advan- 
tageously as  possible.**  But  "  there  is  no  occasion 
to  launch  out  in  complaints,  as,  that  the  dish  con- 
tains too  much  pepper  or  too  much  salt,  or  is  too 
hot  or  too  cold,  or  not  properly  served.  Such  dis- 
courses are  liable  to  give  pain  to  the  host,  who  is 
usually  not  to  blame,  and  who  has  perhaps  not 
noticed  that  anything  is  wrong  with  the  dish.*' 
An  opposite  fault  which  the  Civilite  is  at  pains  to 
correct  is  **  the  breaking  out  into  extravagant 
praise  of  every  dish  that  is  placed  on  the  table. 
The  person  who  does  this  will  always  be  set  down 
as  too  much  sujet  a  son  ventre. ^^ 

For  wine  and  drinking,  there  is  another  set  of 
prescripts.  In  the  Civilites  of  the  seventeenth 
century  you  will  generally  read  that  it  is  proper 
and  preferable  to  take  off  your  glass  at  a  draught. 
This  counsel  glances  at  the  epoch  when  one  glass 
served  the  whole  table,  in  which  circumstances  it 
was  not  polite  to  leave  a  heel-tap  for  your  neigh- 
bour. Up  to  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  even  in  good  company,  the  host  and  his 
guests  had  rarely  more  than  a  single  glass  between 
them,  and  when  a  lady  drank  it  was  customary 
for  an  attendant  to  stand  at  either  side  of  her, 
holding  a  napkin  under  her  chin.  In  the  early 
seventeenth  century  it  was  only  at  the  tables  of 
the  wealthy  that  every  guest  had  his  glass,  and  at 
this  date  the  glasses  were  not  placed  on  the  table, 
as  with  us,  but  ranged  on  a  sideboard,  so  that  you 
must  call  for  drink  at  your  need.  The  glass 
found   its   place   at  the   guest's  right  hand  not 
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until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  by 
which  time  it  had  become  a  mark  of  ill  breeding  to 
empty  it  at  the  first  essay,  to  blow  out  the  cheeks 
in  drinking,  to  gurgle  loudly,  or  to  set  the  beaker 
down  with  a  snort  of  satisfaction. 

Lastly,  the  CiviUte  exhorts  the  man  of  polish 
not  to  scratch  himself  in  company,  not  to  snuff 
the  candle  with  his  fingers,  not  to  blow  in  his 
soup,  not  to  return  the  meat  to  the  dish  after 
smelling  it,  not  to  talk  with  his  mouth  full,  and 
not  to  pocket  the  fruit  at  dessert. — Tighe  Hop- 
kins in  Literature, 


Paternoster   Row. 

Let  us  take  a  walk,  gentle  reader,  up  and  down 
that  ancient  street  known  indifferently  as  Pater- 
noster Row,  Paternoster  Lane,  or  Paternostre't, 
any  time  since  the  13th  century,  and,  for  all  I 
know,  long  before. 

•  Wherever  there  was  a  cathedral,  a  monastic 
house,  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  or  a  shrine  with  an 
image,  a  holy  rood,  or  relics  of  saints,  there  must 
needs  arise,  close  beside  it,  a  quarter  or  a  street 
occupied  by  the  humble  craftsmen  who  made  and 
sold  rosaries  and  beads  for  the  use  of  those  who 
were  faithful  according  to  their  lights — that  is  to 
say,  for  the  whole  people.  In  what  we 
call  early  days  all  the  folk  of  the  same 
trade  occupied  the  same  quarter;  this  was 
partly  for  the  convenience  of  the  craft,  as 
for  the  general  use  of  furnace,  anvil,  or  tools,  the 
purchase  of  raw  materials,  the  regulation  of  pro- 
duction and  that  of  price;  partly,  also,  for  the 
convenience  of  buyers,  who,  in  this  way,  always 
knew  where  to  go  for  what  they  wanted.  In 
London,  therefore,  the  Paternostrers.  as  they 
were  called,  settled  down  in  a  convenient  place 
close  to  the  Cathedral,  and  on  its  north  side;  here 
they  established  their  workshops  and  their  stalls, 
at  first  without  any  attention  to  order  and  align- 
ment, but  gradually  settling  down  into  a  narrow 
lane  of  shops,  and  here  they  remained  until  the 
Reformation  destroyed  their  trade.  I  want  you 
to  visit  this  lane  at  a  time  before  the  scattering  of 
the  people  who  made  the  Paternosters. 

It  is  five  or  six  hundred  years  ago;  we  are  in 
the  14th  century— the  century  of  the  three  Ed- 
wards. Look  around  you — we  are  standing  at  the 
east  end  of  the  row;  behind  is  Chepe — we  must 
not  stop  to  look  back,  for  there  are  many  admir- 
able things  in  Chepe.  A  narrow  lane  stretches 
out  before  us;  on  either  side  stand  small  houses 
built  as  to  the  lower  part  with  stone  walls,  but 
having  upper  chambers  of  wood  and  roofs  of 
wooden  tiles.  These  are  the  houses  of  the  Pater- 
nostrers;  the  ground  floor  contains  the  shop 
where  the  craftsman  with  his  'prentices  works 
and   sells  his   wares,  while   his  wife  is  engaged 


among  the  pots  and  pans  behind.  The  houses, 
as  I  have  stated,  are  not  regularly  in  line;  they 
stand  at  different  angles,  according  to  the  fancy 
of  the  builders;  the  shop  is  protected  from  the 
weather  by  a  narrow  pent-house,  while  glass 
covers  the  upper  part,  and  the  lower  half  lies 
open  to  the  wind,  if  not  to  the  rain.  There  is  a 
"pentice"  in  case  of  very  bad  weather.  The 
sound  of  work  rolls  and  echoes  from  house  to 
house,  but  not  unpleasantly,  along  the  narrow 
way;  the  tap  of  light  hammers,  the  roar  of  a  fur- 
nace, the  grinding  of  a  saw,  the  voices  of  those 
who  speak  when  they  must,  not  for  pleasure  or 
for  discourse. 

The  street  is  wholly  without  pavement;  one 
walks  upon  the  bare  earth,  covered  only  with  the 
refuse,  and  offal,  and  sweepings  of  all  the  houses. 
There  are  ordinances,  it  is  true,  which  forbid  the 
throwing  of  things  into  the  street;  every  one  is 
told  to  keep  the  front  of  his  house  clean,  on  pen- 
alty of  half  a  mark;  there  are  to  be  no  pigsties 
in  the  street,  and  no  pigs  are  to  run  about  loose. 
You  sniff?  Humph!  Unless  our  senses  greatly 
deceive  us,  those  wise  regulations  of  the  late 
Edward,  first  of  the  name,  have  been  forgotten,  or 
the  Alderman  of  the  Ward  has  not  visited  the  row 
of  late.  But  we  are  not  without  street  scaven- 
gers, for  the  kites  are  at  work  undisturbed  while 
they  turn  over  the  heaps  of  rubbish  and  carry 
away  the  offal.  I  fear  that  you  find  the  atmos- 
phere oppressive;  it  is  a  common  complaint  with 
strangers.  They  complain  of  the  smell  and  the 
closeness  of  the  streets.  There  are,  in  fact,  lanes 
such  as  Stinking  Lane  by  the  Shambles,  or 
Thames  Street  by  the  River,  where  the  air  is 
charged  much  more  heavily  than  this  with  decay- 
ing evidences  that  man  lives  not  alone  on  bread, 
but  also  on  fish,  and  flesh  and  fowl.  Perhaps, 
also,  Paternoster  Row  hath  a  purer  air  than  those 
other  quarters  where  they  make  soap  and  tallow 
candles,  or  those  where  they  tag  and  dress 
leather.  I  assure  you  that  you  might  in  those 
streets  remember  with  regret  even  the  air  of 
Paternoster  Row.  Our  trade,  at  least,  doth  not 
offend  the  nose.  Come  here  on  an  evening  in 
June,  when  the  furnaces  are  out  and  the  anvils 
are  silent;  come  when  a  soft  summer  rain  has 
carried  the  contents  of  the  swimming  down  Ave 
Maria  Lane,  and  so  by  the  slope  of  Ludgate  Hill 
to  the  Fleet  below,  and  you  will  be  astonished  to 
find  the  place  as  clean  and  sweet  almost  as  any 
country  lane. 

The  houses,  you  think,  are  small.  As  yet  the 
tall  frame  houses  of  the  Tudors  have  not  come  in; 
we  have  not  yet  learned  to  make  bricks;  rather, 
the  craft  has  been  forgotten.  Even  the  greater 
houses,  unless  they  are  castles,  as  Bayard  Castle, 
are  low  in  elevation;  besides,  you  are  looking  at 
a    street    of   craftsmen;    there     are    no    nobles 
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in  the  Row,  though  many  have  their  houses 
close  beside  it.  Within  these  small  and  mean 
houses  you  would  be  astonished  to  find  an 
amount  of  comfort  which  you  would  hardly,  per- 
haps, expect.  These  people  are  rich  in  feather 
beds,  pillows,  blanlcets,  curtains,  fur-lined  caps 
and  gowns,  the  wife  has  her  hood  lined  with 
lambskin,  and  even  with  gros  vair,  as  if  she  was 
a  gentlewoman,  in  spite  of  the  sumptuary  laws; 
the  husband  has  his  arms  and  armor,  his  haketon 
and  his  headpiece,  his  bow  and  arrows  and  his 
dagger,  besides  his  fur  gown  for  winter,  and  his 
cape  and  hood  and  doublet  of  warm  burrell. 

They  work  all  day  long,  but  you  must  not  think 
that  they  have  no  holidays;  they  keep  their  Sat- 
urday afternoons.  In  our  time  we  have  only 
restored  the  Saturday  half  holiday  which  all  the 
crafts  enjoyed  up  to  the  Reformation;  they  also 
keep  many  holidays,  including  the  great  day  of 
their  Gild.  Their  wages  would  seem  small  to 
you,  but  then  a  penny  goes  farther  than  a  shil- 
ling: in  your  time,child  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
If  you  looked  behind  the  shop  you  would  find  an 
array  of  cooking  vessels  which  would  surprise 
you — pots  and  pans,  iron  spits  and  ovens,  couvre- 
feus,  wooden  cups  and  wooden  trenchers;  they 
mean  for  every  day  meals — substantial  meals — 
dinners  and  suppers  of  the  plenty  and  solidity  for 
which  the  London  craftsman  has  always  been 
famous.  On  the  shop  bulk  and  hanging  from  the 
peutice  are  the  wares  for  which  the  Row  is 
famous;  the  "paternosters"  in  pairs;  the  rosaries, 
beads  and  crucifixes,  even,  but  these  are  not 
shown;  the  charms  and  the  amulets;  the  little 
silken  bag,  which,  worn  round  the  neck,  will  save 
a  girl's  sweetheart  from  the  murderous  flight  of 
the  arrow;  the  ring  which  is  sovereign  against 
fever  and  plague;  the  bracelet  which  preserves 
the  traveler  among  robbers;  the  caul  which  saves 
the  sailor  from  shipwreck.  But  these  things  are 
sold  secretly,  because  the  Bishop  lives  but  a  short 
step  from  the  Row,  and  it  is  well  known  how  he 
treats  those  who  have  to  do  with  magic  and 
spells:  the  men  he  drags  on  hurdles  to  Smithfield, 
where  he  hangs  them;  the  women,  more  miserable 
still,  he  carries  in  carts  to  the  same  place,  where 
he  burns  them. 

These  craftsmen  live  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
city;  they  sleep  under  the  shadow  of  the  great 
church;  their  work  is  for  the  church;  and  the 
church,  not  the  workshop,  is  the  very  heart  and 
life  of  the  city.  It  is  as  yet  a  time  of  profound 
faith.  LoUardry  has  not  yet  begun;  no  invidious 
comparisons  have  yet  been  drawn  between  the 
profession  and  the  practice  of  Franciscan  or  of 
Benedictine;  there  is  no  question  yet  as  to  doc- 
trine; the  church  rules  all,  compels  all,  directs  all, 
for  these  craftsmen  and  their  families. 

At  the  east  end,  opposite  to  the  north  entrance 


into  the  Precinct  of  St,  Paul's,  which  was  then 
walled  round,  with  gates  west,  north,  south  and 
east,  there  stood  a  cross  called  Broken  Cross, 
erected  on  this  spot  by  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  great  Cross  of  Chepe 
stood  farther  east.  Round  these  crosses  were 
''stations''  or  stalls,  hired  chiefly  by  women,  who 
sold  here  small  articles.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
14th  century  this  cross — I  suppose  because  it  was 
broken — was  taken  down,  and  the  **stationers" 
removed  their  stalls  into  Paternoster  Row.  The 
narrow  street  then  became  like  the  lane  of  an  old- 
fashioned  fair,  with  stands  and  booths  down  the 
middle,  and  its  stalls  along  the  side;  or  like  a 
modern  street  market,  say  that  of  Whitecross 
street  in  the  evening,  with  a  continuous  babble  of 
many  voices,  and  the  never-ending  noise  of  sel- 
lers and  customers  chafl*ering  and  bargaining. 

We  can  catch  glimpses,  here  and  there,  of  the 
actual  residents  of  this  street,  the  place  where 
they  made  the  rosaries.  They  should  have  been 
a  quiet  and  God-fearing  folk,  but  they  were  not. 
In  1381,  one  Godfrey  de  Belstred  was  assaulted 
by  three  "Paternosters"  of  this  parish,  whether  for 
purposes  of  robbery  or  in  a  quarrel  does  not  ap- 
pear, he  was  picked  up  wounded  and  carried  off 
to  die.  In  the  same  century  we  find  persons  own- 
ing houses  in  this  street;  one  William  de  Raven- 
stone,  almoner  of  St.  Paul's,  leaves  by  will  a 
house  in  Paternoster  Row.  Did  his  functions  per- 
mit him  to  live  outside  the  precinct  which  shel- 
tered such  a  goodly  company  of  ecclesiastics? 
About  the  same  time  William  Russell — surely  the 
earliest  mention  of  that  illustrious  name — be- 
queaths his  house  in  the  Row;  Garter  King-at- 
arms  has  a  house  there;  John  de  Pykenham, 
Paternostrer,  leaves  various  tenements  to  his  wife, 
who  claims  as  one  of  them  a  house  in  the  Row. 
William  le  Marble,  a  vintner,  has  a  house  there; 
the  name  shows  that  a  man  might  by  this  time 
leave  the  trade  of  his  father  and  take  to  another 
without  changing  his  surname,  just  as  the  name 
of  Chaucer,  who  never  belonged  to  the  "gentle 
craft,"  means  shoemaker.  There  are  other  in- 
stances of  *Taternostrers,"  all  of  whom  belong  to 
the  parish,  if  not  to  the  Row,  which  formed  the 
most  important  part  of  it. 

The  street,  in  fact,  belonged  to  two  parishes; 
one  of  these  was  the  Parish  of  St.  Faith  under 
Paul's,  a  church  whose  services  were  held  in  the 
four  aisles  immediately  below  the  choir  of  Old  St. 
Paul's.  The  crypt  of  the  modern  Cathedral  is  still 
called  St.  Faith's,  but  the  parish  church  is  now 
St.  Augustine's,  Watliug  street.  St.  Faith's  par- 
ish includes  Paternoster  Square,  the  Row,  and 
Ivy  lane,  with  little  fringes,  or  strips,  on  the  north 
and  south.  The  east  end  of  the  Row  is  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Michael  le  Quern.  This  little  parish, 
whose  church  is  now  St.  Vedast's,  Foster  lane,  in- 
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eluded  no  more  than  250  feet  of  the  Row  with 
that  part  of  Chepe  west  of  Foster  lane,  and  the 
buildings  on  the  northwest  of  the  Cathedral  pre- 
cinct. If  you  stand  now  on  the  site  of  the  church, 
you  will  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  there 
could  be  room  for  a  parish  church  and  a  grave- 
yard on  the  little  space  between  the  Row  and  the 
west  end  of  Cheapside.  By  measurement,  how- 
ever, you  will  ascertain  that  a  line  drawn  from 
the  end  of  the  Row  to  the  corner  of  Cheapside  is 
130  feet  in  length,  while  a  line  drawn  perpendic- 
ular to  the  buildings  is  no  feet.  Now,  the  mediae- 
val builders  were  ingenious  in  cramming  churches 
and  halls  into  small  areas.  I  have  described  the 
church  as  it  might  have  been;  and  I  put  the  pres- 
ent statue  of  Peel  at  the  crossing  of  the  transepts 
if  it  was  a  cruciform  church.  I  do  not  think, 
however,  that  it  was  cruciform,  but  that  it  con- 
sisted of  a  nave  and  chancel  only,  with  a  small 
burial  ground  on  the  north,  and  a  tower  on  the 
east  side.  The  fire  of  1666  left  it  roofless,  broke 
its  windows,  melted  its  glass,  calcined  its  marbles, 
and  destroyed  its  woodwork.  It  also  burned  up 
the  coffins  with  their  contents  in  the  vaults.  The 
parish  was  poor  and  small;  the  "Paternostrers" 
existed  no  longer;  the  parishioners  decided  not 
rebuild  the  church;  they  amalgamated  their  par- 
ish with  another;  they  widened  the  way  that  led 
from  Newgate  street  into  Cheapside;  and  the 
bones  of  the  dead,  which  were  now  so  much  gray 
powder,  were  trampled  in  the  mud  and  dust  of  the 
street. 

Perhaps  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  old 
London,  as  distinguished  from  other  cities,  was 
that  the  princes  and  nobles  who  had  town  houses 
in  the  centuries  before  the  i6th  made  no  separate 
quarter  for  themselves.  It  was  a  most  fortunate 
accident,  if  it  was  an  accident.  Nothing  could 
contribute  more  forcibly  to  the  breakdown  of 
castes  or  to  the  prevention  of  castes.  London  was 
a  city  of  palaces,  without  a  street  of  palaces;  the 
nobles  built  their  houses  among  the  craftsmen; 
they  planted  among  a  community  of  families,  all 
working  at  the  same  trade,  and  belonging  to  the 
same  Gild,  and  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  citi- 
zens, because  all  crafts  were  exclusive,  a  great 
house  with  courts,  halls,  stables,  refectories,  kitch- 
ens, cellars,  and  dormitories,  capable  of  holding 
hundteds  of  followers.  There  is  nothing  to  show, 
beyond  an  occasional  brawl,  that  there  was  any 
jealousy  or  ill-feeling  between  my  Lord's  follow- 
ers and  the  craftsmen  around  them.  Thus,  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Row,  Warwick  lane  ran  into  it 
from  Newgate  street.  In  Warwick  lane  stood  the 
inn  of  the  great  King  Maker,  who  rode  into  Lon- 
don when  he  came  there  with  600  men  at  arms 
following  in  his  livery.  This  was  a  very  great 
house.  If  you  want  to  know  what  Warwick's  Inn 
was    like,  and  how   great  it   was,    visit  Trinity 


College,  Cambridge,  or  Christ  Church,  Oxford. 
Beyond  Warwick  is  a  modern  building  which 
might  be  a  monastery,  or  a  college,  or  a  close,  so 
quiet,  retired  and  venerable  it  is.  At  this  place 
the  Row  formerly  came  to  a  sudden  end  with  a 
house  built  against  London  wall.  On  the  south 
side,  however,  there  was  here  another  great 
house,  built  originally  by  the  Earl  of  Richmond, 
brother  of  Edward  II  and  grandson  of  Henry  III. 
From  him  it  passed  to  John  Hastings,  .Earl  of 
Pembroke;  thence  to  the  Nevilles,  Earl  of  Aber- 
gavenny, from  whom  it  went  to  the  Stationers' 
Company.  It  fell  in  the  great  fire,  and  was  rebuilt 
as  it  now  stands. 

Again,  in  Lovell's  Court,  now  a  narrow  and 
dingy  place,  once  stood  the  Inn  of  the  Lovels.  In 
a  time  when  fidelity  and  loyalty  were  everywhere 
conspicuous  by  their  absence,  where  the  leaders 
changed  their  sides  and  the  lesser  men  followed 
for  private  gain  or  imaginary  wrong,  when  per- 
jury was  a  practice  regarded  almost  as  honorable, 
the  last  of  this  house  remained  faithful  to  a  king 
whose  hands  were  as  red  with  the  blood  of  the 
innocent  as  those  of  his  brother  Edward.  Vis- 
count Lovel,  Chamberlain  of  the  Household  to 
Richard  III,  fought  for  that  king  at  Bosworth 
Field,  where  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape 
with  his  life.  He  found  an  asylum  with  Margaret 
Duchess  of  Burgundy,  the  sister  of  Richard.  He 
came  over  again,  however,  unfortunately  for  him- 
self, joined  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  fought  at  the 
battle  of  Stoke,  and  once  more  escaped  with  his 
life.  What  became  of  him  afterwards  was  never 
learned  with  certainty.  According  to  Lord  Bacon, 
he  was  drowned  in  trying  to  cross  a  river; 
but  there  is  another  story  about  him.  Ac- 
cording to  this  version,  he  made  his  way  to  a 
place  of  concealment  in  his  own  house  of  Minster 
Lovell  (not  the  house  of  Lovell's  Court),  and 
there,  either  by  neglect  or  by  treachery,  he  was 
starved  to  death.  In  1726  a  subterranean  cham- 
ber was  discovered  in  the  house,  where  they  found 
a  man  sitting  at  a  table  with  a  book,  pen  and 
paper  before  him.  This  was  supposed  to  be  the 
skeleton  of  Lord  Lovel. 

We  have  seen  that  the  "Stationers"  migrated 
from  the  stalls  of  Broken  Cross  to  Paternoster 
Row.  With  the  Reformation  came  a  great  many 
changes  to  the  city  of  London,  apart  from  those 
changes  of  doctrine  and  teaching  which  the  Rit- 
ualists of  the  present  day  so  strenuously  try  to 
minimize.  They  are  changes  which  have  been 
generally  disregarded  as  unworthy  the  attention 
of  the  historian,  involving  only  the  ruin  of  thou- 
sands of  poor  folks.  Among  other  things,  the 
whole  population  of  the  Row  went  out  of  work. 
What  became  of  their  piles  of  rosaries  and  beads 
one  knows  not.  The  people  who  secretly  re- 
mained in  the  old  faith  kept  their  own,  no  doubt, 
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which  they  treasured;  but  new  rosaries  were  no 
longer  in  demand.  What  the  unfortunates  took 
up  for  their  livelihood  under  the  changed  condi- 
tions is  one  of  the  many  insoluble  questions  which 
we  put  to  ourselves  and  then  pass  over. 

However,  the  next  stage  in  the  history  of  the 
Row  shows  it  to  have  been  occupied  by  mercers, 
silkmen  and  lacemen.  It  was  the  principal  mar- 
ket for  those  merchants  in  the  early  15th  century; 
the  street  was  so  thronged  by  coaches  that  foot- 
passengers  were  unable  to  walk  through. 
After  the  fire,  according  to  Strype,  the 
mercers  migrated  to  Covent  Garden,  Hen- 
rietta Street,  and  King  Street.  According  to 
Defoe,  the  Row  was  rebuilt  after  the  fire  for  the 
convenience  of  these  trades;  "the  spacious  shops, 
back  warehouses,  skylights,  and  other  conve- 
niences made  on  purpose  for  their  trade  are  still 
to  be  seen."  He  goes  on  to  say  that  the  other 
trades  were  then  dependent  on  the  more  import- 
ant shops;  lacemen  were  in  Ivy  lane,  button 
shops  at  the  Cheapside  end,  shops  for  crewel  and 
fringe  in  Blowbladder  street.  He  says  that  this 
continued  for  20  years  after  the  fire,  and  that  the 
mercers  began  to  migrate  then  to  Covent  Garden, 
where,  however,  they  did  not  remain  many  years. 
They  then  returned  to  the  city  and  established 
themselves  on  Ludgate  Hill. 

In  1 720  again,  according  to  Strype,  a  great  mix- 
ture of  trades  existed  in  the  Row,  including  some 
mercers  and  silkmen,  and  many  tire-women;  "at 
the  upper  end  some  stationers  and  large  ware- 
houses for  booksellers,  well  situated  for  learned 
and  studious  men's  access  thither,  being  more 
retired  and  private."  _ 

This  is  the  first  mention  of  the  Row  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sale  of  books.  The  book  trade,  like 
all  others,  had  its  favorite  quarters.  At  first 
booksellers,  stationers  and  printers  found  a  place 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  where  many  first  edi- 
tions of  sundry  poems  and  plays  of  Shakespeare 
were  printed. 

After  the  fire  many  of  the  booksellers,  whose 
stocks  had  been  consumed  in  that  disaster,  re- 
moved to  Little  Britain,  where  they  flourished  for 
nearly  80  years.  At  the  end  of  that  time  they 
began  to  take  up  their  quarters  in  Paternoster 
Row.  A  few,  however,  were  left  both  in  St. 
Paul's  Churchyard  and  in  Little  Britain.  One  of 
the  former,  Newberry,  published  Oliver  Gold- 
smithes  "Vicar  of  Wakefield;  another,  Johnson, 
published  Cowper's  "Task"  in  1784. 

From  the  manufacture  of  paternosters  to  the 
publication  and  sale  of  books  is  a  long  step.  The 
Row,  however,  gradually  lost  all  its  mercers,  lace- 
men and  silkmen,  and  became  the  home  of  books, 
old  and  new.  Other  booksellers  there  were  in 
other  parts,  but  not  many — Dodsley,  for  instance, 
in  Pall  Mall,  Murray  in^  Fleet  Street,  Newberry  in 


St.  Paul's — ^but  the  greater  number  had  their 
shops,  being  booksellers  as  well  as  publishers,  in 
the  Row.  No  longer  did  the  coaches  rumble  along 
the  narrow  street;  posts  placed  across  forbade  the 
passage  of  coach  or  cart;  it  became  the  most  quiet 
street  in  all  London.  Gradually  another  change 
fell  upon  the  place;  the  booksellers'  shops  disap- 
peared, and  with  them  the  throng  of  scholars  who 
had  been  wont  to  meet  and  talk  among  the 
books.  The  Row  became  a  wholesale  place, 
whither  the  "trade"  came  to  buy;  printers,  book- 
binders, and  paper-makers  came,  hat  in  hand,  in 
the  hope  of  picking  up  a  guinea. 

I  have    before    me   a  book  called  "Travels  in 
Town,"  written  in  the   year   1839.    The  author, 
speaking  of  the  output  of  books,  boldly  states  that 
they  had  all  to   pass  through  Paternoster  Row — 
certainly  an  exaggeration,  but   by  far  the  greater 
number  had  to  do  so.     He  says  that  the  output  of 
books,  which  he  places  at  an  annual   average  of 
150  in  the  17th  century,  had  in  the   i8th  actually 
decreased  to  the  annual  average  of   100,  and  had 
again  in  1839  mounted  to  1500 — a   fourth   part  of 
the  number  issued  every  year  at  the  present  day. 
He  says  that  in    1800  the  number  of  new  books 
averaged  about  350;  that   in    1810  it  was  500;  in 
1828  it  was  842:  rising  rapidly,  as  we   have  seen, 
to    1,500.    The    busiest  day   in  the  month    was 
Magazine    Day,  when    the  new   magazines  were 
sold  to  the  trade.     About   400,000  copies  left  the 
Row  that  morning.  When  we  consider  the  nature 
of    these    magazines — the  Gentleman,   Taii^Sy  the 
New  Monthly^  the  Metropolitan^  Blackwood's,  Eraser's, 
— there  can  be  no  doubt  that   among  the  better 
class  of  readers  the   magazine   occupied  a  much 
more  important  place  than  it  does  at  present.     If 
we  take  the  modern  magazines,  about   a  dozen  in 
number,  corresponding   to   these   old   favorites,   I 
do    not    think  that    more   than    an   eighth   part 
of  that  number  is  now  taken  up  by  the   trade  on 
the  day  of  issue.     On  the  other  hand,  of  the  cheap 
literature  which   is   now   so   plentiful  and  some- 
times so  good   and    wholesome,  and,  good  or  bad, 
so  widely  read   that  its  circulation  is  now  num- 
bered, week   by  week,  or   month   by  month,  by 
millions,  there  was   in    1840   none  at  all,  or  very 
little. 

The  Row  kept  up  its  character  as  the  head- 
quarters of  the  book  trade  for  many  years.  When 
the  Edinburgh  publishers  came  to  London — 
Chambers  and  Blackwood — they  took  offices  in 
the  Row.  Murray,  it  is  true,  was  never  tempted 
within  the  sacred  lane;  on  the  contrary,  he  ex- 
changed Fleet  street  for  Albemarle  street.  But 
other  changes  have  set  in.  There  now  are  as 
many  outside  the  Row  as  in  it;  we  find  publishers 
about  Covent  Garden  and  Charing  Cross;  book- 
sellers there  are,  of  course,  everywhere.  The 
"Directory"  gives  a  list  of  over  400  publishers,  of 
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whom  not  more  than  forty  or  fifty  need  be  taken 
into  account.  Of  the  400,  however,  the  Row  still 
numbers  thirty;  while  of  booksellers,  stationers* 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  book  trade 
there  are  another  thirty  in  the  Row.  So  the  old 
literary  atmosphere  hangs  about  the  place  and, 
though  most  of  the  great  publishers  are  gone, 
there  are  enough  left  to  keep  up  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  And  north  of  the  Row,  in  Paternoster 
Square  and  the  courts  and  lanes,  other  publishers 
and  booksellers  are  found  who  lend  their  name 
to  make  the  Row  and  its  vicinity  still  the  head- 
quarters of  new  books. 

Let  me  add  a  note  on  the  social  side  of  the  Row. 
It  once  boasted  two  places  of  resort  where  men 
could  meet  and  dine,  or  sit  and  talk.  The  first  of 
them  was  Dolly's  Chop  House.  This  house  was 
built  in  the  time  of  Queen  Anne  for  a  certain 
cook  named  Dolly.  It  is  said  to  have  stood  on  the 
site  of  an  ordinary  kept  by  Tarleton,  the  Bliza- 
bethan  mime.  If  this  is  true,  there  was  probably, 
according  to  the  conservative  habits  of  the  people, 
a  tavern  kept  up  on  the  -spot  continuously.  It 
was  not  the  custom  in  the  early  years  of  the  i8th 
century  to  create  a  new  tavern,  but  to  carry  on 
an  old  one.  However,  Dolly's  remained  a  place 
of  great  resort  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  It 
seems  to  have  been  famous  for  its  beefsteaks.  I 
wish  they  had  suffered  the  place  to  stand. 

The  other,  a  more  important  place,  was  the 
Chapter  Coffee  House.  This  place  was  in  the  i8th 
century  the  resort  of  the  booksellers;  here  they 
met  for  the  sale  among  themselves  of  copyrights, 
and  for  the  sharing  of  any  new  enterprise  in  new 
books.  Here  also  met  many  of  the  wits  and 
writers  during  the  last  half  of  that  century — 
Goldsmith,  Johnson,  Lloyd,  Churchill,  and  many 
others  came  here  to  sup  and  to  talk.  Chatterton 
found  his  way  here,  sitting  in  a  corner  and  think- 
ing himself  already  admitted  among  the  acknowl- 
edged poets  of  the  day.  One  wonders  what  they 
thought  of  the  boy.  In  the  early  part  of  this 
century  the  coffee  house  was  frequented  by  a 
knot  of  writers  of  some  importance  in  their  own 
day.  I  wonder  bow  many  of  their  names  will  be 
recognized  by  the  readers  of  these  pages.  For 
example,  there  was  Alexander  Stevens,  Dr. 
Buchan,  the  Rev.  W.  Murray,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Berd- 
more.  Walker  "the  rhetorician" — you  remember 
him,  of  course — Dr.  Towers,  Dr.  Fordyce,  Johnson, 
called  in  his  day  *'king  of  the  booksellers,"  Phil- 
lips, editor  of  the  Monthly  Magcunney  Alexander 
Chalmers,  Macfarlane,  and  others  whose  names 
are  well-nigh  forgotten,  who  yet  thought  them- 
selves no  mean  citizens,  and  formed  a  group 
which  came  here  every  night  and  talked.  They 
all  sat  together;  people  came  to  hear  them  talk; 
it  was  a  literary  center.  They  considered  them- 
selves   great   lights    of   literature,  and    perha{>s 


already  among  the  immortals.  There  are  such 
circles  at  this  day;  they  form  groups  and  coteries; 
they  lay  down  the  law;  they  are  severe,  contemp- 
tuous and  supreme.  Sad  it  is  to  think  that  to 
these  circles,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  Chapter 
Coffee  House,  Time  will  apply  the  sponge  and 
efface  their  names  and  their  sayings  from  the 
memory  of  the  world.  Yet  while  they  live  they 
have  their  imaginary  importance,  which  is  their 
solace  and  their  reward.  The  poet  who  is  des- 
tined to  live,  mostly  sits  apart  and  is  silent;  the 
writers  who  have  neither  imagination  nor  fancy, 
who  have  no  message,  and  are  but  workers  by 
rule  of  thumb,  mostly  make  the  noise.  Let  us 
leave  the  Chapter  and  the  Row,  closing  the  door 
upon  the  contentious  Walker,  "the  rhetorician," 
and  the  great  Alexander   Chalmers,  and  Johnson, 

the  ''king  of  booksellers." 

Wawkr  Besant. 

* 

The   Failing  Books. 

They  say  oar  books  will  disappear 
That  ink  will  fade  and  paper  rot — 

I  sha'n't  be  here 
So  I  don*t  care  a  jot. 

The  Best  of  them  I  know  by  heart, 
As  for  the  rest  they  make  me  tired: 

The  viler  part 
May  well  be  fired. 

Oh,  what  a  hipocritic  show 
WiU  be  the  bibliomaniac's  hoard ! 

Cheat  as  hollow 
As  a  backgamon  board. 

Just  think  of  Lamb  without  his  stuffing;. 

And  the  iconoclastic  Howell s, 
Who,  spite  of  puffing. 

Is  destitute  of  bowels. 

'Twould  make  me  laugh  to  see  the  stare 

Of  mousing  bibliomaniac  fond 
At  pages  bare 

As  Overreach's  bond. 

Those  empty  titles  will  displease 
The  earnest  student  seeking  knowledge — , 

Barren  degrees 
Like  those  of  Western  college. 

That  common  stuff,  "Excelsior,"  • 

In  poetry  so  lacking, 
I  care  not  for — 

'T*is  only  fit  for  packing. 
Irving  Brown b — "Ballads  of  a  Bookworm.'* 

The  Weaver. 

Like  those  of  old  who  wove  the  Gobelin, 
The  sable  line  the  pen  weaves  'cross  its  loom, 
The  page,  it  is  the  patient  weaver's  doom 

No  glimpse  the  fair  effect  thereof  to  win. 

Still  blindly  following  the  design  that's  been 
Set  for  him  by  his  Age,  until  the  tomb 
Brings  night,  he  toils  within  his  little  room, 

Weavinir  bright  threads  of  thought,  now  out,  now  in. 

How  slight  a  variance  might  set  all  awry 
The  seeming  tangled  web!     Whose  work  shall  be 

in  palaces,  most  careful  art  must  ply. 
Not  lost  his  pains,  though  he  may  never  see 
The  woofs  right  side.  He  leaves,  though  Fame  may  die, 
A  perfect  fabric  to  Futurity. 

— ChaRI,BS  BlrM^R  JSNNBY. 
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Dr.  Johnson  and  His  Century. 

University  prize  essays  are  not  greatly  sought 
after  by  an  indifferent  public,  and  the  public  is 
probably  right,  though  we  cannot  forget  that  both 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  given  to  the  world 
works  of  this  nature  which  have  deserved  to  live 
and  have  even  occasionally  done  so.  We  have 
found  in  the  Oxford  Chancellor's  English  essay  * 
for  1899  an  interesting  theme,  treated  in  a  not 
uninteresting  way.  The  theme  is  "Dr.  Johnson 
as  a  Representative  of  the  Character  of  the  £igh- 
teenth  Century."  the  author  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Barker. 
(London:  F.  E.  Robinson  &  Co.)  It  is  hard  to  say 
anything  newof  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Barker  scarcely 
succeeds  in  doing  so,  but  his  estimate  is  in  the 
main  exceedingly  judicious.  One  asks  with  him 
what  it  is  about  Johnson  that  has  made  and  kept 
him  an  English  hero.  He  was  certainly  not  a 
great  thinker,  for  we  cannot  forget  his  famous 
"refutation"  of  Berkeley,  which  showed  that  he 
did  not  comprehend  what  are  the  root  problems  of 
philosophy.  He  was  not  a  learned  man,  for  his 
Greek  was  elementary,  his  knowledge  of  the  East 
and  of  the  Middle  Ages  almost  non-existent,  he 
had  not  the  faintest  idea  that  in  his  own  time  a 
new  literature  and  philosophy  werespringing  up  in 
Germany,  he  knew  little  or  nothing  of  Italian,  not 
a  very  great  deal  of  French  literature,  and  though 
he  was  well  up  in  his  Latin,  he  knew  the  authors 
of  that  tongue  rather  as  Fox  knew  them  than  as 
Bentley  did — knew  them,  that  is  to  say,  as  a  man 
of  general  culture  rather  than  as  a  scholar.  Mr. 
Barker  points  out  that  there  is  no  indication  what- 
ever of  any  intellectual  growth  in  Johnson;  he 
wrote  in  1740  just  as  he  wrote  in  1780.  His  theory 
of  the  world  was  simple,  his  ideas  were  all  "given" 
to  him  when  still  young,  and  he  relied  on  them 
with  dogmatic  conBdence  until  he  died.  Why. 
then,  do  we  find  in  Johnson  such  a  great  figure? 
The  answer  is  that  we  find  him  such  because 
Boswell  had  the  genius  for  making  him  so.  But 
Boswell  could  not  create  a  great  man  out  of  noth- 
ing, or,  like  the  learned  German,  "out  of  his  moral 
consciousness."  Despite  his  obvious  limitations, 
there  must  have  been  in  Johnson  some  remarkable 
and  representative  qualities  which  have  struck 
the  imagination  of  England.  These  qualities  Mr. 
Barker  finds  in  the  "genuine  characteristics  of  the 
Englishman  in  the  i8th  century,"  which  "will 
remain  as  long  as  the  nation  preserves  its  separa- 
ate  identity." 

Now,  we  do  believe  that  Johnson  stands  on  so 
high  a  pedestal  because  he  is  so  representative  an 
Englishman,  but  we  doubt  if  he  ought  to  be  called 
representative  of  the  iSth  century.  Johnson  was 
a  typical  Englishman  in  his  sturdy  individualism, 
in  his  suspicion  of  "foreigners,"  in  his  hearty 
hatred  of  all  humbug,  all  pretence,  all  glitter  and 


show  of  rhetoric  (witness  his  famous  advice  as  to 
the  "purple  patches"  in  Robertson's  historical 
works),  in  his  utter  incapacity  for  speculative 
thinking  along  with  his  deep  capacity  for  moral- 
izing, in  his  strange  blend  of  Conservatism  in 
thought  with  Radicalism  in  action  ("Here's  to  the 
next  revolution  in  the  West  Indies  !")  He  stood 
firmly  on  his  foot  four-square  to  all  the  winds  that 
blew,  resolved  to  admit  no  sovereignty  over  his 
life  that  was  not  a  moral  power,  looking  the  world 
boldly  in  the  face,  an  insular,  choleric,  but  merci- 
ful free-born  Englishman.  As  such  he  is  typical 
of  the  nation  for  all  time,  perhaps  as  typical  a 
figure  as  could  be  found;  but  was  he  specially 
typical  of  the  18th  century?  The  i8th  century 
like  many  other  generalizations,  is  a  misleading 
term.  There  are  two  i8th  centuries — that  of  arid 
logic  and  prosaic  common-sense,  and  that  of 
romantic  "sensibility"  and  enthusiasm  for  the 
simplicity  of  nature.  The  first  we  trace  in  Pope, 
Locke  and  (spite  of  his  brilliant  persiflage)  in 
Voltaire.  The  second  is  mirrored  in  Richardson, 
Rousseau,  Sterne,  and  Cowper.  As  a  matter  of 
fact — though  it  is  often  convenient  to  assume  that 
the  century  has  a  whole  and  continuous  tissue — 
that  is  not  the  case  in  reality.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  most  of  the  great  world-events  and  move- 
ments like  the  discovery  of  America,  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  French  Revolution,  the  American 
Revolution,  the  rise  of  the  new  spiritual  poetry  in 
England,  have  come  toward  the  ends  of  centuries, 
and  surely ithe  signs  of  the  latter  end  of  the  i8th 
century  are  very  strangely  dififerent  from  those  of 
the  early  Georgian  days.  If,  however,  we  are  to 
strike  a  mean — omit  the  Revolution  and  its  vol- 
canic upheaval  on  the  one  hand  and  the  begin- 
ning years  of  the  century  on  the  other — what,  on 
the  whole,  do  we  get? 

We  get,  in  the  first  place,  a  certain  conventional 
view  of  life  and  society  based  on  optism,  which 
might  be  intellectually  expressed  in  the  doctrine 
of  "pre-established  harmony" — the  doctrine 
tersely  stated  by  Pope  that  "whatever  is  is  right." 
Now  this  doctrine,  in  Pope's  sense,  was  certainly 
not  held  by  Johnson,  whose  life  was  passed,  like 
that  of  Cowper,  under  the  shadow  of  a  great  ap- 
prehension. Johnson  was  not  to  be  inveigled  by 
any  brilliant  epigram  from  looking  in  the  face  the 
stern  and  menacing  facts  of  life,  which,  to  him, 
was  far  from  being  a  May-day.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  call  him  a  pessimist,  for  he  had  a  strong 
though  troubled  faith  in  the  Divine;  but  assur- 
edly he  felt  deeply  the  woes  and  sufferings  of 
mankind,  and  he  was  not  captivated  by  theories  of 
progress.  All  governments  were  the  same  to  him, 
few  public  causes  were  worth  human  effort. 
Resignation  to  the  Divine  will,  rather  than  con- 
fident faith  and  unclouded  hope,  was  his  charac- 
teristic.   In  considering  human  life  he  usually 
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arrives  at  a  sombre  conclusioa,  and  will   no   more 
admit  airy  chatter  as  to  the  "progress  of  the  spe- 
cies" than  will  Carlyle.     But   he  is  even   farther 
removed  in  another  respect  from   his  century,  in 
that  he  is  always  and  profoundly  religious.     If  we 
strike  the   balance  of  the  century,  as  suggested 
above,  we  find  it  represented  by  a  certain  hard, 
clear,  excellent  common-sense,  ranging  from  the 
religious  common-sense  of  Butler  to  the  non-reli- * 
gious  common-sense  of  Gibbon,  and  including  all 
varieties  of  opinion  marked  by  the  same  spirit  of 
reliance  on  purely  intellectual   analysis  and  sepa- 
ration from  mysticism  and  idealism.    This   is  cer- 
tainly not  the  spirit  or   attitude  of  Johnson.     He 
was  religious  through  and  through  with  the  fer- 
vor, and  often  with   the   extreme   credulity,  of  a 
mediaeval  devotee.     As  Carlyle   said  of  his  devo- 
tions at  St.   Clement's   Danes,  "Samuel  Johnson 
worshiped  \n  the   era  of  Voltaire.*'     His  worship, 
too,  was  the  absolute  prostration  of  a  troubled  and 
contrite  soul  before  its  just  and  awful  God.     Few, 
if  any,  writers  of  the   time,    whether  flippant  or 
cheerfully  pious,  give  us  any  such  impression  of  a 
deep  and    fervent    piety   as  does  Johnson.     He 
rather  suggests  and   foreshadows   Newman   and 
Pusey  than  represents  the  mind  or  disposition  of 
his  own  age.    Spite  of  his  Toryism,  his  common- 
sense,  his  obstinate  prejudices,  we  catch   in  him 
something  more  than  a  gleam  of  "the  spirit  of  the 
years  to  come,  yearning  to   mix   itself  in    life." 
Under  his  little  brown  wig  and  gray  coat  the  soul 
of  a  romanticism  ready  to  blaze  out   in  Scott,  and 
a  spirit  which  was  to  stir  in  its  depths  Bnglish 
religious  belief,    were   scarcely    concealed.    The 
man  who  poured  forth  his  soul  in   prayer  for  his 
dying  friends,  and  who  gave  to  young  Thrale  his 
benediction  on  his  starting  on  a   youthful  career, 
was  not  altogether  of  the  main  stuff  of  which  the 
i8th  century  was  made.    He  was  more  nearly  re- 
lated, in  some  respects,  to  the  Jacobine  and  Caro- 
line  minds,  and  he  had,  as   Mr.  Barker    admits, 

some  points  in  common  with  our  time.  Had  his 
power  of  expression  been  ampler  and  more  deli- 
cate, and  had  his  formative  period  been  somewhat 
later  than  it  was  in  date,  Johnson  might  have 
been  more  truly  entitled  "a  great  moralist"  than 
he  actually  is.  As  it  is,  his  life  reflects  the  inner 
tiagedy  of  a  time  when  an  old  world  was  dying 
and  a  new  world  was  being  born.  It  may  be  said  of 
him  as  of  another  and  far  greater  man  of  letters: 

"He  grew  old  in  an  age  he  condemned; 
He. looked  on  the  rushing  decay 
Of  the  times  which  had  sheltered  his  youth. 
Felt  the  dissolving  throes 
Of  the  social  order  he  loved." 

— The  Spectator. 

Adolphe  d'Ennery,  the  French  dramatist,  had  a 
ready  and  pungent  wit.  One  of  his  rivals  once 
remarked:  "This  d'Ennery  is  a  true  Jew:  that  is 
why  he  never  produces  a  play  without  interest." 

**Ah,"  replied  d'Ennery,  "what  a  good  Christian 
vou  are!" 
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Its  Expansion  to  Forty-Two  Volumes  Cost  Many  Years  and 

Thousands  of  Dollars. 

Since  the  death  of  Augustin  Daly  some  refer- 
ences have  been  made  to  his  remarkable  expanded 
copy  of  the  Bible,  but  no  account  has  been  given 
— indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give 
one — to  show  what  a  wonderful  work  it  really  is. 
The  account  which  is  here  given  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Tribune^  and  was  furnished  by  Henry 
Blackwell,  who  mounted  all  the  pages,  arranged 
the  plates  and  bound  the  volumes. 

Mr.  Daly  spent  many  years  in  collecting  the 
plates  which  were  to  accompany,  or,  rather,  were 
chiefly  to  make  up  the  work.  He  then  turned 
them  over  to  Mr.  Blackwell  to  be  arranged  and 
bound.  It  was  a  tremendous  piece  of  work,  and 
while  Mr.  Blackwell  was  about  it  Mr.  Daly  fre- 
quently sent  him  more  plates,  while  the  binder 
collected  a  considerable  number  himself.  There 
were  in  the  end  about  8,000  plates,  and  in 
sorting  and  arranging  these  Mr.  Blackwell  de- 
clares he  spent  no  less  than  1800  hours  before  a 
beginning  could  be  made  with  the  actual  binding. 
This  took  all  of  his  spare  time  for  two  yeafcs. 

In  the  course  of  his  work  he  read  the  whole  of 
the  Bible  through  four,  times,  and  he  thinks  that 
when  he  got  through  he  could  have  passed  a  good 
examination  in  theology.  He  arranged  the  plates 
by  subjects,  and  when  he  found  so  many  of  a 
single  subject  that  he  did  not  care  to  place  them 
altogether  he  scattered  some  of  them  about,  plac- 
ing them  at  passages  containing  more  or  less  ref- 
erences ,to  the  subjects. 

The  next  care  was  the  text.  The  Douai  (Cath- 
olic) version  was  used,  and  the  edition  was  one 
printed  in  Dublin  something  over  a  hundred  years 
ago.  Two  copies  were  used,  because  every 
page  had  to  be  mounted  by  itself  on  special 
paper,  so  that  one  side  of  each  leaf  was  lost. 
Some  of  the  pages  were  much  soiled.  In  order 
to  get  them  all  clean, and  uniformly  so,  Mr.  Black- 
well  took  the  books  all  to  pieces  and  boiled  the 
pages,  just  as  a  washerwoman  would  boil  clothes. 
Then  he  hung  them  on  the  clothes  line  in  the 
back  yard  and  sat  smoking  his  pipe  while  they 
dried,  the  other  members  of  his  family  and  the 
neighbors  being  all  the  time  filled  with  due  horror 
at  such  a  treatment  of  a  valuable  book. 

But  the  pages  came  through  the  process  sound 
and  clean,  and  then  came  the  work  of  mount- 
ing them,  and  finally  of  binding.  They  were 
bound  into  42  volumes,  in  half  white  levant, 
with  vellum  sides.  Sometimes  there  is  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  text  in  a  volume,  and  sometimes 
there  is  extremely  little,  according  to  how  many 
plates  have  to  accompany  it.    The  Gospel  of  Mat- 
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thew,  for  instance,  takes  three  or  four  volumes, 
and  the  Lord's  Prayer  alone  takes  a  whole  vol- 
ume. This  volume,  of  course,  contains  only  one 
leaf  of  the  regular  text  of  the  book,  but  it  also 
contains  the  prayer  in  150  languages,  besides  the 
many  plates. 

Each  of  the  volumes  has  a  title  page  with  a 
water-color  drawing  by  Eugene  Gxivas.  Mr. 
Blackwell  estimates  that  the  whole  work  must 
have  cost  Mr.  Daly  not  less  than  $25,000. 

* 

Some  Authors  and  Their  Homes. 


MISS    BRADDON. 

Mrs.  Mary  E.  Braddou.  Maxwell,  like  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth Stuart  Phelps  Ward,  is  one  of  the  authors 
who,  having  won  their  fame  before  their  mar- 
riage, have  continued  their  authorship  under  their 
maiden  names  as  pseudonyms.  '*Miss  Braddon,'' 
for  whom  is  claimed  the  distinction  of  being  the 
most  voluminous  of  English  novelists,  was  born  in 
Soho  Square,  London,  in  1837,  and  is  therefore 
now  in  the  sixties.  Her  father,  Henry  Braddon, 
a  solicitor^  was  known  as  a  contributor  of  sporting 
articles  to  the  magazines  under  the  pseudonyms 
of  **  Gilbert  Forrester  "  and  "  A  Member  of  the 
Burton  Hunt."  The  tradition  runs  that  in  her 
early  life  she  took  for  a  while  to  the  stage,  and 
certain  it  is  that  by  the  time  she  was  twenty-three 
a  comedietta  by  her,  entitled  "The  Lover  of  Arca- 
dia," had  been  performed  at  the  Strand  Theater, 
and  also  that,  while  she  was  yet  in  her  'teens,  she 
had  contributed  positive  sketches  to  the  lesser 
journals  and  magazines.  Her  first  book  of  verse 
was  **  Garibaldi  and  Other  Poems,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1861,  and  her  first  novel,  "Lady  Lisle," 
which  followed  soon  ;  but  her  reputation  was  set 
up  by  her  **  Lady  Audley's  Secret,"  in  1862,  and 
established  by  her  "  Aurora  Floyd  "  in  1863.  It 
was  the  reputation,  however,  of  a  ^*  sensational 
novelist,"  to  which  term  Miss  Braddon  gave  a  dis- 
tinct meaning.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with  truth 
and  in  more  senses  than  one,  that  Miss  Braddon 
is  the  first  sensational  novelist  of  her  time.  In 
justice  to  her  it  must  also  be  said  that  her  later 
work  has  risen  to  a  higher  level  than  her  earlier, 
and  escapes  much  of  the  reproach  that  was  cast 
upon  the  writings  that  made  her  famous.  A  note 
the  past  week  to  the  Boston  Advertiser  has  brought 
to  America  these  interesting,  fresh  particulars 
concerning  the  personality,  the  habits,  and  the 
home  of  this  distinguished  figure  of  the  Victorian 
Age: 

Evidently  "  Miss  Braddon  "  is  going  to  break  all 
records.  She  has  published  her  6oth  successful 
novel,  and  no  other  Englishwoman  ever  did  that. 
She  is  as  vigorous  at  62  as  she  was  37  years  ago, 
when  "  Lady  Audley's  Secret  "  made  her  famous. 

Throughout  the  day,  until  tea  time,  this  novel- 
ist is  Mrs.  Mary  Maxwell.    Somewhere  between 


4  and  5  p.  M.  she  becomes  "  Miss  Braddon,"  writ- 
ing as  steadily  and  evenly  as  if  she  were  taking 
the  words  down  from  dictation.  At  dinner  time 
she  becomes  Mrs.  Maxwell  again. 

It  might  even  be  said  that  *'  Miss  Braddon  "  and 
Mrs.  Maxwell  do  not  exactly  get  on  well  together. 
At  any  rate,  Mrs.  Maxwell  does  not  like  to  talk 
about  "  Miss  Braddon's "  novels,  or  hear  others 
talk  about  them,  while  "  Miss  Braddon  "  betrays 
slight  interest  in  Mrs.  Maxwell's  many  social 
duties. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  particularly  objects  to  seeing 
"Miss  Braddon's"  picture  in  the  papers,  and  re- 
joices that  the  only  one  ever  printed  was  from  a 
photograph  made  so  long  ago  that  no  one  recog- 
nizes the  original  of  it  to-day  when  she  goes 
traveling,  a  diversion  of  which  she  is  particularly 
fond. 

**Miss  Braddon"  lives  in  a  glorious  old  mansion 
in  Richmond,  London's  most  beautiful  suburb. 
Its  great  rooms  are  filled  with  evidences  of  luxury 
and  good  taste,  and  the  walls  of  its  drawing-room 
are  almost  concealed  by  paintings.  The  author 
spends  most  of  her  time  in  this  home — Litchfield 
House  it  is  called — and  divides  the  rest  between 
another  home  in  the  country  and  foreign  travel. 

Probably  no  woman  writer  ever  made  so  much 
money  from  her  books  as  "  Miss  Braddon,"  and 
judgipg  by  the  prices  she  receives,  her  novels  are 
increasing  in  popularity.  She  usually  gets  $20,- 
000  for  the  English  book  rights  alone  of  her  later 
novels,  and  a  correspondingly  large  sum  for  the 
serial  rights — thanks,  in  part,  to  the  business  abil- 
ity of  her  son,  who  looks  after  her  afl^airs.  It  is 
estimated  that  over  3,000,000  copies  of  her  books 
have  been  sold  in  the  cheap  edition  alone. 

She  has  lost  count  of  the  number  of  editions 
through  which  '*  Lady  Audley's  Secret "  has  gone, 
but  it  is  known  that  there  are  at  least  fifty. 

MRS.   HARRIET   PRESCOTT  SPOFFORD. 

Deer  Island,  in  the   Merrimac   River,  is   a  gem. 

Its  rocky  sides  slope  gently  in  some  places   to  the 

water's  edge,  while  in  others  they  rise  straight  as 

a  precipice,  but  adorned  with  graceful  festoons  of 

wild  vines  which  hang  from  its  brink.    The  island 

is  partially  covered  with  majestic  pines,  beautiful 

as  they  ever  are.    There  are  also  lovely  oaks  near 

the  house  where  lives  Mrs.  Harriet  Prescott  Spof- 

ford,  one  of  America's  gifted  writers.     The  house 

is  rather  a   plain   one,  surrounded   with  a  flower 

garden  containing  lovely   plants,  and   from   the 

windows  others   hang  on   swinging  shelves.     A 

piazza  adorns  it,  on  which  on  sunny  days  the 
owner  may  be  seen  talking  with  her  friends.  Of 
the  paks,  above  mentioned,  Whittier  sang: 

The  Hawkswood  oaks,  the  storm-torn  plumes 

Of  dark  pine  forest  kings, 
Beneath  whose  century -woven  shade, 

Deer  Island's  mistress  sings. 

Here  Mrs.  SpoflFord  pens  her  verse,  while  the 
flowing  river  sings  its  song.  Newburyport  is  not 
far  distant,  and  altogether  it  is  an  ideal  home.  Is  it  a 
wonder  that  amidst  such  environment  have  been 
woven  the  spells  which  make  "  The  Amber  Gods" 
and  later  romances  the  delight  of  readers  the 
world  over  ?  Amesbury  Mills,  the  home  of  Whit- 
tier for  many  years,  is  but  a  few  miles  distant. 

Merrimac,  Mass.  J.  B.  M.  Wright. 
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Considerations  of  Plagiarism  by 

Writers. 

Mr.  Hall  Catne  stolidly  decliDes  to  say  anything 
in  answer  to  the  charge  that  in  **  The  Christian  " 
he  bodly  used  a  paragraph  written  by  Dean  Swift; 
but  a  friend  of  his  says  that  before  the  publica- 
tion of  this  book,  Mr.  Caine,  in  an  interview  in- 
tended for  publication,  declared  that  he  had  in 
several  places  used  the  thoughts  of  other  writers. 
Mr.  William  L.  Alden,  writing  in  the  New  York 
Times,  says  it  is  inconceivable  that  Mr.  Caine 
should  have  been  guilty  of  conscious  plagiarism, 
and  suggests  that  an  author  may  unconsciously 
use  passages  that  have  impressed  themselves 
strongly  upon  him,  and  thus  become  a  part  of  his 
habit  of  thought. 

The  Catne  incident  is  trivial,  because  Mr.  Caine 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  an  author  able  to  pre- 
sent great  ideas  without  generous  assistance  from 
the  masters.  As  he  writes  for  the  massess  and  not 
the  critics,  this  exposure,  if  it  be  one,  will  not 
hurt  his  reputation,  and  his  original  guilt  left  no 
roc»m  for  shame  at  its  discovery.  If  he  did  say, 
in  an  interview,  that  in  the  book  he  had  used  the 
thoughts  of  others,  a  lawyer  would  probably  re- 
gard this  as  manufacturing  evidence.  His  admis- 
sion at  that  time  makes  his  present  silence  incon- 
sistent. Silence  in  such  cases  often  implies  dis- 
dain rather  than  dignity. 

Accepting  Mr.  Alden's  charitable  view,  we  find 
that  it  makes  out  hardly  a  better  case  for  Mr. 
Caine;  for  if  Swift's  thoughts  so  impressed  him 
as  to  become  a  part  of  his  thinking  habit,  then  he 
lacked  the  inherent  force  suflScient  for  his  own  in- 
dependent thinking.  The  real  power  of  a  person 
is  that  which  proceeds  from  within,  after  originat- 
ing there,  however  closely  it  may  resemble  that 
which  has  originated  in  and  proceeded  from  other 
persons.  There  may  be  just  as  much '  originality 
in  duplication  as  in  singularity.  But  a  thing 
must  be  original  to  indicate  the  power  from  which 
it  proceeds ;  and  no  thinker,  no  creator,  can  have 
conspicuous  force  if  the  trend  of  his  thoughts  is 
guided  by  what  he  has  absorbed  of  the  thoughts 
of  others. 

The  imitative  faculty  is  one  of  the  strongest 
with  which  nature  has  endowed  us ;  and,  as  we 
are  gregarious  and  social  animals,  it  is  one  of  the 
most  essential  and  useful  that  we  have.  If  Mr. 
Caine  manifests  it  in  himself,  that  shows  merely 
that  he  is  a  normal  unit  of  his  species.  It  is  a 
matter  of  endless  wonder  that  there  is  ever  any 
individual  diflferentiation — that  we  all  do  not 
think  and  act  alike.  Nature  resorts  to  curious 
wayb  at  times  for  abridging  her  slow  evolutionary 
processes.  Those  who  have  studied  the  history  of 
the  rose,  for  instance,  are  aware  that  some  of  our 
most  brilliant  varieties  originated  as  distinct  shoots 


appearing  on  sensible,  sober  bushes  of  established 
kinds.  These  shoots  are  called  *' sports."  Dean 
Swift  was  a  sport  on  the  human  rose-tree.  Mr. 
Caine  appears  not  to  be  one.  But  that  is  not  his 
fault. 

A  man  is  the  product  of  two  forces — heredity 
and  environment.  In  the  ordinary  scheme  of 
things  there  is  little  to  draw  conscious  attention 
to  what  is  born  in  us.  On  the  contrary,  nearly 
every  tendency  is  to  suppress  individuality  and 
produce  a  harmonious  average  through  the  opera- 
tion of  extraneous  forces.  Nature  seems  to  have 
excellent  reasons  for  this.  Now  and  then  the 
scheme  receives  a  violent  wrench— a  Dean  Swift 
is  born,  to  grow  plumes  of  a  new  and  brilliant 
sort,  and  to  shed  them.  He  comes  forth  with  a 
distinct — a  consciously  distinct — individuality.  He 
impresses  himself.  Imitators  spring  up,  perhaps 
thinking  themselves  original,  genuine.  But  they 
soon  pass  and  are  forgotten.  Only  the  genuine, 
the  original,  endure. 

Plagiarism  is  somewhat  different  from  that.  To 
say  that  Mr.  Caine  stole  from  Swift  is  not  to  state 
his  offense  ;  that  may  be  done  by  saying  that  he 
used  Swift's  thoughts  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
the  people  and  making  them  think  he  was  as 
great  as  Swift. 

Another  thing:  If  Mr.  Caine  should  say  any- 
thing about  the  matter,  the  incident  would  be 
dropped,  and  he  would  lose  the  benefit  of  the  ad- 
vertising that  a  keeping-up  of  the  discussion 
brings  his  book.  If  he  planned  the  whole  inci- 
dent to  work  out  as  it  is  doing,  he  could  hardly 
have  devised  a  more  useful  one,  or  one  more 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  ways  of  up-to-date 
novelists.  Authors  ate  financially  successful  in 
proportion  to  the  development  of  their  business 
sense.  Mr.  Caine  is  not  a  Swift,  but  this  does  not 
imply  that  he  is  a  fool.  He  is  seemingly  a  gentle- 
man of  commercial  ideas. 

As  for  the  ethics  of  plagiarism — but  why  dis- 
cuss that  ?  Its  rewards  are  a  more  picturesque 
subject.  The  story  of  the  ass  in  the  lion's  skin 
will  have  application  so  long  as  time  endures. 
The  one  who  plagiarizes  shows  by  that  act  alone 
that  he  cannot  produce  strong,  original  and  har- 
monious work.  What  ever  popularity  he  may 
enjoy  is  not  worth  having.  Conscience  is  essen- 
tial to  enduring   artistic   fame.     He  who  borrows 

the  strength  of  others  weakens  his  own  ;  he  who 
resorts  to  deception  is  a  greater  dupe  than  those 
whom  he  deceives ;  he  who  writes  chiefly  for 
popularity  sinks  steadily  and  irretrievably  in  the 
mire.  If  Mr.  Caine  is  innocent  of  plagiarism,  his 
innocence  is  as  deplorable  as  his  guilt  would  have 
been.  The  fact  of  plagiarism  is  always  worse 
than  its  motive  or  its  cause. — Argonaut 

I  love  my  books  as  drinkers  love  their  wine; 
Xh^  Ipoff  I  drink,  the  more  they  seem  divine. 

=**My  Books,"— Francis  Bennoch, 
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Amid  much  else  that  is  interesting,  Mr.  Edward 
Heron-Allen's  beautifal  book  published  in  1898,* 
contains  a  complete  Omar  Khayyam  bibliography. 
It  is  a  really  singular  piece  of  literary  history. 
Before  FitzGerald  arose,  this  Persian  poet  was 
only  known,  in  Europe,  to  a  few  Orientalists — in- 
dustrious Von  Hammer  Purgstalls,  and  the  like. 
Garcin  de  Tassy  rendered  some  of  him  into  French 
prose  in  1857.  Edward  FitzGerald's  first  publi- 
cation was  in  1859.  He  had  then  put  together 
seventy-five  quatrains  and  offered  them  in  vain  to 
a  magazine.  Subsequently  he  printed  copies, 
k^pt  some,  and  gave  the  rest  to  Quaritch's  to  sell. 
After  a  reprint  in  1868,  the  third  edition,  with 
great  improvments  and  containing  the  present  loi 
stanzas,  appeared  in  1872.  This  edition  as  I  re- 
member, could  still  be  bought  five  or  six  years  later 
in  Cambridge  bookshops.  Probably  every  book- 
reading  undergraduate  can  now  declaim  a  qua- 
train or  two;  but  twenty  years  ago  the  poem  was 
known  only  to  an  initiated  few  in  the  Courts  of 
Trinity,  and  that  merely  because  one  of  the  group 
was  the  son  of  an  old  Cambridge  friend  of  Fitz- 
Gerald. The  next  edition  came  out  in  1879 — ^the 
"final  edition,"  as  FitzGerald  unprophetically 
termed  it.  The  grand  vogue  did  not  begin  till 
after  his  death  in  1883;  not  really,  indeed,  till 
after  the  publication  of  his  "Letters  and  Literary 
Remains,"  in  1889,  just  thirty  years  later  than  the 
first  publication.  But  the  tide  has  steadily  risen. 
Messrs.  Macmillan  have  issued  reprints  of  Omar 
in  1890,  1 891, 1893,  and  since  then  annually  (twice 
in  1897)  to  the  present  date.  In  the  United 
States  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1878,  and 
by  1894  there  had  been  twenty-three  reprints  of 
this,  besides  various  popular  editions,  and  editions 
deluxe^  and  one  monumental  work  of  collation  and 
annotation.  "At  present  there  are,"  says  Heron- 
Allen,"American  reprints  appearing  almost  daily." 
Countless  articles  about  the  poem  have  appeared 
in  English  and  American  magazines.  It  has  been 
rendered  into  Latin  by  an  Oxford  scholar,  and  set 
to  music  by  a  London  lady  of  talent.  Its  sound 
has  gone  out  into  all  the  lands,  and  its  fame  into 
the  ends  of  the  world.  The  poem  has  had  more 
than  a  literary  success:  it  is  the  foundation  of  a 
cult.  Mild  men  of  letters,  it  is  said,  leave  their 
blameless  homes;  decked  with  red  roses  they 
meet  at  a  dinner,  drink  red  wine,  perform  sundry 
mystic  rites,  offer  parodies — alas!  too  easily  made, 
of  the  sacred  book,  and  return  westwards  with  a 
feeling  of  lofty  emancipation  from  the  bonds 
which  bind  the  dull  and  respectable.  If  FitzGer- 
ald could  attend  one  of  these  banquets  held  in  his 
honor  his  ghost   would  say  perhaps  as  he  did  in 

*  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  iChayyam.    Translated  by  Edward 
Heron-Allen.    Nichols.    l4ondon,i898. 


the  flesh,  "I  was  at  a  party  of  modern  wits  last 
night  that  made  me  creep  into  myself,  and  wish 
myself  away  talking  to  any  Suffolk  old  woman  in 
her  cottage,  while  the  trees  murmured  without." 
One  can  but  rejoice  for  his  sake  that  he  died  be- 
fore he  became  famous.  With  what  weariness 
and  alarm  would  not  the  shy  recluse  of  Wood- 
bridge  have  received  shoals  of  letters  from  earn- 
est devotees — laudations,  supplications  for  auto- 
graphs— and  seen  his  quiet  abode  besieged  by 
pilgrims  from  the  uttermost  States  of  America. 
But  FitzGerald  was  like  unto  a  man  who  should 
amuse  himself  with  a  box  of  matches  by  the  side 
of  a  great  heath,  should  set  a  little  heather  on  fire 
to  see  how  it  would  look,  and  then  depart,  uncon- 
scious that  the  whole  would  break  into  flame. 

FitzGerald  was  curiously  led  towards  his  main 
achievraent.  In  1853,  when  his  friendship  with 
Prof.  Cowell  first  brought  him  on  to  the  track  of 
Persian  poetry,  he  was  44.  Since  he  had  left  Cam- 
bridge he  had  lived  the  contemplative  life,  eating 
no  meat,  with  no  fixed  occupation,  following  no 
pastime,  save  in  his  earlier  days,  the  hypnotizing 
sport  of  summer  fishing  in  the  Ouse.  His  visits 
to  London  were  merely  to  hear  music,  see  pictures 
and  smoke  pipes  with  his  group  of  old  Cambridge 
friends.  The  rest  of  his  life  was  Suffolk,  the 
country  which  had  inspired  the  poetry  of  Crabbe 
— poetry  of  surface  cheerfulness  and  deep  under- 
lying melancholy.  Here  he  lived  with  slight  vari- 
ations and  excursions — **a  little  Bedfordshire,  a 
little  Northamptonshire,  a  little  more  folding  of 
the  hands;  the  same  faces — the  same  fields — ^th^ 
same  thoughts,  occuring  at  the  same  turns  of 
road,''  while  the  Afghan  War  was  fought,  and  the 
Crimean,  and  the  Punjab  was  conquered;  while 
fierce  revolution  filled  with  blood  the  streets  of 
European  capitals,  and,  like  Marmion's  banner, 
our  dominion  in  India  wavered,  almost  fell  and 
rose  again,  "At  Boulge,"  he  wrote  in  1841,  **days 
follow  days  with  unvaried  movement;  there  is  the 
same  level  meadow,  with  geese  upon  it,  always 
lying  before  my  eyes;  the  same  pollard  oaks; 
with  now  and  then  the  butcher  or  the  washer- 
woman trundling  by  in  their  carts."  The  homely 
unexciting  fields,  the  changing  seasons,  the  sky, 
the  tidal  rivers  with  collier  sloops  and  fishing  lug- 
gers drifting  up  and  down,  sometimes  the  low 
coast  and  yellow  sea;  letters  to  friends,  pipes 
with  neighboring  parsons,  music  in  the  evening; 
a  little  translating  from  Greek  or  Spanish;  books 
above  all,  Shakespeare  and  Jeremy  Taylor,  Plu- 
tarch and  Thucydidfes,  Homer  and  Virgil  and 
Theocritus,  the  Greek  tragedians,  Aristophanes, 
Dante  and  Spinoza;  a  seat  in  the  garden  in 
summer  and  by  the  fire  in  winter — such  were  the 
elements  of  the  life  led  by  FitzGerald,  and  thus 
the  soil  was  formed  into  which  the  seed  of  Per- 
sian thought  was  to  fall.    It  is  the  kind  of  exist- 
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ence  which  saddens  towards  middle  life,  just  when 
the  man  of  action  is  in  full  tide  of  thought-anni- 
hilating affairs.  A  recluse  like  PitzGerald  finds 
that  his  friends  scatter,  or  marry,  or  die;  he  does 
not  easily  replenish  the  stock.  On  a  dreaming 
mind-mirror,  unclouded  by  strong  will  or  desire, 
memories  of  vanished  scenes  and  presences  are 
vividly  impressed,  the  flow  of  things,  the  sense  of 

distances,  contrasts,  and  changes — 

Yet  ah!    that  Spring  should  vanish  with  the  Rose, 
That  youth's  sweet-scented  manuscript  should  close. 

*%ife  is  a  Dream**  is  the  title  given  to  his  great- 
est drama  by  the  profound  Calderon.  FitzGerald 
saw  the  events  of  life  pass  before  him  as  incidents 
in  a  dissolving  vision  set  in  a  circle  of  darkness, 
like  a  magic-lantern  picture.  Either  one  loses 
oneself  in  active  life,  and  then  it  seems  real,  or 
one  looks  on,  and  then  it  seems  like  the  scene 
played  in  Prosperous  enchanted  island  by  spirits 
clothed  in  flesh,  taking  different  parts,  lightly  ap- 
pearing or  vanishing   heavily,  in  accordance  with 

the  will  of  an  unseen  Dramatic  Author. 
We  are  no  other  than  a  moving  row 
Of  magic  shadow-shapes  that  come  and  go 
Round  with  the  Sun-illumined  Lantern  held 
In  Midnight  by  the  Master  of  the  Show. 

"You  say  sometimes,'*  wrote  FitzGerald  from 
Wherstead,  by  the  Orwell  river,  as  early  as  1835, 
'*how  like  things  are  to  dreams;  or,  as  I  think, 
to  the  shifting  scenes  of  a  play.  So  does  this 
place  seem  to  me.  All  our  family  are  collected 
here;  all  my  brothers  and  sisters,  with  their 
wives,  husbands  and  children,  sitting  at  different 
occupations,  or  wandering  about  the  grounds  and 
gardens,  discoursing  each  their  separate  concerns, 
but  all  united  into  one  whole.  The  weather  is 
delightful,  but  when  I  see  them  passing  to  and 
fro,  and  hear  their  voices,  it  is  like  the  scenes  in 
a  play.**  FitzGerald  was  twenty-six  when  he 
wrote  thus,  and  another  twenty  years  were  to  pass 
before  he  translated  Omar — years  of  develope- 
ment  of  his  temperament,  with  no  spell  of  active 
life  to  break  the  dream  or  normalize  the  mode  of 
seeing  and  expressing.  His  life  was  the  exact  an- 
tithesis to,  for  instance,  that  of  a  sturdy  pilgrim 
through  nearly  the  same  tract  of  time —  the  late 
editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review^  whose  recently 
published  Letters  afford  a  good  standard  of  com- 
parison. 

One  sees  the  dominant  mood  and  style  of  Fitz- 
Gerald maturing  towards  his  world -disturbing 
poem.  In  1844,  for  instance,  his  view  of  London 
from  Carlyle's  attic:  "The  window  was  open  and 
looked  out  on  nursery  gardens,  their  almond  trees 
in  blossom,  and  beyond,  bare  walls  of  houses,  and 
over  these,  roofs  and  chimneys,  and  here  and 
there  a  steeple,  and  whole  London  crowned  with 
darkness  gathering  behind  like  the  illimitable  re- 
sources of  a  dream.*'  It  is  a  true  vision  of  the 
idea  of  London   in  the  Platonic  sense.    Or  here 


again,  in  May,  1845:  ''The  reign  of  primroses  and 
cowslips  is  over,  and  the  oak  now  begins  to  take 
up  the  empire  of  the  year,  and  wear  a  budding 
garland  about  its  brows.  Over  all  this  settles 
down  the  white  cloud  in  the  West,  and  the  Morn- 
ing and  Evening  draw  towards  Summer.*'  It  is 
the  very  movement  and  inner  sense  of  Nature 
mirrored  and  reflected  as  perhaps  it  has  been  in 
any  other  writer  of  letters,  save  one,  in  this  time 
and  country. 

FitzGerald  happened  upon  Persian  literature  at 
the  age  of  life  when  most  .men  who  have  the  time 
to   brood,   think   with  some   sadness  of  the  turn 
of  their  tide,  and  regret,  after  a  fashion,  joys  nat- 
ural to  youth  which  have  been  sacrificed  to  work, 
a  sense  of  duty,  ambition,  religion  or  to   shyness. 
He  had  all  his  days  to  brood   in,  and  his  was  that 
sensitive-sensuous  nature  disjoined  from  capacity 
for  action,  more  to  be  found  in  the  South  and  East 
than  in  the  energetic  North.    The  poetry  of  Hafiz 
and  Omar  Khayyam,  with   its  catch  at  the  sweet 
fruit  of  life,  came  to  him  at  the   appropriate  mo- 
ment.   Especially  in  Omar  he  found  something  to 
his  own  spirit.     'June  over,**  he  writes  in  1857,  "^ 
thing  I  think  of  with  Omar-like  sorrow.     And  the 
roses  here  are  blowing — and  going  as  abundantly 
as  even  in  Persia."     *'Omar  breathes.**  he  said,  "a 
sort  of  consolation  to  me.*'    Not  that  FitzGerald 
ever  ranked    the  Persians  as  intellectually  on   a 
a  par  with  the  great  western  poets,  "their  religion 
and  philosophy  is  soon  seen  through,  and  always 
seems  to  be  cuckooed  over  like  a  borrowed  thing 
which  people  having  once  got,  don't  know  how  to 
parade  enough" — but  **Hafiz  and  Omar  Khayyam 
ring  like  true  metal."     And,  later  on,  he  wrote  to 
Co  well:  "Oh,  dear,  when   I  do  look  into  Homer, 
Dante  and   Virgil,   ^schylus,  Shakespeare,  etc., 
those  Orientals  look — silly."    After  all,  however, 
a  goodly  portion  of  the   religion  and  philosophy 
of  Western  poets  is  soon  seen  through,  and  is  but 
cuckooed    over.    There    are   few   voices    in   the 
world  and  many  echoes,  it  has  been  said. 

FitzGerald  was  absorbed  in  the  Persian  for  a 
few  years,  produced  the  wondrous  piece  of  poetry 
in  which  his  spirit  lives  like  an  enchanter  in  his 
magically  built  palace,  and  then  passed  away  al- 
together from  his  Eastern  wanderings.  He  had, 
it  seemed,  loaded  all  his  "perilous  stuff'*  on  the 
ship  thus  launched  on  its  voyage,  and  turned 
more  than  ever,  in  the  rest  of  his  life,  to  the  books 
which  dealt  with  the  visible  and  human.  Cer- 
vantes, Boccacio,  Montaigne.  Madame  de  Sevigne, 
Horace  Walpole,  Crabbe,  Lamb,  Dickens,  TroUope, 
and  above  all,  Walter  Scott,  and  now  and  again 
an  hour  of  Sophocles  and  Virgil,  became  the  chief 
companions  of  his  solitude.  He  loved  best  the 
writers  in  whom  their  To-day  lived  and  breathed 
as  a  real  presence;  not  the  ab3trf^ct  thinkers  or 
generalizing  historians. 
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It  is  now  worth  asking  what  is  this  philosophy 
of  which  Omar  Khayyam  is  the  father,  and  the 
spirit  and  style  of  FitzGerald  is  the  English 
mother,  and,  next,  what  is  it  in  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  which  has  of 
late  given  so  successful  a  career  to  this  philosophy? 

Some  commentators,  with  ingenuity  greater 
even  than  that  of  those  who  composed  the 
headings  to  the  Chapters  of  the  Song  of  Solomon 
in  the  English  Bible,  have  supposed  Omar  to  be 
a  mystic  religionist  signifying  divine  love  under 
the  images  of  the  wine  and  long-tressed  cup- 
bearer, as  Hafiz  and  other  Sufi  poets  did,  or 
pretended  to  do  or  have  been  supposed  to 
do.  Mr.  FitzGerald  himself  could  not  take 
this  view.  *'Omar,"  he  remarks  in  his  Preface, 
'4s  said  to  have  been  especially  hated  and  feared 
by  the  Sufis,  whose  practice  he  ridiculed,  and 
whose  faith  amounts  to  little  more  than  his  own, 
when  stripped  of  the  mysticism  and  formal  recog- 
nition of  Islamism  under  which  Omar  would  not 
hide.  .  .  .  Having  failed  (however  mistakenly)  of 
finding  any  Providence  but  Destiny,  and  any 
world  but  this,  he  set  about  making  the  most  of  it; 
preferring  rather  to  soothe  the  Soul  through  the 
Senses  into  acquiescence  with  things  as  he  saw 
them,  than  to  perplex  it  with  vain  disquietude 
after  what  they  might  be.  Thus  Omar,  despair- 
ing of  a  solution  of  the  enigma  of  life,  fell  back,  in 
theory  at  least,  upon  sensual  pleasure  as  the  only 
true  wisdom,  and  only  diverted  himself  with  spec- 
ulative problems  of  Diety,  Destiny,  Matter  and 
Spirit,  Good  and  Evil,  and  other  such  questions, 
easier  to  start  than  to  run  down,  and  the  pursuit 
of  which  becomes  a  very  weary  sport  at  last." 

If,  in  accordance  with  FitzGerald  and  common- 
sense,  one  takes  Omar  Khayyam  as  a  material 
Epicurean  of  the  twelfth  century,  meaning  what 
he  says,  his  teaching  is  old  and  simple  enough. 
He  plays  upon  an  instrument  with  few  strings. 
Nothing  is  known  beyond  the  circle  of  sensation. 
All  revelations  are-  but  as  tales  told  by  dreamers 
who  wake  for  a  moment,  then  fall  to  sleep  again. 
Philosophic  explanations  are  as  empty  and  truth- 
less as  religious  revelations.      Heaven    and   Hell 

are  but  creations  of  imagination: — 

• 

Heav*n  but  the  Vision  of  fulfilled  Desire, 
And  HeU  the  Shadow  from  a  Soul  on  fire. 
Cast  on  the  Darkness  into  which  Ourselves 
So  late  emerged  from,  shall  so  soon  expire. 

Men  are  like  pieces  on  a  chessboard  endowed 
with  consciousness  which  makes  them  fancy  that 
they  govern  their  own  movements.  They  exult 
in  success,  or  despond  in  failure,  but  really  are 
placed,  and  moved,  and  removed  by  the  player. 
Or  they  are  as  a  ball  tossed  down  into  the  polo- 
field  and  driven  hither  and  thither.  Destiny 
governs  all  from  the  first  of  days  to  the  last;  in 
vain  men  pray,  and  weep,  and  struggle;  they  can 


alter  nothing.  Sin  is  a  meaningless  word.  Noth- 
ing is  certain  except  the  pleasure  of  the  present 
hour— life  itself  is  but  a  "momentary  taste  of  Be- 
ing from  the  well  amid  the  waste."  Therefore  en- 
joy while  you  may  the  flower  garden,  the  forbid- 
den wine,  and  the  rosy  lips  of  the  beloved. 

Waste  not  your  hour,  nor  in  the  vain  pursuit 
Of  This  and  That  endeavor  and  dispute; 
Better  be  jocund  with  the  fruitful  Grape, 
Than  sadden  after  none,  or  bitter,  Fruit. 

"Make  baste  to  eat,  drink,  and  be  merry,"  etc. 
'•The  result."  says  FitzGerald,  "is  sad  enough, 
saddest  perhaps  when  most  ostentatiously  merry; 
more  apt  to  move  sorrow  than  anger  toward  the 
old  Tent-maker,  who,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to 
unshackle  his  steps  from  Destiny,  and  to  catch 
some  authentic  glimpse  of  To  morrow,  fell  back 
upon  To-day  (which  has  outlasted  so  many  To- 
morrows!)as  the  only  ground  he  had  to  stand  up- 
on, however  momentarily  slipping  from  under  his 
feet."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  wisdom  of  Horace,  but  in- 
carnated in  a  warmer  and  more  passionate  poetry 
than  could  arise  from  the  mind  of  the  habitue  of 
the  Via  Sacra. 

Doubtless  to  us  Omar  Khayyam  would  be  noth- 
ing were  it  not  for  FitzGerald.  Magic  indeed  is 
the  power  of  verse.  Every  quatrain  in  the  ver- 
sion will  outlive  all  articles  written  in  excellent 
prose  upon  important  topics  in  the  solemn  Times, 
from  its  first  morning  of  creation  to  its  last  dawn 
of  reckoning.  The  poem  lives  with  an  astonish- 
ing life  of  its  own,  perhaps  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  Psalms  of  David.  Like  the  finest  poet  of  the 
present  day,  FitzGerald  might  have  said,  though 
he  certainly  would  not  have  said: 

Yea,  ere  Saturnian  earth  her  child  consumes, 

And  I  lie  down  with  outworn  ossuaries, 

Ere  death's  grim  tongue  anticipates  the  tomb's 

Siste^  viator;  in  this  storied  urn 

My  living  heart  is  laid  to  throb  and  burn, 

Till  end  be  ended,  and  till  ceasing  cease. 

Yet  their  poetic  vigor  and  beauty  alone  do  not 
explain  the  amazing  hold  which  these  quatrains, 
after  their  obscure  birth  and  childhood,  have  sud- 
denly taken  upon  the  English  race. 

Something  in  their  spirit,  perhaps,  suits  a  wan- 
dering and  dissatisfied  folk,  camping  here  and 
there  about  the  planet  in  virgin  deserts,  or  upon 
the  ruins  of  old  civilizations.  In  India,  that  "bat- 
tered Caravanserai,  whose  portals  are  Calcutta 
and  Bombay,  where  Viceroy  after  Viceroy  with 
his  Staff  abides  his  destined  Hour  and  goes  his 
Way,"  or  in  South  Africa,  or  Australia,  or  the 
American  Far  West,  where  searchers  for  settle- 
ment are  here  to-day  and  gone  to-morrow,  the 
verse  of  the  immobile  dweller  by  the  Deben  may 
best  express  the  sense  of  the  transitory  and  the 
unreal.  An  American  Ambassador  has  told  us 
that  he  heard  a  western  pioneer  mutter  a  FitzGer- 
ald quatrain  as   he  struck  his  little  mining  camp. 
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But  this  is  not  the  full  explanation  either.  Just 
as  in  the  'fifties  there  was  something  in  FitzGer- 
ald*s  mood  which  made  the  old  Persian's  poetry  a 
fertilizing  seed-place,  so  there  is  now  some  recent 
change  in  the  mood  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  race  that 
has  caused  this  wide  response  to  Omar-in-FitzGer- 
ald.  It  is,  one  must  imagine,  that  there  has  of 
late  been  a  wide  and  rapid  decline  in  religious  be- 
lief, so  that  a  vast  number  of  English  people  are 
able  to  understand  and  largely  sympathize  with 
the  old  rebel  against  the  orthodox  Islamite  Puri- 
tanism of  the  East.  Christian  wisdom  is  exactly 
opposite  to  that  of  Omar  Khayyam,  in  that  it  af- 
firms a  knowledge  of  the  meaning  and  end  of  life, 
and  of  that  which  is  outside  or  behind  life,  most 
incomplete,  indeed,  but  sufficient  to  serve  as  a 
practical  guide.  A  Christian  might  admire  the 
beauty  of  FitzGerald's  poetry  and  think  that  it 
was  the  best  possible  expression  of  life  unillu- 
mined  by  revelation  and  unguided  by  faith. 

Christians  have  at  all  time  accepted  the  belief 
that  the  world  is  under  the  Divine  Government 
of  the  Being  whom  they  call  by  different  names 
in  their  different  languages;  that  this  Being  was 
made  manifest  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ;  that 
men  are  here  in  the  world  merely  as  pilgrims  on 
their  way  to  their  own  country;  that  they  are  re- 
sponsible for  their  conduct,  and  are  bound  to  live 
soberly  and  seriously;  that  they  should  look  on  the 
things  on  earth  not  as  ends  in  themselves,  but 
merely  as  provisions  for  the  way.  Enjoyments 
of  the  body  or  intellect  are  in  the  Christian  view, 
not  indeed  to  be  condemned,  but  to  be  used  with 
great  caution  and  moderation  least  they  should 
prove  temptations  drawing  men  away  from  their 
true  path,  the  road  of  adpatriam.  In  this  view, 
suffering  willingly  and  patiently  endured,  after 
the  example  of  the  founder  of  the  religion,  is  a 
higher  ideal  by  far  than  any  pleasure,  however 
legitimate.  This  whole  conception  of  life  is  so 
absolutely  different  from  Omar's  **Counsels  of 
Despair"  that,  unless  there  had  been  some  weak- 
ening of  it,  popular  reprints  of  the  English  ver- 
sion could  hardly  have  been  appearing  annually 
in  England  "and  almost  daily"  in  America.  Eng- 
lish and  American  taste  for  fine  poetry  cannot 
alone  account  for  this;  it  is  not  sufficiently  strong 
or  pure. 

It  is  clear  in  England,  and  far  more  in  America, 
there  is  much  thought  and  feeling  seeking  for  a 
new  guiding  conception  and  direction  in  life. 
It  resembles  capital  which  has  lost  its  old  invest- 
ment and  is  seeking  for  new  securities.  There  is 
a  disintegration  of  the  solid  and  undoubting  and 
matter-of-fact  belief.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
extraordinary  popularity  in  England,  and  still 
more  in  America,  of  books  attempting  to  find  a 
new  basis  for  religion,  like  those  of  the  late  Mr. 
Henry  Drummond.    Another  sign  is  the  increas- 


ing capture  of  adherents  by  those  wizards  (in  a 
respectful  sense)  who,  lit  by  a  dim  but  waxing 
moon,  follow  Spiritualism,  Christian  Science  and 
the  like  obscure  by- paths.  Another  curious  sign 
is  the  development  of  a  kind  of  religion  of  patriot- 
ism. Anti-Catholic'journals  and  orators,  the  new 
priesthood  have,  since  the  Revolution,  in  Latin 
countries,  steadily  taught  the  people  to  worship 
abstract  images  called  La  Prance  or  Italia.  These 
hierophants  recall  by  their  wrath  when  any  insult 
(to  be  avenged  by  seas  of  blood)  is  offered  to  these 
goddesses,  that  of  those  who  cried  out:  ^'Great  is 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians."  To  their  honor  even 
honor  itself  is  to  be  sacrificed.  Even  in  England 
and  America  there  are  some  few  signs  of  this  ten- 
dency to  hypostasize  the  natural  love  of  one's 
country  into  the  worship  or  adoration  of  an 
imaged  Abstraction.  A  recent  proposal  that  all 
children  in  national  schools  should  perform  a  daily 
act  of  salutation  to  the  national  flag  would  have 
seemed  strange  to  our  grandfathers,  and  idola- 
trous to  Cromwell  and  Milton.  Not  long  ago  a  Lon- 
don newspaper  laid  it  down  that  '*to  extend  the 
area  of  Englishmen  and  the  English  language  was 
the  new  religion  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization." 

Alas!  in  need,  sorrow,  sickness,  or  any  other  ad- 
versity, no  man  will  derive  consolation  from  the 
existence  of  the  British*  Empire  or  the  Ameri- 
can Republic,  and,  on  the  approach  of  death, 
these  circumstances,  relatively  speaking  so 
great,  will  seem  but  as  the  shadow  of  a 
dream.  They  minister  to  our  pride,  these  vast 
national  estates,  but  console  not  our  sorrows,  and 
this  is  why,  in  spite  of  enormous  success,  we  are 
still,  as  a  German  philosopher  called  us,  "the  most 
melancholy  of  races."  There  is  no  real  cheerful- 
ness or  lightheartedness  for  those  who  are  bur- 
dened with  great  possessions,  and  tormented  by 
never  satisfied  desires. 

FitzGerald  first  published  his  Omar  Khayyam 
when  the  tide  of  optimistic  belief  in  the  sufficiency 
of  material  civilization  was  running  its  strongest, 
and  when  our  complacency  was  hardly  disturbed 
by  the  caveats  entered,  in  their  different  ways,  by 
Carlyle,  and  Matthew  Arnold,  and  Ruskin.  Epi- 
cureanism, based  on  a  pessimistic  Agnosticism, 
clothed  though  it  was  in  a  heart- penetrating  form, 
could  not  then  produce  its  full  effect.  The  pres- 
ent popularity  of  the  poem,  which  FitzGerald 
did  not  live  to  suffer  under,  marks,  I  think,  the 
rapid  decline  at  once  of  the  old  religious  Protes- 
tant conviction,  and  of  the  sanguine  optimistic 
temper  due  to  the  rapid  movement  of  scientific 
discovery  and  mechanical  invention.  Realization, 
as  ever,  has  fallen  far  short  of  anticipation,  and 
an  excessive  estimate  of  the  value  of  life  has  been 
followed  by  a  tendency  to  question  its  whole 
wider  purpose.  As  of  old,  voluptuous  Sirens  ap- 
peal to  mariners  weary  of  the  sea,  and  doubtful 
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whether  there  is  any  end  to  their  labors,  or  mean- 
ing in  their  voyage.  Why  not  end  the  voyage  in 
these  ever-alluring  islands  of  pleasure,  instead  of 
passing  them  by  with  averted  faces  on  the  way  to 
unknown  seas?  If  this  life  is  all,  is  it  not  absurd 
to  refuse  the  wine  fobidden  to  Mussulmans,  the 
"free  love"  forbidden  to  Christians?  Why  not 
yield  to  that  immense  constant  attraction?  Tuus 
the  thought  of  Omar  Khayyam,  with  the  penetrat- 
ing point  given  to  it  by  the  Suffolk  dreamer, 
touches  multitudes  whose  like  it  would  fifty  years 
ago  have  left  indifferent.  The  garrison  has  been 
partly  withdrawn  from  their  hearts. 

It  is  a  time  of  disenchantment  and  doubt. 
That  common-sense,  non-mystical  Protestantism, 
foe  to  all  enthusiasm  and  symbolic  adoration 
which  satisfied  men  like  Hoadly,  and  Wake,  and 
Warburton,  and  Paley,  and  Whately,  and  prosaic 
Englishmen  at  large,  has  received  its  mortal 
wound  at  the  hands  of  Rationalism  and  Free  Crit- 
icism, its  own  children.  I^ike  the  character  in 
•*Ariosto"  it  goes  on  fighting  although,  without 
perceiving  it,  it  is  dead. 

B'l  poverino,  che  non  se  n'era  accorto 
Andava  combattendo,  ed^era  motto. 

It  is  not  yet  replaced.  Yet  we  cannot  live  for- 
ever upon  individual  and  national  comforts  and 
successes,  or  upon  Stoical  maxims,  or  without  a 
wider,  truer,  and  more  adequate  conception  and 
embodiment  of  the  Christian  religion.  Our  race 
is  too  serious  and  sober,  has  been  Christian  for 
too  many  centuries,  inherits  too  much  that  is  good 
from  Catholic  and  Puritan,  to  do  more  than  listen 
to  the  songs  of  the  Sirens,  half  regretting  that  it 
cannot  make  surrender.  What  is  to  follow?  Per- 
haps the  most  permanent  result  of  our  occupation 
of  India  will  be,  not  the  over-precarious  empire 
itself,  but  restoration  under  influences  flowing  from 
the  East  of  the  true  and  essential  meaning  of  our 
own  religion,  so  debased  in  the  West  by  associa- 
tion with  utilitarian  ends,  optimistic  phikMsophy, 
and  worldly  prosperity.  The  translation  in  the 
nineteenth  century  of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,  when  the  gold  in  them  is  sifted  from  the 
dust,  may  prove  to  be  even  more  important  than 
the  revival  of  Greek  learning  in  the  sixteenth. 
Or,  at  any  rate,  we  shall  learn  from  the  weariness 
born  of  success,  if  not  from  great  disastecs,  to  es- 
teem at  its  true  value,  neither  more  nor  less,  all 

that  intellectual  and  material  progress,  the  rapid- 
ity of  which  has  somewhat  disturbed  correctness 
of  vision  during  these  later  ages  of  the  world. 

Bernard  Hoi,i,and. 

* 

On  the  Shei*f. — "You  really  have  no  business 
here,  my  friend,"  said  the  book  of  verse  to  the 
paper-backed  novel.  "Oh!  why  not?"  "W^ell,  to 
be  frank,  you  are  not  literature."  "But  I  am  in 
my  sixty-sixth  thousand!" — "Pure  Fables,"  in 
London  Academy. 


LAFCADIO   HEARN. 

"Twenty  years  ago  Lafcadio  Hearn  was  a  re- 
porter on  the  staff  of  a  Cincinnati  newspaper 
which  I  was  directing.  He  came  from — no  man 
knew  where.  He  was  a  tiny  fellow  physically, 
and  as  myopic  as  a  bat.  He  knew  nothing  about 
news,  but  he  could  write  a  *story'  that  was  as  pol- 
ished and  as  full  of  color  as  if  it  had  com^  from 
the  pen  of  Gamier  himself.  Despite  his  phys- 
ique he  was  as  courageous  as  a  lion,  and  there  was 
no  assignment  of  peril  that  he  would  not  bid  for 
avidly.  I  remember  that  one  day  a  famous  steeple 
climber  was  going  to  scale  the  spire  of  the  cathe- 
dral to  repair  the  cross  that  topped  the  spire  two 
hundred  feet  above  the  sidewalk.  It  was  a  feat  that 
all  other  steeple  climbers  had  balked  at,  but  this 
fellow  was  master  of  his  trade  and  accepted  the 
contract.  The  afternoon  he  first  scaled  the  spire, 
thousands  of  people  watched  him  breathlessly  as 
he  slowly  made  his  way  up  the  outside  of  the 
steeple,  fixing  his  ropes  and  footholds  as  he  went. 
Of  course  he  was  interviewed,  and  he  said  boast- 
ingly  that  the  task  was  so  easy  that  he  could  just 
as  well  carry  a  man  up  on  his  back.  That  noon 
Hearn  came  to  me  and  said  timidly  that  he  had 
read  of  the  steeple  climber*s  offer  and  would  be 
glad  to  ascend  the  spire  on  his  back.  I  was 
amazed,  and  tried  to  point  out  to  Hearn  the  peril 
of  the  thing. 

He  would  not  listen.  Finally  my  desire  to  get 
a  'good  story'  overcame  my  scruples,  and  I  told 
Hearn  Fd  arrange  the  matter  with  the  steeple 
climber.  I  thought  the  latter  was  making  a  huge 
bluff  for  business  and  advertising  ends,  but  I  was 
mistaken.  He  was  as  zealous  as  Hearn.  Well,  I 
brought  the  two  together.  They  arranged  their 
end  of  the  feat,  and  I  washed  my  hands  of  further 
responsibility  for  either  the  steeple  climber's  or 
Hearn's  safety. 

"At  the  appointed  time,  Hearn  mounted  the 
steeple  climber's  shoulders,  and  the  dizzy  journey 
began.  Tens  of  thousands  of  people  watched  the 
foolhardy  pair.  At  last  the  cross  was  reached, 
and  Hearn  left  his  pearch  on  the  climber's  shoul- 
ders. The  steeple-Jack  swarmed  up  the  cross 
and  stood  on  his  head  on  the  apex  of  it.     The 

mob  in  the  streets  below  cheered  the  daring  fel- 
low, but  he  was  so  high  up  in  the  air  that  the 
cheers  were  inaudible.  The  two  men  returned 
to  the  ground  safely.  Hearn  came  back  to  the 
office,  and  sat  down  and  wrote  two  columns  of  a 
story  describing  his  sensations,  and  the  glories  of 
the  view  be  had  obtained  from  the  steeple  top. 
It  was  literature,  this  story,  and  it  is  regretable 
that  it  has  been  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  a  forgot- 
ten newspaper.  Such  a  glowing  description  of  a 
city  seen  from  a  great  height  I  never  read  before 
or  since.  The  most  interesting  thing  about  it  to 
me  was  the  fact  that  Hearn  couldn't  see  five 
feet  beyond  the  tip  of  his  nose,  so  myopic  was 
he. 
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Interesting  Notes  in  a   Philadelphia  Catalogue  of  Them. 

The  second  number  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia  Mr.  John  Thomson  de- 
votes to  the  description  of  that  series  of  works 
known  as  **  The  Library  of  Old  Authors."  The 
same  excellent  method  as  shown  in  Mr.  Thomson's 
descriptive  catalogue  of  the  writings  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott  is  followed  out.  This  catalogue,  the 
Number  Two,  then,  is  not  alone  valuable  to  libra- 
rians, but  is  of  great  use  to  readers.  Just  such 
publications  awaken  the  interest  of  the  public, 
for  they  engender  curiosity,  and  curiosity  is  in 
fact  the  beginning  of  a  desire  for  further  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Thomson's  catalogue  is  an  extensive  *one, 
representing  a  great  many  volumes  of  the  six- 
teenth, seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
At  the  conclusion  there  is  to  be  found  a  careful 
index.  Taking  at  random  some  of  the  old  authors 
represented,  here  is  George  Chapman,  known  to 
us  by  **The  Iliad  of  Homer"  and  **  The  Odyssey 
of  Homer."  It  may  be  said  that  of  the  nine  hun- 
dred and  ninety-nine  Americans  or  English  in  the 
thousand,  all  that  they  know  about  Homer  is  de- 
rived from  Chapman.  The  particular  edition  Mr. 
Thomson  describes  is  the  one  with  introduction 
and  notes  by  the  Rev.  Richard  Hooper,  of  1888, 
and  he  writes  : 

George  Chapman  as  a  poet  was  cleverly  de- 
scribed as  **a  rough  nut  externally,  but  one  who 
contains  a  most  sweet  kernel."  His  translation 
of  Homer  has  been  variously  esteemed.  It  is  in 
rhymed  verse  of  fourteen  syllables.  The  last 
twelve  books  were  translated  in  less  than  fifteen 
weeks.  His  Homer  is  generally  admitted  to  be 
"  one  of  the  great  achievements  of  the  Elizabethan 
age,  a  monument  of  skill  and  devotion."  Daniel, 
Ben  Jonson,  Waller,  Pope,  Coleridge  and  Lamb 
have  all  paid  tribute  to  the  energy  and  force  of  this 
translation.  No  one  denies  that  it  is  a  free  transla- 
tion, but  Emerson,  Swinburne,  and  notably  Keats 
(in  his  well-known  Sonnet),  have  all  been  enthu- 
siastic admirers  of  Chapman's  labors. 

In  the  note  on  "  The  Odyssey  of  Homer,"  by 
Chapman,  Mr.  Thomson   gives  something  of  the 

history  of  the  man  and  his  books. 

Chapman's  **Odyssey"  was  originally  published 
in  folio,  1614-16.  Of  this  translation  the  edition 
now  under  description  was,  in  1857,  ^^^  o^^y  ^^i' 
tion  besides  that  superintended  by  the  author 
himself.  Chapman  adopted  the  ten-syllabled 
heroic  couplet  for  the '*  Odyssey,"  and  the  great- 
est complaint  concerning  his  translation  is  that  he 
**  too  frequently  wandered  from  the  original  and 
not  seldom  curtailed  passages." 

Of  the  main  incidents  of  his  life  we  have  no 
record.  **What  he  was,"  says  Mr.  Hooper,  '*where 
he  lived,  whether  he  was  married,  are  all  un- 
known to  us." 

It  has  been  maintained  (see  Minto)  that  Chap- 
man was  the  rival  poet  referred  to  by  Shakespeare 
in  his  Sonnets. 


William  Drummond  of  Hawthorden  (1585-1649) 
is  certainly  worthy  of  comment,  for  was  he  not 
*'  distinguished  as  the  first  Scottish  poet  who 
wrote  well  in  English  ?  " 

Hallam  and  Hazlitt  have  both  written  highly  in 
commendation  of  his  sonnets.  There  is  one  piece 
at  the  end  of  the  volume  which  is  attributed  to 
Drummond,  but  as  to  the  authorship  of  which 
doubt  must  always  exist.  It  is  unlike  anything 
else  he  wrote,  and  was  not  published  till  1691.  It 
is  entitled  "  Polemo-Middinia,"  or  the  battle  of  the 
dunghill.  It  has  the  appearance  of  being  a  part 
of  a  larger  poem,  and  alludes  to  some  rustic  dis- 
pute which  was  probably  a  matter  of  considerable 
notoriety.  The  facts  seem  unknown  now.  It  is 
the  first  macaronic  poem  by  a  native  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  burlesque  verse,  with  the  inter- 
mingling of  English  with  Latin  words  and  the 
contortions  of  the  English  by  the  use  of  Latin 
terminations  and  Latin  construction,  is  very  clever 
and  amusing. 

The  author  was  a  firm  royalist  in  principles  and 
kept  as  clear  as  he  could  of  the  risks  and  troubles 
of  the  civil  war,  but  did  not  long  survive  the  mur- 
der of  Charles  I,  his  own  life  being  shortened  by 
grief  for  the  death  of  his  sovereign.  Drayton  and 
Ben  Jonson  were  among  his  friends. 

Here   are   the   notes  on    another  royalist  poet, 

Richard  Lovelace  (1618-58).     Who   was  Lucusta» 

whom  Lovelace  loved  ? 

The  poet  fought  for  the  King  (Charles  I),  but 
in  1648  was  imprisoned  for  political  reasons  for  a 
year,  and   ten    years   later  died  in  great  povertyf 

*  *  *  Lucusta  to  whom  a  large  number  of 
the  poems  relate  or  were  addressed,  was  probably 
the  same  lady  as  the  poet's  Amarantha.  It  is  sur- 
mised that  the  gentlewoman's  name  was  Lucy 
Sacheverell,  whom  Lovelace  called  his  Lux  Casta. 
She  was  a  person  of  great  beauty  and  fortune. 
Alexis  in  the  **  Amarantha  "  is  the  poet  himself. 
It  is  curios  to  notice  that  in  the  first  edition  of 
'*  Lucusta,"  published  in  1649,  Amarantha  is  mis- 
printed Aramantha  on  the  title  page. 

Some  time  ago  there  was  printed  in  The  Times 
Saturday  Review  surmises  as  to  the  date  of  the  im- 
prisonment of  Sir  Thomas  Malory,  the  year  of  his 
death  and  his  bequests.    The  great  interest  all  the 

world  has  in  Sir  Thomas  Malory  is  because  of  his 
work  **La  Mort  d'Arthure."  The  edition  in  the 
Philadelphia  Free  Library  is  by  Thomas  Wright, 
£889.     Mr.  Thomson  writes  : 

Sir  Thomas  Malory,  who  was  probably  born 
about  1430,  compiled  these  romances  "  early  in 
1470,  or  more  than  fifteen  years  "  before  Caxton 
printed  4:hem,  in  1485.  For  a  full  account  of  Cax- 
ton's  edition,  of  which  "only  one  complete  copy  is 
known,"  and  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde's  edition  of 
1498,  see  Dibdin's  "Typographical  Antiquities" 
(Vol.  I,  pp.  241-255),  and  the  same  author's  "  Bib- 
liotheca  Spenceriana "  (Vol.  IV,  pp.  403-409). 
Dibdin  includes  several  interesting  wood  cuts  in 
his  description  of  the  latter  edition. 

The  edition  under  description  is  printed  from  a 
reprint  in  1634,  when  "the  last  of  the  black-letter 
editions  was  published  in  three  parts,  in  4to,  with 
three  separate  titles."  It  has  been  also  "collated 
with  the  text  of  Caxton,"  and  any  important  varia- 
tions are  shown  in  the  notes. 
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"The  Prologtie  "  (Vol.  I,  pp.  27-31)  and  **  the 
Preface  of  William  Caxton  to  the  Christian  Read- 
er" (Vol.  I,  pp.  32-34)  and  taken  from  Caxton's 
edition  "  and  are  here  printed  verbatim." 

The  ''Colophon"  to  Caxton's  edition  is  reprinted, 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  354. 

The  Morte  d' Arthur  has  been  reprinted  ten  or 
eleven  times.  The  next  to  Caxton's  edition  of 
1485  was  that  of  Wynkyn  de  Worde  of  14Q8  iu 
folio,  of  which  the  only  known  copy  is  in  the 
Althorp  collection,  now  the  property  of  the  City 
of  Manchester,  England.  The  third  edition  was 
also  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  in  1529,  of  which  the 
only  known  copy  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

Of  later  reprints  the  best  known  are  Southey's 
edition  of  1817  and.  Mr.  Thomas  Wright's  two  edi- 
tions of  1856  and  1866,  included  in  the  "  The 
Library  of  Old  Authors." 

However  useful  this  may  be  as  a  popular  edi- 
tion accessible  to  general  readers,  all  students  will 
rejoice  in  that  triumph  of  patient  and  skillful 
editorship — the  four-volume  edition  brought  out 
by  Dr.  Oskar  Sonimer  and  published  in  1889-91. 
A  copy  has  recently  been  added  to  the  Free 
Library  of  Philadelphia.  Its  text  is  reprinted 
page  for  page  and  line  for  line  from  Lord  Spen- 
cer's copy  of  Caxton's  edition,  acquired  in  1816  for 
;^325,  and  now  in  the  Althorp  collection.  That 
copy,  unfortunately,  has  eleven  leaves  in  fac- 
simile. The  only  complete  copy  of  this  first  edi- 
tion is  in  the  library  of  Mrs.  Abbey  E.  Pope  of  Brook- 
lyn,  for  which  she  paid  ;^i.950.  The  Trustees  of 
the  British  Museum  bid  up  to  jQi.ScfO  only,  and  so 
let  it  escape  them. 

The  source  of  each  portion  of  the  cycle  of 
romances  is  traced  by  Dr.  Sommer  with  great  care 
and  skill. 

When  Sidney  Lee  complained  that  all  the  finest 
Shakespeare  folios  were  coming  to  us,  not  count- 
ing his  special  Caxton,  would  he  have  had  these 
precious  volumes  go  to  Madrid,  Berlin,  or  Paris,  or 
St.  Petersburg? 

Of  George  Wither,  or  as  his  name  was  variously 
spelt,  Wyther  and  Withers,  Ihe  general  reader 
knows  but  little  about.  He  was  born  in  1588  and 
died  in  1667.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  and 
decidedly  erratic.  His  **  Hallelujah  ;  or  Britain's 
Second  Remembrancer,"  is  best  known. 

This  poet  was  a  very  voluminous  writer  and 
published  112  books  of  pieces,  lists  of  which  can 
be  gathered  from  "  Allibone," '•  Lowndes,"  "The 
British  Bibliographer,"  and  similar  works.  His 
name  is  variously  spelled  Wither,  Wyther  and 
Withers.  He  was  an  erratic  person  ;  he  fought 
for  Charles  I,  and  then  fought  for  Cromwell.  He 
procured  for  himself  various  imprisonments,  and 
soon  became  strictly  a  "  forgotten  poet." 

Pope  describes  him  in  "The  Dunciad  "  (Book  i, 

line  296): 

"  He  (Eusden)  sleeps  among  the  dull  of  ancient  days. 
Safe  where  no  criticks  damn,  no  duns  molest, 
Where  wretched  Withers,  Ward  and  Gildon  rest." 

In  due  course  of  time,  however,  the  whirligig 
of  fame  was  reversed,  and  George  Ellis,  in  his 
•'  Specimens,"  Wordsworth,  Southey  and  Charles 
Lamb,  each  more  enthusiastically  than  his  prede- 
ces8or»  found  much  to  praise  in  Wither,  and  his 


works  were  exhumed  and  bathed  in  a  sun  of  gen- 
erous praise. 

Wither  is  said  to  be  the  original  of  "Castruccio" 
in  the  "  Cruel  Brother,"  by  Sir  William  Davenant. 

As  a  writerof  hymns  Wither  must  have  knocked 
them  off  for  all  possible  and  impossible  occasions. 
Some  of  the  subjects  which  inspired  the  poet  are 
certainly  ludicrous  ones. 

Mr,  Thomson  writes : 

There  is  not  only  a  hymn  "  For  a  Widower  or  a 
Widow  Deprived  of  a  I^oving  Yoke-fellow,"  but 
also  (Hymn  xxviii)  **  For  a  Widower  or  a  Widow 
Delivered  From  a  Troublesome  Yoke-fellow," 
**  because  deliverance  from  a  troublesome  yoke- 
fellow is  a  benefit  neither  to  be  despised  nor  in- 
discreetly rejoiced  in ;  this  hymn,"  he  adds, 
"teacheth  with  what  moderation,  with  what 
tenderness  of  heart,  and  with  what  desire  we 
should  be  affected  in  such  cases."  In  order  to  in- 
sure a  proper  musical  treatment,  we  are  instructed 
to  "  Sing  this  as  the  Lamentation." 


At   Shakespeare's  Grave. 


Ignatius  Donnki^i^y,  Loq. 

Dismiss  your  apprehenison,  pseudo  bard, 
For  no  one  wishes  to  disturb  these  stones, 
Nor  cares  if  here  or  in  the  outer  yard 
They  stow  your  impudent,  deceitful  bones. 

Your  foolish -colored  bust  upon  the  wall, 
With  its  preposterous  expanse  of  brow, 
Shall  Rival  Humpty  Dumpty's  famous  fall. 
And  cheat  no  Boston  cultured  people  now. 

Steal  deer,  hold  horses,  act  your  third-rate  parts, 
Hoard  money,  booze,  neglect  Anne  Hathaway, — 
You  can't  deceive  us  with  your  stolen  arts; 
Like  many  a  worthier  dog,  you*ve  had  your  day. 

I  have  expressed  you  in  a  cypher, 

I've  done  your  sum  for  all  ensuing  time, 

I  don*t  know  what  you  longer  wish  to  lie  for 

Beneath  these  stones  or  in  your  doggerel  rhyme. 

Get  up  and  dust  or  plunge  into  the  river. 

Or  walk  the  chancel  with  a  ghostly  squeak, 

You  were  an  ignorant  and  evil  liver 

Who  could  not  spell  nor  write  nor  read  much  Greek. 

Though  yon  enslaved  the  ages  by  your  spell. 
And  fame  has  blown  no  reputation  louder; 
Your  cake  is  dough,  for  I  by  sifting  well 
Have  quite  reduced  your  dust  to  Bacon-powder. 
— Irving  Browne,  "Ballads  of  a  Bookworm." 


BENEVOLENT    ASSIMILATION. 

When  *Omer  smote  *is  bloomin*  lyre, 
He*d  'eard  men  sing  by  land  an'  sea, 

An'  what  'e  thought  'e  might  require, 
'E  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me! 

The  market- girls  an'  fishermen. 

The  shepherds  an'  the  sailors  too. 
They  'eard  old  songs  turn  up  again. 

But  kep'  it  quiet — same  as  youl 

They  knew  'e  stole;  'e  knew  they  knowed. 

They  didn't  tell,  nor  make  a  fuss. 
But  winked  at  'Omer  down  the  road, 

An'  'e  winked  back — the  same  as  nsl 

— RUDYARD    KlPI,ING. 
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By  common  consent  Milton  is  considered  our 
second  greatest  poet,  and  therefore  Milton's 
shrine  (or  shrines)  should  rank  only  second 
in  interest  to  that  of  Shakespeare.  Yet  for 
a  hundred  pilgrims  who  visit  Stratford-on- 
Avon  there  is  not  probably  more  than  one 
who  betakes  him  to  Horton,  or  Chalfont,  or 
even  to  Cripplegate.  This  is  partly  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  all  Shakespeare's  life  was  con- 
nected more  or  less  with  Stratford;  but  Milton 
wandered  much.  Part  of  his  youth  was  spent  at 
Horton,  in  Buckinghamshire;  and  his  latter  days 
London.  He  wrote  "Comus,"  "L' Allegro."  "II 
Penseroso,"  and  perhaps.  "Lycidas"  at  Horton; 
and  therefore  it  seems  fitting  that  the  literary  pil- 
grim should  think  about  Milton  in  the  fields  and 
woods  of  Buckinghamshire  before  seeking  his 
more  frequented  shrine  in  the  city  of  London. 

John  Milton,  the  poet's  father,  was  a  scrivener 
in  Bread  street.  London,  where  his  son  was  born  ; 
he  retired  from  business  and  went  to  live  at  Hor- 
ton. Thither  the  son  also  retired  at  the  age  of  24, 
and  his  pastoral  poems  appear  to  have  been  the 
expression  of  bis  peace  and  contentment  in  that 
rural  home.  This  was  after  his  scholastic  life  at 
Cambridge,  and  before  his  foreign  travel  and  all 
the  storm  and  stress  which  tossed  him  about  in 
his  maturer  years.  We  could  ill  afford  to  lose 
the  product  of  the  five  years  passed  so  tranquilly 
at  Horton. 

It  may  be  true,  as  the  late  Mark  Pattison  re- 
marks in  his  volume  on  Milton  in  the  English 
Men  of  Letters  Series,  that  this  poet's  love  of 
Nature  was  chiefly  academical;  that  he  regarded 
and  as  the  Latin  poets  had  regarded  her;  that  he 
did  not  look  at  her  with  the  close  and  original  ob- 
servation of  a  naturalist  or  a  painter;  that  he 
wrote  of  her  from  a  subjective  point  of  view,  de- 
scribing not  so  much  Nature  herself  as  the  feelings 
which  she  awakens  in  one  whose  outer  eyes  are 
half-closed,  and  whose  spirit  takes  in  but  vague 
suggestions.  Yet,  even  so,  why  not?  Nature's 
visible  moods  have  been  chronicled  by  many  poets, 
of  whom  the  foremost  is  Wordsworth;  the  influ- 
ence of  Nature  reflected  on  the  mind  of  a  student 
and  scholar  has  been  exquisitely  indicated  by 
Milton.  And  what  did  he  see  at  Horton  which 
could  suggest  the  lovely  lines  of  his  pastorals, 
and  infuse  into  them  a  grace  which  makes  them, 
even  now.  household  words?  And  what  do  we  see 
when  we  visit  the  Buckinghamshire  village,  so 
near  to  the  metropolis,  yet  so  far  apart  from  the 
rush  of  life?  It  is  practically  the  very  Horton  of 
the  17th  century;  a  church,  two  or  three  gentle- 
men's houses,  and  a  score  of  scattered  cottages;  its 
tale  of  deaths  is  about  eight  a  year,  and  of  wed- 


dings   it    sees    about  one  in   three    years.    We 

■ 

behold  the  very  scene  which  Milton  saw. 

Wraysbury  Station  is  situated  on  the  sluggish 
Colne,  which  is  here  utilized  for  a  mill;  there  is  a 
sound  of  water  falling  gently  over  a  small  weir, 
and  a  few  feet  lower  all  is  placid  again.  Prom 
the  station  we  walk  on  a  dusty  unshaded  road  for 
the  distance  of  a  mile;  on  either  side  are  ditches, 
banks  and  hedges,  revelling  in  all  the  riot  of  June; 
roses  star  the  hedges,  and  privet  thrusts  forward 
its  thick  white  fingers;  forget-me-not  and  meadow- 
sweet nod  above  the  still  water  in  the  broad  ditch. 
Overhead  in  the  fathomless  blue  the  lark  is  shak- 
ing down  his  "delirious  music";  the  swallow 
skims  over  the  field  where  men  are  lazily  turning 
the  thin  crop  of  hay. 

We  pass  a  weed-grown  marsh,  and.  turning  to 
the  left,  soon  come  upon  the  Colne  again;  here  it 
moves  another  mill,  of  which  the  irregular  out- 
buildings are  reflected  in  the  unrippled  pool, 
making  a  pretty  picture.  A  little  further  on  and 
we  are  in  the  village,  where  even  now  the  chil- 
dren drop  curtseys  to  the  stranger  pilgrim.  On 
the  right  is  the  red-brick  lodge  to  the  grounds  of  a 
modern  private  house  which  stands  on  the  site  of 
that  occupied  by  John  Milton,  senior.  Before 
building  the  present  structure  it  was  ascertained 
by  the  owner  of  the  land  that  no  vestige  whatever 
remained  of  the  house  wherein  the  great  poet 
spent  his  only  long  spell  of  country  life.  On  the 
left  we  come  to  the  Five  Bells  Inn,  so  called  be- 
cause the  inn  is  parish  property  and  there  are  five 
bells  in  the  church  tower.  At  the  time  of  the 
Queen's  first  jubilee  there  wassome  talk  of  adding 
another  bell  to  the  peat,  but  public  opinion  would 
not  permit  an  act  which  would  have  rendered  un- 
intelligible the  name  of  the  old  inn  ! 

A  few  steps  further  on  is  the  church,  the  shrine 
to  which  we  are  traveling;  that  church  in  which 
Milton  must  have  constantly  worshipped.  It  is 
restored,  and  yet  it  is  the  ancient  one;  we  enter, 
and  the  spirit  of  prayer  is  upon  us.  They  should 
count  themselves  blest  who  can  here  worship  with 
every  surrounding  of  reverence  and  every  privi- 
lege of  devotion.  Looking  to  the  modern  chancel, 
which  speaks  of  frequent  services,  we  see  that  the 
east  window,  newly  placed  there,  is  in  memory 
of  Milton. 

As  to  the  fabric,  it  retains  some  most  valuable 
features;  the  north  porch  is  in  the  main  a  very 
ancient  one,  singularly  wide;  the  door  is  set  with- 
in an  arch  finely  carved  in  rows  of  elaborate 
moulding.  The  interior,  airy  and  spacious,  shows 
us  short,  thick.  Norman  pillars;  a  massive  stone 
font  is  also  Norman,  and  has  a  cable  moulding 
around  the  rim.  As  we  walk  about  the  church  we 
see  many  stones  beneath  our  feet  commemorating 
the  forefathers  of  the  hamlet,  and  bearing  date  of 
the  17th  century.    Just  within  the  chancel  is  a 
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dark   gray  slab  of  marble  with  this  inscription: 
"Here  lyeth  the  body  of  Sarah  Milton,  the  widow 
of  John  Milton,  who  died  the  3  of  April,  1637."  In 
the  lives  of  famous  men  we   usually  find  that  the 
mother's  influence   played   a  great  part;  but  in 
Milton's  autobiographical  writings  little  is  said  of 
his  mother.    Yet,   by  comparing  dates,  we  dis- 
cover that  immediately  after  Sarah  Milton's  death 
her  husband  and  his  family  left  Horton,  and  never 
again  lived  in  the  country  except  during  the  short 
and  unimportant  stay  at  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  also  in 
Bucks;  it  would  seem  that  the   charm  of  rural 
quietude  was  broken  by  the  death  of  the  wife  and 
mother.  The  widower  returned  to  the  busy  bustle 
of  London;  the  poet  son  set  off  on  his  continental 
travels.     Here  at    our  feet,  where    **the    kneel- 
ing hamlet  drains  the  chalice,  of  the   grapes  of 
God," lie  the  remains  of  the  mother  of  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  poets;  it  is  a  spot  which  is,  for 
every  reason,  very  sacred  to  us. 

We  leave  the  neatly  kept  churchyard,  littered 
only  by  rose  leaves,  and,  passing  through  the 
lycb  gate,  proceed  a  little  further  into  the  village 
noting  the  unfrequented  roads  and  lanes  senti- 
nelled by  elms,  just  as  they  were  200  years  ago- 
At  one  point  a  sudden  opening  reveals  the  gray 
outline  of  Windsor  Castle,  with  its  sturdy  Round 
Tower  "bosomed  high  in  tufted  trees."  To  Mil- 
ton's eyes  that  tower  appeared  precisely  as  it  does 
to  ours  this  day — the  crown  of  the  royalest 
of  all  royal  residences  in  Europe.  This  gap 
which  arrests  us  for  a  long  gaze  is  exactly  facing 
the  front  door  of  Horton  Rectory,  which  we  now 
enter. 

Here  we  find  the  typical  English  parish  priest, 
the  man  of  culture  and  courtesy,  with  the  sur- 
roundings of  a  good  citizen.  The  house  is  partly 
old  and  partly  new — the  old  probably  of  anterior 
date  to  Milton's  days.  He  may  have  sat  dreamily 
in  this  quaint  and  beautiful  garden  hall,  seeing 
the  bright  flowers  in  the  garden,  hearing  the 
twittering  of  birds  and  the  humming  of  bees 
Oak  beams  support  the  ceilings  and  oak  panels 
face  the  walls.  Over  everything  is  the  hush  of 
midday  and  midsummer,  and  quiet  talk  about 
the  past  and  about  the  poet  seems  wholly 
in  keeping  with  the  same.  And  we  feel 
ourselves  presently  in  actual  manual  touch 
with  Milton's  days,  for  the  rector  brings 
forth  a  thin  volume  which  contains  the  register  of 
the  burial  of  Sarah  Milton,  three  days  after  her 
death.  True,  it  is  but  copied  from  an  older 
register,  but  this  book  is  dated  only  a  little  later 
than  the  poet's  death. 

After  seeing  all  that  is  to  be  seen,  and,  indeed, 
little  remains  in  any  way  connected  with  Milton^ 
we  take  leave  of  the  hospitable  rectory,  and  go 
out  again  among  the  pasture  fields  and  waving 
trees    and    stretches    of    marshy    ground,    and 


glimpses  of  distant  blue  hills,  and  all  those  unal- 
tered features  of  Nature,  who  retains  her  youth 
and  freshness  as  long  as  man  leaves  her  to  herself. 
The  pilgrim  returns  to  the  city  which  was,  after 
all,  Milton's  chosen  home;  and  in  his  memory  will 
long  dwell  the  picture  of  the  little  tranquil  village 
and  the  cool,  silent  church.  Often  in  his  later 
years  of  blindness  and  trouble  the  poet  must  have 
re-imaged  to  himself  those  same  scenes—  his 
father's  house,  his  mother's  grave. 

F.  Bayford  Harrison. 
Ventnor  Villa,  Weybridge. 

* 

How  Count  Tolstoy  Lives  and 

Works. 

In  September  last  Count  Tolstoy — the  Count 
Tolstoy,  of  course,  Lyeff  Nikolaevitch — reached 
his  seventieth  anniversary.  In  recognition  of  this 
fact  as  well  as  of  the  fifty  years  of  his  literary 
career,  his  Russian  admirers,  had  they  not  been 
prohibited  from  so  doing  by  the  government, 
would  have  held  fitting  celebrations.  One  of 
them,  however,  who  had  known  Tolstoy  since 
1892,  ventured  to  honor  the  event  with  a  book, 
and  the  result  is  **  How  Count  L.  N.  Tolstoy  Wves 
and  Works,"  by  P.  A.  Sergyeenko,  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Isabel  P.  Hapgood. 
In  this  book  we  are  given  glimpses  of  the  domes- 
tic and  literary  life  of  the  famous  writer,  now  in 
his  winter  home  in  DolgoKhamovnitcheskiy 
Pereulok  (Long-Weaver's  Lane),  Moscow,  and 
now  in  his  summer  home  on  his  country  estate  at 
Yasnaya  Polyana.  We  see  the  count  in  his 
peasant  garb,  and  hear  him  converse  with  his 
family  and  friends  on  all  but  political  and  relig- 
ious subjects.  We  learn  how  he  works,  and  are 
shown  facsimiles  of  his  "copy"  and  "proofs," 
both  of  which,  because  of  numerous  erasures  and 
corrections,  must  fill  his  printers  with  despair. 
We  attend  him  on  his  walks,  and  overhear  his 
conversations  with  peasants,  who  wish  his  advice 
or  assistance,  and  with  inportunate  beggars  of  all 
degrees,  who  will  not  take  "  no "  for  an  answer. 
We  are  introduced,  also,  to  his  faithful  and  loving 
countess  (Sophia  Andreevna),  who  is  sixteen 
years  his  junior,  and  has  been  the  mother  of  thir- 
teen children — **  she  told  me  fifteetiy^  says  Miss 
Hapgood — and  who,  with  her  consecrated  common 
sense,  has  been  just  the  helpmeet  her  husband 
has  needed.  Anecdote  after  anecdote,  illustrative 
of  the  count's  character,  views,  habits,  and  pecu- 
liarities, is  related,  and  we  close  the  book  with  the 
feeling  that  he  is  more  of  a  living  personality  to 

us  than  ever  before.  The  book  is,  in  all  respects, 
attractive  to  the  eye,  and  contains  several  fine 
photogravure  illustrations,  one  of  which  repre- 
sents the  count  and  his  wife  standing  together. 
The  likeness  in  each  case,  we  should  judge,  is 
perfect  (T.  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  $1.25). 
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Some  Forgotten  Novels. 


By  E.  Lee. 

The  increasing  number  of  women  novelists  and 
their  bubble  reputations  are  constantly  referred  to 
as  a  sign  of  the  degenerate  literary  taste  of  the 
age.  My  labors,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
Dictionary  of  National  Biography  have  impressed 
on  me  that  taste  in  literature  is  no  lower  now  than 
it  has  been  for  the  last  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years. 

A  rough  calculation  shows  us  that,  during  a 
period  extending  from  1760  to  i860,  about  two 
hundred  and  fifty  women  writers  in  all  branches 
of  literature  have  been  worthy  of  a  niche  in  our 
British  national  memorial,  and  comparatively  few 
are  .now  read  or  remembered.  Yet  in  their  day 
they  were  authors  whom  society  delighted  to 
honor,  and  whose  books  were  read  with  avidity. 
The  novelists  among  them  wrote  voluminous  tales, 
each  in  four  or  five  volumes,  which  went  through 
many  editions.  So  eagerly  were  they  perused  by 
an  admiring  public  that  collectors  of  old  novels 
despair  of  filling  the  gaps  on  their  shelves,  for,  in 
many  cases,  all  the  copies  seem  to  have  disap- 
peared, worn  to  shreds,  doubtless,  by  constant  and 
prolonged  thumbing. 

As  far  back  as  the  end  of  last  century  women 
turned  to  literature,  as  they  do  now,  for  a  liveli- 
hood. If  a  father  died  and  left  his  daughters 
without  resources,  if  a  husband  failed  in  business, 
the  women,  in  their  distress,  sought  their  pens. 
Desire  of  fame,  reputation,  publicity,  or  notoriety 
troubled  them  less,  it  would  seem,  than  such  con- 
siderations trouble  their  modern  sisters.  If,  how- 
ever, those  things  came  their  way,  they  enjoyed 
them  thoroughly,  and  adopted  much  the  same  airs 
and  graces  that  we  see  displayed  by  our  contem- 
poraries. 

The  perusal  of  these  old  novels  affords  much 
entertainment.  As  I  look  around  my  shelves,  I 
find  it  difficult  to  select  any  for  special  comment. 
Let  us  then  take  down  a  few  volumes  at  random. 

Who  reads  now  the  "  Memoirs  of  Miss  Sidney 
Biddulph,"  puplished  at  Dublin  in  March,  1761, 
by  Sheridan's  mother?  They  filled  two  volumes, 
and  two  more  appeared  after  the  author's  death. 
The  book  was  translated  into  French  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  Abbe  Prevost,  and  another 
Frenchman,  a  more  obscure  personage,  based  a 
play  on  it.  One  critic  solemnly  warns  us  to  read 
the  closing  scenes  *'  in  solitude  and  with  the  door 
locked  to  prevent  interruption."  A  French  book- 
seller in  the  habit  of  taking  long  journeys  and 
leaving  his  wife  to  manage  the  business  was  start- 
ing on  one  occasion  without  giving  her  any  money. 
To  her  very  reasonable  remonstrances,  he  replied, 
**I  leave  you  money's  worth."  The  money's 
worth  was    '*  un  nouveau    roman,     L'etail    Bid- 


dulphe."  And  it  turned  out  that  the  good  wife 
sold  more  copies  of  "  Biddulphe  "  than  of  any 
other  novel  she  had  upon  the  shelves  in  the  shop. 

The  poems  of  Charlotte  Smith,  who  died  in 
1806,  went  through  eleven  editions.  Dust  lies 
undisturbed  upon  them  now.  Her  first  novel, 
published  in  1788,  had  so  great  a  success  that  her 
publisher  of  his  own  accord  increased  the  sum  he 
originally  paid  for  it.  Another  novel,  the  "  Old 
Manor  House,"  attracted  Scott's  attention  ;  it  con- 
tains one  really  excellent  character,  Mrs.  Way- 
land,  whom  he  dubbed  a  Queen  Elizabeth  in  pri- 
vate life,  and  to  whom  Mrs.  Gano  in  the  "  Open 
Question  "  bears  a  strong  resemblance.  Charlotte 
Smith's  English  style  is  admirable  ;  it  is  said  that 
whenever  Erskine  had  a  great  speech  to  make  he 
read  Charlotte  Smith  in  order  to  catch  something 
of  her  grace  of  composition. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Meeke  in  1816  must  have 
been  a  blow  to  the  patrons  of  the  circulating 
libraries.  She  wrote  during  an  unbroken  period 
of  twenty  years,  and  fifty  novels,  each  in  three  or 
four  volumes,  are  the  result.  In  1802  Mrs.  Meeke 
declared  that  there  never  was  an  age  in  which 
novels  were  more  generally  read.  **  New  ones  of 
every  description,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  are 
daily  presented  to  the  public."  Novels,  she  con- 
sidered, formed  a  very  innocent,  if  not  a  very 
profitable,  recreation.  '*In  moments  of  ennut, 
which  occur  to  the  best  of  people,  why  not  seek 
the  circulating  library  ?"  She  would  have  done 
her  duty  more  faithfully  as  an  author  if  she  had 
sent  the  best  of  people  to  the  bookseller's  shop. 
According  to  her,  a  novelist's  first  aim  was  to 
secure  the  approbation  of  the  publishers,  who  are 
the  best  judges  of  the  prevailing  taste.  For,  if  an 
author  should  *'  fail  of  meeting  with  a  purchaser, 
that  labor  you  hope  will  immortalize  you  is  abso- 
lutely lost,  a  most  mortifying  circumstance  in 
every  sense  of  the  word."  Mrs.  Meeke  could 
evidently  sympathise  with  the  pangs  of  authors. 
Macaulay  read  her  eagerly,  and  (we  are  told)  all 
but  knew  her  romances  by  heart.  Miss  Mitford, 
too,  delighted  in  her.  But  the  modern  problem 
novel  was  undreamed  of  by  Mrs.  Meeke,  for  in 
"Midnight  Weddings"  she  apologized  for  begin- 
ning with  such  an  ordinary  thing  as  a  marriage. 

The  "  Canterbury  Tales  "  of  Harriet  and  Sophia 
Lee,  written  between  1797  and  1805,  were  ex- 
tremely popular,  and  were  probably  better  known 
to  the  general  reading  public  than  the  great  work 
we  associate  with  that  title.  One  of  them,  "Kruitz- 
ner,*^  a  sensational  tale  well  told,  is  said  to  have 
suggested  Byron's  "  Werner." 

Miss  Jane  Porter's  "Thaddeus  of  Warsaw" 
went  into  fourteen  editions.  It  was  translated 
into  German,  and  the  King  of  Wurtemberg  made 
its  author  a  lady  of  the  Chapter  of  St.  Joachim. 
Her  '*  Scottish  Chiefs  "  went  into  twelve  editions ; 
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translated  into  German  and  Russian,  it  won 
European  fame,  and  was  proscribed  by  Napoleon. 
**Sir  Edward  Seaward*s  Narrative  of  his  Ship- 
wreck," published  under  Miss  Porter's  editorship 
in  1831,  went  into  seven  editions.  Like  Defoe's 
"  Memoirs  of  a  Cavalier,"  which  Lord  Chatham 
treated  as  serious  history,  many  persons  regarded 
it  as  a  veracious  narrative,  and  the  members  of 
the  Geographical  Society  spent  anxious  hours  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  the  whereabouts  of  the 
islands  described  in  it. 

Few,  if  any,  novel-readers  of  the  present  gen- 
eration reckon  "  Emilia  Wyndham  "  among  their 
acquaintances;  yet  its  author,  Mrs.  Marsh-Cald- 
well,  wrote  eighteen  novels,  and  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century  (1834-1860)  maintained  the  position  of  one 
the  most  popular  novelists  of  her  time. 

The  popularity  of  these  authors  is  dead  and 
buried,  and  the  pages  of  the  biographical  diction- 
ary furnish  ample  testimony  that  they  are  not 
alone  in  their  limbo  of  oblivion.  Their  work  was 
always  creditable,  and  in  some  cases  even  excel- 
lent, but  it  lacked  the  inspiration  that  gives  en- 
during life.  **  Where  are  the  snows  of  yester- 
year ?  "  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  saddest  questions 
we  can  ask.  But  when  applied  to  literature,  it 
has  an  element  of  consolation  ;  for  it  reminds  us 
that  the  writers  of  whom  some  among  us  now 
speak  with  bated  breath  and  high-sounding  super- 
latives are,  too,  destined  to  speedy  oblivion.  And 
there  rests  in  our  hearts  the  hope  that  our  de- 
scendants may  not  look  with  contumely  on  later 
nineteenth-century  literature,  for  what  in  it  of 
little  worth  will  vanish,  and  what  in  it  is  of  price 
will  endure  everlastingly. — Literature, 

Dickens'  Folks. 

Dickens  and  his  illustrated  *Thiz**  traveled  to- 
gether to  the  north  of  England  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting  material  for  **Nickleby,"  making  the 
King's  Head,  at  Barnard  Castle,  their  headquar- 
ters. The  novelist  there  made  inquiries  concern- 
ing the  state  of  the  neighboring  boarding  schools, 
and  was  directed  to  one  known  as  Bowes  Acad- 
emy, at  Gretna  Bridge.  The  master,  whose  name 
was  William  Shaw,  received  Dickens  and  his  com- 
panions with  extreme  hauteur,  and  did  not  so 
much  as  withdraw  his  eyes  from  the  operation  of 
pen  making  during  their  interview. 

It  is  said  "Phiz,"  watching  his  opportunity, 
sketched  him  on  his  nail,  reproducing  him  so 
exactly  that  when  the  more  finished  representa- 
tion of  him  appeared  in  the  book  the  school  began 
to  decline,  and  ultimately  became  deserted.  There 
are  many  persons  still  living  (who  were  pupils  of 
William  Shaw  and  will  remember  his  academy  at 
Bowes)  who  assert  that  the  school  in  question  was 
believed  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind, 


and   that   the  master  was   by   no  means  such  a 
wretch  as  that  depicted  by  the  novelist. 

During  the  time  that  Dickens  and  **Phiz"  were 
investigating  the  subject  of  the  Yorkshire  schools, 
they  lodged  at  the  principal  hotels  in  Barnard 
Castle,  and  immediately  opposite  the  hotel  was  a 
watchmaker's  shop,  easily  seen  by  the  novelist 
from  his  sitting-room  window.  Over  the  shop 
front  was  conspicuously  placed  the  name  of 
^^Humphreys,  Clockraaker,"  which  fixed  itself  so 
indelibly  on  the  author's  mind  that  he  gave  it  to 
the  clockmaker  in  his  next  story,  and  wrote  to  tell 
**Master  Humphreys"  what  he  had  done,  sending 
him  at  the  same  time  a  copy  of  "Nicholas 
Nickleby." 

As  for  the  original  of  the  famous  clock  itself, 
we  learn  that  its  manufacture  was  begun  in  1828 
by  William  Humphreys,  son  of  Thomas  Humph- 
reys, the  then  proprietor  of  the  shop.  On  its 
completion  the  following  year  it  was  placed  in  a 
niche  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  glass  shop- 
door,  where  Dickens  first  saw  it,  and  where  in 
passing  he  frequently  consulted  it  for  the  right 
time,  thus  becoming  acquainted  with  the  owner 
and  his  son.  Master  Humphreys.  The  shop  was  a 
veritable  '^curiosity  shop,"  containing,  as  it  did, 
such  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  toys,  clocks, 
philosophic  instruments,  and  relics  innumerable. 

One  of  the  most  amusing  characters  in  the  '*01d 
Curiosity  Shop"  is  that  of  the  small,  slipshod  girl 
who  wore  "a  dirty  coarse  apron  and  bib,  which 
left  nothing  of  her  visible  but  her  face  and  feet," 
and  who  was  called  "The  Marchioness,"  by  that 
choice  spirit,  Mr.  Richard  Swiveler,  in  order  *'to 
make  it  seem  more  real  and  pleasant."  The  nov- 
elist took  his  first  impression  of  this  domestic 
young  person  from  a  maid-of-all-work  possessed 
by  the  Dickens  family  while  living  in  Bayham 
street,  Camden  Town.  She  was  an  orphan  from 
the  Chatham  workhouse,  and  continued  to  wait 
upon  her  employers  during  their  inceration  in 
the  Marshalsea.  Like  young  Charles  Dickens, 
she  had  a  lodging  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
prison,  that  she  might  be  early  on  the  scene  of 
her  duties;  and  when  Charles  met  her,  as  he 
would  do  occasionally,  in  his  lounging  place  by 
London  Bridge,  he  would  occasionally  occupy  the 
time  before  the  gates  opened  by  telling  her  most 
astonishing  fictions  about  the  wharves  and  the 
tower.  "But  I  hope  I  believe  them  myself,"  he 
would  say. 

The  room  which  young  Dickens  then  occupied 
was  a  back  attic  in  the  house  of  on  insolvent-court 
agent  in  Lant-street  Borough,  where  Bob  Sawyer 
lodged  many  years  afterward.  His  landlord  was 
a  "fat,  good-natured,  kind  old  gentleman.  He  was 
lame,  and  had  a  quiet  old  wife;  and  he  had  a  very 
innocent  grown-up  son,  who  was  lame,  too."  The 
elderly  couple  and  their  only  son  were  dead  when 
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these  particulars  were  related  by  Dickens  to  his 
biographer,  who  ioforms  us  that  they  live  still 
very  pleasantly,  in'^another  form,  as  the  Garland 
family  in  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop."  Turning  to 
a  minor  character  in  the  story,  it  is  said  that  the 
first  study  for  the  poet  of  Mrs.  Jarley's  wax-work 
was  made  from  one  of  the  rhymsters  regularly 
employed  by  Robert  Warren,  the  blacking  manu- 
facturer, whom  Dickens  remembered  so  well. 

It  is  perhaps  not  generally  known  that  the 
original  of  Paul  Dombey  was  a  nephew  of  Dick- 
ens. He  was  the  only  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bur- 
nett (Fanny  Dickens),  and  Master  Harry  Burnett 
is  described  by  one  who  knew  the  family  well  as 
*'a  singular  child,  meditative  and  quaint  in  a  re- 
markable degree."  He  was  the  original,  as 
Dickens  told  his  sister,  of  little  Paul  Dombey. 
Harry  had  been  taken  to  Brighton,  as  little  Paul 
is  represented  to  have  been,  and  had  there — for 
hours  lying  on  the  beach  with  his  books — given 
utterance  to  thoughts  quite  as  remarkable  for  a 
child  as  those  which  are  put  into  the  lips  of  Paul 
Dombey.  *  *  ♦  The  child  seemed  never  tired 
of  reading  the  Bible  and  his  hymns  and  other 
good  books  suited  to  his  age;  and  the  bright  little 
fellow  was  always  happy.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Dickens,  in  his  pathetic  description  of  Paul's 
experience  of  life,  recorded  some  of  his  recollec- 
tions of  the  days  when  he  was  under  the  protec- 
tion of  that  stem  guardian,  Mrs.  Roylance. 

We  are  told  that  the  first  notion  of  the  *'Tale  of 
Two  Cities"  occurred  to  the  author  while  acting 
with  his  friends  and  his  children  in  Wilkie  Col- 
lins' drama  of  ^*The  Frozen  Deep,"  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  idea  was  still  further  pro- 
moted by  a  perusal  of  Carlyle's  "French  Revolu- 
tion," written  many  years  previously.  The 
principal  personage  in  Mr.  Collins'  play,  named 
Richard  Wardour,  is  remarkable  for  extreme  self- 
denial  and  other  good  qualities,  the  dramatic 
nature  of  which  so  struck  Dickens  that  he  availed 
himself  of  that  conception  of  character  by  repro- 
ducing the  same  qualities  in  the  person  of  Sydney 
Carton,  the  hero  of  the  story.  Richard  Wardour 
may  therefore  be  considered  as  the  original  form 
of  Sidney  Carton. 

In  the  unfinished  story  of  "Edwin  Drood,"  con- 
sidered by  Longfellow  as  one  of  the  novelist's  most 
beautiful  works,  there  are  given  but  very  slight 
indications  of  the  prototypes  of  the  char- 
acters. The  picture  of  the  opium-eater  and  her 
den   was  drawn   from  nature,  the   former  being 

thus  described  by  Mr.  Fields,  who  accompanied 
the  novelist  to  the  spot:  '^We  found  a  braggart  old 
woman  blowing  at  a  kind  of  pipe  made  of  an  old 
ink  bottle,  and  the  words  which  Dickens  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  this  wretched  creature,  in  'Edwin 
Drood,'  we  heard  her  cioon  as  we  leaned  over  the 
tattered  bed  in  which  she  was  lying." —  Temple 
Bar. 


Stories  in  Bulk. 

We  wonder  whether  the  "  successful  novelist " 
who  was  recently  advertising  for  an  apprentice 
has  found  a  suitable  aspirant  and  set  him  to  work 
The  world  ought  to  have  some  chance  of  learning 
how  this  delightful  arrangement  works.  Is  the 
apprentice  allowed  to  try  his  hand  at  the  easier 
chapters?  Or  does  he  still  confine  himself  to 
tmdging  to  the  museum  or  to  the  library,  and 
filling  note-books  with  local  color? 

Thackeray  wished,  he  has  told  us,  that  it  were 
possible  in  his  day  for  a  novelist  to  have  assist- 
ants who  would  do  the  mechanical  part  of  the 
work  for  him  and  attend  to  the  drudgery  of  ensur- 
ing correctness  in  details.  Having  decided,  for 
instance,  to  kill  the  Archbishop  in  five  pages,  he 
thought  that  it  would  be  delightful  to  leave  in- 
structions to  that  effect  with  the  competent  Mr. 
Jones,  and  go  for  a  walk,  secure  of  finding  the 
Archbishop  dead  in  the  prescribed  number  of 
pages,  and  awaiting  his  return  on  his  desk.  The 
only  novelist  who  was  definitely  known  to  work 
on  this  plan  was  the  elder  Dumas,  whose  twelve 
hundred  volumes  could  scarcely  have  been  pro- 
duced even  by  his  amazing  fertility  single-handed 
and  alone. 

The  rather  spiteful  critic  who  turned  out  so 
many  little  bundles  of  personalities,  under  the 
pseudonym  of  Eugene  de  Mirecourt,  christened 
Dumas  in  consequence  the  '*Maison  Alexandre 
Dumas  et  Cie."  The  other  members  of  the  firm 
made  many  attempts  to  secure  some  portion  of 
the  praise  which  they  thought  they  had  earned, 
but  they  wrote  so  badly  when  they  set  upon  their 
own  account  that  we  still  think  of  the  author  of 
the  "Trois  Mousquetaires  "  as  one  and  indevisible. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  apprentice  sys- 
tem will  come  to  anything  in  this  country.  Per- 
haps one  day  no  new  novelist  will  be  content  un- 
less he  can  put  on  his  first  title-page  "  Formerly 
with  the  author  of  *  Boys '  Bletherings.'  "  At  any 
rate,  it  opens  up  a  prospect  of  the  longed-for  liter- 
ary trades-union,  so  one  must  not  scorn  the  ap- 
prentice, and  we  may  look  for  literary  strikes  and 
similar  agitations  at  no  very  distant  day,  if  the 
advertising  novelist  is  a  sign  of  the  times. — Lit- 
erature. 

Lines. 

Golden  volumes !  richest  treasures  ! 
Objects  of  delicious  pleasures  1 
You  my  eyes  rejoicing  please. 
You  my  hands  in  rapture  seize  ! 
Brilliant  wit,  and  musing  sages, 
Lights  who  beamed  through  many  ages, 
Left  to  your  conscious  leaves  their  story 
And  dared  to  trust  you  with  their  glory  ; 
And  now  their  hope  of  fame  achieved  1 
Dear  volumes  !  you  have  not  deceived  ! 

Isaac  D*Israbi«i. 
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The  Love-Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and  Elizabeth  Barrett 

— Their  First  Meeting — How  the  Poet's  Protestations 

of  Love  Were  Received  by  Miss  Barrett. 


In  a  modest  note  which  supplements  the  two 
volumes  of  "The  Letters  of  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett,"  Robert  Browning,  the  eminent 
painter  and  sculptor,  says:  "In  considering  the 
question  of  publishing  these  letters,  which  are  all 
that  ever  passed  between  my  father  and  mother, 
it  seemed  to  me  that  my  only  alternatives  were  to 
allow  them  to  be  published  or  to  destroy  them. 
Ever  since  my  mother's  death  these  letters  were 
kept  by  my  father  in  a  certain  inlaid  box  into 
which  they  exactly  fitted,  and  where  they  have 
always  rested,  letter  beside  letter,  each  in  its  con- 
secutive order  and  numbered,  on  the  envelope 
by  hie  own  hand.  My  father  destroyed  all  the 
rest  of  his  correspondence,  and  not  long  before 
his  death,  he  said,  referring  to  these  letters,  'There 
they  are,  do  with  them  as  you  please  when  I  am 
dead  and  gone!'"  Mr.  Browning  adds  that  he 
might  have  left  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
others  after  his  death,  but  "that  would  be  evad- 
ing a  responsibility  which  I  feel  that  I  ought  to 
accept."  Although  that  the  main  facts  of  the 
Browning  courtship  are  well  known,  there  are 
many  new  details  brought  out  in  these  letters 
which  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  general  reader 
as  well  as  the  admirers  of  the  two  great  poets. 

The  correspondence  began  in  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Browning,  dated  January  10,  1845,  ^^  which  he 
wrote: 

"I  love  your  verses  with  all  my  heart,  dear  Miss 
Barrett — and  this  is  no  off-hand  complimentary 
letter  that  I  shall  write — whatever  else,  no  prompt 
matter-of-course  recognition  of  your  genius,  and 
there  a  graceful  and  natural  end  of  the  thing. 
Since  the  day  last  week  when  I  first  read  your 
poems,  I  quite  laugh  to  remember  how  I  have  been 
turning  and  turning  again  in  my  mind  what  I 
should  be  able  to  tell  you  of  their  effect  upon  me, 
fi>r  in  the  first  flush  of  delight  I  thought  I  would 
this  once  get  out  of  my  habit  of  purely  passive 
enjoyment,  when  I  do  really  enjoy,  and  thoroughly 
justify  my  admiration — perhaps  even,  as  a  loyal 
fellow-craftsman  should,  try  and  find  fault  and  do 
you  some  little  good  to  be  proud  of  hereafter ! — 
but  nothing  comes  of  it  all — so  into  me  has  it  gone, 
and  part  of  me  has  it  become,  this  great  living 
poetry  of  yours,  not  a  flower  of  which  but  took 
root  and  grew.  Oh,  how  different  that  is  from 
lying  to  be  dried  and  pressed  flat,  and  prized 
highly,  and  put  in  a  book  with  a  proper  account 
at  top  and  bottom,  and  shut  up  and  put  away  .  .  , 
and  the  book  called  a  'Flora'  besides!  ...  I  do,  as 
I  say,  love  these  books  with  all  my  heart — and  I 
love  you,  too.  Do  you  know  I  was  once  not  very 
far  from  seeing — really  seeing  you?  Mr.  Kenyon 
said  to  me  one  morning,  'Would  you  like  to  see 
Miss  Barrett?'  then  he  went  to  announce  me;  then 
he  returned  . .  •  you  were  too  unwell,  and  now  it 


is  years  ago,  and  I  feel  as  at  some  untoward  pas- 
sage in  my  travels,  as  if  I  had  been  close,  so  close, 
to  some  world's  wonder  in  chapel  or  crypt,  only  a 
screen  to  push  and  I  nught  hare  entered,  but 
there  was  some  slight,  as  it  now  seems,  slight  and 
just  sufficient  bar  to  admission,  and  the  half- 
opened  door  shut,  and  I  went  home  my  thousands 
of  miles,  and  the  sight  was  never  to  be?" 

Miss  Barrett  lost  no  time  in  answering  his  note, 

for  the  next  day  she  replied: 

"I  thank  you,  dear  Mr.  Browning,  from  the 
bottom  of  my  heart.  You  meant  to  give  me 
pleasure  by  your  letter — and  even  if  the  object 
had  not  been  answered,  I  ought  still  tothank  you. 
But  it  is  thoroughly  answered.  Such  a  letter, 
from  such  a  hand!  Sympathy  is  dear — very  dear 
to  me;  but  the  sympathy  of  a  poet,  and  of  such  a 
poet,  is  the  quintessence  of  sympathy  to  me!  Will 
you  take  back  my  gratitude  for  it? — agreeing,  too, 
that  of  all  the  commerce  done  in  the  world,  from 
Tyre  to  Carthage,  the  exchange  of  sympathy  for 
gratitude  is  the  most  princely  thing!" 

Early  in  February  she  wrote  again: 

"And  if  you  will  only  promise  to  treat  me  en 
hon  camarade,  without  reference  to  the  convention- 
alities of  'ladies  and  gentlemen,' taking  no  thought 
for  your  sentences  (nor  for  mine),  nor  for  your  blots 
(nor  for  mine),  nor  for  your  blunt  speaking  (nor 
for  mine),  nor  for  your  bad  spelling  (nor  for  mine), 
and  if  you  agree  to  send  me  a  blotted  thought 
whenever  you  are  in  the  mind  for  it,  and  with  as 
little  ceremony  and  less  legibility  than  you  would 
think  it  necessary  to  employ  toward  your  printer 
— why,  then^  I  am  ready  to  sign  and  seal  the  con- 
tract and  to  rejoice  in  being  'articled'  as  your  cor- 
respondent. Only  don't  let  us  have  any  con- 
straint, any  ceremony!  Don't  be  civil  to  me  when 
you  feel  rude — nor  loquacious  when  you  incline 
to  silence — nor  yielding  in  the  manners  when  you 
are  perverse  in  the  mind.  See  how  out  of  the 
world  I  am!  Suffer  me  to  profit  by  it  in  almost 
the  only  profitable  circumstance  and  let  us  rest  from 
the  bowing  and  the  courtesying,  you  and  I,  on 
each  side.  You  will  find  me  an  honest  man  on 
the  whole,  if  rather  hasty  and  prejudging,  which 
is  a  different  thing  from  prejudice  at  the  worst. 
And  we  have  great  sympathies  in  common,  and  I 
am  inclined  to  look  up  to  you  in  many  things, 
and  to  learn  as  much  of  everything  as  you  will 
teach  me.  On  the  other  hand,  you  must  prepare 
yourself  to  forbear  and  to  forgive — will  you? 
While  I  throw  off  the  ceremony  I  hold  the  faster 
to  the  kindness,'* 

During  the  succeeding  three  months  they  cor- 
responded regularly,  although  they  still  had  not 
met.  Miss  Barrett's  health  was  such  that  she 
received  no  one  but  her  cousin,  John  Kenyon, 
Miss  Mitford,  and  Mrs.  Jameson.  She  promised, 
however,  to  receive  him  in  May,  when  she  grew 
stronger;  but  as  the  time  approached  she  seemed 
to  shrink  from  their  meeting  face  to  face: 

"Shall  I  have  the  courage  to  see  you  soon?" 
she  wonders.  "If  you  ask  me,  I  must  ask  myself. 
But,  oh,  this  make-believe  May,  it  can't  be  May 
after  all!  ...  I  have  not  been  down-stairs  yet. 
But  I  am  certainly  stronger  and  better  than  I  was 
— that  is  undeniable — and  I  shall  be  better  still. 
You  are  not  going  away  soon,  are  you?     In  the 
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meantime,  yott  do  not  know  what  it  is  to  be — a 
little  afraid  of  Paracelsus/' 

To  which  Mr.  Browning  replies: 

''I  ask  you  not  to  see  me  so  long  as  you  are  un- 
well or  mistrustful  of 

"No,  no;  that  is  being  too  grand!  Do  see  me 
when  you  can,  and  let  me  not  be  only  writing  my- 
self. Yours.  R.  B." 

At  last,  on  May  T6tb,  the  long  desired  permis- 
sion arrived: 

"But  how,  'mistrustfulness?'  And  how  'that 
way!'  What  have  I  said  or  done?  I,  who  am  not 
apt  to  be  mistrustful  of  anybody,  and  should  be  a 
miraculous  monster  if  I  began  with  you!  What 
can  I  have  said?  I  say  to  myself  again  and  again 
"One  thing,  at  any  rate.  I  have  done,  'that  way' 
or  this  way!  I  have  made  what  is  vulgarly  called 
a  *piece  of  work'  about  little— or  seemed  to  make 
it.  Forgive  me.  I  am  shy  by  nature — and  by 
position  and  experience,  by  having  had  my  nerves 
shaked  to  excess,  and  by  leading  a  life  of  such 
seclusion — by  these  things  together  and  by  others 
besides — I  have  appeared  shy  and  ungrateful  to 
you.  Only  not  mistrustful.  You  could  not  mean 
to  judge  me  so.  Mistrustful  people  do  not  write 
as  1  write,  surely — or  wasn't  it  a  Richelieu  or 
Mazarin  (or  who?)  who  said  that  with  five  lines 
from  any  one's  hand,  he  could  take  off  his  head 
for  a  corollory?  *  I  think  so. 

"Well! — but  this  is  to  prove  that  I  am  not  mis- 
trustful, and  to  say  that  if  you  care  to  come  to  see 
me  you  can  come,  and  that  it  is  my  gain  (as  I  feel 
it  to  be)  and  not  yours,  whenever  you  do  come. 
You  will  not  talk  of  having  come  afterward,  I 
know,  because  although  I  am  'fast  bound'  to  see 
one  or  two  persons  this  summer  (besides  yourself, 
whom  I  receive  of  choice  and  willingly)  I  can  not 
admit  visitors  in  a  general  way — and  putting  the 
question  of  health  quite  aside,  it  would  be  unbe- 
coming to  lie  here  on  the  sofa  and  make  acompany 
show  of  an  infirmity  and  hold  a  beggar's  hat  for 
sympathy.  I  should  blame  it  in  another  woman, 
and  the  sense  of  it  has  had  its  weight  with  me 
sometimes  .... 

*'Certainly  you  can  not  'quite  know,'  or  know 
at  all,  whether  the  least  straw  of  pleasure  can  go 
to  you  from  knowing  me  otherwise  than  on  this 
paper — and  I,  for  my  part,  'quite  know'  my  honest 
impression,  dear  Mr.  Browning,  that  none  is  likely 
to  go  to  you.  There  is  nothing  to  see  in  me,  nor 
to  hear  in  me — I  never  learnt  to  talk  as  you  do  in 
lyondon,  although  I  can  admire  that  brightness  in 
carved  speech  in  Mr.  Kenyon  and  others.  If  my 
poetry  is  worth  anything  to  any  eye,  it  is  the 
flower  of  me.  I  have  lived  most  and  been  most 
happy  in  it,  and  so  it  has  all  ray  colors;  the  rest  of 
me  is  nothing  but  a  root,  fit  for  the  ground  and 
the  dark.  And  if  I  write  all  this  egotism  it  is  for 
shame,  and  because  I  feel  ashamed  of  having  made 
a  fuss  about  what  is  not  worth  it,  and  because  you 
are  extravagant  in  caring  so  for  a  permission 
which  will  be  nothing  to  you  afterward.  Not 
that  I  am  not  touched  by  your  caring  so  at  all!  I 
am  deeply  touched  now,  and  presently  I  shall 
understand.  Come,  then.  There  will  be  truth 
and  simplicity  for  you  in  any  case,  and  a  friend. 
And  do  not  answer  this — I  do  not  write  it  as  a  fly- 
trap for  compliments.  Your  spider  would  scorn 
nie  for  it  too  much." 
She  concludes: 
"You  must  choose  whether  you  would  like  best 


to  come  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  or  to  come  alone — and 
if  yon  would  come  alone  you  must  just  tell  me  on 
what  day,  and  I  will  see  you  on  any  day  unless 
there  should  be  an  unforeseen  obstacle — any  day 
after  two  or  before  six.  And  my  sister  will  bring 
you  upstairs  to  me,  and  we  will  talk,  or  you  will 
talk;  and  you  will  try  to  be  indulgent,  and  like  me 
as  well  as  yon  can.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you 
would  rather  come  with  Mr.  Kenyon,  you  must 
wait,  I  imagine,  till  June,  because  he  goes  away 
on  Monday,  and  is  not  likely  immediately  to 
return." 

Browning  immediately  decided  to  come  alone, 

and  appointed  Tuesday: 

"Not  sooner — ^that  you  may  have  time  to  write 
should  any  adverse  circumstances  h&ppen,  not 
that  they  need  inconvenience  you,  because — what 
I  want  particularly  to  tell  you  for  now  and  here- 
after— do  not  mind  my  coming  in  the  least,  but — 
should  you  be  unwell,  for  instance — ^just  send  or 
leave  word,  and  I  wiU  come  again,  and  again,  and 
again — my  time  is  of  no  importance,  and  I  have 
acquaintances  thick  in  the  vicinity.  Now,  if  I  do 
not  seem  grateful  enough  to  you,  am  I  so  much  to 
blame?  You  see  it  is  high  time  you  saw  me,  for  I 
have  clearly  written  myself  outr  , 

A  few  days  after  their  meeting,  he  wrote  her  a 

letter  which,  by  common  consent,  was  destroyed. 

Its  contents,  however,  may  be  inferred  from   her 

answer,  dated  May  24th,  in  which  she  says: 

"I  intended  to  write  you  last  night  and  this 
morning,  and  could  not.  You  do  not  know  what 
pain  you  give  me  in  speaking  so  wildly.  And  if 
I  disobey  you,  my  dear  friend,  in  speaking  (I  for 
my  part)  of  your  wild  speaking,  I  do  it  not  to  dis- 
please you,  but  to  be  in  my  own  eyes  and  before 
God  a  little  more  worthy,  or  less  unworthy,  of  a 
generosity  from  which  I  recoil  by  instinct  and  at 
the  first  glance,  yet  conclusively;  and  because  my 
silence  would  be  the  most  disloyal  of  all  means  of 
expression,  in  reference  to  it.  Listen  fo  me,  then, 
in  this.  You  have  said  some  intemperate  things 
— fancies — which  you  will  not  say  over  again,  nor 
unsay,  hvX  forget  at  oiue  ^n^  forever  having  said  it 
at  ally  and  which  (so)  will  die  QMth^tv^^^nyouand 
me  alone,  like  a  misprint  between  you  and  the 
printer.  And  this  you  will  do  for  my  sake^  who 
am  your  friend  (and  you  have  none  truer)— and 
this  I  ask,  because  it  is  a  condition  necessary  to 
our  future  liberty  of  intercourse.  You  remember 
— surely  you  do — that  I  am  in  the  most  excep- 
tional of  positions,  and  that  just  because  of  it  I  am 
able  to  receive  you  as  I  did  on  Tuesday,  and  that 
for  me  to  listen  to  'unconscious  exaggerations'  is 
as  unbecoming  to  the  humilities  of  my  position  as 
unpropitious  (which  is  of  more  consequence)  to 
the  prosperities  of  yours. 

"Now,  if  there  should  be  one  word  of  answer 
attempted  to  this,  or  of  reference,  I  must  notylwill 
not,  see  you  again,  and  you  will  justify  me  later  in 
your  heart.  So,  for  my  sake,  you  will  not  say  it 
— I  think  you  will  not — and  spare  me  the  sadness 
of  having  to  break  through  an  intercourse  just  as 
it  is  promising  pleasure  to  me — to  me  who  has  so 
many  sadnesses  and  so  few  pleasures.  You  will! 
— and  I  need  not  be  uneasy,  and  I  shill  owe  you 
that  tranquility,  as  one  gift  of  many,  for  that  I 
have  much  to  receive  from  you  in  all  the  free  gifts 
of  thinking,  teaching,  master  spirits  that  I  knowl 
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It  IS  my  own  praise  that  I  appreciate  you  as  none 
can  more.** 

Browning  hastened  to  explain  away  his  rash 
act  and  wrote: 

**VVill  you  not  think  me  very  brutal  if  I  tell  you 
I  could  almost  smile  at  your  misapprehension  of 
what  I  meant  to  write?  Yet  I  w/7/ tell  you,  because 
it  will  undo  the  bad  effect  of  my  thoughtlessness, 
and  at  the  same  time  exemplify  the  point  I  have 
all  along  been  honestly  earnest  to  set  you  right 
upon.  My  real  inferiority  to  you;  just  that  and 
no  more.  I  wrote  to  you  in  an  unwise  moment, 
on  the  spur  of  being  again  *thanked,' and  unwisely, 
writing  just  as  if  thinking  to  myself,  and  what 
must  have  looked  absurd  enough  as  seen  apart 
from  the  horrible  counterbalancing  never  to  be 
written  rest  of  me,  by  the  side  of  which,  could  it 
be  written  and  put  before  you,  my  note  would 
sink  to  its  proper  relative  place  and  become  a 
mere  *thank  you*  for  your  good  opinion — which 
I  assure  you  is  far  too  generous — for  I  really  be- 
lieve you  to  be  my  superior  in  many  respects,  and 
feel  uncomfortable  till  you  see  that,  too— since  I 
hope  for  your  sympathy  and  assistance,  and  frank- 
ness is  everything  in  such  a  case.*' 

He  brings  his  letter  to  a  close  with  this  request: 

"Pray  write  me  a  line  to  say,  *0h,  if  Ma/*j  all!* 
and  remember  me  for  good  (which  is  very  compat- 
ible with  a  moment's  stupidity),  and  let  me  not  for 
one  fault  (and  that  the  only  one  that  shall  be)  lose 
any  pleasure,  for  your  friendship  I  am  sure  I  have 
not  lost.'* 

Miss  Barrett  graciously  consented  to  receive  his 
apology,  and  in  her  turn  apologized  "for  having 
spent  so  much  solemnity  upon  so  simple  a  matter.** 
In  their  letters  of  the  next  few  months  there  are 
many  instructive  comments  on  books,  authors  and 
critics  of  the  time.  Meantime  their  love  for  one 
another  deepened;  but  it  was  not' until  Septem- 
ber that  Browning  dared  venture  to  suggest  mar- 
riage: 

"I  have  read  your  letter  again  and  again.  I 
will  tell  you — no,  not  you,  but  any  imaginary 
other  person,  who  should  hear  what  I  am  going  to 
avow;  I  would  tell  that  person  most  sincerely 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  fatuity,  shall  I  call  it,  in 
that  avowal,  cannot  be,  seeing  that  from  the  be- 
ginning and  at  this  moment  I  never  dreamed  of 
winning  your  love,  I  can  hardly  write  this  word, 
so  incongruous  and  impossible  does  it  seem;  such 
a  change  of  our  places  does  it  imply — nor,  next  to 
that,  though  long  after,  would  I,  if  I  could,  sup- 
plant one  of  any  of  the  affections  that  I  know  to 
have  taken  root  in  you — that  great  and  solemn 
one,  for  instance.  I  feel  that  if  I  could  get  myself 
remade,  as  if  turned  to  gold,  I  would  not  even  then 
desire  to  become  more  than  the  mere  setting  to 
that  diamond  you  must  always  wear.  *  *  lam  not 
what  your  generous  self-forgetting  appreciation 
would  sometimes  make  me  out — but  it  is  not  since 
yesterday,  nor  ten  nor  twenty  years  before,  that  I 
began  to  look  into  my  own  life  and  study  its  end 
and  requirements,  what  would  turn  to  its  good  or 
its  loss — and  I  know,  if  one  may  know  anything, 
that  to  make  that  life  yours  and  increase  it  by 
anion  with  yours,  would  render  me  supremely 
hippy,  as  I  said,  and  say,  and  feel.  My  whole  suit 
to  you  is  selfish — not  that  I  am  ignorant  that  your 
nature  would  most  surely  attain  happiness  in 
b^ing  conscious  that  it  made  another  happy — bnt 


that,  best  end  of  all,  would,  like  the  rest,  come 
from  yourself,  be  a  reflection  of  your  own  gift.** 

Misconstruing  her  letter  and  thinking  that  there 

might  have  been  another  to  whom  she  had  given 

her  affection,  he  made  this  generous  offer: 

•*If  you  told  me  your  love  was  bestowed  else- 
where, and  that  it  was  in  my  power  to  serve  you 
there,  to  serve  you  there  would  still  be  my  pnde 
and  happiness.** 

But  she  had  no   former  love   affair.    Her  poor 

health,  and  the  fact  that  she  knew  she  never 
could  secure  the  consent  of  her  father,  who  would 
not  countenance  the  idea  of  any  of  his  children 
marrying,  made  her  hesitate,  and  she  writes: 

*lf  I  were  different  in  some  respects  and  free  in 
others  by  the  providence  of  God,  I  would  accept 
the  great  trust  of  your  happiness  gladly,  proudly 
and  gratefully;  and  give  away  my  own  life  and 
soul  to  that  end.  I  would  ^o  it.  Not  I  do,  observe! 
It  is  truth  without  a  consequence;  only  meaning 
that  I  am  not  all  stone — only  proving  that  I  am 
not  likely  to  consent  to  help  you  in  wrong  against 
yourself.  You  see  in  me  what  is  not — that  I 
know;  and  you  overlook  in  me  what  is  unsuitable 
to  you  *  »i«  *  that  I  know,  and  have  some- 
times told  you.  *  *  *  As  dear  Mr.  Kenyon 
said  to  me  to-day,  in  his  smiling  kindness  *  *  * 
*In  ten  years  you  may  be  scrong  perhaps' — or 
*almost  strong!*  that  being  the  encouragement  of 
my  best  friends !  What  would  he  say,  do  you 
think,  if  he  could  know  or  guess?  *  *  *  What 
could  he  say  but  that  you  were  a  poet! — and  I  still 
worse!     Never  let  him  know  or  guess!'* 

"And  so  if  you  are  wise  and  would  be  happy 
(and  you  have  excellent  practical  sense  after  all, 
and  should  exercise  it)  you  must  leave  me — these 
thoughts  of  me,  I  mean  *  *  *  for  if  we  might 
not  be  true  friends  forever.  I  should  have  less 
courage  to  say  the  other  truth.  But  we  may  be 
friends  always  *  •  *  and  can  not  be  so  sep- 
arated that  your  happiness,  in  the  knowledge  of 
it,  will  not  increase  mine.  And  if  you  will  be 
persuaded  by  me,  as  you  say,  you  will  be  per- 
suaded thus  *  *  *  and  content  to  take  a 
resolution  and  force  your  mind  at  once  into 
another  channel.** 

Browning,  however,  pressed  his  suit;  but,  fear- 
ful lest  he  might  give  her  pain  by  his  persistency, 
he  said  he  was  willing  to  wait  patiently  until  she 
should  consent  to  their  marriage.     He  writes: 

**I  believe  in  you  absolutely,  utterly — I  believe 
that  when  you  bade  me,  that  time,  be  silent — that 
such  was  your  bidding,  and  I  was  silent — dare  I 
say  I  think  you  did  not  know  at*  that  time  the 
power  I  have  over  myself,  that  I  could  sit  and 
speak  and  listen  as  I  have  done  since?  I^et  me 
say  now — this  only  once — that  I  loved  you  from 
my  soul,  and  gave  you  my  life,  so  much  of  it  as 
you  would  take — and  all  that  is  done,  not  to  be 
altered  now;  it  was,  in  the  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ing, wholly  independent  of  any  return  on  your 
part.  I  will  not  think  on  extremes  you  might 
have  resorted  to;  as  it  is,  the  assurance  of  your 
friendship,  the  intimacy  to  which  you  admit  me, 
now,  make  the  truest,  deepest  joy  of  my  life — a 
joy  I  can  never  think  fugitive  while  we  are  in 
life,  because  I  know,  as  to  me,  I  could  not  willingly 
displease  you — while,  as  to  you,  your  goodness 
and  understanding  will  always  see  to  the  bottom 
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of  involuntary  or  ii^norant  faults — always  help  me 
to  correct  them.  I  have  done  now.  If  I  thought 
you  were  like  other  women  I  have  known,  I 
should  say  so  much! — but — (my  first  and  last 
word — I  believe  in  you!) — what  you  could  and 
would  give  me  of  your  affection,  you  would  give 
nobly  and  simply  as  a  giver — you  would  not  need 
that  I  tell  you— (/^//  you!) — what  would  be  su- 
preme happiness  to  me  in  the  event — however 
distant." 

Finally,  Miss   Barrett    consented   to    a    secret 

engagement,  and  about   this  time  Mr.  Browning 

writes: 

*•  Now,  love,  I  do  believe — now  when  I   am  ut- 
terly blessed    in  this  gift  of  your  love,  and  least 
able   to   imagine  what  I  should  do  without   it — I 
cannot  but  believe,  I  say,  that  had  you  given  me 
once  a  *  refusal' — clearly  derived  from   your  own 
feelings,  and  quite  apart  from  any  fancied  consid- 
erations for  my  interests;  had  this  come  upon  me, 
whether  slowly  but  inevitably  in  the  course  of 
events,  or  suddenly  as   precipitated  by    any   step 
of  mine  ;  I  should,  believing  you  ^  have  never  again 
renewed,  directly  or  indirectly,  such  solicitation  ; 
I  should  have   begun   to  count   how  many  other 
ways  were  yet  open  to  serve  you  and  devote  my 
self  to  you  but   from  the  outside,  now,  and  not  in 
your  livery  !     For  your  own  part  in  that  matter, 
seeing  it  with  all  the  light  you  have  since  given 
me  (and  then  not  inadequately  by  my  own  light), 
I  could,  I  do  kiss  your  feet,  kiss  every  letter  in 
your  name,  bless  you  with  my  whole  heart  and 
soul  if  I  could  pour  them  out,  from  me,  before  you, 
to  stay  and  be  yours ;  when  I  think  on  your  mo- 
tives and   pure   perfect  generosity.     It    was  the 
plainness  \Athat  which  determined  me  to  wait  and 
be  patient  and  grateful,  and  your  own  forever  in 
any  shape  or  capacity  you  might  please  to  accept. 
I   should   have    been    proud   beyond   measure- 
happy  past  all  desert,  to  call  and  be  allowed  to 
see  you  simply,  speak  with  you  and  be  spoken 
to — what   am   I  more  than  others  ?     Don't  think 
this   mock   humility — it  is  not — you    take  me  in 
your  mantel,  and  we  shine  together,  but  I  know 
my  part  in  it ! " 

It  was  agreed  that  the  wedding  should  occur  in 
the  spring  of  1846,  and  that  the  honeymoon 
should  be  spent  in  Italy.  Not  yet,  however,  did 
the  prospective  bride  dare  to  inform  her  father  of 
her  plans.  To  keep  the  matter  a  secret  from  him, 
she  had  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  all  her  relatives 
and  acquaintances,  save  only  one  sister,  Henrietta. 
Mrs.  Jameson  ^and  Miss  Mitford  were  not  even 
aware  that  she  knew  Browning.  That  Miss  Bar- 
rett felt  keenly  the  apparent  double-dealing  in 
her  actions  is  shown  in  the  following  letter,  dated 
March  26,  1846: 

**I  had  a  visitor  to-day — Mrs.  Jameson;  and 
when  she  went  away  she  left  me  ashamed  of  my- 
self—I felt  like  a  hypocrite — /,  who  was  not  born 
for  one,  I  think..  She  began  to  talk  of  you — 
talked  like  a  wise  woman,  which  she  is — led  me 
on  to  say  just  what  I  might  have  said  if  I  had  not 
known  you  (she  thoroughly  impressed  me  with 
the  notion  that  we  two  are  strangers!)  and  made 
me  quite  leap  in  my  chair  with  a  sudden  con- 
sciousness by  exclaiming  at  last,  *  I  am  really  glad 
to  hear  you  speak  so.' 


"  You  know,  while  we  were  talking,  I  felt  in- 
clined  both  to  laugh  and  to  cry,  and  if  I  had 
'givn  way'  the  least  she  would  have  been  consid- 
erably astounded.  As  it  was.  my  hands  were  so 
marble  cold  when  she  took  leave  of  me  that  she 
observed  it  and  began  making  apologies  for  ex- 
hausting me.  Now  here  is  a  strip  of  the  *world'— 
see  what  color  it  will  turn  to  presently  I  We  had 
better,  I  think,  go  further  than  to  our  siren's 
island— into  the  desert— shall  we  say  ?  Such 
stories  there  will  be !  For  certain,  I  shall  have 
seen  you  just  once  out  of  the  window!  Shall  you 
not  be  afraid  ?  Well— and  she  talked  of  Italy, 
too — it  was  before  she  talked  of  ^^«— and  she 
hoped  I  had  not  given  up  the  thoughts  of  going 
there.  To  which  I  said  that  '  I  had  not,  but  that 
it  seemed  like  scheming  to  travel  in  the  moon.' 
She  talked  of  a  difference,  and  set  down  the  moon 
traveling  as  simple  lunacy.  '  And  simply  lunati- 
cal,'  I  said  ;  *  my  thoughts,  if  chronicled,  would 
be  taken  to  be,  perhaps '—*  No,  no,  no!'  she  in- 
sisted, *  as  long  as  I  kept  to  the  earth  everything 
was  to  be  permitted  to  me.' " 

On  September  12,  1846,  they  were  quietly  mar- 
ried at  S.  Marylebone  Parish  Church,  and  a  week 
later  they  eloped  to  Paris.  Here  their  correspond- 
ence ends,  for  after  their  marriage  they  were 
never  separated. 
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John  Savary's  Reminiscences  of  Twenty-five  Years  Spent 

There  as  an  Official. 

When  I  came  to  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the 
spring  of  1870,  it  had  about  350,000  volumes  of 
books  and  half  as  many  pamphlets,  bound  and 
unbound.  Its  muster  roll  of  employes,  including 
porters  and  laborers,  did  not  exceed  20,  while  to- 
day it  has  180  names  of  employes  on  its  pay  roll 
in  the  new  building.  But  of  these  not  all  are  in 
the  library  service,  fully  one-half  being  employed 
about  the  building.  In  the  majestic  fabric  built 
at  a  cost  of  $6,000,000,  with  book  accommodation 
for  two  centuries  to  come,  say  between  4,000,000 
and  5,000,000  volumes,  with  its  new  executive 
head,  and  complete  organization  in  all  depart- 
ments, and  under  the  law  of  increase  established 
for  it  by  the  Copyright  Act  of  1870,  its  future 
growth,  progress  and  expansion  may  be,  if  not 
forecast,  in  a  manner  foreshadowed.  In  1872  the 
whole  number  of  articles  received  for  copyright 
was  11,070  (of  which  5,903  were  books  and  peri- 
odcals,  and  other  articles  5,167).  By  the  end  of  the 
present  year,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Register  of 
Copyright,  the  whole  number  of  such  articles  re- 
ceived will  amount  to  the  sum  total  of  80,000. 
That  is,  for  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  putting 
aside  all  additions  by  purchase,  gift  or  exchange, 
the  library  has  just  about  doubled  its  accessions 
once  in  eight  years,  while  the  average  annual  rate 
of  increase  has,  of  late  years,  been  about  2,000. 
lyct  us  now  fpr  ^  moment  take  just  one  glance 
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backward  at  the  Library  of  Congress  in  the  olden 
time.    Founded   in   1800  for    the    sole    and    ex- 
clusive   use    of    Congress    in    the    olden     time, 
and  hence  its  name,  its  growth  for  the   first  half 
century  was  indeed  slow.    It  numbered  in  1852 
only  55,000  volumes,  of  which  all  but  2,000  were 
destroyed  by  fire  in  December  of  that  year.    Con- 
gress  immediately  appropriated  $72,500  for  the 
restoration   of  the  building.    The  reconstructed 
portion  was  of  iron,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Spof- 
ford,  the  first  instance  of  the  use  of  that  material 
for  interior,  jfireproof  construction  in  any  public 
building  in  America.     This  was  the  second  fire 
which  had  occurred  in  the  library,  the  first  being 
when  the   Capitol  was  burned  by  the   British  in 
1814.     Mr.  Jefferson,  then  living  in  retirement  at 
Monticello,  and  being  financially  embarrassed, saw 
his  opportunity.    He  offered  his  entire  collection 
of  7,000  volumes  to  the  Library  of  Congress  as  the 
nucleus  of  a  new  collection.     He   put  his  initials 
T.  J.  (or  I.  T.)  wherever  those  letters  occur  in  the 
signature  of  every  book,  and  with   a  truly  pro- 
phetic instinct  and  foresight  of  what  the  nation's 
library  is,  and  should  be,  in  the  title  to  his  cata- 
logue accompanying  the  collection,  he  renamed  it 
the  Library  of  the  United  States.    It  is  no  longer 
the    Library  of   Congress,  and   that    inscription 
ought  surely  to  be  erased  from  the  facade  over  the 
entrance  to  the  rotunda  or  reading  room  of  the 
new  library  and  Mr.  Jefferson's  title  put  there  in- 
stead, because  it  is  the  United  States  Library  and 
every  citizen  of  this  country  has  a  personal  stake 
in  it. 

Under  the  old  regime  there  was  no  library  staff 
organization,  in  the  sense,  that  is,  of  a  division  or 
separation  into  distinct  compartments,  each  with 
a  responsible  head.  As  was  said  of  Napoleon,  he 
was  not  a  man  but  a  system,  so  the  only  system  in 
the  old  library  was  carried  in  the  brain  of  one 
man,  the  Librarian  of  Congress.  He  was  practi- 
cally everything;  he  took  not  only  the  knowledge 
of  all  things  in  the  library  to  be  his  province,  but 
he  took  all  the  provinces.  As  Librarian,  he  was 
naturally  and  of  course  made  keeper  of  the 
printed  books  and  custodian  of  all  the  manuscript, 
but  he  was  also  Register  of  Copyright,  chief  of 
staff  in  cataloguing,  overseer  of  the  bookbindery 
business,  letter  writer,  and  head  of  correspondence 
of  the  library,  and,  above  all,  the  central  bureau 
of  information  to  all  inquiring  Congressmen  and 
seekers  after  knowledge. 

With  so  many  irons  in  the  fire,  the  wonder  is 
where  he  found  time  for  that  multifariousness  of 
occupation  and  interest,  of  knowledge  and  of  ac- 
quisition that  distinguished  him.  He  saw  every 
book,  new  or  old,  that  came  into  the  library,  and 
a  glance  at  the  running  title,  head  lines  and  table 
of  contents  in  most  cases  satisfied  him ;  but  he 
could,  as  was  said  of  Dr.  Johnson,  tear  the  heart 


out  of  a  book  in  half  an  hour's  reading.  He  had 
a  *' speaking  acquaintance"  with  the  leading  and 
more  important  works  in  every  class  and  division 
of  the  great  library.  But  he  never  claimed,  if 
others  claimed  for  him,  that  he  knew  every  book 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.  That  claim,  if  it  was 
ever  made,  was  not  true,  but  it  is  true  that  he 
knew  the  library  like  a  book  and  could  describe 
its  contents.  If  any  doubt  exists  on  that  point 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  report  on  the  **condi- 
tion  of  the  Library  of  Congress,"  (March,  1897,) 
wherein  Mr.  Spofford  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Library  takes  up,  suc- 
cessively, each  01  its  forty-four  chapters  and  de- . 
scribes  in  detail  exhaustively  and  from  memory 
the  main  features,  the  important  acquisitions,  the 
leading  works  and  characteristics. 

It  appears  to  me  as  one  of  the  most  marvelous 
feats  of  memory  ever  achieved  by  man.  It  was 
once  indiscreetly  said  that  this  man  knew  every 
book  that  was  ever  printed  !  This,  of  course,  was 
impossible  ;  but  he  knew  a  world  of  books,  and 
of  those  in  the  library  he  could  produce  at  any 
time  almost  any  book  that  was  called  for.  When 
he  tapped  the  bell  and  gave  his  order  if  the  at- 
tendant hesitated,  he  would  say  :  "Go  to  such 
chapter,  to  such  an  alcove,  and  on  such  a  shelf,  in 
such  a  binding,  find  and  bring  me  that  book." 
This  was  often  done  to  the  admiration  of  the 
caller,  though  an  every-day  affair  to  the  attendant 
at  the  desk.  His  previous  experience  as  a  book- 
seller and  newspaper  correspondent  gave  him  a 
commercial  knowledge  of  books  that  was  useful  in 
buying  and  ordering  books  for  the  library,  to 
which  was  added  in  time  the  vastly  superior 
knowledge  of  book  values  and  appreciations.  In 
short,  he  was  an  authority,  and  second  to  none,  on 
all  that  relates  to  the  uses  and  administration  of 
books  in  this  country. 

Of  the  former  Assistant  Librarians  I  can  here 
only  speak  of  those  who  are  either  dead  and  gone 
or  are  no  longer  connected  with  the  institution. 
Mr.  Vinton,  who  at  one  time  had  charge  of  the 
catalogue,  resigned  to  become  Librarian  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  He  is  no  longer  living. 
Dr.  Theodore  N.  Gill,  one  of  the  first  naturalists 
in  this  country  or  any  other,  and  an  authority  in 
his  own  specialty  (fossil  fishes),  was  also  em- 
ployed on  the  catalogue;  and  the  tyro  in  cata- 
loguing, as  well  as  some  who  were  not  tyros,  had 
reason  to  remember  the  "snap  shots"  of  the  doctor 
in  revision  of  their  author  and  title  cards,  and  the 
"landscapes"  he  used  to  make  of  them!  The 
doctor,  a  pronounced  Darwinian  and  evolutionist, 
has  a  fine  philosophical  intellect,  and  is  still  very 
much  absorbed  in  his  scientific  work,  but  his 
worst  enemy  would  hardly  wish  him  back  again 
at  a  task  so  uncongenial  and  so  little  remunera- 
tive to  a  man  of  his  ability.    Able  men,  indeed,  in 
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libraries  or  elsewhere,  are  not  always  to  be  had 
for  the  asking)  and  they  were  rather  repelled  from 
a  sefvice  where  they  had  no  province  of  their 
own,  no  definite  duties  to  perform,  but,  like  a 
clerk  or  call  boy,  were  subject  to  the  will  and  in- 
vasion of  another,  and  where,  whatever  they  did 
or  did  not  do,  they  could  draw  their  salary,  but 
could  get  neither  credit,  glory,  nor  advancement. 
All  men  in  proportion  to  their  ability  love  to  be 
trusted  with  power  and  responsibility.  They  wish 
to  rule  in  their  own  province,  but  where  there  are 
no  provinces — alas! 

There  is  also  a  Dr.  Roberts,  who  is  to-day  a 
shining  light  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of 
whom  it  is  claimed  that  as  a  cataloguer  he  never 
made  a  mistake.  If  so  he  was  a  marvel  and  a  mir- 
acle of  correctness,  for  it  is  almost  an  adage  that 
if  you  want  to  take  the  conceit  of  correctness  out 
of  a  man  let  him  make  and  publish  a  catalogue. 
The  writer  is  free  to  confess  that  he  made  mis- 
takes, but  these  were  mostly  clerical  and  some- 
times the  result  of  being  overdriven  and  hurried 
in  work  that  could  not  wait.  Such  mistakes  are 
easily  detected  and  corrected,  as  they  were,  and 
the  author  brought  to  book  by  the  lynx-eyed 
library  chief.  But  did  he  always  or  often  know 
of  the  painful  searchings  requisite  to  fix  a  date  or 
discover  an  authorship?  Was  he  aware  of  the 
many  journeyings  to  remote  parts  of  the  library, 
the  **up  hill  and  down  dale,"  to  attic  or  cellerage, 
for  the  necessary  rummaging  in  old  magazines 
and  newspapers,  in  directories,  almanacs  and 
encyclopedias,  in  private  memoirs,  and  biographi- 
cal dictionaries,  in  obituaries  and  genealogies,  in 
order  to  determine  the  spelling,  or  to  obtain  the 
full  Christian  and  surname,  the  author's  epoch 
(date  of  his  birth  and  death),  and  any  other  cir- 
cumstance calculated  to  throw  light  on  the  author 
or  authorship  in  question?  And  often  it  was 
necessary  to  identify  the  particular  Smith,  Jones 
or  Robinson  amid  the  "innumerable  caravan"  of 
such  who  had  long  since  moved  "to  the  pale 
realms  of  shade,"  and  to  be  *'called  back"  only  by 
the  most  patient  and  persistent  of  researches? 
Did  he  know,  this  Admirable  Chrichton  of  a  Li- 
brarian, of  the  many  obstacles  and  impediments 
placed  in  the  way  of  a  man  who  had  work  to  do, 
but  not  always  the  means  at  hand  for  doing  it — 
some  special  bibliography  that  was  always  want- 
ing; some  wanted  work  of  reference  which  had 
gone  to  the  bindery;  some  library  aid  or  aids,  and 
there  were  many  such  we  ought  to  have  pos- 
sessed, but  did  not,  and  those  we  had  were  par- 
celed out  and  scattered  like  tools  over  a  ten-acre 
lot? 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for  want  of  a 
suitable  workroom  and  of  tools  convenient  to  our 
hand,  fully  one-half  of  the  time  was  spent  and 
often  wasted  in  these  journeyings  and  explora- 


tions. The  library  itself  was  most  deficient  in 
recent  bibliography.  It  was  nowhere  up  to  date; 
in  countries  like  Holland,  Belgium,  Russia,  Scan- 
dinavia, France  even,  and  notably  in  the  Central 
and  South  American  States  and  in  Mexico,  it  was 
anywhere  from  ten  to  twenty  years  behind  the 
times.  And  what  was  even  more  exasperating, 
the  current  literary  news  and  publications,  like 
the  Publisher^  Weekly,  the  Bookman,  and  even 
the  Library  Journal^  the  London  Athenaum  and 
Academy,  the  bulletins  of  the  Boston  Public,  Har- 
vard, Cornell,  and  other  libraries,  were  not  open 
and  accessible,  but  to  be  seen  and  had  only  by 
permission  of  the  man  who  kept  them  habitually 
under  lock  and  key.  My  colleague — there  was 
but  one  for  a  long  time  associated  with  me  in 
cataloguing — tasted  also  the  full  bitterness  of 
these  trials  and  deprivations,  but  he  knew  as  well 
as  I  the  futility  of  complaint,  remonstrance  or 
petition;  such  things  were  inconvenient,  but  they 
were  accepted  as  part  of  the  conditons  which  han- 
dicapped our  labors. 

Instead  of  commanding  or  being  able  to  com- 
mand the  entire  bibliographical  resources  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  meagre,  as  in  some  respects 
its  then  resources  were,  we  had,  in  general,  to 
content  ourselves  with  the  very  ordinary,  and 
often  obsolete,  authorities  at  hand.  When  these 
failed  us,  as  often  they  did,  in  the  important  mat- 
ter of  a  date  or  of  the  full  Christian  and  surname 
of  the  author,  we  had  to  resort  to  more  unconven- 
tional and  remote  sources  of  information.  I  had 
a  fixed  theory  and  belief  that  every  needed  item 
of  information fortheintelligentcataloguingof  any 
work  existed  somewhere,  in  some  book,  person  or 
writing.  It  was  a  problem  of  what,  where  and  how 
— to  find  it.  If  the  book  was  in  the  library,  it  was 
my  business  to  find  it.  If  not  in  this  library,  it 
might  be  in  another;  and  if  not  in  any  book  or 
library,  it  might  be  in  the  memory  of  a  living  per- 
son, or  in  some  record,  like  the  old  London  Sta- 
tioners' entries,  or  Doctors'  Commons.  On  this 
presupposition  I  framed  my  inquiries  and  started 
on  my  line  of  investigation,  often  with  the  best 
results. 

I  think  I  may  also  claim  the  beginning  of  a 
novel  method  of  research — novel  as  regards  the 
Library  of  Congress,  though  it  has  often  been 
used  before,  and  always  will  be  used  by  students 
and  investigators.  This  was  a  circular  letter  of 
inquiry  which  I  composed  under  the  direction  of 
the  chief,  and  which  was  sent  out  under  his  sig- 
nature to  publishers,  booksellers,  librarians  and 
others  who  were  likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
authorship  of  anonymous  and  pseudonymous 
works.  A  penalty  envelope  was  inclosed  along 
with  the  circular,  and  the  return  mail  usually 
brought  an  answer  with  the  coveted  information. 
In  this  way  hundreds  of  authorships  bitberto  con- 
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cealed  and  not  generally  known  were  added  to 
the  vast  stores  of  bibliographic  lore  already  accu- 
mulated and  embodied  in  the  card  catalogue. 

In  my  view,  though  it  seem  to  be  the  case  of  a 
man  magnifying  his  office,  there  is  no  conceivable 
work  in  a  library  which  is  greater  than,  or  in  value 
and  importance  equal  to,  work  on  the  catalogue. 
If  library  administration  is  also  important,  yet  into 
what  confusion  would  the  bureau  of  administra- 
tion fall,  and  to  what  complexion  would  it  come, 
without  a  good  up-to-date  catalogue?  So  con- 
stantly in  use  is  it,  and  so  necessary  to  the 
service  of  the  public,  that  the  card  catalogue  of  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  lately  been  moved  from 
the  cataloguing  room  and  workshop,  where  it  is 
most  needed  by  the  cataloguers,  to  the  place 
where  it  is  under  the  immediate  eye  and  control 
of  the  superintendent  of  the  reading  room  and  his 
corps  of  assistants,  for  the  reason  that  they  cannot 
do  without  it.  When  I  entered  the  service  the 
art  of  cataloguing  was,  so  to  say,  in  its  infancy, 
when  I  left  it,  it  had  so  far  advanced  as  to  have  a 
well-defined  code  of  procedure  and  to  demand  not 
merely  a  certain  grade  of  qualifications  on  the 
part  of  the  cataloguer,  but  an  amount  of  skill  and 
training  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  long  prac- 
tice and  improved  by  daily  exercise. 

It  is  not  enough  to-day  to  know  the  name  in 
full  of  your  author  and  his  latest  title,  if  he  had 
one;  you  must  know  his  age  and  country;  his 
time  and  place,  his  epoch,  and  forget  not  to  add 
his  birth  and  death  dates  to  the  name  at  top  of  the 
card  over  the  title.  The  title,  brief  and  compact, 
after  weeding  from  it  every  superfluous  word 
should  be  simplicity  itself;  it  should  contain  all 
that  is  essential  and  nothing  that  is  non-essential. 
The  best  title  that  I  ever  saw  was  compressed  into 
a  single  word,  **Voltaire,"  being  a  monograph  on 
that  writer  by  John  Morley.  Then  follows  title 
with  notation  and  description  of  the  work,  and 
last  but  not  least  qf  all,  the  date. 

If  I  were  to  be  asked  what  is  the  most  import- 
ant thing  to  be  noted  in  cataloguing  a  book,  I 
should  say,  uniquely, the  date.  And  the  next  in 
importance — the  date.  And  the  next?  I  should 
answer  still — the  date!  It  is  the  habit  of  knavish 
booksellers  to  omit  the  date,  hoping  thereby  to 
deceive  their  readers  into  the  belief  that  the  book 
is  of  more  recent  date  than  it  really  is;  but  if  the 
book  be  copyrighted,  the  date  of  entry,  and  hence 
of  publication,  will  generally  be  found  on  the 
reverse  of  title.  The  cataloguer  who  knows  not 
the  date  knows  nothing,  then,  which  he  ought  to 
know.  After  the  date,  and  underneath  the  title, 
if  there  be  room  for  a  bibliographic  note,  though 
not  required,  it  may  be  often  useful  to  note  some 
circumstance  or  event,  say  the  most  significant 
fact  in  the  life  of  the  author,  or  some  illuminating 
sentence  of  criticism  on  the  man  and  his  works. 


The  cataloguer,  in  aid  of  his  judgment  in  such 
matters,  will,  of  course,  seek  the  highest  and  most 
authoritative  sources  of  criticism;  he  will  not  neg- 
lect any  means  toward  that  crowning  work  of  a 
bibliographer  which  aims  to  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  the  facts  necessary  to  weigh  and  to 
understand  his  author,  including  the  assignment 
of  rank  of  any  production  in  its  class,  and  of  its 
class  in  the  general  scale  of  book  values  and 
appreciations. 

These,  to  a  first-class  cataloguer  and  library 
worker,  may  now  fairly  be  reckoned  among  the 
important  duties  and  requirements  of  his  position. 
They  are  not  to  be  learned  in  a  day  or  a  year;  a 
lifetime  would  hardly  suffice  to  grasp  them  in  all 
their  complexity  and  obscurity,  in  their  crypto- 
gamic  evolutions  of  the  innermost  secrets  of  life 
and  authorship,  and  the  deciphering  of  the  same 
by  the  veteran  expert  and  bibliographer.  Poe» 
with  his  fine,  unerring  instinct  of  authorship  and 
his  vast  analytical  and  reasoning  powers,  would 
have  made  a  capital  worker,  an  ideal  bibliog- 
rapher. Indeed  the  genius  of  poetry  and  of 
mathematics  is  not  too  high  for  him  who  aspires 
to  tread  the  summits  of  this  noble  profession. 

John  Savary. 
* 

The  Author  And  His  Books. 


BY  JOEI.   BENTON. 

A  prevalent  but  curious  misconception  rests  in 
many  intelligent  minds  concerning  the  author  and 
his  books.  Whether  he  is  supposed  to  secrete 
their  spiritual  contents  by  some  such  autonomy 
as  that  by  which  the  spider  draws  out  his  web,  or 
whether  it  is  believed  that  a  Good  Fairy  whispers 
thair  contents  over  his  shoulder,  leaving  him 
mothing  to  do  but  to  write  down,  with  that 
supreme  ecstasy  that  attends  all  modes  of  creation, 
their  inspired  pages,  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
Some  such  easy  way,  at  any  rate,  it  must  be  by 
which  the  author  makes  his  books,  if  a  consider- 
ably wide  public  presumption  is  correct.  For 
that  presumption  is  not  only  that  be  has  an  un- 
limited number  of  each  book  that  he  puts  forth  to 
give  away,  but  that  this  giving  costs  him  nothing. 
In  the  world  in  which  all  authors  have  lived  up  to 
date  this  conception  of  them  is  not  true,  but  in  the 
imaginary  Alice-in- Wonderland-like  one  which 
the  presumption  implies,  it  is  assumed  to  be  true. 

He  must  be  a  very  obscure  author,  indeed,  if  he 
has  arisen  high  enough  to  go  inside  of  board  or 
paper  covers  even,  who  has  not  met  with  at  least 
a  dozen  requests  for  his  book  before  it  has  been 
in  the  hands  or  the  trade  a  week.  Persons  whom 
you  have  met  but  slightly,  and  many  whom  you 
have  never  met  or  known  until  the  request  comes, 
ask  you,  with  the  serenest  confidence,  for  a  copy 
of  the  volume.    The  request  may  not  always  be 
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decorated  with  an  interrogation  point.  It  often 
takes  another,  but  just  as  pressing,  form.  Com- 
monly it  is  a  glowing  rhetorical  assurance  of  the 
gladness  that  would  ensnare  and  enliven  their 
hearts  if  you  would  give  the  importunate  persons 
a  copy.  "  It  would  be  treasured  so  much  "  Or, 
"  Coming  from  you,  it  would  be  so  delightful." 

Who  can  be  brave  enough  to  resist  such  appre- 
ciative— not  to  say  diplomatic— charming  as  all 
this  ?  In  a  thickly  peopled  world  where  celebri- 
ties are  so  scarce,  pro  rata  to  the  mass,  doesn't 
this  homage  distinctly  say  that  you  are  one  of 
them  ?  You  may  have  been  doubting  for  years 
whether  all  your  life's  work  has  made  a  visible 
ripple  in  human  minds,  or  on  the  sea  of  seething 
thought ;  but,  hearing  the  song  of  these  seductive 
sirens,  how  can  you  longer  doubt  yourself,  or  de- 
press your  status?  Why  not  surrender  to  these 
appeals,  and  admit  that  you  are  among  The  Im- 
mortals, if  giving  away  a  goodly  number  of  your 
books  will  cheat  the  Lethean  stream  and  rescue 
you  from  oblivion  ? 

It  is  true  that  other  commodities  will  not  come 

to  the  author  by  any  similar  appeal  on  his  part. 

He  cannot  say  to  the  carriage-maker  how  much 

joy  it  would  afford  him  to  have  as  a  gift  from  his 

shop  merely  a  small  phaeton,  and  assure  him  of 

the  summit  to   which   his  gratitude  would  arise 

whenever  he  took   a   turn  with  it  on  the  street. 

Nor  are  there  any  other  solid  goods  that  he  can 

expect  to  sorcerize  and  capture  in  such  a  way. 

For  raiment  and  furniture,  and  the  general  run  of 

practical  things,  are  material  choses  which  cannot 

be  called  to  us  by   any   hypnotism  short  of  the 

tinkle  of  hard-earned  dollars  ;  while  the  goods  of 

the  literary  shop  seem  shadowy,  uncertain   and 

spiritual.  The  book  cannot  last  for  the  author 
or  his  assigns  over  forty-two  years.  It  may  not 
have  an  income  value  at  all ;  and,  if  it  should 
have,  is  it  not  a  sort  of  simony  to  sell  the  things 
of  the  spirit  ? 

It  is  certainly  the  author's  desire  to  have  his 
books  go  to  every  place  where  they  are  wanted. 
He  likes  to  know  they  will  be  read  and  cherished. 
His  whole  small-salaried  life  and  his  incurable 
and  persistent  devotion  to  his  craft  are  a  confes- 
sion that  there  is  something  greater  moving  him 
than  the  Philistine's  pursuit  of  greedy  gain. 
But,  alas !  he  lacks  Midas'  gift.  He  has  rather 
its  antithesis.  Nothing  that  he  touches  turns  to 
much  gold — unless  he  is  a  Kipling  or  of  some 
equivalent  brand  ;  and  books  cost  money.  It  is  a 
dreadful  secret  for  one  to  be  so  free  with ;  but  it 
must  come  out.  Even  the  book  the  author  himself 
writes  he  has  to  buy,  just  as  he  must  buy  Carlyle's, 
or  Ruskin's,  or  Holmes,  or  anybody's.  The  very 
few  copies  he  gets  allotted  him  by  courtesy — say 
they  are  a  dozen — he  must  give  to  a  very  few  of 
his  lifelong  friends  and  to  near  relatives,  if  he  has 
any  copies  left  after  he  has  reciprocated  with  the 
authors  who  have  already  given  him  their  books. 
But  he  has  a  thousand  friends  besides,  and  often 
more — and  of  siren  admirers  an  innumerable  mul- 


titude. If  he  is  to  please  them  all  he  must  simply 
buy  and  give  away  an  entire  first  edition.  Noth- 
ing less  would  fulfill  the  real  equities  and  make 
the  author  impartial. 

The  misconception  with  which  I  began  is  made 
plainer  when  I  assure  the  reader  that  a  good 
friend  said  to  me  once,  in  explanation  of  the 
chronic  request :  "  Why  !  I  thought  the  publisher 
gave  you  two  hundred  or  more  copies."  He 
might  have  thought  the  publisher  gave  the  stamps 
with  which  to  mail  them.  My  dear,  but  hallu- 
cinated friend,  the  Millennium  has  not  yet  ar- 
rived ;  but  it  will  have  passed  its  meridian  when 
this  generosity  happens.  I  will  gladly  go  with  a 
Diogenes  lantern  through  every  town  in  this 
country,  if  I  can  be  assured  thereby  that  I  can 
find  such  a  publisher  as  this. 

What  James  Russell  Lowell  is  quoted  as  say- 
ing ought  to  have  a  broader  publicity  while  so 
much  current  misapprehension  of  the  author  and 
his  books  remains.  An  enthusiastic  and  charming 
young  lady  once  said  to  him  something  like  this  ; 
**  Oh,  Mr.  Lowell,  I  should  be  so  happy  if  you 
would  give  me  one  of  your  books."  "My  dear 
madam,"  said  Lowell  very  blandly  in  reply,  "well, 
if  an  author's  friends  won't  buy  his  books,  who 
will  ?  " — Literature. 


Illumination. 

Not  until  recently  has  the  illuminating  art  such 
as  was  in  use  centuries  ago  received  much  atten- 
tion in  this  or  other  countries.  In  the  Lenox 
library  in  New  York  may  be  seen  the  famous 
Gutenberg  Bible  magnificently  embellished  by 
some  professional  illuminators.  These  artists,  who 
were  living  in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries,  before 
the  art  of  printing  was  discovered  and  who 
brought  the  illuminating  art  to  a  high  state  of  per- 
fection, left  no  successors.  With  the  introduction 
of  the  art  of  bookmaking  by  the  use  of  moveable 
types,  the  illuminating  art  fell  into  disuse  and  did 
not  reappear  until  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
The  monasteries  of  England,  France,  Germany  and 
other  countries  produced  manuscripts  in  parch- 
ments in  great  numbers.  It  is  estimated  that  there 
are  nearly  a  million  hand-written  parchments  in 
the  libraries  of  the  world,  and  yet  there  are  few 
even  among  the  scholars  and  antiquaries  who 
know  even  the  appearance  or  value  of  illuminated 
manuscripts  of  the  early  centuries.  While  it  is 
true  that  the  art  of  illumination  as  originally  prac- 
ticed in  the  embellishment  of  Bibles  and  historical 
and  poetical  works  has  changed  places  with  mod- 
em book  illustrations,  it  remains  in  practice  in 
many  cities  of  the  Old  World,  as  was  seen  in  the 
making  of  documents  and  testimonials  giving  Gen. 
Grant  "the  freedom  of  the  city,"  during  his  trav- 
els, and  which  are  now  on  exhibition  in  the  na- 
tional museum  at  Washington.  There  is  also  a 
society  of  illuminations  and  miniaturists  in  Paris 
which  holds  an  annual  exhibition.  There  are 
few  in  this  country  who  are  specially  interested 
in  the  illuminating  art,  as  few  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  devote  to  it.  A  young  man  in  New 
York,  by  the  name  of  William  C.  Bambuigh,  has 
from  a  genuine  love  of  the  art,  executed,  outside 
of  his  regular  business  hours,  some  exceedingly 
beautiful  illuminations  in  connection  with  the 
works  of  Holmes,  Emerson,  Lowell  and  others. 
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Books  Condemned  to  be  Burnt. 

SIXTBENTH   CENTURY  BOOK-FIRES. 

Fire,  which  is  the  destruction  of  so  many  things, 
and  destined,  according  to  old  Indian  belief,  one 
day  to  destroy  the  world,  is  so  peculiarly  the 
enemy  of  books,  that  the  worm  itself  is  not  more 
fatal  to  them.  Whole  libraries  have  fallen  a  prey 
to  the  flames,  and  oftener,  alas  I  by  design  than 
accident;  the  warrior  alway,  whether  Alexander 
at  Persepolis,  Antiochus  at  Jerusalem,  Caesar  and 
Omar  at  Alexandria,  or  General  Ulrich  at  Stras- 
burg  (in  1870),  esteeming  it  among  the  first  duties 
of  his  barbarous  calling  to  consign  ideas  and  arts 
to  destruction. 

But  these  are  the  fires  of  indiscriminate  rage, 
due  to  the  natural  antagonism  between  civilization 
and  military  barbarism ;  it  is  fire,  indiscriminately 
applied,  that  attaches  a  special  interest  and  value 
to  books  condemned  to  it.  Whether  the  sentence 
has  come  from  Pope  or  Archbishop,  Parliament  or 
King,  the  book  so  sentenced  has  a  claim  on  our 
curiosity,  and  as  often  on  our  respect  as  our  dis- 
dain. Fire,  indeed,  has  been  spoken  of  as  the 
blue  ribbon  of  literature,  and  many  a  modern 
author  may  fairly  regret  that  such  a  distinction  is 
no  longer  attainable  in  these  days  of  enlightened 
advertisement. 

To  collect  books  that  have  been  dishonored— or 
honored — in  this  way,  books  that  at  the  risk  of 
heavy  punishment  have  been  saved  from  the  pub- 
lic fire  or  the  common  hangman,  is  no  mean 
amusement  for  a  bibliophile.  Some  collect  books 
for  their  bindings,  some  for  their  rarity,  a  minority 
for  their  contents;  but  he  who  collects  a  fire- 
library  makes  all  these  considerations  secondary 
to  the  associations  of  his  books  with  the  lives  of 
their  authors  and  their  place  in  the  history  of 
ideas.  Perhaps  he  is  thereby  the  more  rational 
collector,  if  reason  at  all  need  be  considered  in 
the  matter;  for  if  my  whim  pleases  myself,  let 
him  go  hang  who  disdains  or  disapproves  of  it. 

All  the  books  of  such  a  library  are  not,  of 
course,  suitable  for  general  reading,  there  being 
not  a  few  disgraceful  ones  among  them  that  fully 
deserved  the  stigma  intended  for  them.  But  most 
are  innocent  enough,  and  many  of  them  as  dull 
as  the  authors  of  their  condemnation ;  whilst 
others,  again,  are  so  sparkling  and  well  written 
that  I  wish  it  were  possible  to  rescue  them  from 
the  oblivion  that  enshrouds  them  even  more 
thickly  than  the  dust  of  centuries.  The  English 
books  of  this  sort  naturally  stand  apart  from  their 
foreign  rivals,  and  may  be  roughly  classified  ac- 
cording as  they  deal  with  the  affairs  of  State  or 
Church.  The  original  flavor  has  gone  from  many 
of  them,  like  the  scent  from  dried  flowers,  with 
the  dispute  or  ephemeral  motive  that  gave  rise  to 
them ;  but  a  new  flavor  from  that  very  fact  has 


taken  the  place  of  the  old,  of  the  same  sort  that 
attaches  to  the  relics  of  extinct  religions  or  of  by- 
gone forms  of  life. 

The  history  of  our  country  since  the  days  of 
printing  is  exactly  reflected  in  its  burnt  literature, 
and  so  little  has  the  public  fire  been  any  respecter 
of  class  or  dignity,  that  no  branch  of  intellectual 
activity  has  failed  to  contribute  some  author  whose 
work,  or  works,  has  been  consigned  to  the  flames. 
Our  greatest  poets,  philosophers,  bishops,  lawyers, 
novelists,  heads  of  colleges,  are  all  represented  in 
my  collection,  forming  indeed  a  motley  but  no  in- 
sipid soci^ety.  wherein  the  gravest  questionsof  gov- 
ernment and  the  deepest  problems  of  speculation 
are  handled  with  freedom,  and  men  who  were 
most  divided  in  their  lives  meet  at  last  in  a  com- 
mon bond  of  harmony.  Cowell,  the  friend  of  pre- 
rogative, finds  himself  here  side  by  side  with 
Milton,  the  republican;  and  Sachevereil,  the  high 
churchman,  in  close  company  with  Tindal  and 
Defoe. 

For  nearly  300  years  the  rude  censorship  of  fire 
was  applied  to  literature  in  England,  beginning 
naturally  in  that  fierce  religious  war  we  call  the 
Reformation,  which  practically  constitutes  the  his- 
tory of  England  for  some  two  centuries.  The 
first  grand  occasion  of  book-burning  was  in 
response  to  the  Pope's  sentence  against  Martin 
Luther,  when  Wolsey  went  in  state  to  St.  Paul's, 
and  many  of  Luther's  publications  were  burned  in 
the  churchyard  during  a  sermon  against  them  by 
Fisher,  Bishop  of  Rochester  (1521). 

But  the  first  printed  work  by  an  Englishnian 
that  was  so  treated  was  actually  the  Gospel.  The 
story  is  too  familiar  to  repeat,  of  the  two  occasions 
on  which  Tyndale's  New  Testament  in  English 
was  burnt  before  Old  St.  Paul's;  but  in  pausing  to 
reflect  that  the  book  which  met  with  this  .fiery 
fate,  and  whose  author  ultimately  met  with  the 
same,  is  now  sold  in  England  by  the  million  (for 
our  received  version  is  substantially  Tyndale's), 
one  can  only  stand  aghast  at  the  irony  of  the  fear- 
ful contrast,  which  so  widely  separated  the  laborer 
from  his  triumph.  But  perhaps  we  can  scarcely 
wonder  that  our  ancestors,  after  centuries  of  men- 
tal blindness,  should  have  tried  to  bum  the  light 
they  were  unable  to  bear,  causing  it  thereby  only 
to  shine  the  brighter. 

It  certainly  spread  with  remarkable  celerity; 
for  in  1546  it  became  necessary  to  command  all 
persons  possessing  them  to  deliver  to  the  bishop, 
or  sheriff,  to  be  openly  burnt,  all  works  in  English 
purporting  to  be  written  by  Frith,  Tyndale,  Wic- 
liff,  Joye,  Basil,  Bale,  Barnes,  Coverdale,  Turner, 
or  Tracy.  The  extreme  rarity  and  costliness  of 
works  of  these  men  are  the  measure  of  the  com- 
pleteness with  which  this  order  was  carried  out; 
but  not  of  its  success,  for  the  ideas  survived  the 
books  which  contained  them.    A  list  of  the  books 
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is  given  in  Foxe  (v.  566),  and  comprises  twelve  by 
Coverdale,  twenty -eight  by  Bale,  thirteen  by  Basil 
(alias  Becon),  ten  by  Frith,  nine  by  Tyndale,  seven 
by  Joye,  six  by  Turner,  three  by  Barnes.  Some 
of  these  may  still  be  read,  but  more  are  uon  exis- 
tent. A  complete  account  of  them  and  their 
authors  would  almost  amount  to  a  history  of  the 
Reformation  itself;  but  as  they  were  burned  indis- 
criminately, as  heretical  books,  they  have  not  the 
same  interest  that  attaches  to  books  specifically 
condemned  as  heretical  or  seditious  Such  of  them, 
however,  as  a  book-lover  can  light  upon — and  pay 
for — are,  of  course,'  treasures  of  the  highest  order. 
Great  numbers  of  books  were  burned  in  the 
reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  Mary,  but  it  is  not  till 
the  reign  of  the  latter  that  a  particular  book  stands 
forward  as  mal-teated  in  this  way.  And,  indeed, 
so  many  men  were  burned  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Mary,  that  the  burning  of  particular  books  may 
well  have  passed  unnoticed,  though  pyramids  of 
Protestant  volumes,  as  Mr.  D'Israeli  says,  were 
burned  in  those  few  years  of  intolerance  rampant 
and  triumphant.  The  "Historic  of  Italic,"  by 
William  Thomas  (1549),  is  sometimes  said  (on 
what  authority  I  know  not)  to  have  been  not  merely 
burned,  but  burned  by  the  common  hangman,  at 
this  time.  If  so,  it  is  the  first  that  achieved  a  dis- 
tinction which  is  generally  claimed  for  Prynne's 
**Histriomastix  (1633).  The  fact  of  the  mere  burn- 
ingis  of  itself  likely  enough,  forThomas  wrote  very 
freely  of  the  clergy  at  Rome  and  of  Pope  Paul  III. : 
**By  report,  Rome  is  not  without  40,000  harlots, 
maintained  for  the  most  part  by  the  clergy  and 
and  their  followers."  *'0h  I  what  a  world  it  is  to 
see  the  pride  and  abomination  that  the  churchmen 
there  maintain."  Yet  Thomas  himself  had  held  a 
Church  living,  and  had  been  clerk  of  the  Council 
to  Edward  VI.  He  was  among  the  ablest  men  of 
his  time,  and  wrote,  among  other  works,  a  lively 
defense  of  Henry  VIII.  in  a  work  called  **Pere- 
gryne,"  on  the  title-page  of  which  are  these  lines  : 

*'He  that  dieth  with  honour,  liveth  for  ever, 
And  the  defamed  dead  recovereth  never." 

And  a  sadly  inglorious  death  was  destined  to  be 
tis  own.  For,  shortly  after  Wyatt's  insurrection, 
he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  Wyatt  at  his  own  trial 
declaring  that  the  conspiiacy  to  assassinate  Queen 
Mary  when  out  walking  was  Thomas*,  he  himself 
having  been  opposed  to  it.  For  this  cause,  at  all 
events,  Thomas  was  hanged  and  quartered  in  May 
i554»  and  his  head  set  the  next  day  upon  London 
Bridge.  He  assured  the  crowd,  in  a  speech  before 
his  execution,  that  he  died  for  his  country.  Wood 
says  he  was  of  a  hot,  fiery  spirit,  that  had  sucked 
in  damnable  principles.  Possibly  they  were  not 
otherwise  than  sensible,  for  if  he  died  on  Wyatt's 
evidence  alone,  one  cannot  feel  sure  that  he  died 
justly.  But  had  the  insurrection  only  succeeded, 
'^  curious  to  think   what  an  amount  of  misery 


might  have  been  spared  to  England,  and  how  dark 
a  page  been  lacking  from  the  history  of  Christian- 
ity! 

Thomas'  book  was  republished  in  1561;  but  the 
first  edition,  that  of  1549,  is,  of  course,  the  right 
one  to  possess;  though  its  fate  has  caused  it  to  be 
extremely  rare. 

Coming  now  to  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign,  the  com- 
parative rarity  of  book-burning  is  an  additional 
testimony  to  the  wisdom  of  her  government.  But 
(to  say  nothing  of  books  that  were  prohibited  or 
got  their  printers  or  authors  into  trouble)  certain 
works,  religious,  political,  and  poetical,  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  publicly  burned^  and  they 
are  works  that  curiously  illustrate  the  manners  of 
the  time. 

The  most  important  under  the  first  of  these 
heads  are  the  translations  of  the  works  of  Hen- 
drick  Niclas,  of  Leyden,  Father  of  the  Family  of 
Love,  or  House  of  Charity,  which  were  thought 
dangerous  enough  to  be  burned  by  Royal  Pro- 
clamation on  October  13th,  1579;  so  that  such 
works  as  the  "Joyful  Message  of  the  Kingdom," 
"Peace  upon  Earth,"  'The  Prophecy  of  the  Spirit 
of  Love,"  and  others,  are  now  exceedingly  rare 
and  costly.  There  are  many  extracts  from  the 
firstof  these  in  Knewstub's  "Confutation  of  its  mon- 
strous and  horrible  blasphemies"  (1579)*  wherein 
I  fail  to  recognize  either  the  blasphemies  or  their 
confutation,  nor  do  I  find  anything  but  sense  in 
Niclas'  letter  to  two  daughters  of  Warwick,  whom 
he  seeks  to  dissuade  from  suffering  death  on  a  mat- 
ter of  conformity  to  certain  Church  ceremonies. 
He  insists  on  the  life  or  spirit  of  Christ  as  of  more 
importance  than  any  ceremony.  "How  well 
would  they  do  who  do  now  extol  themselves  before 
the  simple,  and  say  that  they  are  the  preachers  of 
Christ,  if  they  would  first  learn  to  know  Christ 
before  they  made  themselves  ministers  of  Him!" 
"Whatever  is  served  without  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
it  is  an  abomination  to  God."  Nevertheless  the 
young  persons  seem  to  have  preferred  death  to 
his  very  sensible  advice. 

Probably  the  Family  of  Love  were  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  both  as  regards  their 
doctrines  and  their  practices.  Camden  says  that 
"  under  a  show  of  singular  integrity  and  sanctity 
they  insinuated  themselves  into  the  affections  of 
the  ignorant  common  people;  "  that  they  regarded 
as  reprobate  all  outside  their  Family,  and  deemed 
it  lawful  to  deny  on  oath  whatsoever  they  pleased. 
Niclas,  according  to  Fuller,  "  wanted  learning  in 
himself  and  hated  it  in  others."  This  is  a  failing 
so  common  as  to  be  very  probable,  as  it  also  is, 
that  his  disciples  allegorized  the  Scriptures  (like 
the  Alexandrian  Fathers  before  them),  and  count- 
erfeited revelations.  Fuller  adds  that  they 
"  grieved  the  Comforter,  charging  all  their  sins  on 
God's   Spirit,  for  not   effectually   assisting  them 
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against  the  same  *  *  *  sinning  on  design 
that  their  wickedness  might  be  a  foil  to  God's 
mercy,  to  set  it  off  the  brighter."  But  that  they 
were  Communists,  Anarchists,  or  Libertines,  there 
is  no  evidence ;  and  the  Queen's  menial  servant 
who  wrote  and  presented  to  Parliament  an  apology 
for  the  Service  of  I^ove  probably  complained  with 
justice  of  their  being  "defamed  with  many  man- 
ner of  false  reports  and  lies."  This  availed  noth- 
ing, however,  against  public  opinion ;  and  so  the 
Queen  commanded  by  proclamation  "that  the 
civil  magistrate  should  be  assistant  to  the  ecclesi- 
astical, and  that  the  books  should  be  publicly 
burnt."  The  sect,  however,  long  survived  the 
burning  of  its  books. 

But  alread}''  it  was  not  enough  to  burn  books  of 
an  unpopular  tendency,  cruelty  against  the 
author  being  plainly  progressive  from  this  time 
forward  to  the  atrocious  penalties  afterwards  as- 
sociated with  the  presence  of  Laud  in  the  Star 
Chamber.  All  of  our  histories  tell  of  John  Stubbs, 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  who,  when  his  right  hand  had 
been  cut  off  for  a  literary  work,  with  his  left  hand 
waved  his  hat  from  his  head  and  cried,  "Long 
live  the  Queen  I "  The  punishment  was  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  offense.  Men  had  a  right  to 
feel  anxious  when  Elizabeth  seemed  on  the  point 
of  marrying  the  Catholic  Duke  of  Anjou.  They 
remembered  the  days  of  Mary,  and  feared,  with 
reason,  the  return  of  Catholicism.  Stnbbs  gave 
expression  to  this  fear  in  a  work  entitled  the  Dis- 
coverie  of  a  Gaping  Gulf  whereinto  England  is  like 
to  be  swallowed  by  another  French  marriage^  if  the 
Lord  forbid  not  the  banes  by  letting  her  Majestie  see 
the  sin  and  punishment  thereof  (1579).  Page,  the 
disperser  of  the  book,  suffered  the  same  penalty 
as  its  author. 

The  book  made  a  great  stir  and  was  widely  cir- 
culated, much  to  the  vexation  of  the  Queen.  On 
September  27th  appeared  a  very  long  proclama- 
tion calling  it  "  a  lewd,  seditious  book  *  *  * 
bolstered  up  with  manifest  lies,  etc.,"  and  com- 
manding it  wherever  found,  "  to  be  destroyed 
(=  burnt)  in  open  sight  of  some  public  officer." 
The  book  itself  is  written  with  moderation  and 
respect,  if  we  make  allowance  for  the  question- 
able taste  of  writing  on  so  delicate  a  subject  at 
all.  It  is  true  that  he  calls  France  "  a  den  of 
idolatry,  a  kingdom  of  darkness,  confessing  Belial 
and  serving  Baal ; "  nor  does  he  spare  the  per- 
sonal character  of  the  Duke  himself ;  he  only  de- 
sires that  her  Majesty  may  marry  with  such  a 
house  and  such  a  person  "  as  had  not  provoked 
the  vengeance  of  the  Lord."  But  plain  speaking 
was  needed,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  offensive 
book  had  something  to  do  with  saving  the  Queen 
from  a  great  folly  and  the  nation  from  as  great  a 

danger. 

Stnbbs,  one  is  glad  to  find,  though  maimed,  was 
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neither  disgraced  nor  disheartened  by  misfortune. 
He  learnt  to  write  with  his  left  hand,  and  wrote 
so  much  better  with  that  than  many  people  with 
their  right,  that  Lord  Burleigh  employed  him 
many  years  afterwards  (1587)  to  compose  an 
answer  to  Cardinal  Allen's  work,  **A  Modest 
Answer  to  English  Persecutors."  After  that  I 
lose  sight  of  Stubbs. 

The  strong  feeling  against  Episcopacy,  which 
first  meets  us  in  works  like  Fish's  "  Supplication 
of  Beggars,"  or  Tyniale's  "Practice  of  Prelates," 
and  which  found  vent  at  last,  as  a  powerful  con- 
tributory cause,  in  the  Revolution  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  was  most  clearly  pronounced 
under  Elizabeth  in  the  famous  tracts  known  as 
those  of  Martin  Marprelate ;  and  among  these 
most  bitterly  in  a  small  work  that  was  burnt  by 
order  of  the  bishops,  entitled  a  "  Dialogue  where- 
in is  plainly  laide  open  the  tyrannical  dealings  of 
Lord  Bishops  against  God's  Church,  with  certain 
points  of  doctrine,  wherein  they  approve  them- 
selves (according  to  D.  Bridges  his  judgement)  to 
be  truely  Bishops  of  the  Divell"  (1589).  This  is 
shown  in  a  sprightly  dialogue  between  a  Puritan 
and  a  Papist,  a  jack  of  both  sides,  and  an  Idol 
(/.  e.y  church)  minister,  wherein  the  most  is  made 
of  such  facts  as  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's 
was  summoned  before  the  High  Commission  for 
having  two  wives  living,  and  that  Bishop  Culpep- 
per, of  Oxford,  was  fond  of  hawking  and  hunt- 
ing.   It  is  significant  that  this  little  tract  was  re-' 

printed  in  1640,  on  the  eve  of  the  Revolution. 

I  pass  now  to  a  book  of  great  political  and  his- 
torical interest :  "  The  Conference  about  the  Suc- 
cession to  the  Crown  of  England  (1594),  attributed 
to  Doleman,  but  really  the  handiwork  of  Parsons, 
the  Jesuit,  Cardinal  Allen  and  others.  In  the  first 
part,  a  civil  lawyer  shows  at  length  that  lineal 
descent  and  propinquity  of  blood  are  not  of  them- 
selves sufficient  title  to  the  Crown  ;  whilst  in  the 
second  part  a  temporal  lawyer  discusses  the  titles 
of  particular  claimants  to  the  succession  of  Queen 
Elizabeth.  Among  these,  that  of  the  Earl  of  Es- 
sex, to  whom  the  book  was  dedicated,  is  discussed; 
the  object  of  the  book  being  to  baffle  the  title  of 
King  James  to  the  succession,  and  to  fix  it  either 
on  Essex  or  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  No  wonder  it 
gave  great  offense  to  the  Queen,  for  it  advocated 
also  the  lawfulness  of  deposing  her;  and  it  throws 
some  light  on  those  intrigues  with  the  Jesuits 
which  at  one  time  formed  so  marked  an  incident 
in  the  eventful  career  of  that  unfortunate  earl. 
Great  efforts  were  made  tosuppress  it,  and  there  is 
a  tradition  that  the  printer  was  hanged,  drawn 

and  quartered. 
The  book  itself  has  played  no  small  part  in  our 

history,  for   not  only    was   Milton's  "Defensio" 

mainly  taken  from  it,  but  it  formed  the  chief  part 

of  Bradshaw's  long  speech  at  the  condemnation 
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of  Charles  I.  In  u68i,  when  Parliament  was  de- 
bating the  subject  of  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of 
York  from  the  succession,  it  was  thought  well  to 
reprint  it ;  but  only  two  years  later  it  was  among 
the  books  which  has  the  honor  of  being  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  the  University  of  Oxford, 
in  its  famous  and  loyal  book-fire  of  1683. 

But  if  the  history  of  the  book  was  eventful, 
how  much  more  so  was  that  of  its  chief  author, 
the  famous  Robert  Parsons,  first  of  Balliol  College, 
and  then  of  the  order  of  Jesus?  Parsons  was  a 
very  prince  of  intrigue.  To  say  that  he  actually 
tried  to  persuade  Philip  II  to  send  a  second  Ar- 
mada; that  he  tried  to  persuade  the  Earl  of  Derby 
to  raise  a  rebellion,  and  then  is  suspected  of  hav- 
ing poisoned  him  for  not  consenting  ;  that  he  in- 
stigated an  English  Jesuit  to  try  to  assassinate  the 
Queen  ;  and,  among  other  plans,  wished  to  get 
the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  France  and  Spain  to 
appoint  a  Catholic  successor  to  Elizabeth,  and  to 
support  their  nominee'  by  an  armed  confederacy, 
is  to  give  but  the  meagre  outline  of  hie  energetic 
career.  The  blacksmith's  son  certainly  made  no 
small  use  of  his  time  and  abilities.  His  life  is  the 
history  in  minature  of  that  of  his  order  as  a  body; 
that  same  body  whose  enormous  establishments 
in  England  at  this  day  are  in  such  bold  definance 
of  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act,  which  makes 
even  their  residence  in  this  kingdom  illegal. 

Doleman's  **  Conference "  was  answered  in  a 
little  book  by  Peter  Wentworth,  entitled  *'A 
Pithy  Exhortation  to  Her  Majesty  for  establishing 
her  Successor  to  the  Crown,"  in  which  the  author 
advocated  the  claims  of  James  I.  The  book  was 
written  in  terms  of  great  humility  and  respect,  the 
author  not  being  ignorant,  as  he  quaintly  says, 
"that  the  anger  of  a  Prince  is  as  the  roaring  of  a 
I^yon ,  and  even  the  messenger  of  Death.'*  But 
this  he  was  to  learn  by  personal  experience,  for 
the  Queen,  incensed  with  him  for  venturing  to 
advise  her,  not  only  had  his  book  burnt,  but  sent 
him  to  the  Tower,  where  like  so  many  others,  he 
died.  So  at  least  says  a  printed  slip  in  the  Gren- 
ville  copy  of  his  book. 

But  Wentworth  is  better  and  more  deservedly 
remembered  for  his  speeches  than  for  his  book — 
his  famous  speeches  in  1575,  and  again  in  1587, 
in  Parliament  in  defense  of  the  Commons*  Right 
of  Free  Speech,  for  both  of  which  he  was  tem- 
porarily committed  to  the  Tower.  Rumors  of 
what  would  please  or  displease  the  Queen,  or 
messages  from  the  Queen,  like  that  prohibiting 
the  House  to  interfere  in  matters  of  religion,  in 
those  days  reduced  the  voice  of  the  House  to  a 
nullity.  Wentworth's  chief  question  was, 
**  Whether  this  Council  be  not  a  place  for  any 
member  of  the  same  here  assembled,  freely  and 
without  control  of  any  person  or  danger  of  laws, 
by  bill  or  speech  to  utter  any  of  the  griefs  of  this 


Commonwealth  whatsoever,  touching  the  service 
of  God,  the  safety  of  the  prince  and  this  noble 
realm."  Yet  so  servile  was  the  House  of  that 
period,  that  on  both  occasions  it  disclaimed  and 
condemned  its  advocate — on  the  first  occasion 
actually  not  allowing  him  to  finish  his  speech. 
Yet,  fortunately,  both  his  speeches  live,  well  re- 
ported in  the  Parliamentary  Debates. 

To  pass  from  politics  to  poetry ;  little  as  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift's  proceedings  in  the  High  Com- 
mission endear  his  name  to  posterity,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  he  may  be  forgiven  for  cleansing 
Stationers'  Hall  by  fire,  in  15Q9,  of  certain  works 
purporting  to  be  poetical ;  such  works,  namely, 
as  Marlowe's  "  Elegies  of  Ovid,"  which  appeared 
in  company  with  Davies*  "  Epigrammes,"  Mar- 
ston's  *' Metamorphosis  of  Pigmalion's  Image," 
Hairs  "Satires,"  and  Cutwode's  "  Caltha  Poet- 
arum  ;  or.  The  Bumble  Bee."  The  latter  is  a  fan- 
tastic poem  of  187  stanzas  about  a  bee  and  a  mari- 
gold, and  deserved  the  fire  rather  for  its  insipidity 
than  for  the  reasons  which  justified  the  cleansing 
process  applied  to  the  others,  the  youthful  pro- 
ductions of  men  who  were  destined  to  attain 
celebrity  in  very  difi'erent  directions  of  life. 

Marlowe,  like  Shakespeare,  from  an  actor  be- 
came a  writer  of  plays ;  but  though  Ben  Jonson 
extolled  his  *'  mighty  muse,"  I  doubt  whether  his 
'*  Edward  II,"  **Dr.  Faustus,"  or  "  Jew  of  Malta," 
are  now  widely  popular.  Anthony  Wood  has 
left  a  very  disagreeable  picture  of  Marlowe's  char- 
acter, which  one  would  fain  hope  is  ovetdrawn ; 
but  the  dramatist's  early  death  in  a  low  quarrel 
prevented  him  from  ever  redeeming  his  early 
ofi'enses,  as  a  kinder  fortune  permitted  to  his  com- 
panions in  the  Stationers'  bonfire. 

Marston  came  to  be  more  distinguished  for  his 
"  Satires  "  than  for  his  plays,  his  "  Scourge  of  Vil- 
lainie"  being  his  chief  title  to  fame.  Of  his 
**  Pigmalion  "  all  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  not 
quite  so  bad  as  Marlowe's  "  Elegies."  Wartoo 
justly  says,  with  pompus  euphemism :  *'  His 
stream  of  poetry,  if  sometimes  bright  and  un- 
polluted, almost  always  betrays  a  muddy  bottom." 
But  this  muddy  bottom  is  discernible,  not  in  Mars- 
ton  alone,  but  also  in  Hall's  *'  Virgidemiarum,"  or 
**  Satiers.  of  which  Warton  did  all  he  could  to  re- 
vive the  popularity.  Hall  was  Marston's  rival  at 
Cambridge,  but  Hall  claims  to  be  the  first  English 
satirist.  He  took  Juvenal  for  his  model,  but  the 
Latin  of  Juvenal  seems  to  me  far  less  obscure  than 
the  English  of  Hall.  I  quote  two  lines  to  show 
what  this  Cambridge  student  thought  of  the 
great  Elizabethan  period  in  which  he  lived.  Re- 
ferring to  some  remote  golden  age,  he  says  : 

*'Then  men  were  men;  but  now  the  greater  part 
Beasts  are  in  life,  and  women  are  in  heart.*' 
But  strange   are  the  evolutions  of  men.    The 
author  of  the  burnt  satires  rose  from  dignity  to 
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dignity  in  the  Church.  He  became  successively 
Bishop  of  Exeter  and  Bishop  of  Norwich,  and  to 
this  day  his  devotional  works  are  read  by  thous- 
ands who  have  never  heard  of  his  satires.  He 
was  sent  as  a  deputy  to  the  famous  Synod  of  Dort, 
and  was  faithful  to  his  Church  and  king  through 
the  Civil  War.  For  this  in  his  old  age  he  suffered 
sequestration  and  imprisonment,  and  he  lived  to 
see  his  cathedral  turned  into  a  barrack,  and  his 
palace  into  an  ale-house,  dying  shortly  before  the 
the  Restoration,  in  1656,  at  the  age  of  82.  Bayle 
thought  him  worthy  of  a  place  in  his  Dictionary, 
but  he  is  still  worthier  of  a  place  in  our  memories 
as  one  of  those  great  English  bishops  who,  like 
Burnet,  Butler, or  Tillotson,  never  put  their  Church 
before  their  humanity,  but  showed  (what  needed 
showing)  that  the  Christianity  of  the  clergy  was 
not  of  necessity  synonymous  with  the  absolute 
negation  of  charity. 

Davies,  too,  Marlowe's  early  friend,  rose  to  fame 
both  as  a  poet  and  a  statesman.  But  he  began 
badly.  He  was  disbarred  from  the  Middle  Temple 
for  breaking  a  club  over  the  head  of  another  law 
student  in  the  very  dining-hall.  After  that  he 
became  member  for  Corfe  Castle,  and  then  succes- 
sively Solicitor-General  and  Attorney-General  for 
Ireland.  He  was  knighted  in  1607.  One  of  the 
best  books  on  that  unhappy  country  is  his  *'Dis- 
covery  of  the  true  causes  why  Ireland  was  never 
entirely  subdued,  nor  brought  under  obedience  of 
the  Crown  of  England  until  the  beginning  of  Her 
Majesty's  happy  reign"  (161 1),  dedicated  to  James 
I.  His  chief  poems  are  his  "Nosce  Teipsum"  and 
**The  Orchestra."  In  1614  he  was  elected  for 
Newcastle-under-Lyme,  and  he  died  in  1626,  aged 
only  57.  Yet  in  that  time  he  had  travelled  a  long 
way  from  the  days  of  his  early  literary  companion- 
ship with  Christopher  Marlowe. 

The  Church  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury assuredly  aimed  high.  At  the  time  the  above 
books  were  burnt  it  was  decreed  that  no  satires 
or  epigrams  should  be  printed  in  the  future ;  and 
that  no  plays  should  be  printed  without  the  in- 
spection and  permission  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  I/)ndon!  But  even 
this  is  nothing  compared  with  that  later  attempt 
to  subject  the  Press  to  the  Church  which  called 
forth  Milton's  **Areopagitica";  there  indeed  soon 
came  to  be  very  little  to  choose  between  the  In- 
quisition of  the  High  Commission  and  the  more 
noxious  Inquisition  of  Rome. 

Near  to  the  burnt  works  of  the  previous  writers 
must  be  placed  those  of  that  prolific  writer  of  the 
same  period,  Samuel  Rowlands.  The  severity  of 
his  satire,  and  the  obviousness  of  the  allusions, 
caused  two  of  his  books  to  be  burnt,  first  publicly, 
and  then  in  the  hall  kitchen  of  the  Stationers' 
Company,  in  October  1600.  These  were:  "The 
Letting  Humour's  Blood  in  the  Headvein"  and 


"A  Merry  Meeting;  or,  *Tis  Merry  When  Knaves 

Meet";  both  of  which   subsequently  reappeared 

under  the   titles   respectively  of  "Humour's  Or- 

dinarie,  Where  a  Man  May  Be  Very  Merrie  and 

Exceeding  Well  Used  for  His  Sixpence,"  and  the 

**  Knave  of  Clubs."    Either  work  would  now  cost 

much  more  than  sixpence,  and   probably  fail  to 

make  the  reader  very  merry,  or  even  merry  at  all. 

One  of  the  epigrams,  however,  of  the  first  work 

may  be  quoted  as  of  more  than  ephemeral  truth 

and  interest: 

"Who  seeks  to  please  all  men  each  way, 
And  not  himself  offend, 
He  may  begin  his  work  to-day, 
But  God  knows  when  he'll  end/' 

Little  appears  to  be  known  of  Rowlands,  but, 
like  Bishop  Hall,  he  could  turn  his  pen  to  various 
purposes  with  great  facility;  for  the  prayers 
which  he  is  thought  to  have  composed,  and  which 
are  published  with  the  rest  of  his  works  in  the 
admirable  edition  of  1870,  are  of  as  high  an  order 
of  merit  as  the  religious  works  of  his  more  famous 
contemporary. 

The  only  wonder  is  that  the  Archbishop  did  not 
enforce  the  burning  of  much  more  of  the  litera- 
ture of  the  Biizbethan  period  whilst  he  was  en- 
gaged on  such  a  crusade.  He  may  well,  however, 
have  shrunk  appalled  from  the  magnitude  of  the 
task,  and  have  thought  it  better  to  touch  the  mar- 
gin than  do  nothing  at  all.  And,  after  all,  in 
those  days,  a  poet  was  lucky  if  they  only  burnt 
his  poems,  and  not  himself  as  well.  In  1619  John 
Williams,  barrister,  was  actually  hanged,  drawn 
and  quartered,  for  two  poems  which  were  not 
even  printed,  but  which  exist  in  manuscript  at 
Cambridge  to  this  day.  These  were  "  Balaam's 
Ass  "  and  the  "  Speculum  Regale."  Williams  was 
indiscreet  enough  to  predict  the  King*s  death  in 
1621,  and  to  send  the  poems  secretly  to  his 
Majesty  in  a  box.  The  odd  thing  is  that  he 
thought  himself  justly  punished  for  his  foolish 
freak,  so  very  peculiar  were  men's  notions  of  jus- 
tice in  those  far-off  barbarous  days. 

(Next  installment:  Book-Fires  Under  James  I.) 

SAPPHO. 

O  Lesbian  poetess!  throughout  the  earth 
Is  wafted  by  the  trumpet  notes  of  fame, 
The  imperishable  essence  of  that  name 
That  gave  ^olic  song  its  ancient  worth. 
On  all  our  loaded  shelves,  alas,  what  dearth 
There  is  of  thee!    And  yet  thy  fragments  shame 
The  happier  bards  of  later  times  who  claim 
The  usual  homage  of  our  minds  from  birth. 
They  say  for  love  of  Phaon  thou  didst  spurn 
The  summit  of  Leucadia*s  desperate  rock. 
It  is  a  fiction,  and  from  it  we  turn 
As  from  an  empty  tale  or  idle  talk. 
Immortal  Sappho!  what  remains  of  thee 
Bears  for  all  time  the  stamp  of  poesy  ! 

— 9T.  GKORGK  BEST. 
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BY  GEORGE   PARKER   WINSHIP. 

The  earliest  American  imprint  which  is  known 
to  have  survived  to  the  present  day  consists  of  the 
last  two  leaves  of  a  "Manual  de  Adultos"—  a  reli- 
gious treatise  for  the  use  of  the  Catholic  mission- 
aries—printed in  Mexico  in  1540.  It  is,  however, 
quite  certain  that  this  was  not  the  first  book 
printed  in  America. 

Mexico,  during  the  decade  following  the  suc- 
cessful filibustering  expedition  under  Cortez, 
expanded  with  extraordinary  rapidity  from  a  con- 
quered city-state  into  the  capital  of  the  continen- 
tal empire  of  New  Spain.  It  quickly  became 
evident  that  the  guidance  and  control  of  this  new 
empire  required  better  and  stronger  men  than 
were  to  be  found  among  the  adventurous  pioneers 
who  flocked  into  the  country  at  the  first  reports  of 
the  wealth  of  Motecuzoma.  The  Emperor-King  of 
Spain,  Charles  V,  as  soon  as  he  realized  the 
danger  that  his  new  possessions  would  be  wrecked 
by  the  personal  petty  controversies  amon^  those 
who  had  gained  control  of  its  affairs,  determined 
to  put  an  end  to  the  existing  conditions  of  strife 
and  bickerings  and  rivalry  among  the  newly  es- 
tablished lords  of  the  country.  After  considerable 
difficulty,  he  succeeded  in  enlisting  the  services  of 
two  of  the  ablest  and  two  of  the  noblest  men 
whom  Europe  has  yet  contributed  to  the  develop- 
ment of  America.  Fray  Juan  de  Zumarraga,  who 
accepted  the  appointment  as  Bishop  of  Mexico, 
had  established  his  reputation  as  a  wise,  discreet 
and  skillful  administrator  several  years  before,  by 
pacifying  a  witchcraft  epidemic  in  a  manner  which 
makes  us  wish  that  New  England  might  have  been 
equally  favored  a  century  and  a  half  later.  Don 
Antonio  de  Mendoza,  who  came  in  later  years  to 
be  known  as  "the  good  viceroy/'  undertook  the 
control  of  the  civil  administration  of  new  Spain. 

Both  of  these  officials  took  ample  time  to  pre- 
pare for  his  new  duties  before  crossing  the  At- 
lantic. During  the  years  1533  and  1534  they  were 
frequently  together  at  Seville,  and  we  may  feel 
very  certain,  in  view  of  after  events,  that  at  more 
than  one  of  their  conferences  they  had  before  them 
a  printer  of  the  place,  with  whom  they  eventually 
entered  into  an  agreement  by  which  he  bound 
himself  to  set  up  a  branch  of  his  printing  estab- 
lishment in  the  new  world.  This  printer,  Juan 
Cromberger,  was  the  second  of  his  name  to  carry 
on  this  business  in  Seville,  where  the  father  and 
son  produced  work  which  places  them  among  the 
most  competent  of  the  early  Spanish  typog- 
raphers. 

In  his  conferences  with  Fr.  Juan  and  D.  An- 
tonio, Cromberger  was  probably  called  upon  to 
discuss  the  prospects  of  the  American  printing 
business  from  two  points  of  view.    The  Viceroy- 


elect  desired  the  assistance  of  a  press  to  enable 
him  to  publish  broadcast  the  orders  and  proclama- 
tions by  which  he  hoped  to  re  establish  peaceful 
progress  in  the  land  of  the  Aztecs.  The  new 
Bishop  thought  of  the  spiritual  needs  of  his  flock, 
but  chiefly  of  the  importance  of  placing  before  the 
eyes  of  the  natives  the  teachings  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Bishop  and  Viceroy  were  agreed  in  want- 
ing a  press  established  in  America,  but  the  differ- 
ent reasons  why  they  wished  it  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  order  to  understand  the  history  of  its  ear- 
liest productions. 

Cromberger,  in  accordance  with  bis  agreement, 
selected  press  and  type  and  shipped  them  to  Vera 
Cruz  in  charge  of  an  assistant  commissioned  to  act 
as  his  representative  in  conducting  the  business 
in  America.  It  is  supposed  that  they  crossed  the 
Atlantic  in  the  spring  voyage  of  1536,  and  that 
the  first  productions  were  turned  off  the  press  in 
Mexico  before  the  end  of  that  year. 

The  members  of  the  various  religious  orders 
represented  in  New  Spain  had  known  for  several 
years  that  the  press  was  to  be  set  up  in  Mexico, 
and  they  had  devoted  much  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  various  works  of  spiritual  enlightenment 
which  they  hoped  to  have  printed,  to  assist  them 
in  their  missionary  labors.  When  Cromberger's 
representative  was  ready  for  business,  however, 
other  matters  demanded  his  attention.  The  civil 
government  had  the  first  claim  on  his  services,  for 
the  printing  of  the  official  circulars,  broadside 
proclamations,  and  similar  things  of  temporary  but 
instant  importance.  Not  only  was  it  necessary  to 
print  these  things  at  once,  but  the  printing  of 
them  used  up  almost  all  the  stock  of  paper 
brought  over  with  the  press  from  Europe.  As  a 
result,  after  two  years  of  impatient  waiting,  the 
Bishop  wrote  the  King  a  most  pathetic  account  of 
his  disappointment,  complaining  that  almost  no 
progress  had  been  made  in  the  publication  of 
books,  which  were  imperatively  needed  for  the 
schools  and  the  missionaries  working  among  the 
natives. 

Only  one  of  the  works  prepared  before  the  ar- 
rival of  the  press  appears  to  have  been  printed. 
This,  the  first  book  printed  in  America,  was  a 
translation  into  Spanish  of  a  favorite  text  book  in 
the  Dominican  colleges,  the  "Escala  Spiritual  para 
I^legaral  Cielo,'*by  SJ.Climaco— asortof  Stepping 
Heavenward,  or  **Spiritual  Ladder  for  the  Ascent 
into  Heaven."  The  translator — there  are  reasons 
for  things,  the  world  over — was  Fr.  Juan  de 
Estrada,  whose  father  was  the  royal  treasurer  to 
the  Audiencia,  and  the  virtual  ruler  of  New  Spain 
during  most  of  the  preceding  decade. 

In  the  study  of  early  printing  it  is  usually  pos- 
sible to  draw  a  sharp  distinction  between  the 
merely  historical  and  the  more  properly  biblio- 
graphical treatment— that  is,  between  the  infor- 
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mation  gleaned  from  documentary  sources  regard- 
ing books  which  are  supposed  to  have  been 
printed,  and  that  which  is  based  upon  the  exam- 
ination of  existing  copies  of  the  actual  books  pro- 
duced by  the  printers  who  are  being  studied. 
This  distinction  is  not  quite  possible  in  the  study 
of  Mexican  printing.  Thirty  years  ago,  two  of 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  students  of  early  Amer- 
ican history  edited  a  very  important  volume  of 
"Cartas  de  Indias,"  which  was  published  by  the 
Spanish  Government.  In  this  work  they  noted  in 
exienso  the  title  and  colophon  of  a  book  printed  in 
Mexico  in  1539.  The  technical  16th-century  phra- 
seology and  the  bibliographical  description  of  the 
book  agree  in  every  detail  with  what  are  known 
to  be  the  characteristics  of  a  book  such  as  this  title 
pretends  to  have  been  taken  from.  Within  a  year 
or  two  after  the  publication  of  this  work,  Sr. 
Icazbalceta,  the  leading  authoiity  on  early  Mexi- 
can bibliography,  undertook  to  find  out  some 
additional  details  regarding  the  text  of  this  1539 
book.  He  enjoyed  the  most  friendly  relations 
with  many  of  the  leading  Spanish  scholars,  includ- 
ing the  editors  of  the  ''Cartas  de  Indias,"  all  of 
whom  apparently  did  all  they  could  to  assist  him 
in  his  researches.  But  he  was  utterly  unable  to 
secure  any  trace  of  the  original  book.  No  one 
could  or  would  give  him  the  slightest  clue  to  the 
whereabouts  of  the  original,  nor  tell  him  the  au- 
thority upon  which  the  information  was  inserted 
in  the  "Cartas  de  Indias."  After  repeated  eflForts, 
Sr.  Icazbalceta  was  compelled  to  give  up  his  hunt 
for  what  is  so  nearly  the  earliest  known  American 
imprint. 

Aside  from  this  suppositious  book  of  1539,  the 
earliest  existing  product  of  the  American  press 
was  dated  in  1540.  Only  the  last  two  leaves,  three 
pages,  of  this  book  are  known  to  have  survived  to 
the  present  day,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
with  considerable  detail  what  the  original  volume 
contained.  The  first  of  these  pages  contains  a 
poem  of  20  Latin  verses  written  in  alternating 
hexameters  and  pentameters,  with  the  heading 
printed  in  red.  They  were  written  by  Christopher 
Cabrera,  a  native  of  Burgos,  who  came  to  Amer- 
ica while  a  very  young  man  and  secured  a  posi- 
tion as  apostolic  notary,  which  he  held  in  1535. 
Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  book,  Cabrera  re- 
turned to  Europe,  having  accumulated  sufficient 
means  to  enable  him  to  live  at  Rome,  where  he 
distinguished  himself  by  founding  a  hospital  and 
by  other  good  works.  He  wrote  several  books,  a 
few  of  which  were  printed,  in  which  he  occasion- 
ally referred  to  his  American  experiences. 

The  title  of  the  book  of  1540  was  "Manual  de 
Adultos,"  and  Cabrera's  verses  show  that  it  was 
prepared  for  the  use  of  the  ministering  clergy  in 
New  Spain.  Translated  roughly,  these  verses 
read :  '*If  you   wish,  my   worthy  priest,  to  learn 


easily  what  you  need  to  do  to  prepare  the  native 
Indians  for  baptism,  and  the  first  rudiments  which 
ought  to  be  taught  them;  and  also  what  is  most 
necessary  for  the  adult  who  desires  salvation  to 
know,  as  well  as  what  the  early  fathers  estab- 
lished in  order  that  adults  may  be  properly  bap- 
tized— for  it  can  not  be  that  the  poor,  ignorant 
and  miserable  Indians  will  shun  so  sublime  grace 
— then,  my  readers,  you  should  consult  and  prize 
every  page  of  this  book.  Nothing  can  be  less 
obscure  and  more  easily  comprehended,  for 
it  was  prepared  by  the  learned  and  very 
pious  prelate,  D.  Vasco  de  Quiroga  [who 
was  Bishop  of  Michoacan,  west  of  the  valley  of 
Mexico],  very  plainly,  and  if  you  will  carefully 
and  attentively  devote  yourselves  to  it,  you  will 
have  no  need  for  anything  else." 

The  verses  are  followed,  over  the  leaf,  by  the 
Errata.  There  are  references  to  corrections 
on  nearly  every  page,  showing  that  the  text 
began  on  the  reverse  of  the  title  and  oc- 
cupied at  least  36  leaves,  not  counting  the  two 
which  still  exist.  At  the  end,  occupying  the 
lower  half  of  the  third  page,  is  the  colophon, 
which  states  that  *'this  'Manual  de  Adultos'  was 
printed  in  the  large  city  of  Mexico,  by  command 
of  the  very  reverend  Bishops  of  New  Spain,  and 
at  their  expense;  in  the  house  of  Juan  Cromber- 
ger,  in  the  year  1540,  on  the  13th  day  of  Decem- 
ber." 

Besides  these  two  existing  leaves,  there  are  ref- 
erences in  other  early  books  to  a  "Manual  de 
Adultos  para  Bautizar,"  printed  in  1540,  and 
written  or  compiled  by  the  presbyter  Pedro  de 
Logrono,  in  compliance  with  votes  passed  by  the 
Bishops  at  a  conference  held  in  Mexico  in  1539. 
A  considerable  portion  of  the  text  of  the  book  has 
been  preserved  in  a  manuscript  codex,  into  which 
it  was  copied  by  the  brethren  at  one  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan colleges  during  the  i6th  century." — Amer^ 
lean  Book-Lore, 

Editions  of  Lamb  and  the  New  One. 

The  appearance  this  month  of  the  two  charming 
volumes  of  the  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  in  the  new  de 
luxe  edition  of  I^arab,  which  is  being  issued  by 
the  Macmillans,  in  an  edition  limited  to  675  copies 
for  England  and  America,  is  a  noteworthy  event. 
Both  in  binding — a  dark,  bright  blue  silk  cloth, 
with  very  attractive  heavy  gold  tooled  back  and 
side  ornaments  and  lettering — and  in  the  beauty 
of  the  type,  page  and  paper  the  edition  is 
thoroughly  satisfactory.  The  paper,  which  is 
very  agreeable  in  tone,  was  made  especially  for 
this  edition  and  bears  the  water  mark  "C.  L." — 
"those  soft  and  pretty  initials,  *C.  L.,'  which  were 
to  have  a  sort  of  color  and  harmony  for  the  eye 
and  for  many  years  were  to  grow  very  familiar  to 
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to  the  public/'  Canon  Ainger's  introduction  and 
notes  are  to  a  great  extent  reprinted  from  his  1883 
edition,  but  the  present  volumes  contain  a  few 
corrections  and  additions  which  will  be  found  of 
much  interest. 

Apart  from  the  typographical  beauty  of  the 
present  volumes,  which  will  no  doubt  long  remain 
the  final  edition,  we  think  a  few  words  as  to  the 
various  more  noteworthy  editions  in  which  the 
"  Essays  of  Elia  "  have  appeared  may  be  found  of 
both  interest  and  value.  In  the  present  introduc- 
tion Canon  Ainger  says  in  the  year  18 18  volumes  of 
Lamb's  collected  works  proved  conclusively  that 
a  prose  writer  of  something  like  genius  was  com- 
ing to  the  front  ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  estab- 
lishment of  The  London  Magazine^  in  1820,  and 
the  discernment  shown  by  its  editors  in  allowing 
Lamb  a  free  hand,  that  he  was  seen  at  his  best : 

••To  wander  at  its  own  sweet  will,"  was  the 
first  necessity  of  Lamb's  genius.  *  ♦  *  it 
seems  as  if  the  choice  of  subject  came  to  him 
almost  at  haphazard — as  if,  like  Shakespeare,  he 
found  the  first  plot  that  came  to  hand  suitable, 
because  the  hand  that  wasto  deal  with  it  was  abso- 
lutely secure  of  its  power  to  transmit  the  most 
unpromising  material  into  gold. 

Canon    Ainger    thinks    the  best  criticism    on 

Lamb's  style  will  be  found  in  the  *•  Character  of 

the  late  EHa,  by  a  friend,"  which  Lamb  wrote  in 

the  interval  between  the  publication  of  the  first 

and  second  series  of  the  essays  : 

He  writes  of  the  characteristics  of  his  style  in 
a  tone  half  contemptuous,  half  apologetic,  which 
yet  contains  a  criticism  of  real  value.  •'  I  am  now 
at  liberty  to  confess,"  he  writes, "  that  much  which 
I  have  heard  objected  to  in  my  late  friend's  writ- 
ings was  well  founded.  Crude  they  are  I  grant 
you;asort  of  unlicked,  incondite  things  villainously 
pranked  in  an  affected  array  of  antique  words  and 
phrases.  They  bad  not  been  his  if  they  had  been 
other  than  such ;  and  better  it  is  that  a  writer 
should  be  natural  in  a  self-pleasing  quaintness 
than  to  affect  a  naturalness  (so-called)  that  should 
be  strange  to  him." 

But  we  are  sure  at  this  late  day  that  no  criti- 
cism of  •'Ella's  Essays,"  always  delightful  and 
always  freshingly  charming  at  each  new  reading, 
will  be  thought  necessary.  Pew  readers  need  an 
introduction  to  a  wtiter  whom,  indeed,  it  may  be 
possible  not  to  like,  but  who  is  actually  loved  by 
those  who  care  for  him  at  all.  There  are  a  few 
authors  in  every  language  and  in  every  age  who 
seem  above  criticism,  and  pre-eminent  among 
these  is  the  man  upon  whom  Thackeray  fastened 
for  all  time  the  name  "St.  Charles." 

When  the  essays  were  first  collected  from  the 
pages  of  the  magazine,  Lamb  omitted  certain  pas- 
sages: ••With  the  'Elia  Essays'  the  pruning 
knife,  but  only  the  pruning  one,  was  used  very 
freely  to  fit  them  for  separate  publication.  In  the 
light  domino  and  mask  of  magazine  writing  he 
could  trust  himself  ^ith  many  a  familiarity  and 


free  jest  which  could  not  comport  with  the  more 
grave,  Sabbath  air  of  official  publication."  Wher- 
ever Canon  Ainger  has  restored  these  passages  at 
all  they  are  usually  given  either  as  notes  or  so 
bracketed  as  to  show  their  origin.  Percy  Pitz- 
gerald,  in  his  delightful  ••Charles  Lamb;  His 
Priends,  His  Haunts  and  His  Books,"  says  ••  that 
the  Elia  on  our  shelves  is  all  but  the  same  being 
as  the  gentle  Charles,  who  was  so  loved  by  his 
friends."  Pitzgerald,  whose  book  was  published 
in  1866,  and  is  itself  rare,  says  of  the  essays  : 

And,  after  all,  there  is  a  sort  of  fanciful  lux- 
ury, quite  pardonable,  in  reading  the  book  we 
love  in  the  ••  original  shape."  Very  few  have 
had  in  their  hands  the  first  collected  edition  of  the 
immortal  •* Essays" — a  small,  bright  volume  en- 
titled ••Elia,"  not  the  ••  Essays  of  Elia,"  as  they 
were  to  become  later.  Some  way  there  is  an 
aroma  about  these  original  books.  It  is  the  shape 
the  author's  own   eye   rested  on  and   approved. 

*  *  *  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  this  book  should  know  that  they  possess  a 
bibliographical  treasure.  It  was  scarce  in  1834 
when  Lamb  was  alive,  and  even  then  the  species 
was  almost  the  genus.  •*  Dear  Sir,"  wrote  Lamb 
in  that  year,  **  the  volume  which  you  seem  to 
want  is  not  to  be  bad  for  love  or  money.  I  with 
difficulty  procured  a  copy  for  myself."  And  cer- 
tainly it  must  be  said  that  to  read  the  ••  Essays  " 
in  that  bright,  clear,  open  type  is  to  read  them 
with  an  enjoyment  and  relish. 

The  first  series  of  essays  (1823)  was  published 
as  an  octavo,  while  the  second  series,  the  1833 
volume,  was  a  duodecimo,  but  the  only  rea|  differ- 
ence in  size  is  tfiat  the  latter  is  about  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  taller.  That  these  volumes  may  be  readily 
had  **  for  money,"  if  not  for  love,  is  shown  on  the 
pages  of  many  a  catalogue.  The  prices  for  the 
Elia  volumes  have  increased  very  rapidly  in  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  is  with  very  little  surprise 
we  find  two  recently  catalogued  sets  quoted  at 
$275  and  $180,  respectively,  both  being  in  the 
original  boards  uncut;  the  1833  volume  of  the 
first  set  being  a  presentation  copy  with  autograph 
inscription. 

In  1828  Carey,  Lea  &  Carey  of  Philadelphia 
issued  the  first  American  edition  of  the  1823  essays, 
which  was  an  exact  reprint  of  the  English  edition; 
issuing  in  the  same  year  the  second  series  of 
essays,  five  years  before  their  appearance  in  Lon- 
don. The  latter  essays  were,  of  course,  reprinted 
from  the  pages  of  the  London  magazine,  but  were 
selected  by  some  one  who  did  not  know  Lamb's 
style  too  thoroughly.  According  to  Mr.  E.  D. 
North's  "  Lamb  Bibliography,"  •'  several  of  the 
best  essays  were  not  included,  and  others,  not  his, 

were  viz.:  *  Nuns  and  Ale  of  Caverswell,'  by 
Allan  Cunningham,  and  •Valentine's  Day,* 
•  Twelfth  Night ;  or  What  You  Will,'  by  B.  W. 
Proctor.  The  Philadelphia  editions  are,  of  course, 
very  desirable,  the  Poote  copies  bringing  $11, 
while  this  reprint  of  the  second  series  is  frequently 
catalogued  alone  for  $10. 
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In  1833  Moxon  brought  out  a  new  edition  of  the 
first  series  of  the  essays,  which  was  reprinted  in 
1835,  1S38,  and  1840;  the  second  series  being  re- 
printed in  correct  form,  in  Philadelphia,  the  year 
of  the  London  issue.  Both  series  of  essays  (a 
new  edition  in  two  volumes  appeared  in  London 
with  Moxon's  imprint  in  1835)  were  reprinted  in 
1836  and  issued  complete  in  one  volume,  but 
paged  separately,  in  1840. 

After  this  date  the  editions  of  the  essays,  both 
separately  and  forming  a  portion  of  the  complete 
works,  come  thick  and  fast,  and  it  will  only  be 
possible  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  important. 
The  essays  appeared  in  two-volume  form  in  "The 
Library  of  Choice  Reading,"  Wiley  &  Putnam, 
New  York,  in  1845,  in  which  edition  Lamb  was 
probably  made  known  to  many  of  his  American 
readers.  Widdleton  brought  out  a  two-volume 
edition,  with  portrait,  in  1865.  "A  New  Edition 
of  the  Essays,  With  a  Dedication  and  Preface 
Hitherto  Unpublished,  and  a  Pew  Reminiscences, 
by  E.  Oliver,"  was  brought  out  in  London  in  1867 
by  J.  C.  Hotten.  "The  Essays  ;  With  a  Biograph- 
ical Essay  by  H.  S.,"  came  out  in  London  in  1867, 
in  Bohn's  Standard  Library;  but  the  most  im- 
portant edition  of  all  was  that  edited,  with  intro- 
duction and  notes,  by  Canon  Ainger  and  pub- 
lished in  London  by  the  Macmillan  Company  in 
1883.  This  edition  was  twice  reprinted  before 
being  issued,  with  corrections  and  additions,  in 
1888. 

The  Islington  edition,  New  York,  1883,  limited 
to  250  copies,  was  issued  by  the  Putnams,  with 
etchings  by  Swain  GiflFord,  Piatt,  Smillie  and 
Church,  a  very  attractive  volume  ;  which  was  re- 
issued a  year  later,  in  a  cheaper  edition,  on  thin- 
ner paper  and  calle^  the  Temple  edition.  In  the 
beautiful' Temple  Library,  published  by  Dent  & 
Co.  of  London,  the  essays  appeared  in  two-volume 
form  in  1888,  the  volumes  being  edited  by  Augus- 
tine Birrell  and  containing  etchings  by  Herbert 
Railton.  The  Dent  edition  was  issued  both  in 
small  and  in  large  paper  copies,  which,  being  lim- 
ited in  number,  rapidly  increased  in  value.  The 
Stott  edition,  London,  1889,  illustrated  in  photo- 
graphs, was  also  made  in  both  large  and  small 
paper  copies.    A  delightful    little    edition   of  a 

single  essay,  "  Detached  Thoughts  on  Books  and 
Reading,"  with  portrait,  a  privately  printed 
volume,  was  given  by  Copeland  &  Day  to  their 
friends  at  Christmas,  1894. 

The  Temple  Library  edition,  especially  in  the 
small  paper  copies,  is  remarkably  dainty,  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  first  edi- 
tions are  unobtainable,  or  even  if  already  on  one's 
shelves,  this  present  edition  de  luxe  stands  next 
in  desirability.  Canon  Ainger's  notes,  as  is  well 
known,  contain  all  sorts  of  interesting  biograph- 
ical matter  pertaining  to  the  identity  of  the  various 
persons  and  places  mentioned  in  the  essays. — N.  Y, 
Times, 


The  QuARiTCH  Catalogues. 


The  catalogues  of  Mr.  Quaritch,  the  London 
bokseller,  are  always  interesting,  even  to  the  im- 
pecunious majority  who  can  never  hope  to  give 
him  the  ;^2oo  which  he  asks  for  Cloverdale's  Bible, 
;^25oo  for  the  first  edition  of  the  Canterbury  Tales, 
or  even  ;^i2  for  the  Kelmscott  Chaucer.  The  lat- 
est is  no  exception  to  the  rule,  but  quite  a  pleas- 
ant pamphlet  with  which  to  spend  an  idle  half 
hour.  Mr.  Quaritch  generally  has  the  kindness 
to  let  his  reader  down  lightly  by  appending  a  few 
trifling  works  to  the  expensive  and  imposing  M. 
SS.  and  incunabula  which  form  the  body  of  his 
catalogues.  In  this  case  the  excited  student  is 
able  to  "cool  off*  on  a  list  of  philological  works 
whose  titles  are  decidedly  amusing.  A  French 
teacher  to-day  would  scarcely  have  the  courage 
to  entitle  a  manual  of  conversation  in  the  allur- 
ing fashion  devised  by  Peter  Erondell  in  1605: 
**The  French  Garden:  for  English  Ladyes  and 
Gentlewomen  to  walke  in.  Or  a  Sommer  dayes 
labour.  Being  an  Instruction  for  the  attayning 
unto  the  Knowledge  of  the  French  Tongue; 
wherein  for  the  paractise  thereof,  are  framed  thir- 
teene  Dialogues  in  French  and  English,  concern- 
ing divers  matters  from  the  rising  in  the  morning 
till  Bed-time."  One  would  like  to  know  a  little 
more  about  these  '^divers  matters."  The  fact  that 
the  book  is  valued  at  about  $30  seems  to  imply 
their  interesting  nature.  A  quarter  of  that  sum 
will  purchase  **Claudius  Manger's  French  Gram- 
mar, enriched  with  fifty  new  short  Dialogues; 
containing  for  the  most  part  an  exact  account  of 
England's  Triumphs,  with  the  State  of  France.  ,  . 
With  a  most  curious  and  most  ingenious  addition 
of  seven  hundred  French  Verses  upon  the  Rules. 

Also  a  Chapter  of  Anglicisms The«Fourth 

Edition,  1662" — highly  topical  at  the  present 
moment.  One  is  reminded  by  Mr.  Manger's  pa- 
triotism of  the  entry  under  the  head  of  *•  Journee" 
in  Colgrave's  French- English  Dictionary,  of  which 
Mr.  Quaritch  ofiFers  two  copies:  "Journee  des  Es- 
perous:  The  Battell  of  Spurres,  won  in  the  year 
1 51 3  by  the  English  upon  the  French,  possessed 
with  a  sudden  feare,  and  preferring  one  paire  of 
heels  and  two  paire  of  hands."  The  art  of  foreign 
conversation  must  have  been  more  amusing  to  ac- 
quire in  the  seventeenth  century  than  it  is  to- 
day, though  a  sober  joy  may  still  be  extracted  from 
Baedker's  **Conversation  in  Four  Languages"  and 
'English  as  She  is  Spoke." 

To  the  student  of  the  English  drama  the  most 
interesting  item  in  the  catalogue  is  the  famous 
vellum  MS.  of  what  are  known  as  the  Towneley 
Mysteries,  which  is  valued  at  ;^70o.  This  is  one 
of  the  four  extant  authorities  on  the  early  relig- 
ious drama,  which  first  occupied  the  stage  in  Eng- 
land, as  in  Greece,  Japan,  and  India.    Although 
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we  know  at  least  thirty  English  towns  had  their 
cycles  of  miracle  plays  given  to  celebrate  the 
feast  of  Corpus  Christi  and  other  holidays  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  only  four  of 
these  cycles  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  nearly 
perfect  condition — those,  namely,  of  York.  Wake- 
field, Coventry  and  Chester.  The  Towneley  MS., 
which  was  written  out  about  the  year  1450,  con- 
tains the  Wakefield  cycle.  It  gained  its  present 
name  from  forming  part  of  "the  fine  library  formed 
by  John  Towneley,  who  died  in  1607,  whose  great 
love  for  his  books  was  evinced  by  the  bindings  in 
which  he  had  them  covered,  all  bearing  his  arms 
and  motto."  This  cycle  is  of  special  interest  as 
containing,  in  the  "Secunda  Pagina  Pastorum," 
what  has  been  with  justice  described  as  the  first 
attempt  at  pure  farce  in  the  English  language. 
The  adventures  of  Mak  the  Shepherd  and  his  at- 
tempts to  pass  off  the  stolen  sheep  as  his  son  and 
heir  might  even  amuse  an  audience  that  has  been 
educated  up  to  the  level  of  "Charley's  Aunt."  It 
might  certainly  aflFord  ideas  to  a  modern  comedian 
in  need  of  a  novel  curtain-raiser. 

Mr.  Quaritch's  first  part  of  a  new  catalogue  of 
the  literature  and  history  of  the  British  Islands 
contains  a  large  and  important  series  of  MSS.  and 
books.  Chief  among  the  many  items  of  interest  is 
Caxton's  **Chaucer"  of  1478,  "the  first  edition  of 
the  first  great  English  poet,  printed  by  the  first  of 
English  printers."  It  is  not  as  perfect  and  com- 
plete as  when  it  left  Caxton's  press,  but  it  has 
only  two  leaves  in  facsimile,  and  therefore  it  is 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  The  popularity  of 
Chaucer  as  a  poet  was,  with  the  reading  public, 
too  general  to  allow  many  of  Caxton's  prints  to 
remain  little  read.  Yet  Caxton  appears  to  have 
had  grave  doubts  in  regard  to  the  moral  quality  of 
this  and  many  other  of  his  prints,  for  in  the  colo- 
phon to  the  Chaucer  he  beseeches  his  readers  to 
pray  that  "crist  foryeue  me  my  giltis  and  namely 
of  my  translacions  of  worldly  vanytees  .... 
as  is  the  book  of  troylus,  the  book  also  of  fame,  the 
book  of  XXV  ladies  .  .  .  the  talis  of  Caun- 
terbury  tho  that  sownyn  unto  synne  and  many  a 
songe  and  many  a  lecherous  laye."  The  reply  of 
the  public  to  this  appeal  was  a  demand  for  another 
edition,  which  Caxton  printed,  with  woodcuts,  in 
1484,  and  this  was  closely  followed  by  three  other 
editions,  in  folio,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde  and  Pyn- 

son. 

* 

THE  RUBAIYAT. 

Dwell  here  three  sad,  sweet  spirits:  perfume  born 
Of  fading  rose-leaves,  vision  of  the  thorn, 
Behind  each  flower  of  joy  in  Life*s  Bouquet, 
And  one  long  sigh  we  make  too  oft  to  scorn. 

*'A  hair  perhaps  divides  the  false  and  true;'* 
Or  false  or  true  thy  verses,  we  this  due 
Of  meed  bestow  on  one  most  bitter-sweet; 
We  read  and  dream,  then  dream  and  read  anew. 

Chas.  p.  Nbttlbton,  in  TA€  Philisiine. 


Weighed,  and  Found  Wanting. 


BY  CHARLES    P.   NBTTLBTON. 

She  was  fresh  from  Boston  College  and  so  deeply  crammed 
with  knowledge. 
There  was  nothing  one  could  mention  that  she  didn't 
fully  know. 
She  was  up  in  every  science,  every  medical  appliance,  and 
her  face  it  spake  defiance 
If  you  dared  to   hint  but  humbly  that  perhaps  she 
couldn't  sew. 

She  would  lange  from  charming   Cato  and  the  works 
(entire)  of  Plato 
To  the  awful  thoughts  of  Butler,  or  the  wild  but  dear 
Rabelais; 
Swedenborg  and   Thomas   Dekker,  Browning,  Swinburne, 
Madame    Necker,    Shakespeare,    Hood    and    Mary 
Tucker, 
These  she  read  before  her  breakfast,  as  a  bracer  for  the 
day.  . 

She  was  strong  in  the  poetics,  fairly  reveled  in  esthetics, 
But  for  downright  pleasant  reading  turned  to  Sully, 
Karnes  and  Kant. 
Chaucer,  Spenser  and  old  Gower  she  would  quote  you  by 
the  hour,  while  she  had  the  risky  power 
Of  compelling  you  to  love  her — I  was  for  a  time  gallant. 

She  was    lovely,  wise  and   witty,  and  she    might    have 
stocked  a  city 
With    her  awful  weight  of   learning,   fj^athered  in  the 
spring  of  life. 
But  I  did  not  try  to  win  her,  for   I  saw  her  once  at  dinner 
and  as  I'm  a  blessed  sinner 
She  ate  it with a  knife  ! 

Forty  days  in  consternation,  forty  nights  in  lamentation 
Wept   i  at  that  revelation,  for  my  soul   had   called  her 
"wife." 
But  her  moral  aberration  freed  me  from  the  domination  of 
my  mad  infatuation. 
She  killed  it with a  knife  ! 


PRICES  OF  RARE  BOOKS  IN  1792. 

Taking  from  its  shelf  by  chance  and  glancing 
through  the  pages  of  a  priced  catalogue  of  the 
books  of  the  Right  Hon.  Denis  Daly,  sold  at  Dub- 
lin, May  I,  1792,  I  was  so  struck  by  some  of  the 
figures  that  I  jot  them  down  for  the  whetting  of 
the  appetite  of  book  lovers  of  this  generation,  just 
as  they  come,  without  any  regard  to  classification, 
but  merely  according  to  priority  in  the  volume: 

"Romance  of  Palmerin  d'Oliva,"  1637,  ^^s. 

Shakespeare's  Works.  A  very  fine  copy  of  the 
first  folio  edition,  with  the  portrait  by  Droeshout, 
elegantly  bound  in  red  morocco,  1623,  ;^I4S.  3d. 

*'Confessio  Amantis,"  Caxton,  1493,  fine  copy, 
£^S  7s.  ij^d. 

"The  Book  of  Fame,"  made  by  GeflFerey 
Chaucer,  Emprynted  by  Wylliam  Caxton,  very 
fine  copy,  red  morocco,  ;^i2  ids  3d  (whilst  "Rapin's 
History"  with  Tindal's  continuation  brought  £1^ 
i2S7d). 

"Policronicon,"  Wynken  de  Worde,  1495.  ;^i8 
15s  4j^d. 

"Polycronycon,**  Treveris,  1525,  £6  i6s  6d. 

Froissart*s  "Chronycles,"  by  Pynson,  1525,  £i^ 
I2S  7d. 

Boccaccio,  "II  Decamerone,"  Giunta,  1527,  £2 
5s  6d.  (The  Venetian  piracy  of  this  edition 
brought  ;^i  2S  qd). 

The  editiones  principes  and  incunabula  brought 
high  prices  for  the  tim?i  The  1441  lots  realized 
;^4,i52  4S2i>^d, 
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Lord  Henry  de  Ros  was  once  said  to  be  one  of 
the  best  whist-players  in  England.  Subsequently, 
however,  it  was  discovered  that  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  aiding  his  skill  by  marking  with  his  nail  the 
high  honors  of  the  pack,  so  that  he  might  observe 
to  whom  they  were  dealt.  During  the  scandal 
that  followed  this  discovery,  a  fop  who  had  never 
been  admitted  to  his  acquaintance  drawled  out:  "I 
would  leave  my  card  at  his  house,  but  I  fear  he 
would  mark  it."  "That  would  depend,"  remarked 
a  gentleman  present,  *'on  whether  he  considered 
it  a  high  honor."  De  Ros  did  not  long  survive 
the  disgraceful  exposure,  and  Theodore  Hook  is 
said  tohave  embalmed  his  memory  in  the  following 
punning  epitaph:  '*Here  lies  the  Premier  Baron 
of  England,  patiently  waiting  the  last  trump." 

* 

A  dispute  as  to  the  words  *iunch"  and  "lunch- 
eon" arose  between  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Dean 
Howells.  Mr.  Howells  championed  "lunch"  as 
the  proper  term,  while  his  wife  defended  "lunch- 
eon." At  last,  at  Mr.  Howells'  suggestion,  they 
appealed  to  the  Century  dictionary  to  settle  the 
question.  '*Well,  I  was  right  after  all,"  he  ex- 
claimed in  triumph,  and  he  read  aloud  the  follow- 
ing extract  quoted  as  showing  correct  usage:  "We 
lunched  fairly  upon  little  dishes  of  rose  leaves 
delicately  preserved."  "From  what  author  is  that 
sentence  taken?"  inquired  Mrs.  Howells.  "Why 
I  declare,  from  W.  D.  Howells!"  "Pshaw!"  was 
the  retort:  "he's  no  authority." 

* 

Apropos  of  the  intolerable  slowness  of  the  cabs 
in  Berlin,  it  is  related  that,  a  child  having  been 
run  over  by  one  of  them  and  killed,  Mark  Twain, 
who  was  living  in  Berlin  at  the  time,  exclaimed 
on  hearing  of  the  accident:  ''What  a  lingering 
death!" 

A  story  is  none  the  worse  because  it  is  not  new, 
as  Mark  Twain's  recent  eflForts  in  oratory  have 
proved.  Hence  one  feels  quite  justified,  if  only 
that  Mark  may  care  to  add  it  to  his  repertory,  in- 
telling  again  the  tale  of  the  'bus  conductor  and  the 
watch-chain.  All  down  the  Strand  the  conductor, 
atintervalsof  afew  yards,  dangled  his  watch-chain 
before  the  driver  of  the  'bus  behind  him.  **Why 
do  I  do  that?"  he  said  in  reply  to  a  passenger. 
"Oh,  it's  only  a  little  joke  between  me  and  Bill; 

his  father  was  hanged," 

* 

Mrs.  Powys  in  her  diary  speaks  of  the  "amazing 
wit  of  Pope,"  who  was  often  at  Mawley,  though 
much  oftener  at  our  neighbors,  the  Blounts  of 
Maple- Durham,  where  there  are  such  fine  por- 
traits of  himself  and  Patty  Blount.  One  day  Sir 
Walter's  father  was  in  his  company  and  talking  of 


punning.  Pope  said  that  was  a  species  of  wit  so 
trifling  easy  that  he  would  answer  to  make  one 
on  any  subject  proposed  oflF-hand,  when  a  lady  in 
the  company  said,  **Well,  then,  Mr.  Pope,  make, 
one  on  keelhauling."  He  instantly  replied, 
"That,  madam,  is  indeed  putting  a  man  under  a 
hardship!"  Keelhauling  is  drawing  a  man  under 
a  ship.  What  a  ready  invention  must  the  man 
have  had!  One  could  hardly  have  found  a  more 
crabbed  word  to  exercise  the  punster's  faculty. 

A  stranger,  noting  the  condition  of  Carlyle's 
grave,  expressed  surprise  to  see  the  stone  looking 
rather  green,  when  a  man  replied  in  quite  surly 
fashion.  "Ay!  maybe  sae;  but  it'll  be  greener 
yet  for  a'  the  Ecclefechan  folk  care."  "But  you 
are  surely  proud  of  Thomas  Carlyle?"  was  asked. 
*^Hump,"  was  the  answer;  "I  suppose  Jie  was 
mucgle  thocht  o'  about  London,  an'  thae  parts 
but  what  did  he  or  his  ever  dae  for  Ecclefechan? 
I  hae  kent  the  Carlyles  a'  my  life,  and  they  were 
a  thrawn  lot,  the  whole  o'  them." 

A  lady  who  was  his  constant  friend  and  bene- 
factor begged  Lord  Beacousfield  to  read  Mallock's 
first  book  and  say  something  civil  about  it.  The 
prime  minister  replied  with  a  groan:  "Ask  me 
anything,  dear  lady,  except  this.  I  am  an  old 
man.  Do  not  make  me  read  your  young  friend's 
romances."  "Oh,  but  he  would  be  a  great  acces- 
sion to  the  Tory  party,  and  a  civil  word  from  you 
would  secure  him  forever."  "Oh — well,  then, 
give  me  a  pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper."  And  sitting 
down    in    the    lady's    drawing-room    he    wrote: 

"  Dear  Mrs. ,  I  am  sorry  that  I  can  not  dine 

with  you,  but  I  am  going  down  to  Hughenden  for 
a  week.  Would  that  my  solitude  could  be  peopled 
by  the  bright  creations  of  Mr.  Mallock's  fancy. 
Will  that  do  for  your  young  friend?"  As<an  ap- 
preciation of  a  book  which  one  has  not  read,  this 
is  perfect. 

Sir  M.  E.  Grant-Dug's  "Diary"  contains  many 
entries  about  literary  folk.  Thus  there  is  recorded 
the  saying  of  Sir  F.  Doyle,  when  Lord  Houghton's 
death  was  rumored,  that  '*his  exit  is  the  result  of 
too  many  entries*'  There  is  also  a  story  of  the 
Dean  of  Wells  having  to  propose  the  health  of 
Freeman,  the  historian,  whom  he  hated,  and  com- 
ing oflF  with  flying  colors  by  toasting  "our  distin- 
guished guest  who  has  produced  with  such  mar- 
velous fidelity  the  barbarous  manners  of  our  an- 
cestors." A  definition  which  Gladstone  gave  of  a 
deputation  is  also  given  in  the  "Diary."  It  is:  "A 
noun  of  numbers  signifying  many  but  not  signify- 
ing much."  We  must  likewise  take  over  a  saying 
attributed  to  Sir  Frankland  Lewis,  apropos  of  the 
serious  books  of  his  son  George:  "I  wish  to  God 
that  George  couldn't  write,  or  I  couldn't  read." 
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A  book  is  an  aristocrat; 

'Tis  pampered— lives  in  state; 
Stands  on  a  shelf,  with  naught  whereat 

To  worry — lovely  fate  ! 

Enjoys  the  best  of  company; 

And  often    ay,  'tis  so- 
Like  much  in  aristocracy, 

Its  title  makes  it  go. 

—John  Kendrick  Bangs 

"The  magazine  is  empty!"  announced  the  or- 
derly, "Oh,  well,"  said  the  literary  colonel,  *T11 
just  sit  down  and  dash  off  two  or  three  campaign 

articles  to  fill  up." 

* 

Book-agent — **Let  me  show  you  a  copy  of  our 
latest  work,  'Noted  pugilists  and  their  triumphs 
in  the  ring.' " 

Victim — **I  don't  want  to  see  it.  I  never  have 
any  use  for  a  scrap-book." 

First  Old  Boarder: — ^The  new  guest  seems  quite 
literary. 

Second  Old  Boarder: — Whenever  we  have  the 
tout  ensemble  he  refers  to  it  as  the  "Review  of 

Reviews." 

♦ 

Gilback — Why,  old  man,  how  your  library  has 
increased. 

Vellumper — Yes.  I  left  an  order  with  my  book- 
seller to  send  me  a  book  by  the  most  promising 
novelist  of  the  day,  and  this  is  the  result. 

♦ 

Bbyond  the  Styx. — Mile.  d'Arc  addressing 
George  Washington:  I  trust  it  is  not  too  late, 
General,  for  congratulations  on  your  fete.  Per- 
haps the  best  I  can  wish  for  both  of  us  is  not  to 
be  worked   quite  so  hard  by  the  publishers  this 

coming  year. 

* 

A  writer  tells  a  tale,  perhaps  autobiographical, 
of  an  author,  who,  being  hard  pressed  by  his  credi- 
tors, wrote  to  an  editor  for  whom  he  had  done 
some  work:  "Please  send  check  at  once,  as  my 
gas  bill  is  due."  The  candid  editor  replied  in  this 
brief  fashion;    "So  is  mine.    God  help  us  all!" 

* 

An  exhorter  who  was  holding  forth  on  the  Com- 
mon solemnly  presented  to  his  hearers  the  alterna- 
tive of  "salvation  or  damnation — the  King  James 
Bible  or  the  Douay  Bible."  Among  the  audience 
was  a  citizen  who  had  been  imbibing  somewhat 
freely.  This  gentleman  apparently  misunder- 
stood the  preacher,  for  he  yelled,  "Hooray  for  the 
Dewey  Bible!  "  The  crowd  took  up  the  cry,  and 
the   exhorter   was  compelled  to  suspend  further 

effort. 

* 

An  Objection. — "Do    you  read  Shakespere^" 

asked  the  old-fashioned  citizen.    "Well,"  answered 

Mr.  Meekton,   "we  have  an  expurgated   edition 


Henrietta  brought  home  last  Christmas."  "There 
are  some  passages  in  the  great  poet's  work  not 
exactly  suited  to  the  young."  "Oh,  it  wasn't  the 
young  she  worried  about.  But  she  insisted  on 
having  the  set  rebound  so  as  to  leave  out  *The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew.'  " 

The  Literary  Movement — Almira:  "You 
should  join  our  book  club.  Why,  last  winter  I 
read  over  a  hundred  books  by  Riving  five  minutes 
a  day.  I  read  Nansen's  'Prisoner  of  Zenda/  Hall 
Caine's  'Quo  Vadis,'  Allen's  'Christian,'  Julian 
Hawthorne's  *Choir  Invisible,'  and  Hope's  'Far- 
thest North.' "    Lucinda:    "How  charming!" 

Who  Wrote  It? — ^The  following  is  from  the 
English  booksellers'  catalogue,  "The  Books  of 
To-day  and  the  Books  of  To  morrow."  It  appeared 
in  the  department  entitled  the  "Child's  Guide  to 
Literature.*' 

Q. — Who  wrote  the  new  book  on  France? 

A.— Mr.  Bodley. 

Q.— -But  I  thought  he  wrote  the  "Yellow  Book?*' 

A. — No.    You're  thinking  of  the  Bodley  Head. 

Q. — But  didn't  your  Bodley  use  his  head? 

A.— S-h-h-h! 

Q. — ^Then  who  was  the  yellow  Bodley? 

A. — Sir  Thomas  Bodley  of  the  Bodleian. 

Q — It's  awful  muddling. 

* 

The  following  are  true  copies  of  letters  written 
in  regard  to  the  purchase  for  school  use  of  books 
in  the  "Riverside  Literature  Series."  In  each 
case,  however,  the  books  referred  to  were  finally 
purchased. 

Mr. I  have  bought  all  fables  Story  Books 

and  Novels  I  am  a  Goin  to  I  shal  see   the  Board 

aboit  it   first.     I   have   Bought  all  School   Books 

Requiard   I   am   Giting   tieard  of  Bying  Novels. 

yours 

Dear  Sir 

I  Can  not  Get  no  nobles  (novels)  book  for  a  School 

Book,  he  can  reed  Out  of  his  Reeders  and  not  Out 

of  the  Fairtail  Stories  Books 

Yours  Truley 

A  Customer  (an  old   Irish   woman)  asked   at  a 

Connecticut  bookstore  for  a  Catholic  Prayer- Book, 
when  told  the  bookseller  did  not  keep  them,  then 
she  said:  "Give  me  'Mr.  Dooley,'  that  will  do 
me  for  this  time." 

A  Fortunate  Circumstance. — Mrs.  Jackson: 
"I'd  buy  dat  novel,  only  I  don't  know  how  to  read. 
Book  Agent:  "All  the  better,  ma'am!  This 
novel  is  positively  unreadable" 

* 

From  a  New  York  Booksei^ler's  Catalogue. 
(Fact)  383  Napolean.  From  Cassica  to  Dr.  Hel- 
ena edition  de  lu^se,  fublish^r^'s  price  $4.00. 
Our  price  $3.15, 
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PRIVATELY    ILLUSTRATED   BOOKS 

A  PLEA  FOR  BIBLIOMANIA 

By  Daniei*  M.  Tredweli*. 

["Privately  Illustrated  Books'*;  a  Plea  for  Bibliomania,  by  Daniel  M.  Tredwell,  a  large  8vo  volume  of  500  pages,  was 
privately  printed  by  Theo.  L.  De  Vinne  &  Co.  in  1892.  The  edition  was  limited  to  250  copies  on  hand-made  and  25  on 
Whatman  paper.  In  the  way  of  book-lovers*  books  we  do  not  know  of  one  more  adorable  than  Mr.  Tred well's  sumptuous, 
scholarly  and  treasurable  volume,  modestly  labeled  "a  monograph."  The  copy  which  came  to  The  Book-Ik)VER  editor 
was  accompanied  by  a  personal  letter  from  Mr.  Tredwell  in  which  his  book  was  opened  to  all  readers  of  this  publication, 
glorious  freedom  being  granted  to  reprint  from  **Privately  Illustrated  Books"  at  discretion.  The^>ccurrence  is  unique — it 
certainly  being  the  first  time  an  expensive  privately  printed  limited  edition  has  been  thus  placed  wiUiin  reach  of  the 
many.  The  first  acceptance  of  Mr.  Tredwell's  gift  for  The  Book-I^ver's  readers  embraces  the  author's  "Notice"  and  the 
first  chapter  of  the  book,  with  the  notes,  care  being  used  to  follow  the  original  with  exactitude.] 


NOTICE. 
f^  QE  have  visited  nearly  all  of  the  book  collec- 
y^  tions  named  in  the  following  monograph, 
and  have  inspected  a  vast  number  of  the 
books  mentioned.  In  some  instances  our  informa- 
tion was  obtained  through  persons  specially  com- 
missioned by  us  for  the  purpose;  in  others,  we 
have  only  a  statement  prepared  by  the  owner ;  in 
cases  where  it  was  inexpedient  for  us  to  visit  in  con- 
sequence of  the  distance,  sample  volumes  have  been 
sent  us,  that  is,  one  volume  of  each  important  set, 
and  we  have  accepted  the  statement  of  the  owner 
for  the  balance.  It  had  been  our  original  intention 
to  give  an  account  of  the  origin  or  beginning  and 
development  of  each  collection.  This  we  soon 
found  to  be  impracticable.  These  accumulations  of 
extra-illustrated  books  were  commenced  by  and 
grew  to  their  present  magnitude  under  the  fostering 
care  of  their  present  owners ;  yet,  on  inquiring  of 
them,  not  one  seemed  to  have  any  clear  conception 
as  to  when  or  how  he  first  began  to  accumulate 
material  with  the  intention  of  illustrating  books. 
We  believe  that  in  the  earlier  times  prints  were  col- 
lected purely  for  the  love  of  them,  and  without  any 
notion  of  illustrating  books  with  them.  It  was  so 
with  us,  and  we  could  not  with  historic  certainty 
fix  the  period  when  we  first  availed  ourselves  of 
prints  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  text  of  a 
book.  The  institution  of  privately  illustrating  is  of 
too  recent  an  origin  for  a  history.  The  greater 
part  of  the  work  (extra  illustrating)  in  this  country 
has  been  accomplished  within  the  past  fifteen  years. 
There  were  but  very  few  engaged  in  it  thirty  years 
ago,  and  forty-five  years  ago  we  may  say  none.  We 
also  know  that  John  Allan  of  New  York,  Mr.  Dreer 
and  Dr.  Koecker  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Moreau, 
of  New  York,  have  been  enthusiasts  in  this  work  a 
very  long  time.     I  also  know  that  there  were  many 


people  selecting  and  purchasing  prints  fifty  years 
ago,  but  for  what  purpose  I  have  never  ascertained. 
Nearly  all  of  them  are  dead  now,  and  I  have  not 
heard  of  their  having  illustrated  any  books. 

I  know  one  man,  however,  whose  record  as  a 
print-collector  goes  far  back,  and  who  is  still  alive 
and  still  collecting.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  ever 
illustrated  any  books.  Many  years  ago  his  face  be- 
came familiar  to  me  in  the  old  haunts  where  prints 
were  sold,  and  I  occasionally  meet  him  now.  We 
have  never  spoken  and  I  never  knew  his  name.  He 
took  offense  at  what  he  considered  an  unfair  advan- 
tage on  my  part  in  obtaining  a  print  which  he 
wanted,  and  I  think  he  hates  me  yet.  This,  how- 
ever, is  a  problem  for  the  moralist,  and  we  shall  not 
arraign  it  for  adjudication  before  this  tribunal. 

The  history  of  privately  illustrated  books  is  not 
unlike  any  other  history ;  it  cannot  be  written  dur- 
ing the  lifetime  of  its  principal  actors. 

The  nucleus  around  which  this  volume  grew  to 
its  present  dimensions  was  a  lecture  delivered  before 
the  Rembrandt  Club  of  Brooklyn,  December  8,  1880. 
We  have  deemed  it  advisable  to  retain  this  lecture 
nearly  intact  as  a  prefatory  chapter.  The  dates  and 
periods,  however,  have  been  made  to  conform  to 
this  publication. 

The  description  of  some  of  the  collections  is 
monotonous  and  a  little  cataloguey.  In  all  cases, 
however,  in  which  the  owners  were  consulted  the 
methods  adopted  were  approved  by  them.  The 
facts  were  generally  taken  down  in  the  libraries 
with  the  books  before  us,  and  from  the  memoranda 
there  taken  transcribed  for  these  pages  with  little  or 
no  alteration,  except  that  in  some  large  collections 
the  description  of  individual  books  has  been  abbre- 
viated. No  effort  has  been  made  to  give  undue  sig- 
nificance to  or  withhold  deserving  praise  from  any 
CpU^tioni  but  all  have  been  treated  according  to 
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our  best  judgment,  on  their  merits.  In  mahy  in- 
stances our  time  would  not  permit  taking  down 
the  volumes  with  the  same  detail  as  in  others. 
This  has  resulted  in  treating  some  small  collections 
more  fully  than  larger  ones.  Again,  some  owners 
were  not  altogether  pleased  with  the  publicity  we 
proposed  giving  their  private  collections,  and  very 
properly  insisted  upon  dictating  the  description  of 
their  books.  There  are  many  delightful  volumes, 
principally  in  large  collections,  passed  over  hur- 
riedly, to  our  regret ;  and  yet  some  collections  were 
visited  as  many  as  three  times. 

We  have  been  specially  solicitous  to  obtain  collec- 
tions from  the  outlying  districts,  whether  large  or 
small ;  they  serve  a  purpose  with  us  of  determining 
the  extent  ^f  the  prevalence  of  the  illustrating  pas- 
sion. Consequently  we  may  have  given  an  impor- 
tance to  collections  of  distant  places  which  would 
command  but  little  attention  in  the  great  cities  of 
New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Chicago. 

We  have  deemed  it  unnecessary  to  give  verbatim 
titles  to  well-known  works,  and  have  clothed  them 
generally  in  their  every-day  garments. 

CHAPTER  I. 

Gentlemen  of  the  Rembrandt  Club : 

The  invitation  which  has  brought  me  before  you 
this  evening,  in  the  capacity  of  essayist,  was  to 
give  my  experience  in  the  seductive  art  of  privately 
illustrating  books} 

One  prefatory  word,  therefore,  as  to  personal  ex- 
periences; for,  though  I  am  not  so  daintily  en- 
dowed as  to  be  deemed  axiomatically  modest,  nor 


I  Probably  no  man  ever  lived  who  has  done  more  to 
stimulate  this  department  of  art  than  he  whose  name  has 
been  assumed  by  this  club. 

A  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  prints  of  Rembrandt,  by  an 
amateur,  1836,  has  been  illustrated  by  inserting  Rembrandt's 
own  works. 

"  Rembrandt  and  his  Works, ''  by  Burnet,  1859,  has  been 
many  times  illustrated. 

One  of  the  first  privately  illustrated  books  I  remember 
ever  having  seen  was  a  Dutch  book  about  Rembrandt,  by 
Immerzeel  or  Nagler.  It  was  illustrated  by  reproduced  and 
some  original  works  of  Rembrandt.  This  I  saw  at  Nunan's, 
in  Nassau  street,  New  York,  about  forty  years  ago. 

Nor  can  it  be  otherwise  than  that  there  should  be  a  great 
desire  to  possess  works  so  desirable,  not  only  as  works  of 
art,  but  also  for  their  great  commercial  value. 

Passing  over  the  loo-guilder  print  of  Rembrandt,  which 
at  its  last  sale  fetched  nearly  (6,000,  *'  One  of  the  next  best 
evidences  of  the  effect  of  a  man's  culture  upon  the  age  is  the 
money  value  which  attaches  to  his  works.  The  most  won- 
derful instance  of  this  is  Rembrandt's  'Sleeping  Dog,' 
sketched  in  the  comer  of  a  plate,  measuring  about  four 
inches  and  a  quarter  ¥dde  by  two  and  a  half  high,  and  after- 
wards cut  down  to  three  and  a  quarter  by  one  and  a  half 
inches.  Only  one  impression  is  known,  which  was  sold  at 
Mr.  Hibbert's  sale,  1809,  for  $7.50.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham subsequently  obtained  it  for  $30.  At  his  sale  in  1834  it 
brought  $305,  and  in  1841  the  British  Museum  paid  (600  for 
it— a  little  over  $130  per  square  rnx^:^-^ Hammer ton^  Etch- 
ifig  and  Etchers  ^  p.  81. 


so  apathetic  of  praise  as  to  be  indiflferent  to  ap- 
plause, still  I  have  a  consciousness  of  the  insignifi- 
cant space  occupied  by  the  pronoun  **I"  in  the  En- 
glish dictionary,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  the  usu- 
al obstrusive  and  ostentatious  pretenses  of  the  first 
person  singular,  notwithstanding  Descartes  has  made 
it  the  column  around  which  he  has  fabricated  his 
great  system  of  philosophy ;  Cogito,  ergo  sum^  and 
nothing  else  is. 

To  present  to  you  the  starved  and  meager  com- 
pend,  the  individual  gleanings  merely  of  a  great  sub- 
ject, while  the  broader,  more  fertile,  and  more  cul- 
tivated fields  of  equally  easy  access  beyond  the  per- 
sonal domain  are  inviting  us  to  the  harvest,  would 
be  an  injustice  to  you  and  a  parade  of  indefensible 
conceit  in  me. 

There  is  a  natural  egotism  or  self-glorification  in 
the  relation  of  one's  own  achievements,  even  when 
never  so  modestly  told  ;  and  more  especially  is  this 
true  in  the  present  case,  where  the  individual 
achievements  are  dwarfed  by  comparison  with  and 
proximity  to  the  grander  and  more  princely  produc- 
tions of  the  more  cultured  and  more  favored  by 
fortune. 

Not  that  I  would  in  the  least  degree  discourage 
modest  individual  effort,  nor  a  just  and  emulous 
pride  in  one's  own  productions,  however  unpreten- 
tious ;  for  the  pleasure  is  no  less  keen  (indeed,  it  is 
probably  much  keener)  with  the  humble  devotee 
than  with  those  more  bountifully  endowed  with  the 
omnipotent  dollar.  There  is  at  least  one  wholesome 
truth  pervading  all  htiman  endeavor  after  happiness ; 
it  is  that  the  racy  enjoyments  of  this  life  are  those 
enjoyments  in  the  attainment  of  which  there  have 
been  an  exertion  and  a  force  expended.  The 
pleasure  derived  from  this  consecrated  energy, 
which  so  enhances  the  achievement  of  the  book- 
lover,  cannot  be  bought  with  money ;  to  him  his 
achievement  is  not  mere  property — ^it  is  a  laurel 
wreath  of  victory.  **And  bind  it  upon  the  plow," 
said  Pliny. 

One  of  the  great  reasons  why  the  garrulous  Dib- 
din's  riotings  among  rare  and  valuable  books  are, 
after  all,  so  devoid  of  genuine  interest  to  the  real 
lover,  is  that  he  occupied  himself,  to  a  great  degree, 
in  catering  for  men  with  measureless  purses ;  hence 
his  writings  have  the  patrician  odor  of  **  plush  lin- 
ings,"  * 'crushed  levant, "  **  spotless  India  proof  be- 
fore letter,'*  and  editions  de  luxey  rather  than  the 
more  plebian  smell  of  **old  book-stalls, "  **  cellars, " 
and  **hogskin." 

More  celebrity  has  attached  to  the  finder  of  an 
entombed  literary  nugget,  amid  the  accumulated 
dust  and  filth  of  ages  (which  nothing  short  of  the 
keenness  of  scent,  the  latent  sagacity  of  the  persist- 
ent ** book-hunter'*  would  have  brought  to  the  light 
of  day) ,  than  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  all  that  could 
be  bought  with  the  wealth  of  Croesus.  The  works 
of  Aristotle,   which   have    more   influence  on  the 
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human  mind  than  any  other  writings  in  existence, 
owe  their  discovery — after  having  been  lost  two 
hundred  years — ^to  an  old  book-collector  named 
Apellicon,  who  will  never  be  forgotten  while  Aris- 
totle lasts.  The  priceless  volumes  of  Quintilian, 
rotten  with  damp,  amid  filth  and  dirt,  were  un- 
earthed by  Poggio,  equally  immortal.*  The  com- 
mentaries and  orations  of  Cicero  were  found  under 
similar  circumstances,  begrimed,  corroded,  and 
soiled.  This  is  also  true  of  the  annals  of  Tacitus, 
which  lay  in  darkness  until  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  first  book  printed  in  England  was  **The 
Game  of  Chesse,'*  by  William  Caxton,  in  1474.  A 
book-hunter  nicknamed  Snuffy  Davy^  found  at  an 
old  book-staU  in  Holland  an  only  copy  of  this  book, 
which  he  bought  for  two  pence  Stirling,  and  which 

X  The  works  of  Aristotle  were  found  in  a  cellar  by  Apelli- 
con,  a  book-collector  of  Teoe,  where  they  had  been  hid  by 
Nelens  and  foxgotten.  For  two  hundred  years  the  precious 
documents  remained  in  their  subterranean  prison.  When 
found,  damp,  moths,  and  worms  had  made  great  inroads 
upon  them,  but  Apellicon  had  them  iramediately  copied, 
and  hence  the  preservation  of  these  writings,  which  have 
had  more  influence  on  the  human  mind  than  any  other  writ- 
ings in  existence.  There  are  many  strange  stories  of  the 
finding  of  manuscripts,  such  as  the  history  of  the  ''War  of 
nium, "  "Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  story  of  Gaultier's  dis- 
covery of  the  Cimbric  volume,"  "  Chatterton*s  discovery  of 
Rov^lcy's  Poems,"  and  "Ireland's  discovery  of  the  Vorti- 
gem."  But  let  us  turn  to  the  more  historical.  In  a  dark 
and  filthy  dungeon,  begrimed  yrith  dirt  and  rotten  with 
damp,  Poggio  found  the  priceless  works  of  Quintilian. 
Groping  about  in  the  same  noisome  cavern,  he  rescued  the 
first  three  books  and  part  of  the  fourth  of  the  "  Argonautica  " 
of  Valerius  Placcus.  Many  of  Cicero's  orations  were  discov- 
ered under  similar  circumstances  lurking  in  out-of-the-way 
places,  where  they  had  been  hid  to  escape  the  despoiler. 
The  grand  and  glorious  masterpiece  of  Lucretius  was  found 
in  a  monastery.  Many  other  classics,  among  them  Plautus, 
Tacitus,  Manilins,  Petronius,  and  Arbiter,  were  stumbled 
upon  in  the  monasteries  of  Germany.  Propertius,  the 
prince  of  the  Latin  elegiac  poets,  had  a  narrow  escape 
indeed.  The  manuscript,  and,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
the  only  manuscript  that  contained  his  poems,  was  found 
stained,  squalid,  and  crumpled  under  the  casks  in  a  wine 
cellar.  In  Westphalia  a  monk  came  accidentally  upon  the 
histories  of  Tacitus,  and  to  this  happy  chance  we  are  in- 
debted for  one  of  the  most  priceless  volumes  of  antiquity,  a 
work  which  has  had  more  influence  on  modem  prose  litera- 
ture than  any  other  single  book  in  the  world.  The  most  in- 
teresting treatise  Which  Cicero  has  bequeathed  to  us  was  dis- 
covered amid  a  heap  of  reiiise  and  rubbish  near  Milan,  by  a 
bishop  of  Lodi,  early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  the  only 
valuable  manuscript  of  Dioscorides  was  when  found  in  a 
similar  state,  so  thoroughly  riddled  by  insects,  says  Lam- 
becins,  that  one  would  have  scarcely  stooped  to  pick  it  up. 
Livy,  or  rather  what  remains  of  him,  was  picked  up  piece- 
meal. One  of  Horace's  odes  was  found  sticking  to  an  early 
impression  of  Cicero's  "Ofl&ces."  Part  of  the  "Odyssey" 
(300  lines)  was  found  grasped  in  the  hands  of  a  mummy. 

a  Davie  Wilson^  from  his  inveterate  addiction  to  black 
rappee,  was  called  Snufly  Davy.  He  was  the  prince  of 
scouts  for  searching,  blind  alleys,  cellars,  and  stalls  for  rare 
volumes.  He  would  detect  for  you  an  old  black-letter  bal- 
lad among  the  leaves  of  a  law  paper,  and  find  an  editio 
frincefs  under  the  mask  of  a  school  Corderins. 


he  sold  to  Osborne,  a  London  bookseller,  for  $100. 
Osborne  sold  it  to  Dr.  Anthony  Askew  for  $320, 
and  at  Dr.  Askew' s  sale  it  was  purchased  for  $850, 
for  the  Royal  Library,  where  it  will  ever  remain.' 
Should  another  perfect  copy  of  this  book  turn  up, 
heaven  only  knows  what  it  would  fetch.  Quaritch, 
a  London  book-seUer,  has  now  an  imperfect  copy, 
for  which  his  price  is  $2,000.^  I  might  animadvert 
upon  the  gems  which  have  been  resurrected  by  the 
book-hunter  from  the  basement  of  William  Gowans, 
in  Nassau  street.  New  York.  Of  choice  books, 
however,  Mr.  Joseph  Sabin,  also  of  Nassau  street, 
undoubtedly  kept,  during  a  period  of  ten  years, 
from  1865  to  1875,  the  finest  stock  in  New  York.3 
Gowans  probably  had  the  largest  collection  of  its 
kind  in  the  world.  And  some  of  these  restored  vol- 
umes in  princely  wardrobes,  still  retaining  the  gen- 
uine perfume  of  time  are  now  the  pride  of  the  Lenox 
Library.  4  The  many  anecdotes  related  of  Mr.  Gow- 
ans will  not  be  transmitted  here.  But  were  we  called 
upon  to  advance  advice  to  novitiates  in  book-hunting 
out  of  the  storehouse  of  our  knowledge  obtained 
through  personal  attrition  with  old-book  sellers  gen- 
erally, and  the  like  of  Mr.  Gowans  specially,  we 
should  say  that  of  all  the  places  known  to  us  an  old- 
book  store  is  probably  the  most  hazardous  in  which 
to  make  an  ostentatious  display  of  your  learning — 
you  are  never  quite  sure  of  your  audience.     Many  a 

X  And  we  all  remember  Sir  Walter's  quiet  satire  on  the 
book-collecting  race  in  the  mock  heroics  which  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Jonathan  Oldbuck:  *' Happy,  thrice  happy 
Snufify  Davy,  ^nd  blessed  were  the  times  when  thy  industry 
could  be  thus  rewarded." 

a  The  questions,  "What  becomes  of  all  the  books?  "  "  Who 
are  the  great  biblioclasts? ''  are  certain  to  be  asked  by  the 
inquisitive  reader  at  some  stage  of  this  lecture,  and  they 
may  as  well  be  answered  here  as  elsewhere.  I  would  refer 
the  inquirer  to  a  beautiful  little  book,  published  in  1880,  by 
TrUbner  &  Co.,  London,  **The  Enemies  of  Books,"  by 
William  Blades,  in  which  he  enumerates  and  devotes  Chap- 
ter I.  to  Fire  as  one  of  the  enemies.  Chapter  II.  to  Water, 
Chapter  III.  to  Gas  and  Heat,  Chapter  IV.  to  Dust  and  Neg- 
lect, Chapter  V.  to  Ignorance,  Chapter  VI.  to  The  Book 
Worm,  Chapter  VII.  to  Other  Vermin,  Chapter  VIII.  to 
Bookbinders,  Chapter  IX.  to  Collectors.  With  all  these  and 
many  other  enemies,  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  whole  edi- 
tions have  passed  into  the  realms  of  the  unknaw<iblef 

3  Mr.  Sabin's  knowledge  was  probably  greater  than  that 
of  any  man  in  this  country,  and  his  fame  extended  to  all  the 
book-markets  of  the  world.  He  was  an  Englishman,  bom  in 
Hampshire,  in  182 1.  He  died  leaving  the  great  work  of  his 
life  unfinished.  It  was  a  dictionary  of  all  the  books  ever 
published  relating  to  America.  In  alphabetic  order  he  had 
reached  "  Pa  ^' ;  his  strong  desire  to  live  was  associated  with 
the  completion  of  this  work.  The  task  was  colossal.  Mr. 
Sabin 's  son  succeeded  him  in  the  business,  or  in  that  de- 
partment relating  specially  to  prints. 

4  There  are  at  this  moment  books  to  be  purchased  for 
trivial  sums  which  ¥dll  eventually  be  worth  their  weight  in 
gold ;  this  much  we  know  from  a  contemplation  of  the  fact ; 
but  to  identify  them  among  the  mass  of  extant  worthless  lit- 
erature pitched  into  your  lap  in  railroad  cars,  and  rained 
upon  you  at  the  stations,  requires  a  shrewder  discernment 
than  we  poflscM. 
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young  man  and,  in  truth,  older  men  have  been 
taken  down  in  their  high  conceits  most  unexpect- 
edly, and  from  sources  startling  as  thunder  from  a 
cloudless  sky.  **  Never  volunteer  literary  informa- 
tion to  an  old  bookseller,"  says  J.  Hill  Burton — 
**for  two  reasons.  He  regards  you  only  in  the 
light  of  your  cash  value,  and  is  absolutely  indiflfer- 
ent  about  your  learning.  And,  secondly,  he  is 
quite  likely  to  be  better  informed  upon  your  pet 
subject  than  you  are  yourself.**  Treasures  of  books 
in  soiled  and  worn  exteriors  are  not  the  only  sur- 
prises one  is  likely  to  encounter  in  an  old-book 
store.*  Charles  Nodier,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
most  learned  of  all  the  French  literati  of  the  first 
half  of  the  present  century,  was  also  a  great  book- 
collector,  and  was  frequently  seen  around  the  book- 
stalls of  the  city.  He  took  delight  in  these  excur- 
sions, and  frequently  boasted  of  the  conquests  he 
had  made.  One  day  he  went  from  one  bo- 
quiniste  to  another,  trying  to  complete  a  collection 
of  classics  in  which  he  took  deep  interest.  He  en- 
tered a  stall  at  the  corner  of  the  Pont  des  Arts,  kept 
by  a  shabby  little  man,  where  he  discovered  the 
treasure — a  Schrevelius  in  the  Leyden  edition  of 
1 67 1.  He  opened  it  to  make  sure  he  was  right  and 
then  said  in  a  careless  tone:  **Well,  my  good  fel- 
low, what  do  you  want  for  this  rubbish?  1*11  give 
you  thirty  sous.*'  ** Rubbish — thirty  sous!"  cried 
the  stall-man,  in  apparent  holy  horror.  **  Rubbish  ! 
But,  Mr.  Nodier — **  **What?  you  know  my 
name  I"  **0h,  monsieur,  who  is  there  who  does 
not  know  the  name  of  the  learned,  the  accom- 
plished, the  kindly  academician  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted  for  so  many  delightful  works?"     Nodier, 


z  This  class  of  old-book  sellers  seems  to  have  become 
nearly  extinct.  A  large  percentage  of  the  present  race 
know  as  little  about  old  books  as  old  books  know  about 
them.  And  of  those  who  now  buy  old  books  The  Col- 
lector says:  " — new  kind  of  book-collector  has  been 
created  in  America  by  our  purely  commercial  time  and  civ- 
ilization, and  one  who  would  make  the  ancient  patrons  of 
Quaritch  and  Bouton  shudder  with  horror,  shduld  they  be 
brought  into  comparison  with  him.  This  is  the  collector 
who  hires  his  collecting,  done  for  him.  There  are  more  of 
these  mechanical  and  soulless  beings  among  us  than  we  wot 
of,  perhaps.  Certainly  their  agents  are  everywhere.  One 
ferrets  out  one  species  of  literature,  and  one  another.  Their 
principals  sit  at  their  ease,  and  have  neither  the  delight  of 
discovery,  nor  the  bliss  of  bargaining.  They  amass  their 
libraries  in  a  purely  business  way,  insensible  to  the  fascina- 
tion of  a  find,  and  callous  to  those  charms  of  chance  that 
transport  the  true  bibliophile  to  his  seventh  heaven.  Even 
the  book-sellers  do  not  know  their  names,  for  secrecy  is 
pcut  of  their  program.  It  is  one  of  the  vulgar  affectations  of 
American  collectorship  of  the  shoddy  order  for  the  collector 
to  conceal  his  identity ;  but  I  have  never  yet  known  a  true 
amateur  who  was  ashamed  to  have  his  acquisitions  known. 
Charles  Monselet's  aphorism  holds  here  as  in  France. 
'  Mere  purchasing,*  said  he, '  does  not  constitute  collecting. 
Any  one  with  money  can  buy.  It  is  he  who  seeks,  uncovers, 
and  wrests  from  obscurity  that  which  is  worth  preservation 
whom  we  may  safely  call  an  amateur.' " — The  Collector^ 
March  i,  1891. 


highly  flattered,  looked  at  the  little  man  with  the 
utmost  astonishment  and  curiosity.  **  Thirty  sous, 
Mr.  Nodier!"  the  other  continued:  ** rubbish — this 
Schrevelius !  This  variorum,  though  it  is  less  look- 
ed for  thdn  the  Amsterdam  edition  of  16S4,  is  not 
a  whit  less  remarkable,  and  certainly  does  not  de- 
serve the  scorn  you  profess  to  have  for  it.  I  will 
not  go  so  far  as  to  compare  it  with  the  Venice  Al- 
dines  of  1501,  but  still — "  Nodier,  astonished  to 
hear  the  little  man  talking  like  this,  put  a  host  of 
bibliographical  questions  to  him,  all  of  which  he  an- 
swered in  a  manner  that  completed  the  academ- 
ician's surprise.  Delighted  to  find  so  much  learn- 
ing under  the  well  worn  surtout  of  the  book-stall 
keeper,  Nodier  asked  his  opinion  on  a  new  edition 
of  Juvenal  which  Achaintre,  the  first  Latinist  of  the 
day,  had  just  brought  out.  At  this  the  old  man 
seemed  confused.  ** Surely,  monsieur,*'  said  Nod- 
ier, **you  have  heard  of  this  monumental  work, 
which  will  be  the  envy  and  the  despair  of  the  Ger- 
man philologists."  **The  fact  is,  monsieur,"  re- 
plied the  little  man,  with  growing  embarrassment, 
**the  fact  is  that  I  am  Achaintre."^ 

But  all  this  is  merely  introductory.  We  deal  this 
evening  with  a  more  special  phase  of  the  book  mal- 
ady, and  yet  we  cannot  well  treat  them  entirely 
apart.  A  collector  of  rare  books  may  not  necessar- 
ily be  an  illustrator ;  but  I  have  never  known  an  il- 
lustrator who  was  not  also  a  collector. 

Why  I  should  have  been  selected  for  this  honor, 
in  the  presence  of  connoisseurs  and  men  of  superior 
attainment  and  experience  in  this  department  of 
art,  is  more  than  I  am  able  to  determine.^  I  know 
of  no  commendable  qualifications  of  my  own  in  the 
line  of  literature,  unless  it  be  an  almost  boundless 
enthusiasm. 

There  is  a  saying  of  Comte  de  BufTon  which  has 
been  a  wonderful  solace  to  me,  and  I  will  repeat  it 
here  for  the  benefit  of  all  whom  it  may  concern,  be- 
lieving them  to  be  many :  ** I  would  give  nothing, " 
said  he,  **for  a  young  man  who  did  not  begin  life 
with  an  enthusiasm  of  some  kind ;  it  shows,  at  least, 
that  he  had  faith  in  something  good,  lofty  and  gen- 
erous from  his  own  standpoint." 

We  have  always  had  our  distrust  of  moral  perfec- 
tion. The  man  who  has  no  defect,  no  crack  in  his 
character,  no  tinge  of  the  minor  immoralities,  no 
fantastic  humor  carrying  him  sometimes  off  his  feet, 
no    preposterous    hobby — such    a    man,     walking 


I  Nicholas  Louis  Achaintre,  school-teacher,  bom  177 1. 
Produced  Horace  in  1806,  Juvenal  in  18 10,  Perseus  in  181 2. 

3  A  great  misconception  seems  to  have  gone  abroad  con- 
cerning my  collection  of  books.  It  is  not  laige ;  it  is  unim- 
portant, except  from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  And  even 
in  that  direction  it  is  far  from  being  a  notable  library.  It 
would  be  called  a  collection  of  books  on  ethnology  and 
the  kindred  sciences  of  mythology  and  philology,  a  few 
classics,  some  books  on  art,  and  some  works  on  biblio^ 
graphy. 
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straight  along  the  surface  of  this  earth  in  the  arc  of 
a  circle,  is  a  dangerous  character.  I  think  Lord 
Brougham  said,  '*  Blessed  is  the  man  who  has  a 
hobby."     It  may  be  dogs. 

My  own  illustrated  books  are  all  of  a  very  humble 
character  indeed.  All  small  and  unpretentious, 
there  are  no  towering  folios  among  them,  no  unique 
editions,  no  Whatman  drawing-paper.  Nor  did  it 
ever  occur  to  me,  in  building  them  up,  that  I  was 
performing  more  than  a  purely  selfish  act,  or  any- 
thing worthy  of  the  least  public  attention.  I  have 
felt  rather  ashamed  than  exalted  by  my  weakness. 

I  shall,  therefore,  in  this  essay,  lay  before  you : 

First.  Very  briefly,  indeed,  the  account  of  my 
life's  experience  in  this  department  of  art. 

Secondly,  Illustrations  of  the  process  of  this 
unique  book-making. 

Thirdly,  The  names,  attainment,  career  (and 
nature  of  the  work)  of  the  most  accomplished  men 
who  have  fallen  victims  to  this  infatuation. 

Our  theme,  then,  must  be  illustrated  copies  in  the 
concrete,  their  styles  and  their  growth.  No  matter 
how  severely  tempted  we  may  be  to  enter  of  Elzev- 
irs, Aldines,  Baskervilles,  Pickerings,  Chiswicks, 
black-letter,  vellum,  first  editions,  large  paper,  pri- 
vately printed  and  uncut  copies,  by  the  terms  of  our 
invitation  we  are  forbidden  the  indulgence  of  this 
unique  luxury.  We  are  also  interdicted  the 
princely  libraries  of  our  esteemed  citizens — Hon. 
Henry  C.  Murphy,  on  American  colonial  history; 
J.  Carson  Brevoort,  on  early  voyages,  travels  and 
geography ;  the  now  dispersed  collection  of  Thos. 
W.  Field,  on  the  ethnology  of  the  aboriginal  Amer- 
icans;'   of  Whitman  W.  Kenyon  (president-elect  of 

I  This  was  the  finest  special  first  collection  of  works  re- 
lating to  the  Indians  of  America  and  Indian  Antiquities 
that  has  ever  been  gathered  in  this  country. 

DeBry's  "grand  collection  of  voyages "  are,  as  every  one 
knows,  excessively  rare  in  a  perfect  state.  The  set  of  Mr. 
Pield*s  was  the  most  perfect  ever  sold  in  America.  The  edi- 
tor of  Mr.  Field's  sale  catalogue  (Mr.  Sabin)  says  "that  this 
set  was  purchased  by  him  at  the  sale  of  the  library  of  the 
late  Baron  de  Sobolewski,  of  Moscow,  in  1873,  since  which 
Mr.  Field  has  supplied  some  of  its  defects.  It  now  lacks 
only  two  leaves  in  the  letter-press  of  part  XIII.  Mr.  Field 
also  supplied  many  plates  in  duplicate.  The  publication  of 
this  great  work  occupied  nearly  fifty  years.  The  DeBrys — 
father,  son,  and  grandson — successively  wrought  upon  this 
work,  which  was  completed  to  and  included  the  thirteenth 
part,  which  last  is  the  rarest  of  all.  A  book-collector  of 
Brooklyn,  the  most  persistent  in  America,  has  for  twenty- 
five  years  vainly  sought  for  this  tliirteenth  part." 

There  was  also  in  this  collection  I^ord  Kingsborough's 
"Antiquities  of  Mexico"— one  of  the  few  with  colored 
prints.  It  was  published  at  (875.  Sold  for  (225.— John  El- 
iot's "Tears  of  Repentance,"  London,  1653,  $36. — Eliot's 
•* Further  Account,"  London,  1655,  $75.— Eliot's  "Brief 
Narrative,"  London,  167 1,  $72.50. — Baron  Von  Humboldt's 
"  Cordilleras,  "  Paris,  18 10,  $40. — Marc  Lescarbot's  "Nouv- 
elle  France,"  Paris,  1618,  $110. — " Londoni,"  1609,  $110, 
Loudon's  "  Indian  Narratives,  "  2  vols. ,  London,  1808,  $200. 
—Mather's  "  War  With  the  Indians,  "  London,  1676,  |ioo.— 
Samuel  Penhallow's  "Indian  Wars,"  Boston,   1725,  $105. 


this  association),  on  art  and  art  culture;  Dr. 
Charles  E.  West,  on  Icelandic  and  Anglo-Saxon  lit- 
erature; Mr.  Havemeyer,  on  general  history  and 
political  economy ;  Mr.  James  Bell,  covering  the  en- 
tire field  of  ancient  and  modem  literature ;  the 
thirty  thotisand  volumes  of  Hon.  John  R.  Reid,  of 
Babylon,  on  general  literature,  belles-lettres,  and 
fine  arts;  the  antiquarian  and  anthropological  collec- 
tion of  Hon.  E.  G.  Squier — all  of  which  have  no 
status  under  our  title ;  and,  although  I  much  regret 
the  drawing  in  of  our  lines,  yet  it  mtist  be  confessed 
that  the  field,  even  thus  contracted,  is  quite  broad 
enough  upon  which  to  discuss  the  ethics  of  our  sub- 
ject. No  greater  inspiration  is  necessary  to  an  un- 
sullied moral  life  than  a  full  and  absolute  fellowship 
with  an  illustrated  copy,  full  bound,  by  Matthews, 
in  crushed  levant,  of  Boswell's  * 'Johnson,*'  or  of 
Walton's  '*  Complete  Angler" — two  books  of  noble, 
moral  repute,  and  which  take  to  illustrations  more 
naturally  than  any  other  two  books  in  the  English 
language. 

The  Grolier  ornamentation,  the  watered-silk  lin- 
ings, the  spotless  leaves,  the  amplitude  of  margins, 
the  clean  sharp-cut  typography,  the  charming  and 
seductive  manner  in  which  the  skill  of  an  expert 
has  arranged  the  choicest  specimens  in  India  proof 
of  the  engraver's  art,  leaf  succeeding  leaf  of  the 
most  exquisite  portraits  by  Longhi,  Nanteuil,  Mor- 
ghen,  Houbraken,  Strange,  and  Faithorne  must 
broaden  the  latitude  of  humanity. 

I  believe  a  ^'companionship  of  art,  whether  its  ut- 
terance is  in  sound,  or  in  word,  or  in  form,  is  a 
noble  and  moral  association ;  its  culture  penetrates 
and  mingles  in  the  very  currents  of  our  blood." 

And,  notwithstanding  all  this,  I  still  regret  that  I 
must  take  the  circumscribed  path  of  the  specialist, 
and  turn  my  back  upon  the  broad  road  which  leads 
me  to  the  glorious  uncut  copies  of  Sir  William 
Jones,  Wilkinson,  Ferguson,  Brunet,  Purchas,  De 
Bry,  or  the  twenty-seven  gorgeous  volumes  of  L' Art, 
which  rise  up  in  all-  their  rough,  half  Roxburg 
majesty  before  me. 

But  our  mission  here  is  monographic.  We  do 
not  come  as  idolatrous  disciples  of  the  honest  old 
James  Granger,  the  Vicar  of  Shiplake;'    we  have 


—Daniel  C.  Sanders's  "Indian  Wars,"  Montpelier,  Vt., 
1812,  $102.50.— John  Smith's  "  General  History  of  Virginia," 
London,  1624,  $147. — Capt.  J.  Smith's  "True  Travels,"  Lon- 
don, 1630,  $147.50. 

»  The  first  book  ever  illustrated  was  by  James  Granger. 
It  was  Granger's  "  Biog^phical  History  of  England,  from 
Egbert  the  Great,"  and  was  first  published  in  1769 — quarto, 
in  2  vols.  (To  illustrate  this  work  which  contained  short 
and  pithy  notices  of  every  person  in  England  who  had  an 
engraved  portrait,  became  quite  a  mania,  and  illustrated 
Grangers  became  as  thick  as  blackberries,  and  portraits  be- 
came correspondingly  scarce.  The  next  books  selected  for 
privately  illustrating  were  Clarendon's  "  Rebellion, "  Bur- 
net's "  History  of  the  Reformation, "  and  Walpole's  "  Royal 
and  Noble  Authors.")    It  has  dnce  undergone  four  imprev- 
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been  redeemed  from  **  book-madness/'  and  are  inex- 
orable in  our  resolve  to  buy  no  more  books,  even 
though  we  die  broken-hearted.  But  humanity  is 
weak;  for — 

Five  hundred  times  at  least  I*ve  said, 
My  wife  assures  me,  **  I  would  never 

Buy  more  old  books."    Yet  lists  are  made, 
And  shelves  are  lumbered  more  than  ever. 

Oh,  that  our  wives  could  only  see 
How  well  the  money  is  invested 

In  these  old  books  which  seem  to  be 
By  them,  alas ! — so  much  detested. 

Nearly  fifty  years  ago  I  began  amusing  myself 
with  books  by  adding  an  occasional  print.  Private 
illustrating  was  abnost  an  unknown  passion  in  this 
country  at  that  time.  What  I  mean  by  privately  il- 
lustrated books  is,  books  in  which  prints  are  in- 
serted which  do  not  belong  to  the  book,  but  which 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject  treated.  Under  this 
method. 

Sometimes  the  pictures  for  the  page  atone, 
And  the  text  is  saved  by  beauties  not  its  own. 

The  first  book  which  I  attempted  S5rstematical- 
ly  to  illustrate  was  Giraud's  "Birds  of  Long  Is- 
land, **  a  work  somewhat  distinguished  for  its  scien- 
tific accuracy,  to  obtain  materials  for  which  I  dis- 
membered the  rare  and  splendid  quarto  volume  be- 
longing to  the  "Natural  History  of  the  State  of 
New  York.***  For  this  piece  of  vandalism  I  have 
never  forgiven  m3rself.  This  was  my  first  little 
folly.  I  have  committed  many  and  greater  since ; 
nor  is  that  man  an  orthodox  collector  or  a  true 
bibliophile  who  has  not  at  some  time  committed  a 
g^eat  and  foolish  extravagance.  There  are  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  prints  inserted  in  the  text  of 
this  book,  which  is  only  a  common  octavo,  pub- 
lished by  Wiley  &  Putnam  in  1844.'  It  ^  ^^^ 
very  rare.  Few.  persons  in  this  room  have  ever 
seen  it,  but,  however  great  the  folly  in  destroying 
so  valuable  a  book  for  so  insignificant  a  one,  the 
knowledge  incidentally  acquired  in  the  science  of 


sions,  the  last  being  in  1804 — octavo  in  4  vols.  A  continua- 
tion of  the  same,  by  Rev.  Mark  Noble,  was  published  in 
1807,  in  3  vols.  So  that  if  the  lover  of  rare  and  curious 
prints  gets  possession  of  these  volumes,  with  Ames*s  "  Cata- 
logue of  English  Heads,"  1748 ;  Walpole's  "  Catalogue  of 
Engravings,*'  1775  ;  Burnley's  "  Catalogue  of  Engraved  Por- 
traits," 1793,  with  Catalogues  of  the  Collections  of  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Sir  W.  Musgrave,  Mr.  Tysson,  Sir  James  Winter  Lake, 
and  a  little  work,  **  The  Print  Collector  "---edited  by  Robert 
Hoe,  Jr.,  of  New  York,  1880,  he  has  also  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  becoming  a  print-collector. 

I  Natural  History  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Published  by 
the  authority  of  the  State,  viz. :  **  Zoology,  Mammalia,  Orni- 
thology, Reptiles,  Fishes,  Mollusca,  and  Crustacea,  "  by  J. 
deKay ;  "  Botany,  "  by  Torrey  ;  "  Mineralogy,  "  by  L.  C. 
Beck ;  "  Geology, "  by  Wm.  W.  Mather  and  E.  Emmons ; 
"Paleontology,"  by  J.  Hall;  "Agriculture,"  by  E.  Em- 
mons. Together  ao  vols.  ro3ral  4to,  with  upward  of  800 
plates.    New  York,  1842.    PubUshed  at  $200. 

2    "The  Birds  of  I^ng   Island."    J.    P.    Giiaud.    8vo. 
New  York,  1844. 


ornithology  while  engaged  upon  it  was  most  thor- 
ough, and  was,  may  be,  a  full,  or  more  than  a  full, 
compensation  for  the  mischief  otherwise  done.  I 
have  never  been  proud  of  the  book,  and  seldom 
show  it ;  for  no  man  of  culture,  especially  if  he  be  a 
naturalist,  fails  to  reprove  me  for  this  act — so  simi- 
lar to  that  of  the  foolish  old  lady  who  cut  up  a  new 
garment  to  mend  an  old  one.  And  I  have  no  doubt 
some  who  have  seen  it,  and  whose  excessive  good 
breeding  restrained  them  from  outward  demonstra- 
tion, have  inwardly  applied  to  me  the  words  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  to  his  little  dog  Diamond,  which, 
during  his  absence  from  his  study,  threw  down  a 
lighted  candle  among  his  papers  and  destroyed  the 
labor  of  years  of  the  great  philosopher:  **Oh, 
Diamond !  Diamond !  thou  little  knowest  the  mis- 
chief thou  hast  done. " 

My  last  book,  and  which  is  still  unfinished,  is  a 
large-paper  copy  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stile's  **  History 
of  the  City  of  Brooklyn."  It  was  commenced  thirty 
years  ago.  I  have  illustrated  many  in  the  mean- 
time. A  great  number  of  prints  before  the  work  is- 
sued from  the  press.  Although  elegance  has  by  no 
means  been  neglected  in  the  ensemble  of  this  book, 
beauty  was  not  the  great  prime  object  in  view,  but 
the  preservation  of  perishable  and  perishing  materi- 
al of  value  relating  to  the  city  of  Brooklyn.  I  have 
added  to  the  original  work  about  two  thousand 
three  hundred  pages  of  various  kinds  of  matter  and 
decorations,  mostly  portraits  and  prints  of  old  his- 
torical landmarks.  There  are  seven  hundred  and 
eighty  prints,  two  hundred  and  sixty  pages  of  new 
matter  in  manuscript,  sixty  photographs,  fifty-one 
old  maps  (some  of  them  unique),  twenty-two  origi- 
nal sketches  and  water-colors,  besides  original  let- 
ters, etc.  The  original  three  volumes  have  been 
extended  thtis  far  to  nine.  The  cost  of  the  work 
up  to  the  present  time  cannot  be  much  under  two 
thousand  dollars,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
number  of  shekels  it  would  take  to  ransom  it  under 
the  methods  of  Bangs,  Merwin  &  Co.,  providing 
there  is  no  greater  public  appreciation  of  my  labor 
than  of  Dr.  Henry  R.  Stile's  in  its  original  produc- 
tion, would  be  about  one-twentieth  of  the  cost  in 
labor  and  money  which  have  been  bestowed  upon 
it.  During  this  interval — ^thirty  odd  years  from  the 
production  of  my  first  illustrated  book  and  the  pres- 
ent— I  have  done  more  or  less  illustrating,  probably 
sixty  works  in  aU,  or  about  one  hundred  and  twen- 
ty volumes,  although  a  catalogue  of  the  books  in 
my  library  which  have  more  or  less  undergone  this 
process  of  mutilation  would  possibly  exceed  three 
hundred. 

If  I  may  be  permitted,  without  taxing  your  pa- 
tience too  much  with  personal  relations,  I  should  say 
that  my  love  of  books  was  divided  between  the  mere 
love  of  having  them  and  the  love  of  using  them ; 
hence  my  passion  for  illustrated  books  (which,  as  a 
general  thing,  are  useless  for  study)  took  such  di* 
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rection  as  led  to  making  them  of  more  actual  serv- 
ice, and  more  cyclopedic  in  their  character ;  conse- 
quently my  love  passed,  by  gradations,  out  of  the 
purely  artistic  into  the  scientific.  ^ 

The  love  of  book-illustrating  is  an  absorbing,  fer- 
vid passion,  indigenous  to  high  emotional  tempera- 
tures, and  hence  cannot  thrive  in  the  bleak  and  nip- 
ping atmosphere  of  science.  It  required  too  much 
artificial  warmth,  too  much  hothouse  nurture,  for 
healthy  progress  under  my  amateur  methods  in 
science;  and,  finally,  it  died  out  altogether.  It 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention  a  few  examples 
in  this  department,  marking  the  stages  of  decline 
and  surrender  of  the  love  for  art  to  science ;  a  ca- 
pitualtion  of  Durer,  Rembrandt,  Hollar,  Strothard, 
and  Durand,  to  Darwin,  Huxley,  Tyndall,  Wallace, 
Comte,  and  Spencer. 

Among  the  books  illustrated  by  me,  which  mark 
the  decline — ^the  transition — are  Thomas  Joseph 
Pettigrew's  ** History  of  the  Egyptian  Mummy," 
large  paper :  this  is  a  large  quarto,  and  an  admir- 
able book;  ** Ancient  Symbol  Worship,'*  ** Phal- 
lic Idea  in  the  Religion  of  Antiquity,"  a  rare 
and  expensive  work;  Thomas  Taylor's  **Eleu- 
sinian  and  Bacchic  Mysteries,"  illustrated  by  a 
few  prints,  all  proof;  Prof.  E.  G.  Squier's  **  Ser- 
pent Symbol  in  America,"  octavo,  a  very  scarce 
book,  and  indulgently  illustrated;  Dr.  Paul  Felix 
Cabrera's  "Ruins  of  an  Ancient  City  near  Pal- 
enque,  Central  America";  Thomas  H.  Dyer's 
**  Pompeii, "  illustrated  entirely  with  photographs 
taken  under  my  own  direction,  quarto.  Every 
one  of  these  books  was  illustrated  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enhancing  its  usefulness,  and  not,  of 
course,  entirely  without  reference  to  artistic  struc- 
tmie.  Few  indeed,  however,  among  book-illustrators 
are  in  sympathy  with  me  on  the  latter  subjects. 
There  is  among  illustrators  a  strong  prejudice 
against  photographs,  and  they  certainly  are  not  the 
most  desirable  illustrations  for  books,  for  the  rea- 
sons— first,  their  liability  to  fade ;  secondly,  they 
are  not  works  of  art.  But  when  faithful  representa- 
tion is  the  great  object  to  be  attained,  the  photo- 
graph is  invaluable.  This  book  of  Dyer  was  illus- 
trated twenty-six  years  ago  with  photographs  taken 
by  a  Neopolitan  operator,  and  inlaid  through  a 
special  and  ingenious  process  by  Toedteberg. 
They  are  as  fresh  and  sharp  to-day  as  when  first  in- 
serted in  the  book,  and  are  as  pliable  as  the  ordi- 

I  It  has  been  my  custom  for  over  forty  years  to  in- 
sert articles,  from  magazines  and  newspapers,  pertinent  to 
the  subjects,  in  my  books  for  use  ;  many  of  them  are  so  full 
as  nearly  to  burst  their  covers,  and  some  I  have  been  obliged 
to  have  rebound  to  save  them.  There  have  been  added  in 
this  manner  to  my  working  library  probably  thirty  thousand 
articles,  varying  from  a  few  lines  to  twenty  pages.  I  com- 
mend this  practice  to  students.  Many  of  these  articles  have 
been  inlaid  up  to  the  size  of  the  book  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  bound  up  with  it,  and  I  have  a  number  of 
volumes  made  entirely  in  this  manner. 


nary  page.  And  this  is  also  true  of  several  books 
in  my  collection,  illustrated  entirely  with  photo- 
graphs taken  in  Europe.^  Under  no  consideration 
do  I  think  it  desirable,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
same  book  with  a  mixture  of  engravings  and  photo- 
graphs. Nor  do  I  deem  it  the  highest  taste  to  il- 
lustrate the  same  book  with  engravings,  drawings, 
and  original  sketches,  unless  it  be  as  specimens  of 
work  from  the  hands  of  the  same  artist.  The  most 
elegant  books  are  those  uniformly  illustrated  in  the 
same  style  of  art. 

And  now  having  finished  our  chapter  of  egoisms, 
we  will  pass  on  to  illustrated  books^  illuminated 
palaces,  and  the  methods  of  their  construction. 
There  are  no  general  rules,  no  formulas,  no  beaten 
paths  in  this  department  of  art — taste  and  genius 
are  its  only  guides. 

Suppose  we  are  in  possession  of  a  book  privately 
printed,  the  edition  being  limited  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty,  an  octavo  printed  on  Holland  paper,  and 
unbound,  in  sheets.  It  is  a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Ed- 
ward Everett.*  Before  sending  to  the  binder,  it 
occurs  to  us  that  it  would  be  interesting  and  en- 
hance its  value  to  have  a  faithful  portrait  of  Ed- 
ward Everett  as  a  fi^ontispiece, — a  contribution  from 
our  own  hands, — a  testimonial  of  our  regard  for  this 
accomplished  gentleman  and  scholar.  To  commem- 
orate the  illustrious  and  venerated  dead  has  been 
a  practice  of  all  ages,  all  countries,  and  almost 
every  grade  of  the  human  race.  The  vast  p5rra- 
mids  of  Eg3T)t  and  America,  the  tumuli  of  the  Greek 
and  Celtic  nations,  the  colossal  statues  of  Poly- 
nesian Islands,  the  cenotaphs  to  heroes,  the  bust, 
the  sepulchral  monument,  and  the  portrait  are  so 
many  evidences  of  the  aflFectionate  sympathies  of 
the  human  heart.  After  a  little  search  in  print- 
stores  we  find  a  portrait,  a  head  and  bust  (very 
good),  engraved  by  Cheney.  It  does  not,  however, 
stand  the  test  of  our  criticism,  and  we  deter- 
mine upon  further  search  for  another.  We  finally 
obtain  one  by  Parker,  and  another  by  Jackman. 
We  are  by  this  time  becoming  interested  in  the  pur- 
suit, and  beginning  to  feel  that  we  are  no  longer 
amateurs  in  our  knowledge  of  engravers  and  their 
works  .3    We  continue  our  search,  and  find  another 


z  I  have  also  the  London  edition  of  "Infelida,  "  poems 
by  Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  1868,  with  head-  and  tail-pieces,  and 
a  dedication  by  Dickens.  The  size  of  the  book  is  five  and  a 
quarter  inches  by  four.  It  is  illustrated  by  thirty-eight  por- 
traits of  the  authoress  in  photograph,  by  Sarony,  taken  in 
Paris ;  they  are  inlaid  by  the  above  process,  and  are  but  lit- 
tle thicker  than  the  ordinary  page ;  they  lie  as  smoothly  as 
the  other  pages  of  the  book ;  they  show  no  signs  of  fading, 
although  they  were  inserted  there  twenty-five  years  ago. 

2  "  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Edward  Everett,  '*  by  the 
New    England  EUstoric-Genealogical  Society,    at  Boston 
Massachusetts.    Boston,  1865. 

3  Mr.  J.  O.  Wright,  of  New  York,  who  has  had  a  vast  ex- 
perience in  prints,  says :  "I  commenced  collecting  prints 
twenty-five  years  ago,  when  books  now  valuable  for  their 
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portrait  by  Pelton  (a  poor  one);  then  another  by 
Smith — the  last  a  folio ;  then  another  fine  impres- 
sion of  a  beautiful  unfinished  portrait  of  Edward 
Everett  in  his  youth,  by  Gilbert  C.  Stuart.  So  we 
go  on  getting  prints  and  acquiring  knowledge  of  en- 
gravings and  engravers,  developing  unconsciously 
an  enthusiasm  for  our  work,  until  we  have  twenty- 
seven  engraved  portraits  of  Edward  Everett,  illus- 
trating his  life  from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  sixty. 
At  this  stage  of  our  work  an  old-print  collector  calls 
upon  us,  and  politely  allows  us  to  look  over  his  small 
collection.  Fortuitously,  we  find  a  print  of  the  birth- 
place of  Everett,  and  also  one  of  his  library ;  these, 
of  course,  we  must  have.  We  also  find  one  of  his 
uncle,  T.  H.  Perkins,  and  a  few  of  his  contempora- 
neous literary  friends,  all  mentioned  in  the  text  of 
our  book ;  of  course  we  want  them,  and  we  buy 
them.  Our  collection  has  now  reached  seventy-five 
prints  in  all,  and  has  cost  us  about  twenty-five  dol- 
lars— an  enormous  sum  for  one  book.  Thb  was 
our  first  experience,  and  not  being  familiar  with  the 
perspective  of  the  subject,  we  begin  to  suspect  that 
ruin  lurks  in  this  book-illustrating,  and  we  resolve 
upon  canying  the  folly  no  further.  In  another 
week,  however,  we  have  fairly  recovered  from  the 
last  extravagance,  and,  with  the  old  passion  re- 
vived and  recruited,  we  enter  more  extensively  the 
field  of  contemporaneous  literary  friends,  poets,  and 
compatriots  of  our  hero,  and  of  persons  mentioned 
and  referred  to  in  our  book.  Thus  we  go  on,  al- 
ternating between  this  alluring  mania  and  our  good 
resolves,  until  we  have  collected  nearly  five  hun- 
dred prints,  at  an  expense  probably  of  one  hundred 
and  eighty  dollars,  many  of  which  prints  are  too  large, 
others  too  small,  for  our  book.  To  reduce  the  first 
is  a  simple  process  ;  to  extend  the  latter  is  our  first 
real   difl&culty,    but    it   must    be    overcome — ^they 

frontispieces  only  were  daily  thrown  into  the  waste-paper 
well  for  peddlers  to  buy  at  a  few  cents  per  pound.  X  have 
given  away  scores  of  portraits  that  cost  me  a  penny  only, 
but  which  are  now  worth  from  five  to  ten  dollars  each. 
The  difference  between  1863  and  1891  cannot  be  better 
marked  than  by  the  quotation  at  the  earlier  date  of  2s.  6d.  for 
the  first  edition  of 'Milton's  History  of  Britain,  *  with  the 
Faithome  portrait,  the  print  alone  now  being  worth  $10. 
Those  were  days  when  Knight's  portraits  on  India  paper 
sold  for  (20,  the  Earlom  and  Turner  mezzotints  for  $10, 
effigies  paeticae  on  India  paper  $15,  and  the  smaller  mezzo- 
tint portraits  not  considered  cheap  at  25  cents  each.  If 
book-illustration  has  done  nothing  else,  it  has  indirectly 
preserved  thousands  of  volumes  from  the  pulp-mill,  and 
to-day,  when  only  process  prints  are  used  by  the  publish- 
ers, millions  of  engravings  owe  their  survival  to  individuals 
who  have  been  classed  as  fiends,  iconoclasts,  etc.  Call  it 
personal  gratification,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  remains ; 
and  the  early  so-called  grangerites,  apparently  devoid  of 
taste,  pitchforking  prints  into  folios  badly  mounted,  some- 
times mutilated,  have  done  posterity  much  service.  We 
may  destroy  their  labor  by  working  up  such  poor  work, 
but,  properly  inlaid  and  fitly  placed,  the  gems  are  once 
more  preserved  to  amuse  or  instruct  generations,  who  will 
be  honest  enough  to  look  on  the  pursuit  as  something 
wore  tbim  «  weakness  or  hobby,'* 


must  all  be  brought  to  a  uniform  size  with  our 
book.  For  this  service  we  call  to  our  aid  the  pro- 
fessional man — ^the  inlayer — of  whom  there  are  but 
a  few  in  this  country  worthy  of  mention — Messrs. 
Trent,  Toedteberg,  and  Lawrence,  all  of  Brooklyn, 
and  Poole  of  Boston.  The  work  turned  out  by 
these  gentlemen  is  of  the  first  order,  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  best  English  and  French  inlayers.  We 
call  upon  one  of  these  gentlemen  with  our  prints, 
and  lay  our  plans  before  him.  He  being  busy,  we 
are  advised  to  call  again ;  in  the  meantime  he  will 
look  over  our  collection,  and  determine  the  best 
course  for  us  to  pursue.  We  call  again ;  and  out  of 
our  five  hundred  prints  he  has  discarded  three  hun- 
dred as  not  of  sufficient  pertinency  or  worth  as 
works  of  art  to  enhance  either  the  beauty  or  value 
of  our  enterprise.  Concurrence  is  the  only  thing 
left  us,  and  more  than  half  our  purchase  is 
thrown  out.  We  now  begin  to  realize  that  we  have 
paid  dearly  for  our  ** whistle;"  but  even  whistles 
have  a  market  value  in  experimental  education. 
Two  years  more  in  the  business,  and  we  defer  to  the 
opinion  of  no  man.  We  have  outgrown  the  folly  of 
purchasing  prints  because  they  are  portraits.  That 
delusion  has  faded,  and  we  have  awakened  to  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  collecting  portraits  be- 
cause they  are  prints.  He  also  advises  us  that  it 
would  not  be  in  good  taste  to  cut  the  large  prints 
down  to  the  size  of  the  book,  but  that  it  would  be 
better,  leaf  by  leaf,  to  build  the  book  up.  There  are 
some  woodcuts  of  superior  quality  in  the  collection, 
taken  from  illustrated  papers,  magazines,  etc., 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  preserve ;  but  they 
have  printed  matter  on  the  back,  rendering  them  in- 
admissible in  their  present  state.  He  informs  us 
that  he  is  acquainted  with  a  process  by  which  he 
can  split  the  sheets  of  newspaper,  and  take  the 
print  (text)  from  the  back.  Again,  some  of  our 
prints  are  ** foxed" — that  is,  spotted,  soiled — and 
must  be  cleaned  to  make  first-class  work;  all  of 
which  we  conclude  to  have  done,  and  which  entails 
an  expense  of  about  ninety  dollars. 

The  process  mentioned  of  inlaying  the  text  and 
prints  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows  :  First  is 
the  selection  of  paper  of  the  proper  quality,  and  the 
size  to  which  our  book  is  to  be  extended.  The 
leaves  of  the  book  being  of  uniform  size,  the  inlay- 
ing of  it  (that  is,  the  text)  is,  of  course,  a  simple 
repetition  of  the  operation  as  many  times  as  there 
are  leaves  in  the  volume.  Not  so,  however,  with 
the  prints ;  no  two  are  probably  of  the  same  size  or 
shape — square,  oblong,  round,  oval,  and  some  irreg- 
ular ;  thus  every  print  requires  its  special  treatment. 
After  the  prints  have  been  neatly  cut  down  to  their 
required  shapes,  then  the  outer  edges  are  beveled, 
the  bevel  extending  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch 
upon  the  margin  of  the  print.  This  is  performed 
with  a  knife  made  for  the  purpose.  An  opening  is 
then  cut  into  the  sheet  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the 
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print  making  an  allowance  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
lap  on  the  inside,  which  is  also  beveled  to  conform 
with  the  print.  These  outer  edges  are  then  fastened 
together  with  paste  made  of  rice  flour.  Rice  paste  is 
considered  more  desirable  for  the  reason  that  it  re- 
tains is  whiteness  when  dry.  They  are  then  placed 
under  gentle  pressure  until  required  for  use.  The 
splitting  process  is  performed  by  pasting  the  sheet 
to  be  split  between  two  pieces  of  stuff,  and  in  separ- 
ating the  stxifk  one  half  adheres  to  each  side. 

In  about  six  weeks  we  receive  our  book  and 
prints,  built  up,  extended,  inlaid,  or  cut  down  to  a 
uniform  large  quarto.  Nothing  can  exceed  its 
beauty;  to  say  that  we  are  proud  of  it  does  in  no 
sense  express  our  emotion  ;  it  is  our  realization 
of  a  grand  ideal.  Our  prints  must  now  be  placed 
to  the  text,  and  numbered  or  paged,  to  guard 
against  displacement  in  the  binding  process.  Here, 
so  far  as  possible,  it  would  be  well  to  observe  chro- 
nological order  in  the  arrangement  of  the  portraits  ; 
a  harmony  as  to  seasons  of  the  text — and  views 
must  not  be  disregarded — a  summer  view  and  a  win- 
ter text  are  incongruous.  It  is  also  preferable  to  use 
prints  which  were  engraved  contemporaneously  with 
the  events  of  the  text ;  it  gives  additional  interest, 
as  well  as  historic  value.  These  observations  apply 
to  books  like  our  **  Everett,"  illustrated  entirely  by 
portraits  and  views  already  extant,  and  which  have 
only  to  be  selected — the  proper  historical  arrange- 
ment and  disposal  of  which,  however,  require  no 
ordinary  skill  in  even  the  simplest  book.  Having 
now  collated  our  prints  and  text,  we  discover  that 
we  have  too  much  material  for  one  volume,  and  we 
determine  on  having  it  bound  in  two.  To  this  end 
a  new  title-page  becomes  necessary  for  the  addi- 
tional volume.  This  can  either  be  printed  in  fac- 
simile, or  made  with  a  pen  and  ink  by  an  expert. 
Of  this  class  of  experts  my  acquaintance  is  limited 
to  one  representative  only — Mr.  Charles  B.  King  of 
New  York — who  will  duplicate  a  title-page  or  copy 
text  with  unerring  exactness.  Obtaining  our  title- 
page,  our  book  is  complete  and  ready  for  the  binder. 

And  now,  notwithstanding  we  have  just  cause  to 
be  proud  of  our  accomplishment,  let  us  not  suffer 
the  notion  to  run  away  with  us  that  we  have  mas- 
tered the  science  of  book-illustrating.  All  that  we 
have  accomplished  is  merely  elementary — the  A,  B, 
C  of  the  art,  a  siai74s  piipillari — and  yet  I  believe 
the  higher  attainments  are  never  properly  acquired 
except  through  these  smaller  beginnings.  Gentle- 
men with  unlimited  means  within  their  control  have 
confessed  to  me  that  their  mistake  was  in  commenc- 
ing with  Shakespeare,  Bosweirs  **  Johnson,*'  Dibdin, 
Walton,  before  they  had  mastered  the  elements. 
"Learn  to  swim,"  says  Pepys,  **in  shallow  water." 
There  are  no  graduates  and  no  degrees  conferred  in 
this  school ;  the  field  is  as  broad  and  boundless  as 
contemporary  art  and  literature.  There  are  books — 
proper  books  for  illustrating — ^which  require  the 


illustrator  who  has  the  boldness  to  enter  the  realms 
of  original  sketches  and  drawings  to  comprehend 
the  exploits  of  chivalry,  the  fairy  legend,  the  solemn 
allegory,  or  the  science  of  antiquarian  research,  not 
less  than  the  author  himself.  We  must  have  all  the 
tenderness  of  Walton,  the  patriotism  of  Washing- 
ton, brave  the  tempest  with  King  Lear,  laugh  with 
Cervantes  or  Rabelais,  grieve  with  Thomas  k  Kem- 
pis  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  toil  up  the  hill  of  science  with 
Newton,  Herschel,  Leibnitz,  Draper,  Proctor,  and 
Lubbock — in  other  words,  he  must  have  a  love  for 
his  work,  without  which  it  cannot  rise  above  a  mere 
pretense,  a  picture-book,  a  soulless  mechanism. 
And  even  with  books  in  which  we  do  not  attempt 
to  illustrate  these  sentiments  or  emotions,  they  must 
be  felt  and  appreciated,  that  we  may  avoid  the  vio- 
lence which,  through  ignorance,  we  might  otherwise 
commit. 

But  our  **  Everett"  must  go  to  the  binder,  in  the 
selection  of  whom  care  must  be  observed ;  for  every 
bookbinder  has  an  individuality  and  a  method  not 
consistent  with  all  classes  of  work  nor  with  all 
tastes.  Nevertheless,  a  first-class  bookbinder  is 
more  than  a  mechanic — he  is  an  artist ;  and  there 
are  men  who  have  immortalized'  themselves  in  the 
bibliopegic  art,  as  Payne,  Dawson,  Hering,  Faulk- 
ner, Mackinlay,  Lewis,  Bedford,  Riviere,  and  Zaelins- 
dorf,  in  England,  and  Derome,  Bradel,  Niedree,  Du- 
ru.  Cape,  Lortic,  Nodier,  Koehler,  and  Bauzounet  in 
France;^  and  we  have  some  in  America,  as  Mat- 
thews, Bradstreet,  Smith,  Macdonald,  and  Pawson 
and  Nicholson.  Not  all  the  violence  of  Rembrandt, 
Hayden,  or  Claude,  in  light  and  shadow,  excels  in 
effect,  at  first  blush,  some  of  the  marvelous  creations 
in  the  art  of  bookbinding  and  book-decoration ;  and 
there  was  a  period  in  Europa  during  which  the  rage 
for  fine  bindings  reached  a  greater  pitch  of  absurd- 
ity than  it  ever  has  for  books  or  paintings — that  is, 
they  were  held  at  and  fetched  more  fabulous  prices  .^ 

»  At  a  recent  sale  in  London,  a  book  bound  by  Roger 
Payne  sold  for  over  $600,  mainly  on  account  of  the  binding. 
The  copy  of  .^^hylus  in  the  library  of  Earl  Spencer  was 
bound  by  him  and  the  earl  paid  for  it  ^^  16.10s.  Payne  could 
earn  with  his  nondescript  tools  in  his  dingy  cellar  10  guineas 
in  a  few  days ;  but  in  twenty  years  of  his  besotted  career  he 
did  not  lay  up  enough  to  purchase  a  coffin  for  his  haggard 
remains.    He  died  a  pauper,  and  was  buried  by  the  parish. 

2  George  Trautz  was  bom  at  Pforzheim  in  1808.  He 
went  to  Paris  in  1830.  In  1833  he  entered  as  a  gilder  in 
the  bookbinding  establishment  of  Bauzonnet.  Prom  the 
first  Trautz  brought  the  work  of  his  master  into  promi- 
nence by  the  taste  and  richness  of  its  ornamentation.  In 
1869  he  was  created  a  knight  of  the  Legion  of  Ho  nor  be- 
ing the  first  binder  who  has  attained  to  that  distinction. 
He  died  November  6,  1879,  aged  72  years. 

3  The  finest  specimen  of  bibliopegy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  masterpiece  of  Derome,  is  a  copy  of  the 
"Contes  de  La  Fontaine "  (1762,  2  volumes,  8vo,  bound  in 
citron  morocco,  with  compartments  in  colors,  representing 
fruits  and  flowers.)  For  this  copy  M.  Brunet  paid  frs.  675 
at  the  Bcdoyere  sale.  It  was  bought  for  frs.  7,100  at  his 
own  sale,  by  Augustus  Pootaine.    A  Bordeaux  book-col« 
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Nor  are  bookbinders  always  indiflFerent  to  the  con- 
tents of  the  books  which  they  bind.  A  few  years 
ago  I  sent  a  privately  illustrated  book  to  William  or 
Robert  W.  Smith  (I  have  now  forgotten  which)  for 
binding,  into  which  I  had  inserted,  among  many 
others,  a  portrait  of  Sam  Johnson.  The  text  called 
for  Sam  Johnson,  an  eccentric  dramatic  writer,  bom 
in  Cheshire  in  1705.  But,  relying  entirely  upon 
the  index  of  the  book,  and  being  ignorant  of  the 
Cheshire  Sam,    I  had  inserted  the  portrait  of  our 

lector  gave  frs.  10,000  for  it,  and  afterward  sold  it  to  an 
American  banker.  It  was  sent  to  auction  a  little  while 
after,  and  sold  for  frs.  13,000.    We  shall  hear  from  it  again. 

I  will  give  a  few  examples  of  the  prices  realized  for 
books  at  the  Bmnet,  Didot,  and  other  French  sales,  in  1878 
— thanks  to  their  bindings. 

"Biblia  Lutetiae"  (1548,  2  volumes,  8vo),  frs.  3,000, 
bound  by  Lortic.  It  brought  frs.  79  at  a  subsequent  sale,  in 
plain  garments. 

** Xenophontis  Opera"  (H.  Stephanus,  1581,  folio,  in 
beautiful  old  binding)  fetched  frs.  6,000.  It  has  little  or  no 
value  in  ordinary  condition. 

The  "  Sainte  Bible  "  (1707,  8  volumes,  small  i2mo,  bound 
by  Fadeloup  in  citron  and  green  morocco)  fetched  frs.  2050  ; 
another  copy,  bound  by  the  same,  frs.  2,700 ;  while  a  plainly 
bound  copy  sold  for  frs.  550. 

"Hors  Beatiss  Uirginis"  (small  8vo,  Aldus,  1497,  i^  ^ 
handsome  binding  by  Trautz-Bauzonnet),  frs.  3,000. 

"Montaigne  "— "Essais"  (Paris,  1588,  8vo,  bound  in 
morocco  by  Du  Seuil),  frs.  4,000. 

At  the  Turner  sale,  1878,  the  "  New  Testament  of  Mig- 
eot,  *'  (1667,  2  volumes,  bound  by  Bo3^t),  frs.  1430. 

"  Moliere — CEuvres  '*  (Paris,  1666,  2  volumes,  bound  by 
Trautz — Bauzonnet),  frs.  6,000. 

The  "  Controverses  des  Sexes  Masculin  et  Feminin*' 
(Toulouse,  1543,  bound  by  Niedr6e),  frs.  1500. 

"  Les  Fais  et  Prouesses  du  Chevalier  Jason,  **  bound  by 
Raoul  Lefevre,  frs.  7,600. 

**Le  Livre  Appele  Mandeville"  (Lyon  Buyer,  1480, 
bound  by  Thibaron),  frs.  6,200,  at  the  Turner  sale,  1878. 

"Monstrelet"  (Paris,  A.  Verard,  no  date,  2  volumes, 
bound  by  Lortic),  frs.  30,500.  The  same  work,  in  vellum,  at 
the  MacCarthy  sale  in  1817,  for  $300. 

The  "  Roman  de  la  Rose  **  (small  folio,  without  date;  in 
morocco,  by  Cape),  frs.  1650.  Same  (in  handsome  binding 
by  Trautz-Bauzonnet),  frs.  5,500.  Same  (Paris,  sumptu- 
ously bound  by  Lortic),  frs.  8,000.  The  highest  price  it  was 
ever  known  to  fetch  prior  to  1830  was  ^f  30.9s. 

"  Lestrif  de  Fortune  "  (1477,  bound  by  Chambolle  Duru), 
frs.  21,500. — Bibliotnania  at  the  present  day  in  France  and 
England,  /.  W.  Bouton,  1880. 

In  the  South  Kensington  Museum  there  is  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  rubbings  from  ancient  bookbindings  presented 
to  the  Art  Library  by  H.  S.  Richardson.  In  the  Prince 
Consort  Gallery  is  a  small  book-cover — probably  used  for  a 
missal — of  gold,  with  translucent  enamels,  representing  the 
creation  of  Eve,  etc.,  which  is  said  to  have  been  the  prop- 
erty of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  price  paid  for  this 
beautiful  specimen  of  goldsmith  work  was  $3,500. — Cundall 
on  Bookbindings  (1881 :  I/)ndon). 

In  1872,  M.  Chambolle  Duru  brought  an  action  in  the 
Paris  court  against  Count  de  Montbrison,  to  compel  the 
payment  of  the  following  bill :  of  $480  for  binding  a  copy  of 
"  Oeuvres  de  Barnard  de  Palissy,  "  in  a  single  volume  ;  $280 
for  "  Les  Faiences  de  Henri  II,  "  also  in  one  volume.  The 
count  thought  the  sum  excessive,  and  refused  to  pay.  The 
judges  appointed  Trautz-Bauzonnet  to  examine  the  work 
and  give  his  opinion.    He  reported,  **  I  think  the  charge 


Sam  Johnson,  the  lexicographer,  of  Litchfield,  bom 
in  1709.  This  was  an  unpardonable  blunder.  In 
a  few  weeks,  however,  I  received  a  parcel  contain- 
ing the  portrait  and  a  note  from  Mr.  Smith  an- 
nouncing, in  an  exuberance  of  good-natured  sar- 
casm, that  I  was  **  probably  as  ignorant  of  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  Sam  Johnsons  as  that  this  was 
the  wrong  one."  * 

The  most  grievous  of  all  the  evils  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  endure  at  the  hands  of  the  book- 
binder  is  the  great  length  of  time  he  requires  in 

for  this  labor,  both  manual  and  intellectual,  very  moderate. 
I  would  not  myself  undertake  to  do  it  for  the  price."  The 
tribunal  gave  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff  of  $760. 

A  curious  trial  has  lately  been  held  (1874)  at  the  Tribu- 
nal de  Commerce  de  la  Seine,  relative  to  an  Aldine  Horace. 
M.  Gromier,  a  bookseller  of  Bourg  (Ain),  purchased  in  a 
sale  with  some  other  books,  which  he  bought  for  a  trifle,  an 
Aldine  Horace,  dated  1509.    He  placed  it  in  a  book-cover 
of  Grolier,  which  had  adorned  another  work,  and  priced  it 
in  his  catalogue  at  frs.  500.    It  was  purchased  by  the  Comte 
de  Jonage.     M.  Bachelin  Deflorenne,  the  well-known  buyer 
of  old  and  curious  books,  applied  for  it  to  M.  Gromier,  who 
referred  him  to  the  Comte  de  Jonage.    The  last  expressed 
his  willingness  to  part  ¥dth  it  at  the  price  of  frs.  2,200,  and 
sent  M.  Bachelin-Deflorenne,  at  the  same  time,  a  designa- 
tion of  the  book,  setting  forth  that  it  was  a  Horace  of  Aldus, 
dated  1509,  in  a  Grolier  binding  of  red  morocco,  with  his 
customary  inscription — "  Johannis  Grolieri  et  Amicornm.*' 
On  receipt  of  this  description,  the  bargain  was  concluded  ; 
but  when  it  was  once  in    his  possession,  M.  Bachelin-De- 
florenne declared  that  his  emplo3rers  refused  to  accept  the 
volume ;  that,  although  the  book   was  edited  by  Aldus,  it 
was  not  in  a  Grolier  binding  made  expressly  for  Grolier, 
and  that  the  book  had   never  belonged  to  Grolier.    The 
Comte  de  Jonage  persisted  in  his  demand  to  be  paid  the  frs. 
2,200,    declaring  that  he  had  concealed  nothing  from  his 
purchaser ;  that  the  description  which  he  had  sent  M.  Bach- 
elin-Deflorenne was  perfectly  correct ;  that  the  Horace  ed- 
ited by  Aldus  in  1509  was  in  a  Grolier  binding,  and  that  he 
had  guaranteed  the  date  of  the  edition  and  the  authenticity 
of  the  binding,  and   that  M.  Bachelin-Deflorenne,  an  "ex- 
pert" himself,  must  have  well  known,  from  Leroux  De 
Lincy's  catalogue  of  the  Grolier  Library,  that  the  only  edi- 
tion of  Horace  which  belonged  to  Grolier  was  of  the  date  of 
1527,  and  not   1509.     It  was  in  vain  that  M.  Bachelin-De- 
florenne pleaded  it  was  not  likely  he  should  have  given  the 
Comte  de  Jonage  frs.  2,200  for  a  made-up  volume,  for  which 
it  appeared  the  count  had  paid  only  frs.  200.    The  tribunal 
gave  the  following  judgment :  "That  the  book  answers  the 
description  furnished  by  the  Comte  de  Jonage,  upon  which 
the  bargain  was  concluded,  and  that  if  the  defendant  pre- 
tends that  he  should  have  had  a  book  with  the  text  1509 
and  primitive  binding,  the  error  is  his.     In  his  profession 
of  bookseller — and  especially  of  old  books — he  should  have 
known  that  the  only  edition  of  Horace  that  belonged  to 
Grolier  was  that  of  1527  ;  that,   as  the  parties  had  agreed 
upon  the  price,  the  sale  was  good ;  and  that,  consequently 
the  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay  the  frs.  2,200  claimed, 
with  interest  and  cost  of  suit." — American  Bibliopolist, 

i  How  gratifying  this  vigilance  of  the  modem  binder, 
amid  the  indignities  perpetrated  upon  books  in  former 
times — an  early  black-letter  fifteenth  century  quarto  on 
Knighthood  labeled  **  Tracts,  **  or  a  translation  of  Vir^l 
"Sermons."  The  Histories  of  Troy,  printed  by  Caxton, 
still  exists,  with  '*Eracles'*  on  the  back  as  its  title.  The 
words  *' Miscellaneous'*  and  **01d  Pieces  "  cover  many  an 
invaluable  work. — Enemies  of  Books, 
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which  to  complete  his  work,  and  his  perfect  uncon- 
cern at  all  our  solicitations  for  expedition.  Should 
we  send  our  book  to  Bradstreet,  we  may  depend 
upon  it  being  returned  to  us  in  about  two  months. 
If  to  Pawson  &  Nicholson,  Philadelphia,  three 
months.  If  to  Robert  W.  Smith,  New  York,  or 
Macdonald,  Boston,  four  months.  If  to  Matthews, 
never  I 

The  cost  of  binding  our  book  in  full  crushed 
levant — and  it  can  make  a  stately  appearance  in  full 
dress  only — ^will  be  about  thirty-five  dollars  per 
volume,  or  seventy  dollars  for  the  two.* 

Now,  when  we  come  to  foot  up,  we  find  that,  in 
ready  cash,  our  little  elementary  folly  has  cost  us 
just  three  hundred  dollars,  which  is  by  no  means  an 
extraordinary  sum.  The  question,  however,  arises : 
**Is  it  worth  it  ? ' '  I  think  it  is;  for,  mark  you,  we  are 
to  credit  upon  the  account  two  years*  pleasure  in 
this  refined  pursuit,  enlarging  and  expanding  the 
mind,  and  leaving  enduring  traces  of  taste  and  char- 
acter, with  the  entailment  of  no  evil  consequences, 
which  would  otherwise  probably  have  been  spent 
in  greater  follies,  with  none  of  the  culture. 

Having  now  led  you  through  the  rudimentary 
stages  of  unique  book-making,  we  will  review  the 
mighty  book-collectors  of  New  York  and  its  vicin- 
ity, with  some  of  the  peculiarities  and  liabilities  of 
their  giant  productions. 

Man  has  been  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  crea- 
tion by  naturalists,  according  as  his  various  attributes 
were  presented  to  them,  as  **a  two-legged  animal 
without  feathers,"^  as  **an  animal  who  uses  tools" 
— as  **a  cooking  animal'' — and  as  **a  reasoning  an- 
imal." But,  from  the  standpoint  of  this  evening,  I 
thmk  a  designation  of  quite  as  universal  adaptation 
would  be  a  collecting  animal.  He  makes  collections 
of  everything — old  books,  autographs,  coins,  armor, 
firearms,  pottery,  clocks,  watches,  walking-sticks, 
jewelry,  snuff-boxes,  fiddles,  old  stoves,  frying-pans, 
etc.3      I  do  not,  however,  desire  to  be  understood 


X  Every  owner  of  a  collection  of  prirts  knows  the  amount 
of  ready  knowledge  necessary  in  exhibiting  them ;  the  vast 
number  of  questiors  he  is  expected  to  answer.  He  must  be 
informed  historically,  he  must  know  the  painter  as  well  as 
the  engraver,  have  a  smattering  of  their  art  and  peculiarities, 
a  respectable  knowledge  of  the  painter's  and  engraver's 
Ufe,  and  their  principal  works.  Unless  you  possess  such 
knowledge,  don't  exhibit  your  prints. 

?.*'  Animal  implume  Inpes,** — Plato's  definition  of  man. 

3  Douglas  Jerrold,  author  of  '*Mrs.  Caudle's  Curtain 
lectures,  "  gfives  an  amusing  account  of  a  noble  collector  of 
"pump  handles"  in  his  book,  "Men  of  Character" — 
**  •  What  is  the  matter  with  your  arm  ?  *  inquired  Cramling- 
ton,  with  great  concern. 

**  O,  such  rare  fun  last  night — never  had  such  glorious 
fun  I  Why  wern't  you  with  us  ?  Ha !  ha !  such  fun  ! "  and 
his  lordship  flung  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  shouted 
with  laughter. 

"  Cramlington,  staring  with  astonishment  at  the  open 
and  injure^  jaws  of  nobility,  exclaimed.  *my  dear  Slap, 
what's  the  matter  with  your  teeth  ? ' 

"Had   three  knocked  out  last  night — here  they  are, 


as  intimating  that  there  is  any  special  merit,  virtue, 
or  genius  in  mere  collecting.  It  is  genius  which 
fabricates  from  these  vast  accumulations  methods, 
and  history  in  art,  archaeology  and  ethnology.  It 
was  the  quarry-man,  the  stone-mason,  and  the  iron- 
monger who  collected  the  materials  for  the  Brooklyn  • 
Bridge,  but  it  was  the  synthetic  intellect  of  Roebling 
that  hung  it  in  the  air. 

From  my  experience  with  men  and  collectors  of 
fine  books  and  works  of  art,  I  should  say  that  the 
pleasure  does  not  cloy  with  possession,  like  most  of. 
the  other  pleasures  or  hobbies  of  this  life ;  there  is 
always  a  residuum  of  intrinsic  worth  or  adequacy 
after  the  passion  has  subsided,  something  solid  all 
the  way  through,  which  distinguishes  it  from  other 
fleeting  and  hollow  pleasure.^  It  does  not  turn  its 
back  upon  us  in  adversity — **  it  never  alienates  our 
friends  or  embitters  our  enemies,*'  and  never  dis- 
honors our  morality. 


though,  "  and  his  lordship  produced  three  teeth,  two  single 
and  one  double,  from  his  waist-coat  pocket ;  *'  brought  'em 
o£f  safe  out  of  the  gutter,  and,  more  than  that,  left  the  field 
with  a  pump  handle — such  fun ! " 

"Pump    handle!"     exclaimed     Cramlington,     **what, 
another?" 

"Yes — swore  I'd  have  it — carried  off  St.  George's  last 
night,  that  makes  ten  pump  handles  in  my  chamber — glor- 
ious fun — must  have  a  dozen."  —  (There  are  gentlemen 
of  high  intellectual  attainments  whose  entire  lives  are  de- 
voted to  the  collection  and  investigation  of  Diatomaceos. 
Of  this  beautiful  infusorial  silicate,  trembling  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  there  have  been  discovered 
in  Europe  over  4,000  forms,  and  Asia,  Africa,  Polynesia, 
and  America  will  quadruple,  probably,  this  number.  And, 
when  we  reflect  that  no  organism  on  this  earth  presents 
such  a  variety  and  beauty  of  structure  and  form,  and  such 
richness  and  grandeur  of  complexion,  we  are  not  surprised 
at  their  attractiveness.  Their  size,  it  is  true,  is  against  them 
as  popular  hobbies,  varying  as  they  do,  from  1-200  to  1-800 
of  an  inch.  And  yet,  among  the  gentlemen  mentioned, 
there  are  those  whose  highest  ambition  it  is  to  possess  every 
variety  of  this  beautiful  creature,  and  whose  lives  are  given 
over  to  its  accomplishment.  The  great  economic  value  of 
this  hobby  over  books  and  old  stoves  is  apparent,  when  we 
consider  that  over  60,000,000  of  these  little  creatures  can  be 
stored  away  in  a  lady's  thimble. 

I  We  submit,  that  though  we  have  thus  touched  on  but  a 
very  small  comer  of  the  subject,  we  have  sufficiently  made 
out  our  case — that  book-collecting  really  has  some  solid  basis 
of  intelligent  interest,  that  it  may  legitimately  call  forth  some 
degree  of  fervor  and  enthusiasm,  that  it  cannot  altogether 
be  regarded  as  the  pursuit  of  a  mind  verging  on  fanaticism  or 
insanity,  and  that  it  must  be  classed  in  a  totally  different  cat- 
egory from  a  taste  for  old  china,  old  snuff-boxes,  old  oak 
chairs,  or  old  swords  and  daggers.  Without  such  knowl- 
edge as  the  true  book-collector  generally  possesses,  and 
such  care  and  solicitude  as  he  is  accustomed  to  exercise,  it 
is  evident,  from  what  we  have  shown,  that  we  shall  be 
pretty  certain  to  miss  something  that  is  best  in  the  works  of 
great  authors  of  past  times.  And  so,  also,  the  most  curious 
information,  the  most  solid  instruction,  and  the  most  unex- 
pected and  interesting  insight  both  into  the  character, 
habits,  and  tastes  of  men  of  genius,  and  into  other  matters 
not  less  important,  will  often  be  the  reward  of  that  quick 
scent  and  taste  which  the  zealous  book-collector  seldom 
fails  to  acquire  in  the  exercise  of  his  pursuit 
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You  remember  the  little  girl  in  Punch  who, 
when  she  discovered  that  her  doll  was  stuffed  with 
bran,  declared  everything  in  the  world  hollow,  and 
wanted  to  be  immediately  put  in  a  nunnery.  The 
wisest  man  who  ever  lived — King  Solomon — had  a 
like  experience.  And  there  are  thousands  of  men 
who  frequented  the  Prospect  Park  Fair  Grounds 
and  Sheepshead  Bay  Racing  Park  during  the  past 
season,  in  search  of  pleasure,  whose  experience  is 
very  much  like  that  of  the  little  girl  irs.  Punch — per- 
haps something  worse.  It  is  not  my  intention,  how- 
ever, to  intermeddle  with  any  man's  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness ;  but  some  of  these  people  so  splenetically  sneer  at 
bibliolatry  as  an  unproductive  and  ruinous  hobby, 
and  refer  to  wasted  lives  so  carpingly,  that  it  is  a 
relief  to  take  them  at  disadvantage  when  the  re- 
grets of  a  badly  invested  stake,  or  the  remorse  of  a 
*' gilt-edged*'  debauch,  or  a  general  and  aggregate 
self-condemnation  chance  to  be  on ;  to  pinion  them 
up  against  the  wall,  where  they  cannot  escape  them- 
selves, label  them,  and  let  them  volunteer  the  hon- 
est confession  that  they  would  have  been  more  mor- 
ally, more  honorably,  and  more  profitably  employed 
in  collecting  **old  frying-pans,"  I  know  men,  who, 
under  my  own  observation,  have  grown  wonderfully 
and  mysteriously  rich.  They  are  liberal,  lavish 
their  money  upon  their  families  in  tawdry  finery, 
and  grow  more  vulgar  with  every  dollar  they  spend. 
John  Ruskin  asks :  **What  proportion  in  the  ex- 
pense in  the  life  of  a  gentleman  do  books  bear  to 
that  of  horses,  dinners,*  clubs  or  theatres?  What 
the  comparative  expense  in  the  supply  of  the  library 
and  the  wine-cellar  ?^  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for 
this  Boswellian  digression ;  it  is  a  tribute  due  a 
wounded  sensibility. 

I  now  close.  I  have  performed  my  contract  with 
the  Rembrandt  Club  to  the  best  of  my  little  ability. 
My  sketch — very  much  like  a  geological  sketch 
made  from  the  window  of  a  lightning  express-train 
while  passing  over  a  country — may  not,  however, 
be  without  a  few  useful  hints  concerning  the  strata 
about  the  stations. 


>  We  have  the  reconl  of  three  magtiificent  repasts  served 
at  the  eslablishmenl  of  i,orenzo  Deimouico  in  New  York  : 
The  i'aiiious  Morton-Feto  lianqiiet,  at  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  plate ;  Robert  L.  Cutting  dinner ;  and  the  Grand 
Swan  dinner ;  so  called  because  on  the  table  was  a  minia- 
ture lake  in  which  swans  were  swimming.  For  five  thous- 
and dollars  Delmonico  would  take  a  contract  to  make  fifty 
people  gastronomically  comfortable.  But  these  dinners 
were  conducted  with  an  economy  bordering  upon  meanness 
when  compared  with  some  Knglish  and  French  dinners. 

2  **  I  do  not  envy  any  man,  "  says  Blades  in  *'  Enemies  o- 
Books, ''  that  absence  of  sentiment  which  makes  some  peo- 
ple careless  of  the  memorials  of  their  ancestors,  and  whose 
blood  can  be  warmed  up  only  by  talking  of  horses  or  the 
price  of  hops.  What  an  immense  amount  of  calm  enjoy- 
ment and  mental  renovation  do  such  men  miss!  Even  a 
millionaire  will  ease  his  toils,  his  ennui^  lengthen  his  life 
and  add  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  his  daily  pleasure,  if  he  be- 
come a  bibliophile ;  while,  to  the  man  of  business,  with  a 
taste  for  books,  who,  through  the  day,  has  struggled  in  the 
battle  of  life,  with  all  its  irritating  rebuffs  and  anxieties, 
what  a  blessed  season  of  pleasurable  repose  opens  upon  him 
as  he  enters  his  sanctum  where  every  article  wafts  to  him 
a  welcome,  and  every  book  is  a  personal  friend. 


Balzac  and  Others. 

It  was  Mr.  Browning  who,  when  I  was  a  youth, 
first  spoke  of  Balzac  to  me  in  a  way  that  sent  me 
to  him.  He  soon  had  my  allegiance.  I  have  been 
faithful  ever  since,  and  I  remember  with  satisfac- 
tion that  momentary  association  of  my  own  two 
masters. 

They  have  more  in  common — much  more  in  com- 
mon— than  it  has  ever  yet  perhaps  been  worth  any 
one's  while  to  indicate.  They  have  in  common  a 
great  part  of  their  genius,  and  one  or  two  notable 
defects  of  their  talent.  Each  is  claimed — but  this 
is  really  matter  of  very  slight  importance — by 
showy  **  realists,"  dull  pessimists,  writers  raucous 
and  slashing,  as  partakers  of  their  creed  and  method. 
But  each  is,  in  reality,  all  the  more  great  analyst 
because  he  is  great  poet.  Bach  has  a  width  of 
vision,  a  refined  subtlety  of  insight,  a  profundity  of 
sentiment,  a  comprehension  of  the  passion  which  is 
genuine  instead  of  blatant,  and  spiritual  as  well  as 
sensuous,  which  is  quite  outside  the  conception  of 
the  suburban  pessimist,  the  garish  literary  scene- 
painter  for  whom  the  light  of  the  skies  is  of  neces- 
sity an  injury,  but  who  wants,  piteously,  the  gas- 
man at  the  **  wings." 

I  said  that  Honore  de  Balzac  and  Robert  Brown- 
ing had  in  common  one  or  two  notable  defects. 
Many,  many  wxre  the  hours  and  days  when  the 
faculty  of  easy,  quick,  appropriate  expression  was 
denied  to  both  of  them.  But  with  the  labor  of 
those  days  and  hours  Robert  Browning  was  to  some 
extent  content.  From  it,  with  its  difficulties  and 
involutions,  he  passed  on  to  other  work,  done  per- 
haps on  a  day  when,  though  the  matter  to  be  ex- 
pressed was  indeed  no  finer  or  deeper — where  all 
was  deep  and  fine — the  medium  of  expression  was 
musical,  suddenly,  and  crystal-clear.  Balzac,  save 
in  the  time  of  his  apprenticeship,  when  he  was 
producing  work  now  happily  forgotten — when,  after 
a  fashion,  he  was  learning  his  trade,  but  was  not 
even  within  sight  of  the  possession  of  his  genius — 
Balzac,  in  all  the  riper,  later  days,  was  never  con- 
tented with  his  clumsiness,  or  indulgent  to  his 
inadequacy.  The  corrections  of  his  printed  matter 
were  colossal  and  costly.  He  slaved  and  slaved  at 
his  proofs.  He  did  not,  even  as  the  result  of  such 
ungrudging  and  ever-resumed  labour,  attain,  habit- 
ually, or  even  very  frequently,  to  perfection  of 
form ;  and  to  the  end,  in  those  tortured  chapters, 
there  is  the  sign  of  much  that  was  wanting  at  the 
beginning.  But  he  did  accomplish  something. 
Lengthy  ever,  he  had  at  least  ceased  to  diffuse. 
His  length  was  the  consequence  of  elaboration  and 
complexity.  His  exhaustless  effort  at  terseness  had 
compassed  this,  at  all  events — that  every  minute 
that  you  gave  to  him  was  a  minute  in  which  he  had 
something  to  say.  It  is  interesting  to  contrast  the 
two  treatments  for  what  was  the  same  literary 
infirmity.     Mr.    Browning    treated  his  occasional 
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lapses  with  a  healthy  neglect.  Balzac  addressed 
himself,  tattt  bicn  que  maly  to  a  slow  and '  painful 
eradication  of  his  malady. 

A  glance  having  been  given  at  the  defect  they 
shared,  what — one  may  ask — ^were  the  great  qual- 
ities their  genius  had  in  common?  I  think  my 
second  paragraph  briefly  enumerated  some  of  these  ; 
and,  I  would  add,  a  balanced  understanding,  a  sane 
judgment,  an  outlook  on  the  world  not  limited  by 
the  perhaps  inevitable  narrowness  of  personal  expe- 
rience, but  helped  by  intuition,  helped  by  divina- 
tion, helped  by  a  quickened  sense  of  beauty  on  the 
face  of  land  or  child,  in  the  strain  of  Music,  in  the 
forms  of  Art — helped  too  by  that  which  is  lacking 
so  lamentably  with  modern  worshippers  of  their 
own  grossness,  a  sense  of  reverence,  a  deep  sense - 
that  the  great  Dickens — by  reason  of  his  own  great- 
ness, more  far  than  by  reason  of  any  greatness  in 
the  lady — found  in  Mrs.  Carlyle.  It  was  a  sense, 
he  tells  us,  of  something  "beyond,  beyond.'* 
Without  that  sense,  has  any  poet  ever  been  impor- 
tant— without  it,  has  any  writer  of  stories  been 
true,  comprehensive,  and  profound? 

The  vulgar  realist  flatters  himself  that  he  employs 
Balzac's  methods,  and  that  he  attains  Balzac's 
results.  But  as  the  craftsman's  tool  in  different 
hands  is  capable  of  diff*erent  performances,  it  is 
hardly  in  reality  the  ** methods"  of  the  master  that 
his  sai'disant  followers  of  to-day  succeed  in  using  ; 
and,  as  to  their  attainment  of  Balzac's  ** results," 
small  must  be  their  understanding  of  Balzac's  range 
and  depth  when  they  suppose  that  their  realism  is 
akin  to  his.  Ne/orQO)is  point  les  natures — but  the 
caution  is  unnecessary:  ** natures"  cannot  be 
** forced,"  or  cannot  be  forced  for  long;  sooner  or 
later  the  work  reveals  the  individuality  from  which 
it  truly  sprang.  What  Browning  had  in  common 
with  Balzac  we  have  seen  already  :  much  they  could 
have  in  common,  for  here  were  two  great  geniuses 
and  two  great  souls.  But  what  has  the  realist  of 
the  later  generation  in  common  with  that  master  of 
prose  fiction  whose  realism,  ever  poetic,  was  a  close 
and  sustained  study  of  facts  where  facts  were  what  he 
required,  and  a  cheerful  abandonment  of  facts  where 
facts,  material  and  incidental  after  all,  had  served  his 
turn  and  were  no  more  wanted  ?  Mere  ignorance  of 
the  bright  side  of  the  world,  of  the  poetic,  of  the  spir- 
itual, of  the  tender  and  exquisite,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sai-disant  realist's  theory  that  in  taking 
account  of  the  ugly  he  has  taken  account  of  Life ; 
that  De  Maupassant,  his  master  most  of  all  to-day, 
with  his  pre-occupation  with  the  material  and  the 
sensual,  stood  really  in  the  center  of  things ;  that 
the  secrets  of  the  heart  have  been  disclosed  and 
exhausted  when  D'Annunzio,  hot  with  the  simple 
animalism  of  the  South,  has  been  the  medium  for 
the  expression  of  love  affiairs.  The  limitations  of 
the  world  of  men  and  women  are  not  really  so  nar- 
row.   But  the  picture  seems  veracious,  no  doubt,  to 


such  as  were  capable  of  acclaiming,  as  true  visions 
of  the  life  of  the  poor,  the  sensational  and  journal- 
istic stories  which,  in  sketches  of  East  lyondon,  left 
out  of  sight  the  affection  of  the  poor  for  their 
kindred,  their  fidelity  to  their  friends,  their  lavish, 
self-forgetting  helpfulness  to  the  neighbour  who  falls 
by  the  way-side.  It  was  **real" — was  it — to  rep- 
resent them  without  a  gleam  of  humour,  without  a 
ray  of  tenderness  ?  And,  in  presence  of  a  method 
so  modern,  a  conclusion  so  dully  grim,  the  ways  of 
Dickens,  and  his  comprehending  genius,  were  indeed 
out  of  date. 

As  to  facts,  and  especially  sordid  facts,  I  take  it 
the  great  artist  employs  them,  when  he  will,  to  for- 
tify and  make  probable  the  creation  of  his  fancy ;  I 
take  it  he  snaps  his  fingers  at  them  (as  **Sigismund" 
at  ** grammar")  when  his  creation  wants  no  longer 
their  temporary  and  trivial  support.  **Cdsar  Birot- 
teau "  is  full  of  facts  about  bankruptcy  :  they  are 
very  useful  for  **  Cesar  Birotteau."  **L'Interdic- 
tion  "  is  the  i^erformance  of  a  writer  steeped  in  the 
subtleties  of  finance,  and  the  acumen  of  its  veritable 
hero  made  the  success  of  **L' Interdiction."  But  if 
realism — an  adherence  to  the  actual,  especially 
when  the  actual  happens  to  be  dirty  and  dull — is 
the  root  of  Balzac's  successes  and  the  raison  d'etre 
of  his  performances,  how  are  we  to  forgive  him  the 
impossibilities  of  his  poets  who  pose  and  of  his 
duchesses  who  adore  ?  And  this  is  but  a  question 
by  the  way.  More  important  is  the  consideration — 
Is  it  to  realism,  to  a  disbelief  in  humanity's  finer 
instincts  and  tranquil  fidelities,  that  we  owe  the  tri- 
umph of  Eugenie  Grandet,  the  affection  of  Schmucke 
for  Pons,  the  benevolence  of  Benassis,  the  magic  of 
Pauline  in  the  **Peau  de  Chagrin,"  the  parental 
passion  of  Pere  Goriot  ?  Balzac,  with  endless  toler- 
ance and  infinite  insight,  believed  in  human  nature. 
If  any  grief  had  made  him  cynical,  any  lo.ss  last- 
ingly hopeless,  any  disappointments  lastingly  bitter, 
what  would  have  been  missing  in  the  **Comedie 
Humaine"  would  have  been  its  greatest  pages. 

Frederick  Wedmore  in  Literature, 

* 

TO  MY  BOOKS  ON  PARTING  WITH  THEM. 
The  sale  of  the    amous  Roscoe  library,    made 
necessary  by  reverses  in  business,  took  place   in 
August  and  September,  18 16. 

**  As  one  who  destined  from  his  Iriends  to  part. 
Regrets  his  loss,  yet  hopes  again  erewhile 
To  share  their  converse  and  enjoy  their  smile, 
And  tempers,  as  be  may,  affliction's  dart, — 
Thus,  loved  associates  !  chiefs  of  elder  art ! 
Teachers  of  wisdom  !  who  could  once  beguile 
My  tedious  hours  and  lighten  every  toil, 
I  now  resign  you ;  nor  with  fainting  heart — 
For  pass  a  few  short  years,  or  days,  or  hours. 
And  happier  seasons  may  their  dawn  unfold. 
And  all  your  sacred  fellowship  restore : 
When  freed  from  earth,  unlimited  its  powers, 
Mind  shall  with  mind  direct  communion  hold, 
And  kindred  spirits  meet  to  part  no  more." 

William  Roscoe. 
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Some  Popular  Novels,  Past  and 

Present. 

Romance  is  the  first  love  of  the  mind.  In  it  his- 
tory was  bom,  by  it  history  is  verified.  It  com- 
mences in  superstitions,  wonder-stories  and  tales, 
and  developes  into  poems,  dramas  and  novels. 

The  story  is  the  foundation  of  all.  From  the  early 
literatures  poems  only  have  decended,  the  earliest  of 
these  are  invariably  epic.  They  are  stories  set  to 
music  which  crystalized  them  into  verse.  Looking 
back  through  the  galleries  of  time,  from  the  min- 
strel to  the  troupe  of  actors  is  but  a  step,  and  the 
drama  naturally  followed. 

The  novel  is  not  descended  from  the  poem;  it  is 
brother  to  it.  It  comes  directly  from  the  tale  found- 
ed on  a  conception,  however  crude,  of  life.  And  the 
novel  or  story  follows  the  march  of  civilization  just 
as  closely  as  the  drama  does. 

The  story  is  the  organ  of  the  great  middle-class 
intellect.  To  be  successful,  it  must  be  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  its  times.  Each  age  must  furnish  its 
own  stories,  though  for  its  poetry  it  may  go  back 
to  any  century  that  has  produced  a  master.  The 
Nineteenth  Century  reads  Fielding  as  a  man  of  an- 
other day,  and  Omar  Khayyam  as  a  contemporary. 
Mr.  Petrie  has  published  a  book  of  Egyptian  tales 
gleaned  from  the  hieroglyphic  remains  and  arranged 
chronologically.  In  this  series  can  be  traced  a  de- 
velopment from  the  wonder-story  to  the  criticism  of 
life;  and  in  one  of  Egypt's  latest,  as  in  Macbeth, 
the  author  tries  to  show  that  no  man  can  escape  his 
destiny. 

But  while  it  would  stretch  the  elastic  art  of  her- 
aldry to  connect  the  English  novel  with  the  Pyra- 
mids, there  is  no  diflficulty  in  showing  that  its  seed 
came  over  with  the  Conqueror — suflficient  for  any- 
thing English.  When  the  Normans  came  to  England 
they  set  aside  the  native  dirges  with  which  our 
ancestors  **took  their  pleasure  sadly,'*  and  introduc- 
ed stories  of  love  and  war,  tales  of  mirth  and  laugh- 
ter, generally  very  rude  and  very  coarse,  but  in  an 
exaggerated  way  they  told  of  life. 

With  the  Renaissance  came  the  novel.  It  was 
Italian  in  origin,  but  an  English  schopl  of  writers 
arose  to  naturalize  it,  and  from  that  day  to  this  has 
been  a  hap-hazard  factor  in  public  sentiment. 

The  first  English  novel  to  have  a  great  run  was 
Lyly's  Euphues,  a  most  medicated  novel  of  1579. 
It  was  the  rage  for  about  twelve  years.  Lyly's  sick- 
ening style  was  accepted  as  a  model  of  lady-like 
English.     Of  it  a   17th   Century  critic  observes, — 

**Our  nation  is  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English 
which  he  taught  them.  Euphues  and  his  English 
began  first  that  language  all  our  laydes  were  his 
scholers,  and  that  beauty  in  court  that  could  not 
parley  eupheusisme  was  as  little  regarded  as  she  that 
now  speaks  there  not  French.*' 

But  there  is  a  good  deal  of  give  and  take  in  this 


world,  even  in  the  matter  of  appreciation,  and 
Euphues  testified  his  admiration  of  the  English 
ladies  as  foolishly  as  they  did  theirs  for  him.  He 
remarks,  ''These  spend  their  mornings  in  devout 
prayer  and  not  in  bed  like  ladies  of  Italy.  They 
are  so  lovely  that  the  traveler  remarks  'there  is  no 
beauty  except  in  England.'  They  are  in  prayer 
devout,  in  bravery  humble,  in  afifection  wise,  in 
mirth  modest,  in  all  actions  though  courtly  because 
women,  yet  angels  because  virtuous."  By  way  of 
demonstrating  this  assertion  he  expounds  the  vices 
of  the  women  of  all  other  countries.  A  critic  of  the 
19th  Century,  suspecting  that  such  a  tissue  of  non- 
sense could  not  be  the  invention  of  a  single  mind, 
broke  it  up  into  its  component  parts,  tracing  its  ex- 
aggeration to  Spain,  its  science  to  the  dark  ages, 
and  its  popularity  to  the  fair  sex. 

In  1612  Shelton's  translation  of  the  first  half  of 
Don  Quixote  came  out.  This  is  the  only  novel,  so 
far,  those  active  life  has  extended  into  the  centuries. 
Boccacio  is  now  merely  a  library  land-mark.  Simi- 
lar stories  offered  to-day,  (even  if  they  conformed  to 
modem  etiquette,  if  such  a  thing  can  be  imagined) 
would  be  unhesitatingly  rejected.  But  if  as  humor- 
ous an  account  of  noble  folly,  as  pretty  a  story  of 
devotion  of  master  and  man  with  as  amusing  and 
natural  contrasting  characters  were  submitted  to- 
morrow it  would  find  a  publisher.  Don  Quixote 
reaUy  lives.  Curiously  enough,  it  never  was  Cer- 
vantes' desire  to  be  a  novelist.  From  the  time  he 
began  to  write  to  the  end  of  his  days,  even  between 
the  appearance  of  the  two  parts  of  Don  Quixote  (a 
period  of  ten  years,),  he  devoted  himself  to  writing 
good-for-nothing  dramas.  These  miserable  pla3rs, 
which  never  met  with  the  slightest  success,  were  to 
him  as  deformed  children  to  a  loving  mother,  but  he 
speaks  of  himself  as  only  the  step-father  of  Don 
Quixote,  and  closes  the  preface  of  the  second  part  of 
his  great  novel  with  a  little  advertising  allusion  to 
his  drama  of  Galatea.  The  same  weak  Galatea  of 
which,  in  his  gentle  death-bed  letter  to  the  Count  de 
Lemos,  he  says  ''should  Heaven  prolong  his  life, 
which  could  only  be  by  miracle,  he  would  com- 
plete." 

The  deduction  from  the  experience  of  Lyly  and 
Cervantes  would  seem  that  one  rose  to  fame  through 
naive  stupidity  and  the  other  through  good-natured 
penetration,  and  on  the  whole,  nothing  is  so  suc- 
cessfril  as  success. 

The  acceptance  of  modem  novels  is  almost  as 
whimsical.  The  fact  that  a  book  has  a  large  and 
speedy  sale  only  proves  that  it  is  profitable  to  the 
publishers.  And  when  we  consider  what  the  best 
publishing  houses  accept  and  what  they  reject,  we 
must  remember  that  they  are  not  called  upon  for  a 
literary  criticism  but  for  a  financial  guess. 

It  is  held  that  at  one  time  Ouida  had  more  living 
readers  than  any  other  author.  The  most  that  any 
sane  critic  ever  claimed  for  her  was  that  some  of 
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her  descriptions  were  often  beautiful  and  even  path- 
etic, and  she  made  some  very  trite  observations,  but 
in  these  two  respects,  in  what  can  properly  be  called 
literature  how  many  times  has  she  been  excelled. 
The  thing  Guida  did  do  was  to  keep  the  imagination 
of  her  reader  steeped  in  an  atmosphere  of  fabulous 
wealth.     What  the  vulgar  mind   was  continually 
wishing  for  and  struggling  for  was  placed  before  it. 
Therein   lay   her  success.     As   accessory  to   these 
marvellous    riches    she    added   lazy   geniuses    and 
charming  accused  innocents.     **  Moths'*  may  bam- 
boozle the  vulgar  mind,  but  the  vulgar  heart  is  bet- 
ter than  the  vulgar  head,  thank  God — and  the  most 
successful  of  all  novels  was  a  story  of  the  poor,  the 
ignorant  and  the  oppressed.     *  *  Uncle  Tom' s  Cabin  * ' 
came  out  in  1852.     It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  it 
is  inartistic,  and  that  it  owed  its  popularity  to   the 
American  political  crisis.     That  hardly  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  within  ten  years  its  translations  num- 
bered, French  (2  or  3),  German  (13  or  14),  Dutch  2, 
Welsh  2,  Russian  2,  Italian  3,  Wallachian  2,   Dan- 
ish, Swedish,  Portuguese,  Spanish,    Wendish,   Ar- 
menian,   Arabic  and  Romaic.     Miss   Ophelia   and 
Topsy  are  as  typical  and  contrasting  as  Don  Quixote 
and  Sancho  Panza.     **That   Northern   witch,''  re- 
marked the  Southerner,  **  made  a  mere  visit  South, 
and  the  Topsy  that  *  growed '    on  her  pages  is  the 
most     'nigger'     ever  bom     of   the    pen."     From 
beginning  to  end.  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  is  either  ap- 
pealing to  the  humor  or  the  sympathy  of  the  reader. 
It  can  survive  the  critic's  anathema  **  inartistic "  as 
many  another  story  has. 

Thackeray,  after  eight  years  of  struggle  became 
popular  through  '*  Vanity  Fair."  Five  years  before 
the  completion  of  ** Vanity  Fair"  he  had  published 
*  *Barry  lyindon, ' '  his  most  artistic  work.  *  *  Barr>'  Lin- 
don,"  though  it  is  very  sad  in  places,  makes  but  few 
unquestionable  appeals  to  the  readers'  sympathy. 
George  Eliot,  who  wrote  for  the  same  public  as 
Thackeray,  stepped  into  fame  with  her  first  stories. 
The  keynote  of  her  teaching  is  sympathy. 

Every  year  or  so  a  story  appears  whose  sale  as- 
tonishes a  world,  already  well  accustomed  to  novel 
readers.  The  novels  that  are  to  live  possess  humor 
and  pathos,  but  the  novels  that  are  to  **run"  can  be 
depended  upon  for  nothing  in  particular. 

**  Mr.  Barnes  of  New  York  "  attempted  neither  nat- 
ure nor  art,  and  depended  for  its  success  upon  clever 
advertising,  personal  and  literary,  on  the  part  of  its 
author. 

** Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night"  is  a  work  of 
art,  not  a  superfluous  word  or  anecdote  mars  its 
pages.  It  speaks  nobly  of  the  tragedy  and  heroism 
of  quiet  lives,  and  while  its  characters  are  not  so 
vivid  as  those  of  the  masters,  they  are  perfectly 
natural. 

Not  long  after  ** Ships  That  Pass  in  the  Night," 
appeared  that  heterogeneous  jumble,  *  *  Trilby. ' '  The 
fore-part  of  it  might  have  been  compiled  by  the 


reporter  who  had  persistently  interviewed  half  a 
dozen  artists  or  art  students  in  any  large  city.  In 
the  middle  of  the  book,  where  Trilby  and  Little 
Billee  give  each  other  up  for  conventional  reasons 
and  are  never  satisfied  after,  there  is  a  touch  of  true 
poetry,  and  that  Svengalism  is  worthy  of  a  Bowery 
Theater. 

''David  Harum,"  the  selling  book  oflastyear,  was 
rejected  by  publisher  after  publisher,  perhaps  on 
account  of  the  commonplace  love  story  with  which 
it  begins  and  ends ;  but  the  touch  of  nature  in  Old 
David  makes  the  rural  New  Yorker  and  all  the 
world  kin. 

Were  it  not  for  the  conspicuous  figure  of  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward,  we  might  conclude  that  novels 
could  not  be  written  by  rule.  But  Mrs.  Ward  takes 
a  gentleman  and  lady  in  love  with  each  other,  and 
places  them  on  either  side  of  one  of  the  nicer  social 
or  religious  problems,  and  concocts  Very  nice  sal- 
able books. 

The  inter-action  of  life  and  literature  is  a  fascin- 
ating subject  to  psychologists  and  critics,  but  like 
all  theorists,  they  exaggerate.  If  they  would  hold  a 
novelist  responsible  for  all  the  apparent  effect  of  his 
work  they  must  also  hold  the  Bible  responsible  for 
the  weaker,  unconscious  hypocrite.  Everything  in 
this  '*  puzzling  world  "  is  subject  to  abuse,  a  wheat 

crop,  a  violin,  a  man's  reputation  and  a  woman's 
heart.  But  the  sin  or  folly  is  not  with  the  abused. 
Various  suicides  have  been  laid  at  the  door  of  **The 
Sorrows  of  Werther."  No  book  was  ever  more  un- 
consciously written.  The  accounts  that  the  author 
gives  of  it  in  his  autobiography  are  wholly  inexact. 
They  show  how  little  impression  the  book  or  the 
passing  frame  of  mind  in  which  it  was  written  made 
on  his  memory.  In  1773,  Goethe  writes  Kestner, 
*  *  And  thus  I  dream  and  ramble  through  life,  writing 
plays  and  novels.  I  am  working  my  own  situation 
into  art  for  the  consolation  of  gods  and  men." 
About  half-a-year  afterward  ** Werther"  appeared. 
**  Werther,"  it  seems,  was  written  to  console  rather 
than  to  decapitate  despondent  youth,  and  one 
Frenchman  wrote  the  author  that  it  saved  him  from 
suicide.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  poet  to  have  vivid 
impressions  and  to  record  them.  That  is  the  real 
history  of  **The  Sorrows  of  Werther." 

When  Lavatar  (the  physiognomist)  found  Goethe's 
beautiful  face  unsatisfactory,  Goethe  says,  **I  re- 
plied that  as  God  had  willed  to  make  me  what  I 
was,  he — Lavatar — must  even  so  accept  me."  And 
this  answer  with  little  change  might  be  made  by 
great  authors  to  their  critics. 

Minnie  D.  ELellogg. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

TRIOLET  TO  HER  HUSBAND,  F.  FERTIAULT. 
Englished  by  Andrew  Lang. 

Books  rule  thy  mind,  so  let  it  be ! 
Thy  heart  is  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
What  more  can  I  require  of  thee? 
Books  rule  thy  mind,  so  let  it  be ! 
Contented  when  thy  bliss  I  see, 
I  wish  a  world  of  books  thine  own. 
Books  rule  thy  mind,  so  let  it  be ! 
Thy  heart  is  mine,  and  mine  alone. 
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In  the  Royal  Library,  Windsor  Castle. 

What  is  the  age  of  Windsor  Castle  ?  is  a  question 
which  cannot  be  answered  precisely,  but  certainly  it 
has  been  a  royal  residence  since  the  days  of  Henry 
II.,  and  may  date  back  to  the  Norman  Conquest, 
for  there  are  many  lower  parts  of  the  older  build- 
ings which  are  of  decidedly  Norman  type.  Bit  by 
bit,  however,  the  original  fortress  has  been  built 
over  and  built  around  until  its  original  appearance 
has  been  hidden,  and  it  has  grown  until  its  outer 
walls  contain  as  many  people  as  might  throng  a 
decent  sized  town ;  but  with  all  its  growing  during 
eight  centuries,  it  had  never  grown  big  enough  to 
hold  a  library  until  the  days  of  King  William  IV., 
when  the  happy  idea  of  adding  a  few  shelves  was 
conceived,  and  by  him  the  present  Royal  Library 
was  commenced  just  sixty  years  ago. 

Most  monarchs  have  been  more  deeply  engrossed 
in  the  arts  of  war  or  the  follies  of  peace,  than  in  the 
pursuit  of  letters — dead    letters,    as  Queen  Anne 
called   them.     Had   they  been  book    lovers,  what 
precious  treasures  this  venerable  pile  of  buildings 
might  now  have  contained ;  but  alas,  whatever  else 
of  value  has  been  at  various  times  stored  there,  we 
can  scarcely  ever  find  in  any  records  the  mention  of 
such   a  tiresome  thing  as  a  book.     Even  with  so 
celebrated  a  bookish  queen  as  Elizabeth,  who  lived 
a  great  deal  at  Windsor,  we  find  no  record  of  books 
there.      In  Paul  Hentzner's  ** Journey  to  England" 
there  is  a  great  deal  about  Windsor  Castle  as  it  was 
shortly  before  Queen  Elizabeth's  death,  and  some 
notice  of  its   treasures.      He  speaks  of  two  bath- 
rooms ceiled  and  wainscoted  with  looking  glass ;  of 
seeing  the  chamber  in  which  Henry  VI.  was  born  ; 
of  Queen  Elizabeth's  chamber  in  which  was  a  table 
of  red  marble  with  white  streaks ;  of  a  gallery  every- 
where ornamented  with  emblems  and  figures ;  of  a 
collection    of   royal    beds,     comprising,     amongst 
others,    those  of  Henry  VII.  and  his    Queen,    of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,  and  of  Edward  VI., 
**all  of  them  eleven  feet  square"  and  covered  with 
quilts  shining  with  gold  and  silver.     He  also  saw 
some   wonderful   tapestry ;   the  horn  of  a  unicorn 
worth   ^10,000   (we  wonder  what  would    be  the 
price  of  this  marvel  had  it  been  preserved  to  us)  ;  a 
bird  of  Paradise ;    and   a  cushion   most  curiously 
worked  by  Queen  Elizabeth's  own  hands ;  but  not  a 
word  about  books.     Not  that  he  was  unmindful  of 
them;  they  were  in  London.     **In  Whitehall  are 
the  following  things  worthy  of  observation,     i .    The 
Royal  Library,  well  stored  with  Greek,  Latin,  Ital- 
ian, and  French  books.     All  these  books  are  bound 
in  velvet  of  different   colours,   though  chiefly  red, 
with  clasps  of  gold  and  silver ;   some  have  pearls 
and  precious  stones  set  in  their  bindings."     This 
library  was,   however,  ])ut  a  private  collection  for 
the   Queen's  own   use,  added   to  by  presents,   for, 
wherever  the  Queen  went,  a  book  was  presented  to 
her,  largely  as  a  tribute  to  her  learning,  and  special 


orders  were  sent  out  by  Loid  Burghley  to  those  in- 
tending to  give : — "Present  a  book  well  bound  and 
regard  that  the  book  hath  no  savour  of  spike,  which 
commonly  bookbinders  do  seek  to  add  to  make 
their  books  savour  well."  Her  Majesty  loved  not 
lavender. 

Bishop  Parker  tried  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  form 
a  National  Library,  but  he  got  little  more  encour- 
agement from  her  than  the  permission  to  go  and 
hunt  up  the  lost  treasures  of  the  suppressed  monas- 
teries, many  of  which  when  recovered  he  had  tran- 
scribed at  the  scriptorium  he  established  at  Canter- 
bury and  which  afterwards  he  gave  to  Cambridge. 
The  principal  action  of  James  I.  was  a  sort  of 
maudlin  generosity  to  Bodley,  a  warrant  under  the 
privy  seal  allowing  Bodley  to  take  any  books  he 
wanted  from  the  royal  palaces  for  his  new  library  at 
Oxford.  Neither  Charles  I.  nor  Charles  II.  cared 
much  for  books ;  the  latter  even  forgot  to  pay  his 
binders'  bills  and  his  books  remained  in  pawn  for 
the  worth  of  their  coverings.  Queen  Anne  was 
somewhat  better,  but  when  advised  by  Harley  to 
buy  the  splendid  collection  of  Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes, 
her  kindliness  of  heart  prevented  her,  and  not  while 
the  blood  and  honour  of  the  nation  were  at  stake 
would  she  consent  to  bestow  the  money  of  her  sub- 
jects upon  what  she  termed  "dead  letters." 

Down  to  the  time  of  George  III.  the  Royal  Li- 
brary remained  in  London,  and  was  never  of  much 
account  until,  in  1762,  George  III.  purchased  the 
collection  of  Joseph  Smith,  the  English  consul  at 
Venice,  which  forms  the  best  part  of  the  King's  Li- 
brary given  to  the  British  Museum  by  George  IV. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  it  was  this  disposal  of 
the  King's  Library  in  the  British  Museum  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation  that  brought  about  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Royal  Library  at  Windsor  by  Wil- 
liam IV.,  with  whom  Windsor  was  a  favourite  resi- 
dence, and  it  was  owing  to  the  lack  of  books  that 
he  commenced  to  bring  together  the  better  parts  of 
the  collections  of  Kew,  Hampton  Court,  Kensing- 
ton, and  other  palaces,  so  that  a  good  start  was 
made  with  some  fine  works. 

The  great  bulk  of  the  present  collection  of  up- 
wards of  100,000  volumes  has,  however,  been  made 
during  the  present  reign,  and  the  credit  of  it  must 
remain  with  H.  R.  H.  the  late  Prince  Consort. 
Shortly  after  his  marriage  with  the  Queen  he  began 
to  study  how  to  make  better  arrangements  for  the 
library,  and  secured  a  liberal  annual  sum  for  its  ex- 
tension, devoting  himself  assiduously  to  the  task  of 
selecting  the  choicest  works  on  English  history  and 
topography,  besides  other  departments  of  literature 
and  the  fine  arts,  and  endeavouring  to  make  it  rep- 
resentative especially  of  the  libraries  of  English 
monarchs.  At  the  present  time,  from  Henry  VIII. 
to  our  Queen,  there  is  only  one  sovereign  unrepre- 
sented by  a  book  specially  bound  for  her  or  bearing 
her  arms — Mary  Tudor. 
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The  entrance  to  the  Royal  Library,  for  the  priv- 
ileged visitor  who  obtains  Her  Majesty's  permission 
to  inspect  its  treasures — for  it  must  be  remembered 
that  this  is,  after  all,  really  a  private  collection — is 
at  the  Equerries'  Entrance,  just  to  the  left  of  the 
great  Round  Tower.  From  thence  you  ascend  a 
staircase  to  the  first  floor,  where  you  enter  a  lofty 
room  with  a  groined  ceiling,  which  opens  into  a 
large  chamber  where  the  drawings,  engravings,  and 
works  of  art  are  kept.  The  fine  arts  are  specially 
well  represented ;  chief,  are  the  drawings  by  Leon- 
ardo da  Vinci.  No  collection  can  be  compared  with 
this  but  those  of  Florence  and  Milan ;  there  are 
three  volumes  of  drawings  by  this  artist,  compris- 
ing every  form  of  study,  which  were  brought  to 
England  by  Sir  Peter  Lely  from  the  Arundel  sale  in 
Holland,  and  were  bought  by  Charles  II.  Raphael 
and  Michael  Angelo  are  represented  by  some  of 
their  choicest  work,  and  these  alono  would  make 
the  reputation  of  any  gallery  in  Europe.  The 
drawings  of  Hans  Holbein  are  invaluable,  especially 
the  unrivalled  collection  of  eighty-seven  historical 
portraits  in  red  chalk  and  Indian  ink  of  the  princi- 
pal personages  of  the  court  of  Henry  VIII. 

The  Raphael  cabinet  contains  a  collection  formed 
by  the  late  Prince  Consort,  consisting  of  every 
engraving,  drawing,  or  other  mode  of  illustration 
which  could  be  obtained  that  throws  any  light  upon 
the  mental  processes  and  modes  of  operation  of 
the  great  artist  in  the  creation  of  each  of  his  pict- 
ures. This  vast  mass  of  material  occupies  over 
thirty  immense  portfolios — cut  short  as  it  was  by 
the  lamented  death  of  His  Royal  Highness — and 
would  prove  almost  unwieldy  but  for  the  separate 
catalogue  which  has  been  printed  by  order  of  Her 
Majesty. 

In  one  comer  of  the  room  we  first  entered,  against 
the  window,  is  a  small  spiral  iron  staircase  leading 
to  the  upper  part  af  the  library.  At  one  time  all 
the  apartments  of  Windsor  Castle  opened  out,  the 
one  into  another,  until  they  formed  one  continuous 
corridor ;  but  in  modem  times  staircases  have  been 
cut  here  and  there  to  facilitate  ingress  and  egress, 
and  this  iron  staircase,  incongruous  with  the  older 
building,  is  one  of  the  modem  improvements.  It 
leads  into  a  large  chamber  called  the  Charles  II. 
room,  having  been  one  of  the  private  apartments  of 
that  monarch,  as  this  part  of  the  building  was  at 
diiferent  periods  the  private  apartments  of  several 
sovereigns.  It  is  now  filled  from  floor  to  ceiling 
with  bookshelves  all  round  the  sides,  while  large 
cabinets  stand  in  the  centre,  on  which,  in  cases,  are 
some  of  her  Majesty's  presents.  A  large  oblong 
album  from  New  South  Wales,  with  views  of  the 
exhibition,  bound  in  purple  velvet  with  exquisitely 
designed  silver  gilt  ornaments ;  an  address  album, 
with  gold  mounts,  from  New  Guinea,  and  the 
plumage  of  a  bird;  an    album  presented  to  the 


Queen  by  Sir  Dinshaw  Manockjee,  petit  baronet, 
Sept.,  1 89 1,  bound  in  Indian  silver  relief  work, 
with  a  beautifully  pierced  border,  and  preserved  in 
an  ivory  case  inlaid  with  ebony  and  silver.  At  one 
end  of  the  room  is  a  reading  desk,  inlaid  with  **C. 
R."  in  monogram,  which  belonged  to  Queen  Char- 
lotte. 

From  the  Charles  II.  room  we  pass  into  Queen 
Anne's  room,  also  fitted  with  rows  of  bookshelves. 
This  was  originally  one  of  the  apartments  of  Henry 
VII.  In  the  centre,  before  the  mullioned  windows, 
are  octagonal  glass  cases  filled  with  charters,  seals, 
dishes,  spoons,  drinking  glasses,  jewelery,  &c.,  of 
bygone  kings  and  queens.  One  case  is  filled  with 
most  magnificent  specimens  of  Persian  and  Indian 
work  in  manuscripts  and  bindings.  Here  is  a  little 
alcove  built  projecting  from  the  walls  and  afibrding 
a  most  delightful  view  over  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, where  Queen  Anne  was  sitting  with  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough  when  the  news  arrived  of 
the  great  victory  at  Blenheim,  August  13,  1704. 

Next  we  enter  Queen  Elizabeth's  room,  with  its 
beautiful  old-fashioned  fireplace,  large  enough  to 
hold  a  family  party,  with  fine  overmantel  in  which 
is  set  a  bust  of  Bess  in  her  high  frills.  Here,  be- 
sides the  rows  upon  rows  against  the  walls,  and  the 
projecting  shelves,  are  some  fine  cases  full  of  the 
books  gradually  collected  as  representative  of  the 
libraries  of  other  monarchs. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  a  few  of  the  rarities  which 
the  library  contains,  first  thanking  its  royal  mistress 
for  the  permission  so  kindly  extended  to  the  writer ; 
and  next  Mr.  R.  R.  Holmes,  F.  S.  A.,  librarian  to 
Her  Majesty,  who  so  courteously  assisted  us  in  our 
inquititiveness. 

Chief  among  the  few  we  shall  have  space  to  men- 
tion are  the  famous  **Mentz  Psalter"  of  1457,  a 
splendid  and  perfect  copy;  a  copy  of  Coverdale's 
Bible  of  1535,  of  which  no  perfect  copy  is  known  to 
be  in  existence.  Amongst  other  Caxtons  here  is 
the  *'iEsop's  Fables"  of  1584,  the  only  perfect  copy 
known. 

Here  is  a  decree  of  Frederick,  king  of  Naples, 
Sicily  and  Jerusalem,  1488,  in  an  Italian  binding  of 
but  little  later  date,  with  blind  interlaced  work  with 
gold  stars  and  other  small  ornaments.  On  the  re- 
verse side  there  is  a  large  raised  circular  piece 
caused  by  a  panel  sunk  from  the  inside  to  contain 
the  great  seal  of  that  king ;  a  curious  piece  of  work- 
manship. 

A  magnificent  copy  of  the  Koran,  written  by 
Harun  Ben  Bayazid,  161 3-16 14,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Emperor  Aurungzib,  having  been 
purchased  by  him  for  9,000  rupees.  It  afterwards 
came  into  the  possession  of  Tippoo»Sultaun,  and 
then  into  the  hands  of  the  directors  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  who  sent  it  to  the  Royal  Library  in 
.1807. 
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In  the  same  case  is  a  manuscript  history  of  Shah 
Jehan  of  Delhi,  father  of  Aurungzib,  written  by 
Mohammed  Amin  of  Meshed  in  1685,  and  orna- 
mented throughout  with  full-page  illuminations  of 
the  highest  style  of  painting  of  the  period.  It  is 
stated  to  have  cost  the  Nawab  of  Lucknow  ;^  1,500- 
The  cov^r  is  a  magnificent  piece  of  painting  upon 
water  gold. 

A  magnificently  illuminated  copy  of  the  poem 
"Shah  Nama,"  by  Firdusi,  bears  an  inscription  in 
the  book  that  it  **is  now  presented  by  the  exalted 
in  dignity  His  Majesty  Shah  Kamram  as  a  rare  gift 
and  token  of  friendship  to  the  Morning  Star  of  Sov- 
ereignty .  .  .  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, in  the  month  of  Shuwal  1255  a.h.,  Dec.  1839 
A.D."  The  enamelled  Persian  binding  of  this 
poem  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pieces  of  work  we 
have  ever  seen. 

**  More  Leaves  from  the  Journal  of  our  Life  in  the 
Highlands, "  a  copy  written  in  Persian  and  bound 
in  Persia  in  1885,  is  a  good  example  of  later  Persian 
work,  with  small  sunk  panels,  the  gold  underlaid 
with  green. 

Of  the  royal  bindings,  we  have  here  two  or  three 
examples  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  with  panel 
blocks  on  the  sides  by  G.  G.  and  H.  N.,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  ever  belonged  to  that  king. 
•*The  Kinges  Revenues, "  a  MS.  report  of  commis- 
sioners in  1552,  bound  for  Edward  VI.,  is  in  the 
**Venecion  fascion, "  favored  by  Berthelet,  and 
was  probably  bound  by  him. 

**M.  Tulli  Ciceronis  Epistolae  Pamiliares, "  Ven- 
ice, 1540,  was  bound  for  the  Princess  Elizabeth, 
with  the  badge  of  her  mother  (Anne  Boleyn)  in 
gold  on  the  side,  and  the  letter  P.  repeated  round 
the  crest  and  at  head  and  tail  in  blind. 

**The  Faeirie  Queen,**  bound  for  Queen  Elizabeth, 
is  in  brown  calf  blocked,  with  a  gold  Tudor  rose  on 
each  side,  and  the  letters  E.  R. 

There  are  several laindings  executed  for  James  I., 
Henry  Prince  of  Wales,  his  eldest  son,  and  the 
ill-fated  Charles  I.,  but  none  of  any  particular  merit; 
noticeable,  however,  is  the  **Eikon  Basilike,*'  1648, 
which  has  silver  clasps  containing  relief  profile  por- 
traits of  Charles  I. ;  while  another  copy,  dated  1649, 
has  a  silver  medallion  on  the  side  with  winged  female 
figures  around  the  portrait,  and  engraved  silver  flat 
comers. 

A  "Holy  Bible,'*  Cambridge,  1660,  presented  to 
Charles  II.,  is  a  magnificent  example  of  English 
work  in  imitation  of  Eve  and  Le  Gascon  styles, 
probably  the  work  of  Hugh  Hutchinson,  the  binder 
of  Bishop  Cosin.     It  is  bound  in  black  morocco. 

The  **Eikon  Basilike  **  of  1681  is  a  really  beauti- 
ful piece  of  contemporary  inlaid  work,  with  a  curious 
intertwining  of  green  and  open  work  lacing  filled  in 
with  paintelle  and  solid  line  tools. 

Two  very  curious  bindings,  probably  executed  in 


Germany  by  Italian  workmen,  with  a  strange  mix- 
ture of  rococo  and  other  ornaments,  partly  inlaid, 
may  be  found  on  a  **Tasso,  Gerusalemme  Liberata,'^ 
1745,  and  a  **Biblia  Sacra,**  both  executed  for 
George  III.  when  Prince  of  Wales.  The  German 
Bible  is  dedicated  to  him,  and  has  inside  a  painting 
of  the  Prince.  But  not  only  is  the  whole  style  of 
the  outsides  curious,  probably  unique,  but  inside, 
the  vellum  linings,  inlaid  with  leather,  bear  a  most 
extraordinary  compound  of  marbling  and  smearing 
which  has  a  most  grotesque  efiect.  Nowhere  else 
have  we  seen  an3rthing  like  it. 

Here  are  *' Hours  of  the  B.V.M.,**  a  vellum  MS. 
of  the  late  fifteenth  century,  bound  in  red  velvet, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silk  in  a  border  with 
floral  comers  and  the  royal  arms,  crown,  and  cardi- 
nal's hat  for  Henry  Benedict,  Cardinal  York,  after 
1788,  given  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
George  IV.  A  **Biblia  Sacra,*'  Wittenberg,  1584, 
in  its  original  panel  blocked  binding,  with  portraits 
of  Luther  and  Melancthon  in  oil  colors  in  sunk 
panels.  An  **Imitatoine  Christi,"  1508,  bound  for 
Marguerite  de  Valois,  and  many  other  works,  the 
style  of  which  is  more  or  less  well  known,  so  that 
even  the  specialist  in  bindings  will  find  his  visit  to 
Windsor  worth  the  trouble. 

Looking  around  the  library,  and  estimating  it 
generally,  it  is  a  mighty  comfortable  place — its  car- 
peted floors,  its  long  stretch  of  promenade  for  the 
restless  thinker,  its  grand  outlook  upon  quiet  and 
peaceful  scenes,  and  its  sense  of  restfulness  within. 
It  is  beautifully  furnished,  the  many  varied  hues  of 
its  bindings  harmonise,  and  the  numbers  of  books 
in  white  vellum  with  gleaming  gold  make  it  light 
and  pleasant  to  the  eye ;  it  has  no  appearance  of 
musty  tomes,  the  decaying  brains  of  bygone  wise- 
acres. We  had  felt  curious  as  to  the  truth  of  silly 
assertions  ever  and  anon  repeated  about  the  prevail- 
ing color  of  the  books,  and  many  other  absurdities 
begotten,  perhaps,  of  the  same  inanity  which  cre- 
ated a  heaven  of  two  instruments  and  one  song. 
We  were  agreeably  impressed  with  the  homelike 
look  of  this  august  study,  and  pleased  to  see  the 
care  and  attention  given  to  the  preservation  of  every 
minute  part  of  a  book's  individuality.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this,  there  are  some  volumes  of  **Tele- 
machus,"  printed  in  Anspach,  1727,  by  Johann 
Valentin  Luders,  which  were  originally  stitched 
together  with  a  curious  paper  cover.  They  have 
been  rebound  in  white  vellum,  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  papers  the  sides  have  been  cut  out,  leaving 
a  square  panel,  into  which  these  fine  examples  of 
half-marbled,  half-smeared  papers  have  been  set, 
forming  a  very  pretty  style  of  binding. 

The  British  Museum  has  a  larger  collection  of 
American  books,  especially  of  first  editions,  than 
any  library  in  the  United  States. 
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An  Address  Before  the  Washington  Library  Association, 

January,  1900. 

There  is  perhaps  no  field  of  inquiry  concerning 
literature  in  which  so  large  an  amount  of  actual 
misinformation  or  of  ignorance  exists  as  that  of  the 
rarity  of  many  books.  The  makers  of  second-hand 
catalogues  are  responsible  for  much  of  this,  in  de- 
scribing the  books  which  they  wish  to  sell  as  '  *  rare, '  * 
**  very  scarce,"  &c.,  but  more  of  it  proceeds  from 
absolute  ignorance  of  the  book  markets  of  the  world. 
Most  libraries  have  had  multitudes  of  volumes  offer- 
ed for  sale  whose  commercial  value  was  hardly  as 
many  cents  as  was  demanded  in  dollars  by  their  ill- 
informed  owners,  who  fancied  the  commonest  book 
valuable  because  they  **had  never  seen  another 
copy."  No  one's  ideas  of  the  money  value  of  any 
book  are  worth  anything,  unless  he  has  had  long 
experimental  knowledge  of  the  market  for  books 
both  in  America  and  Europe. 

What  constitutes  rarity  in  books  is  a  question 
that  involves  many  particulars.  Thus,  a  given 
book  may  be  rare  in  the  United  States  which  is 
abundant  in  London  ;  or  rare  in  London,  when 
common  enough  in  Germany.  So  books  may  be 
rare  in  one  age  which  were  easily  found  in  another ; 
and  again,  books  on  certain  subjects  may  be  so  ab- 
sorbed by  public  demand  when  events  excite  interest 
in  that  subject,  as  to  take  up  most  of  the  copies  in 
market,  and  enhance  the  price  of  the  remainder. 
Thus,  Napoleon's  conquering  career  in  Egypt  cre- 
ated a  great  demand  for  all  books  on  Egypt  and 
Africa.  The  scheme  for  founding  a  great  French 
colony  in  Louisiana  raised  the  price  of  all  books 
and  pamphlets  on  that  region,  which  soon  after  fell 
into  the  possession  of  the  United  States.  President 
Lincoln's  assassination  caused  a  demand  for  all  ac- 
counts of  the  murder  of  the  heads  of  nations.  Lat- 
terly, all  books  on  Cuba,  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
Philippines  have  been  in  unprecedented  demand, 
and  dealers  have  raised  the  prices,  which  will  again 
decline  after  the  recent  public  interest  in  them  has 
been  supplanted  by  future  events. 

*  *  *  * 

There  is  a  broad  distinction  to  be  drawn  between 
books  which  are  absolutely  rare  and  those  which  are 
only  relatively  scarce,  or  which  become  temporarily 
rare,  as  just  explained.  Thus,  a  large  share  of  the 
books  published  in  the  infancy  of  printing  are  rare  ; 
nearly  all  which  appeared  in  the  quarter  century 
after  printing  began  are  very  rare,  and  several 
among  these  last  are  superlatively  rare.  I  may  in- 
stance the  Mazarin  Bible  of  Gutenberg  and  Schoef- 
fer  (about  1455),  of  which  only  twenty-four  copies 
are  known,  nearly  all  in  public  libraries,  where  they 
ought  to  be ;  the  Mentz  Psalter  of  the  same  printers, 
i457»  the  first  book  ever  printed  with  a  date ;  and 


the  first  edition  of  Livy,    Rome  (1469),   the  only  * 
copy  of  which  printed  on  vellum  is  in  the  British 
Museum  Library. 

One  reason  of  the  scarcity  of  books  emanating 
from  the  presses  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  that  of 
many  of  them  the  editions  consisted  of  only  200  to 
300  copies,  of  which  the  large  number  absorbed  in 
public  libraries  or  destroyed  by  use,  fire  or  decay, 
left  very  few  in  the  hands  of  booksellers  or  private 
persons.  Still  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  infer  that  all 
books  printed  before  A.  D.  1500  are  rare.  The  edi- 
tions ofmany  were  large,  especially  after  about  1480, 
many  were  reprinted  in  several  editions,  and  of  such 
incunabula  copies  can  even  now  be  picked  up  on  the 
continent  at  very  low  prices. 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  belief,  mere  age  adds  very 
little  of  the  value  of  any  book,  and  ofttimes  nothing 
at  all.  All  librarians  are  pestered  to  buy  **  loo-year- 
old"  treatises  on  theology  or  philosophy,  as  dry  as 
the  Desert  of  Sahara,  on  the  ground  that  they  ^re 
both  old  and  rare,  whereas  such  books,  200  and  300 
years  old,  swarm  in  unsalable  masses  on  the  shelves 
of  London  and  provincial  booksellers  at  a  few  pence 
per  volume.  The  reason  that  they  are  comparative- 
ly rare  in  this  country  is  that  nobody  wants  them, 
and  so  they  do  not  get  imported. 

A  rare  book  is,  strictly  speaking,  only  one  which 

is  found  with  diflSculty,  taking  into  view  all  the 
principal  book  markets  of  various  countries.  Very 
few  books  printed  since  1650  have  any  particular 
value  on  account  of  their  age.  Of  many  books, 
both  old  and  new,  the  reason  of  scarcity  is  that  only 
a  few  copies  actually  remain,  outside  of  public  libra- 
ries, and  these  last,  of  course,  are  not  for  sale.  This 
scarcity  of  copies  is  produced  by  a  great  variety  of 
causes,  most  of  which  I  shall  note. 

9ie  9ic  9|c  4c 

(i)  The  small  number  of  the  books  originally 
printed  leads  to  rarity.  This  is  by  no  means  pecu- 
liar to  early  impressions  of  the  press ;  on  the  con- 
trary, of  many  of  the  books  printed  only  last  year, 
not  one-tenth  as  many  exist  as  of  a  multitude  of 
books  printed  four  centuries  ago.  Not  only  pri- 
vately printed  books,  not  designed  for  publication, 
but  some  family  or  personal  memoirs,  or  original 
works  circulated  only  among  friends,  and  many 
other  publications  belong  to  this  class  of  rarities. 
The  books  printed  at  private  presses  are  mostly  rare. 
Horace  Walpole's  Strawberry  Hill  press  produced 
some  thirty  works  from  1757  to  1789,  in  editions 
varying  from  50  to  600  copies.  The  Lee  Priory 
press  of  Sir  E.  Brydges  printed  many  literary  curi- 
osities, none  of  which  had  more  than  100  impress- 
ions. Most  of  the  editions  of  the  Shakespearean 
and  other  critical  essays  of  J.  O.  Halliwell-Phillipps 
were  limited  to  forty  copies,  or  even  less.  The  gen- 
ealogical and  heraldic  imprints  of  Sir  Thomas  Phil- 
lipps,  at  the  Middle  Hill  press,  181 9-' 59,  numbering 
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some  hundreds  of  different  works,  were  mostly  con- 
fined to  twenty  copies  each,  and  some  to  only  six 
copies.  Some  of  them  are  as  rare  as  many  manu- 
scripts, of  which  several  copies  have  been  made,  and 
sell  at  prices  dictated  by  their  scarcity.  Most  of 
them  are  in  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  Kelm- 
scott  press  of  William  Morris  printed  in  sumptuous 
style,  improved  upon  the  finest  models  of  antique 
typography,  a  number  of  literary  works,  which  now 
bring  enhanced  prices. 

Of  the  many  historical  and  literary  publications 
of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  Percy  Society,  the 
Maitland,  the  Abbotsford,  and  the  Bannatyne  Clubs 
abroad,  only  30  to  100  copies  were  printed  of  each. 
Of  those  of  the  Prince  Society,  the  Grolier  Club, 
and  others  in  America,  only  from  150  to  300  copies 
were  printed,  being  for  subscribers  only.  Rarity 
and  enhanced  prices  necessarily  result  in  all  these 
cases.  Of  some  books  only  five  to  ten  copies  have 
been  printed,  or  else,  out  of  fifty  or  more,  all  but  a 
very  few  have  been  ruthlessly  destroyed,  in  order  to 
give  a  fanciful  value  to  the  remainder.  In  these 
extreme  instances,  the  rarity  commonly  constitutes 
almost  the  sole  value  of  the  work. 

*  *  *  * 

(2)  Even  where  many  copies  have  been  printed, 
the  destruction  of  the  greater  part  of  the  edition 
has  rendered  the  book  very  rare.  Printing  offices 
and  book  binderies  are  pecularly  subject  to  fires,  and 
many  editions  have  thus  been  consumed  before  more 
than  a  few  copies  have  been  issued. 

The  great  theological  libraries  edited  by  the  Abbe 
J.  P.  Migne,  the  Patrologie  Grecque,  et  Latine,  owe 
their  scarcity  and  advanced  prices  to  a  fire  which 
consumed  the  entire  remainder  of  the  edition.  All 
the  copies  of  the  first  edition  of  **  Twenty  Years 
Among  Our  Savage  Indians,"  by  J.  L.  Humfreville, 
were  destroyed  by  fire  in  a  Hartford  printing  office 
in  1897,  except  two,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  to  secure  the  copyright. 
The  whole  edition  of  the  Machina  coelestis  of  Hev- 
elius  was  burned,  except  the  few  copies  which  the 
author  had  presented  to  friends  before  the  fire 
occurred.  The  earlier  issues  in  Spanish  of  the  Mex- 
ican and  Peruvian  presses  prior  to  1600  are  exceed- 
ingly rare.  And  editions  of  books  printed  at  places 
in  the  United  States  where  no  books  are  now  pub- 
lished are  sought  for  their  imprint  alone,  and  seldom 
found. 

9|c  :)c  9|e  9|e        * 

(3).  Many  books  have  become  rare  because  pro- 
scribed and  in  part  destroyed  by  governmental  or 
ecclesiastical  authority.  This  applies  more  espe- 
cially to  the  ages  that  succeeded  the  application  of 
printing  to  the  art  of  multiplying  books.  The  free- 
dom of  many  writers  upon  politics  and  popular 
rights  led  to  the  suppression  of  their  books  by 
kings,  emperors,  or  parliaments.  At  the  same  time, 
books  of  thuxch  history  or  doctrinal  theology  which 


departed,  in  however  slight  degree,  from  the  stand- 
ard of  faith  proclaimed  by  the  church,  were  put  in 
the  Index  Expurgatorius,  or  list  of  works  condemned 
in  whole  or  in  part  as  heretical  and  unlawful  to  be 
read.     A  long  and  melancholy  record  of  such  pro- 
scriptions, civil  and  ecclesiastical,  is  found  in  Gab- 
riel Peignot's  two  volumes,  *  *  Dictionnaire  des  Uvres 
condamnes   au   feu,    supprimes  ou  censures,"    &c. 
Works   of  writers  of  genius  and   versatile  ability 
were  thus  proscribed,  until  it  gave  rise  to  the  sar- 
casm  among  the   scholars  of  Europe,  that  if  one 
wanted  to  find  what  were  the  books  best  worth  read- 
ing, he  should  look  in  the  Index   Expurgatorius. 
It  appears  to  have  been  quite  forgotten  by  those  in 
authority  that  persecution  commonly  helps  the  cause 
persecuted,  and  that  the  best  way  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  a  book  is  to  undertake  to  suppress  it.  This 
age  finds  itself  endowed  with  so  many  heretics,  that 
it  is  no  longer  possible  to  find  purchasers  at   high 
prices  for  books  once  deemed  unholy.     Suppressed 
passages  in  later  editions  lead  to  a  demand  for  the 
uncastrated  copies,  which  adds  an  element  of  en- 
hanced cost  in  the  market. 

*  *  *  * 

(4)  Another  source  of  rarity  is  the  great  extent 
and  cost  of  many  works,  outrunning  the  ability  of 
most  collectors  to  buy  or  to  accommodate  them  on 
their  shelves.  These  costly  possessions  have  been 
commonly  printed  in  limited  numbers  for  subscrib- 
ers, or  for  distribution  by  governments  under  whose 
patronage  they  were  produced.  Such  are  some  of 
the  notable  collections  of  early  voyages,  the  great 
folios  of  many  illustrated  scientific  works  on  natural 
history,  antiquity,  local  geography,  &c.  That  great 
scholar.  Baron  von  Humboldt,  used  jocosely  to  say 
that  he  could  not  afford  to  own  a  set  of  his  own 
works,  most  of  which  are  folios,  sumptuously 
printed,  with  finely  engraved  illustrations.  The 
collection  known  as  the  **  Grands  et  petits  Voyages" 
of  De  Bry,  the  former  in  thirteen  volumes,  relating 
to  America,  and  finely  illustrated  with  copper  plates 
produced  in  the  highest  style  of  that  art,  are  among 
the  rarest  sets  of  books  to  find  complete.  The  col- 
lection of  voyages  by  Hulsius  is  equally  difficult  to 
procure.  A  really  perfect  set  of  Piranesi's  great 
illustrated  work  on  the  art  and  architecture  of 
ancient  Rome  is  very  difficult  to  acquire.  The  '*  Acta 
Sanctorum,'*  in  the  original  edition,  is  very  seldom 

found.     But  there  is  no  room  to  multiply  examples. 

*  *  *  * 

(5)  What  adds  to  the  rarity  and  cost  of  certain 
books  is  the  peculiarly  expensive  style  or  condition 
in  which  they  are  produced  or  preserved.  Some  few 
copies  of  an  edition,  for  example,  are  printed  on 
vellum,  or  on  China  or  India  or  other  choice  paper, 
in  colored  ink  or  bronze,  on  colored  paper  (rose- 
tinted  or  green,  blue  or  3'ellow),  on  large  paper,  with 
broad  margins,  &c.  Uncut  copies  always  fetch  a 
higher  price  than  those  whose  edges  are  trimmed 
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down  in  binding.  To  some  book-collecting  ama- 
teurs cut  edges  are  an  abomination.  They  will  pay 
more  for  a  book  **in  sheets,'*  which  they  can  bind 
after  their  own  taste,  than  the  finest  copy  in  calf  or 
morocco  with  gilt  edges.  Some  books,  also,  are 
exceptionally  costly  because  bound  in  a  style  of 
superior  elegance  and  beauty,  or  as  having  belonged 
to  a  crowned  head  or  a  noble  person  (**  books  with  a 
pedigree**),  or  an  eminent  author,  or  having  auto- 
graphs of  notable  characters  on  the  fly  leaves  or 
title  pages,  or  original  letters  inserted  in  the  volume. 
Others  still  are  **  extra-illustrated  *'  works,  in  which 
one  volume  is  swelled  to  several  by  the  insertion  of 
a  multitude  of  portraits,  autographs,  and  engrav- 
ings, more  or  less  illustrative  of  the  contents  of  the 
book.  This  is  called  ** Grangerizing,**  from  its 
origin  in  the  practice  of  thus  illustrating  Granger's 
biographical  History  of  England.  Book  amateurs 
of  expensive  tastes  are  by  no  means  rare,  espe- 
cially in  England,  France,  and  America,  and 
the  great  commercial  value  placed  upon  uncut  and 
rarely  beautiful  books,  on  which  the  highest  arts  of 
the  printer  and   book-binder   have    been    lavished, 

evinces  the  fact. 

*  *  *  * 

(6)  The  books  emanating  from  the  presses  of 
famous  printers  are  more  sought  for  by  collectors 
and  libraries  than  other  publications,  because  of 
their  superior  excellence.  Sometimes  this  is  found 
in  the  beauty  of  the  type  or  the  clear  and  elegant 
presswork ;  sometimes  in  the  printers*  marks,  mono- 
grams, engraved  initial  letters,  head  and  tail-pieces, 
or  other  illustrations,  and  sometimes  in  the  fine 
quality  of  the  choice  paper  on  which  the  books  are 
printed.  Thus,  the  productions  of  the  prases  of 
Aldus,  Giunta,  Bodoni,  Estienne,  Elzevir,  Froben, 
Gutenberg,  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  Plantin,  Caxton, 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  Bulmer,  Didot,  Baskerville, 
Pickering,  Whittingham,  and  others,  are  always  in 
demand,  and  some  of  the  choicer  specimens  of  their 
art,  if  in  fine  condition,  bring  great  prices  in  the 
second-hand  book-shops  or  the  auction  room.  An 
example  of  Caxton*s  press  is  now  almost  unattain- 
able, except  in  fragmentary  copies.  There  are 
know^n  to  be  only  about  560  examples  of  Caxtons 
in  the  world,  four-fifths  of  which  are  in  England, 
and  thirty -one  of  these  are  unique.  His  **King 
Arthur**  (1485)  brought  ;^i,950  at  auction  in  1885, 
and  the  Polychronicon  (1482)  was  sold  at  the  Ives 
sale  (New  York),  in  1891,  for  $1,500. 

*  *  *  * 

(7)  In  the  case  of  all  finely  illustrated  works,  the 
earlier  impressions  taken,  both  of  text  and  plates, 
are  more  rare,  and  hence  more  valuable,  than  the 
bulk  of  the  edition.  Thus,  copies  with  **proofs  be- 
fore letters**  of  the  steel  engravings  or  etchings, 
sometimes  command  more  than  double  the  price  of 
copies  having  only  the  ordinary  plates.  Each  added 
impression  deteriorates  a  little  the  sharp,  clear  out- 


ines  and  brilliant  impressions  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  first  copies  printed. 

*  *  *  * 

(8)  Of  some  books  certain  volumes  only  are  rare, 
and  very  costly  in  consequence.  Thus,  Burk*s 
**History  of  Virginia*'  is  common  enough  in  three 
volumes,  but  volume  4  of  the  set,  by  Jones  &  Gir- 
ardin  (1816),  is  exceedingly  rare,  and  seldom  found 
with  the  others.  The  fifth  and  last  volume  of  Bun- 
sen's  '^Egypt's  Place  in  Universal  History"  is  very 
scarce,  while  the  others  are  readily  procured.  Of 
De  Bry's  voyages,  the  thirteenth  and  final  part  of 
the  American  voyages  is  so  rare  as  to  be  quite  unat- 
tainable, unless  after  long  years  of  search,  and  at  an 

unconscionable  price  for  an  imperfect  copy. 

*  *  *  * 

(9)  The  condition  of  any  book  is  an  unfailing  fac- 
tor in  its  price.  Many,  if  not  most  books  offered  by 
second-hand  dealers,  or  at  auction,  are  shop-worn, 
soiled,  or  with  broken  bindings,  or  some  other  de- 
fect. A  pure,  clean  copy,  in  handsome  condition 
without  and  within,  commands  invarably  an  extra 
price.  Thus,  the  noted  **  Nuremberg  Chronicle,** 
of  1493,  a  huge,  portly  folio,  with  2,250  wood-cuts 
in  the  text,  many  of  them  by  Albert  Durer  or  other 
early  artists,  is  priced  in  London  catalogues  all  the 
way  from  ;^7.i5  up  to  ;^35  for  identically  the  same 
edition.  The  difference  is  dependent  wholly  on  the 
condition  of  the  copies  offered. 

*  *  *  * 

(10)  The  first  editions  printed  of  many  books  al- 
ways command  high  prices.  Not  only  is  this  true 
of  the  editio  princeps  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Tacitus, 
and  other  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  published  in 
the  infancy  of  printing,  but  of  every  noted  author  of 
ancient  and  modern  date.  The  edition  printed  dur- 
ing the  life  of  the  writer  has  had  his  own  oversight 
and  correction;  and  when  more  than  one  issue  of 
his  book  has  thus  appeared,  one  sees  how  his  ma- 
turer  judgment  may  have  altered  the  substance  or 
the  style  of  his  work.  First  editions  of  any  very 
successful  work  always  tend  to  become  scarce,  since 
the  number  printed  is  smaller,  as  a  rule,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  issue  is  absorbed  by  public  libraries. 
The  earliest  published  writings  of  Tennyson,  now 
found  with  diflSculty,  show  how  much  of  emenda- 
tion and  omission  this  great  poet  thought  proper  to 
make  in  his  poems  in  after  years.  A  first  edition  of 
**Ivanhoe,**  three  volumes,  1820,  brings  £•]  or  more 
in  the  original  boards,  but  if  rebound  in  any  style, 
the  first  Waverley  novels  can  be  had  at  much  less, 

though  collectors  are  many. 

*  ♦  *  * 

(11)  Another  class  of  rare  books  is  found  in  many 
local  histories,  both  among  the  county  histories 
of  Great  Britain,  and  those  of  towns  and  counties 
in  the  United  States.  .  Jay  Gould's  history  of  Dela- 
ware County,  N.  Y.,  published  in  1856  and  sought 
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after  in  later  times  because  of  his  note  as  a  financier, 
is  seldom  found.  Of  family  genealogies,  too,  print- 
ed in  small  editions,  there  are  many  which  cannot 
be  had  at  all,  and  many  more  which  have  risen  to 
double  or  even  quadruple  price.  The  market  value 
of  these  books,  always  dependent  on  demand,  is  en- 
hanced by  the  wants  of  public  libraries,  which  are 
making  or  completing  collections  of  these  much 
sought  sources  of  information. 

*  :<(  :<(  He 

(12)  There  is  a  large  variety  of  books  that  are 
sought  mainly  on  account,  not  of  their  authors,  nor 
for  their  value  as  literature  but  for  their  illustrators. 
Many  eminent  artists  (in  fact,  most  of  those  of  any  per- 
iod), have  made  designs  for  certain  books  of  their  day. 
The  reputation  of  an  artist  sometimes  rests  more  upon 
his  work  given  to  the  public  in  engravings,  etchings, 
wood  cuts,  &c.,  that  illustrate  books,  than  upon  his 
works  on  canvas  or  in  marble.  Many  finely  illustrated 
works  bear  prices  enhanced  by  the  eagerness  of  col- 
lectors, who  are  bent  upon  possessing  the  designs  of 
some  favorite  artist,  while  some  amateurs  covet  a 
collection  of  far  wider  scope.  This  demand,  al- 
though fitful,  and  sometimes  evanescent  (though 
more  frequently  recurrent),  lessens  the  supply  of  il- 
lustrated books,  and  with  the  constant  drafts  of  new 
libraries,  raises  prices.  Turner's  exquisite  pictures 
in  Rogers'  '*  Italy"  and**  Poems"  (i83o-'34)  have 
floated  into  fame  books  of  verse  which  find  very  few 
readers.  Hablot  K.  Browne  (**Phiz*')  designed  those 
immortal  Wellers  in  **  Pickwick,"  which  have  de- 
lighted and  amused  two  whole  generations  of  readers. 
The  **Cruikshankiana'*  are  sought  with  avidity,  in 
whatever  numerous  volumes  they  adorn.  Books 
illustrated  with  the  designs  of  Bartolozzi,  Marillier, 
Eisen,  Gravelot,  Moraeu,  Johannot,  Grandville, 
Rowlandson,  Bewick,  William  Blake,  Stothard, 
Stanfield,  Harvey,  Martin,  Cattermole,  Birket  Fos- 
ter, Mulready,  Tenniel,  Maclise,  Gilbert,  Dalziel, 
Leighton,  Holijian  Hunt,  Doyle,  Leech,  Millais, 
Rossetti,  Linton,  Du  Maurier,  Samboume,  Calde- 
cott,  Walter  Crane,  Kate  Greenway,  Haden,  Ham- 
erton,  Whistler,  Dore,  Anderson,  Darley,  Matt 
Morgan,  Thomas  Nast,  Vedder,  and  others,  are  in 
constant  demand,  especially  for  the  early  impressions 
of  books  in  which  the  designs  of  these  artists  appear. 

*P  3p  3|C  9|C 

Finally,  that  extensive  class  of  books  known  as  early 
Americana  have  been  steadily  growing  rarer,  and 
rising  in  commercial  value,  since  about  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Books  and  pamphlets 
relating  to  any  part  of  the  American  continent  or 
islands,  the  first  voyages,  discoveries,  narratives  or 
histories  of  those  regions  which  were  hardly  noted 
or  cared  for  a  century  ago,  are  now  •agerly  sought 
by  collectors  for  libraries,  both  public  and  private. 
In  this  field  the  keen  competition  of  American  his- 
torical societies,  and  of  several  great  libraries,  be- 
sides the  ever-increasing  number  of  private  collectors 


with  large  means,  has  notably  enhanced  the  prices 
of  all  desirable  and  rare  books.  Nor  do  the  many 
reprints  which  have  appeared  at  all  affect  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  originals,  or  first  editions. 

The  rise  in  prices,  while  far  from  uniform,  and 
furnishing  many  examples  of  isolated  extravagance, 
has  been  marked.  Witness  some  examples:  The 
**Bay  Psalm  Book,"  Cambridge,  Mass.,  A.  D.  1640, 
is  the  Caxton  of  New  England,  so  rare  that  no  per- 
fect copy  has  been  found  for  many  years.  In  1855, 
Henry  Stevens  had  the  singular  good  fortune  to 
find  this  typographical  gem  sandwiched  in  an  odd 
bundle  of  old  hymn  books,  unknown  to  the  auction- 
eers or  the  catalogue,  at  a  London  book  sale.  Keep- 
ing his  own  counsel,  he  bid  off"  the  lot  at  nine  shill- 
ings, completed  an  imperfection  in  the  book,  had  it 
bound  in  Bedford's  best,  and  sold  it  to  Mr.  Lenox's 
library  at  ;^8o.  In  1868,  Stevens  sold  another  copy 
to  George  Brinley  for  150  guineas,  which  was 
bought  for  $1,200  in  1878  by  C.  Vanderbilt,  at  the 
Brinley  sale. 

John  Smith's  folio  ** Historic  of  Virginia,"  first 
edition,  1624,  on  large  paper,  was  sold  to  Brinley  in 
1874  at  $1,275,  and  resold  in  1878  for  $1,800  to  Mr. 
Lenox.  In  1884,  a  copy  on  large  paper  brought 
;^6o5  at  the  Hamilton  Library  sale,  in  London.  In 
1899,  a  perfect  copy  of  the  large  paper  edition  was 
presented  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Gen.  W.  B. 
Franklin.  Perfect  copies  of  Smith's  Virginia  of 
1624,  on  small  paper,  have  sold  for  $1,000,  and 
those  wanting  some  maps,  at  $70  to  $150. 

The  earlier  English  tracts  relating  to  Virginia 
and  New  England,  printed  between  1608  and  1700, 
command  large  prices,  e.  g.,  Lescarbot's  **New 
France,"  1609,  $60  to  $150;  Wood's  '*New  Eng- 
land's Prospect,"  1635,  $50  to  $320 ;  Hubbard's 
** Present  State  of  New  England,"  Boston,  1677, 
$180  to  $316. 

It  is  curious  to  note,  in  contrast,  the  following 
record  of  prices  at  the  sale  of  Dr.  Bernard's  library, 
in  London,  in  1686.  Morton's  **New  England," 
1615,  8  pence;  Lescarbot's  **New  France,"  1609, 
10  pence;  Wood's  **New  England's  Prospect,"  1635, 
and  three  others,  5  shillings  8  pence ;  nine  Eliot 
tracts,  &c.,  5  shillings  2  pence ;  Hubbard's  **  Pres- 
ent State  of  New  England,"  1677,  i  shilling; 
Smith's  **Historie  of  Virginia,"  1624,  4  shillings  2 
pence. 

The  numerous  and  now  rare  works  of  Increase 
and  Cotton  Mather,  printed  from  1667  to  1728, 
though  mostly  sermons,  are  collected  by  a  suflScient 
number  of  libraries  to  maintain  prices  at  from  $4  to 
$25  each,  according  to  condition.  They  number 
over  470  different  volumes. 

Several  collections  have  been  attempted  of  Frank- 
liniana,  or  works  printed  at  Benjamin  Franklin's 
press,  and  of  the  many  editions  of  his  writings,  with 
all  books  concerning  the  illustrious  printer-states- 
man of  America.  His  ''  Poor  Richard's  Almanacs," 
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printed  by  him  from  1733  to  1758,  and  by  suc- 
cessors, to  1798,  are  so  rare  that  Mr.  P.  L.  Ford 
found  a  visit  to  three  cities  requisite  to  see  all  of 
them.  The  Library  of  Congress  possesses  thirty- 
eight  years  of  these  issues. 

9|e  *  9ie  ^ 

Of  notable  auction  sales  qf  books,  and  of  the  ex- 
travagant prices  obtained  for  certain  editions  by 
ambitious  and  eager  competition,  there  is  little  room 
to  treat.  The  oft-told  story  of  the  Valdarfer  Boc- 
caccio of  1 47 1,  carried  off  at  the  Roxburghe  sale  in 
1812,  at  ;^2,26o  from  Earl  Spencer  by  the  Marquis 
of  Blandford,  and  repurchased  seven  years  after  at 
another  auction  for  ;^9i8,  has  been  far  surpassed  in 
modern  bibliomania.  **The  sound  of  that  ham- 
mer, "  wrote  the  melodramatic  Dibdin,  **  echoed 
through  Europe ;  "  but  what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  Mazarin  Bible  of  Gutenberg  and  Fust  (i450"*55) 
sold  in  1897,  at  the  Ashburnham  sale,  for  ;^4,ooo, 
or  of  the  Latin  Psalter  of  Fust  and  Schoeffer,  second 
edition,  1459,  which  brought  ;^4,95o  at  the  Syston 
Park  sale  in  1884  ?  This  last  sum  (nearly  $24,000) 
is  the  largest  price  ever  yet  recorded  as  received  for 
a  single  volume.  Among  books  of  less  rarity, 
though  always  eagerly  sought,  is  the  first  folio 
Shakespeare  of  1623,  a  very  fine  and  perfect  copy  of 
which  brought  ;^7i6.2  at  Daniel's  sale  in  1864. 
Copies  warranted  perfect  have  since  be^  sold  in 
London  for  ;^4 1 5  to  ;^470.  In  New  York  a  perfect  but 
not  **tall''  copy  brought  $4, 200  in  1891  at  auction. 
The  copy  in  the  Library  of  Congress,  which  is  "let- 
ter perfect,"  though  the  title  is  mounted,  cost  ;^3io 
at  a  London  sale  twenty  years  ago.  Walton's 
"Compleat  Angler,**  London,  first  edition,  1653,  a 
little  book  of  only  250  pages,  sold  for  ;^3io  in  1891. 
It  was  published  for  is.  6d.  The  first  edition  of 
•'Robinson  Crusoe**  brought  ;^75  at  the  Crampton 
sale  in  1896. 

The  rage  for  first  editions  of  very  modern  books 
reached  what  might  be  called  high-water  mark  some 
time  since,  and  has  been  on  the  decline.  In  New 
York,  some  first  editions  of  Shelley*  s  poems  brought 
enormous  prices  in  1897.  Shelley's  **Adonais,'* 
first  edition,  Pisa.  Italy,  1821,  $335;  **Alastor," 
London,  1816,  $130.  But  these  were  purely  ad- 
ventitious prices,  as  was  clearly  shown  in  the  sale  at 
the  same  auction  rooms  a  year  or  two  earlier  of 
Shelley*s  **Adonais,**  first  edition,  Pisa,  1821,  $19, 
as  against  $335  ;  **  Alastor,**  London,  1816,  $32. 

*  *  *  * 

The  sales  occasionally  made  at  auction  of  certain 
books  at  extraordinary  prices  prove  nothing  what- 
ever as  to  the  real  market  value,  for  these  reasons  : 
(i)  The  auctioneer  often  has  an  unlimited  bid;  and 
the  price  is  carried  up  to  an  inordinate  height.  (2) 
Two  or  more  bidders  present,  infatuated  by  the  idea 
of  extreme  rarity,  bid  against  one  another  until  all 
but  one  succumb,   when   the  price  has   reached   a 


figure  which  it  is  a  mild  use  of  terms  to  call  pre- 
posterous. (3)  Descriptions  in  sale  catalogues, 
though  often  entirely  unfounded,  characterizing  a 
book  as  ** excessively  rare;'*  **only  four  copies 
known,*'  **  never  before  offered  at  our  sales,"  &c., 
may  carry  the  bidding  on  a  book  up  to  an  unheard- 
of  price. 

The  appeal  always  lies  to  the  years  against  the 
hours ;  and  many  a  poor  book-mad  enthusiast  has 
had  to  rue  his  too  easy  credulity  in  giving  an  ex- 
travagant sum  for  books  which  he  discovers  later 
that  he  could  have  bought  for  as  many  shillings  as 
he  has  paid  dollars.  Not  that  the  Rarissimi  of  early 
published  books  can  ever  be  purchased  for  a  trifle ; 
but  it  should  always  be  remembered  that  even  at 
the  sales  where  a  few — a  very  few — bring  the  enor- 
mous prices  that  are  bruited  abroad,  the  mass  of  the 
books  offered  are  knocked  down  at  very  moderate 
figures,  or  are  even  sacrificed  at  rates  far  below  their 
cost.  The  possessor  of  one  of  the  books  so  adver- 
tised as  sold  at  some  auction  for  a  hundred  dollars 
or  upward,  if  he  expects  to  realize  a  tithe  of  the 
figure  quoted,  will  speedily  find  himself  in  the 
vocative. 

A  word  may  be  added  as  to  early  newspapers,  of 
some  special  numbers  of  which  prices  that  are  liter- 
ally ** fabulous*'  are  recorded.  There  are  many 
reprints  afloat  of  the  first  American  newspaper,  and 
most  librarians  have  frequent  offers  of  the  Ulster 
County  (N.  Y.)  Gazette  of  January  10,  1800,  in 
mourning  for  the  death  of  Washington,  a  genuine 
copy  of  which  is  worth  money,  but  the  many  spuri- 
ous reprints  (which  include  all  those  offered)  are 
worth  nothing. 

Of  many  rare  early  books  reprints  or  facsimiles 
are  rife  in  the  market,  especially  of  those  having 
but  few  leaves ;  these,  however,  are  easily  detected 
by  an  expert  eye,  and  need  deceive  no  one. 

♦  *  *  * 

Of  some  scarce  books  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
as  rare  as  the  individuals  who  want  them ;  and  of  a 
very  few,  that  they  are  as  rare  as  the  extinct  dodo. 
In  fact,  volumes  have  been  written  concerning  ex- 
tinct books,  not  without  interest  to  the  bibliomaniac 
who  is  fired  with  the  passion  for  possessing  some- 
thing which  no  one  else  has.  Some  books  are  quite 
as  worthless  as  they  are  rare.  But  books  deemed 
worthless  by  the  common  or  even  by  the  enlightened 
mind  are  cherished  as  treasures  by  many  collectors. 
The  **Pastissier  Francois,"  an  Elzevir  of  1655,  is  so 
rare  as  to  have  brought  several  times  its  weight 
in  gold.  Nearly  all  the  copies  of  some  books  have 
been  worn  to  rags  by  anglers,  devout  women,  cooks, 
or  children. 

When  a  book  is  sold  at  a  great  price  as  "very 
rare,"  it  often  happens  that  several  copies  comes  into 
the  market,  and  there  being  lio  demand,  the  com- 
mercial value  is  correspondingly  depressed.  The 
books  most  sure  of  maintaining  full  prices  are  first 
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editions  of  masterpieces  in  literature.  Fitzgerald's 
version  of  **Omar  Khajryam"  was  bought  by  nobody 
when  Quaritch  first  published  it  in  1859.  After 
eight  years  he  put  the  remainder  of  the  edition — a 
paper-covered  volume — down  to  a  penny  each. 
When  the  book  had  grown  into  fame,  and  the  many 
variations  in  later  issues  were  discovered,  this  first 
edition,  no  longer  procurable,  rose  to  ;^2i,  the  price 
actually  paid  by  Mr.  Quaritch  himself  at  a  book 
auction  in  1898. 

Auction  sales  of  libraries  having  many  rare  books 
have  been  frequent  in  London  and  Paris.  The 
largest  price  yet  obtained  for  any  single  library  was 
,  reached  in  i882:'83,  when  that  of  William  Beckford 
brought  ;^73,55i,  being  an  average  of  nearly  $40  a 
volume.  But  W.  C.  Hazlitt  says  of  this  sale:  **The 
Beckford  books  realized  perfectly  insane  prices,  and 
were  afterward  resold  for  a  sixth  or  even  tenth  of 
the  amount,  to  the  serious  loss  of  somebody,  when 
the  barometer  had  fallen. 

3fC  *  :<(  * 

The  second-hand  bookseller,  having  the  whole 
range  of  printed  literature  for  his  field,  has  a  great 
advantage  in  dealing  with  book  collectors  over  the 
average  dealer,  who  has  to  offer  only  new  books,  or 
such  as  are  **in  print." 

It  may  be  owned  that  the  love  of  rare  books  is 

chiefly  sentimental.     He  who  delights  to  spend  his 

days  or  his  nights  in  contemplation  of  black-letter 
volumes,  quaint  title-pages,  fine  old  bindings,  and 
curious  early  illustrations,  may  not  add  to  the  know- 
ledge or  the  happiness  of  mankind,  but  he  makes 
sure  of  his  own. 

The  passion  for  rare  books,  merely  because  of 
their  rarity,  is  a  low  order  of  the  taste  for  books. 
But  the  desire  to  possess  and  read  wise  old  books 
which  have  been  touched  by  the  hoar  frost  of  time 
is  of  a  higher  mood.  The  first  impression  of  **  Par- 
adise Lost"  (1667),  with  its  quarto  pages  and 
antique  orthography,  is  it  not  more  redolent  of  the 
author's  age  than  the  elegant  Pickering  edition,  or 
the  one  illustrated  by  John  Martin,  or  Gustave 
Dore?  When  you  hold  in  3'our  hand  Shakespeare's 
** Midsummer  Night's  Dream"  (A.  D.  1600)  and 
read  with  fresh  admiration  and  delight  the  exquisite 
speeches  of  Oberon  and  Titana,  may  not  the  thought 
that  perhaps  that  very  copy  may  once  have  been 
held  in  the  immortal  bard's  own  hand  send  a  thrill 
through  your  own  ? 

When  you  turn  over  the  classic  pages  of  Homer,, 
illustrated  by  Flaxman,  that  '*  dear  sculptor  of  etern- 
ity," as  William  Blake  called  him,  or  drink  in  the 
beauty  of  those  delicious  landscapes  of  Turner,  that 
astonishing  man,  who  shall  wonder  at  your  desire 
to  possess  them  ? 

The  genuine  book  lover  is  he  who  reads  books: 
who  values  them  for  what  they  contain,  not  for 
their  rarity,  nor  for  the  preposterous  prices  which 
have  been  paid  for  them.  To  him,  book-hunting  is 
an  ever-enduring  delight.  Of  all  the  pleasures  tasted 
here  below  that  of  the  book-lover  in  finding  a  precious 
and  long-sought  volume  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  innocent.  In  books,  he  becomes  master  of  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world. 

A.  R.  Spofford. 
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Mr.  Sennett,  the  agent,  looked  up  sharply  from 
the  letter  which  he  had  been  reading,  gazed  towards 
the  door  of  his  private  oflBice,  and  said  **  Come  in." 
Mr.  Palinode,  his  right-hand  man,  entered,  carrying 
a  manuscript  **  Wasn't  sure  whether  anybody 
knocked  or  not,"  said  Mr.  Sennett.  "You  have  the 
suaviter  in  modo  in  perfection.  Palinode,  even  in 
the  matter  of  tapping  on  a  door.  Well,  what  have 
you  conie  up  about?" 

*'This,"  replied  Mr.  Palinode,  as  he  seated  him- 
self opposite  his  principal.  He  put  the  manuscript 
on  the  writing-table,  and  pointed  to  it  with  his  fore- 
finger. 

**  Well,  you've  had  a  look  at  it?"  Mr.  Sennett 
inquired. 

'*  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Palinode,  **and  though  I've  got 
a  sort  of  nausea  of  manuscript  from  constantly  seeing 
it  and  handling  it,  and  can't  usually  relish  any  sort 
of  fiction,  I  must  say  this  strikes  me  as  being  posi- 
tively great.  It's  more  than  talent,  you  know — 
there's  a  touch  of  genius  in  it." 

**So  I  thought,"  said  Mr.  Sennett,  meditatively, 
**  though  I  only  read  scraps  of  it ;  and  that  was  why 
I  asked  you  to  run  through  it.  It  is  fine  stuff.  I 
should  like  to  get  it  published." 

Mr.  Palinode  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  leaned 
back  in  his  chair. 

**I  don't 'know  who  would  take  it,"  he  observed, 
**  It's  splendid  stuff,  but  it's  too  short  and  it's  gloomy. 
And,  then,  the  author's  utterly  unknown.  They'd 
kick  at  it;  it's  too  much  of  a  risk.  I  don't  believe 
you'd  get  anybody  to  take  it." 

**I  must  make  somebody  take  it,"  said  Mr. 
Sennett. 

Mr.  Palinode  smiled. 

Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  Guddle,  the  senior  partner 
in  the  publishing  firm  of  Guddle  &  Honey,  was 
ushered  into  Mr.  Sennett' s  private  room.  He 
greeted  the  agent  in  a  very  friendly  manner,  and 
talked  affably  for  some  time  about  the  weather  and 
the  news,  and  about  -minor  matters  of  business 
which  were  pending  between  his  firm  and  Mr,  Sen- 
nett. Mr.  Sennett  waited  patiently,  and,  when  Mr. 
Guddle  considered  that  he  had  successfully  avoided 
any  appearance  of  eagerness,  he  came  to  the  reason 
of  his  visit. 

** Now  there's  Brumber's  book,"  he  began  with 
a  smile. 

**Yes,"  Mr.  Sennett  replied,  in  a  serious  tone 
**What  do  you  think  of  it?" 

**We  like  it,"  said  Mr.  Guddle.  ''I  came  up 
here  to  talk  about  it." 

**I  thought,  perhaps  that  was  so,"  remarked  Mr. 
Sennett,  and  he  smiled  quietly. 

**Well,  about  terms,  you  know,  Sennett,"  resum- 
ed the  publisher. 

Mr.  Sennett  frowned  as  if  he  were  confix>nted 
with  a  puzzle.     'It's  rather  early  to  talk  about 
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tenns,"  lie  said,  slowly.  "I  haven't  got  a  free 
hand.  Brumber's  a  queer  chap.  My  instructions 
are  to  refer  all  offers.  And  there's  competition 
about  this  book ;  more  than  half-a-dozen  firms  have 
been  putting  pressure  on  me  to  let  them  see  it." 

Mr.  Cuddle's  face  fell, 

**Is  Brumber  in  England  now?"  he  asked. 

**No;  he  is  away  yacthing;  coast  of  France 
somewhere.     He'll  be  back  in  a  fortnight." 

**You  know,  he's  likely  to  follow  your  recom- 
mendation, Sennett,"  said  the  publisher.  He  look- 
ed inquiringly  at  Mr.  Sennett, 

''Well,"  said  the  agent  vaguely— ** Oh,  by  the 
way,  Guddle,  I've  something  with  a  touch  of  most 
unusual  talent  in  it.  Palinode  read  it,  and  I've 
had  a  look  at  it,  and  we  both  enthuse." 

**  Fiction?" 

**Yes." 

••Who's  the  author?" 

**Oh,  a  new  writer.  Calls  herself  Jacob  Linden. 
There's  the  copy."  He  pointed  to  the  manuscript, 
which  Mr.  Palinode  had  left  upon  the  writing  table. 

The  publisher  took  up  the  manuscript  and 
fingered  it  carelessly.  **  It's  very  short,"  he  ob- 
served, in  a  tone  of  disapproval.  Then  he  read  the 
last  three  pages  with  an  air  of  frowning  abstrac- 
tion. *"The  ending's  fearfully  gloomy,"  he  said, 
when  he  had  finished  the  perusal.  **No,  I  don't 
think  we  want  it.  When  can  you  let  us  hear  about 
Brumber' s  book  ?  " 

**0h,  I'll  let  you  know  as  soon  as  I  can,"  Mr. 
Sennett  replied  coldly. 

The  publisher  looked  uncomfortable.  ''You'll 
do  the  best  you  can  for  us,  Sennett,  won't  you?" 
he  asked.  "We  shouldn't  like  Brumber  to  go  to 
someone  else." 

"I  haven't  a  free  hand,"  Mr.  Sennett  repeated. 
"I'm  sorry  you  don't  like  that  story  you've  just 
looked  at.  I'm  keen  about  getting  it  published; 
I  think  it's  well  up  to  the  right  standard.  But 
the  difficulty  there  is  about  getting  any  of  you  men 
to  oblige  us !  You  want  us  to  oblige  you,  you 
know." 

Mr.  Guddle  glanced  up  sharply  at  Mr.  Sennett  ; 
but  the  agent's  face  was  impassive.  Mr.  Guddle's 
demeanor  betrayed'  annoyance  and  hesitation. 

"Oh,  the  story's  very  short,"  he  said  after  a 
pause,  "and  it  seems  dismal.  Still  it  may  be  all 
right.  Of  course  we'll  have  it  read  if  you  send  it 
in  to  us." 

"Thanks  very  much,"  said  Mr.  Senvett,  and  he 
smiled  amiably.  "Somehow  one  does  likes  to  be 
humored." 

Some  more  small  matters  of  business  were  men- 
tioned, and  then  Mr.  Guddle  took  his  leave. 

A  fortnight  later  he  called  upon  Mr.  Sennett 
again. 

"Well;  is  Brumber  back  now?"  he  asked,  as  he 


seated  himself  in  the  chair  which  Mr.  Sennett  offer- 
ed him. 

"Yes,  he's  back,"  Mr.  Sennett  replied,  indiffer- 
ently. "  He's  coming  up  to  town  to-night,  and  he'll 
call  here  to-morrow," 

"Ah,"  cried  Mr.    Guddle  in  gleeftil  expectation. 

"There's  a  lot  of  competition  for  that  book,"  said 
Mr.  Sennett,  severely.  "Five  more  people  have 
been  up  here  about  it." 

Mr.  Guddle  looked  serious. 

"Ah,  and  about  that  yarh  of  Jacob  Linden's," 
Mr.  Sennett  resumed,  carelessly.  "Have  you  had 
a  report  about  that  yet?  I  hope  you're  going  to  fall 
in  love  with  it." 

Mr.  Guddle  fidgeted  in  his  chair.  "  Oh,  but 
we're  not,"  he  observed,  "We've  had  a  report. 
There's  some  good  stuff  in  it  from  the  purely  liter- 
ary point  of  view,  no  doubt.  But  I  don't  believe 
it  would  have  a  sale.  It's  morbid ;  it's  horribly 
gloomy." 

"Gloomy  as  King  Lear?"  Mr.  Sennett  asked, 
smiling. 

"Oh,  that's  different,"  Mr.  Guddle  answered. 
"You've  got  to  consider  the  fiction  public  of  the 
present  day.  It's  altogether  different.  I  don't  say 
that  a  whole  lot  of  gloomly  novels  haven't  done 
well ;  but  still  one  has  a  feeling  against  them. 
And  then  there's  the  length.  It's  too  short.  Readers 
want  bulk  for  their  money." 

"You  disappoint  me,"  said  Mr.  Sennett.  "You 
really  do.  I  thought  you  were  going  to  oblige  me 
about  the  book.  However,  I've  no  right  to  ask  it. 
Yes,  Brumber  will  be  here  to-morrow,  and  of  course 
I  shall  report  your  offer  with  the  others." 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation. 

"Oh,  hang  it  all,"  Mr.  Guddle  cried  at  length, 
"if  your  mind  is  really  set  on  getting  this  woman 
who  writes  as  Jacob  Linden  a  hearing,  I  suppose  we 
may  as  well  do  it.  It  isn't  such  bad  stuff  altogether. 
It  may  do — though  it's  a  risk.  But  we  want  to  be 
obliging.  I'll  write  a  letter  to  you  and  make  an 
offer  for  the  story.  And  now — you  won't  forget  us, 
eh  ?    What  time  will  Brumber  be  here  ? ' ' 

"Half-past  eleven." 

"I'll  call  around — oh,  wait.  Can  you  have 
lunch  with  me  to-morrow?  No  ?  You're  lunching 
Brumber?  I  see.  Well,  I'U  call  round  at  three. 
Ta-ta!" 

Mr.  Sennett  shook  the  publisher's  hand  cordially. 

So  Messrs.  Guddle  &  Honey  secured  Mr.  Brum- 
ber's  book  on  terms  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Brum- 
ber, and  Jacob  Linden  secured  the  publication  of 
her  novel  on  terms  satisfactory  to  herself.  The 
event  falsified  Mr.  Guddle's  prediction ;  for  the 
story  attracted  much  attention,  and  the  sales 
were  very  encouraging.  "Jacob  Linden  "  thanked 
Mr.  Sennett  enthusiastically.  Then  she  wrote 
another  novel.    And  she  thought  that  it  would  be 
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an  act  of  courtesy  to  call  on  Messrs.  Guddle  & 
Honey  when  she  had  completed  it. 

She  was  a  nervous  woman,  whose  health  was 
delicate  ;  she  knew  nothing  of  commerce,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  visit  to  a  man  of  business  frightened 
her.     But  she  went. 

Mr.  Guddle  was  affability  incarnate.  He  was 
even  solicitous. 

**  Of  course  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  your  next 
book,'*  he  said,  with  a  beaming  smile.  **We 
should  be  very  disappointed  if  you  took  it  to  any- 
body else.  We  hope  both  to  gain  and  keep  your 
confidence,  Mrs.  Linden.  There's  a  great  deal  of 
talk  about  hostility  between  author  and  publisher, 
but  we  believe  that  the  old  pleasant  relations  are 
still  possible,  and  I  assure  you  we  don't  always  spare 
ourselves  in  the  effort  to  maintain  them." 

**I  suppose  I  had  better  send  the  manuscript 
through  Mr.  Sennett?"  the  author  inquired,  con- 
fidingly. 

Mr.  Guddle  spread  out  his  hands,  and  made  as  if 
he  were  about  to  whistle  softly. 

**Oh !  if  you're  in  any  way  tied  to  Mr.  Sennett," 
he  began. 

**No,  not  at  all,"  said  the  author.  •'But  I 
thought — I  wouldn't  do  anything  at  all  which 
would  appear  like  slighting  Mr.  Sennett.  Of  course, 
I  am  very  grateful  to  him." 

The  publisher  laughed  as  if  in  frank  merriment. 

**Sennett  won't  mind,"  he  cried.  **He's  over- 
worked as  it  is.  He'll  be  only  too  glad  to  be  saved 
the  trouble." 

**Oh,  I  wouldn't  give  him  needless  trouble  for 
the  world,"  said  the  author,   and  her  face  flushed. 

**  Well  now,  really,  do  you  know,"  Mr.  Guddle 
resumed,  **I  think  you  had  better  deal  with  us 
direct.  Mr.  Sennett  wouldn't  have  sent  your  story 
to  us  if  he  thought  that  you  couldn't  trust  us." 

**  Of  course  not." 

**And  the  lo  per  cent,  commission  that  he  gets 
is  nothing  to  him.  Unless  it's  a  very  big  deal,  he 
won't  thank  anyone  for  troubling  him.  Well,  of 
course  it  has  to  be  deducted  from  your  profits,  if  it's 
to  be  paid  at  all." 

The  author  nodded  her  head,  but  hastened  to  re- 
mark, **I  shouldn't  mind  that  in  the  least." 

**I  know,  I  know,"  said  Mr.  Guddle.  '*But  it's 
merely  a  question  of  not  bothering  Sennett,  and 
doing  the  business  in  a  simpler  and  more  direct  way. 
I  must  say  I  think  it's  pleasanter  all  round." 

When  Mr.  Sennett  and  Mr.  Palinode  heard  that 
** Jacob  Linden"  was  dealing  direct  with  Messrs. 
Guddle  &  Honey  they  sighed  and  shrugged  their 
shoulders. 

**The  way  of  the  world,"  observed  Mr.  Palinode. 
**  She  wants  to  save  her  lo  per  cent,  like  everybody 
else." 

Mr.  Sennett  said  nothing. 

Jacob  Linden's  second  novel  was  very  favorably 


reviewed.  Some  people  told  her  that  it  was  having 
a  brisk  sale.  But  it  proved  rather  less  lucrative 
than  her  first  book,  when  she  received  her  accounts 
from  Messrs.  Guddle  &  Honey. 

Four  years  later  a  friend  who  was  in  Mr.  Guddle's 
confidence  asked  the  publisher  what  he  thought  of 
Jacob  Linden's  work. 

**My  boy,  she  lays  the  most  charming  little  gold- 
en eggs  at  regular  intervals,"  said  Mr.  Guddle. 
**  We  get  all  her  stuff,  and  we  have  all  the  American 
rights,  and  if  we  serialise  one  of  the  yams  we  get 
all  the  money.  She  costs  us  about  two  hundred  a 
year,  and  she's  quite  happy.  Doesn't  know  the  A 
B  C  of  business.  We  explain  it  all  to  her  at  inter- 
vals."' Mr.  Guddle  winked.  **We  tell  her  what 
terrible  expenses  we  have  about  her  stuff,  and  that 
she's  found  'fit  audience  though  few.'  We  took 
her  away  from  Sennett,  you  know.  We  had  to. 
Just  ask  yourself,  my  boy,  if  she'd  stayed  with 
Sennett,  what  prices  she'd  be  getting  now?  Why, 
she'd  be  taking  three-quarters  of  the  profits,  if  not 
more.  That's  not  publishing  as  I  see  it.  I  like  the 
old  pleasant,  direct,  personal  relations  between 
author  and  publisher."     Mr.  Guddle  winked  again. 

Molecule  in  The  Author. 

THE  PUBLIC. 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  wrote  a  verse 

(Even  as  you  and  1 1) 
He  thought  it  was  clever  and  witty  and  terse, 
V  (It  was  just  so  bad  that  it  couldn't  be  worse), 
But  the  fool  was  glad  when  it  filled  his  purse, 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

Oh  the  brains  we  waste  and  the  pains  we  waste 
And  the  work  of  our  head  and  hand 
Belong  to  the  public  who  doesn't  know 
(And  now  we  know  that  it  never  can  know) 
And  does  not  understand. 

A  fool  there  was  and  he  wrote  a  book 

(Even  as  you  or  I  !) 
And  somehow  or  other  the  old  thing  took  ; 
(He  got  it  published  by  hook  or  crook), 
And  the  fool  acquired  a  fatuous  look 

(Even  as  you  or  I !) 

Oh  the  name  we  lost  and  the  fame  we  lost. 
And  the  marvelous  things  we  planned 
To  give  to  the  public  so  stupid  and  blind 
(And  now  we  know  it  is  stupid  and  blind) 
And  cannot  understand. 

The  fool  was  scathingly  criticized 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 
The  book  was  finally  dramatized 
(So  of  course  he  was  flamingly  advertised), 
And  the  fool  at  his  back  was  much  surprised 

(Even  as  you  and  I !) 

And  it  isn't  the  mind,  and  it  isn't  the  grind 

That  makes  an  author  great — 

It's  an  ignorant  Public  that  doesn't  know  why. 

Seeing  at  last  it  can  never  know  why 

And  never  can  understand. 

— Carolyn  Wells. 
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NAPOLEON'S  LIBRARY— TO  HAVE  BEEN. 

Of  all  travelling  or  military  libraries,  the  most 
comprehensive  was  that  of  the  first  Napoleon.  He 
began  with  a  collection  of  books  carefully  selected 
by  M.  Barbier,  the  Imperial  librarian,  who  had 
them  all  uniformly  bound  in  morocco  and  packed  in 
oak  boxes  lined  with  green  leather;  a  catalogue 
was  attached  to  each  of  the  boxes,  which  held 
about  sixty  volumes  apiece,  and  were  stowed  away 
in  the  Emperor's  capacious  travelling  carriage. 
This  plan,  however,  did  not  satisfy  Napoleon,  who 
regretted  the  waste  of  space  caused  by  the  books' 
lack  of  uniformity  in  size.  During  his  stay  at 
Schonbrunn  after  Austerlitz,  he  amused  himself  by 
planning  a  special  library  for  field  use.  He  hoped 
at  first  to  get  all  the  important  books  of  the  world 
within  the  compass  of  a  thousand  volumes,  to  be 
well  printed  in  duodecimo — **the  dear  and  dumpy 
twelves'*  being  the  easiest  to  pack.  Margins  were 
to  be  discarded  as  merely  a  waste  of  paper.  Forty 
volumes  were  to  be  given  to  the  drama,  as  many  to 
epic,  and  sixty  to  other  kinds  of  poetry,  forty  to 
religion,  a  hundred  to  fiction,  sixty  to  history,  and 
the  rest  to  historical  memoirs.  Religion  was  to  in- 
clude a  history  of  the  Church,  *4f  it  could  be 
brought  within  the  limits  of  forty  volumes." 
Among  epic  poets  were  Homer,  Lucan,  Tasso,  and 
Voltaire ;  among  dramatists,  Corneille,  Racine,  and 
Voltaire.  Virgil,  Shakespeare,  and — still  more 
strangely — Moliere  were  omitted.  But  Fielding 
and  Richardson  rubbed  shoulders  with  Rousseau, 
Voltaire,  and  Le  Sage. 

^^m  ^^^  ^^f  ^^^  ^^0 

^^h  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

The  selection  of  the  best  books  has  an  insidious 
way  of  growing  upon  its  votaries,  and  it  accord- 
ingly grew  upon  Napoleon.  He  soon  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  at  least  three  thousand  volumes 
would  be  necessary  for  an  adequate  travelling  li- 
brary. So  he  proposed  to  have  thirty  cases,  each 
containing  a  hundred  volumes  in  i8mo.  The  chief 
addition  to  the  previous  list  was  that  of  the  Bible. 
In  order  to  diminish  the  expense  of  such  a  scheme, 
it  was  proposed  to  sell  copies  to  the  public.  M. 
Barbier  estimated  the  total  cost  at  about  ;^i 77,400 
for  an  edition  of  fifty  copies  of  each  volume,  jC^igr 
000  if  double  that  number  were  to  be  printed. 
Probably  a  modem  printer  could  do  the  work  at  a 
lower  rate,  as  even  the  second  estimate  works  out 
at  14s.  a  volume.  The  main  outlay,  however, 
would  have  been  for  editorial  labor,  as  Napoleon 
made  it  a  condition  that  the  volumes  should  be 
condensed  by  the  omission  of  all  useless  parts,  in 
which  he  included  **all  passages  in  Greek  or 
Latin."  This,  according  to  M.  Barbier' s  calcula- 
tion, would  involve  the  labor  of  125  compositors, 
twenty-five  literary  men,  and  a  director  for  six 
years.  It  was  proposed  to  print  two  hundred  sets 
for  sale  to  the  public,  at  five  francs  a  volume ;  and 


there  was  little  doubt  that  the  Emperor's  own  an- 
thology would  go  off  rapidly  enough.  This  colos- 
sal enterprise  unfortunately  never  came  to  any- 
thing. 


AMERICANA  AT  AUCTION. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Americana  was  sold 
by  Messrs.  Puttick  &  Simpson  December  11,  last. 
Books  of  this  class  have,  of  late  years,  become  very 
scarce,  owing  to  the  great  demand  there  is  for  them, 
not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  in  the  United 
States  and  even  in  some  of  our  colonies.  The  col* 
lection  is  worthy  of  special  notice  from  the  fact  that 
such  a  number  of  works  of  this  kind  are  seldom  ob- 
tained from  a  single  source.  They  were  collected 
towards  the  close  of  the  last  century  by  a  military 
officer  in  this  country,  and  been  carefully  preserved 
en  bloc  ever  since.  Most  of  them  were  in  their  con- 
dition **as  issued" — a  most  unusal  circumstance 
where  such  books  are  concerned. 


Ferguson's  **  Complete  History  of  the  Present 
Civil  War,"  printed  at  London  in  1779,  realized 
£2^.  This  scarce  volume  had  a  double  folding 
sheet  at  the  end  containing  a  complete  list  of  the 
names  of  the  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  or 
missing,  at  the  battles  of  Lexington,  Concord,  Bunk- 
er's Hill,  and  elsewhere,  from  the  taking  of  Long 
Island,  August  27th,  to  the  close  of  the  campaign, 
8th  December,  1776.  An  interesting  collection  of 
original  documents  relating  to  the  British  forces, 
occupying  some  500  large  folio  pages,  brought  ;^i5, 
and  a  fine  copy  of  the  **  Memorial  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Walpole  on  behalf  of  Himself,"  &c.,  Lon- 
don, 1774,  ;^2o.  For  Stork's  *' Account  of  East 
Florida,"  London  n.d.  (but  1766),  £^  17s.  6d. 
was  realized,  and  a  collection  of  charters  re- 
lating to  many  provinces  of  North  America, 
London,  1766,  4to.,  brought  £6.  A  good  copy 
of  Hartlib's  **His  Legacy  of  Husbandry,"  1655, 
sold  for  ;^3,  and  among  other  prices  realized  were 
the  following:  —  ** Jamaica  Viewed,"  1661,  £1 
3s.  ;  Ogilby's  **  America,  "  1671,  £2  i6s.  ;  Godwyn's 
"The  Negro's  and  Indian's  Advocate,"  1680,  £2^ 
15s.  ;  **The  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Province 
of  South  Carolina,"  1737,  £^  los.  ;  **A  Discource 
concerning  the  Currencies  of  the  British  Plantations 
in  America,"  n.d.  (1739),  £^\  Little's  ** State  of 
Trade  in  the  Northern  Colonies,"  1748,  in  the  orig- 
inal wrapper,  ;^5  ;  and  a  volume  of  Order  son's 
Newpaper,  published  in  Barbados  (November,  1792, 
to  September,  1793),  ;^5  7s.  6d.  The  manuscripts 
of  which  there  were  many  in  the  collection,  were 
not  so  important  as  might  have  been  expected. 
They  realized,  on  the  average,  less  than  £1  each, 
several  being  included  in  each  lot.  The  maps  were, 
however,  exceptionally  interesting. — Literature, 
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Mrs.  Humphry  Ward   on   Charlotte 

Bronte. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  has  written  an  interesting, 

if  rather  severe,  introduction  to  **Jane  Eyre**  in 
Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers'  new  edition  of  Charlotte 
Bronte's  works.  It  is  interesting  to  see  what  one 
novelist  has  to  say  about  another  novelist,  especially 
when  both  are  women.  Mrs.  Ward  puts  the  faults 
of  *  *  Jane  Eyre ' '  forward  first.     Thus : 

There  never  was  a  plot,  which  pretended  to  be  a 
plot,  of  looser  texture  than  that  of  **Jane  Ejre." 
It  abounds  with  absurdities  and  inconsistencies.  The 
critics  of  Charlotte  Bronte's  time  had  no  difficulty 
in  pointing  them  out ;  they  lie,  indeed,  on  the  sur- 
face for  all  to  see.     That  such  incidents  should  have 
happened  to  Jane  Eyre  in  Mr.  Rochester's  house  as 
did  happen,   without   awakening  her    suspicions ; 
that  the  existence  of  a  lunatic  should   have  been 
commonly  known  to  all  the  servants  of  the  house, 
yet  wholly  concealed  from  the  governess ;  that  Mr. 
Rochester  should  have  been  a  man  of  honor  and 
generosity — a  man  with   whom  not  only    **  Jane 
Eyre,"  but  clearly  the  writer  herself,  is  in  love,  and 
yet  capable  of  deliberately  betrajdng  and  deceiving  a 
girl  of  twelve,  placed  in  a  singularly  helpless  posi- 
tion— these  are  not  the  fundamental  puzzles  of  the 
story.     Mrs.    Fairfax  is   a    mystery    throughout. 
How,  knowing  what  she  did,  did  she  not  inevitably 
know  more? — what  was  her  real  relation  to  Roches- 
ter?— to  *'  Jane  Eyre?"  These  are  questions  that  no 
one  can  answer — out  of  the  four  comers  of  the  book. 
The  country  house  party  is  a  tissue  of  extravagance 
throughout ;   the  sarcasms  and  brutalities    of   the 
beautiful  Miss  Ingram  are  no  more  credible  than  the 
manners  assumed  by  the  aristocratic  Rochester  from 
the  beginning  towards  his  ward's  governess,  or  the 
amazing  freedom  with  which  he  pours  into  the  ears 
of  the  same  governess — a  virtuous  girl  of  twenty, 
who  has  been  no  more  than  a  few  weeks  under  his 
roof — the  story  of  his  relations  with  Adele's  mother 
.     .     .     .     The  country  house  party  is  equally  far 
from  anything  known,  either  to  realistic  or  roman- 
tic truth,  even  to  the  truth  as  it  existed  in  the  days 
of  **Jane  Eyre's   Quarterly   Reviewer"    and    the 
Cowan  Bridge  School.    .    .    .    The  whole  scene  from 
beginning  to  end  is  a  piece  of  heavy  grotesque,  with- 
out either  the  truth  or  the  fun  of  good  satire.     It 
was  these  pages,  of  course,  and  certain  others  like 
them  in  the  book,  that  set  George  Henry  Lewes 
preaching  the  **  mild  eye,"  the   **  truth,  "and   **  fin- 
ish" of  Miss  Austen  to  the  new  and  stormy  genius 
which  had  produced  **  Jane  Eyre."     And  one  may 
see,   perhaps,   in   Charlotte's  soreness,    in  the  very 
vehemence  that  she  shows  under  this  particular  crit- 
icism, that,    secretly,    the    shaft  has  gone  home. 
.    .     .     As  to  the  other  weaknesses  of  plots  and  con- 
ception, they  are  very  obvious  and  very  simple.  The 
"arrangements"  by  which  ** Jane  Eyre"  is  to  find 


a  home  in  the  Rivers  household,  and  becomes  at 
once  her  uncle's  heiress  and  the  good  angel  of  her 
newly  discovered  cousins ;  the  device  of  the  phantom 
voice  that  recalls  her  to  Rochester's  side ;  the  fire 
that  destroys  the  mad  wife,  and  delivers  into  Jane's 
hands  a  subdued  and  helpless  Rochester — all  these 
belong  to  that  more  mechanical  and  external  sort  of 
plotmaking  which  the  modem  novelist  of  feeling 
and  passion,  as  distinguished  from  the  novelist  of 
adventure,  prides  himself  on  renouncing.  .  .  . 
In  fact,  to  return  to  our  advocatus  diabolic  ***Jane 
Ejrre '  is,  on  the  one  side,  a  rather  poor  novel  of  inci- 
dent, planned  on  the  conventional  pattern,  and  fuU 
of  clumsy  execution  ;  on  another  side,  it  is  a  picture 
of  passion  and  of  ideas,  for  which,  in  truth,  the 
writer  had  no  sufficient  equipment ;  she  moves  im- 
prisoned, to  quote  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen,  in  *  a  narrow 
circle  of  thoughts' ;  if  you  press  it,  the  psychology 
of  the  book  is  really  childish ;  Rochester  is  absurd ; 
Jane  Eyre,  in  spite  of  the  stir  that  she  makes, 
only  half  realized  and  half  conscious." 

Having  almost  endangered  the  new  reader's  ap- 
petite for  **Jane  Eyre,"  Mrs.  Ward  proceeds  to  tell 
him  how  he  may  enjoy  the  novel: 

The  main  secret  of  the  charm  that  clings  to  Char- 
lotte Bronte's  books  is,  and  will  always  be,  the  con- 
tact which  they  give  us  with  her  own  fresh,  indom- 
itable,   surprising    personality — surprising,     above 
all.     In   spite  of  its  conventionalities  of  schemes, 
**Jane  Eyre"  has,  in  detail,  in  conversation,  in  the 
painting  of  character,  that  perpetual  magic  of  the 
unexpected  which  overrides  a  thousand  faults,  and 
keeps  the  mood  of  the  reader  happy  and  alert.     The 
expedients  of  the  plot  may  irritate  or  chill  the  ar- 
tistic sense ;  the  voice  of  the  story-teller,  in  its  in- 
flections of  passion,  or  feeling,  or  reverie,  charms  and 
holds  the  ear  almost  from  first  to  last.    The  general 
plan  may  be  commonplace,  the  ideas  even  of  no  great 
profundity  ;  but  the  book  is  original.   How  often  in 
the  early  scenes  of  childhood  or  school  life  does  one 
instinctively  expect  the  conventional  solution,  the 
conventional  softening,  the  conventional  prettiness 
or  quaintness,   that  so  many  other  story-tellers  of 
undoubted  talent  could  not  have  resisted  !     And  it 
never  comes.     Hammer-like,  the  blows  of  a  passion- 
ate realism  descend.     **Jane  Eyre,"  the  little  help- 
less child,  is  never  comforted;  Mrs.  Reid,  the  cruel 
aunt,  is  never  sorry  for  her  cruelties;  Bessie,   the 
kind  nurse,  is  not  very  kind,  she  does  not  break  the 
impression,  she  satisfies  no  instinct  of  poetic  compen- 
sation ;  she  only  just  makes  the  story  credible,  the 
reader's  assent  possible.     So,    at  Lowood,    Helen 
Bums  is  not  a  suffering  angel ;  there  is  nothing  con- 
sciously pretty  or  touching  in  the  wonderful  picture 
of  her ;  reality,  with  its  discords,  its  infinite  novelties, 
lends  word  and  magic  to  the  passion  of  Charlotte's 
memory  of  her  dead  sister;  all  is  varied,   living, 
poignant,  full  of  the  inexhaustible  savor  of  truth,  and 
warm  with  the  fire  of  the  heart.    So  that  at  last. 
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when  pure  pathos  comes,  when  Helen  sleeps  herself 
to  death  in  Jane's  arms,  when  the  struggle  is  over, 
and  room  is  made  for  softness,  for  pity,  the  mind  of 
the  reader  yields  itself  wholly,  without  reserve,  to 
the  working  of  an  artist  so  masterful,  so  self-contain- 
ed, so  rightly  frugal  as  ^o  the  great  words  and  great 
emotions  of  her  art.  We  are  in  the  presence  of  the 
same  kind  of  power  as  that  which  drew  the  death  of 
Bazarov  in  **  Fathers  and  Sons" — a  power  which,  in 
the  regions  covered  by  the  experience  of  the  mind 
behind  it,  ''nothing  common  does  nor  mean,''  which 
shrinks  from  the  borrowed  and  the  imitated  and  the 
insincere  as  the  patriot  shrinks  from  treason. 

Mrs.  Ward  draws  some  interesting  comparisons 
and  contrasts  between  Charlotte  Bronte  and  George 
Sand,  and  mantains,  'with  reason,  that  George 
Sand's  novels  quickened  and  fertilized  the  genius  of 
of  her  English  sister.  It  was  of  a  French  critic,  not 
of  any  English  critic,  that  Charlotte  Bronte  said, 
referring  to  ''Shirley:"  "He  follows  Currer  Bell 
through  every  winding,  discerns  every  point,  dis- 
criminates every  shade,  proves  himself  master  of  the 

subject,  and  lord,  of  the  aim." — The  Academy, 

* 

In  a  Buddhist  Library. 

That  prince  among  scholars  and  master  organizer. 
President  Warren  of  Boston  University,   is  of  the 
opinion,  I  believe,  that  the  Garden  of  Eden  was 
situated  at  the  North  Pole  (which  hypothesis  prob- 
ably furnishes  the  reason  why  none  of  the  race  has 
ever  been  able  to  get  back  there)  ;  but  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  if  he  were  to  come  to  Kandy,  in  Cey- 
lon, he  would  change  his  mind  and  locate  Paradise 
there.     Certainly  it  is  near  to  being  Paradise  now  if 
it  was  not  at  the  beginning.     Adam  and  Eve  walk 
about  the  streets  in  what  is  next  to  a  state  of  nature, 
and  it  is  a  long  time  since  the  Waste  Basket  (this 
item  is  from  "The  Waste  Basket,"  Boston  Literary 
IVorid,)  has  found  itself  in  a  more  heavenly  place. 
The  lovely  little  lake,    the  surrounding   hills,   the 
towering  mountain  summits  in  the  far  background, 
the  mantle  of  vivid  green  that  enfolds  everything, 
the  embroidery  of  ferns   and  palms,  the  brilliant 
flowers  and  birds  that  flash  their  colors  through  the 
foliage,  the  radiant  sunshine,  the  wine-like  air,  the 
English  finish  which  has  been  put  upon  the  edges 
of  all  this  bountiful  and  beautiful  nature,  the  clean- 
liness of  the  little  town,  the  air  of  refinement  that 
much  of  it  wears ;  all  this  gives  Kandy  a  character 
of  its  own,  almost  primeval  in  its  purity  and  peace. 
And  is  not  Adam's  footprint  here,   too?    Not  the 
original,  which  is  some  miles  away  at  the  peak  to 
which  our  forefather  gives  his  name ;  but  a  facsimile 
in  a  stone  slab  housed  in  a  shrine  connected  with 
the  Buddhist  Temple,    which   is  the  architectural 
decoration  of  the  frame  to  the  lake.     This  famous 
temple  dates  from  the  14th  century,    when   it  was 
built  to  contain  Buddha's  tooth.     The  possession  of 
that  precious  relic  was  the  making  of  Kandy,  which 


became  the  capital  of  Ceylon  in  the  i6th  century, 
and  so  remained  until  it  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  English  in  18 15.  The  tooth  has  been  in  Ceylon 
for  more  than  fifteen  hundred  years,  and  the  shrine 
which  protects  it  has  just  attracted  a  thousand  pil- 
grims from  Burma.  The  temple  and  its  adjacent 
monastery  of  five  hundred  priests  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  one  of  the  centers  of  the  Buddhist 
world.  I  climbed  to-day  the  winding  stairs  of  stone 
that  lead  into  the  octagonal  library  of  the  temple, 
an  "Oriental  Library"  indeed,  where  in  three  hand- 
some  cases  are  collected  a  thousand  or  more  sacred 
"books,"  the  literature  of  Buddhism.  Some  of 
them  are  venerable  with  the  age  of  nearly  a  thou- 
sand years.  Others  are  bound  within  "boards"  of 
solid  silver  or  gold,  richly  embossed,  and  in  some 
instances  studded  with  precious  gems.  The 
"leaves"  of  these  "books"  are  so  many  separate 
strips  of  the  leaf  of  the  talipot  palm,  that  variety  of 
the  palm  which  flowers  once  in  fifty  years  and  in 
flowering  dies.  These  strips  vary  in  size,  but  will 
average  perhaps  two  inches  in  width  and  from  one 
to  two  feet  in  length.  The  yellow-robed  priest,  a 
young  man  of  about  twenty  with  scrupulously 
shaven  head  and  intelligent  countenance,  showed 
me  the  handicraft  of  the  scribe.  Holding  a  fresh 
palm-strip  in  his  left  hand  with  the  end  of  the  thumb 
on  the  line  which  the  writing  was  to  follow,  he  then, 
with  the  sharp  point  of  an  artistic  looking  iron  pen 
held  in  his  right  hand,  traced  on  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  the  delicate  and  graceful  Singhalese  characters 
for  the  name  of  Buddha.  This  incised  lettering 
was  then  "filled"  by  smearing  the  surface  of  the 
leaf  with  a  coloring  paste  or  liquid  made  of  char- 
coal, which  when  rubbed  with  a  rag  left  the  lettering 
black.  It  was  precisely  the  process  by  which  the 
steel  or  copper-plate  engraver  prepares  his  plate  and 
"fills"  his  incised  lines  with  ink  to  transfer  an  im- 
pression to  the  paper.  For  a  rupee  (33  cents)  I 
bought  of  the  thrifty  servant  of  the  priest  the  new 
leaf,  an  old  one  filled  with  writing,  and  the  pretty, 
quaint  "pen"  which  had  done  its  work  before  my 
eyes.  In  a  commodious  building  hard  by  the  tem- 
ple I  visited  next  a  Buddhist  school,  maintained  by 
the  Theosophical  Society,  where  two  hundred  boys 
and  young  men  were  receiving  a  first-class  English 
academic  education  according  to  Buddhist  princi- 
ples, under  the  direction  of  a  young  Englishman, 

who  told  me  that  he  became  a  convert  to  Buddhism 
six  years  ago,  and  that  he  was  superintendent  of  a 
district  in  which  there  were  thirty  such  schools. 
Thus  is  Buddhism  working  side  by  side  with 
Christianity  in  Kandy. 

My  days  among  the  dead  are  passed ; 

Around  me  I  behold 
Where'er  these  casual  eyes  are  cast 

The  mighty  minds  of  old ; 
My  never-failing  friends  are  they, 
With  whom  I  converse  day  by  day. 

— SOUTHBV. 
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After  Reading  Horace  Walpole. 

I  doubt  the  impertinence  of  writing  about  Horace 
Walpole  may  not  be  forgiven.     One  may  hardly 
hope  profitably  to  sound  those  praises  which  have 
been  told  a  thousand  times  by  better  men,  and   if 
one  likes  to  discriminate  in  qualities,  what  signifies 
that  discrimination  to  other  whole-hearted    lovers  ? 
But  I  am  full  of  gratitude  from  a  long  re-reading  of 
the  letters,  and  one  whose  vocation  is,  or  ought  to 
be,  to  record  himself  one  way  or  another  in  print, 
may  fitly   raise  in  gratitude  his  little  heap  of  words 
out  of  sight  of  more  imposing  monuments — a  scrib- 
bler so  often  has  to  write  of  things  and  books  and 
people  that  have  bored  him  to  death.     So  I  hope 
you  will  bear  with  me,  and  after  all  I  shall  be  none 
the  wiser  if  you  don't. 

I  have  read  nothing  but  these  letters  for  the  last 
month ;  and  if  a  phrase  or  two  should  slip  from 
them  along  my  pen,  I  hope  you  will  not  count  it 
profanation  or  affectation — I  can't  help  it,  and  the 
subject  justifies  them  more  than  another.  A  strange 
thing,  by  the  way,  is  an  archaism.  To  these  it  is 
irresistible  at  the  risk  of  sense  or  sincerity,  to  those 
it  is  as  infuriating  as  though  you  had  called  them  a 
bad  name.  I  like  to  use  one  now  and  then,  and 
would  make  it  criminal  in  other  people.  Horace 
Walpole  in  his  letters  hardly  uses  one,  preferring 
the  sauce  of  cant  phrases  current  with  his  intimates, 
which  was  odd  in  a  man  who  loved  the  past  so 
much  and  so  belittled  the  present. 

There  is  one  of  the  qualities  that  warm  his  read- 
ers, for  to  read  him   at  all  presupposes  sympathy 
with  it.     The  dear  past  with  its  charming  letters  ! 
It  was  an  out-patient  of  Bedlam  who  first  suggested 
that  Mr.  Walpole's  were  written  with  an   eye   on 
posterity,  or  else  it  was  an  envious  generation  that 
can  write  no  better  than   it  can  talk,  that  has  ex- 
changed good  letters  for  bald,  as  it  has  exchanged 
good  manners  for  blufif  rudeness,    amusement  for 
insipid  dissipation,  endeavor  after  excellence  for  the 
tricks  of  undeserved  advertisement.     Mr.  Walpole 
despised  posterity :  he  made  a  shrewd  guess  of  the 
rascal  it  would  be.     And,  by  the  way,  he  made  the 
same  charges  against  the  generation  that  came  in 
with  his  old  age  as  I  have  made  against  this ;  they 
are  good  honest  charges  to  bring  against  any  gener- 
ation.    But  he  did  not  write  his  charming  letters  for 
posterity.     He  wrote  them  because   he   had   parts 
and   was  good-natured,   and  wished  to  amuse  his 
friends.     If  we  had  his  ability  and  good-nature  we 
should  write  the  like.     He   was   idle  and  we  are 
busy  ?     Pray  how  many  of  our  idle  people — and  we 
have  a  good  number  in  the  second  generation  from 
profitable  trade,  if  our  aristocrats  are  idle  no  longer 
— how  many  of  them  write  good  letters  ?    The  best 
I  ever  got  were  written  by  the  busiest  woman  of  my 
acquaintance — I  have  Horace's  word  that  women 
write  better  letters  than  men — ^but  she  was   not  of 
this  generation.     Mr.  Walpole  complains  that  his 


letters  are  shown  about ;  he  writes  often  hurriedly 
in  the  intervals  of  society,  often  painfully,  with 
gouty  fingers.  Besides,  it  is  possible  to  be  quite  as 
busy  in  collecting  pictures  and  curios,  in  writing 
books  and  printing  others,  and  in  obliging  one's 
friends,  as  in  cheating  one's  neighbors  in  the  city  or 
blackening  innocence  in  a  law  court. 

To  talk  of  pessimism — ^the  last  touch  of  it  was 
not  very  wise — have  you  ever  observed  that  men 
who  are  good  men  in  practice  are  often  pessimists 
in  theory,  whereas  your  genial  and  vehement  opti- 
mist is  often  a  very  dirty  rogue  ?  Mr.  Walpole  was 
good-natured,  serviceable,  generous,  incorruptible, 
and  yet  his  mistrust  of  his  fellow-creatures'  virtues 
was  only  equalled  by  his  contempt  of  their  abilities. 
While  there  is  a  man  who  seems  to  be  convinced 
that  the  world  is  stocked  full  of  courage  and 
honor  and  generosity,  who  loses  his  self-control 
when  anybody — in  a  book  or  play,  for  example 
— suggests  that  it  contains  any  quality  but 
these,  and  whose  life  has  been — a  life  I  would  not 
care  to  describe.  The  one  man  found  that  experi- 
ence left  him  but  very  few  people  for  friendship,  but 
these  he  loved  and  they  loved  him ;  the  other  is 
boisterously  fond  of  all  the  world,  and  would  not 
give,  nor  be  given,  a  sixpence  to  save  a  death  in  a 
ditch.  I  suggest  no  conclusion,  but  I  know  so 
many  instances  of  these  states,  that  unless  I  have 
proof  of  an  optimist's  virtue,  I  doubt  he  is  a  rascal.  ' 

In  this  I  am  not  writing  as  a  philosopher  (but  a 
philosopher,  Horace  Walpole  said,  was  a  supercil- 
ious brute) ;  by  pessimism  I  mean  merely  a  rough 
opinion  of  one's  fellows  or  one's  age.     Who  shall 
say  which  is  the  better  justified,   Mr.  Walpole's  or 
mine  ?    Politics,  I  suppose,  remain  much  the  same, 
with  the  motives^  of  politicians.     In   his  day  self- 
interest  was  more  crudely  unabashed,  and  the  dis- 
sinction  between  money  and  other  bribes — a  distinc- 
tion convenient  to  a  richer  period — was  thought  of 
less  importance  than  now.     In  the  art  of  letters  I 
maintain   the  advantage  was   with   Mr.    Walpole, 
albeit  his  complaints  of  the  minor  vices  of  authors 
have  ceased  entirely  to  have  ground.     It  is  true  that 
** the  mob  of  gentlemen  who  write  with  ease"   is 
considerably  greater  in  this  our  day.     But  in   his 
time — since  it  was  people  of  taste,  not  board-school 
millions  who  set  the  fashions  of  literature — writers 
were  better  educated  than  now  ;  some  equipment  of 
scholarship  was  counted  an  advantage  to  them  ;  to 
be  illiterate  was  not  then  the  common  condition  of  a 
**  literary  man."    They  were  better  paid,  to  boot, 
oddly  enough,  if  you  except  our  popular  novelists  ; 
even  Goldsmith,  the  unlucky,  got  ;^ioo  for  a  poem. 
And  if  you  come  to  names  and  achievements — ^John- 
son, Gray,  Sheridan,  Goldsmith,  Fielding,  Sterne — 
I  can  tell  you  of  a  greater  poet  and  (in  my  opinion) 
a  greater  novelist  now  alive,  but  the  humorists  ?    I 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  Mr.  Walpole's  time  will 
stand  a  close  scrutiny  of  names.     By  the  way»  three 
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of  those  I  have  mentioned  were  quite  unappreciated 
by  Mr.  Walpole,  their  contemporary :  I  leave  the 
moral  to  you.  Let  us  turn  to  the  stage,  which  in 
his  time  was  not,  as  a  living  and  producing  thing, 
divorced  from  letters.  They  had  Garrick :  we  have 
— but  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  acting.  For  plays  they, 
as  we,  were  largely  the  lucky  slaves  of  Shakespeare. 
But  they  had  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan,  and  had  not 
forgotten  Congreve.  It  may  be  that  there  are  no 
comedies  in  English  unquestionably  great  save  cer- 
tain of  Shakespeare's  and  * '  The  Way  of  the  World"  ; 
still  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith  were 
comedies,  not  farces  dashed  with  sentiment  or  melo- 
drama. 

What  is  it  that  charms  us  most  in  him?  Is  it 
wit?  Or  humor?  Or  egotism?  Or  unselfishness ? 
Or — I  will  come  to  my  own  creed  in  a  moment,  but 
first  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  insist  on  talking 
of  wit  and  humor.  It  is  a  common  observation 
that  jokes — and  jokes  must  largely  form  the  wit  of 
letters — do  not  pass  current  to  another  generation. 
Even  those  but  twenty  years  out  of  date  fall  flat — 
perhaps  more  especially  those.  When  they  linger 
on,  as  in  the  pages  of  Mr.  Punch,  we  do  not  shrink 
and  roar  at  them,  much  less  smile.  On  the  whole, 
those  in  Horace  Walpole  are  exceptionally  apt,  and 
even  the  puns  are  generally  good,  though  they  had 
a  context  and  manner  that  are  hard  to  recover.  But 
they  are  not  always  even  happy,  and  I  am  some- 
times tempted  to  suspect  that  his  quotations  of 
George  Selwin  are  not  always  so  kind  as  they  seem. 
Humor  is  another  thing:  rare  humor  is  for  all 
ages.  Mr.  Walpole's  vein  of  irony  when,  as  often 
happens,  it  is  sustained  in  the  bland,  subtle  method,  is 
irresistible.  There  is  an  occasional  odd  touch  of  sym- 
pathetic and  unexpected  humor — a  ** modem" 
touch,  it  often  is.  Such  as  his  '*  ]aughing  for  half  an 
hoiu:  "over  the  death  of  the  negus-drinking  baronet, 
a  laugh  which  echoes  as  one  reads.  And  sometimes 
a  story  w^th  a  point  of  humor  goes  straight  to  one's 
sense  of  the  comical.  Do  you  remember  the  story 
of  the  stile  and  the  passing  coach  and  '^  there  was 
Mr,  Conway  and  Lady  Ailesbury  looking  on**  f  A 
little  coarse,  our  pedants  of  delicacy  would  say,  but 
it  is  a  story  of  hearty  laughter.  Yes,  and  the 
pedants  of  delicacy  if  they  told  it — and  since  it 
happened  it  positively  had  to  be  told — ^would  have 
left  it  far  less  delicate,  with  their  foolish  obscurity, 
than  Mr.  Walpole. 

Yet  wit  and  humor  do  not  account,  to  my  mind, 
for  all  the  charm.  You  may  add  the  antiquarian 
interest,  the  interest  of  customs,  the  friendship,  the 
tact,  the  genuine  good  sense.  All  these  you  may 
add  and  I  am  not  satisfied.  Something  is  left,  and 
alas !  I  have  no  better  name  for  it  but  a  trite  and 
much  misused  one — atmosphere.  The  atmosphere 
is  of  a  compact,  intimate  society,  found,  not  made 
by  individual  choice,  yet  impregnable.  A  very  few 
hundred  people,  secure  of  position,  there  by  indubit- 


able right  of  accident,  formed  English  society,  were 
England  in  a  sense.  That  society  was,  as  it  were, 
a  fixed  stratum  of  caste,  and  therefore  there  was 
hardly  room  for  snobbery,  which  belongs  to  societies 
of  shifting  sand.  Of  course  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  a  community  of  strata  is  an  ideal  social  polity : 
I  am  aware  that  the  shifting  sand  may  bring  more 
happiness  to  a  nation  at  large.  But  for  those  who 
belong  to  it  that  compact  society  meant — sua  st  bona 
norant — advantages  of  social  life  quite  beyond  the 
vulgar  advantages  of  wealth  and  power.  To  those 
who  belonged  to  it :  no  doubt  if  one  had  lived  then 
and  not  been  of  this  society,  its  advantages  might 
have  been  a  nuisance.  But  reading  of  it  a  hundred 
years  later  one  feels  the  charm,  of  course,  as  not 
outside  it.  A  society  of  equality,  with  courtesies 
well  understood,  with  familiarities  regulated  but 
sufficient,  on  a  friendly  acquaintance,  for  pleasant 
intercourse:  a  society  in  short,  where  everybody 
knew  everybody  and  of  everybody,  and  there  need 
be  no  hesitations  nor  mistakes.  In  the  flowing, 
unregulated,  multitudinous  society  of  modem  Eng- 
land there  may  be  greater  pleasure  in  the  bulk ;  the 
pleasures  of  snobbery,  of  social  ambition,  and  pro- 
gressive exclusiveness,  and  the  rest  of  it,  are  all  an 
addition,  no  doubt.  I  do  not  despise  snobbery :  it 
is  convenient  to  the  minor  satirist,  and  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  it  is  mainly  responsible  for  keeping  our 
Government — of  either  party — stable  and  respect- 
able. And  the  other  society  could  not  last ;  it  was 
almost  an  anachronism  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
would  be  ridiculous  now.  But  it  afforded  an  unem- 
barrassed scope  for  those  who  had  ability  to  impart 
or  to  receive  the  added  charm  of  grace  or  intellect, 
and  it  surrounded  its  best  examples,  in  St.  James* 
or  in  country  houses,  with  a  vanished  atmosphere  of 
which  the  pleasantness  lingers,  as  nowhere  else,  in 
Horace  Walpole. 

But  one  must  not  leave  off  without  a  note  of  more 
obvious  humanity.  One  likes  Horace  Walpole's 
sturdy  loyalty  to  and  care  for  his  father's  memory, 
even  though  it  strengthened  that  Whiggery  of  his 
which  to  me  is  one  of  his  few  antipathies.  And 
here  I  wish  to  do  penance  for  an  offence.  In  the 
days  of  my  comparative  youth  I  believed  a  scan- 
dalous story,  to  the  effect  that  Horace  Walpole  was 
really  the  son  of  Car,  Lord  Hervey,  the  brother  of 
the  more  famous  John,  who  preceded  him  in  the 
title — the  second  of  the  then  Earl  of  Bristol — and 
wrote  the  interesting  memoirs  and  married  the  re- 
nowned Molly  Lepel,  the  lady  who  was  in  due  time 
to  receive  some  of  Horace's  most  agreeable  letters. 
I  used  to  believe  this  wicked  story ;  it  was  attractive, 
and  if  it  had  been  true,  it  would  have  fitted  in  very 
nicely.  For  the  Herveys  were  a  distinguished, 
lettered,  eccentric,  brilliant  family,  and  the  Walpoles 
were  very  much  the  reverse ;  if  you  except  Sir 
Robert,  whose  genius  was  as  unlike  Horace's  as  an 
elephant  is  to  a  greyhound,  who  was  there  ?    It 
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was  pleasant  to  see  resemblances  in  Hervey's  Me- 
moirs. But  that  was  no  justification  for  believing 
a  scandal  on  wholly  insufficient  evidence  and  print- 
ing one's  belief  in  a  little  book.  I  hereby  do  pen- 
ance, and  beg  pardon  in  the  shades  of  Horace,  Sir 
Robert,  Car  Hervey — if  that  is  necessary,  and  more 
especially  of  Lady  Walpole,  the  first  wife,  not  **the 
Skerrit."  To  resume,  one  likes  Horace  Walpole's 
loyalty  to  his  cousin,  General  Conway,  and  admires 
that  close  friendship  of  sixty  years.  One  likes  per- 
haps even  more  his  tender  afifection  and  care  for  his 
old  blind  friend,  Madame  du  Defiand.  But  how 
much  there  is  in  reading  the  letters  of  sixty  years 
to  make  one  sad.  I  think  the  saddest  imagination 
of  a  novelist  never  affected  me  more  than  that  record 
of  how  in  a  long  life  a  man's  friends  die  or  are 
changed.  After  a  series  of  letters  to  a  friend  his 
name  drops  out ;  there  are  no  more  letters :  pre- 
sently you  read  in  a  letter  to  another  a  regret  for 
the  friend's  death.  One  reads — it  is  the  keenest 
example — the  many  long  letters  to  George  Montagu, 
ranging  over  forty  years,  and  varying  from  jolly  fun 
to  earnest  advice;  there  is  a  long  interval;  and 
when  his  death  is  mentioned  (to  Mr.  Cole)  it  is 
added:  ** he  had  dropped  me,  partly  from  politics 
and  partly  from  caprice."  It  distresses  one  though 
— or  is  it  because  ? — it  happened  so  long  ago,  and  all 
the  more  if  one  cannot  add  the  sentimentalist's 
**.Let  us  hope" — and  so  forth. 

I  have  mentioned  antipathies,  and  I  confess  to  a 
very  few,  that  are  minor  and  accidental.  He  was 
intolerant,  politically,  to  Catholics,  and  he  took  a 
somewhat  exceeding  care  of  himself  in  the  way  of 
temperance.  His  creed  was  Whiggery,  though  as 
reasoned  as  Whiggery  may  be.  It  followed  that  he 
was  unfeeling  to  those  executed  for  treason  in  '46. 
But  all  this  matters  little — still,  I  wish  with  all  my 
heart  that  he  had  appreciated  Charles  II. 

Horace  Walpole  is  for  every  humour.  If  you  are 
wise  he  confirms  you  with  a  pleasant  philosophy, 
though  he  hated  the  name  ;  if  you  are  flippant,  he 
tells  you  a  comical,  perhaps  a  wicked  story ;  if  you 
are  complaisant,  he  charms  you  with  agreeable 
courtesies  ;  if  you  would  rail  at  your  age,  he  turns 
you  many  a  contemptuous  text  from  his.  When 
first  I  read  him  it  was  as  he  would  have  liked  to  be 
read,  in  an  old  country  house,  which  he  would  have 
tasted  (but  I  think  he  never  went  thither),  lying  on 
th^  grass  in  a  hot  summer.  The  edition  was  Peter 
Cunningham's  best,  the  volumes  easy  to  handle  on 
one's  back.  I  was  really  young  then,  and  care  was 
a  whimsical,  toothless,  puppet.  When  last  I  read 
him  it  was  in  London  and  the  weather  was  mostly 
savage,  and  care  was  grown  to  as  vicious  a  dog  as 
Madame  du  Deffand's  Tonton.  The  edition  was  in 
one  huge  volume,  three  large  ones  bound  together, 
and  making  the  very  fattest  book  I  ever  saw  outside 
Holy  Writ,  which  I  suppose  is  made  awkward  to 
read  to  augment  the  piety  of  the   reader.    Both 


times  was  I  charmed  all  through  and  lived 
altogether  in  the  da)rs  of  the  Georges,  Second  and 
Third.  And  so  I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  exhib- 
iting my  gratitude  with  such  decency  as  I  might. 
In  doing  this,  I  am  grown  equanimous,  and  if  I 
have  made  any  odious  comparisons  I  beg  pardon. 
I  did  not  mean  them. 

G.  S.  Street  in  LippincotVs  Magazine. 


Is  Cheap  Literature  Cheapening 

Literature? 

H.  T.  Peck,  of  Columbia  University,  and  S.  S. 
McClure,  publisher,  discussed  before  the  Nineteenth 
Century  Club,  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  recently,  the 
question  **Is  cheap  literature  cheapening  litera- 
ture?" Prof.  Peck,  who  spoke  in  the  affirmative, 
introduced  his  remarks  by  saying  that  **  cheap  liter- 
ature means  many  books,  and  many  books  mean, 
superficial  reading."  In  other  days,  when  people 
of  limited  means  were  intent  on  purchasing  a  book 
they  took  thought  before  buying,  and  those  who 
owned  books  read  them  carefully  and  with  discrimi- 
nation. The  man  of  a  few  books  is  a  better  man 
intellectually  than  the  man  of  multitudinous  books. 
**The  man  of  a  few  books  is  becoming  rare  ;  the 
man  of  multitudinous  books  is  becoming  a  nuisance." 
**  Readers  cheapen  literature  by  reading  Hall  Caine 
instead  of  Trollope  or  Thackeray.  Too  much  is 
read  and  too  much  is  written.  The  popular  super- 
stition  of  the  day  is  that  one  must  keep  up  with  the 
new  books.  When  a  man  despairs  of  doing  this  he 
takes  to  book  reviews,  finally  falls  to  literary  notes, 
and  after  that,  of  course,  reads  no  literature  at  all." 

Cheap  literature.  Professor  Peck  also  urged, 
tends  to  the  deterioration  of  the  work  of  authors  of 
the  present  day.  Men  of  genius,  who  might  write 
something  that  would  live,  were  tempted  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  more  immediately  profitable  work 
of  writing  for  the  magazines  and  newspapers  and 
turning  out  popular  novels.  In  consequence,  mod- 
ern authors  were  lowering  the  standards,  and  as  a 
result  write  a  little  worse  each  day.  Everyone 
writes  nowadays.  Pens,  ink  and  stationery  are  all 
that  is  required.  Publishers  will  take  '*  flyers"  as 
experiments.  Stories  are  syndicated,  published  in 
cheap  magazines  and  in  paper  editions.  Successful 
authors  write  at  least  three  books  a  year  unless  they 
are  very  lazy,  and  this  because  they  all  are  bribed 
by  the  publishers'  big  prices. 

**  There  was  a  time  when  literary  men  didn't 
write  because  their  books  had  a  vogue.  They 
treated  their  work  seriously.  It  was  an  art  as  well 
as  a  profession,  and  they  put  their  heart  and  soul 
into  it.  They  were  not  grasping.  Gibbon  took  . 
twelve  years  to  write  the  first  volume  of  his  great 
history,  and  twenty-four  years  to  complete  the  se- 
ries.   Teimyson  made  notes  for  **The  Idylls  of  the 
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King  "  as  long  ago  as  1833.  Three  years  at  least 
elapsed  between  the  appearance  of  each  of  Thacker- 
ay's novels.  What  the  reading  public  wants  and 
what  the  money-ridden  authors  need  is  a  race  of 
vigorous  critics,  men  of  courage,  audacity,  wit, 
satire  and  knowledge,  who  would  not  give  pallid 
appreciations  of  books  but  would  scourge  the  writers 
to  a  sense  of  responsibility  by  criticisms  that  would 
smash,  blister,  excoriate  and  draw  blood  !'' 

S.  S.  McClure,  taking  the  negative  side,  traced 
the  history  of  cheap  literature  in  this  country  from 
the  time  when  Harper  &  Brothers  forty  years  ago 
began  the  publication  of  standard  fiction  in  what 
was  then  considered  a  remarkably  cheap  form,  to 
the  passage  of  the  International  Copyright  Law. 
The  cheap  literature  that  followed  the  first  attempt 
was  mainly  of  the  **  blood-and-thunder  "  kind,  de- 
tective stories,  etc.,  that  sold  sometimes  a  million 
copies  a  week.  **The  cheap  literature  of  to-day," 
Mr.  McClure  went  on,  **is  the  standard  literature  of 
the  world,  and  the  standard  is  higher  than  ever  be- 
fore." 

Answering  Professor  Peck's  appeal  for  a  race  of 
vigorous  critics,  Mr.  McClure  declared  that  there 
was  **no  use  under  heaven  for  the  critic."  The 
man  who  bought  the  book  was  the  real  critic,  and 
so  discriminating  was  he  that  a  publisher  could  not 
sell  a  poor  book.  In  saying  this,  Mr.  McClure  de- 
clared, he  spoke  from  experience.  As  for  the  mod- 
em reader  spending  too  much  time  in  trying  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  mutitudinous  literature  of  the  day,  Mr. 
McClure  said  the  people  of  this  country  spent  on  the 
average  only  two  cents  a  week  on  literature.  *  *  Prof. 
Peck  thinks  every  one  has  too  many  books.  He  is 
like  a  man  in  a  woollen  mill  who  wonders  why 
people  buy  wool,  or  a  man  in  a  candy  shop  who 
wonders  why  people  buy  candy.  He  lives  in  New 
York,  the  book  factory ;  he  gets  his  books  for  noth- 
ing." Proceeding  to  controvert  the  first  speaker's 
assertion  that  authors  of  this  generation  gave  way 
to  the  temptation  of  doing  profitable  rather  than 
high-class  work,  Mr.  McClure  referred  to  such  men 
as  George  Meredith,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
Thomas  Hardy,  Rudyard  Kipling,  J.  M.  Barrie  and 
others,  and  asked  if  they  could  be  tempted. 

**I  read  all  of  Meredith's  books  in  six  weeks. 
There  were  fourteen  of  them.  I  quizzed  him  about 
each  one  when  we  met,  and  asked  him  how  genius 
felt  in  action.  Did  I  bribe  him?  A  man  who 
thought  of  bribing  him  could  not  read  his  books. 
Did  I  bribe  Stevenson  ?  No,  I  said :  *  When  you 
write  a  novel  I'll  pay  so  much  for  it.'  He  said,  *  I'm 
writing  two.  The  one  first  finished  you  shall  have.' 
I  did  not  get  it  until  years  later,  after  he  was  dead.  As 
for  the  cheapness  of  magazines  and  the  influence  of 
the  syndicate  which  publishes  great  books  in  penny 
newspapers,  I  may  say  that  the  books  that  have 
made  many  of  the  distinguished  men  of  the  day 
famous  were  syndicated  by  me.    And  the  books 


that  make  men  famous  are  usuklly  their  best  books. 
The  taste  of  the  reading  public  of  to-day  is  better 
that  it  ever  was.  Mr.  Howells  says  so,  and  Mr.- 
Brander  Matthews  thinks  so.  The  people  who  buy 
books  are  the  best  critics.  Their  judgment  is  sound 
and  their  standard  is  growing  higher  each  year. 
Soon  I  think  they  will  spend  two  dollars  a  year  in- 
stead of  one  dollar  on  literature." 

Miss  Isabel  Hapgood,  who  was  induced  to  speak 
for  the  club,  said  that,  in  her  opinion,  the  real  ques- 
tion was  not  **  Is  cheap  literature  cheapening  litera. 
ure?"  but  rather  **Are  cheap  books  cheapening 
brains?"  Miss  Hapgood  thought  that  they  were, 
and  gave  as  an  illustration  of  her  point  the  instance 
of  a  young  woman  who  declared  that  she  had  been 
reading  literature,  and  it  turned  out  that  she  had 
read  none  of  the  standard  authors,  but  instead  the 
** Heavenly  Twins"  and  **A  Yellow  Aster."  That 
was  because  she  had  been  allowed  to  take  up  any 
books  that  had  been  brought  into  the  house.  Her 
tastes  had  not  been  directed,  and  it  was  Miss  Hap- 
good's  conviction  that  cheap  books — not  cheap  liter- 
ature— had  rendered  her  mind  such  that  she  would 
find  the  standard  authors  ''pokey,"  and  that  in 
this  way  cheap  books  were  cheapening  brains  and 
doing  harm. 

"  LARGEST  PROFIT  EVER  REALIZED  ON  A  SECOND-HAND 
BOOK  PURCHASED  AT  A  BOOK-STALL  FOR  A  PENNY." 

Eighty-nine  pounds  nineteen  shillings  and  eleven- 
pence on  a  penny  invested !  About  four  years  ago 
a  blacksmith  noticed  on  a  second-hand  bookstall  in 
Camden  Town  a  very  old  book  priced  at  a  penny. 
He  bought  it,  and,  after  attempting  to  read  it,  threw 
it  aside  and  soon  forgot  it.  One  of  his  lodgers  hap- 
pening to  see  the  book,  and  noticing  that  it  was 
dated  1450,  asked  permission  to  show  it  to  the  Brit- 
ish Museum  authorities.  A  day  or  two  later  the 
blacksmith  was  requested  to  call,  and  the  secretary, 
to  his  surprise,  asked  him  what  he  would  take  for 
the  book.  In  some  slight  confusion,  the  man  said, 
•  *  What  will  you  give  ?  "  *  *  Will  ;^6o  suit  you  ?  " 
was  the  answer  of  the  secretary.  The  blacksmith 
was  so  dumfounded  that  the  secretary  thought  he 
was  ridiculing  his  offer,  and  therefore  immediately 
increased  it  to  ;^9o,  which  was  at  once  accepted. 
Sooner  than  have  lost  the  book,  however,  which  was 
the  first  book  that  Gutenberg  ever  printed,  and, 
therefore  almost  priceless,  the  Museum  authorities 
would  have  paid  almost  any  sum  that  had  been 

asked. — London  Tit-Bits. 

% 

CATALOGUES  FOR  SALE. 

It  has  recently  been  decided  that  copies  of  the 
newly-printed  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum, 
which  runs  to  some  300  volumes  folio  size,  may  be 
bought  for  about  ;^85.  Parts  of  it,  dealing  with 
" Bibles"  and  other  single  subjects,  are  sold  separ- 
ately, aud  are  bulky  volumes  in  themselves. 


290                                          THE  GUTENBERG  BIBLE  AT  AUCTION. 

The  Gutenberg  Bible  at  Auction.  Psalters  printed  by  Fust  and  SchoAFer,  the  earliest  of 

which  is  dated  1457 ;  and  the  Bible  known  as  the 

Prices  That  Have  Been  Paid  for  the  First  Book  Printed  Mazarin  Bible.     Two  copies  of  this  last  were  in  the 

From  Movable  Type.  Perkins  sale.     I  well  remember  the  excitement  on 

that  occasion.     The  first  copy  put  up  was  the  best, 
The  Perry  copy  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  reap-  bej^g  panted  upon    vellum.    The    bidding   com- 
peared early  in  November  in  a  London  auction  room  ^^^  at  ;^i  .000  and  very  speedily  rose  to  ;^2. 200. 
for  the    fourth  or  fiah  tune,   and  was    sold    for  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^  l^^g  p^^^^ .  ^^  ^y^^  ^^ 

;^2.590.  It  was  not  a  perfect  copy,  a  number  of  j^  hundreds  with  very  littie  delay  to  ;^3,400.  at 
margins  having  been  repaired  and  a  few  minor  de-  ^^^^^^  j^  ^^  knocked  down  to  a  bookseller.  The 
fects  skilfully  mended.  The  late  owner,  the  Rev.  ^^^^  ^y  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 
Wm.  MakeUar,  had  paid  ;^4.ooo  for  the  Bible.  Its  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  j^  ^^  ^^^^^^  tj,^„  ^^^  ^,4^^^,  which 
previous  record  in  the  auction  room  is  as  follows :  i,^^  ^  suspicion  attaching  to  it  of  having  been  're- 
Perry  sale,  1822,  ;^i68;  Duke  of  Sussex  sale,  1841,  stored'  with  a  fac-simile  leaf.  The  first  bid  was 
^190;  Sir  John  Hayford  Thorold  sale,  1884,  again  ;^i, 000,  which  the  buyer  of  the  previous  copy 
.&3>9oO'  made  guineas,  and  the  bidding  speedily  went  up  to 
There  is  a  bare  chance  that  some  day  a  copy  of  ^^,660,  at  which  price  the  first  bidder  paused.  A 
the  famous  Gutenberg  or  Mazarin  Bible  may  again  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  i^  ^^  ^^^    ^^^  ^^^ 

reach  an  American  auction  room,  an  event  that  has  ^^y  breathless  excitement,  bid  £10  more.     This 

happened  but  twice.     And  what  a  red-letter  day  ^e  had  to  do  twice  before  the  book  was  knocked 

that  will  be  in  the  annals  of  bookdom  !    Dollars  down  to  him  at  £2  6go." 

will  count  as  pennies  do  ordinarily,  for  Jhe  last  price  Copies  of  the  Gutenberg  Bible  have  brought  the 

paid  for  a  perfect  copy  (the  Makellar  copy  was  far  foUowing  prices  at  auction : 

from  perfect)  was  $20,000.     It  was  purchased  at  the  ,  ^„,»„„ 

Ashbumham  sale  by  Bernard  Quaritch,  who  early     ^^^  ^.^^^  ^^^  .^  ^^^^^^  ^3^^ ^     ^^ 

this  year  issued  a  catalogue  of  rare  Bibles  and  litur-  sir  Mark  Masterman  Sike's  library,  sold  in  I/>n- 

gieSy  wherein  he  lists  this  identical  book  at  ;^5,ooo.        don,  1824 199.10s 

Counting  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  the  possession  of     G.  and  W.  Nicol  sale,  I/>ndon,  1825 504 

this  Bible  is  costing  its  owner  nearly  a  hundred  dol-  ^«^-  Hibbert  library,  sold  in  London,  1829.  paper 

lars  a  month,  on  the  basis  of  its  purchase  price.  ^^^  ^^^  ^ ^j^  ^  ^^V  ^^^  ^  ^^^  *  ;          ]'^ 

Eight  copies  on  vellum  and  twenty-two  on  paper  Wilke's  library,  sold  in  London,   1847,  paper  copy 

are  known  of  this  first  book  printed  from  movable        (Lenox  copy) 500 

types ;  and  some  of  these  copies  are  mere  fragments.  ^^®^^P  *^^  ^^*^^^  ^^^'^^^  ^^^  *"  London  in  1858, 

Of  th^  thirty  copies,  but  eight  are  in  private  libra-  H^^PerkLs  hbrary,*  soid  in "  London.  1873,  v^l-           ^^ 

ries.    Three  of  the  four    copies  owned  in  Amer-        i„^  ^opy,  two  leaves  in  fac-sunile    3,400 

ica  are    in    private    libraries — ^the    collections    of     Paper  copy,  same  sale 2.699 

John    Pierpont    Morgan,    of    New    York;    J.  W.  Frederick  Ouvry  library, sold  in  London,  1881, Old 

Ellsworth,   of   New    York,    formerly  of   Chicago;        Testament  only 760 

and    Theodore   Irwin,    of  Oswego,     N.    Y.      The  Si' John  Thorold  library,  sold  in  London  in  1884, 

'  ^   '  paper  copy 3i900 

fourth     copy    is    m    the    Lenox    collection.     Mr.  g^rl  of  Crawford  library,  sold  in  London,  1887, 

Morgan's  is  printed  on  vellum,  the  others  are  on         paper  copy  in  original  boards 2,650 

paper.     Mr.  Ellsworth's  copy,  which  is  believed  to  I^rd  Hopetoun  library,  sold  in  London,  1889,  pa- 
be  the  tallest  copy  in  existence,  formerly  consti-  per  copy,  the  first  three  leaves  in  second  volume 

.    .   J  _^    /"  At-  11-1        11     A-        r  J  t_  damaged  and  wormed 2,000 

tuted  a  part  of  the  remarkable  collection  formed  by  ^^  ^  Ashbumham  library,   sold   in  London, 

Brayton  Ives.     It  required  a  bid  of  $14, 800  to  secure        ,897,  vellum  copy 4.000 

it  at  the  Ives  sale,  in  1891,  and  that  was  $200  less  Rev.  Wm.  Makellar  library,  sold  in  London,  1898        2,590 

than  it  cost  its  former  owner.  paris. 

A^^t^r  Tki-  t*Tji  •        A  Gaignatsale,  1769,  vellum  copy 2,100  francs 

At  the  famous  Perkms  sale  m  London,  in  1871,  i^r  ^ -4.1-    »      u  \o^                    ir^         -n 

'               '    *  McCarthy-Reagh,  1875,  same  copy   (Greenville 

two  copies  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  came  to  the  block.         copy)  .  : 6,260  francs 

The  Perkins  books  brought  the  largest  average  price  new  york. 

ever  yielded  at  auction  in  Europe,  as  the  Ives  books      Brinley  library  sale,  1881,  paper  copy $  8,000 

did  in  America  (Perkins  average  ;^3o,  Ives  average     ^"3^°"  ^^^  ^^^^*^  ^^»  ^^''  paper  copy 14.800 

$107.75).     Andrew  Lang  attended  the  Perkins  sale,  The  Gutenberg  or  Mazarin  Bible  has  been  writ- 

and  in  The  Library  he  has  given  an  account  of  the  ten  about  to  the  extent  of  many  columns  of  type. 

struggle  for  the  possession  of  the  Gutenberg  or  Ma-  It  i3  known  as  the  Gut^berg  Bible  because  now 

zarin  Bibles.     This  is  his  account :  generally  regarded  as  the  sole  work  of  the  inventor 

*  *  Those  (books)  of  the  first  German  press  are  so  o^  printing,  and  is   sometimes  called  the  Mazarin 

rare  that  practically  they  never  reach  the  hands  of  Bible  because  a  copy  was  first  discovered  in  the 

the  ordinary  collector.    Among  them  are  the  famous  library  of  Cardinal  Mazarin.      Although  undated, 
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the  Bible  is  ascribed  to  the  date  1456  or  before.  In 
his  "General  Catalogue  of  Books,"  Bernard  Quaritch 
describes  the  Bible : 

**  Two  sorts  of  copies  of  the  Mazarin  Bible  are 
met  with.     The  first  is  the  issue  by  Gutenberg  him- 
self, probably  in  1455,  of  which  no  copy  on  vellum 
is  known,  and  the  second  is  the  issue  made  by  Fust 
in  or  about  1456,  when  he  had  legally  robbed  the 
inventor  of  his  whole   stock  of  types  and  copies. 
It  is  to  this  second  issue  that  all  the  vellum  copies 
(and  also  most  of  the  paper  copies)   belong.     The 
variation  between  the  two  is  easily  distinguished ; 
in  the  second,  or  what  we  may  call  the  vellum  sort, 
the  first  five  leaves,  as  well  as  one  at  the  beginning 
of  Maccabees,  were  reprinted,  so  as  to  occupy,  by 
means  of  newly  cut  types  of  abbreviations,   only 
FORTY  LINES  per  column  instead  of  forty-two,  as 
in   the  original  book.     It  is  to  be  presumed  that 
these  leaves  were  spoiled  in  the  transfer  of  the  stock 
to  Fust ;  the  reason  why  he  did  not  reprint  them  in 
exact  conformity  can  not  be  ascertained.     It  might 
have  been  a  vain  desire  to  display  fresh  additions  to 
the  old  type,  which  had  been  cast  by  Schoeffer  for 
him  after  the  severance  fi*om  Gutenberg; — it  might 
have  been  to  make  the  Bible  seem  a  different  edi- 
tion.    Whatever  was  the  cause,   the  fact  remains, 
and  we  are  enabled  therefore  to  claim  a  superiority 
and  priority  for  the  unmixed  issue  on  paper  over  all 
the  copies  on  vellum.*' 

The  following  list  of  printed  references  to  the 
Gutenberg  Bible  will  be  found  to  include  the  main 
facts  concerning  this  most  venerable  of  books  that 
bibliographers  have  been  able  to  unearth  : 

Graease :  Tresor  de  I/ivres  Rares  et  Precieux,  Dresden ; 
vol.  1, 1858,  p.  389 ;  do.,  p.  390. 

Brunet:  Manuel  du  Libraire,  5th  ed.,  vol.  i,  Parti 
(i860),  col.  876. 

Stevens,  H. :  The  Bibles  in  the  Caxton  Exhibition 
MDCCCLXXVII,  London.     MDCCCLXXVIII,  p.  23,  p.  25. 

Dibdin:    Biblio.    Spencer,  i,  p.  6. 

Bibliotheca  Grenvilliana,  London,  1842,  vol.  i,  p.  74. 

Serapaeum:  Leipzig,  1870;  Aug.  15  and  Aug.  31,  p.  230, 
241. 

Wyman  and  Bigmore  :  Bibliography  of  Printing,  1880 ; 
vol.  I. 

Qnaritch,  B. :  General  Catalogue  of  Books,  London,  1874, 
p.  1378.     Also  Catalogue  No.  51  (1880). 

DeVinne,  T.  L. ;  The  Invention  of  Printing,  New  York, 
1878 ;  p.  410. 

Humphreys,  Noel :  A  History  of  the  Art  of  Printing, 
London,  1868 ;  p.  77. 

Publishers*  Weekly :    Aug.  14,  1897. 

Saunders:    Story  of  Famous  Books. 

Stevens,  Henry :  Recollections  of  James  Lenox.  Lon- 
don, 1887  ;  p.  26. 

Davis,  Wm. :  A  Journey  Round  the  Library  of  a  Biblio- 
maniac, London,  1821 ;  p.  3. 

Bookman :    2:155. 

Bookworm  :    2:32,  2:139,  3:228,  5:272. 

Catalogue  of  Perkins  sale.    London,  187 1. 

Catalogue  of  Ives  sale.    New  York,  1891 ;  p.  29. 

Fitzgerald,  Percy:    The  Book-Fancier. 

Catalogue  of  Brinley  sale,  Part  III ;  p.  152. 


Lang,  Andrew :    "The  Library,"  London. 

Heinekin :    "  Idee,"  p.  260. 

DeBure :    Bibliographic  No.  25,  p.  38. 

The  original  Mazarin  copy  found  by  DeBure  is 
now  in  the  Royal  Library  of  Paris.  The  copy  ac- 
quired by  Mr.  Huth  is  the  one  purchased  by  Per- 
kins at  the  Sykes  sale  for  £199.  Mr.  Huth,  it  is 
said,  paid  Quaritch  ;^3,ooo  for  it. 

Henri  Kduard  in  American  Book-Lore, 


"Robinson  Crusoe." 

The  other  day,  in  an  hour  of  unusual  leisure, 
unusually  vacant,  I  picked  up  my  boy's  copy  of 
'*  Robinson  Crusoe,''  and  read  and  read.  I  was  a 
boy  again.  Alas !  that  it  was  only  for  an  hour,  and 
that  since  then  I  have  been  asking  myself  absurd 
adult  questions  about  the  book !  However,  boys  do 
not  read  The  Academy ^  and  behind  their  backs  I 
would  fain  jot  down  a  few  thoughts.  In  what  does 
the  charm  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe  "  lie?  Surely  in  a 
most  singular  and  paradoxical  economy  of  the  two 
most  necessary  ingredients  of  great  stories — truth  to 
nature  and  literary  art. 

Defoe's  economy  of  truth  to  nature  is  apparent 
when  we  consider  what  the  real  fate  of  a  man  must 
have  been  who  for  fifteen  years  lived  alone  on  a  des- 
ert island.  He  might  adopt  Crusoe's  cheerful  con- 
trivances at  first,  but  he  would  soon  forget  human 
speech,  eat  grass  like  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  decline 
into  savagery  or  madness.  Yet  his  situation  is  rep- 
resented by  Defoe  as  almost  cheerful.  As  someone 
has  said,  Crusoe's  long  stay  on  the  island  produced 
in  him  only  such  mental  suffering  as  might  be  due 
to  a  dull  Sunday  in  Scotland.  Defoe  shows  a  like 
indifference  to  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  story. 
Charles  Dickens  marvelled  that  in  all  its  pages  there 
is  nothing  to  make  a  man  laugh  or  cry.  If  we  con- 
sider what  effects  of  humor  or  tragedy  Dickens  him- 
self would  have  offered,  or  what  a  pile  of  philosophy 
Goethe  would  have  dumped  on  Crusoe's  foreshore,  or 
what  spectral  and  intolerable  horrors  Poe  would 
have  raised  from  that  ocean  prison,  we  shall  see 
that  Defoe's  success — which  is  unchallenged — was 
won  by  a  narrower  set  of  powers  than  has  gone  to 
the  making  of  any  piece  of  fiction  comparable  to 
** Robinson  Crusoe"  in  merit  and  fame. 

Defoe,  in  fact,  brought  to  his  story  little  more 
than  his  wonderful  circumstantial  invention ;  and  he 
was  so  little  of  an  artist  that  he  did  not  see  that  the 
story  ends  when  Crusoe  leaves  his  island  and  returns 
to  England.  But  the  tale  thrives  on  its  limitations. 
Men  have  cheerftdly  accepted  a  novel  of  human  con- 
trivance and  homely  wisdom  in  place  of  a  novel  of 
psychological  insight  and  lofty  tragedy.  As  for  my 
boy,  he  would  not  barter  a  single  passage  from  the 
Wreck  for  all  that  a  committee  of  novelists  could 
add  of  poetry,  or  sentiment,  or  climax. 
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First  Printed  Book  and  Its  Printers. 

Belonging  to  the  French  Institute  is  an  interesting 
old  library  known  as  the  Mazarin  Library,  which 
was  founded  by  the  Cardinal.  A  distinguished 
**  bookworm"  and  bibliographer,  DeBure,  was  one 
day,  about  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  exploring  its 
shelves  when  he  came  upon  a  remarkable  book. 

**  My  researches,*'  he  sa3rs,  **  having  led  me  to  the 
Mazarin  Library,  or  College  of  the  Four  Nations,  I 
was  utterly  surprised  to  light  on  this  first  and 
famous  production  of  the  press,  which  a  mere  im- 
pulse of  curiosity  made  me  open  ...  a  .pre- 
cious edition  of  the  Bible.  I  had  not  an  instant's 
hesitation  in  allotting  it  priority,  not  merely  before 
all  Bibles,  but  even  before  the  known  editions  of  the 
book.*'  Thus  modestly  is  given  the  discovery  of 
the  famous  book. 

For  a  long  time  before,  the  researches  of  the 
learned  in  such  matters  had  led  them  to  speculate 
that  there  must  be  existing  somewhere  a  book  of 
earlier  date  than  any  then  known,  and  this  date  was 
fixed  at  somewhere  between  the  years  1450  and 
1455.  This  was  thought  by  many  to  be  a  mere 
dream ;  but  in  the  old  Chronicles  there  were  distinct 
allusions  to  such  a  book,  though  it  was  not  ident- 
ified. Chevillier  and  Marchand  among  others  were 
positive  on  the  point,  as  the  descriptions  did  not 
apply  to  any  existing  volume.  Here  is  one  of  those 
acute  speculations  or  happy  guesses  akin  to  those  of 
astronomers  as  to  some  star  or  comet  which  ought 
to  be  in  some  place,  and  at  last  turns  up  ;  and  this 
now  for  a  century  and  a  half  has  been  verified  and 
accepted  without  dispute.  From  fifteen  to  twenty 
copies  of  this  first  printed  book  have  since  been  dis- 
covered, of  which  some  half-dozen  have  '*  passed 
under  the  hammer"  at  extraordinary  prices.  Some 
are  on  vellum,  but  many  more  on  paper.  Paper 
was  then  a  rarer  and  more  costly  article  than  vellum 
— another  marvel,  for  nowadays  printers  find  it  diffi- 
cult and  embarrassing  to  print  on  that  medium.  On 
the  first  invention  it  seemed  child's  play.  Only  the 
other  day,  on  November  7,  1898,  a  copy  was  put  up 
for  sale  at  Sotheby's,  which,  after  a  fairly  brisk 
competition  between  Mr.  Quaritch,  **  the  Napoleon 
of  booksellers,"  as  he  has  been  called,  and  Mr.  Soth- 
eran,  was  secured  by  the  former  for  some  ;^2,95o. 
Nearly  all  the  sold  copies  have  passed  through  Mr. 
Quaritch' s  hands,  and  he  has  at  this  moment  two, 
one  of  which  is  priced  at  ;^5,ooo.  Thus  until  sold 
the  custody  of  these  precious  volumes  entails  a 
yearly  loss  of  some  ;^400,  which  must  be  added  to 
the  price. 

The  history  of  this  first  printed  book  is  of  course 
bound  up  with  the  history  of  its  printer,  John  Gu- 
tenberg, whose  name,  by  the  way,  was  the  unro- 
mantic  one  of  Gensfleisch,  or  Gooseflesh,  his  moth- 
er's name  being  Gutenberg,  or  Bonae  Montis — that 
is,  *'Goodhill,"  or  Beaumont  with  us.    He  was 


bom  about  the  beginning  of  the  century  at  May- 
ence,  at  No.  23  Kmmeraus  Strasse,  where  a  caf(£  now 
stands  in  the  place  of  the  old  house.     His  memory 
is  preserved  by  no  fewer  than  three  public  statues, 
one  at  Mayence  by  the  great  D&nish  sculptor,  Thor- 
waldsen,  in  the  middle  of  the   Gutenburg   Place ; 
another   at  Strassburg,  by   David    D'Angors,  also 
a  distinguished   sculptor  ;  and    one  at  Frankfort, 
which     is    part  of  an    imposing    group    by    Mul- 
ler.     This    is    a    great     homage    to    a     printer. 
Gutenberg    was    of    a     litigious    if   not     queru- 
lous  nature,   and  was  ever  **in  hot  water"   with 
someone  or  other.     He  was  driven  from  his  native 
place  by  his  turbulence,  and  went  to  Strassburg, 
where  he  made  his  earliest  discoveries.     The  papers 
of  a  lawsuit  which  he  had  with  one  Dritzehen,  Riffe, 
and  others,  show  that  he  was  engaged  to  teach 
these  people  some  other  arts,  on  the  condition  of 
their  putting  in  money  or  taking  shares.     Mention 
is  made  of  ''formes,"  and  of  portions  of  what  seems 
like  a  press,  the  mechanism  of  which  he  wished  to 
have  concealed.     An  action   for  breach  of  promise 
was  also  brought  by  one  Emblin  zu  den  Thure, 
which  further  shows  his  quarrelsome  nature.     He 
was  allowed  to  return  to  Mentz  about  1440,  when  he 
began  his  experiments. 

There  is  an  accepted  conventional  likeness  of  Gu- 
tenberg, which  serve  very  well,  so  as  to  be  recog- 
nizable, but  there  is  nothing  authentic.  We  can, 
however,  get  as  far  back  as  the  year  1640,  when 
Malinkrot  furnishes  a  portrait ;  and  in  a  work  by 
Roth-Scholtz,  a  collection  of  typographical  portraits, 
we  find  a  likeness  of  Gutenberg,  which  suggests 
that  of  Malinkrot.  It  is  a  grave  face  with  full  tuft 
of  beard  and  moustaches. 

One  cannot  but  feel  an  interest  in  the  house  or 
printing  office  in  which  the  first  of  all  the  books  saw 
the  light.  It  still  stands  in  the  Franciscan  street  at 
Mentz,  and  originally  belonged  to  a  family  of  the 
Jungen.  It  has  skice  always  been  known  as  Zum 
Jungen,  or**  Young's  House,"  the  owners  having  in 
the  troubled  times  retired  to  Frankfort.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  it  was  spread  over  a  great  deal  more 
ground,  and  had  a  large  courtyard.  About  1508  a 
tablet  was  put  up  by  Wittig  to  **the  first  inventor  of 
printing  with  bronze  letters,"  but  this  has  long  since 
disappeared. 

It  is  impossible  to  stand  before  this  little  tenement 
and  not  feel  a  sort  of  awe  and  reverence  when  we 
think  of  the  auspicious  moment,  some  446  years  ago 
when  the  first  sheet  of  the  first  of  all  the  books  was 
**put  to  press"  ;  and  what  a  moment  that  was  when 
we  contrast  it  with  the  miraculous  torrent  of  books 
that  have  since  flooded  the  earth !  At  present  it 
might  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  the  world  is  so 
full  of  as  of  books.  Books  are  everywhere.  The 
presses  never  relax  for  an  instant  day  or  night.  If 
every  person  that  cao  read  and  write  had  but  a 
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single  book,  this  would  make  a  total  of  some  hun- 
dred millions  of  books  !  And  then  we  turn  back  our 
eyes  to  the  little  office  in  Mentz  where  the  first  of  all 
books  saw  the  light,  when  there  was  but  a  single 
book  in  the  world. 

The  day  of  manuscript,  as  we  know,  had  given 
place  to  that  of  the  block  books,  and  the  block  books 
suggested  the  notion  of  printing.  The  manuscripts 
had  a  far  greater  circulation  than  is  supposed ;  in 
fact,  any  amount  that  was  demanded  could  be  sup- 
plied. The  block  book,  produced  by  tablets,  on 
which  were  carved  some  rude  illustration  with  some 
sentences  of  text,  was  a  slow  and  clumsy  process. 
These  were  stamped  off" — ^pressed  on  one  side  of  the 
paper — much  as  calico  designs  are  now  wrought. 
With  these  before  him  it  occurred  to  Gutenberg  that 
if  he  could  carve  on  such  tablets  rows  of  letters,  and 
take  the  impression  by  the  aid  of  strong  leverage  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper,  he  could  conveniently  turn 
out  a  vast  number  of  copies.  The  press,  therefore, 
would  seem  to  have  been  at  this  stage  the  main  ele- 
ment of  the  invention,  such  as  it  was. 

In  the  great  bronze  group  set  up  in  Frankfort  we 
can  almost  read  the  whole  story  of  the  origin  of 
printing.  It  is  a  group  of  three  stately  figures  in 
the  fine  old  German  costume,  made  familiar  to  us 
by  the  characters  in  Wagner's  *  *  Meistersingers."  In 
the  center  is  Gutenberg ;  on  his  right  his  partner, 
Faust,  Fust,  or  Fusth,  the  goldsmith ;  on  his  left, 
Peter  SchaeflFer  or  Schoiffer,  the  apprentice,  who  did 
so  much  for  the  art.  Below  them  we  see  a  row  of  heads 
of  all  the  famous  printers,  including  our  Caxton. 
Below,  again,  the  names  of  all  the  early  printing 
cities — Cologne,  Strassburg,  Basle,  Venice,  Augs- 
burg, and  others.  At  the  comers  are  seated  figures 
of  Theology,  History,  Poetry,  and  Art.  Certainly  a 
highly  suggestive  monument. 

Gutenberg  had  but  little  money,  but  that  little, 
like  a  true  inventor,  he  spent  in  the  cause.  This 
made  him  apply  to  Fust,  the  goldsmith,  who  prob- 
ably saw  there  was  **  money  in  it,"  and  supplied 
advances ;  and  also  to  the  intelligent  apprentice, 
Peter  Schaefier,  the  workman  (the  opilio^  or  shep- 
herd), the  real  author  of  printing,  who  brought  it 
into  working  shape.  Here  are  the  regular  elements 
in  every  invention:  the  dreamy,  unpractical,  impov- 
erished conceiver  of  the  notion ;  the  moneyed  man 
who  gets  possession  of  it ;  and  the  practical  man 
who  gives  it  form. 

But  there  are  two  veracious  chroniclers  of  the  cen- 
tury who  furnish  full  details  of  the  stages  of  the 
process.  The  first  is  Trithemius,  a  worthy  monk, 
who  thus  quaintly  tells  the  tale:  '*It  was  about 
this  time,''  he  says,  *' that  there  was  invented  and 
imagined  by  Gutenberg,  a  citizen  of  Mayence,  that 
memorable  art — ^up  to  that  time  unknown — of  print- 
ing blocks  by  the  aid  of  raised  characters.  Guten- 
berg, having  expended  all  he  had  to  secure  the  suc- 
cess of  his  invention,  found  himself  in  the  most  seri- 


ous difficulties,  and  in  his  despair  was  on  the  point 
of  abandoning  the  whole  enterprise.  With  the  aid, 
however,  of  John  Faust — in  the  shape  of  advice  and 
money — he  managed  to  complete  his  work.  They 
printed  together  a  sort  of  vocabulary,  known  as  the 
**  Catholicon,"  in  characters  written  in  regular 
shape  on  tables  of  wood  and  with  composed  forms. 
But  they  could  make  no  use  of  these  plates  for  print- 
ing other  works,  as  the  letters  could  not  be  detached 
from  the  plates,  but  were  actually  carved  thereon. 
As  I  have  said,  other  inventors  more  ingenious  still 
followed,  and  they  found  out  a  method  of  casting 
(separately)  all  the  letters  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  To 
these  they  gave  the  name  of  matrices,  or  moulds, 
from  which  they  cast  the  letters  in  either  bronze  or 
brass,  which  should  have  the  hardness  necessary  to 
bear  the  work  of  the  press.  These  letters  were  pre- 
viously cut  by  them  with  their  hands ;  indeed,  some 
thirty  years  ago  I  heard  from  Peter  Schaefier,  of 
Gemsheim,  son-in-law  of  the  first  inventor  ( Z.^.  Faust), 
that  this  method  of  printing  ofiered  almost  insur- 
mountable difficulties  at  its  first  introduction.  Before 
they  got  to  the  end  of  the  third  sheet  of  the  Bible 
over  four  thousand  florins  had  been  spent.  But  this 
Peter  Schaefier,  who  was  first  a  workman  in  the  place, 
and  then  became  the  son-in-law  of  Faust,  the  first  in- 
ventor,  discovered  an  easier  fashion  of  casting  the 
letters,  and  fairly  completed  the  art,  bringing  it  to 
the  state  in  which  it  now  is." 

There  is  always  a  confusion  caused  by  the  modem 
use  of  the  word  **  printing,"  which  had  a  much 
stricter  meaning  in  the  early  days.  Printing  is  the 
Latin  pr enter e,  pressing  or  stamping ;  and  Gutenberg 
is  described  by  Trithemius  as  inventing  the  **  mem- 
orable art,  till  then  unknown,  of  printing  blocks  by 
the  aid  of  raised  characters" — that  is,  pressing  or 
stamping  them.  This  seems  to  lay  stress  on  the 
**  press"  element  as  the  essence  of  Gutenberg's  in- 
vention. We  are  then  told  of  the  enormous  difficul- 
ties encountered — all  the  money  expended  on  ex- 
periments that  failed — say  the  half-dozen  or  so  of 
wooden  tablets,  with  the  risk  of  constant  accidents, 
splits,  etc.  And  where  was  the  new  invention? 
Where  was  the  movability  of  the  types  ? 

According  to  this  view,  the  monk  makes  out  that 
Gutenberg  designed,  first,  carved  tablets  "with 
composed  forms,"  that  is,  with  regular  lines  and 
spaces,  instead  of  the  rudely  cut  memoranda  of  the 
block  books.  He  also  invented  the  notion  of  plac- 
ing these  tablets  in  a  regular  press,  so  that  an 
impression  could  be  got  by  regular  mechanical 
means,  and  on  both  sides  of  the  paper.  And  it  must 
be  said  that  the  passage  in  the  Cologne  Chronicle  as 
to  the  **prefiguration  of  the  art"  being  found  in  the 
Dutch  DonattiSy  as  printed  in  Holland,  also  on 
wooden  tablets,  seems  to  point  in  this  direction, 
Gutenberg's  plan  being  thus  shown  to  be  impractic- 
able. 

But   there  is  here  one  very  significant  passage, 
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which  contains  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  suggestion 
as  to  the  progress  of  the  work.  He  speaks  of  the 
di£Sculties  of  using  **  letters  cut  by  them  with  their 
hands,*'  and  says  that  before  they  got  to  the  end  of 
the  third  sheet — that  is,  about  the  eleventh  page — 
over  4,000  florins  had  been  expended ;  that  is,  they 
must  have  prepared,  say,  a  hundred  copies  of  each 
letter.  And  we  can  see  at  once  how  the  bill  for 
labor  and  material  would  have  fully  reached  this  sum. 
Such  cost  was  utterly  prohibitive.  Though  it  is 
added  that  Peter  Schaeffer's  device  of  casting  com- 
pletely solved  the  difficulty,  it  is  not  meant  that  the 
solution  was  found  during  the  progress  of  the  Bible, 
but  some  years  later,  for  the  Chronicler  is  merely 
summarising  the  stages  of  the  invention.  It  has 
been  calculated  that  though  they  expended  so  much 
on  the  first  three  sheets,  the  outlay  had  supplied 
them  with  almost  sufficient  t)rpe  to  go  on  with  the 
book  to  the  end,  though  in  a  slow  and  laborious 
fashion. 

Still  there  are  parts  of  this  account  that  are  most 
mystifying.  The  passage,  for  instance,  as  to  the 
**Catholicon,*'  described  as  having  been  printed 
from  tablets  of  wood,  the  letters  being  carved  on 
them,  and  of  course  immovable.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been  no  doubt  about  this,  from  the  positive 
statement  that  *'the  letters  could  not  be  detached 
from  the  plates.*'  It  may  be  said  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry  out  such  a  system  on  so  vast 
a  scale.  There  must  be  an  error  here.  Another 
difficult  and  perplexing  point  to  settle'is,  With  what 
sort  of  letters  was  it  printed  ?  Were  they  of  wood, 
or  cut  out  of  metal,  or  cast  in  lead  ?  It  is  admitted 
that  Schaeffer  did  not  discover  the  fashion  of  casting 
from  moulds  until  after  the  book  had  appeared,  and 
it  is  nearly  certain  that  letters  of  hard  metal  carved 
with  a  tool  were  used.  Had  they  a  stock  of,  say, 
12,000  of  these,  they  could  start  the  work,  print 
a  sheet  of  four  pages,  then  ** distribute"  and  begin 
afresh.  But  then  we  are  met  with  the  fresh  difficulty 
that  to  **cut"  12,000  letters  would  take  an  enor- 
mous time.  At  the  rate  of  half  a  dozen  a  day,  not 
2,000  in  the  year  would  be  produced — and  to  pro- 
duce the  12,000  characters  would  require  some  six 
years.  One  would  be  inclined  to  think  either  that 
they  managed  to  do  with  less  type  in  hand  or  dis- 
tributed after  printing  two  pages  instead  of  four. 
The  letters  seem  to  have  a  hard,  sharp  look,  as  if 
printed  from  bronze,  and  different  from  the  softened 
tone  resulting  from  lead  type. 

The  testimony  of  the  old  Cologne  Chronicle  has 
always  been  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  Coster  or  Dutch 
claimants.  This  was  published  by  one  Koetkoff  in 
1499,  within  forty  or  fifty  years  of  the  time. 

Under  date  of  1450  we  find  written :  **This  high 
and  worthy  art  was  invented  first  of  all  in  Mentz  in 
Germany,  and  the  first  discoverer  was  a  burgher  of 
that  city  who  was  bom  in  Strassburg"  (or  came 


from  Strassburg),  **  and  was  called  Joncke  Johan 
Gutenburch.  And  it  is  a  great  honor  to  the  Ger- 
man nation  that  such  ingenious  men  are  found  among 
them ;  and  it  took  place  about  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1440 ;  and  from  this  time  until  the  year  1450  the  art 
and  what  is  connected  with  it  was  being  investi- 
gated; and  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1450  it  was  a 
golden  year  (or  jubilee),  and  they  began  to  print, 
and  the  first  book  they  printed  was  the  Bible  in 
Latin.  It  was  printed  in  a  large  letter,  resembling 
the  letter  in  which  all  present  missals  are  printed. 
Although  the  art  was  discovered  in  Mentz  in  the 
manner  as  is  now  generally  used,  yet  the  first  pre- 
figuration  was  found  in  Holland,  in  the  Donatuses 
which  were  printed  there  before  that  time.  And 
from  these  Donatuses  the  beginning  of  the  art  was 
taken.  And  it  is  more  masterly  and  subtle  than  the 
ancient  manner  was,  and  by  far  more  ingenious.  .  . 
The  first  inventor  of  printing  was  a  citizen  of 
Mentz,  and  was  born  at  Strassburg,  and  called  John 
Gutenburch.  .  .  .  There  are  foolish  persons  who 
assert  that  printing  had  been  practised  before  Guten- 
berg ;  but  that  is  not  true,  and  no  specimens  are 
extant  in  any  country.  The  beginning  and  progress 
of  the  aforesaid  art  was  told  me  by  word  of  mouth 
by  the  worthy  Master  Ullrich  Zellof  Hanau,  printer, 
at  Cologne,  in  the  great  year  1499." 

This  prefigurement,  it  is  contended  by  the  Cos- 
terians,  or  Dutch  claimants,  was  an  admission  of 
their  claim.  But  ** prefigurement"  surely  means 
no  more  than  an  indication,  or,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
would  say,  **an  adumbration** — that  is,  probably 
some  attempt  was  made  to  improve  upon  the  block- 
book  system,  say  by  cutting  sentences,  or  even 
words,  out  of  the  blocks,  and  putting  them  together 
in  other  forms  and  combinations.  This  we  know 
was  actually  done  ;  and  that  no  more  is  intended  is 
shown  by  the  limitation  in  the  positive  passage 
about  ''the  foolish  persons  "  who  asserted  that  the 
invention  was  known  before  Gutenberg,  which  **is 
not  true,"  for  the  reason  that  no  specimens  were 
extant  in  any  country.  How  positive  and  distinct 
too  is  the  declaration  that  the  whole  story  had  been 
related  to  him  by  Ulrich  Zell  at  Hanau.  Zell  was 
one  of  Gutenberg*  s  own  workmen,  and  set  up  for 
himself  as  a  printer. 

It  is  indeed  a  perplexing  thing  to  decide  the  re- 
spective shares  of  the  different  inventors.  The  total 
testimonies  of  writers  within  a  century  of  Guten- 
berg's day  who  name  him  as  the  inventor,  and  give 
him  the  entire  credit,  are  some  sixty  or  seventy. 
The  popular  voice  of  the  world  has  joined  in  accept- 
ing this  judgment.  And  yet  it  is  open  to  some 
question.  What  did  he  invent?  In  the  case  of  the 
MSS.  every  letter  had  to  be  fashioned  for  the  occa- 
sion ;  in  that  of  the  block  books  it  was  the  same, 
only  they  implied  the  idea  of  multiplying  copies 
with  extraordinary  difficulty,  and  also  the  notion  of 
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"pressing"  or  stamping.  Gutenberg  certainly  de- 
vised the  regular  press,  and  made  that  part  of  the 
process  easy.  Then  as  to  the  letters,  as  he  certainly 
conceived  the  idea  of  movable  letters  that  could  be 
arranged  and  rearranged,  but  seems  to  have  got  lit- 
tle further.  These  letters  were  not  to  be  obtained, 
and  could  not  be  fashioned;  and  it  was  Peter 
Schaeffer  who  found  the  way  to  do  so,  and  at  once 
made  printing  feasible.  Suppose  the  inventor  of  a 
locomotive  had  merely  discovered  that  carriages 
could  be  moved  by  steam,  but  could  not  discover 
any  method  of  applying  the  movement  to  the 
wheels;  the  invention  would  have  been  useless. 
The  person  who  thought  of  the  crank  had  certainly 
an  important  share  in  the  invention. 

Gutenberg  must  have  gone  on  for  a  long  time — 
certainly  for  ten  years — during  which  period  he 
spent  his  all  and  two  advances  of  eight  hundred 
guilders,  each  supplied  by  Fust.  The  latter,  it  is 
clear  from  his  later  partnership  with  Schaeffer,  and 
the  attaching  his  own  name  to  his  book,  must  him- 
self have  been  a  printer,  and  have  thrown  himself 
into  his  work.  From  this  long  delay  and  expendi- 
ture it  is  plain  that  Gutenburg  was  anything  but 
practical,  and  could  not  get  forward.  He  must  have 
been  helped  by  readier  intellects  than  his  own.  It 
has  been  debated  whether  Schaeffer,  the  workman, 
had  any  share  in  the  production  of  the  Bible.  It  is 
stated  that  his  name  is  found  among  the  witnesses 
at  the  trial ;  but  as  after  the  rupture  Fust  at  once 
began  to  print  for  himself,  with  Schaeffer' s  co-op- 
eration, it  seems  certain  that  he  must  have  helped 
in  the  production  of  the  Bible.  Further,  we  find 
in  that  book  the  same  perfect  and  masterly  treat- 
ment of  details  which  is  foupd  in  his  other  works. 

Peter,  however,  we  can  trade  to  Paris  in  the  year 
1449,  where  he  was  acting  as  copyist.  In  the  de- 
stroyed Strassburg  Library  was  preserved  a  writing 
of  his  :  **  Here  is  the  end  of  all  the  books,  old  as 
well  as  new,  completed  by  me,  Peter  of  Gernsheim, 
and  also  of  Mentz,  in  the  year  1449,  in  the  illustri- 
ous city  of  Paris."  A  fac -simile  of  this  writing  is 
preserved,  which  is  not  in  the  ** current"  hand,  but 
the  letters  are  elaborately  formed  and  of  artistic 
shape.  This  characteristically  shows  that  he  had  a 
taste  for  designing  letters ;  and  we  can  see  here,  too, 
an  indication  of  his  presence  at  Mentz,  when  the 
first  book  was  being  engendered,  for  he  says :  *  *  Here 
is  the  end  of  all  the  books,''  &c.,  that  is,  he  had 
finished  his  copying  **job,"  and  might  have  been 
thinking  of  returning  to  Germany. 

One  Joh.  Frid.  Faustus,  of  Aschaffenburg,  thus 
testifies  for  Peter  Schaeffer,  quoting  from  family  pa- 
pers. He  was  no  doubt  of  the  family  of  the  print- 
ing Fust :  **  Peter,  perceiving  his  master's  design, 
and  being  himself  ardently  desirous  to  improve  the 
art,  found  out,  by  the  good  providence  of  God,  the 
method  of  cutting  characters  in  a  matrix,  so  that 
the  letters  might  be  easily  cast.     He  secretly  cut 


letters  for  the  whole  alphabet,  and  showed  his  master 
his  matrices.  But  there  were  as  many  difficulties 
with  these  letters  as  with  the  wooden  ones,  the 
metal  being  too  soft  to  bear  the  force  of  the  im- 
pression, which  was  remedied  by  mixing  the  metal 
with  some  hard  substance."  It  is  said  that  the 
**  Durandus  "  of  1849  was  the  first  book  printed  on 
this  ** casting"  system.  There  was,  however,  only 
one  size  of  these  letters,  the  larger  sort  being  of  the 
old  cut  t5T)e.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that  our 
early  printers  should  have  selected  for  their  first 
coup  d'essai  such  a  tremendous  undertaking  as  the 
Bible — a  gigantic  business  from  its  length,  and  the 
labor  involved.  Modem  printers  will  tell  us  that 
there  is  no  more  serious  *  *  job. '  *  On  a  recent  calcula- 
tion made  from  a  quarto  Septuagint  I  found  that  it 
contained  1,050  columns,  106  lines  in  each  column, 
seyen  or  eight  words  in  each  line,  making  nigh  half 
a  million  of  words.  To  put  it  all  together,  there 
would  be  required  about  a  million  and  three-quar- 
ters of  characters,  letters,  **ems,"  spacings,  &c. 

But  before  bringing  out  this  Bible  the  partners 
made  a  successful  trial-piece  of  their  process  by 
issuing  a  sort  of  fly-leaf,  a  Papal  **  Indulgence," 
dated  1454.  >  It  is  not  possible  that  they  received  a 
commission  from  the  Holy  See  to  print  these  docu- 
ments, for  the  invention  was  not  forward  enough, 
nor  in  shape  at  all.  They  had,  of  course,  seen  the 
paper  in  manuscript  on  the  church  doors,  and 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  stroke  of  business  to 
put  it  in  type.  They  left  blank  spaces  which  could 
be  filled  with,  the  names  of  the  place  and  of  the  re- 
cipient or  purchaser,  so  that  it  could  be  issued  in 
various  towns.  The  lynx-eyed  bibliographers,  your 
Henry  Bradshaws  and  others,  have  scrutinized  these 
papers,  and  have  found  that  the  actual  types  of  the 
42-line  Bible  of  1455  were  used  for  the  large  letters, 
and  that  in  another  Indulgence  the  large  type  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  ** 36-line"  or  Bamber 
Bible. 

The  date  of  the  first  Bible  which  can  be  clearly 
ascertained  by  external  circumstances  is  almost  pos- 
itively fixed  by  a  curious  little  record.  In  the  Na- 
tional Library  at  Paris  there  is  a  copy  which  had 
been  given  to  a  professional  illuminator  to  decorate 
and  bind,  and  he  set  down  this  tribute  to  himself  at 
the  end  of  vol.  ii.  :-  **This  book  was  illuminated, 
bound,  and  completed  by  me,  Henry  Cremer,  Vicar 
of  the  Collegiate  Church  of  S.  Stephen,  Mentz,  in 
the  year  1456."  This  shows  that  the  printers 
"gave  out"  the  book  to  be  adorned  ;  also  that  the 
Vicar  put  the  sheets  together  and  did  the  binding. 

The  book,  it  is  believed,  took  about  four  years  to 
produce,  and  when  it  appeared  must  have  struck  all 
with  astonishment.  Taking  it  into  our  hands,  as  I 
did  at  one  of  the  late  sales,  we  might  expect  a  rude, 
imperfect  thing,  like  all  first  attempts — such  as  the 
lump  of  old  iron  in  South  Kensington,  the  first 
steam  engine.     Instead  we  have  a  superb  piece  of 
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work,  complete,  finbhed,  and  all  but  perfect — the 
envy  of  modem  printers.  Says  Hallam  in  a  fine 
passage  :  *'  It  is  a  very  striking  circumstance  that 
the  high-minded  inventors  of  this  great  art  tried  at 
the  very  outset  so  bold  a  flight  as  the  printing  of  an 
entire  Bible,  and  executed  it  with  astonishing  suc- 
cess. It  was  Minerva  leaping  on  earth  in  her  divine 
strength  and  radiant  armor.  The  Mazarin  Bible 
is  printed  with  strong  black  ink  and  tolerably  hand- 
some, but  with  some  want  of  uniformity,  which  has 
led  to  a  doubt  whether  the  letters  were  cast.  We 
may  in  imagination  see  this  venerable  and  splendid 
volume,  leading  up  the  crowded  myriads  of  its  fol- 
lowers and  imploring  as  it  were  a  blessing  on  the 
new  art  by  dedicating  its  first-fruits  to  Heaven," 
What  was  the  secret  of  this  marvellous  success  all 
at  once  it  is  hard  to  say,  but  the  course  of  printing 
displays  many  such  miracles.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
the  Bible,  as  it  is  the  most  universally  read,  should 
have  been  the  first  of  all  the  books.  By  an  odd  coinci- 
dence, the  writer  of  these  lines  was  giving  a  lec- 
ture, the  very  night  of  the  sale  of  this  Bible,  before 
the  Historical  Research  Society,  and  almost  came 
from  the  auction  room  to  tell  the  tale  of  the  First 
book.  The  bibliographers  cannot  quite  agree  as  to 
what  should  be  the  correct  number  of  pages  in  the 
volumes.  Panzer  counts  321  and  316  in  vols.  i.  and 
ii..  Van  Praet  312  in  vol.  ii.  In  the  Vienna  Na- 
tional  Library,  and  also  at  Munich,  are  copies  which 
have  four  folios  at  the  beginning  containing  a  sum- 
mary of  all  the  chapters.  These  are  wanting  in 
in  other  copies.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  caprice 
about  the  lines  in  each  page.  We  also  hear  of  the 
**  42-line  Bible,"  and  later  of  the  36-line  Bible.  In 
the  first  nine  pages  we  find  forty  lines  in  each  page, 
in  the  tenth  forty-one,  and  in  each  of  the  rest  forty- 
two  lines  per  page'.  There  are  two  columns  in  each 
page ;  there  are  641  leaves  in  the  book,  which  makes 
1,282  pages  in  all — a  stupendous  business.  This 
change  of  the  number  of  lines  from  forty-two  to 
forty  and  forty-one  lines  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  type  was  recast  with  the  same  **face," 
though  the  **  body"  was  made  smaller,  so  that  more 
letters  could  be  accommodated  in  the  page.  Thus 
forty-two  lines  were  fitted  in  the  space  which  had 
before  held  only  forty  or  forty-one. 

The  type  is  of  the  ** missal"  tind— that  is,  tall, 
narrow,  German  text  letters,  put  very  closely  to- 
gether, to  be  contrasted  with  the  coarse  and  burly 
** Gothic"  letter  later  in  fashion.  This  German  or 
Gothic  letter  was  in  vogue  for  some  twenty  years, 
and  was  naturally  adopted  in  imitation  of  the  com- 
mon manuscript  letter.  With  it  were  also  adopted 
the  confusing  ** contractions"  of  handwriting — ^the 
stroke  over  the  consonant  to  signify  a  vowel,  &c. 
It  was  not  until  1468  or  1469  that  the  Venetian 
printers  introduced  the  elegant  Roman  letter  now 
universal,  which  they  saw  on  the  inscribed  tablets 
and  Roman  arches  about  them.    The  ink  is  of  a  rich 


lustrous  ebony  tint.  There  is  also  red  ink  used, 
which  involved  two  printings — always  a  nice  matter  in 
such  operations. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  a  portion  of  the  work  was 
deliberately  left  to  be  completed  by  hand  and  filled 
up  in  manuscript.     We  can  understand  the  reason 
for  leaving  spaces  for  the  capitals;  but  the  head- 
lines, titles  of  chapters,  and  ''explicits"  at  end  of 
each  division  are  all  written  in.     It  might  seem  just 
as  easy  to  put  these  in  print.     Printers  declare  that 
nothing  can  surpass  the  exactness  of  the  "  register" 
— that  is,  the  mathematical  precision  with  which  the 
lines  on  both  sides  of  the  page  correspond.     There 
are  no  ** signs,"   ** catch  words"   or   ** numerals." 
The  lines  of  red  printing  are  found  in  the  body  of  the 
work.    The  Prologue  to  Genesis — *  *  Incipit  plogus  " 
— is  thus  ushered  in  ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Pro- 
logue comes  the  title  to  Genesis,  also  in  red,     There 
is  no  more  red-ink  printing,  but  in  most  copies  the 
other  titles  are  put  in  with  the  pen  in  red.     It  is 
wonderful,  by  the  way,  what  an  effect  of  color  and 
variety  was  produced  in  these  old  tomes  by  the  use 
of  '  *  illumination,"  as  it  was  called.    The  artist  went 
over  the  whole  with  his  stylus — dashing  in  a  flowery 
letter  in  red,  now  one  in  blue,  now  a  curved  line, 
now  a  flourish — ^the  whole  being  regulated  to  pro- 
duce an  artistic  effect.     The  "punctuation,"   if  it 
can  be  so  called,  is  of  an  elementary  kind,  stops 
seeming  to  be  put  down  capriciously  here  and  there, 
as  presbyterum  .  de  omnilnis  divine  .  kistorie.    The 
dot  on  the  **  i"  is  denoted  by  a  little  crook  like  the 
letter  **c"  placed  on  its  side;  divided  words   are 
I  linked  by  a  couple  of  slanting  dashes.     De  Bure 
thinks  that  he  recognizes  the  same  type  that  is  used 
in  the  great  later  ** monuments,"  the  ** Speculum" 
and  the  Psalter,  but  it  is  believed  that  this  is  not  the 
case.  • 

The  wonder  of  wonders  is  that  we  should  actually 
find  the  watermarks  in  the  fine  stout  paper,  and 
there  are  four  kinds  :  the  bull's  head  surmounted  by 
a  stick,  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  a  simple  head  ;  a 
small  bull,  his  feet  forward,  and  placed  between  col- 
umns ;  and  a  bunch  of  grapes. 

The  most  careless  study  of  the  letters — the  fac- 
simile of  which  is  given  by  Dr.  Dibdin — will  show 
that  they  were  printed  from  cut  metal  types,  not 
cast.  There  is  clearly  the  attempt  to  make  each  let- 
ter (of  the  same  kind)  uniform,  but  each  varies 
more  or  less,  exactly  as  one  would  expect  in  the  case 
of  a  carved  letter.  Here  a  bit  more  of  the  metal  is 
taken  away  than  was  intended,  and  there  the  line  is 
not  quite  straight,  the  tool  having  slipped.  One 
might  feel  a  conviction  as  to  all  this,  and  be  certain 
that  the  Mazarin  Bible  was  made  with  cut  or  carved- 
out  letters. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  Schaefler's  plan 
of  casting  the  letters  from  moulds  was  an  all-impor- 
tant idea,  without  which  little  or  nothing  could  have 
been  done  with  printing.    Nay,  one  might  almost 
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go  further,  that  it  was  the  really  essential  element 
in  printing.  With  the  letters  carved,  one  might  as  well 
have  gone  back  to  manuscript  writing.  You  could 
change  them ;  but  they  were  so  few,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  manufacture  was  so  slow  and  costly,  that 
very  few  books  could  have  appeared.  SchaeflFer's 
ideas  set  no  limit  to  the  number.  You  might  have 
scores  of  A's  and  B's  as  fast  as  the  melted  lead 
would  run  into  the  mould,  while  to  cut  one  single 
letter  became  a  long  and  laborious  operation.  Very 
lately  some  American  inventors  have  contrived  what 
they  call  a  logotype  machine.  The  principle  is  that 
distribution  being  slow  and  costly,  it  would  be 
cheaper  to  melt  down  the  letters,  and  by  one  act 
recast  them  anew  and  put  them  in  their  places. 
This  is  actually  done.  The  question,  therefore, 
may  be  fairly  discussed  whether  a  really  imji^ortant 
share  of  the  credit  of  the  discovery  should  not  be 
allotted  to  the  ingenius  Schaeffer,  who,  beyond 
question,  brought  the  invention  **  into  circulation,** 
as  it  were.  And  this  suggestion  goes  far  to  explain 
the  constant  claims  the  Schaeffers  put  forward  dur- 
ing generations  to  the  credit  of  having  discovered 
the  most  important  part  of  the  process. 

Some  of  the  more  important  copies  which  have 
appeared  for  sale  of  late  years  are  the  Perkins 
(1875),  on  vellum,  which  brought  ;^3,400 ;  that  on 
paper,  ;^2,690.  The  Syston  Park  copy,  belonging 
to  Sir  John  Thorold,  was  sold  in  1884  for  ;^3,900, 
and  resold  at  the  Makellar  sale,  1898,  for  jC^,9$o. 
Lord  Crawford's  copy,  in  1887,  brought  ;^2,65o; 
and  Lord  Hopetoun's,  in  1889,  ;^2,ooo.  In  1897-8 
Mr.  Quaritch  was  offering  the  **  Perkins"  for  sale — 
a  well-known  copy  which  passed,  at  the  sale  of  1873, 
to  Lord  Ashburnham  for  ;^3,400,  and  was  now  or 
lately  tendered  for  ;^5,ooo.  (The  difference  in  price 
would  not  pay  for  the  accrued  interest).  Apart 
from  its  typographical  merits,  this  is  richly  set  off 
and  adorned  by  123  richly  colored  miniature  initials 
and  decorative  borderings,  with  birds,  flowers, 
fruits,  monkeys,  grotesques,  &c.  It  has  an  early 
binding  (circa  1500)  of  thick  wooden  boards  (real 
board),  covered  with  stamped  leather,  having  metal 
bosses — **  bullet  defying,"  Dibdin  says — ^put  on  by 
the  original  binder.  It  is  surprising  what  beau- 
tiful artistic  effects  were  produced  by  this  mixture 
of  type  and  pictures.  The  blank  compartment, 
where  the  initial  was  to  be  put,  seemed  to  be  a 
challenge  to  the  artist;  the  black  rows  of  type 
seemed  a  foil  to  the  rest ;  and  he  filled  the  spaces 
with  some  elegant  little  pictures  of  extraordinary 
effect,  considering  their  size.  With  the  borders, 
&c.,  he  **  let  himself  go,"  dashing  down  the  mar- 
gins with  flourishings,  often  straying  it  on  the  type 
itself.  The  letter  was  often  in  gold  burnished,  as 
in  the  Venetian  ** Pliny."  This  gold  is  as  bright, 
fresh,  and  dazzling  as  it  was  four  hundred  years 
ago.  It  reads,  **ater  Ambrosius,'*  of  course,  for 
*  Tater  Ambrosius,  * '  space  being  left  for  a  capital  *  'P, " 


which  was  to  be  put  in  by  the  scribe  or  miniaturist, 
whose  profession  was  not  extinguished  by  the  in- 
vention. This  was  part  of  the  typographers'  sys- 
tem, who,  it  was  said,  tried  to  pass  off  their  work  as 
manuscript.  And  the  purchasers  were  thought  to 
favor  the  notion,  as  they  could  not  believe  that  the 
prodigy  of  printing  could  be  wrought  save  by  magic. 

There  is  no  date  of  publication  or  name  of  printer 
or  place.  Both  the  place  and  date  of  publication 
and  publisher's  name  are  after  all  by  no  means 
essential  to  a  book  where  matter  is  presumed  to 
suffice  for  itself.  The  date  or  place  does  not  increase 
the  interest,  though  it  might  be  the  author's  busi- 
ness to  announce  the  date.  Though  the  Schaeffers 
were  precise  in  giving  date  and  place,  it  is  curious 
to  find  what  a  large  number  of  their  early  *'  fifteen- 
ers"  are  marked  **s.  a.  et  1.,"  that  is,  sine  anno  et 
loco,  in  the  catalogues.  Many  of  Mentelin's  and 
Zell's  and  A.  Sorg's  are  thus  undistinguished. 

The  art  of  **  collation  "  of  books  has  become  quite 
scientific  in  the  hands  of  the  bibliographers.  Ordinary 
folk  imagine  that  to  collate  it  is  necessary  to  put 'the 
two  works  side  by  side,  and  thus  ascertain  if  they  cor- 
respond :  but  by  the  rules  of  collation  the  terms  of 
description  may  become  so  strict  and  accurate  as  not 
to  need  the  actual  presence  of  the  original  work. 
The  owner  has  only  to  compare  the  description  with 
his  copy. 

No  one  can  conceive  the  amount  of  learning  and 
of  regular  scientific  exploration  that  has  been  ap- 
plied to  the  point  of  settling  the  priority  in  date  of 
these  early  volumes.  For  the  first  of  all  the  book  is 
dateless,  and  after  the  first  four  or  five  **  monu- 
ments," which  are  regularly  dated,  the  early  German 
printers  did  not  care  to  date  their  volumes.  Fust 
first  and  the  Schaeffers  later  were  always  scrupulous 
in  this  matter.  Butrthe  ingenuity  of  tests,  the  re- 
search displayed  by  the  Hessels,  Bradleys,  and 
other  modems  in  actually  tracing  the  types  from  one 
book  to  the  other,  and  thus  establishing  a  connec- 
tion, is  wonderftil. 

It  is  a  disastrous  thing  to  have  to  record  that 
after  this  triumphant  success  we  find  the  unlucky 
inventor  at  once  engaged  in  a  lawsuit  with  his  part- 
ner— who  wished  to  recover  his  advances — in  which 
poor  Gutenberg  was  cast  in  damages.  All  the  pa- 
pers of  this  process  have  been  preserved,  with  the 
names  and  testimony  of  the  witnesses,  and  the  de- 
cree of  the  judges.  We  may  indeed  speculate  how 
it  was  that  Fust,  if  he  were  partner  in  the  venture, 
could  make  a  claim  for  reimbursement ;  but  the  fact 
was,  the  sums  were  advanced,  not  to  print  the  book, 
but  to  help  Gutenberg  to  make  his  researches.  The 
total  demand  was  for  about  2,000  florins  or  guilders. 
A  decree  was  given  in  November,  1455 — apparently 
the  year  in  which  the  Bible  **came  out" — that 
Gutenberg  should  furnish  an  account  of  all  pay- 
ments and  receipts  for  their  joint  interests,  and  tl\at 
ftirther  sums  owing  must  be  repaid  with  interest. 
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It  proved  that  there  was  a  large  balance  against 
him,  to  meet  which  his  stock — types,  presses,  &c. — 
were  taken  possession  of  by  Fust,  and  Gutenberg 
was  ejected  from  his  Franciscan  Street  o£Sce. 

Gutenberg's  record  of  work  is  not  a  long  one, 
consisting  of  the  first  Bible,  the  "Catholicon"  afore- 
said, and  some  three  tracts,  one  of  which,  **Math- 
aeus  de  Cracovia,"  was  lately  in   Mr.   Quaritch's 
hands.     It  is  a  small  quarto  tract  of  some  40  pp., 
and  closes  in  a  devotional  way,  praying  **that  there 
may  be  no  evil  or  scandalous  habit  for  ever  and 
ever.     Amen.*'     The  last  words  are  a  descriptive 
treatise  of  **  Reason  and  Conscience,"  **on  the  tak- 
ing of  the  healthful  food  of  the  Body  of  our  Lord 
Jhesu  Christi.    Finit.  * '    Again  the  same  self-denying 
modesty.     The    text  is  is  in  dialogue  form,    be- 
tween   Reason    and    Conscience.     But  spaces   are 
left    at   the    beginning    of   each    speech   for  the 
names  ** Reason,'*  &c.,  which  are  filled  in  with  pen 
and  ink.     The  identical  type  of  the  **Catholicon" 
is  used,  and  the  handwriting  is  the  same  as  in  that 
work.     And  thus  the  book  is  brought  into  connec- 
tion with  the  printer.     This  **Catholicon"  suggests 
yet  another  problem,  which  I  have  not  seen  touched 
upon.     Gutenberg  having  lost  all  his  stock  of  types, 
where  did  he  get  his  new  stock  for  this  bulky  book ; 
and  how  was  it  fashioned  ?    He  could  not  have  pro- 
duced it  by  his  old  method  of   ** cutting   out"   or 
**  punching" — he  had  no  money ;  nor  was  he  likely 
to  have  helped  himself  to  Schaeffer's  new  device  of 
lead  castings.     The  latter  would  assuredly  have 
secured  himself  by  a  ** privilege"  or  patent.     This 
seems  a  little  perplexing. 

What  time  Gutenberg  closed  his  agitated  and  dis- 
appointing life  is  not  certain.  It  is  known  that  he 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  Prince-Bishop,  and 
received  from  him  some  honor  and  emolument.  Dr. 
Humery,  Syndic  of  Mentz  at  the  time,  on  February 
24,  1468,  gave  a  receipt  to  the  Archbishop  for  vari- 
ous **  formes  "  of  tjrpes  and  other  materials  that  had 
been  the  property  of  Gutenberg ;  which  furnishes 
fair  proof  that  he  had  died  a  little  before. 

The  new  firm  of  Fust  &  Shaeffer  was  ** pushful," 
and.  the  partners  found  their  way  to  Paris,  bringing 
with  them  a  stock  of  their  second  Bible  of  1462,  the 
first  with  .a  date,  which  they  ofiered  for  forty 
crowns  a  copy.  One  of  the  legends  is  that  they 
tried  to  pass  them  as  manuscript ;  but  a  glance  at  the 
Colophon  completely  disproves  this,  as  it  states  that 
the  work  was  not  **done  by  either  pen,  reed,  or 
stylus,  but  with  metal  letters."  Some  years  before 
this  visit  King  Charles  VII.  had  heard  of  "the  new 
invention  for  stamping  off  books  made  by  one 
Messire  Gutenberg,  Chevalier,  residing  at  Mentz," 
and  despatched  Jenson,  the  famous  printer  of  Venice, 
to  Germany,  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  This  was 
about  1458. 

They  had  an  agent  in  Paris,  one  Statthoen,  who 
died  in  1475,  when  by  the  laws  all  their  property, 


they  being  foreigners,  passed  to  the  King.  This 
King,  however,  was  Louis  IX.,  who  very  gener- 
ously restored  the  money,  for  their  stock  had  been 
sold  for  over  2,000  crowns.  In  it  he  talks  of  their 
invention  as  **  stamped  writing,"  a  very  good  defini- 
tion, for  the  word  "printing"  is  very  ambiguous; 
and  describes  them  as  having  made  plusieurs  baulx 
livers  singuliers  et  exquiz. 

At  the  end  of  most  of  Schaeffer  &  Fust's  tomes 
we  find  the  escutcheon  of  the  firm  in  red  :  a  quaint 
device,  two  shields  together  with  some  mysterious 
devices  in  white.  Some  have  thought  that  these 
were  their  coats-of-arms,  and  one  Fabricius  has  com- 
pared them  with  the  heraldic  records  at  Frankfort, 
and  says  they  correspond.  He  interprets  the  first 
device  as  a  St.  Andrew's  Cross,  and  the  second,  a 
chevron,  as  a  Greek  "lambra."  It  is  curious  that 
■  even  in  such  early  books  we  should  find  a  printers' 
device ;  evidence  certainly  of  the  pride  they  felt  in 
executing  so  prodigious  and  novel  a  task,  for  which 
they  claimed  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  Fust  was  a  printer 
himself.  That  he  took  the  business  seriously  is 
evident  from  his  Colophon  to  the  edition  of  Cicero's 
* 'Offices,"  issued  in  1465,  where  he  declared  that  he, 
John  Fust,  by  means  of  this  most  lovely  art,  **and 
the  hand  of  my  boy  (puer)  Peter,  had  happily  ac- 
complished the  work."  There  is  a  rather  lofty  tone 
here,  as  coming  from  the  head  of  the  firm ;  but  it  is 
clear  from  this  that  Fust  was  an  equitable  man,  and 
gave  credit  where  it  was  due,  as  he  would  have  done 
in  the  case  of  Gutenberg  had  he  thought  him  en- 
titled to  the  credit. 

Some  two  years  after  the  partners  separated,  in 
1457,  Fust  and  Peter  Schaeffer,  we  may  presume, 
brought  out  their  second  work,  which  is  considered 
the  most  stupenduous  effort  of  the  press,  allowing 
for  its  then  resources.  This  was  the  **  Grand 
Psalter,"  or  Chaunt  Book,  which  in  every  depart- 
ment excites  astonishment  and  admiration.  It  is 
the  rarest  and  most  costly  of  these  ** prehistoric" 
books,  and  turns  up  for  sale  perhaps  once  in  half  a 
century.  The  all-conquering  Quaritch  had  of  course 
a  copy,  which  was  valued  at  ;^6,ooo.  **This  fine 
book  of  decretals,  issued  in  the  noble  city  of  Mentz, 
on  which  the  ever-glorious  Almighty  has  deigned  to 
prefer  and  to  exalt  beyond  all  other  nations  of  the 
earth  with  the  gracious  gift  of  the  art  of  printing — 
not  done  with  a  metal  pen  and  ink,  but  fashioned 
by  the  splendid  invention  of  that  venerated  man 
Peter  Schaeffer."    Thus  the  Colophon. 

One  of  the  miracles  connected  with  it  which  has 
never  yet  been  solved  was  how  the  large  florid  ini- 
tials, each  some  inches  square,  were  contrived  to  be 
printed  in  two  colors.  A  suggestion  has  been  made 
that  this  was  contrived  by  making  the  block  in  two 
pieces — ^an  outer  and  an  inner — the  latter  being 
dropped  in  later.  I  believe  the  real  solution  is  the 
simplest,  that  the  two  portions  were  inked  simul- 
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taneously,  there  being  only  one  printing.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  must  be  said  that  a  portion  of  the 
block  has  been  found  to  be  used  in  another  book. 
The  fine  flowing  lines  in  this  initial,  their  closeness 
together,  the  absence  of  clogging,  add  to  the  per- 
plexity. 

These  decorated  **  capitals'*  were  of  extraordinary 
size — three  inches  and  a  half  in  height.  Mr.  Bul- 
mer,  the  eminent  English  printer,  offered  an  ingen- 
ious suggestion  as  to  how  they  were  printed,  namely, 
by  stencilling  ;  and  there  is  present,  certainly,  some- 
thing of  the  **  stiff"  look  of  that  process. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  types  fashioned 
at  such  cost  and  trouble  would  have  done  further 
service  in  the  successive  volumes.  Both  Gutenberg 
and  Fust  printed  fresh  books ;  but  the  fact  is,  these 
types  practically  disappeared  with  the  year  1480, 
when  portions  are  to  be  recognised  in  certain  books. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the  Schaeffer 
firm  gradually  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  they 
were  the  sole  inventors.  We  find  at  the  end  of 
their  earlier  books  what  is  callied  **the  Colophon," 
a  method  devised  by  the  printers  for  getting  credit 
for  their  share  of  the  work ;  and  it  was  by  the  aid  of 
this  machinery  that  Schaeffer  and  his  successors 
contrived  to  register  their  claims.  Thus  I  have 
now  before  me,  in  my  own  collection,  a  noble  vol- 
ume of  ** decretals,"  dated  1484,  matchless  in  exe- 
cution, which  has  this  passage  at  the  end: 

**  This  chronicle  was  printed  and  finished  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  151 5,  on  the  Vigil  of  S.  Margaret 
the  Virgin,  in  the  noble  and  famous  city  of  Mentz, 
where  was  first  discovered  this  art  of  printing.  It 
is  printed  by  John  Schaeffer,  descendant  of  that  dis- 
tinguished man  John  Fusth,  citizen  of  Mentz,  and 
the  first  author  of  the  famous  art.  He  it  was  who, 
at  length,  by  his  own  proper  genius,  began  to  work 
out  the  plan  in  the  year  1450,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Emperor  Frederic  and  that  of  the  most  Rev.  the 
Prince-Bishop  of  Mentz.  In  the  year  1452,  helped 
by  the  Divine  grace,  he  brought  it  into  practical 
form"  (then,  in  parenthesis)  **much  helped  by  many 
minor  subsidiary  inventions  of  Peter  Schaeffer,  his 
assistant  and  adopted  son,  to  whom  he  even  gave 
his  daughter,  Christina  Fusthina,  as  a  fit  reward  for 
his  many  labors  and  devices." 

Here  is  not  a  word  of  Gutenberg,  and  the  whole 
credit  is  claimed  for  Schaeffer.  As  years  passed  by, 
and  others  of  the  family  succeeded,  the  same  claim 
was  even  more  strongly  urged.  Thus,  in  a  sort  of 
Chronicle  published  by  them  in  15 15,  we  read  at 
the  end  : 

The  Colophon  to  their  second  Bible  of  1462, 
always  spoken  of  as  the  ** first  Bible  with  a  date," 
is  in  very  guarded  terms.  Gutenberg's  name  is  of 
course  passed  over.  They  here  certainly  make  no 
claim  to  anjrthing  except  making  use  of  the  inven- 
tion. "  This  present  work,  by  the  means  of  the  in- 
vention of  printing,  or  character  markings  without 


any  strokes  of  the  pen  ;  and  being  thus  designed  in 
the  city  of  Mentz,  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  by  the 
labors  of  John  Fust,  of  the  same  city,  also  of  Peter 
Schoeffer,  clerk,  of  the  same  diocese,  was  finished 
on  the  Vigil  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary." 
As  we  have  seen,  Trithemius,  the  monk,  tells  us 
that  he  knew  Peter  Schaeffer,  and  was  told  by  him 
the  whole  story  of  the  invention,  **  some  thirty  years 
ago,"  i,e,  in  1484,  so  that  he  must  have  been  a  very 
young  fellow  at  the  time.  It  is  clear  that  he  alto- 
gether accepted  Schaeffer's  view,  and  was  firmly 
persuaded  that  he  was  the  real  and  only  inventor. 
Schaeffer,  too,  was  Trithemius's  printer  and  pub- 
lisher. We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  find  in 
another  work  of  Trithemius,  a  **  Compendium 
Brevium,"  in  1505,  this  deliberate  claim  put  forward 
by  the  Schaeffer  firm : 

*' Printed  and  completed  is  this  present  Book  of 
Chronicles  in  the  year  15 15,  on  the  Vigil  of  Mar- 
garet the  Virgin.  In  the  great  and  famous  city  of 
Mentz,  the  first  discoverer  of  this  art  of  printing. 
By  John  Schoeffer,  grandson  of  that  erst  distinguished 
man  John  Fusth,  citizen  of  Mentz,  first  introducer 
of  this  famous  art,  who  once  began,  out  of  his  own 
genius,  to  devise  the  art  of  printing,  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord's  nativity  1450  ;  in  the  reign  of  Frederick 
III.,  during  the  Bishopric  of  Theodore  of  Erspach, 
Prince.  About  the  year  1452,  with  the  aid  of 
Divine  grace,  he  succeeded  in  perfecting  it "  (still 
Fusth), 

It  will  be  noticed  that  Gutenberg  is  utterly  ignored 
and  put  aside,  I  believe  in  good  faith,  on  the  ground 
that  Schaeffer  had  made  the  art  what  it  was.  Fur- 
ther, at  the  end  of  the  Breviary,  issued  in  1505,  we 
have  the  firm  announcing  that  it  was  printed  at  the 
**cost  and  labour  of  the  worthy  and  vigilant  John 
Schoeffer,  whose  grandsire  was  the  first  who  discov- 
ered or  invented  the  art  of  printing." 
.  We  find,  however,  with  an  odd  caprice,  one  of  the 
Schaeffers,  in  1505,  in  his  **Livy,"  actually  giving 
Gutenberg  his  full  share  of  credit,  and  speaking  of 
**the  wondrous  typographical  art  discovered  by  the 
gifted  John  Gutenberg,  and  later  improved  and 
brought  into  practical  form  for  those  coming  after 
by  John  Fust  and  Peter  Schaeffer." 

These  measured  words  seem  to  allot  to  each  part- 
ner his  proper  share  in  the  invention :  to  Gutenberg 
the  idea,  to  Fust  the  cost  and  labor,  to  Schaeffer 
the  study  and  development.  It  may  seem  incon- 
sistent with  the  ignoring,  in  the  same  year,  of 
Gutenberg's  claim.  But  it  may  be  that  this  very 
declaration  had  brought  out  corrections  from  sur- 
vivors, who  might  have  suggested  that  they  were 
giving  too  much  credit  to  Gutenberg.  At  all 
events,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  allow  him  no  more 
than  the  bare  **  invention,"  while  they  take  to 
themselves  all  the  glory  of  the  labor,  cost,  investi- 
gation, study,  and  elaboration  which  was  brought 
to  the  affair. 
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A  tiTERARY  DINNER. 


Schaeffer  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
a  sort  of  **  privilege"  for  publishing  this  edition  of 
"lyivy/*  a  handsome  illustrated  book,  and  in  the 
privilege  the  Emperor  is  made  to  say  that  *'he  has 
learned  and  been  advised,  on  the  faith  of  worthy 
testimonies,"  that  the  invention  was  made  by  his 
(Schaeflfer*s)  grandfather. 

Gutenberg,  it  is  plain,  was  a  very  devout  man, 
and  was  certainly  chastened  by  his  many  trials.  In 
his  few  works  we  find  the  Colophon,  which  in  its 
tone  offers  a  wonderful  contrast  to  the  extdting  and 
self-laudatory  tone  of  Fust  and  Schaeffer.  When 
he  issued  his  *'Catholicon,**  a  bulky  work  of  over 
seven  hundred  pages,  which  will  not  compare  with 
the  magnificent  Psalter  of  his  rivals,  he  added  this 
modest  epigraph  : 

**  Under  the  guardianship  of  the  Most  High,  at 
whose  nod  infants'  tongues  become  eloquent,  and 
who  reveals  to  the  humble  what  He  hides  from  the 
wise,  this  noble  book,  after  some  1,460  years  of  our 
Lord's  incarnation,  and  in  the  city  of  Mentz  of  the 
glorious  German  people,  a  city  which  the  bounty  of 
God  has  deigned  to  make  famous  and  set  above  all 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  has  been  printed  and 
completed,  not  by  reed,  pen  or  quill,  but  with  won- 
drous harmony  of  *  forms  *  and  patterns.  Hence  to 
Thee,  O  Holy  Father,  and  to  the  Trinity  be  all 
praise,  also  to  the  Blessed  Mary.     Deo g-r ados." 

It  will  be  noted  that  he  suppresses  his  own  name, 
probably  because  he  is  addressing  a  solemn  prayer 
to  the  Almighty.  Schaeffer  and  his  partner  really 
**swagger"  a  good  deal,  and  merely  take  note  of  its 
being  a  saint's  day  or  festival  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
Mary. 

Such  is  a  full  and  faithful  history  of  the  first 
printed  book,  and  of  how  and  by  whom  it  was 
fashioned. 

Pkrcy  Fitzgerald  in  Gentleman's  Magazine, 

* 

A  Literary  Dinner. 

[The  following  is  hopefully  offered  as  being  the 
worst  of  a  too  numerous  class.  Its  source  we  know 
not.    Repeat  the  offence  we  will  not.] 

•Janice  Meredith  "  of  **  No.  5  John  Street,"  **  In 
Old  New  York,"  sent  out  invitations  for  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  **  lone  March,"  **The  Jessamy  Bride,*' 
who  had  recently  married  **  David  Harum." 

It  was  a  farewell  party,  as  the  young  couple  pur- 
posed taking  an  extended  trip — **  Following  the 
Equator,**  as  their  bright  friend,  **  Jennie  Baxter, 
Journalist,'*  expressed  it. 

The  guests  included  old  and  young.  As  they 
are  seated  around  the  table  we  observe  **  Father 
Goose**  (*' Santa  Claus'  Partner")  talking  to  **The 
Enchanted  Typewriter,**  **  Manders,**  '* Concerning 
Isabel  Carnaby.** 

Although  the  month  was  **  Young  April,**  there 
was  a  fierce  storm  raging,  so  that  **  Outsiders  **  hur- 
ried quickly  to  shelter.     *  Judge  Elbridge,**   **The 


Other  Wise  Man,"  drove  over  from  "Black  Rock** 
and  was  telling  his  lady,  **  Spanish  Peggy,'*  about 
the  drifts  '*  In  Hampton  Roads**  being  so  high  that 
the  horse,  *  *  Penelope*s  Progress,  * '  was  sadly  impeded. 

This  reminded  **  Richard  Carvel,"  **The  Town 
Traveler,**  of  old  times  and  he  related  some  **  Tales 
of  the  Telegraph*'  and  train  experiences;  that  one 
time  during  a  severe  storm  what  appeared  to  the 
engineer  to  be  **Snow  on  the  Headlight*'  turned 
out  to  be  "  The  Ragged  Lady,"  **A  Bondwoman,'* 
who  was  one  of  **The  Children  of  the  Ghetto.**  As 
the  train  employees  worked  over  her  frozen  limbs 
she  gradually  revived,  but  suffered  as  if  she  were 
"  In  Satan* s  Realm,**  the  pain  being  so  intense.  It 
was  a  -  *  *  Battle  of  the  Strong,  *  *  her  fine  constitution 
coming  to  the  rescue.  Later  she  was  cared  for  by 
••Eleanor,*'  ward  of  ••Knight  Conrad,"  a  ••Vizier 
of  the  Two-Homed  Alexander,"  who  lived  in  the 
••House  of  the  Wizard,"  so  called  from  its  crest  of 
••  The  Lion  and  the  Unicorn  **  over  the  door. 

**  Kit  Kennedy,*'  ••  The  Prowler,"  who  was  quite 
a  sportsman,  living  on  ••The  Island,"  told  some 
anecdotes  of  his  dogs,  •'Garm,*'  ••Loveliness"  and 
••Bob,  Son  of  Battle,"  the  latter  resembling  ••Black 
Wolf's  Breed," 

Then  •  •  Pretty  Michel  *  *  from  •  •  The  Market  Place ' ' 
asked  for  a  tale  of  chivalry,  of  the  days  ••When 
Knighthood  Was  in  Flower."  So  ••Doc  Home," 
••The  Gentleman  from  Indiana,"  gave  a  delightful 
account  of  ••Hugh  Wynne,"  ••a  Gentleman 
Player's**  adventures  •*In  the  Court  of  Boyville." 
He  also  stated  that  ••The  Chronicles  of  Aunt  Mi- 
nerva Ann  "  contained  a  recital  of  Hugh's  wander- 
ings and  that  his  ill-luck  dated  from  the  time  he 
slyly  combed  his  hair  before  ••The  King's  Mirror." 

••The  Little  Minister,"  noted  ••In  Connection 
with  the  De  Willoughby  Claim,"  that  was  recently 
before  Congress,  arose,  saying,  •*You  are  simply 
talking  •Fabels  in  Slang;*  with  aid  I  propose  to 
drink  a  toast  to  the  guests  of  honor;  that  the  ••Light 
of  Scarthey  *'  may  illuminate  not  only  their  **  Young 
Lives,'*  but  the  lives  of  all  •*They  (excuse  gram- 
mar) Who  Walk  in  Darkness ;  *'  that  ••The Sorrows 
of  Satan**  may  not  encompass  them,  but  that  they 
be  brought  safely  home,  so  that  in  ••The  Phantom 
Future,**  ••I,  Thou  and  the  Other  One"  may  eat 
together  ••The  Greatest  Thing  Ever  Known,"  a 
mess  of  ••Red  Pottage." 

* 

Seven  years  ago,  Bemard  Brewster,  of  Grafton, 
W.  Va.,  established  a  library  in  that  town,  and 
equipped  it  with  one  thousand  books,  and  in  order 
to  make  them  more  durable  the  owner  had  the  vol- 
umes bound  in  thin  sheet  iron  covers.  The  latest 
report  of  the  librarian  shows  that  all  of  the  books 
are  still  in  good  condition,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  each  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  readers  and  not  one  cent  has  been 
spent  for  repairing  the  bindings. 


'*THE  RIME  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MARINER." 
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"The  Rime  of  the  Ancient  Mariner." 

The  poem  was  written  according  to  an  agree- 
ment between  Coleridge  and  Wordsworth  by  which 
each  was  to  write  a  poem  embodying  his  own  phil- 
osophy. Wordsworth  was  to  take  subjects  from 
ordinary  life,  adhering  strictly  to  nature,  Coleridge 
supernatural  characters,  giving  them  human  inter- 
ests. Wordsworth  was  a  realist,  Coleridge  an 
idealist. 

After  this  it  had  its  origin  in  four  sources.  A 
young  man,  neighbor  of  Coleridge,'  had  dreamed  of 
a  skeleton  ship  worked  by  a  skeleton  crew.  The 
blessed  spirits  were  suggested  by  Coleridge's  read- 
ing of  the  Epistles  of  Paulinus,  Bishop  of  Nola,  and 
the  symbolism  was  borrowed  from  Catholic  theology. 
The  shooting  of  the  albatross  was  Wordsworth's 
suggestion,  derived  from  *'Shelvocke*s  Voyage 
Round  the  World."  Shelvocke  tells  that  he  and 
his  companions  had  not,  since  passing  the  Straits  of 
Le  Matre,  seen  a  living  creature  except  one  black 
albatross,  which  followed  them  several  days,  until 
the  second  Captain,  in  a  dark  mood,  shot  the  bird, 
thinking  it  to  be  of  evil  omen.  The  motif  of  the 
poem  and  Coleridge's  mysticism  changed  the  color  of 
the  albatross  from  black  to  white,  and  made  it  friend 
and  comrade  of  the  mariners.  The  shooting  of  the 
bird  by  the  ancient  mariner  was  a  violation  of  the 
law  of  love.  Having  lost  the  love  which  is  the  har- 
mony of  life,  his  heart  withered  until  purified  by 
sorrow.  To  break  the  law  of  human  sympathy, 
sajrs  Dante,  is  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  universe.  He 
who  loves  not,  wrenches  himself  away  from  God. 
It  is  significent  that  the  purification  of  the  mariner 
came  through  his  sympathy  with  joy  rather  than 
with  sorrow;  it  comes  with  the  happiness  of  living 
things  and  a  sense  of  their  beauty.  And  with  the 
sudden  rush  of  gladness  to  his  soul  he  heard  again 
the  sweet  landsounds  he  was  wont  to  hear  in  the  old 
days  of  peace,  the  skylark's  song,  the  lonely  note  of 

the  flute,  and 

'*  A  noise  like  of  a  hidden  brook 

In  the  leafy  month  of  June 
That  to  the  sleeping  woods  all  night 
Singeth  a  quiet  tune." 
The  Ancient  Mariner  lives  to  expiate  his  wrong, 
and  to  have  joy  again  in  fullness  of  life,  but  his 
companions  are  fatally  punished  because  they  con- 
sented to  the  crime  deliberately  and  for  selfish  rea- 
sons, whereas  the  Ancient   Mariner  acted   from   a 
hasty  impulse.      Dante  teaches  the  same    lesson. 
Hell  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  evil.     Not  even  God 
can  save  us  from  Inferno  if  we  choose  it. 

The  reader  of  the  poem,  if  at  all  familiar  with 
Coleridge's  life,  sees  in  it  an  expression  of  the 
craving  of  his  own  soul  for  rest  from  doubt  in  a 
** world  gone  wrong." 

* 'Alone,  alone,  all  all  alone 
Alone  on  a  wide,  wide  sea  I " 

Like  the  mariner,  be  too  came  home  at  last  to 


rest  in  the  sweet  peace  of  love  and  hope,  and  to  be- 
lieve 

"  He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small, 

For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  all.'' 

— N,  V.  Times, 

* 

GLADSTONE  AS  A  BOOK  EXPERT. 

Mr.  Quaritch  had  a  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's knowledge  of  antique  books,  and  when  the 
Grand  Old  Man  visited,  as  he  often  did,  the  shop  in 
Piccadilly  he  was  invariably  shown  by  the  proprie- 
tor any  curiosity  that  chanced  to  be  in  his  posses- 
sion. One  day  Mr.  Quaritch  handed  Mr.  Gladstone 
Sir  Thomas  Elyot's  black-letter,  **Castell  of  Helth," 
printed  in  1534,  and  said,  **Do  you  see  anything 
wrong  with  it?"  The  old  statesman  fixed  his 
pince-nez  and  scanned  the  title-page.  Something 
excited  his  suspicion,  so  he  picked  up  a  magnifying- 
glass,  and  had  a  good  look  at  the  printing.  ''Fac- 
similed, and  not  a  type  impression,  I  fancy,  Mr. 
Quaritch,"  was  Mr.  Gladstone's  comment.  He  was 
right ;  the  title-page  was  missing,  but  it  had  been 
restored  so  ingeniously  as  to  deceive  anybody  but 
an  expert.  Mr.  Quaritch  was  wont  to  say,  **In 
most  points  about  a  book  Gladstone's  just  about  as 
'cute  as  I  am  myself! " 

VALUABLE  FIND. 

A  most  interesting  and  historically  valuable  find 
was  made  by  a  priest  the  other  day  at  Leamington, 
England.  For  the  not  very  formidable  sum  of  4d. 
he  purchased  from  a  street  bookseller  a  somewhat 
worn,  but  still  excellent  copy  of  an  illuminated 
Missal  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  covers  of 
the  book  being  damp  with  mold,  he  put  the  little 
volume  before  the  fire.  To  his  surprise  and  delight 
one  of  the  covers  split  open  and  disclosed  on  the  fly 
leaf  the  inscription :  **  Charles  Edward  :  his  Boke." 
It  is  indubitable  that  the  book  was  the  personal 
property  of  the  Pretender,  and  that  it  was  left  be- 
hind him  in  some  country  house  upon  his  retreat 
from  Leamington. 

BOOK  ABOUT  A  NEW  GAME. 

A  whist-player  who  imagined  himself  an  author- 
ity on  the  game,  after  boring  his  friends  with  verbal 
comments,  suggestions,  and  advice  upon  the  meth- 
ods of  play,  at  last  wrote  and  published  a  book. 
One  copy  was  sent  to  a  famous  player  for  his  opinion 
about  it.  In  about  a  week  the  book  was  returned 
to  him  with  the  following  letter  :     **  My  Dbar  Sir  : 

Your  favor  of  the inst.,   accompanied   by 

your  book,  was  duly  received.  I  have  read  it  very 
carefully.  It  seems  to  be  a  very  good  game,  but  I 
don't  think  it  is  as  good  a  game  as  whist.  Sincerely 
yours, ." 
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A  ROMANCER'S  LOVE  STORY. 


A  Romancer's  Love  Story. 


It  is  not  always,  nor  often,  that  a  great  writer  of 
romance  has  the  sweetest  romance  in  his  own  life. 
Every  one  knows  of  the  terribly  tragic  shadow  that 
hung  over  poor  Thackery's  wedded  life ;  of  the  no  less 
pitiful  wretchedness  of  Dicken's  home ;  of  the  hope 
deferred  which  made  the  heart  of  Balzac  sick  with 
waiting,  and  which,  when  realized  after  many, 
many  years,  he  lived  but  a  few  months  to  enjoy. 
Shy,  plain  little  **old  maid"  Charlotte  Bronte,  who 
wrote  with  such  passionateness  of  the  woman  heart 
that  prudish  Lady  Eastlake  assailed  **  Jane  Eyre" 
as  the  work  of  a  woman  other  than  respectable,  had 
a  cold  enough  ** romance"  when  she  was  nearly 
forty ;  her  **  love  letters,"  or  letters  about  her  engage- 
ment and  marriage,  are,  perhaps,  the  chillingest 
things  of  their  kind  on  record.  Poor  little  woman  ! 
She  couldn't  have  had  a  real  romance,  perhaps ;  all 
the  joys  of  happy  women  seemed  to  be  so  deter- 
minedly denied  her. 

And  so  one  could  go  through  the  list  of  those  who 
have  made  the  world  hold  its  breath  over  the  pas- 
sionate portrayal  of  love,  and  of  most  of  the  authors 
we  should  find  it  true  out  of  the  uttermost  depths  of 
their  longing  for  what  was  not  theirs  they 
drew  their  pictures  of  great  love  made  manifest. 
But  this  is  not  so  apparently  odd  or  perverse  as  the 
fact  that  many  of  those  writers  who  enjoyed  in 
their  own  lives  the  supremest  happiness  of  love  are 
they  who  gave  to  the  world  the  darkest  tragedies 
and  profoundest  soul-stirrings  of  unhallowed  or  un- 
requited love.  Perhaps  the  two  sweetest,  noblest 
love-stories  in  modern  literary  life  are  those  of  the 
Brownings  and  the  Hawthornes  ;  yet  no  other  men 
of  their  generation  wrote  so  powerfully  of  the  darker, 
baser  passions  of  the  human  soul,  especially  those 
which  are  awakened  by  unholy  love.  The  standard 
of  love  these  men  knew  in  their  own  lives  was  so 
exalted,  so  pure,  so  ennobling  that  their  minds  seem 
to  have  been  drawn  by  the  world-old  fascination  of 
opposites  to  zealous,  intense  examination  into  all 
the  causes,  all  the  baseness  and  meanness  that  make 
men  and  women  fall  short  of  the  supreme  blessing 
in  love. 

Nathaniel  Hawthorne  was  thirty-two  in  1836.  He 
was  living  in  Herbert  street,  Salem,  with  his  mother 
and  sisters  in  a  tall,  ugly  frame  tenement,  at  which 
pilgrims  by  the  thousand  gaze  reverently  every 
year,  pitying  the  beauty-loving  soul  that  for  years 
endured  so  mean  habitation. 

Hawthorne's  father,  a  sea  captain,  died  when 
Nathaniel  was  only  four  years  old,  and  the  bereave- 
ment was  so  crushing  a  blow  to  Mrs.  Hawthorne 
that  she  practically  never  rallied  from  it,  but  kept 
her  room  in  solitude  nearly  all  the  rest  of  her  life — 
or  for  more  than  forty  years  of  widowhood.  The 
family  was  poor  and  proud,  and  the  obloquy  of  the 
•*  witch  Judge,"  who  was  their  ancestor,  and  whom 


condemned  Rebecca  Nurse  had  cursed  to  generations 
unborn,  weighed  heavily  on  them,  as  they  faniced  it 
set  them  apart,  in  the  estimation  of  their  townsfolk, 
as  reminders  of  a  period  which  Salem  is  only  too 
anxious  to  forget. 

Nathaniel,  the  only  son,  had  been  out  of  college 
for  more  than  ten  years,  but  gave  little  promise,  as 
yet,  of  being  more  than  a  dreamer,  an  idler,  a  proud 
solitary,  who  would  not  debase  his  dreams  by  under- 
stating them,  yet  who  could  find  no  favor  for  his 
best  visions.  He  was  writing,  more  or  less,  all  the 
time,  sometimes  under  his  own  name ;  but  oftener 
under  a  pen  name;  but  so  little  difference  did  it 
make  to  the  world  then,  that  when  Miss  Elizabeth 
Peabody ,  of  Charter  street,  Salem,  summoned  courage 
to  go  to  Herbert  street  and  inquire  for  the  author, 
of  whose  faint  fame  she  had  heard,  she  asked  for 
Miss  Hawthorne,  because  she  felt  sure  there  was  no 
brother  in  the  family. 

Now,  the  Peabodys  represented  the  most  charm- 
ing element  in  Salem  society.  They  were  a  family 
of  exquisite  souls,  and  they  attracted  to  themselves 
the  choicest,  rarest  friendships  of  their  day  and  their 
vicinity.  The  comfortably  ample  gray  house;  hard 
by  the  little  Charter  street  burying-ground  where 
Hawthorne's  accursed  ancestor  lies  buried,  was  the 
ralljdng  point  for  much  that  was  best  in  Salem  life, 
and  thither  Came  many  visitors  whose  fame  was  just 
beginning  to  be  noised  abroad,  though  it  hardly 
promised  to  be  so  world-wide,  so  deathless  as,  in 
many  instances,  it  did  eventually  become. 

It  was  a  gracious  courtesy,  then,  though  quite 
without  flavor  or  feeling  of  condescension  on  the  part 
of  Elizabeth  Peabody,  to  present  herself,  unasked, 
at  the  inhospitable  Herbert  street  door  to  seek  out 
the  young  writer  resident  there. 

Miss  Louisa  Hawthorne  presented  herself  in 
answer  to  Miss  Peabody' s  request,  and  the  caller 
broke  forth  into  eloquent  praises  of  "  your  sister's 
genius." 

**  My  brother,  you  mean,"  said  Miss  Louisa.  And 
that  was  the  first  intimation  the  Peabodys  had  that 
in  their  near  neighborhood  there  lived  a  man  named 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne. 

One  can  imagine  Miss  Louisa  repeating  the  scene 
for  her  brother  at  a  supper  table,  to  which  their 
mother  and  older  sister  never  came,  and,  perhaps, 
going  later  to  her  mother's  room,  where  she  ate  al- 
ways in  heart-stricken  solitude,  to  tell  the  story  of 
Nathaniel's  discovery  as  a  genius  and  as  a  person! 

And,  doubtless,  when  Elizabeth  Peabody  returned 
to  the  charming  home  circle  on  Charter  street  she 
enjoyed  the  surprise  of  her  family  when  she  an- 
nounced that  the  member  of  the  Hawthorne  family 
who  had  been  writing  the  admired  things  was  a 
brother — ^perhaps  only  occasionally  incarnate,  Eliza- 
beth might  have  been  tempted  to  add,  so  dearly  did 
that  family  love  a  suggestion  of  the  spiritually 
unusual. 
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Less  wholesome-minded  folk  than  the  Peabodys 
— ^less  gentle  to  '*make  allowances"  and  overlook 
apparent  slights — might  have  thought  the  Haw- 
thomes  unappreciative  of  Miss  Elizabeth's  call  and 
discovery,  for  some  months  passed  and  there  was 
no  further  intercourse  between  Herbert  and  Char- 
ter streets. 

But  early  in  1837  Hawthorne,  aided  by  his  college 
friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  published  **  Twice-Told 
Tales,"  and  a  prettily  bound  copy  was  sent  to  Miss 
Peabody,  who  hastened  to  reply,  and  there  ensued  a 
correspondence  in  which  she  enlisted  the  favor  of 
the  new  author  for  the  Democratic  Review,  then 
about  to  be  started ;  and,  having  made  a  safe  begin- 
ning on  this  basis,  she  followed  up  her  slight  ad- 
vantage by  asking  Mr.  Hawthorne  and  his  two  sis- 
ters to  spend  the  evening  at  Charter  street. 

To  her  astonishment,  they  all  came.  Miss  Pea- 
body  was  prepared  to  receive  a  bashful  youth,  but 
when  she  opened  the  door  and  confronted  the  noble- 
looking  man  of  splendid  presence,  *' handsomer  than 
Lord  Byron, '*  as  she  said,  her  astonishment  knew 
no  bounds. 

Miss  Elizabeth  entertained  her  guests  with  look- 
ing at  pictures  and  simple  conversation.  She  went 
upstairs  once  and  tried  to  coax  her  sister  Sophia  to 
come  down,  but  Sophia,  who  was  a  great  invalid,  re- 
fused. Perhaps  because  he  found  it  so  easy  to  **get 
on  with"  Miss  Peabody,  Hawthorne  was  emboldened 
to  call  again  soon.  This  time  the  invalid  came 
down  stairs,  in  her  simple  white  wrapper,  and  sat 
on  the  sofa. 

**My  sister,  Sophia,"  said  Miss  Elizabeth,  who, 
describing  the  scene  afterward,  remarked  that  as 
Hawthorne  rose  to  acknowledge  the  introduction  he 
looked  at  Sophia  intently.  **  He  did  not  guess  how 
intently.  As  we  went  on  talking  she  would  fre- 
quently interpose  a  remark  in  her  low,  sweet  voice. 
Every  time  she  did  so  he  would  look  at  her  again, 
with  the  same  piercing,  indrawing  gaze.  I  was 
struck  with  it,  and  thought,  *  What  if  he  should 
fan  in  love  with  her ! '  And  the  thought  troubled 
me ;  for  she  had  often  told  me  that  nothing  would 
ever  tempt  her  to  marry  and  inflict  on  a  husband 
the  care  of  an  invalid." 

If  the  frail,  lovely  Sophia  strongly  impressed 
Hawthorne  at  first  sight,  no  less*  did  the  splendid, 
luminous  ''Apollo,"  as  she  afterwards  called  him, 
impress  her.  She  told  her  children  many  years 
afterward,  that  from  the  very  beginning  Hawthorne 
had  for  her  a  magnetic  attraction  so  strong  that  she 
instinctively  drew  back  from  it,  in  self-defense,  as 
'twere.  But  there  was  no  drawing  back  possible ; 
the  great,  the  irretrievable  thing  was  done.  They 
both  made  every  test  of  it,  for  years,  to  see  if  it 
were  true,  if  it  could  be  **  downed,"  but  it  would  not. 

Hawthorne  was  wretchedly  poor  and  terribly  de- 
spondent over  his  prospects ;  and  Sophia  Peabody 
had  been  an  invalid  from  childhood,  with  no  reason- 


able hope  of  recovery,  as  she  was  then  well  out  of 
her  girlhood. 

About  the  time  that  Elizabeth  Peabody  presented 
herself  at  Herbert  street,  Hawthorne  had  received 
from  his  dear  friend,  Horatio  Bridge,  a  letter  which 
suggests  only  too  well  to  what  kind  of  an  outburst 
it  must  have  been  to  reply,  and  makes  plain  for  us 
the  condition  of  mind  into  which  love  entered. 

**Dear  Hath" — the  letter  ran,  **I  have  just 
received  your  last,  and  do  not  like  its  tone  at  all. 
There  is  a  kind  of  desperate  coolness  about  it  that 
seems  dangerous.  I  fear  you  are  too  good  a  sub- 
ject for  suicide,  and  that  some  day  you  will  end 
your  mortal  woes  on  your  own  responsibility." 

Hawthorne  had  complained  that  at  best  he  did 
not  see  his  way  clear  to  make  more  than  $300  a 
year  by  his  writings,  and  the  cheery,  hopeful 
Bridge  returns  in  substance, 

**  What  of  it?  you  can,  with  economy,  live  upon 
that,"  he  says,  **  though  it  will  be  a  tight  squeeze. 
You  have  no  family  dependent  upon  you,  and  why 
should  you  borrow  trouble?  .  .  .  It  seems  to 
me  that  you  never  look  at  the  bright  side  with  any 
hope  or  confidence.  It  is  not  the  philosophy  to 
make  one  happy." 

Mr.  Bridge  stood  guarantor  for  the  publication 
of  **  Twice-Told  Tales,"  out  of  which,  in  the  first 
eight  years  of  its  existence  in  print,  Hawthorne 
realized  the  sum  of  about  $100.  But  it  brought 
him  a  princely  appreciation  from  Longfellow,  his 
college  mate,  in  the  North  American  Review^  and 
in  many  quarters  helped  to  establish  his  fame. 

Still,  it  must  have  been  with  a  heavy  heart  that 
he  awoke  to  the  realization  that  he  loved  frail 
Sophia  Peabody.  Poverty  was  bad  enough  before, 
but  when  it  promised  to  shut  him  out  from  what 
suddenly  loomed  up  before  him  as  the  crowning 
blessing  of  life,  it  was  indeed  a  hard  sentence. 

It  must  have  been  in  one  of  his  sad  moods,  when 
only  renunciation  seemed  required  of  him,  that  he 
wrote  to  Elizabeth  Peabody  in  Boston. 

''Sophia  is  a  flower  to  be  worn  in  no  man's 
bosom,  but  lent  from  Heaven  to  show  the  possibil- 
ities of  the  human  soul." 

'  He  little  dreamed,  then,  to  what  glorious  degree 
she  had  been  **  lent  by  Heaven  "  to  show  him  and 
to  all  the  world  the  possibilities  of  his  soul ! 

So  things  went  on  for  about  two  years;  then 
Hawthorne,  casting  all  ** prudence"  to  the  winds 
declared  his  love  for  Sophia  and  was  rewarded  with 
a  return  declaration  and  a  kind  of  engagement,  con- 
tingent upon  her  recovery  from  her  twenty  years' 
illness. 

**  If  God  intends  us  to  marry,"  she  said  to  him, 
**  He  will  let  me  be  cured ;  if  not,  it  will  be  a  sign 
that  it  is  not  best." 

This  was  a  faint  hope  to  hold  to,  for  a  cure  would 
be  little  less  than  a  miracle.    But  Hawthorne  clung 
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to  it,  and  so  did  Sophia,  and  as  if  by  the  very  might 
and  purity  of  their  love  they  began  to  get  such  con- 
trol of  circumstances  as  made  their  union  possible — 
and  ftx>m  their  union  it  was  as  if  all  things  became 
possible  to  them. 

The  same  year  of  the  engagement  Hawthorne  wai 
appointed  weigher  and  ganger  in  the  Boston  Cus- 
tom House,  under  George  Bancroft,  collector  of  the 
port — a  dreary,  dirty  work,  indeed,  but  it  meant 
money,  and  money  meant  a  home  for  Sophia  and 
himself. 

And  from  the  grimy  surroundings  of  unloading 
coal  schooners  he  wrote  to  Sophia,  in  Charles  street, 
some  of  the  most  exquisite  love  letters  imaginable, 
and  received,  in  return,  from  the  love-lit,  safe- 
guarded home  in  Salem,  such  delicate  outpourings 
of  an  exalted  love  as  the  post  has  carried  to  few  men. 

Thence  he  wrote  : 

**If  you  cannot  grow  plump  and  rosy,  and  tough 
and  vigorous  without  being  changed  into  another 
nature,  then  do  I  think,  for  this  short  life  you  had 
better  remain  just  what  you  are.  Yes  ;  but  you  will 
be  the  same  to  me,  because  we  have  met  in  eternity, 
and  there  our  intimacy  was  formed.  ...  I  never 
till  now  had  a  friend  who  could  give  me  repose.  .  .  ^ 
But  peace  overflows  from  your  heart  into  mine." 

And  in  another  letter  he  says  : 

**How  strange  it  is,  tender  and  fragile  little 
Sophia,  that  your  protection  should  have  become 
absolutely  necessary  to  such  a  great,  rough,  burly, 
broad-shouldered  personage  as  I !  I  need  your  sup- 
port as  much  as  you  need  mine." 

And  again : 

**  Worthy  of  you  I  am  not,  but  you  will  make 
me  so,  for  there  will  be  time  or  eternity  enough  for 
your  blessed  influence  to  work  upon  me." 

In  another  letter  of  this  period  he  writes : 

*'I  had  walked  those  many  years  in  darkness,  and 
might  have  walked  through  life,  with  only  a  dreamy 
notion  that  there  was  any  light  in  the  universe,  if 
you  had  not  kissed  my  eyelids  and  given  me  to  see." 

In  the  spring  of  '41,  Hawthorne's  custom-house 
employment  came  to  an  end  with  the  change  in  ad- 
ministration, and  he  thought  he  saw  an  opportunity 
to  make  a  home  for  himself  and  Sophia  by  joining ' 
the  (  now  famous  )  Brook  Farm  community.  So  he 
invested  his  little  capital  of  one  thousand  dollars  in 
the  communal  undertaking,  but  left  at  the  end  of 
the  first  year,  poorer  by  all  his  thousand  dollars,  but 
richer  by  the  knowledge  that  communal  life  was  not 
the  life  for  him,  and  by  the  experience  that  event- 
ually fructified  in  his  great  novel,  *  *  The  Blithedale 
Romance.'* 

Before  he  left  Brook  Farm  the  Peabodys  had  re- 
moved to  Boston  to  live,  and  Sophia  had  been,  more 
than  once,  the  short  distance  to  Brook  Farm  to  see 
her  stalwart,  princely-looking  lover  in  ploughman's 
dress  and  about  ploughman's  occupatioa, 


She  was  as  glad  as  he,  in  spite  ofthe  sore  financial 
loss,  when  he  decided  that  the  Brook  Farm  life  was 
not  the  life  for  him,  in  spite  of  its  luminous  associa- 
tions, including  Margaret  Fuller,  George  William 
Curtis,  Charles  A.  Dana  and  occasionally  Emerson. 
On  leaving,  however,  Hawthorne  was  so  much  the 
richer  by  a  better  sense  of  his  abilities — an  effect  of 
rare  friendship.  It  was  Emerson  who  said  that  our 
friends  are  those  who  make  us  do  what  we  can,  and 
the  friendships  of  that  circle  of  which  Emerson  was 
the  rare,  sweet  center  and  light,  added  to  such  love 
as  Sophia  gave  him,  constantly  raising  him  to  the 
level  of  her  matchless  ideals,  enabled  Hawthorne  to 
face  the  prospect  of  a  literary  life  with  some  hope- 
fulness, perhaps  augmented  to  a  certain  Divine  faitk 
by  the  fact  that  Sophia  was  vastly  improved  in 
health — the  miraculous  sign  she  had  asked  of 
Heaven  in  approval  of  her  marriage. 

In  Concord,  where  Emerson  and  Thoreau  and 
Alcott  and  Elizabeth  Hoar  and  Channing  and  other 
rare  spirits  lived,  there  was  then  vacant  a  house 
known  as  **  The  Old  Manse."  Emerson  was  bom 
in  it,  and  all  its  traditions  were  brave  and  full  of 
inspiration.  It  was  isolated,  even  for  Concord,  and 
ideally  situated,  in  good  grounds,  near  the  river — a 
place  in  ten  thousand  for  a  honeymoon.  So,  brave 
of  heart  and  full  of  hope  and  the  courage  of  love, 
Hawthorne  rented  it  and  set  about  the  few  simple 
preparations  of  getting  ready  for  his  bride.  They 
were  going  to  take  the  future  into  their  hands,  so  to 
speak,  and  trust  supremely  in  their  love  and  their 
labor  to  bless  their  union. 

The  rapture  with  which  they  approached  the  con- 
sumation  of  their  hopes  is  hinted  at  (words  can  do 
only  so  much ! )  in  a  letter  Hawthorne  wrote  to 
Sophia  on  June  8th,  '42,  just  a  month  before  the 
day  set  for  Iheir  wedding  : 

**  We  can  already  measure  the  interval  by  days 
and  hours,"  he  says.  **What  happiness!  And 
what  awe  is  intermingled  with  it!  No  fear,  no 
doubt,  but  a  holy  awe  as  when  an  immortal  spirit 
is  drawing  near  to  the  gates  of  Heaven." 

Now  if  this  were  a  novel  it  would  probably  end 
with  that  rapt  ecstacy  of  foretaste— as  if  that  were 
the  climax,  and  to  add  to  it  were  to  be  guilty  of  that 
gross  mistake  of  art,  an   anti-climax.     But  in  the 
real  story,  as  it  is  written  in  their  letters  and  told  by 
their  children  and  friends,  only  begins  here,  really. 
Their  courtship  days  were  sweet,  but  the  superla- 
tive sweetness  and  beauty,  the  radiant,  ecstatic  hap- 
piness and  blessedness  of  the  Hawthorne  love-story 
practically  has  no  culminating  point  on  earth.    For 
twenty-two  years  they   lived    together,    in    unre- 
lenting poverty  and  many  distresses  of  circumstance, 
and  then  he  passed  out  of  her  immediate  presence 
into  an   eternity  of  love,   and  in  the  hour  of  her 
widowhood  she  wrote  such  a  psean  of  thanksgiving 
as  must  support  every  woman  who  reads  it  in  crush- 
ing sorrow  of  tbereavement.    Nothing  could  take 
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him  from  her,  she  asserted  ;  nothing  could  rob  her 
of  the  past  nor  of  the  future. 

•*  I  have  no  more  to  ask,*'  she  writes,  **but  that  I 
may  be  able  to  comfort  all  who  mourn  as  I  am  com- 
forted. If  I  could  bear  all  sorrow,  I  would  be  glad, 
because  God  has  turned  for  me  the  silver  lining,  and 
for  me  the  darkest  doud  has  broken  into  ten  thou- 
sand singing  birds  as  I  saw  in  my  dream  that  I  told 
you.  So  in  another  dream  long  ago,  God  showed 
me  a  gold  thread  passing  through  each  mesh  of  & 
black  pall  that  seemed  to  shut  out  the  sun.  I  can 
comprehend  all  now.  Before  I  did  not  doubt.  Now 
God  says  in  soft  thunders  *  Even  so.' " 

Only  the  elect  of  Love  shall  say  what  is  the  cul- 
mination of  this  love  story  which  began  in  the  dark- 
ness of  pain  and  poverty  and  self-distrust,  but 
spread  wings  and  dared  to  fly,  like  the  soaring  lark 
toward  the  sun,  straight  into  the  awesome  radiance 
of  the  Eternal. 

Clara  E.  Laughlin  in  The  Delineator. 

Washington's  Library. 

In  viewing  the  final  disposition  of  Washington's 
worldly  goods  it  is  interesting  to  recall  the  occasion 
when  the  larger  part  of  his  library,  through  the 
generosity  of  public-spirited  citizens,  became  the 
property  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum.  There  the  bulk 
of  Washington's  private  library  is  now  kept,  care- 
fully catalogued,  snugly  shelved,  and  jealously 
guarded  by  stone  walls. 

The  collection  includes  455  volumes  and  about 
750  pamphlets.  Of  these  354  volumes  (including 
36  made  up  of  pamphlets  bound  together)  and  sev- 
eral hundred  unbound  pamphlets  may  be  assigned 
to  Gen.  Washington's  library,  the  large  majority  of 
them  without  question.  The  remaining  80  bound 
volumes  and  the  rest  of  the  pamphlets  belonged  to 
Judge  Bushrod  Washington,  or  to  other  members  of 
the  Washington  family. 

The  library  committee  of  the  Athenaeum  trustees 
in  January,  1849,  when  it  reported  on  the  invalua- 
ble addition  to  the  library,  said: 

••The  greater  number  of  these  books  contain  Gen. 
Washington's  autograph.  All  of  which,  so  distin- 
guished, and,  next  after  them,  those  which  were 
presentation  copies  to  him,  and,  next  to  them,  those 
which  contain  his  book-plate,  or  can  in  any  other 
way  be  proved  to  have  been  in  his  possession,  would 
have  been  regarded,  even  in  Europe,  as  curiosities  of 
great  interest  and  value,  and  would  command  prices 
which  might  seem  incredible  to  one  unacquainted 
with  the  sums  given  for  objects  associated  with  the 
memory  of  highly  distinguished  men." 

By  the  will  of  Gen.  Washington,  this  library  of 
some  900  volumes,  became  the  property  of  his 
nephew.  Judge  Bushrod.  In  1826,  he  left  all  the 
papers  and  letter-books  devised  to  him  by  Gen. 
Washington,  as  well  as  his  own  books,  to  his  own 


nephew,  George  C.  Washington.  These  numbered 
658  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works  and  1,125  num- 
bers of  miscellaneous  pamphlets.  Four  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  volumes  of  miscellaneous  works 
went  to  John  A.  Washington,  another  nephew. 

Mount  Vernon  was  next  occupied  by  John  A. 
Washington,  and  the  books  bequeathed  to  George 
C.  Washington  remained  there  many  years.  But  in 
1847  or  1848,  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  per- 
haps all  that  remained,  was  sold  to  Henry  Stevens, 
a  bookseller.  He  announced  his  intention  of  send- 
ing them  over  to  the  British  Museum.  To  prevent 
this  and  to  secure  them  for  Boston,  a  number  of 
Boston  and  Cambridge  men  undertook  to  solicit 
subscriptions,  and  raise  the  $5,000  which  Stevens 
demanded  for  them,  a  sum  which  he  aftmivards  re- 
duced to  $3,800. 

This  amount,  and  $450  besides,  was  collected,  the 
Athenaeum  itself  contributing  $500.  At  a  meeting 
of  the  subscribers  it  was  voted  to  place  the  books 
permanently  in  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  of  which  a 
majority  of  the  subscribers  were  proprietors. 

Bernard  Quaritch. 

On  the  15th  of  October  fifty-two  years  ago  Ber- 
nard Quaritch,  then  a  young  man  of  twenty-eight, 
set  himself  up  as  a  bookseller  in  a  small  shop  at  16 
Castle  street,  Liecester  Square,  London,  with  a  cash 
capital  of  less  than  fifty  dollars,  and  died  in  London 
on  December  17th,  last.  What  he  lacked  in  ready 
money  he  more  than  made  up  in  industry,  ambition, 
and  confidence  in  his  own  success,  and  it  is  little 
wonder,  therefore,  that  in  time  he  made  good  the 
boast  that  he  meant  to  become  "the  first  book- 
seller in  Europe."  Not  only  has  he  become 
that,  but,  were  a  poll  of  the  old  booksellers  of  the 
world  taken,  Bernard  Quaritch  would,  undoubtedly, 
be  returned  as  captain  of  the  clan.  A  man  of  iron 
energy  and  ceaseless  industry,  he  has,  in  the  course 
of  half  a  century,  made  for  himself  a  name  that  will 
be  remembered  so  long  as  the  hammer  resounds  in 
the  auction-room — a  name  that  will  live  to  be 
honored  while  a  copy  of  his  remarkable  catalogues 
is  in  existence. 

Bernard  Quaritch  was  bom  April  23,  1819,  in 
Worbis,  Prussia.  When  nine  years  of  age  he  lost 
his  father,  a  Prussian  military  officer,  and  after  that 
was  obliged  to  struggle  slowly  upwards,  unaided  by 
friends  or  relatives.  Having  served  five  years  with 
a  dealer  in  modem  books  in  Nordhausen,  Prussia — 
from  1834  to  1839 — Quaritch  in  the  latter  year  went 
to  Berlin,  where  he  was  engaged  in  a  publishing 
house.  But  being  determined  to  enter  into  the  old- 
book  trade,  he  went  to  London  in  April,  1842,  and 
succeeded  in  finding  employment  with  Henry 
George  Bohn.  There  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Lowndes,  who  is  said  to  have  expired  in  young 
Quaritch's  arms.    He  remained  with  Bohn  for  two 
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years,  then  went  to  Paris  for  a  year's  employment 
in  a  French  house,  after  which  he  returned  to  Bohn's 
for  two  years  more,  and  finally,  left  him  in  1847. 
He  had  thus  had  nearly  thirteen  years'  experience 
as  an  employee.  In  all  those  years  he  was  absent 
from  his  duties  for  only  one  week,  and  that  was  in 
consequence  of  an  illness  during  his  aprenticeship. 
He  was  never  away  from  work  more  than  the  few 
days  consumed  in  the  journeys  from  Nordhausen  to 
Berlin,  from  Berlin  to  London,  from  London  to 
Paris,  and  from  Paris  back  again  to  London. 

In  April,  1847,  Quaritch  began  business  for  him- 
self as  an  agent  at  63  Great  Russell  street,  with  a 
capital  of  ;f  70,  but  owing  to  a  dispute  with  Bohn 
he  changed  his  office  October  15,  1847,  and  took  a 
small  shop  at  16  Castle  Street  at  a  weekly  rental  of 
16  shillings.  That  house  is  now  his  freehold  prop- 
erty and  is  used  as  a  warehouse. 

In  Castle  Street  his  untiring  industry,  coupled 
with  exceptional  business  aptitude,  produced  corres- 
ponding but  unexpected  results.  His  progress  was 
marvelous  and  surprised  everybody.  He  worked 
day  and  night,  and  soon  developed  from  a  stall- 
keeper  selling  penny  books  into  one  of  the  leading 
second-hand  dealers  of  London. 

As  we  have  already  said,  he  always  had  such  im- 
bounded  confidence  in  his  own  success  that  in  the  ear- 
lier days  of  his  employment  by  Bohn,  who  used  him 
as  a  porter  and  paid  him  24  shillings  a  week, 
Quaritch  said  to  him,  ''Ah!  Mr.  Bohn,  you  are  the 
first  bookseller  in  England ;  I  mean  to  become  the 
first  bookseller  in  Europe."  How  perfectly  he  real- 
ized this  youthful  boast  is  now  a  matter  of  history. 

During  the  last  year  of  his  stay  at  Bohn's  Quar- 
itch compiled  the  only  printed  volume  of  Bohn's 
1847  Classified  Catalogue.  The  following  Novem- 
ber saw  the  first  of  his  own  great  series  of  cata- 
logues: it  was  entitled  "Quaritch's  Cheap  Book 
Circular,"  and  consisted  of  a  single  leaf,  containing 
400  titles  printed  in  three  columns.  From  his 
Castle  Street  shop  alone  Quaritch  issued,  from  1847 
to  i860,  157  catalogues.  Since  then  he  has  issued 
catalogues  unceasingly,  all  of  them  remarkable  for 
the  richness  of  their  contents. 

In  March,  i860,  Quaritch  removed  to  his  now 
famous  quarters  at  15  Piccadilly,  one  of  the  most 
attractive  spots  in  the  world  for  bibliophiles.  As  a 
buyer  Mr.  Quaritch  is  intrepidity  itself,  and  he  fairly 
deserves  the  epithet  of  **the  Napoleon  of  biblio- 
philes." He  would  have  the  best  at  whatever  cost, 
even  if  he  be  obliged  eventually  to  sell  his  treasure 
at  cost  price.  Speaking  broadly,  money-making 
seems  never  to  have  entered  his  head,  as  is  proven 
by  his  statement  that  '*  there  is  no  man  who  has 
lost  more  from  unfortunate  purchases  than  I  have." 

To  sum  up,  however  briefly,  his.  great  purchases 
would  occupy  more  space  than  is  at  the  writer's 
command.  A  few  instances,  therefore  must  suffice. 
At  the  Sunderland  sale  he  bought  up  to  ;^32,ooo, 


and  at  the  Hamilton  sale  his  total  outlay  was  nearly 
;^40,ooo.  At  the  sale  of  the  Ashbumham  library 
Quaritch  was  the  heaviest  buyer,  and  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  rarest  treasures,  including  the  famous 
vellum  Gutenberg  Bible.  The  highest  price  paid 
by  him  for  a  single  volume  was  ;^495o  for  the 
**  Psalter,"  printed  by  Fust  and  Schoeffer  in   1459. 

Quaritch's  name  was  almost  exclusively  connected 
with  the  old-book  trade ;  but  he  was  known  also  as 
a  publisher,  as  a  dealer  in  new  English  books,  and 
as  an  importer.  An  important  feature  of  his  busi- 
ness; and  one  of  which  the  public  and  the  trade 
knew  next  to  nothing,  was  his  trade  in  periodicals 
— that  is  the  transactions  of  learned  societies  and 
scientific  periodicals. 

Probably  a  quarter  of  the  rare  books  in  American 
public  and  private  collections  in  1879  had  passed 
through  his  hands ;  at  this  time  of  writing,  twenty 
years  later,  it  may  be  said  that  over  one-half  of  the 
most  valuable  books  here  were  at  one  time  and 
another  in  his  possession.  More  than  a  third  of  the 
best  things  in  Brayton  Ives's  splendid  library,  sold 
in  1 891,  were  secured,  for  example,  from  Quaritch. 
It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  his  relations  to  Amer- 
ican book  collecting  were  peculiarly  important.  He 
sent  over  in  1890  for  exhibition  and  sale  a  wonder- 
ful collection  of  book  rarities,  but  the  principle 
items  of  value,  including  the  Psalter  of  1459,  went 
back  to  Europe  unsold. 

Even  at  the  English  sales  of  the  fifties,  Quaritch's 
name  was  one  to  reckon  with ;  a  little  latter  he  was 
the  acknowledged  leader  at  all  London  and  Conti- 
nental book  auctions,  and  most  of  the  collections 
that  were  disposed  of  privately  came  to  him.  Name, 
if  you  will,  the  chief  sales  abroad  from  i860  to  1899 
— the  Charlemont,  the  Daniel,  the  Perkins,  the  Tite, 
the  Laing,  the  Didot,  the  Sunderland,  the  Hamil- 
ton Palace,  the  Jersey,  the  Way,  the  Beckford,  the 

Thorold,  the  WoodhuU,  the  Selliere,  the  Turner, 
and  the  Ashbumham  auctions — what  a  list  of 
triumphs  for  him!  The  catalogues  he  issued  de- 
scribing his  acquisitions  from  these  sales  were  in 
many  instances  bibliographical  masterpieces,  and 
have  the  greatest  possible  value.  In  their  prepara- 
tion Quaritch  had  the  assistance  of  Michael  Kerney, 
the  most  accomplished  bibliographer  in  Europe  to- 
day. When  he  died  two  parts  of  **  A  Catalogue  of 
the  Literature  and  History  of  the  British  Islands " 
had  appeared.  What  will  become  of  his  stock  of 
valuable  books  is  not  known.  He  did  not  die  a  rich 
man,  for  it  is  not  given  to  any  one  to  make  a  fortune 
out  of  rare  books,  but  he  passed  away  the  first  of  all 
booksellers. 

His  social  relations  were  practically  unimportant. 
In  1878  he  helped  to  found  '^The  Sette  of  Odd 
Volumes,"  one  of  the  most  successful  of  literary 
societies,  and  was  President  in  1878,  1879,  and  1882, 
and  long  its  Librarian.  He  delivered  several 
addresses  before  the  **  sette,"  to  one  of  which  (  "An 
Account  of  the  Great  Learned  Societies  and  Asso- 
ciations," published  in  1886)  is  prefixed  a  portrait 
of  this  talented  man  who  was  such  a  forCQ  in  the 
bookselling  history  of  the  century. 
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I  think  it  was  Robert  I/)uis  Stevenson  who  said 
that  he  had  more  interest  in,  and  received  more  quick 
pleasui;e  from,  a  dictionary  than  any  other  book. 
In  this  I  can  sympathise.  There  is  so  great  a  flood 
of  books,  but  the  little  infinite  stream  of  words  has 
its  own  separate  and  m3rsterious  course.  There  is 
an  ancient  Celtic  legend  about  the  transformations 
of  Tuan  mac  Cairill :  and  in  his  final  change  Tuan 
tells  us,  through  the  mouth  of  a  forgotten  shena- 
chie,  ''sleep  fell  upon  me,  and  I  passed  into  the 
shape  of  a  river  salmon  there  and  then.  Then  God 
put  me  into  the  river  so  that  I  was  in  it.  Once 
more  I  felt  happy  and  was  vigorous  and  well  fed, 
and  my  swimming  was  good,  and  I  used  to  escape 
fi-om  every  danger  and  from  every  snare — to  wit, 
fi'om  the  hands  of  fishermen,  and  from  the  claws  of 
hawks,  and  from  fishing  spears — so  that  the  scars 
which  each  one  of  them  left  are  still  on  me."  Fond 
as  he  was  of  decorative  narrative,  I  do  not  suppose 
this  early  Gael  (companion  in  modesty  to  Maclean 
of  the  Ark — for  Tuan  avers  that  he  enjoyed  life  on 
Erin,  several  lives,  before  even  the  Tuatha  de  Dan- 
ann,  the  Gods  of  the  Gael,  appeared)  was  an  author 
in  our  sense  of  the  word ;  but  he  has  set  us  an  alle- 
gory worthy  of  remembrance.  God  puts  many  of 
us  into  the  river  so  that  we  are  in  it :  and  whether 
we  be  vigorous  and  well  fed,  or  for  good  reasons  be 
not  so,  we  consider  our  swimming  good.  But  the 
current  of  this  narrow  fathomless  stream,  so  fair- 
shining  yet  so  darkly  mysterious,  is  swift  and 
treacherous ;  the  flow  is  deep ;  its  whispering  is  fatal 
for  all  but  a  few.  Who  are  the  fishermen  but  those 
eager  death-anglers  whom  Tuan  would  have  called 
publishers,  had  there  been  any  publishers  in  his 
day ;  the  claws  of  hawks,  are  they  not  the  sharp 
quills  of  critics ;  and  the  fishing-spears,  what  are 
they  but  the  ever-varying  vogues  and  fashions  of  a 
little  hour?  Yes,  I  am  sure  Tuan,  accomplished 
story-teller  as  he  was,  once  he  became  the  salmon  of 
knowledge  (and  of  old  the  ** salmon  of  knowledge" 
meant  prescience)  foresaw  the  swimmer-crowded 
stream  of  words,  the  endless  backwaters,  stagnant 
pools,  and  limitless  floods  of  books. 

But  sometimes  one  can  follow  a  dry  way,  and 
come  upon  green  banks,  and  through  whispering 
reeds  look  into  sparkling  sunswept  water,  every 
moulded  flowing  wave  of  which,  however  glitter- 
ingly  ashine,  hides  dim  mysterious  depths  of  ancient 
days,  august  memories,  forgotten  dreams,  old 
thoughts,  and  all  the  infinite  multitude  of  .  .  . 
words. 

But  there  are  dictionaries  and  dictionaries.  There 
I  love  to  go  a-fishing  :  to  angle  for  sudden  surprises, 
for  familiar  words  changed  to  a  new  poetry,  for 
nimble  meanings  alive  still  through  all  common 
use.  Give  me  a  good  etymological  dictionary,  a  not 
too  bulky  I^arousse,  a  Gaelic  or  a  Breton  word- 
book :  and  I  will  not  envy  Tuan  his  transformations, 


or  have  to  weary  either  for  fi^esh  interest,  sudden 
excitements,  new  vistas,  bjrways,  perspectives. 
There  is  an  infinite  wisdom,  too,  in  these  little 
words,  with  their  quick,  mysterious  life.  Is  there 
not  humor  in  definitions?  I  find  enough  and  to 
spare,  with  many  delightful  if  sometimes  bitter- 
smiled  ironies.  Then  there  are  lexicographers  who 
do  not  disdain  individual  comment.  What  pleasing 
assurance  is  there  in  the  Highland  dictionary-maker 
who  says  of  the  Gaelic  word  for  five,  coig^  that  in 
many  outlandish  places  it  is  mispronounced  ^^cueg** 
instead  of  ''koeg**\  but  in  the  islands  of  Argyll 
this  and  every  word  is  pronounced  just  as  Adam 
spoke  it"!  It  is  painful,  too,  to  learn  from  the 
same  authority  that  cogais,  which  in  the  lesser  isles 
stands  for  a  prodigious,  red,  carbuncled  nose,  and  in 
Skye  is  ** just  a  nose,"  is,  **  in  some  parishes  of  the 
continent  of  Argyll  and  Perthshire,  conscience." 
But  worse  to  learn  further  that  **  in  the  shape  of 
conscience  it  is  only  applied  to  the  male  sex."  Here 
be  bitter  wonder,  as  an  old  Scottish  Divine  has  it. 
This  particular  dictionary,  however,  should  not  be 
read  south  the  Highland  line.  Will  the  proud 
Sassunnach  stomach  an  interpolation  such  as  this 
xxnAex  folachd ;  ^' iseal  am  folachd^  oi  a  base  extrac- 
tion :  such  as  every  person  that  is  not  Highland"  ? 

But,  to  return,  there  are  dictionaries  and  diction- 
aries :  and  among  them  is  one  of  delightful  variety, 
that  of  national  proverbs.  True,  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing congruity  between  the  most  familiar  wise  saws 
of  all  nations,  but  there  are  endless  variations  full 
of  color,  life,  and  delightful  significance.  When  a 
Persian  says,  **  Better  a  rose  with  the  morning  dew 
on  it  than  seven  lovelier  roses  that  are  already 
pluckt,"  he  says  beautifully  what  the  Eskimo  says 
crudely  in,  **A  mouthful  of  new  blubber  is  better 
than  an  old  barrelful." 

And  among  my  books  I  have  one  or  two  wherein 
I  can  at  any  time  find  entertainment — collections  of 
Gaelic  and  other  Celtic  proverbs. 

Sometimes  the  interest  is  in  finding  the  same  idea 
similarly  set  forth  among  divers  peoples.  Thus  the 
Gaelic,  "  Coinnichidh  na  daoine  ged  nach  coinnich 
na  cnuic"  is  but  an  echo  of  the  Scottish,  **We*ll 
meet  ere  hills  meet"  ;  the  English,  **  Friends  may 
meet,  but  mountains  never  greet";  the  Welsh, 
**Cynt  y  cwrdd  dan  ddyn  na  dan  Ian  "  (sooner  will 
two  men  meet  than  two  banks)  ;  the  French,  **Two 
men  may  meet,  but  never  two  hills";  and  the 
Greek,  '*  Mountain  doesn't  meet  mountain."  Again 
the  universal  dread  of  the  law's  uncertainty  is  re- 
flected alike  in  the  Gaelic,  **Cordadh  a  rSubas 
reachd,"  or  in  the  homely  Scots,  **  Law's  costly: 
tak'  a  pint  an'  gree,"  as  in  the  Italian, :  *'  Meglio  un 
magro  accordo,  che  una  grassa  senlinza,"  and  the 
corresponding  French,  Spanish,  German,  Dutch, 
and  Danish  versions. 

Sometimes  the  pleasure  is  in  humorous  observa- 
tion of  common  frailties ;  as  this  badinage  to  senti- 
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mental  people  who  keep  up  too  long  the  remem- 
brance of  anything — **  Is  f  hada  tha  bas  do  sheana- 
mhair '  n  ad  chuimhne ! "  *  *  Your  grandmother'  sheath 
is  long  in  your  memory  !  *' ;  or,  again,  "The  wren 
spreads  his  feet  wide  in  his  own  house.'*  Then, 
too,  there  is  a  fund  of  more  or  less  delightful  similes 
and  metaphors.  Sometimes  these  take  one  far  back, 
as  in  the  Argyll  sajring,  *'  Cho  aluinn  ri  Aghaidh- 
shneachda,"  **as  lovely  as  Snow-face,"  a  phrase 
known  in  old-time  Highland  story  long  before  Mac- 
pherson  introduced  the  name  as  Agandecca.  Some 
of  these  common  proverbial  similes  are  quaint — for 
example,  ''as  deaf  as  a  goose  in  autumn,"  or  "as 
unsteady  as  an  egg  on  a  stick,"  but  more  convey 
the  innate  poetry  of  the  Gael,  or  closely  reflect 
familiar  natural  things — for  example,  "as  blind  as 
an  ox  in  mist,"  or  "as  well  acquainted  as  the  oys- 
ter-catcher is  with  the  shore."  But  how  charming 
are  "  as  sweet  to  hear  as  a  mavis  on  a  bough  "  ;  "as 
white  as  the  one  night's  snow"  (I  have  heard  this 
used  by  a  mother  of  her  dead  child — "cho  geal  ri 
sneachd  na  h^on  oidche")  ;  the  often  heard  "cho 
gorach  ris  na  h-eoin,"  as  thoughtless  as  the  birds  ; 
"as  noisy  as  the  wind"  ;  "as  swift  as  the  wave- 
tops  "  ;  "all  one  way,  as  the  grain  with  the  wind  "  ; 
the  ancient  "as  swift  as  the  elks,"  and  so  forth. 

If  there  are  many  Highland  sayings  to  be  fouiid 
in  any  proverb  dictionary,  illustrative  of  the  vehe- 
ment independence  of  the  Gael — for  example, 
"  Donald  as  good  as  John,  and  John  as  good  as 
Donald  " — there  are  others  which  show  how  keenly 
the  clansmen  discriminate  the  advantages  of  good 
birth,  as  in  the  saying,  "one  man  needs  but  to  be 
bom,  another  to  be  bom  and  bred." 

But  perhaps  to  a  Highlander  there  is  a  special 
malacious  pleasure  in  the  recurrent  sayings  against 
members  of  other  clans.  •  All  but  men  of  Mull  or 
Islay  will  enjoy  the  quatrain  beginning,  "Muileach 
'us  Ileach  'us  deamhan,"  which  sets  forth  that  the 
Mull  man,  the  Islay  man,  and  the  devil  are  the 
three  worst  in  creation :  the  Islay  man  being  worse 
than  the  devil,  and  the  man  of  Mull  worse  than 
him  of  Islay.  There  are  so  many  sayings  against 
Mull  that  one  is  sure  they  must  be  canny  douce 
folk !  Inlanders,  for  sure,  who  traduced  Mull,  Coll 
and  Tiree,  thus :  "What  the  Mull  man  sees,  he 
covets ;  what  the  Mull  man  covets,  the  Coll  man 
steals  ;  and  what  the  Coll  man  steals,  the  Tiree  man 
hides."  Perhaps  only  Highlanders  can  appreciate 
such  saws  as  "Campbell  honey,"  "the  dry  feet  of 
the  Mackintoshes,"  "ask  anything  of  a  Cameron 
but  butter,"  "watch  a  Madeod,"  "by  the  flight  of 
Macfarlane's  lantern,"  and  so  forth.  But  here  one 
treads  perilous  ground.  Be  sparing  of  Cameron's 
way  ("  wry-mouth  ")  with  all  the  Highlands  before 
one — as  one  might  say  paraphrasing  the  Gaelic 
phrase  of  an  old  man  on  his  way  to  a  Falkirk  tryst 
with  his  son,  who  had  a  little  more  of  the  English 
than  himself,  and  had  begun  to  air  it  at  Dumbarton, 


"  Be  sparing  of  the  little  English,  with  the  whole 
Lowlands  in  front  of  us!"  Well,  the  clansmen 
had  and  have  their  byplay  one  with  the  other ;  but 
any  who  will  may  hunt  the  proverb  dictionary  and 
find  below  all  the  record  of  give  and  take  a  hundred 
sayings  of  the  dauntless  heroism  of  his  forbears,  the 
common  heritage  of  the  Gael.  Fair  play,  in  the  old 
Highland  way — a  good,  if  a  savage  way. 

But  the  paramount  value  of  this — as,  in  truth  of 
all  dictionaries — ^is  that  the  hunter  may  be  sure  of 
quarry,  at  all  time,  at  all  seasons,  whether  his  quest 
be  knowledge,  amusement,  or  those  sudden  green 
lanes,  those  blue  waterways,  those  little  magical 
gates  into  wonderland  which,  like  the  stars  and 
flowefs,  are  so  much  with  us  that  we  treat  them, 
"mere  words,"  over-familiarly ;  and  as  though  we, 
and  not  they,  were  the  stronger.  For  this  at  least 
is  sure  :  that  we  go,  and  they  remain. 

.  Fiona  Maclhod  in  Literature. 

BOOKS   THAT  LIVE. 

The  gossip  that  naturally  followed  the  death  of 
Grant  Allen  revived  the  memory  of  a  curious  con- 
troversy. Somebody  dared,  soon  after  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Woman  Who  Did,"  to  cite  it  as  a  most 
unholy  book — a  standard  or  touchstone  of  inde- 
cency. That  riled  Andrew  Lang,  who  went  to  work 
seriously  to  show  that  if  Grant  Allen  was  indecent, 
so  by  the  same  reasoning,  was  John  Milton,  author 
of  a  forgotten  work  called  "Paradise  Lost,"  and 
there  was  quite  a  furious  controversy  over  the  thing. 
A  few  years  pass,  and  "The  Woman  Who  Did "  is 
just  as  dead  as  if  she  did  nothing.  Nobody  cares 
whether  the  thing  was  decent  or  indecent;  it's  just 
dead,  and  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  From  which  the 
critic  might  learn  a  lesson — the  wholesome,  sad  les- 
son that  not  two  books  in  a  generation  outside  of 
the  ever-comforting  new-fact  books  ever  matter  a 
rap.  One  writes  one's  little  book,  and  kicks  up 
one's  little  dust,  and  the  critics  say  their  little  say ; 
and  then  merciftd  oblivion  sets  in.  As  one's  self 
gives  up  the  ghost,  a  brief  flicker  of  life  stirs  in  one's 
dead  tomes.  Then  comes  the  final  quiet.  It's  a 
foolish  little  business,  this  average  book  writing,  and 
a  mighty  fiinny  one,  this  serious  criticising.  How 
the  dead  authors  in  their  own  particular  circle  must 
chuckle  over  the  absurd  row  they  raised  in  their 
day. — Criterion. 

MINNESOTA'S  FIRST  PUBLISHED  BOOK. 

The  first  book  ever  printed  in  Minnesota  was  a 
Bible,  and  that  was  printed  in  1836,  some  13  years 
before  the  first  issue  of  a  newspaper  in  St.  Paul. 
The  Bible  was  in  the  Ojibway  language  and  was 
printed  on  the  mission  press  at  Lake  Pokegama, 
Pine  County,  under  the  supervision  of  Rev.  Mr." 
Ayer. 


"BOOKS  I  BEST  REMEMBER." 


"Books, I  Best  Remember." 

Ever  since  I  left  o£F  my  fairy  stories  and  got  be- 
yond "The  Yellow  Dwarf"  and  "The  Goose  Girl," 
I  have  had  a  bad  habit  of  reading  novels  and  me- 
moirs. Fortunately  I  fell  upon  Miss  Austen  early, 
and  my  passion  for  her  quiet  and  assured  elegance 
saved  me  from  being  swamped  by  Bulwer's  senti- 
mentality, Disraeli's  excess,  and  Capt,  Marryat's 
rather  coarse  fiin — not  to  speak  of  Mrs.  Gore,  whose 
stories  of  London  society  had  a  great  fasonation  for 
the  little  girl  in  many  a  New  Hampshire  Winter, 
who  was  apt  to  be  shut  up  in  a  library  with  a  good 
fire  and  a  very  miscellaneous  crop  of  the  latest 
products  of  the  London  press,  no  matter  what  they 
were. 

During  that  time  of  literary  license  I  read  "Ernest 
Maltravers,"  by  Bulwer,  which  I  still  think  a  most 
fascinating  novel,  although  I  have  heard  that  it  is 
immoral.  I  read  also  with  great  pleasure  Disraeli's 
"Vivian  Grey"  and  Bulwer's  "Pelham,"  and  I 
wish  some  one  would  write  anything  as  good  as 
these  seemed  then.  I  read  "  Henrietta  Temple,"  the 
most  romantic  and  absurd  love  story  ever  written, 
and  later  on  I  read  "Coningsby"  and  "Lotbair." 
Mr.  Howells  and  everybody  else  may  say  they  are 
in  "poor  style."  I  do  not  agree  with  these  views. 
I  think  those  were  beautiful  stories.  As  for  "  Za- 
noni,"  to  a  young  and  romantic  girl  that  was  what 
Rossini's  music  was  to  the  lover  of  melodies  before 
Wagner  came.  Bulwer  (a  most  unequal  writer) 
need  only  have  given  ' '  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii ' ' 
to  the  world  to  prove  that  he  was  a  man  of  genius, 
and  his  "  Kenelm  Chillingly  "  is  a  novel  which  I  am 
willing  to  be  shut  up  with  in  a  country  inn,  of  a 
rainy  day,  any  time. 

Walter  Scott  was  the  basis  of  my  education,  and  I 
had  the  further  instructions  of  dear  Miss  Austen, 
whose  "Pride  and  Prejudice,"  "Emma,"  "Persua- 
sion," and  "  Sense  and  Sensibility  "  might  well  con- 
sole a  life  prisoner.  Also  I  read  the  witty  Miss 
Femer,  whose  novels  of  "Marriage"  and  the  "  In- 
heritance" Walter  Scott  said  he  would  gladly  have 
written.  How  I  turn  back  to  them  now — those 
witty  and  wise  character  sketches — when  my  few 
moments  of  leisure  leave  me  time  to  reread  a  novel  I 
I  turn  to  them  when  the  slip-shop  of  the  present 
day  (with  a  few  glorious  exceptions)  comes  in  my 
way,  and  I  begin  to  feel  that  the  art  of  the  portrait 
painter  and  the  novelist  belonged  to  those  past  cele- 
brities, and  that  they  hold  a  sceptre  which  has  not 
descended  to  modem  hands. 

I  read  in  those  days  Carlyle's  "Sartor  Resartus" 
with  great  delight,  and  I  dare  say  I  did  not 
understand  a  word  of  it ;  but  it  was  a  book,  and 
something  told  me  that  it  was  great.  I  was  like  the 
rustic  who  was  brought  in  to  the  dinner  of  the  great 
lord  who  had  a  famous  French  cook,  and  who  de- 
voured "filet  de  boeuf"  and  "pate  defbiegras" 
with  the  same  zest  with  which  he  bad  eaten  plain 


boiled  beef,  to  the  disgust  c 
who  said,  "Pearls  before  sv 
fellow  did  not  enjoy  the  1 
ward. 

Every  week  then  in  my  3 
green-covered  book,  by  on 
little  yellow-covered  book  h 
ently  Thackery  began  to  m 
perceived  that  there  was  a 
ite  author,  my  "Ernest  Ms 
fond  of  "The  Beautiful,"  v 
"Vanity  Fair"  came  out  I 
awhile,  and  I  have  never 
with  as  much  pleasure  the 
Bulwer  or  Disraeli  while  th 
on  the  table. 

"Vanity  Fair"  is  readi 
conditions  of  men.  It  is  i 
cover.  It  is  the  embodied 
life,  while  the  books  of  D 
are  the  poems  of  humanity, 
the  cry  of  the  heart. 

How  I  wish  I  could  reai 
Clock"  once  more  with  th 
eager,  uneducated,  spasmi 
when,  no  longer  a  chUd  a 
stood  with  "reluctant  feel 
river  meet."  Perhaps  for  t 
it  then  I  love  it  better  than 
the  great  novelist.  I  see  n 
girl,  sitting  in  the  window 
catch  the  last  rays  of  the 
struggled  through  the  snow 
the  hapless  pair  who  were 
God  bless  him ! 

But  there  was  coming  ale 
light  of  a  plunge  into  lov 
Eyre"  rose  like  a  comet: 
This  great  book,  one  of  the 
any  language,  was  to  me 
new  world.  For  a  time  it 
else.  I  trembled  over  it. 
a  year  for  its  clear,  pelluc 
English  landscape,  its  tragi 
surprises,  and  its  Eastern  v 
I  should  like  to  go  even  n 
with  his  horse!  Surely  i 
exactly  in  the  right  places. 

And  here  let  me  make 
writers  of  romance  who  le 
their  books.  All  men  love 
love  a  gentleman.  All  youi 
their  romantic  dream.  Be 
of  Bulwer  and  Disraeli  at 
sentimentalists  than  the  st 
mutton  school  which  some 
now. 

Charlotte  Bronte's  thret 
"Shirley,"   and   "Villette, 
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They  never  tire ;  they  give  one  a  healthy  excite- 
ment, a  generous  glow.  Nothing  prettier  in  its 
way  than  Caroline  Helstone's  love  for  Robert  or  fais 
for  her  ever  illuminated  the  dreary  wastes  of  an 
English  manoiactunng  district.  Nothing  more 
breezy  than  Shirley,  a  sort  of  Lady  Gay  Spanker, 
ever  carressed  her  dogs  and  horses.  The  novel  of 
"Villette"  in  the  French  pension  is  even  more 
artistic,  and  it  would  be  invaluable  for  its  portrait  of 
Rachel,  under  the  name  of  Vashti,  even  if  it  bad  not 
the  more  noble  portrait  of  its  own  author.  I  am 
sure  "Jane  Eyre"  (as  I  love  tocall  Charlotte  Bronte) 
had  read  Miss  Austen.  Of  course  she  bad !  What 
intelligent  English  girl  had  not?  Otherwise  she 
could  never  have  given  us  these  pictures  of  English 
life,  which  are  the  aquarelles  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
city  on  fire,  wfaich  occur  in  her  uoveb.  She  was 
the  more  passionate  and  stormy  genius  of  the  two, 
but  not  so  consummate  an  artist — who  was  t 

George  Sand  came  into  my  life  early.  "Con- 
suelo"  was  the  first  novel  of  hers  which  I  read,  and 
I  bowed  to  its  power  and  beauty.  "Indiana"  came 
next — dangerous,  like  playing  with  fire.  After  that 
I  went  on  reading  every  French  novel  I  could  get. 
Thanks  to  Jane  Austen,  they  did  not  hurt  me.  I 
remember  especially  "Gerfaut,"  a  most  interesting 
novel,  and  "La  Lys  dans  la  Vallfe"  is  beautiful — 
most  Beautiful. 

Then  I  took  to  translating  Balzac  to  learn  French, 
and  one  might  as  well  attempt  to  descritw  the  plays 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  works  of  Milton  as  to  talk  of 
this  great  writer  of  whom  other  men  have  written 
volumes.  I  think  Henry  James's  paper  on  Balzac, 
written  twenty  years  ago,  the  best  description  of  this 
great,  profoundly  sad,  and.  most  delicate  analyst 
which  I  remember. 

I  should  like  to  mention  many  works  of  CherbuUez, 
especially  "Jean  Teterol's  Idea,"  a  wonderful  book, 
a  picture  of  what  has  led  to  the  making  of  modem 
France.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which  I  especially 
remember  and  recommend. 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  fiin  in  Capt,  Manyat, 
and  I  remember  "Charles  O'Malley"  with  gratitude. 
It  took  me  over  a  dull  stage  ride  during  three  days 
'  "egbany  Mountains.  The  cheerful  Irish- 
umped  his  horse  over  his  intimate  friend 
sant  companion.  There  is  also  a  girlish 
or  the  memory  of  G.  P.  R.  James,  the 
f  Stanley  J.  Weyman.  His  two  horsemen 
somewhat  commonplace,  but  they  were 
)ing"  somewhere  and  took  us  with  them 
hearty  English  novels, 
ies  of  Foe,  transcendently  terrible,  and 
of  Eugene  Sue  came  along  together. 
10  more  interesting  novel  -than  "The 
)f  Paris."  It  would  not  hurt  anybody  to 
ay,  and  had  not  Victor  Hugo  (gigantic 
-)  come  in  so  soon  after,  Eugene  Sue 
have  been  forgotten.    But  "Notre  Dame 


de  Paris  "is  so  much  more  powerful  with  little  dwarf 
Quasimodo  swinging  from  the  bells,  that  it  swept 
everything  out  of  the  way.  In  my  list  of  novels 
which  "must  be  read"  I  should  place  "Notre  Dame 
de  Paris"  among  the  first  six. 

There  were  some  boys  in  our  family,  and  they 
brought  in  Alexandre  Dumas,  and  Athos,  Porthos, 
and  Aramis  became  my  glittering  heroes.  The  later 
novels  of  Dumas  which  placed  the  house  of  Valois 
so  conspicuously  before  me  have  been  an  invaluable 
help  to  French  history.  Dumas  and  Victor  Hugo  > 
We  should  place  them  within  reach  of  the  prisoners 
of  poverty,  of  illness,  of  injustice,  for  they  surround 
the  reader  with  an  atmosphere  of  radiant  interest 
and  delight.  Hugo's  "The  Man  Who  Laughs" 
and  the  "  Toilers  of  the  Sea"  remain  in  my  memory 
brilliantly  stamped  in  letters  of — not  exactly  dia- 
monds, but  rhinestoaes,  at  the  very  least. 

Then  came  the  highly  metaphysical  day  of  George 
Eliot.  "Adam  Bede  "  was  an  event.  I  disliked 
Dinah  instinctively.  There  seemed  a  false  note 
somewhere,  but  its  wit  and  wisdom ;  its  Mrs.  Poy- 
ser;  would  have  redeemed  a  worse  book,  and  I  grew 
up  to  Maggie  Tolliver.  "  Middleniaich "  is  deli- 
cious. The  way  its  author  hates  Rosamond  is 
stunning.  I  can  no  more  help  reading  George  Eliot 
than  water  can  help  running  down  hill ;  but  I  do  not 
feel  very  comfortable  while  reading  her.  Perhaps 
she  is  too  great ;  perhaps,  as  a  witty  critic  says :  "  I 
prefer  to  take  my  metaphysic  straight."  At  any 
rate,  the  world's  favorite  is  not  mine.  Yet  I  could 
not  give  up  her  little  by-play  of  humor ;  that  at  least 
is  sincere ;  that  is  Shakespearean. 

What  a  day  that  was  when  the  first  great  Haw- 
thorne book  was  laid  on  the  table !  I  had  been  an 
infantile  reader  of  his  short  stories  of  the  juvenile 
miscellany  order,  and  owe  my  first  knowledge  of  the 
high  empyrean  of  his  "Tanglewood  Tales."  His 
sketch  of  Proserpine  as  she  comes  back  &om 
"gloomy  Dis,"  always  occurs  to  me  as  I  see  the  first 
dandelion.  "Ceres  was  so  delighted  to  recover  her 
first  daughter  that  she  made  the  grass  green  and  the 
flowers  start  wherever  she  put  her  blessed  foot." 
Oh!  great  master  of  the  English  tongue !  Who  has 
ever  said  anything  half  so  sweet  as  that  about 
Spring  ?  Who  has  from  behind  the  veil  of  an  im- 
penetrable melancholy  peeped  with  such  apprecia- 
tive eyes  on  the  glee  of  childhood,  the  joyous  greet- 
ing of  the  flowers?  Who  has  ever  sketched  young 
girlhood  as  he  has  done  in  "The  House  of  the  Seven 
Gables  ?' '  Take  it  for  all  and  all  that  is  my  favorite 
of  his  novels,  although  it  is  asking  too  much  of  a 
Hawthorne  worshipper  to  say  which  is  the  &vorite. 

At  a  country  house  lately  we  all  attempted  to 
make  lists  of  our  favorite  novels,  and  declared 
bravely  that  we  would  not  go  to  bed  until  the  list 
was  completed.  Sunrise  and  cock  crow  found  us  at 
it,  and  there  they  all  lie  now  unfinished.  Tolstoi, 
Toorgenieff,  Alphonse  Daudet,  William  Black,  Mts. 
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Otiphant,  all  have  their  patrons.  Tolstoi  tears  you 
all  to  pieces.  He  is  not  a  novelist,  he  is  an  earth- 
quake. 

I  should  leave  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  **The  Ara- 
bian Nights,"  **  Don  Quixote,"  Scott's  novels.  Miss 
Austen,  and  Harper's  Family  Library  of  1848  in  the 
track  of  every  child,  and  let  him  or  her  pick  up 
what  he  wanted.  I  should  also  put  a  bound  volume 
of  the  Penny  Magazine  of  that  date  on  the  same 
table.  This  delightful  old  thing  (I  have  examined 
one  lately)  is  a  perfect  mine  of  information.  It  was 
edited  by  Charles  Mackay,  profiisely  illustrated,  and 
it  had  everything  in  it  from  the  House  of  Westmin- 
ster to  the  Ruins  of  Baelbeck.  It  was  the  first  of 
the  illustrated  magazines  to  reach  my  infantile  mind, 
and  if  I  have  ever  been  worth  anything  I  owe  it  to 
these  instructive  pages.  To  be  sure,  Darwin  wrote 
for  it,  and  Sir  John  Bowring,  and  other  budding 
geniuses  of  that  day.  It  was  my  privilege  to  see  its 
aged  editor  in  London  in  1869  and  to  thank  him 
for  it. 

Mrs.  Norton  wrote  some  very  pretty  stories  and 
some  beautiful  poems.  I  talked  with  Robert  Brown- 
ing about  her,  and  he  told  me  that  he  owed  much 
to  her  poetry.  The  **Bingen  on  the  Rhine"  is  al- 
most all  that  survives  of  that  beauty  and  genius. 
Browning  helped  to  stamp  her  out,  he  and  Tenny- 
son, with  their  colossal  feet,  the  feet  of  Hercules. 
No  novelist  or  poet  could  stand  that  tramp,  tramp  of 
the  oncoming  iconoclasts  of  the  early  Victorian  era 
— Thackeray  and  Dickens,  Tennyson  and  Browning. 
Mrs.  Norton,  however,  has  helped  to  make  one  of 
the  most  delightful  of  memoirs,  that  of  the  Sheri- 
dans,  her  illustrious  race.  Memoirs  have,  next  to 
novels,  been  my  favorite  amusement  in  reading.  I 
fear  that  I  prefer  them  to  all  the  novels  excepting 
the  old  ones.  James  Lowell  said  that  when  he  had 
a  disagreeable  duty  to  perform  he  always  sneaked 
up  stairs  and  locked  the  door  and  read  **The  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,"  which  he  considered  the  best  novel 
ever  written — read  it  by  stealth  and  with  all  the  joy 
with  which  as  a  boy  he  had  played  hookey  at  school. 
One  of  his  brothers,  by  the  way,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Lowell,  wrote  a  delightful  book,  called  **The  New 
Priest  of  Conception  Bay,"  as  salt  as  the  sea,  as  re- 
freshing as  the  breezes  at  Bar  Harbor.  Miss  How- 
ard's novel  of  **Guenn"  somehow  reminded  me  of 
it.  I  was  one  of  the  first  readers  of  **  Margaret" — 
Mr.  Judd's  puriously  disinterred  novel.  It  owed 
much  to  Darley's  drawings,  Chilion  being  especially 
beautiful.  Charles  Readers  **  Christie  Johnstone"  is 
one  of  the  salt  sea  wave  novels,  and  a  herring  fishery 
in  it  is  described  in  a  most  masterly  way.  All  his 
novels,  **GriflSth  Gaunt"  especially,  remain  to  me 
as  live  books.  Then  there  came  Thomas  Hardy's 
**Bathsheba"  and  **  Far  from  the  Madding  Crowd." 
Would  that  they  had  no  such  successors  as  **  Tess  " 
or  the  terrible  **Jude." 

As  for  the  Trollopes,  Anthony  may  be  put  on  the 


shelf  except  for  **Barchester  Towers"  and  **Mrs. 
Proudie";  but  his  brother,  T.  Adolphus  Trollope, 
should  be  read  if  one  wishes  to  know  Italian  cities. 
His  novel  of  ** Marietta"  is  a  most  delightfiil  pic- 
ture of  Florence  (not  the  fine  old  triptich  of 
''Romola,"  which  is  three  novels  and  a  life  of 
Savanarola  to  boot)  but  the  Florence  which  you 
and  I  know  a  little,  and  wish  we  knew  better.  His 
novel  **A  Siren"  is  a  perfect  picture  of  Ravenna, 
with  its  Pineta  and  old  mosaics.  His  *' Gemma" 
gives  us  that  Italian  life  which  forms  the  ground- 
work of  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  and  all  that  he 
touched  became  a  photograph.  Why  these  admirable 
and  most  interesting  books  have  been  lost  to  the 
reading  world  I  do  not  comprehend.  The  publish- 
ers who  have  saved  to  us  Miss  Ferrier's  **  Marriage" 
should  resuscitate  T.  Adolphus  Trollope,  who  also 
wrote  some  delightful  memoirs.  Following  him  was 
Miss  Tincker,  whose  **Signor  Monaldini's  Niece" 
is  a  most  perfect  picture  of  modem  Rome. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  Ouida's  **  Ariadne" 
in  Rome.  That  and  her  **  Friendship,"  a  picture  of 
Florence,  gives  us  the  American  and  the  English 
colony  somewhat,  seen  through  the  eyes  of  an  angry 
woman  of  genius,  a  writer  of  immense  force.  All 
her  scoldings  cannot  blot  out  Ouida's  power  of  mak- 
ing a  book  interesting.  I  pay  them  the  compliment 
of  remembering  them,  every  word  of  them,  although 
I  have  since  had  the  greater  pleasure  of  reading 
Marion  Crawford's  much  more  perfect  work. 

Some  anonymous  novels  which  have  interested 
the  world  (as  impenetrable  as  the  secret  of  the 
author  of  Junius)  come  back  to  me.  There  was 
**The  Bread  Winners"  and  ** Democracy,"  attrib- 
uted to  John  Hay,  and  although  he  has  persistently 
denied  the  authorship,  no  one  has  ever  believed  him. 
Although  our  present  Secretary  of  State  is  a  truth- 
ful man,  is  a  diplomatist  and  **  called  indifferent 
honest,"  we  may  all  have  our  little  private  comer 
for  our  favorite  impressions.  They  are  both  inter- 
esting, especially  **  Democracy."  I  shaU  never  for- 
get the  almost  disingenuous  disgust  of  the  late  Sen- 
ator Anthony  at  the  revelation  of  some  drawing 
room  secrets  in  that  powerful  sketch  of  our  fugitive 
Washington  civilization. 

Modem  American  novel  writing  is  becoming  al- 
most as  fearful  in  its  increase  as  that  which  threat- 
ens England,  and  we  have  some  powerful  hands  at 
work.  None  as  yet  quite  as  commanding  as  that  of 
Mrs.  Ward.  No  **Marcella"  has  sprung  from  the 
presses  of  New  York  or  Boston  or  Chicago,  but  in 
the  novels  of  Mrs.  V.  R.  Cruger  and  Mrs.  Spencer 
Trask  I  see  the  lambent  power  which  can  one  day 
give  us  a  **Marcella."  That,  it  strikes  me,  is  the 
great  need  of  this  day  and  generation — a  novel 
which  boldly  shows  forth  the  evils  of  our  society 
without  being  either  didactic  or  immoral ;  a  novel 
which  does  not  forget  that  its  first  business  is  to 
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amuse  and  to  elevate,  while  it  instructs  and  im- 
proves. 

There  have  been  terrible  disappointments  on  the 
road  of  the  novel  reader.  *  *  Helbeck  of  Bannisdale  " 
is  one  of  these,  but  the  great  **Quo  Vadis"  is  a 
recompense  if  one  must  have  the  religious  novel. 
We  have  leaped  from  **  Henry  Esmond"  to  Rudyard 
Kipling  since  I  began  to  read  novels,  and  between 
them  what  a  **sea  of  change"  !  What  a  variety  ! 
As  for  memoirs,  GreviUe  and  Henry  Crabbe  Robert- 
son have  had  so  many  followers  that  they  are  now 
relegated  to  the  back  shelf  with  Guizot's  **  History 
of  Civilization."  *'The  Two  Noble  Lives,"  by 
Augustus  Hare,  and  **The  Memoirs  of  Lady  East- 
lake"  (delightful)  are  all  I  remember  of  the  fifty 
books  which  crowded  my  table  last  Winter.  Who  in 
going  through  a  forest  remembers  every  wildflower  ? 
Who  in  walking  through  the  splendid  parterre  of  a 
modem  luxurious  place  can  enumerate  the  cannas 
from  Japan,  the  orchids  from  Borneo,  the  Victoria 
regia  from  Australia,  the  roses  from  England,  the 
lilies  from  the  isles  of  the  sea  after  he  had  left 
them? 

And  yet,  plucking  one  little  violet  from  the 
ground,  he  grateftilly  bears  it  away  in  his  hand  and 
blesses  it  for  its  fragrance.  And  so  with  our  favor- 
ite book.  It  may  not  be  great,  but  it  is  precious. 
Mrs.  M.  E.  W.  Shkrwood,  in  N.  V.  Times. 

Tiniest  Book  in  the  World, 

The  smallest  book  in  the  world  has  just  been 
printed  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  But  ten  of  them  are 
printed,  and  none  are  for  sale.  No  more  can  be 
printed,  for  the  plates  from  which  the  tiny  volume 
was  printed  will  be  destoyed,  so  that  no  more  can 
ever  be  produced. 

In  all  the  catalogues  of  the  rare  book  dealers  what 
is  called  the  **  Bijou  Almanac''  is  named  as  the 
smallest  book  in  the  world,  and  until  now  it  has 
been  that.  The  Cleveland  book  breaks  the  record 
in  size,  or,  lack  of  size,  for  printed  books.  There 
are  rare  little  volumes  engraved  on  ivory  sheets 
fastened  together  like  a  book,  but  they  are  not 
really  books  in  the  estimation  of  collectors  of  min- 
iature volumes.  The  ** Bijou  Almanac"  is  a  real 
book,  printed  on  real  paper,  and  bound  in  stiff  blue 
covers.  It  was  made  in  I/>ndon  in  1836  by  Schloss. 
It  has  sixty  pages,  a  calendar  for  each  month,  and 
some  wonderftiUy  delicate  little  steel  engravings. 
It  is  half  an  inch  wide  and  five-eighths  of  an  inch 
long,  and  not  much  thicker  than  the  cover  of  an 
ordinary  book.  Perfect  copies  are  rare,  and  not 
easily  obtainable  at  any  price,  although  there  are 
copies  in  tke  libraries  of  several  collectors  of  min- 
iature books.  So  far  as  is  known,  there  is  but  one 
copy  in  Cleveland,  and  this  is  thought  to  be  unique 
from  the  binding  it  has,  a  special  one. 

The  owner  of  this  little  book,  which  is  worth 


several  times  its  weight  in  gold,  is  Charles  H. 
Meigs,  of  No.  67  Eastman  street,  who  is  also  the 
publisher  of  the  other  tiny  book  mentioned,  the  one 
that  is  the  smallest  in  the  world.  Mr.  Meigs  has 
been  an  ardent  collector  of  miniature  books  for 
years.  He  has  at  his  residence  many  of  the  most 
interesting  little  books  there  are  in  existence.  It 
was  the  belief  that  the  limit  of  possible  smallness 
had  not  been  reached  that  led  him  to  publish  the 
little  book  that  was  issued  last  week.  The  work  was 
successftilly  completed,  and  now  the  tiny  volumes 
are  ready  for  distribution  to  the  eight  friends,  all  lov- 
ers of  little  books,  who  subscribed  for  them. 

This  smallest  book  in  the  world  measures  just 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  by  half  an  inch  over  alL 
There  are  13  pages  in  it,  and  the  work  has  been 
done  in  a  Cleveland  printing  establishment.  The 
type  was  set  by  hand,  and  then  the  pages  photo- 
graphed down  to  the  limit  of  distinctness,  though 
the  book  can  only  be  read  with  a  magnifying  glass. 
Under  a  strong  glass,  however,  the  work  is  seen  to 
be  distinct  and  perfect.  It  is  printed  on  genuine 
India  paper,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
things  about  the  tiny  book.  The  Oxford  Press,  the 
English  Bible  publishing  concern,  controls  all  the 
genuine  India  paper  produced,  and  it  was  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  enough  was  procured  to 
make  even  the  10  copies  of  this  tiny  book.  It  is 
said  that  the  paper  was  surreptitiously  obtained. 

This,  like  the  other  famous  tiny  books  of  the 
world,  will  be  bound  originally  in  paper,  although 
those  who  buy  the  volumes  will  probably  each  have 
his  copy  rebound  in  accordance  with  his  own  ideas 
of  beauty.  Each  book  will  be  in  a  little  case  that 
will  also  contain  a  magnifying  glass  with  which  to 
look  at  it.  The  title  of  the  book  is  **Thus  Spake 
the  Wind,**  a  very  old  religious  poem  of  no  partic- 
ular interest. — Cleveland  Leader. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  been  enriched  by  a 

gift  from  Gen.  Franklin,  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  of  a 

copy  of  Capt.  John  Smith's  ** Historic  of  Virginia.** 

Some  idea  of  the  value  of  the  book  may  be  gained 

from   the    knowledge   that  copies  sold  in  the  past 

twenty  years  have   brought  as  high  as  eighteen 

hundred  dollars. 

* 

FOR  BOOK-BORROWERS. 

A  Chicago  firm  of  publishers  put  in  their  books 
a  book-mark  with  the  following  inscription : 

About  this  volume  you  have  bought : 

When  read,  pray  place  it  on  your  shelf, 
And  lend  it  not ;  your  neighbor  ought, 

Like  you,  to  buy  it  for  himself. 
Lend  him  whatever  else  you  choose — 

Your  cash,  to  buy  the  book  unread, 
Your  gloves,  hat,  trousers,  toothbrush,  shoes — 

But  not  the  Author's  brain  and  bread. 
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Book-Fires  Under  James  I. 

From  "Books  Condemned  to  be  Burnt," 
By  J.  Anson  Farsas. 

Despite  Mr.  D' Israeli's  able  defence  of  him,  the 
&sbion  has  survived  of  speaking  disdainfully  of 
James  I.  and  all  his  works.  The  military  men  of 
his  day,  hating  him  for  that  wise  love  of  peace 
which  saved  us  at  least  from  one  war  on  the  Conti- 
nent, complained  of  a  king  who  preferred  to  wage 
war  with  the  pen  than  with  the  pike,  and  vented  his 
anger  on  paper  instead  of  with  powder.  But  for 
all  that,  the  patron  and  friend  of  Ben  Jonson,  and 
the  constant  promoter  of  arts  and  letters,  was  one  of 
the  best  literary  workmen  of  his  time ;  nor  will  any- 
one who  dips  into  his  works  &il  to  put  them  aside 
without  a  considerably  higher  estimate  than  he  bad 
before  of  the  ability  of  the  most  learned  king  that 
ever  occupied  the  British  throne — a  monarch  unap- 
proached  by  any  of  his  successors,  save  William  III. , 
in  any  sort  of  intellectual  power. 

Yet  here  our  admiration  for  James  I.  must  per- 
force stop.  For  of  many  of  his  ideas  the  only  excuse 
is  that  they  were  those  of  his  age ;  and  this  is  an  ex- 
cnse  that  is  fatal  to  a  claim  to  the  highest  order  of 
merit.  Alt  men  to  some  extent  are  the  sport  and 
victims  of  their  intellectual  surroundings ;  but  it  is 
the  mark  of  superiority  to  rise  above  them,  and  this 
James  I.  often  failed  to  do.  He  cannot,  for  instance, 
in  this  respect  compare  with  a  man  whose  works  he 
persecuted,  namely,  Reginald  Scot,  who  in  1584 
published  his  immortal  "Discoverie  of  Witchcraft, " 
a  book  which,  alike  for  its  motive  as  its  matter,  occu- 
pies one  of  the  highest  places  in  the  history  of  the 
literature  of  Europe. 

Yet  Scot  was  only  a  Kentish  country  gentleman, 
who  gave  himself  up  solely,  says  Wood,  to  solid 
reading  and  the  perusal  of  obscure  but  neglected  au- 
thors, diversifying  his  studies  with  agriculture,  and 
so  producing  the  first  extant  treatise  on  hops. 
Nevertheless,  he  is  among  the  heroes  of  the  world, 
greater  for  me  at  least  than  any  one  of  our  most 
famous  generals,  for  it  was  at  the  risk  of  his  life 
that  he  wrote,  as  he  says  himself,  "in  behalf  of  the 
poor,  the  aged,  and  the  simple"  ;  and  if  he  has  no 
monument  in  our  English  Pantheon,  he  has  a  better 
and  more  abiding  one  in  the  hearts  of  all  the  well- 
wishers  of  humanity.  For  his  reading  led  him  to 
the  assault  of  one  of  the  best  established,  most  sacred, 
yet  most  stupid,  of  the  superstitions  of  mankind ; 
and  to  have  exposed  both  the  folly  of  the  belief,  and 
the  cruelty  of  the  legal  punishments,  of  witchcraft, 
more  justly  entitles  his  memory  to  honor  than  the 
capture  of  many  stormed  cities  or  the  butchery  of 
thousands  of  his  fellow-beings  on  a  battlefield. 

How  trite  is  the  argument  that  this  or  that  belief 
must  be  true  because  so  many  generations  have  be- 
lieved it,  so  many  countries,  so  many  famous  men, 
— as  if  error,  like  stolen  property,  gained  a  title  from 
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truth  ;  but  the  clergy  and  the  Parliament  persisted 
in  making  the  imaginary  crime  felony  by  the  stat- 
ute." So  that  if  James  really  burnt  the  book,  he 
must  have  burnt  it  to  please  others,  not  himself; 
and  though  he  may  have  done  so,  the  presumption 
is  rather  that  he  did  not. 

The  wonder  is  that  Scot  himself  escaped  the  real 
or  supposed  fate  of  his  book.  Pleasing  indeed  it  is 
to  know  that  he  lived  out  his  days  undisturbed  to 
the  end  (1599)  with  his  family  and  among  his  hops 
and  flowers  in  Kent ;  not,  however,  before  he  had 
lived  to  see  his  book  make  a  perceptible  impression 
on  the  magistracy  and  even  on  the  clergy  of  his 
time,  till  a  perceptible  check  was  given  to  his  ideas 
by  the  *  *Demonologie."  But  at  all  events  he  had  given 
superstition  a  reeling  blow,  from  which  it  never 
wholly  recovered,  and  to  which  it  ultimately  suc- 
cumbed! More  than  this  can  few  men  hope  to  do, 
and  to  have  done  so  much  is  ample  cause  for  con- 
tentment. 

Fundamental  questions  of  all  sorts  were  growing 
critical  in  the  reign  of  James,  who  had  not  only  the 
clearest  ideas  of  their  answer,  but  the  firmest  deter- 
mination to  have  them,  if  possible,  answered  in  his 
own  way.  The  principal  ones  were  :  The  relation- 
ship of  the  King  to  his  subjects ;  of  the  Pope  to 
kings ;  of  the  Established  Church  to  Puritanism 
and  Catholicism.  And  on  the  leading  political  and 
religious  questions  of  his  day  James  caused  certain 
books  to  be  burnt  which  advocated  opinions  contrary 
to  his  own — a  mode  of  reasoning  that  reflects  less 
credit  on  his  philosophy  than  does  his  conduct  in 
most  other  respects. 

But  the  first  book  that  was  burnt  for  its  senti- 
ments on  Prerogative  was  one  which  the  King  was 
believed  personally  to  approve.  This  was  probably 
the  gist  of  its  offence,  for  it  appeared  about  the  time 
that  the  King  made  his  very  supercilious  speech  to 
the  Commons  in  answer  to  their  complaints  about 
the  High  Commission  and  other  grievances. 

I  allude  to  the  famous  **  Interpreter"  (1607)  by 
Cowell,  Doctor  of  Civil  Law  at  Cambridge,  which, 
written  at  the  instigation  of  Archbishop  Bancroft, 
was  dedicated  to  him,  and  caused  a  storm  little 
dreamt  of  by  its  author.  Sir  E.  Coke  disliked 
Cowell,  whom  he  nicknamed  Cow-heel,  and  natur- 
ally disliked  him  still  more  for  writing  slightingly 
of  Littleton  and  the  Common  Law.  He  therefore 
caused  Parliament  to  take  the  matter  up,  with  the 
result  that  Cowell  was  imprisoned  and  came  near  to 
hanging ;'  James  only  saving  his  life  by  suppressing 
his  book  by  proclamation,  for  which  the  Commons 
returned  him  thanks  with  great  exultation  over 
their  victory. 

For  Cowell  had  taken  too  strongly  the  high 
monarchical  line,  and  the  episode  of  his  book  is 
really  the  first  engagement  in  that  great  war  between 
Prerogative  and  People  which  raged  through  the 
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seventeenth  century.  **I  hold  it  uncontrollable,^* 
he  wrote,  ''that  the  King  of  England  is  an  absolute 
king."  ** Though  it  be  a  merciful  policy,  and  also 
a  politic  policy  (not  alterable  without  great  peril)  to 
make  laws  by  the  consent  of  the  whole  realm  .  .  . 
yet  simply  to  bind  the  prince  to  or  by  these  laws 
were  repugnant  to  the  nature  and  custom  of  an  abso- 
lute monarchy.*'  **For  those  regalities  which  are 
of  the  higher  nature  there  is  not  one  that  belonged 
to  the  most  absolute  prince  in  the  world  which  doth 
not  also  belong  to  our  King."  But  the  book  was 
condemned,  not  only  for  its  sins  against  the  Sub- 
ject, but  also  for  passages  that  were  said  to  pinch  on 
the  authority  of  the  King.  Yet,  considered  merely 
as  a  Law  Dictionary,  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  in  our 
language. 

In  the  King's  proclamation  against  the  **  Inter- 
preter" are  some  passages  that  curiously  illustrate 
the  mind  of  its  author.  He  thus  complains  of  the 
growing  freedom  of  thought :  "  From  the  very  high- 
est mysteries  of  the  Godhead  and  the  most  inscru- 
table counsels  in  the  Trinitie  to  the  very  lowest  pit 
of  Hell  and  the  confused  action  of  the  divells  there, 
there  is  nothing  now  unsearched  into  by  the  curi- 
ositie  of  men's  brains  "  ;  so  that  **  it  is  no  wonder 
that  they  do  not  spare  to  wade  in  all  the  deepest 
m3rsteries  that  belong  to  the  persons  or  the  state  of 
Kinges  and  Princes,  that  are  Gods  upon  earth." 
King  James's  attitude  to  Free  Thought  reminds  one 
of  the  legendary  contention  between  Canute  and  the 
sea.  No  one  has  ever  repeated  the  latter  experiment, 
but  how  many  thousands  still  disquiet  themselves, 
as  James  did,  about  or  against  the  progress  of  the 
human  mind ! 

In  the  proclamation  itself  there  is  no  actual  men- 
tion of  burning,  all  persons  in  possession  of  the  book 
being  required  to  deliver  their  copies  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  of  County  Sherifis  **for  the  further  order  of 
its  utter  suppression"  (March  25th,  1610);  neither 
is  there  any  allusion  to  burning  in  the  Parliamentary 
journals,  nor  in  the  letters  relating  to  the  subject  in 
Winwood's  **  Memorials."  The  contemporary  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  is,  however,  supplied  by  Sir  H. 
Spelman,  who  says  in  his  **Glossarium"  (under  the 
word  ''Tenure")  that  Cowell's  book  was  publicly 
burnt.  Otherwise,  James's  proclamations  were  not 
always  attended  to  (by  one,  for  instance,  he  prohib- 
ited hunting) ;  and  Roger  Coke  says  that  the  books 
being  out,  "the  proclamation  could  not  call  them 
in,  but  only  served  to  make  them  more  taken  no- 
tice of."' 

That  books  were  often  suppressed  or  called  in 
without  being  publicly  burnt  is  well  shown  by  Hey- 
lin's  remark  about  Mocket's  book  (presently  referred 
to),  fhat  it  was  "thought  fit  not  only  to  call  it  in, 
but  to  expiate  the  errors  of  it  in  a  public  flame."  » 

X    *' Detection  of  Court  and  State  of  England,*'  (1696),      , 
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Among  works  thus  suppressed  without  being  burnt 
may  be  mentioned  Bishop  Thomborough's  two 
boolcs  in  &vor  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland  (1604),  Lord  Coke's  Speech  and  Chaige  at 
the  Norwich  Assizes  (1607),  and  Sir  W.  Raleigh's 
first  volume  of  the  "History  of  the  World"  (1614), 
I  suspect  that  Scott's  "Discoverie"  was  likewise 
only  suppressed,  and  that  Voet  erroneously  thought 
that  this  involved  and  implied  a  public  burning. 

But  it  was  not  for  long  that  James  had  saved 
Cowell's  life,  for  the  latter's  death  the  following 
year,  and  soon  after  the  resignation  of  his  professor- 
ship, is  said  by  Fuller  to  have  been  hastened  by  the 
trouble  about  his  book.  The  King  throughout  be- 
haved with  great  judgment,  nor  is  it  so  true  that  he 
surrendered  Cowell  to  his  enemies,  as  that  he  saved 
htm  from  imminent  personal  peril.  Men  like  Cowell 
and  Blackwood  and  Bancroft  were  probably  more 
monarchial  than  the  monarch  himself;  and,  though 
James  held  high  notions  of  his  own  powers,  and 
could  even  hint  at  being  a  god  upon  earth,  his  sub- 
jects were  far  more  ready  to  accept  his  divinity  than 
he  was  to  force  it  upon  them.  It  was  not  quite  for 
aothing  that  James  had  had  for  his  tutor  the  repub- 
lican George  Buchanan,  one  of  the  fiist  opponents  of 
monarchial  absolutism  in  his  famous ' '  De  Jure  Regni 
apud  Scotos"  ;  nor  did  he  ever  quite  forget  the  noble 
words  in  which  at  his  first  Parliament  he  thus  de- 
fined for  ever  the  position  of  a  constitutional  king  : 
"  That  I  am  a  servant  it  is  most  true,  that  as  I  am 
bead  and  governor  of  all  the  people  in  my  dominion 
who  are  my  natural  vassals  and  subjects,  consider- 
ing them  in  numbers  and  distinct  ranks ;  so,  if  we 
will  take  the  whole  people  as  one  body  and  mass, 
then,  as  the  head  is  ordained  for  the  body  and  not 
the  body  for  the  head,  so  must  a  righteous  king 
know  himself  to  be  ordained  for  his  people  and  not 
his  people  for  him.  .  .  .  I  will  never  be  askamed 
to  con/ess  il  my  principal  fumour  to  be  the  great  ser- 
vant of  the  Commonwealth." 

And  in  this  very  matter  of  Cowell's  book  James 
not  only  denied  any  preference  for  the  civil  over  the 
common  law,  but  professed  "that,  although  he 
knew  how  great  and  large  a  king's  rights  and  pre- 
rogatives were,  yet  that  he  would  never  affect  nor 
seek  to  extend  his  beyond  the  prescription  and 
limits  of  the  municipal  laws  and  customs  of  this 
realm."* 

A  few  years  later  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  first  vol- 
ume of  his  "  History  of  the  World  "  was  called  in  at 
the  King's  command,  "especially  for  being  too  saucy 
in  censuring  princes."  This  fate  its  wonder^l  au- 
thor took  greatly  to  heart,  as  he  had  hoped  thereby 
to  please  the  King  extraordinarily;'  and,  consid- 
ing  the  terms  wherewith  in  his  preface  he  pointed 

t    Winwood's  "  Memorials,"  III.  136. 

'    I,etter  of  January  5th,  1614,  in  "Court  and  Times  of 
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tion  to  find  punishment  where  he  looked  for  prefer- 
ment, as  if  his  life  were  boimd  up  by  sympathy  in 
his  book,  he  ended  his  days  soon  after."  Poor 
Mocket  was  only  forty  when  he  died,  succumbing, 
like  Cowell,  to  the  rough  reception  accorded  to  his 
book. 

Mocket's  book  is  less  one  to  read  than  to  treasure 
as  a  sort  of  lusus  ncUum  in  the  literary  world ;  for 
it  would  certainly  have  seemed  safe  antecedently  to 
wager  a  million  to  one  that  no  Warden  of  AU  Souls' 
would  ever  write  a  book  that  would  be  subjected  to 
the  indignity  of  fire ;  and,  in  spite  of  his  example, 
I  would  still  wager  a  million  to  one  that  a  similar 
fate  will  never  befall  any  literary  work  of  Mocket's 
successors.  Mocket's  book,  therefore,  has  a  certain 
distinction  which  is  all  its  own  ;  but  those  who  do 
not  love  the  Church  of  England  without  it  will 
hardly  be  led  to  such  love  by  reading  Mocket.  And 
Mocket  himself,  if  we  follow  Fuller,  seems  to  have 
wished  to  make  his  love  for  the  Church  a  vehicle  to 
his  own  preferment ;  but  as,  perhaps,  in  that  respect 
he  does  not  stand  alone,  I  should  be  sorry  that  the 
implied  feproach  should  rest  as  any  stain  upon  his 
memory. 

Next  to  the  question  of  the  rights  of  kings  over 
their  subjects,  the  most  important  one  of  that  time 
was  concerning  the  rights  of  popes  over  kings — 
a  question  which,  having  been  intensified  by  the 
Reformation,  naturally  came  to  a  crisis  after  the 
Gunpowder  Plot.  James  I.  then  instituted  an  oath 
of  allegiance  as  a  test  of  Catholic  loyalty,  and  many 
Catholics  took  the  oath  without  scruple,  including 
the  Archpriest  Blackwell.  Cardinal  Bellarmine 
thereupon  wrote  a  letter  of  rebuke  to  the  latter,  and 
Pope  Paul  V.  sent  a  brief  forbidding  Catholics 
either  to  take  •the  oath  or  to  attend  Protestant 
churches  (October  1606).  But  it  is  remarkable  that, 
so  little  did  the  Catholics  believe  in  the  authenticity 
of  this  brief,  another — and  an  angry  one — had  to 
come  from  Rome  the  following  September,  to  con- 
firm and  enforce  it.  King  James  very  fairly  took 
umbrage  at  the  action  and  claims  of  the  Pope,  and 
spent  six  days  in  making  notes  which  he  wished  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  use  in  a  reply  to  the  Pope 
and  the  Cardinal.  But  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely  saw  the  King's 
notes,  they  thought  them  answer  enough,  and  so 
James's  ** Apology  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance" 
came  to  light,  but  without  his  name,  the  author, 
among  other  reasons,  deeming  it  beneath  his  dignity 
to  contend  in  argtunent  with  a  cardinal.  As  the 
Cardinal  responded,  the  King  took  a  stronger  meas- 
ure, and  under  his  own  name  wrote,  in  a  single 
week,  his  ''Premonition  to  all  most  Mighty  Mon- 
archs,"  wherein  he  exposed  with  great  force  the 
danger  to  all  states  from  the  pretentions  of  the 
Papacy.  Thereupon,  at  Paul's  invitation,  Suarez 
penned  that  vast  folio  (778  pp.),  the  **  DefensioCath- 
olicse  Fidd  contra  Anglicanse  Sectse  Errores  (161 3), 


as  a  counterblast  to  James's  "Apology."  Consid- 
ering the  subject,  it  was  certainly  written  with  sin- 
gular moderation  ;  and  James  would  have  done  bet- 
ter to  have  left  the  book  to  the  natural  penalty  of  its 
immense  bulk.  As  it  was,  he  ordered  it  to  be  burnt 
at  London,  and  at  Oxford  and* Cambridge ;  forbade 
his  subjects  to  read  it,  under  severe  penalties ;  and 
wrote  to  Philip  III.  of  Spain  to  complain  of  his 
Jesuit  subject.  But  Philip,  of  course,  only  ex- 
pressed his  sympathy  with  Suarez,  and  exhorted 
James  to  return  to  the  Faith.  The  Parlement  of 
Paris  also  consigned  the  book  to  the  flames  in  16 14, 
as  it  had  a  few  years  before  BeUarmine's  ^  Trac- 
tatus  de  Potestate  summi  Pontificis  in  Temporali- 
bus,"  in  which  the  same  high  pretentions  were 
claimed  for  the  Pope  as  were  claimed  by  Suarez. 

The  question  at  issue  remains,  of  course,  a  burn- 
ing one  to  this  day.  To  James  I.,  however,  is  due 
the  credit  of  having  been  one  of  the  earliest  and 
ablest  champions  against  the  Temporal  Power ;  and 
therefore  side  by  side  on  our  shelves  with  Bellar- 
mine and  Suarez  should  stand  copies  of  the  **  Apol- 
ogy "  and  the  **  Premonition  " — both  of  them  works 
which  can  scarcely  fail  to  raise  the  King  many  de- 
grees in  the  estimation  of  all  who  read  them. 

But  we  have  yet  to  see  James  as  a  theologian,  for 
on  his  divinity  he  prided  himself  no  less  than  on  his 
king-craft.  The  burnings  of  Legatt  at  Smithfield 
and  of  Wightman  at  Lichfield  for  heretical  opinions 
are  sad  blots  on  the  King's  memory ;  for  it  would 
seem  that  he  personally  pressed  the  bishops  to  pro- 
ceed to  this  extremity,  in  the  case  of  Legatt  at  least. 
Nor  in  the  case  of  poor  Conrad  Vorst  did  he  mani- 
fest more  toleration  or  dignity.  It  was  no  concern 
of  his  if  Vorst  was  appointed  by  the  States  to  suc- 
ceed Arminius  as  Professor  of  Theology  at  Leyden ; 
yet,  deeming  his  duty  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  to  be 
bound  by  no  seas,  he  actually  interfered  to  prevent 
it,  and  rendered  Vorst's  life  a  burden  to  him,  when 
he  might  just  as  reasonably  have  protested  against 
the  choice  of  a  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet. 

Vorst's  book — the**  Tractatus  Theologicus  de 
Deo,"  an  ugly,  square,  brown  book  of  five  hundred 
pages — ^^is  as  unreadable  as  it  is  unprepossessing. 
Bayle  says  that  it  was  shown  to  the  King  whilst  out 
hunting,  and  that  he  forthwith  read  it  with  such  en- 
ergy as  to  be  able  to  despatch  within  an  hour  to  his 
resident  at  the  Hague  a  detailed  list  of  its  heresies. 
Nothing  in  his  reign  seems  to  have  excited  him  so 
much.  Not  only  did  he  have  it  publicly  burnt  in 
St.  Paul's  Churchyard  (October,  161 1),  and  at  Ox- 
ford and  Cambridge,  but  he  entreated  the  States, 
under  the  pain  of  the  loss  of  his  friendship,  to  ban- 
ish Vorst  from  their  dominions  altogether.  No 
heretic,  he  said,  ever  better  deserved  to  be  burnt, 
but  that  he  would  leave  to  their  Christian  wisdom. 
**Such  a  Disquisition  deserved  the  punishment  of 
the  Inquisition."    If  Vorst  remained,  no  English 
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youths  should  repair  to  **so  infected  a  place"  as  the 
University  of  Leyden. 

The  States  resented  at  first  the  interference  of  the 
King  of  England,  and  supported  Vorst,  but  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  James's  prolonged  agitation  was  that 
in  1 619  the  National  Synod  of  Dort  declared  Vorst's 
works  to  be  impious  and  blasphemous,  and  their 
author  unworthy  to  be  an  orthodox  professor.  He 
was  accordingly  banished  fi^om  the  University  and 
from  Holland  for  life,  and  died  three  years  after- 
wards, fully  justified  by  his  persecution  in  his  origi- 
nal reluctance  to  exchange  his  country  living  for  the 
dignity  of  a  professorship  of  theology. 

Bayle  thinks  he  was  fairly  chargeable  with  Socin- 
ian  views,  but  what  most  offended  James  was  his 
metaphysical  speculations  on  the  Divine  attributes. 
I  will  quote  from  Vorst  two  passages  which  vexed 
the  royal  soul,  and  should  teach  us  to  rejoice  that 
the  reign  of  such  discussions  show  signs  of  passing 

away : — 

**  Is  there  a  quantity  in  God  ? 
There  is ;  but  not  a  physical  quantity, 
But  a  supernatural  quantity  ; 

One  nevertheless  that  is  plainly  imperceptible  to  us, 
And  merely  spiritual." 

Or  again : — 

"Hath  God  a  body?  If  we  will  speak  properly, 
He  has  none ;  yet  is  it  no  absurdity,  speaking  im- 
properly, to  ascribe  a  body  unto  God,  that  is,  as  the 
word  is  taken  improperly  and  generally  (and  yet 
not  very  absurdly)  for  a  true  substance,  in  a  large 
signification,  or,  if  you  will,  abusive." 

The  above  are  the  principal  books  whose  names 
have  come  down  to  us  as  burnt  in  the  reign  of  James, 
and  the  initiation  of  such  burning  seems  always  to 
have  come  from  the  King  himself.  As  yet,  the  Star 
Chamber  and  Court  of  High  Commission  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  assumed  the  direction  of  this  lesser  but 
not  unimportant  department  of  government.  Nor  is 
there  yet  any  mention  of  the  hangman :  the  mere 
burning  by  any  menial  ofiicial  being  thought  stigma 
enough.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  books  which 
chiefly  roused  James's  anger  to  the  burning  point 
were  the  works  of  foreigners — of  Parseus,  Suarez, 
and  Vorst.  After  James  our  country  was  too  much 
occupied  in  burning  its  own  books  and  pamphlets  to 
burden  itself  with  the  additional  labor  of  burning 
its  neighbours*  ;  the  instances  that  occur  are  com- 
paratively few  and  far  between.  But  it  is  clear  that, 
whatever  were  James's  real  views  as  to  the  limits  of 
his  political  prerogative,  in  the  field  of  literature  he 
meant  to  play  and  did  play  the  despot.  Pity  that 
one  who  could  so  deftly  wield  his  pen  should  have 
rested  his  final  argument  on  the  bonfire ! 

(Next:    "Charles  the  First's  Book-Fires.") 

* 

John  Jacob  Astor  owns  one  of  the  most  valuable 
manuscripts  in  this  country.  It  is  the  famous  Sforza 
missal  and  was  bought  for  $15,000.  It  measures 
13  7-8x9  3-8  inches,  has  184  pages  of  vellum  and  is 
bound  in  red  morocco.  It  was  made  and  decorated 
for  Galeazzo  Sforza  by  the  great  Florentine  artist, 
Francesca  Filippo  Lipp, 


Literature  in  Captivity. 

Although  we  may  be  inclined  to  admit  that  stone 
walls  do  not  a  prison  make,  nor  iron  bars  a  cage, 
we  may  still  doubt  whether  they  make  a  commodi- 
ous or  enviable  study.  There  are  certain  conven- 
tional frames  in  which  we  like  to  picture  our 
^authors,  and  a  four-square  dungeon  is  not  one  of 
these.  **It  makes  such  a  diflference  where  you 
read,"  says  Whitman  somewhere  (and  Lamb  before 
him)  with  some  force.  Surely  it  should  make  quite 
a  difi"erence  where  you  write.  But  both  of  these 
propositions  admit  of  so  many  exceptions  that  one 
hardly  knows  whether  to  call  the  exception  the 
rule,  and  the  rule  the  exception,  or  to  leave  the 
statement  as  it  stands.  **You  may  put  my  body  in 
prison,"  said  Epictetus,  **but  my  mind  not  even 
Zeus  can  overpower."  It  takes  more  than  bodily 
confinement  to  curb  the  freedom  of  the  imagination; 
and  often  from  the  most  depressing  surroundings 
has  come  a  work  over  which  the  shades  of  the 
prison-house  have  failed  to  cast  even  a  temporary 

gloom. 

''Virgil,  though  cherished  in  courts. 

Relates  but  a  splenetic  tale: 
Cervantes  revels  and  sports, 

Although  he  writ  in  a  jail." 

The  tradition  that  Farquhar's  verses  enshrine  is 
fast  going  the  way  of  all  traditions.  That  Cer- 
vantes was  imprisoned  in  a  cellar  in  Argamasilla, 
La  Mancha,  is  perfectly  true.  The  cellar  remains 
to  this  day,  and  draws  Cervantist  pilgrims  to  itself 
as  to  a  little  Mecca,  but  that  worthy's  last  biographer 
will  not  allow  us  any  longer  to  cherish  the  belief 
that  "Don  Quixote"  was  actually  written  there. 
Yet,  even  as  he  destroys  the  legend  that  still  clings 
to  that  underground  cell,  he  admits  that  in  that 
place  the  idea  of  the  book  was  first  conceived;  so  the 
story  is  not  so  far  wrong  after  all.  Sheridan 
declared  his  comedy  finished  before  he  had  written 
a  single  scene,  and  we  may  still,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking  hold  that  **Don  Quixote"  was  at  least 
partially  written  in  a  cellar,  although  in  his  retreat 
the  author  may  have  been  denied  the  use  of 
pen  and  ink. 

So  far  as  absolute  quiet,  solitude,  continued  leis- 
ure and  freedom  from  interruption  are  concerned,  a 
prison  undoubtedly  approaches  the  perfect  residence 
for  an  industrious  writer,  and  so  long  as  the  con- 
finement is  not  physically  painful  or  distressing, 
there  is  much  to  be  said  for  it.  Many  great  writers 
and  artists  have  practically  imprisoned  themselves 
when  engaged  on  great  undertakings.  Michael 
Angelo  used  to  cut  himself  off  from  the  world  when 
he  was  evolving  some  specially  high  conception, 
and  justify  his  seclusion  by  declaring  that  Art  was 
a  jealous  mistress,  requiring  the  whole  and  entire 
man.  Harrington,  of  the  ** Oceana,"  Descartes,  and 
even  Macaulay,  similarly  immured  themselves  from 
interruption.     Victor  Hugo,   working  at   **  Notre 
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Dame,"  writing  against  time  to  appease  the  ire  of 

his    publisher,   carried    the  idea  to  the  verge  of 

absurdity.      He  procured  a   **  great  gray  knitted 

woolen  wrapper"  that  shrouded  him  from  head  to 

foot,  and  then  locked  up  his  clothes  so  that  he  might 

not  yield  to  the  temptation  to  go  out.     For  five 

months  he  maintained  his  voluntary  incarceration. 
**  In  truth  the  prison  into  which  we  doom 
Ourselves  no  prison  is." 

The  monastic  enthuiasts  to  whom  we  owe  so 
many  treasures  of  art  and  literature  endured  hard- 
ships of  application  and  confinement,  compared  to 
which  Hugo's  experience  appears  but  momentary. 
Their  cloisteral  separation  was  lifelong,  but  that 
gave  them  only  the  more  leisure  for  their  work. 
They  could  enjoy  to  the  full  that  love  of  solitude 
which  is  said  to  be  natural  to  men  of  genius.  They 
might  command  either  the  ** imperfect**  solitude  or 
the  ** sympathetic.**  They  always  had  plenty  of 
time  for  meditation  before  composition,  and  in  the 
engrossment  of  their  chosen  occupations  they  never 
thought  of  fretting  **at  their  convenes  narrow 
room.** 

The  essence  of  imprisonment,  however,  lies  in  its 
involuntariness,  and  in  an  unwilling  prisoner  one 
does  not  expect  to  find  a  hermit-like  contentment 
with  his  cell ;  nevertheless,  the  flow  of  thought  that 
solitude  encourages  and  the  necessity  for  beguiling 
tedious  days  have  been  the  means  of  producing 
books  without  number,  some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
mere  monuments  of  industry,  but  others  showing  in 
a  striking  degree  how  independent  the  mind  can 
sometimes  be  of  the  shells  it  inhabits.  The  same 
reason  that  induces  one  captive  to  scratch  his  name 
on  his  dungeon  wall  leads  another  to  relieve  his 
strained  feelings  by  composition,  a  common,  melan- 
choly interest  thus  attaching  itself  to  the  half-effaced 
inscriptions  in  the  Beauchamp  Tower  and  to  the 
*•  Pilgrim* s  Progress.**  .  There  are  few  of  our  old 
goals  but  can  furnish  examples  of  prison  literature. 
Imprisonment  in  the  Tower  of  London  too  often 
meant  ** close**  confinement,  the  terms  of  which  for- 
bade the  use  of  writing  materials,  but  this  was  not 
always  the  case.  Raleigh  was  free  to  write  his 
** History  of  the  World**  during  his  long  sojourn 
there,  and  had  suflficient  liberty  of  intercourse  with 
the  outside  world  to  get  other  choice  pens  to  help 
him  in  his  work.  The  course  of  nearly  thirteen 
years  imprisonment  did  not  break  his  spirit — wit- 
ness the  events  thai  fill  the  space  between  his 
release  and  his  execution — but  the  dead  sense  of 
separation  from  the  world  gave  a  melancholy  resig- 
nation to  his  style  when  he  thought  of  his  book 
going  into  that  outer  air  from  which  he  had  been  so 
long  debarred:  **The  general  acceptance  can  yield 
me  no  other  profit  at  this  time  than  doth  a  fair  sun- 
shine day  to  a  seaman  after  shipwreck;  and  the  con- 
trary no  other  harm  than  an  outrageous  tempest 
after  the  port  attained.'*    There  is  a  story,  though 


generally  discredited,  that  in  1386  Chaucer  suffered 
imprisonment  in  the  Tower  for  participation  in  the 
perturbed  political  events  of  that  time,  and  that 
there  he  consoled  himself  by  writing  **The  Testa- 
ment of  Love,"  in  some  $ort  of  imitation  of  the 
** Consolation  of  Philosophy,**  which  Boethius  had 
written  to  ease  his  own  captivity.  In  the  Tower 
also,  during  the  imprisonment  with  which  Charles 
I.  rewarded  his  patriotism.  Sir  John  Eliot  wrote  a 
treatise  on  the  Monarchy  of  Man;  and  h^lf  a  cen- 
tury later,  William  Penn,  for  street  preaching,  was 
confined  to  the  same  stronghold,  and  then  wrote  his 
**No  Cross,  No  Crown.**  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
taken  prisoner  at  Agincourt,  amused  himself  in  his 
durance  by  writing  poetry,  and  also  at  the  same 
time  another  distinguished  foreigner — for  the  Scots 
were  foreigners  then — ^James,  afterwards  James  I.  of 
Scotland,  was  beguiling  his  solitude  with  song  in 
another  ]l^nglish  fortress.  Intercepted  on  his  way 
to  France,  while  still  a  boy,  he  was  imprisoned  in 
Windsor  Castle  for  many  years.     One  morning  he 

was  bewailing  his  loss  of  liberty: — 

*'  Bewailing  in  my  chamber  thns  alone, 
Despaired  of  all  joy  and  remedy** — 

when  through  a  window  in  his  tower  he  saw  the 

Lady  Joan  Beaufort  walking  in  the  prison  garden — 

**  The  fairest  and  the  freshest  younge  flower 
Thate*er  Isaw." 

With  this  lady  he  promptly  fell  in  love,  and  re- 
corded the  progress  of  his  passion  in  a  poem  called 
**The  King's  Quhair,**  much  oftener  prated  of  than 
read.  It  is  refreshing  to  remember,  while  dealing 
with  a  subject  so  gloomy  as  prisons,  that  James 
gained  both  his  liberty  and  his  love,  though  a  sadder 
fate  than  anything  he  had  experienced  at  English 
hands  awaited  him  in  his  native  land.  Windsor 
Castle  was  also  the  unsought  abode  of  Sir  Robert 
Howard  in  1657,  and  he,  too,  passed  his  time  largely 
in  composition.  Unfortunately  his  prison  windows 
gave  glimpses  of  no  Court  ladies.  He  wrote  with- 
out a  flame,  and  naturally  his  poems  have  neither 
savor  nor  salt. 

A  little  earlier  another  Royalist  knight  and  poet 
was  languishing  in  a  parliamentary  prison.  In 
1 64 1  William  Davenant,  Shakespeare*  s  godson,  was 
accused  of  being  party  to  a  plot  to  bring  the  army 
to  London  for  the  King*s  protection,  and  to  sap  its 
adhesion  to  the  Parliament.  Sir  John  Suckling, 
another  poet,  was  mixed  up  in  this  affair.  (Poets 
were  allowed  to  be  politicians  in  those  days,  though 
it  must  be  confessed  they  gained  but  little  glory  in 
that  doubtful  field.)  Davenant  fled.  He  was 
stopped  at  Feversham  and  sent  back  to  London,  but 
was  liberated  on  bail.  Again  he  tried  to  get  away, 
and  again  he  was  arrested  in  Kent;  subsequently, 
however,  he  contrived  to  evade  his  captors  and 
joined  the  Queen  in  France.  He  served  in  several 
campaigns,  received  the  honor  of  knighthood  for 
services  at  the  siege  of  Gloucester,  and  on  the  fall 
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of  the  King  retired  again  to  France.     But  Charles's  In  the  re 

restless  consort  had  another  mission  for  him.      He  lytb  centui 

was  appointed    to  conduct    an  expedition  of  French  side  with  tl 

emigrants  to   Virginia.      The  vessel  started,    but  much  in  ro 

scarcely  had  she  left   the  shores  of  Normandy  when  either  side, 

she  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  English  ship  in  the  tinued  the: 

services  of  the  Parliament.     Davenant,  as  a  knows  confinemen 

adherent  of  the  Stuarts,  who  had  slipped  through  and  a  matti 

the  fingers  of  the  authorities  once   already,  was  barred  appi 

safely   lodged  in   Cowes  Castle,  and   seems  to  have  enthusiast  i 

been  in  danger  of  his  life.  no  better  < 

He  was  not  very  much  affected   by  his  fears,  but  Oxford  gii 

set  himself  at  once  to  take  advantage  of  his  unex-  and  iUitera 

pected   leisure.      During  his  stay  in   France  he  had  considered, 

finished   the  first  two  books  of  an  heroic  poem;  he  early  age  ti 

now  proceeded  with  the  composition   of  a  third,  tion  that  m 

When  he  was  half  way  through  his  task  he  wrote  :  that  writer 

" 'Tis  high  time   to  strike  sail  and  cast   anchor,  him  as    " 

though  I  have  run  but  half  my  course,  when  at  the  Hypocrite, 

helm  I  am  threatened  with  death  :  who,  though  he  most  unch 

can  visit  me  but  once ,  seems  troublesome ;  and  even  taskmaster 

in  the  innocent  may  beget  such  a  gravity  as  diverts  of  goose  qi 

the  music  of  verse."      It  will  be  noticed  that  bis  later  he  sb 

recent  brief  naval  experience  had  been  enough  to  ties,  and  tl 

give  a  salt-water  flavor  to  bis  metaphors.     But  he  provided  a 

was  not  in  a  mood   to  get  on  with   "Gondicert."  had  been  i 

Theophilus  Cibber  mentions  a  letter  from  Davenant  stage  plays 

in  Cowes  Castle  to  Hobbes,  in  which  the  poet  gives  the   idea  o 

his  friend  some  particulars  of  the  progress  he  is  them  he  w( 

making  with  his  third  book,  and  offers  some  criti-  a  little  bef 

cisms  on  the  heroic  style  of  poetry.      "But  why,"  masque  ha 

says  he,  "should  I  trouble  you  or  myself  with  these  Queen  Hen 

thoughts  when  I  am  pretty  certain  I  shall  be  banged  decided  to 

next  week?"     Clearly  these  were  not  the  conditions  tack  upon 

for  comfortable  composition,  even  iu  the  heroic  vein,  brought  be 

Things  grew  worse  before  they  became  better.     In  delay,  pass 

1651   he  was  removed  to  the  Tower,  an   ominous  nounced  u] 

change ;  but  the  next  time  we  see  him  he  is  at  large  tences  evei 

once  more,  owing  his  Uberty  undoubtedly,  to  the  was  doomi 

intervention  of  some  one  with  influence  in  Parliament-  thousand   j 

ary  quarters,  probably — for  there  seems  no  reason  in  burned  by 

this  case  to  cast  discredit  on  the  long  established  from  his  I 

story  "related  to  Richardson  (the  painter)  upon  the  deprived  oJ 

authority  of  Pope,  who  received  it  from  Betterton,  an  exempts 

the  protege  of  Davenant" — probably  to  the  good  to  undue  k 
offices  of  Milton.      We  are  so  accustomed  to  sur-         Soon  aft 

render,  with  as  much  resignation  as  we  may,  long-  who    bad 

cherished  anecdotes  and  traditional  history,  that  we  from  the  I 

feel  we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  some  person  or  titled  "A 

persons  unknown  for  that  we  have  not  been  shaken  lection  of 

in  the  pleasing  belief  that  the  Laureate  of  the  Mar-  Judgment  1 

tyr  Kifig  owed  his    life  on    this   occasion  to   the  as   one  of  t 

Latin  Secretary  of  the  greatest  of  that  monarch's  only    worl 

foes.     It  makes  the  story  completer,  and  adds  to,  it  leisure.      I 

an  air  of  poetical  justice  to  learn  that  at  the  Restor-  especially- 

atiou  Sir  William  had  an  opportunity  of  repaying  self  in  gre 

this  kindness,  and  that  it  was  largely  due  to  bis  in-  the  questio 

teroession   that    Milton  escaped    the  spite  of  the  pamphlets 

exultant  courtiers.  regularity, 
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violent  goaded  his  captors  into  bringing  him  for  the 
second  time  before  the  dread  Chamber.  Again  he 
was  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  and  fined, 
and  again  their  barbarity  would  have^  spent  itself 
upon  his  ears,  had  nature  in  the  meanwhile  sup- 
plied the  deficiency  themselves  had  created.  As  it 
was,  they  commanded  that  the  hangman  should 
eradicate  whatever  slight  ** parings"  of  ear  had 
escaped  his  knife  in  1634,  and  further  that  the  con- 
tumacious pamphleteer  should  be  branded  on  the 
cheek  with  the  letters  S.  L.  (Seditious  Libeller).  As 
he  went  back  to  his  cell,  Prynne  turned  a  couplet  in 
which  the  burned  letters  were  made  to  stand  for  Stig- 
mata Laudis.  What  a  spirit  the  man  had !  What 
could  they  do  with  a  man  like  that?  The  only  way 
to  keep  him  silent  was  to  forbid  the  use  of  pen  and 
ink — which  was  done.  He  was  also  shifted  to  Car- 
narvon Castle,  and  later  into  Jersey,  where  a  liberal 
government  mitigated  his  penalty  and  allowed  him 
once  again  to  wield  his  beloved  quill,  but  not  on 
controversial  or  theological  matters.  Thus  excluded 
from  his  legitimate  sphere,  yet  perfectly  unable  to 
resist  the  writing  spirit  that  possessed  him,  he 
turned  his  attention  to  rhyme;  the  prison  and  the 
meditations  of  his  own  restless  brain  supplied  him 
with  materials,  and  his  unexampled  industry  did 
the  rest.  Although  after  his  release  Prynne 
attacked  Laud  with  great,  if  not  unnatural,  bitter- 
ness, he  kept  a  kindly  recollection  of  Mount  Orgueil 
Castle,  and  when  its  genial  governor,  Sir  Philip 
Carteret,  was  indicted  as  a  malignant,  he  was  suc- 
cessfully defended  by  his  old  prisoner. 

Prynne  seems  to  have  been  a  tnie  irreconcilable, 
for  just  after  Pride's  Purge  he  was  again  imprisoned, 
this  time  for  his  opposition  to  the  Independents. 
During  his  brief  captivity  at  this  time  he  contrived 
to  print  a  condemnation  of  the  proposed  trial  of  the 
King,  and  a  stateinent  of  his  own  case  and  that  of 
his  fellow-prisoners.  Finally,  in  1650,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  incarcerate  him  once  more.  He  was 
offered  his  liberty  if  he  would  promise  to  do  nothing 
against  the  Government,  but  he  refused,  and  was 
not  released  until  1653.  Prisons  and  pamphlets 
sum  up  his  life.  He  wrote  nearly  two  hundred 
works — a  sheet  sajrs  Wood,  for  every  day  of  his  life. 
At  the  Restoration  he  resumed  his  acquintaince 
with  the  Tower,  for,  surely,  in  a  mischievous  mood, 
Charles  II.  made  him  Keeper  of  the  Records  at  a 
salary  of  ^^500  a  year. 

The  Fleet  Prison,  which  harbored  Prynne  for  so 
long,  has  seen  a  melancholy  succession  of  writers 
within  its  walls.  Lord  Surry  was  there  twice,  once 
for  an  offence  so  unpoetical  as  juvenile  swashbuck- 
ling in  the  streets  at  night  and  breaking  windows 
with  bolts  from  a  cross-bow.  Nash,  for  umbrage 
taken  at  his  **  Isle  of  Dogs,"  was  there  also  for  a 
short  space ;  and  Donne  also,  most  extraordinary  of 
Elizabethans,  for  a  clandestine  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  George  More,  Lieutenant  of  the 


Tower.  His  Mends  and  fellow-poets,  Christopher 
and  Samuel  Brooke,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the 
consunmiation  of  this  love-match,  were  imprisoned 
with  him  so  that  they  might  meditate  together  on 
the  infamy  of  their  proceedings.  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
less  fortunate,  was  an  inmate  for  twenty  years,  and 
there  compiled  his  "Chronicles  of  the  Kings  of 
England;"  thither,  too,  was  sent  Lilbume — "fi-ee- 
bom  John  " — and  many  another  vigorous  pamph- 
leteer of  the  Stuart  tjo-anny.  Howel  was  there  for 
some  time,  and  wrote  a  good  deal  in  the  prison ;  and 
in  the  Fleet  for  seven  dreary  years  did  the  brilliant 
Wycherley  suffer  foul  eclipse,  while  his  works  re- 
tained their  popularity,  and  went  better  dad  than 
their  author.  From  his  retreat  he  was  extricated 
by  the  bounty  of  James  II.,  who  took  pity  on  the 
unfortunate  dramatist,  once  so  flattered  and  so  gay, 
paid  his  debts  and  pensioned  him.  The  still  more 
wretched  Savage  availed  himself  of  the  hospitality 
of  this  limbo  of  debtors,  this  dingy  Alsatia,  where 
the  reckless  and  the  unlucky  were  able  to  live  in 
some  sort  of  security,  and  set  their  creditors  at  de- 
fiance. Johnson  and  others  used  to  send  him  a 
guinea  every  Monday,  but  incorrigible  vagabond 
that  he  was,  he  usually  spent  it  before  Tuesday 
dawned,  and  trusted  to  chance  for  the  rest  of  the 
week — a  t3rpe,  unhappily,  of  a  ntimerous  race  of  men 
rendered  callous  by  miseries  and  degradations,  re- 
lieved by  the  evil  debtor-prison  system  from  any 
greater  responsibility  than  was  involved  in  main- 
taining a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and  kept  in 
dissolute  idlen^s  until  inactivity  and  hopelessness 
had  sapped  the  foundations  of  whatever  manhood 
they  once  possessed.  Savage,  at  a  later  period,  was 
confined  in  Newgate  and  enjoyed  himself  th«re 
more  than  he  had  done  for  a  long  time.  He  was 
well  treated  by  the  keeper  of  the  prison;  he  had  a 
room  to  himself,  and  could  pursue  his  studies  with- 
out  interruption.  In  one  of  his  letters  firom  New- 
gate he  expressed  his  thankfulness  that  though  his 
person  was  confined,  his  mind  could  **  expatiate  on 
ample  and  useful  subjects  with  all  the  freedom  imag- 
inable." He  continues,  **I  am  now  more  conver- 
sant with  the  Nine  than  ever,  and  if,  instead  of  a 
Newgate  bird,  I  may  be  allowed  to  be  a  bird  of  the 
Muses,  I  assure  you,  sir,  I  sing  very  freely  in  my 
cage ;  sometimes,  indeed,  in  the  plaintive  notes  of 
the  nightingale;  but  at  others,  in  the  cheerful 
strains  of  the  lark."  Six  months  later  he  died  in 
prison. 

Modern  times  have  tempered  the  horrors  of  the 
political  dungeon,  and  to  to  the  dens  which  were 
held  fit  for  Eliot  and  Prynne  no  greater  contrast 
cotlld  be  afforded  than  by  the  room  that  Leigh  Hunt 
occupied  in  Horsemonger  Lane  Gaol  in  181 3-1 815. 
Hunt  was  not  altogether  a  stranger  to  prison  life, 
for  his  father  had  been  a  guest  of  the  King's  Bench 
during  Leigh's  infancy ;  but  this  time  he  was  a  mar- 
tyr, not  a  debtor's  child. 
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*'  .  .  .  for  shewing  truth  to  flattered  state 
Kind  Hunt  was  shut  in  prison." 

For  an  article  in  the  Examiner  of  the  12th  of 
March,  181 2,  commenting  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince  Regent,  and  referring  to  him  as  an  Adonis 
of  fifty,  Hunt  was  sentenced,  with  his  brother  John 
to  a  fine  of  ;^500  and  two  years'  imprisonment.  A 
promise  to  refrain  from  further  concern  with  the 
Prince  might  have  spared  them  both  their  money 
and  their  liberty,  but  no  such  word  was  given  by 
either  of  them.  They  had  the  courage  of  their 
opinions ;  they  were  both  young  and  enthusiastic ; 
and,  besides,  prisons  were  not  what  they  had  been. 
This  is  what  lyeigh  Hunt  proceeded  to  do  with  his 
quarters  in  the  Surrey  gaol — 

'*I  papered  the  walls  with  a  trellis  of  roses  ;  I  had 
the  ceiling  colored  with  clouds  and  sky ;  the  barred 
windows  I  screened  with  Venetian  blinds  ;  and  when 
my  bookcases  were  set  up  with  my  busts,  and 
flowers  and  a  pianoforte  made  their  appearance,  per- 
haps there  was  not  a  handsomer  room  on  that  side 
the  water.  I  took  a  pleasure,  when  a  stranger 
knocked  at  the  door,  to  see  him  come  in  and  stare 
about  him.  The  surprise  on  issuing  from  the  Bor- 
ough and  passing  through  the  avenues  of  a  jail  was 
dramatic.  Charles  Lamb  declared  there  was  no 
other  such  room  except  in  a  fairy  tale." 

The  little  yard  outside  he  transformed  into  a 
garden  planted  with  flowers  and  young  trees.  His 
visitors  all  allowed  his  flowers  to  be  perfect,  and 
Tom  Moore,  who  called  on  the  caged  bard  with 
Lord  Byron,  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  such 
heartsease.  This  was  playing  at  prisons  with  a 
vengeance !  What  has  a  prisoner  to  do  with  hearts- 
ease ?  Hunt  must  often  have  placed  a  thoughtful 
hand  upon  his  neck  and  thanked  his  stars  that  it  was 
the  first  gentleman  in  Europe  he  had  called  names, 
and  not  a  Tudor  or  a  Stuart.  Shelley,  in  his  beaut- 
iful scorn  of  tyranny  wanted  to  get  up  a  subscription 
for  Hunt,  and,  ignorant  of  the  actual  facts,  picttu-ed 
him  pining  in  a  dungeon  "far  from  all  that  can 
make  life  desired,"  but  Keats  was  nearer  the  truth 
when  he  spoke  of  the  consolations  that  made  captiv- 
ity almost  sweet — 

*'  Think  you  he  nought  but  prison  walls  did  see, 

TiU,  so  unwilling,  thou  unturned*st  the  key? 
Ah,  no !  far  happier,  nobler  was  his  fate  I 

In  Spenser's  halls  he  strayed,  and  bowers  fair, 
Culling  enchanted  flowers ;  and  he  flew 

With  daring  Milton  through  the  fields  of  air : 
To  regions  of  his  own  his  genius  true 

Took  happy  flights." 

In  his  garden  in  fine  weather,  in  his  room  at  other 
times,  Hunt  wrote  assiduously.  He  continued  to 
edit  the  Examiner.  In  more  original  and  important 
composition  some  of  his  best  work  was  done  in  the 
prison.  Here  was  written  the  greater  part  of  the 
** Story  of  Rimini,**  and  here,  too,  appropriately 
enough,  **The  Descent  of  I^iberty,*'  partly,  as  the 
author  said,  ' '  to  indulge  the  imagination  of  one  who 


could  realize  no  sights  for  himself."  Some  of  the 
verses  given  to  liberty  in  this  poem  have,  according 
to  Mr.  Monkhouse,  more  of  the  true  l3rrical  note» 
and  are  of  a  higher  strain  of  fancy  than  Hunt  ever 
attained  again.  This  brings  us  back  to  the  question 
we  started  with,  and  the  evidence  in  Hunt's  case 
goes  to  prove  that  the  opportunity  of  mental  concen- 
tration and  the  absence  of  all  distracting  influence 
more  than  balance  the  lack  of  freedom.  -'Sir  Fret- 
ful" Cumberland  wrote  **The  West  Indian"  in  a 
bare  room  which  commanded  no  better  prospect  than 
an  Irish  peat-stack.  Goldsmith,  when  more  than 
usually  pressed  for  time  and  money,  used  to  write  in 
a  room  practically  unfurnished,  and  so  avoided 
distraction.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  had  it 
stated  that  a  large  part  of  the  "Life  and  Death  of 
Jason  "  was  written  while  William  Morris  was  jour- 
neying backwards  and  forwards  in  the  chastened 
Inferno  of  the  Underground  Railway ;  but  this  is 
balanced  by  the  cell  that  Demosthenes,  had  built 
underground,  wherein  the  philosopher  used  some- 
times to  continue  for  two  or  three  months  at  a  time 
immersed  in  study.  This  was  a  good  deal  worse 
than  Hunt's  easy  martrydom,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
that  comfortable  patriot  seems  to  have  seen  the  ludi- 
crous side  of  his  situation,  for  we  are  told  that  when 
he  went  into  the  large  prison  yard  for  exercise  he 
would  dress  himself  as  if  for  a  long  walk,  put  on  his 
gloves,  select  a  book,  and  tell  his  wife  (who  shared 
his  captivity)  not  to  wait  dinner  if  he  should  be  late 
in  returning  I 

Silvio  Pellico — another  poet  patriot — had  no  such 
pleasant  tale  to  tell  in  **My  Prisons,"  nor  were 
Bunyan^s  works — those  crowning  examples  of  prison 
literature,  **The  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  *'The  Holy 
War,"  and  **Grace  Abounding" — composed  in  these 
surroundings  of  playful  luxury.  His  twelve  years 
in  Bedford  Gaol  may  have  given  him  hints  for  the 
Valley  of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  but  few  for  the  House 
Beautiful.  Here  in  the  intervals  of  his  occupation  of 
tagging  laces,  amid  the  gloom  and  squalor  of  a  prov- 
incial prison,  and  with  a  reference  library  consisting 
of  the  Bible  and  the  **Book  of  Martjrrs,"  Bunyan 
wove  the  unfading  allegories  which  have  entered  into 
the  very  spirit  and  nature  of  Christian  England. 

The  Marshalsea  Prison  is,  perhaps,  generally  asso- 
ciated in  our  minds  with  visions  of  the  airy  and 
genial  Micawber,  of  Mr.  Dorrit,  the  Father  of  the 
Marshalsea,  of  John  Dickens,  too,  coming  to  actual 
personages,  and  the  little  Charles.  But  writers 
other  than  the  embryo  novelist  have  experienced  the 
repose  of  the  old  prison.  There,  probably,  was 
written  that  pathetically  curious  letter  of  Massinger, 
Field  and  Dabome,  begging  for  an  advance  of  five 
pounds  from  old  Henslowe.  The  old  dramatists 
were,  as  a  rule,  tolerably  familiar  with  the  inside  of 
a  prison,  either,  as  with  Johnson,  Chapman,  Mars- 
ton  and  Nash,  for  allusions  unpalatable  to  thin- 
skinned  Jacks-in-office,  or  for  the  more  ordinary 
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reason  of  debt.  The  literary  reputation  in  this  re- 
spect was  long  maintained.  Poor  Kit  Smart  was  in 
the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  and  died  insane  within 
its  rules.  William  Crome  there  wrote  the  "Adven- 
tures of  Dr.  Syntax,"  and  SmoUett  the  **  Adven- 
tures of  Sir  Lancelot  Greaves."  It  was  not  debt 
that  brought  Smollett  into  the  King's  Bench,  but 
outspoken  criticism  on  the  professional  conduct  of 
an  admiral.  Smollett  had  just  translated  ''Don 
Quixote,"  and  his  enforced  retirement  for  three 
months  no  doubt  suggested  to  him  that  he,  also  in 
confinement,  should  produce  a  kind  of  English 
eighteenth  centiuy  Quixote,  but  the  result  goes  to 
show  that  a  prison  study  did  not  suit  his  genius. 
Selden  spent  some  time  in  the  Marshalsea  (as  well 
as  in  the  Tower),  and  steadily  pursued  his  studies 
and  research.  It  did  not  make  much  difference  to 
him  where  he  wrote,  for  the  imperturable  jurist 
went  on  as  though  nothing  unusual  had  happened, 
and  in  prison  wrote  a  treatise  on  succession  to  prop- 
erty among  the  Jews ! 

George  Wither  seems  to  have  been  at  home  in 
several  of  the  Metropolitan  gaols.  He  tried  the 
Tower,  the  Marshalsea  and  Newgate,  which  is  cer- 
tainly a  liberal  allowance,  even  for  a  seventeenth 
century  poet.  He  began  with  the  Marshalsea,  to 
which  he  was  consigned,  when  only  twenty-five,  for 
his  **  Abuses  Stript  and  Whipt,"  a  satire,  whose  ob- 
jectionable application  cannot  now  be  traced,  but 
which  evidently  found  a  weak  spot  in  some  one's 
armor.  Wither  improved  the  occasion  by  writing 
in  prison,  "The  Shepherd's  Hunting"  (1615),  and 
probably  also  "Fidelia."  For  a  satire  imprisoned 
by  a  satire — his  "Satire  to  the  King" — he  is  said 
to  have  procured  his  freedom.  His  acquaintance 
with  Newgate  was  like  to  prove  more  serious. 
During  the  Civil  War  he  had  made  himself  busy  on 
the  side  of  the  Parliament  in  spite  of  his  Royalist 
up-bringing,  and  naturally  at  the  Restoration  he 
was  an  object  of  displeasure  to  the  party  then  upper- 
most. His  pamphlet,  "  Vox  Vulgi,"  was  an  excuse 
for  lodging  him  in  custody,  and  things  would  have 
gone  hard  with  him  had  it  not  been  for  the  action  of 
Sir  John  Denham,  another  instance  of  poet  saving 
poet's  life,  deserving  to  be  put  to  the  credit  of  a  race 
generally  regarded  as  given  up  to  jealousy  and 
spleen.  Yet,  if  history  lies  not,  Denham's  plea  did 
not  exclude  an  attempt  to  score  off  the  other  poet, 
for  he  begged  Charles  not  to  hang  him,  because  so 
long  as  Wither  lived,  he  (Denham)  could  not  be 
called  the  worst  poet  in  England. 

Not  many  years  later  Newgate  had  a  still  more 
remarkable  visitant  in  the  person  of  unabashed  Defoe, 
who,  first  in  1703,  found  that  the  way  of  the  politi- 
cian under  Good  Queen  Anne  was  hard.  He  lost 
his  liberty  through  the  abuse  of  a  figure  of  speech, 
"that  dangerous  figure,  irony."  In  a  pamphlet 
entitled  "The  Shortest  Way  with  the  Dissenters," 
he  had  adopted  the  tone  of  a  violent  High  Church- 


man, bluntly  advocating  the  extermination  of  Dis- 
sent in  the  language  of  bigotry  run  mad.  At  first 
the  High  Church  party  were  inclined  to  welcome 
the  anonymous  pamphleteer  as  an  ally,  and  the  Dis- 
senters felt  nervous ;  but  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  the  whole  thing  was  a  caricature,  and  had  been 
written  solely  to  throw  ridicule  on  the  High-Fliers. 
Naturally  they  failed  to  see  the  humor  of  the  inci- 
dent, and  being  in  power  they  offered  a  reward  for 
the  arrest  of  the  foe,  who  had  modestly  retired  before 
his  sudden  prominence.  His  printer  and  publisher 
being  taken,  to  prevent  injustice  to  others  the  author 
surrendered,  and  was  duly  found  guilty  of  a  sedi- 
tious libel,  and  sentenced  to  a  fine  of  two  hundred 
marks,  three  exposures  in  the  pillory,  and  imprison- 
ment during  her  Majesty's  pleasure.  Between  sur- 
render and  conviction  there  issued  from  his  prison 
another  tract  on  Toleration,  and  a  little  later  he 
composed  a  "Hymn  to  the  Pillory,"  which  was 
printed  and  eagerly  purchased  by  the  crowds  that 
watched  him  during  his  penance.  His  audacity 
might  easily  have  drawn  upon  him  the  brutality  of 
the  street  rufiSans  instigated  by  his  enemies,  but  his 
friends  in  the  populace  formed  guard  round  him, 
and  the  worst  missiles  that  reached  him  were 
bunches  of  flowers. 

After  his  public  appearances  Defoe  returned  to 
Newgate  and  set  his  pen  in  motion,  finding  plenty 
to  do  in  the  turn  that  affairs  were  taking.  "A 
Challenge  of  Peace  addressed  to  the  whole  Nation," 
attacking  the  Church  party,  and  several  other  pam- 
phlets on  kindred  subjects,  were  the  of&pring  of 
this  leisure  gained  by  involuntary  absence  firom  the 
brick  and  pantile  business.  He  also  wrote,  while 
still  in  Newgate,  an  account  of  the  great  storm  of 
November,  1703,  full  of  circumstantial  and  thrilling 
details,  probably  an  early  instance  of  imaginative 
journalism.  But  in  addition  to  these  triffling  under- 
takings, he  boldly  set  about  the  establishment  of  a 
newspaper,  to  be  issued  twice  a  week,  written 
entirely  by  himself.  He  called  it  A  Review  of  the 
Affairs  of  France y  a  title  less  restrictive  than  appears 
at  first  sight,  for,  as  he  insisted  subsequently,  "the 
affairs  of  France  are  the  affairs  of  Europe."  The 
first  number  of  the  Review  was  dated  from  New- 
gate, 19th  February,  1704;  the  author  was  released 
about  six  months  later,  and  the  Review  went  on  its 
way  with  a  vigorous  circulation,  surely  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary,  if  not  most  valuable  or  durable, 
examples  in  the  whole  realm  of  prison-bom  litera- 
ture. Besides  the  works  that  Defoe  actually  penned 
in  prison,  is  it  too  much  to  suspect  that  the  oppor- 
tunities he  had  of  conversing  and  mixing  with  the 
varied  crew  to  whom  Newgate  then  gave  shelter, 
provided  him  with  infinite  studies  of  the  rascality 
and  villainy  that  loom  so  largely  in  his  novels? 
Defoe  was  not  hyper-sensitive.  His  imprisonment 
was  not  likely  to  make  him  melancholy.  He  had 
no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  his  offense,  and  he  was 
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Ii6t  the  one  to  let  slip  the  choice  lessons  in  human 
nature  that  Newgate  was  capable  of  teaching. 

Recent  political  prisoners  have  few  of  the  discom- 
forts of  their  forerunners.  The  period  of  their  incar- 
ceration is  rendered  comparatively  painless,  and 
perhaps  more  evenly  monotonous.  And  they,  too, 
have  seized  the  solace  of  writing  as  a  refuge  from 
ennui.  Mr.  Stead  declares  that  the  time  he  spent 
in  prison  was  the  only  time  he  ever  had  for  quiet 
undisturbed  work.  In  the  same  seclusion  Kdmund 
Yates  found  time  to  write  his  **  Reminiscences,"  and 
more  recently  still,  Mr.  William  O'Brien  his  first 
novel,  **  When  We  Were  Boys."  In  the  life  of  a 
busy  journalist  an  interval  of  absolute  rest  and  quiet 
must  be  an  experience  anything  but  unpleasant. 
He  measures  time  no  longer  by  minutes,  but  by 
days,  a  far  more  natural  method.  If  he  writes,  he 
writes  not  in  competition  with  time,  but  upon  reflec- 
tion. His  thoughts  have  leisure  for  orderly  arrange- 
ment; and  better  still,  he  is  not  obliged  to  write  at 
all.  He  can  say  with  the  drunken  doctor  in  *Xittle 
Dorrit."  "We  are  quiet  here;  we  do  not  get  bad- 
gered here;  there  is  no  knocker  here,  sir.  It's  free- 
dom, sir — ^its  freedom!"  This  beatific  existence 
appealed  to  the  soul  of  Mark  Twain  when  he  visited 
the  Raiders  in  their  Pretorian  gaol.  He  regarded 
their  life  with  green  envy.  "Healthy,  undisturbed, 
plenty  of  repose,  no  fatigue,  no  distraction,"  he  could 
conceive  (says  Dr.  Hillier,  one  of  the  prisoners,  in 
"Raid  and  Reform")  he  could  conceive  of  nothing 
better  than  such  a  life.  "He  would  willingly  change 
places  with  any  of  us,  and  with  such  an  opportunity 
as  had  never  yet  been  offered  him,  would  write  a  book, 
the  book  of  his  life. ' '  It  may  seem  ungrateful  to  take 
Mark  Twain  seriously,  but  if  he  is  in  earnest  such 
scruples  are  out  of  place.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  the 
world  should  lose  a  good  book,  and  Mark  Twain  a 
grand  opportunity,  merely  because  that  writer  has  the 
misfortune  to  be  free.  Imprisonment,  if  desired,  is 
surely  not  so  difficult  to  obtain,  and  there  are  still 
one  or  two  countries  in  Europe  where  a  man  may 
lose  his  liberty  without  forfeiting  his  self-respect. 
— Herbert  M.  Sanders,  in  Temple  Bar. 

* 
THE  OLDEST  BOOK  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Tardy  justice  is  at  length  to  be  done  to  another 
of  the  many  martyrs  of  science  in  another  person  of 
Prisse  d'Avennes,  the  discoverer  of  the  famous  max- 
ims of  Ptah  Hotep,  which  has  been  claimed  as  the 
oldest  book  in  the  world.  Prisse  d* Avenues  was  a 
munificent  donor  in  his  time  to  the  museums  of 
Paris,  and  most  patriotically  reftised  all  offers  from 
other  nations  to  work  for  them  as  an  archaeologist 
when  the  trade  of  exploring  was  more  highly  paid 
and  less  crowded  than  it  is  to-day.  He  died  in  pov- 
erty at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  his  grateful 
country  has  now  named  a  street  in  Paris  after  him, 
and  proposes  to  place  his  bust  in  the  Egyptian 
Museum  of  the  Louvre. — Pall  Mall  Gazette, 


An  Hour  Among  the  Book-Worms. 

It  was  a  rainy  day  and  the  book-worms  felt  they 
had  more  than  their  usual  excuse  for  loitering  among 
the  volumes  new  or  musty  that  lined  the  walls  and 
aisles  of  the  store. 

What  store?    Why,  the  bookworms'  store. 

The  place  where  literature  is  traded  in — a  com- 
mercial library  where  one  may  delve  and  purchase 
or  delve  without  thought  of  the  cost ;  where  rare  old 
books  can  be  picked  up  for  a  song  and  new  ones  at 
a  discount ;  where  the  professor  absorbs  some  of  the 
miscellaneous  facts  with  which  he  mystifies  his  stu- 
dents and  the  street  corner  orator  attempts  to  digest 
food  for  his  arguments. 

*  *  * 

A  rare  old  place  is  this  bookstore,  dim  within  and 
constraining  one  by  its  atmosphere  to  make  pur- 
chases in  whispers  and  move  about  on  tiptoe.  The 
proprietor  is  small,  with  a  predominant  forehead 
and  more  of  the  literary  man  than  of  the  merchant 
in  his  composition.  He  seems  to  have  read  all 
things  and  can  give  an  opinion  on  any  book  from 
Henry  George  on  economics  to  L.  T.  Meade's 
**Stories  for  Girls." 

And  he  rides  his  hobby  just  as  do  the  regular 
customers  who  attend  his  place.  Occult  science  has 
just  a  trifle  the  firmest  hold  on  his  mind  of  any  of 
the  studies,  and  he  has  assaulted  it  and  all  of  its 
intrenchments  and  barbets  and  ambushed  outworks 
with  the  vim  of  one  who  means  victory.  All  this 
has  given  him  some  ideas  that  one  does  not  encoun- 
ter every  day  and  that  might  be  considered  by  the 
average  mind  startling. 

On  this  particular  rainy  day  he  stood  at  the  rear 
of  his  store,  and,  as  he  sized  up  the  people  scattered 
about,  there  was  what  might  be  called  an  occult 
gleam  in  his  eye. 

**  A  dime  day,"  he  muttered,  and  then,  turning  to 
a  lady  customer :  **  Yes'm  that  is  the  lo-cent  edition. 
One?  -Very  well."  And  there  was  a  sound  of  5 
cents'  worth  of  wrapping  paper  enveloping  a  re- 
cent book. 

9|>  ^^  ^^ 

The  curious  bystander,  who  had  come  to  spend  an 
hour  among  the  book-worms,  was  moved  to  a  query : 
** Why  do  you  say  *a  dime  day?' " 

**  Well,  it's  strange,"  answered  the  book-man,  with 
a  faraway  expression  on  his  face,  **but  it  seems  to 
run  that  way.  One  day  the  sales  are  aU  10  cents 
and  at  night  the  drawer  shows  nothing  but  dimes. 
Another  time  all  the  money  comes  in  dollars.  No 
one  seems  to  have  any  small  change.  Another  day 
quarters,  and  so  on.     Funny,  isn't  it? 

**Now,  it's  also  true  that  some  days  everybody 
seems  to  come  here  with  the  idea  of  buying,  but 
again  will  come  a  day  when,  no  matter  how  weU  the 
merits  of  a  book  are  presented,  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  sale.  Something  in  the  air  I  suppose.  There 
seems  to  be  a  dominant  influence  that  a£Eects  great 
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numbers  of  people.     Can  you  explain  it  ?  " 

'<  You'll  have  to  show  me/'  answered  the  curious 
bjrstander. 

A  moderately  young  woman  came  up  and  hesita- 
tingly interrupted  the  conversation. 

"Have  you — have  you — ^the  "Troubles  of  the — 
the — Devil?"  she  asked,  blushing  consciously. 

"Isn't  it  the  'Sorrows  of  Satan'  you  wish?" 
said  the  bookman. 

The  blush  deepened  and  there  was  a  moment  of 
confusion.  Then  she  rallied.  That  was  it,  and  did 
he  have  it  in  a  lo-cent  edition? 

The  bookman  turned  to  the  bystander  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  as  though  to  say :  "  Dime  day." 

He  told  her  40  cents  was  the  lowest.  She  handed 
out  fotu-  dimes  and  walked  out  with  her  book. 

A  scurry  at  the  front  door  attracted  the  bystand- 
er's attention.  A  dignified-looking  elderly  gentle- 
man had  just  made  a  rush  to  look  after  a  swiftly 
passing  car. 

"He's  a  professor  at  the  State  University,"  vol- 
unteered the  bookman.  "Has  a  terrible  time  every 
day  to  get  his  car.  He'll  get  to  browsing  on  a 
book  in  a  minute  and  forget  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  a  car." 

The  bystander  had  noted  for  some  minutes  a  rust- 
ling of  papers  behind  a  counter  at  one  side.  "Do 
rats  trouble  you  much?"  he  asked. 

The  bookman  looked  puzzled.  "Oh,"  he  said, 
brightening,  "you  mean  tliat  noise."  He  dropped 
his  voice  to  a  whisper.  "It's  a  woman.  She's 
looking  over  the  music  stock.  I  handle  it  like  cord- 
wood — ^buy  everything  that  comes  along  and  toss  it 
in  a  heap.  It's  pretty  dusty  and  pretty  dark  back 
there,  but  an  enthusiastic  woman  would  rather  dig 
around  in  that  bunch  of  cheap  music  than  play  with 
jewels." 

As  he  finished  speaking  a  high,  thin  walking  hat 
came  slowly  into  view  over  the  edge  of  the  desk, 
followed  by  a  high,  thin  woman.  She  tripped  up  to 
the  bookman. 

"How  much  ?"  she  interrogated,  in  a  penetrating 
whisper,  and  held  out  a  dust-laden  bundle  of  wide, 
flat  books.  The  bystander  furtively  glanced  at  the 
titles,  "Sentimental  Songs,"  "  Laws  of  Harmony," 
and  "Studies  of  Music."  A  few  more  dimes  passed 
under  control  of  the  bookman. 

A  small  stampede  of  lo-cent  purchasers  followed 
and  under  the  observant  eye  of  the  bjrstander  passed 
in  review  a  young  woman  with  "The  Fatal  Mar- 
riage" ;  a  stem-featured  boy  with  "Foul  Play"  ;  a 
sweet-faced  old  lady  with  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  ; 
a  wise-looking  old  man  with  Macaulay's  "Essays." 

"  Do  you  know,  my  best  customers  are  Japanese," 
declared  the  bookman.  "They  buy  the  very  best 
books  and  seem  able  to  pick  out  what  they  wish 
with  the  greatest  readiness.  Their  minds  are  won- 
derfully analytical.    In  looking  over  a  book  they 


catch  the  gist  of  it  more  quickly  even  than  Amer- 
icans." 

The  number  of  people  in  the  store  had  thinned 
out.  The  rain  was  coming  down  heavier,  deepen- 
ing the  dusk. 

"Now,  of  all  cranks,"  proceeded  the  bookman, 
with  an  air  of  one  who  at  last  approaches  a  conge- 
nial topic,  "those  who  study  the  occult  sciences — " 

The  rumble  of  an  approaching  car  was  heard. 
The  university  professor  rushed  hurriedly  back  to 
the  bookman  and  thrust  a  dime  upon  him. 

"I  take  this,"  he  shouted,  waving  aloft  a  paper- 
backed novel  and  dashed  out  the  front  door  after 
his  car. 

"  Another  dime,"  chorused  the  bookman. 

The  bystander  himself  started  to  leave.  As  he 
passed  a  stand  near  the  entrance  he  paused  to  pick 
up  a  tattered  volume. 

"I  can't  help  it— just  like  the  rest  of 'em"— he  said, 
half  to  himself.  He  pocketed  the  book  and  handed 
the  dealer — a  dime. — Seattle,  Wash.,  Intelligencer, 

POEMS 
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The  book  of  one  our  century  crowned 

A  mighty  seer. 
Deeper  than  e'er  did  plununet  sound. 

He  sounded  here. 
O  but  the  splendor  of  those  heights 

His  footsteps  trod ; 
The  glory  of  whose  days  and  nights 

Were  near  to  God ! 
This  was  the  temple  wherein  grew 

His  spirit  vast ; 
The  temple  of  our  spirit  too. 

As  of  his  past. 
Enter  within  it,  kneel  awhile 

Before  its  shrine ; 
And  find,  as  found  the  great  Carlyle, 

Its  God  divine ! 


WRITTEN  IN  A   COPY   OP  EPICTETUS. 

These  are  the  maxims  which  a  slave 

To  all  mankind  forever  gave. 

A  slave?    Nay,  where  was  mind  more  free 

And  greater  in  humanity  ? 

The  might  of  Greece  has  passed  away 

Like  splendid  pageants  of  a  day ; 

And  vanished  has  the  power  of  Rome 

Where  all  of  grandeur  had  its  home ; 

But  Epictetus  still  survives 

Teaching  the  wisdom  of  our  lives  ; 

That  fortitude  is  more  than  fate 

And  man  is  nobler  than  the  State. 

For  you,  dear  friend,  whose  heart  keeps  chime 

With  that  vast  harmony  sublime 

Of  universal  Brotherhood. 

Each  toiling  for  the  common  good, 

Some  echo  of  that  song  may  cheer 

Your  heart  within  these  pages  here. 

— Lorenzo  Sosso. 


TENNYSON  AND  THE  OLD  ANNUALS. 


Tennyson  and  the  Old  Annuals. 

Sitting  beneath  an  apple-tree  at  the  bottom  of  an 
old  English  garden  on  a  certain  sunny  August  after- 
noon, with  nothing  to  disturb  the  quiet  flow  of 
thought,  save  the  sway  of  branches,  the  rustling  of 
leaves,  and  now  and  then  with  curiously  pleasant 
effect  the  dull  thud  upon  the  grass  of  a  golden  wind- 
fall, it  was  hard  not  to  regret  that  the  age  of  senti- 
ment had  passed.  The  days  of  Jane  Austen — the 
days  of  "sense  and  sensibility" — the  days  when 
confession  books  were  on  every  drawing-room  table, 
seemed  preferable  in  many  ways  to  our  own. 
Turning  over  the  pages  of  a  number  of  old  annuals 
which  had  been  carried  out  from  the  library  to  be 
read  in  that  delightful,  wall-flower-scented  spot, 
those  days  seemed  especially  preferable.  And  read- 
ing, one  wondered  whether  the  people  of  fifty,  a 
hundred  years  hence  would  linger  with  pleasant 
regret  over  our  modem  periodicals  as  we  were  linger- 
ing over  the  leaves  of  these  silk  and  leather  bound 
volumes  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century; 
or — unenviable  alternative ! — whether  they  wonld 
look  back  on  old  things  and  former  times  with 
neither  admiration  nor  regret. 

The  "Friendship's  Ofierings,"  the  "Keepsakes," 
and  the  "Gems"  of  the  days  of  our  grandmothers 
were  the  product  of  an  age  which,  however  lacking 
in  "go"  it  may  have  been,  at  least  did  most  things 
thoroughly.  The  beautiful  steel  engravings  from 
pictures  by  Turner,  Landseer,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
and  Stothard,  which  "embelished"  the  pages  of  the 
annuals,  were  not  meant  to  be  ephemeral  produc- 
tions— works  of  art  to  be  cast  away  with  their 
accompanying  text  as  soon  as  glanced  at.  Other 
times,  other  manners  !  The  ideal  of  the  editors  of 
those  days  was  to  give  their  readers,  as  one  of  them 
said  in  a  pre&ce,  something  which  would  not  be  "a 
mere  fleeting  production,  to  die  with  the  season  of 
its  birth,  but  live,  a  reputed  and  standard  work  in 
every  well-selected  library."  Such  was  the  editorial 
liberality  of  former  years  that  no  less  a  sum  than 
eleven  thousand  guineas  was  spent  on  the  produc- 
tion of  the  "Keepsake"  for  iSsg. 

The  measure  of  success  with  which  these  publica- 
tions met  at  the  hands  of  a  cultured  and  tasteful 
generation  was  much  in.proportion  to  the  efibrts  of 
their  editors.  Many  of  the  voliunes,  it  is  true,  have 
fallen  into  neglect ;  but  there  are  a  large  number 
which,  if  not  actually  "reputed  and  standard 
works,"  have  found  their  way  into  the  libraries  of 
students  of  literature  and  bibliophiles.  Besides  con- 
taining the  work  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thomas 
Uoore,  Wordsworth,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Byron, 
Shelley,  Barry  Cornwall,  and  others  who  had 
already  made  their  names,  they  often  contained  the 
poetry  and  prose  of  writers  who  had  their  reputa- 
tions still  to  make.  Indeed,  it  is  greatly  on  account 
of  these  unknown  ones— afterward    famous — that 


some  of  these  old  annuals 
nowadays  to  the  book  lovt 
interest  is  increased  in  son 
much  of  this  early  literary 
republished  in  the  coUectei 
if  so,  republished  in  a 
Tennyson  is  a  case  in  poin 
old  annuals  are  rich  mines 
searcher  after  this  kind  of 
The  rare  "Death's  Doin 
nature  of  an  annual.  It 
Doings ;  consisting  of  num 
tions  in  Prose  and  Veree,  ■ 
of  various  writers ;  principi 
tions  of  Twenty-four  Plate: 
R.  Dagley,  author  of  'Sell 
tique,'  "  and  it  contain 
"Alfred,"  entitled  "The  I 
— To  Death."  These  pc 
were  two  of  Tennyson's  ea 
first,  which  is  better  thar 
addressed  by  a  prisoner 
Byron.  The  plate  by  D 
represents  Byron  seated  at 
immortality.  Upon  the  tal 
candle,  a  book,  and  pen  am 
picture  is  an  open  chest,  fn 
ber  of  rolls  of  MS.;  and  u[ 
bearing  the  word  "Greeo 
Death — his  head  crowned 
ing  from  behind  curtains  ir 
ing  in  his  hand  an  extingu 
to  place  over  the  poet's  c 
long,  so  one  may  be  ex< 
entirety : 

"  Thou  art  Tsnisb'd  1 

_^  Bursting  from  tl 

Like  the  lightning  tl 

Earth  haa  seen  i 

"  Now  is  quench'd  tht 

Now  is  chill'd  tl 

All  the  poet  that  can 

Homer's  self  ia  1 

"  Thou  hast  drunk  life 

Glory,  tempter  • 

Wild  and  deep  thy  s 

There  was  poiso 

"  Then  the  haunting  v 

Specters  round  t 

Poet !     What  shall  p 

But  a  pendl  like 

"Thou  srt  Tanish'd  ! 

See  of  what  thy 

Genius  1     Stoop  thini 

Byron's  self  is  bi 

Few  will  doubt  th*t  th« 
Tennyson.  There  is  an  ui 
them,  and  as  Dagley  was  an 
bridge,  and  in  all  likelihooi 
college  at  the  same  time  a 
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probable  than  that  he  should  have  invited  him  to  be 
one  of  the  contributors  to  his  collection  ?  Moreover, 
there  is  another  indication  that  he  wrote  for 
** Death's  Doings*' — an  indication  which,  slight  in 
itself,  may  help  us  to  arrive  at  a  decision  if  it  is  con- 
sidered in  conjunction  with  other  evidence.  In  the 
same  annual  was  published  a  poem  called  * 'Spleen," 
bearing  the  signature  ** Edward.**  Now,  in  1832 
the  ** Yorkshire  Literary  Annual"  (published  by 
Longman,  Rees,  Orme,  Brown,  and  Green,  and 
edited  by  C.  F.  Edgar)  contained  two  sonnets 
signed,  one  Alfred  Tennyson  and  the  other 
Edward  Tennyson.  Is  it  not  likely  that  the  Edward 
Tennyson  of  the  **  Yorkshire  Literary  Annual"  was 
the  ** Edward*'  of  the  **Spleen'*  poem  in  "Death*s 
Doings**;  also  that  the  ** Alfred**  of  Dagley*s  book 
was  the  same  person  who  wrote  the  sonnet  signed 
in  full,  Alfred  Tennyson  ?  By  the  by,  who  was  this 
Edward  Tennyson,  for  careful  search  has  failed  to 
discover  his  identity  ?  The  sonnet  by  the  late  Poet 
Laureate,  which  was  written  in  London  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1831,  judging  from  the  date  affixed  to  it,  is 
one  of  those  sentimental  outbursts  which  their 
author  refrained  from  republishing  in  later  years. 
The  poet  confesses  that  his  heart  is  filled  with  sighs 
and  his  soul  is  "steeped  in  laughter**  by  three 
things — ** dimples,  rose  lips,  and  eyes  of  any  hue.'* 

'*  There  are  three  things  beneath  the  blessed  skies 

For  which  I  live,  black  eyes  and  brown  and  blue  ; 

I  hold  them  all  most  dear,  but  oh  !  black  eyes, 
I  live  and  die,  and  only  die  for  you." 

Numerous  other  uncollected  poems  by  the  same 
writer  may  be  found  by  the  industrious  searcher  in 
annuals  and  gift-books  of  the  same  period.  Two 
short  poems  **No  More*'  and  ** Anacreontics,"  and 
a  fragment  were  in  the  **Gem"  for  1831,  all  three 
appearing  in  Harper's  1872  edition  of  the  poet's 
works,  but  not  in  any  English  edition ;  in  **  Friend- 
ship's Offering"  for  1833  were  two  sonnets,  one  of 
which,  commencing  with  the  extraordinary  line — 
**  Me  my  own  fate  to  lasting  sorrow  doometh.'' 

was  republished  in  Routledge's  **  Birthday  Gift:  a 
Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present"  for  1840;  and 
in  the  "Keepsake"  for  1851  were  a  few  stray  stan- 
zas from  the  same  pen.  But  there  still  remains  to  be 
mentioned  some  early  work  of  still  greater  interest 
to  students  of  his  poetry — namely,  those  stanzas  in 
the  ** Tribute"  of  1837  containing  the  germ  of  the 
idea  afterward  used  in  **Maud."  This  annual,  or, 
as  its  editor.  Lord  Northampton,  called  it,  **  Collec- 
tion of  Miscellaneous  Unpublished  Poems,"  is  also 
valuable,  owing  to  the  poetical  work  of  Words- 
worth, Aubrey  de  Vere,  George  Darley,  Southey, 
Charles  Turner  Tennyson,  and  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor.  It  was  when  writing  the  fourth  section  of  the 
second  part  of  **  Maud"  that  Tennyson  used  certain 
lines  of  these  stanzas  word  for  word,  while  other 
lines  he  slightly  altered  and  improved.  For  in- 
stance, the  lines  : 


'*  When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
Of  the  land  that  gave  me  birth." 

become  in  **  Maud"  : 

**  When  I  was  wont  to  meet  her 
In  the  silent  woody  places 
By  the  home  that  gave  me  birth." 

Six  Stanzas  in  the  "Tribute**  were  not  incorpor- 
rated  in  the  longer  poem.  The  following  are  the 
best: 

**  I  can  shadow  forth  my  bride 
As  I  knew  her  fair  and  kind, 
As  I  woo*d  her  for  my  wife ; 
She  is  lovely  by  my  side 
In  the  silence  of  my  life —  , 
*Tis  a  phantom  of  the  mind. 

**  'Tis  a  phantom  fair  and  good ; 
I  can  call  it  to  my  side. 
So  to  guard  my  life  from  ill, 
Tho*  its  ghastly  sister  glide 
And  be  moved  around  me  still 
With  the  moving  of  the  blood, 
That  is  moved  not  of  the  will." 

Other  writers  there  are  whose  early  work  in  prose 
and  in  verse  make  these  old  annuals  vastly  enter- 
taining. John  Ruskin  was  one  of  them.  The 
interest  in  the  work  of  **  J.  R.*'  is  not  so  great,  how- 
ever, as  in  Tennyson's  case,  the  whole  of  his  con- 
tributions to  these  and  similar  periodicals  being 
available,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  in  the  col- 
lected poejns  published  in  two  volumes  only  a  few 
years  ago. 

Dear  old  annuals  !     Could  one  help  loving  you 

and  the  age  which  saw  your  birth  as  we  sit  in  this 

old-world  garden,  itself  full  of  memories,  looking  at 

the  literary  treasures  enclosed  between  your  covers, 

and  reading  your  quaint,  pathetic  prefaces  ?    Even 

at  this  distance  of  time  we  are  almost  inclined  to 

drop  a  tear  for  the  writer  whose  decease  you  record 

from  year  to  year,   * 'those  gifted  beings,"  as  you 

phrase  it,  **  whose  talents  have  graced  our  pages,  but 

who  will  adorn  them  no  more."     Yours  was  an  age 

of  sentiment ;  but  it  was  not  wholly  sentiment,  for 

all  that.     We  are  reminded  that  it  was  an  editor  of 

**  Friendship's  Ofifering"  who  was  one  of  the  first  to 
befriend  Thomas  Miller,  the  * 'inspired  basket- 
maker,"  when  he  came  to  London  from  Crooked 
Gainsborough,  on  the  Trent,  in  search  of  literary 
fame  and  fortune.  That  was  a  deed  well  done ;  it 
rescued  a  genius  from  obscurity  and  at  the  same 
time  enriched  the  pages  of  the  annuals  with  some  of 
their  sweetest  verse. 

— Frederic  Lees  in  Literature. 

TINY  RUSSIAN  BIBLES. 

In  Russia  miniature  Bibles  are  often  worn  as 
watch  charms.  One  of  these  Bibles  is  owned  by  the 
writer,  who  received  it  from  a  friend  living  in  Rus- 
sia. It  is  about  one  inch  long,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  wide  and  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  and 
contains  the  first  five  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  text  of  the  book  is  in  Hebrew  and  the  titles  in 
Latin.  It  can  only  be  read  with  the  help  of  a  pow- 
erful magnifying  glass. 
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The  Mystery  of  Lord  Bateman. 

In  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  biographical  edi- 
tion of  Mr.  Thackeray's  works  (pp.  Ivi.  Ixi. )  is 
is  printed  "The  Famous  History  of  Lord  Bateman," 
with  Thackeray's  illustrations.  The  accomplished 
editor  furnishes  no  prolegomena,  or  comment — 
wisely,  because  a  volume  could  hardly  contain  the 
notes  that  should  be  written.  The  Mystery  of  Lord 
Bateman  is  dark,  yet  not  wholly  inscrutable. 

First  let  us  consider  Mr.  Thackeray's  text  of  the 
ballad.  It  is  closely  affiliated  to  the  text  of  "The 
Loving  Ballad  of  Lord  Bateman,' '  whereof  an  early 
if  not  the  earliest,  edition,  with  Cruikshank's  illus- 
trations, was  published  in  1851.  The  edition  here 
used  is  that  of  David  Bryce  &  Son,  Glasgow  (no 
date).  Mr.  Blanchard  Jerrold,  in  his  "Life  of 
Cruikshank,"  tells  us  that  the  artist  sang  this  "old 
English  ballad"  at  a  dinner  where  Dickens  and 
Thackeray  were  present.  Mr.  Thackeray  remarked  : 
"I  should  like  to  print  that  ballad  with  illustra- 
tions," but  Cruikshank  "warned  him  off,"  as  he 
intended  to  do  the  thing  himself.  Dickens  liimished 
the  learned  notes.  This  account  of  what  occured 
was  given  by  Mr.  Walter  Hamilton,  but  Mr.  Sala 
furnished  another  version.  The  "authorship  of 
the  ballad,"  Mr.  Sala  justly  observed,  "is  involved 
in  mystery."  Cruikshank  picked  it  up  from  the 
recitation  of  a  minstrel  outside  a  pot-house.  In 
Mr.  Sala's  opinion,  Mr.  Thackeray  "  revised  and 
settled  the  words,  and  made  them  fit  for  publica- 
tion." Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  the  mere 
critical  work ;  he  added,  in  Mr.  Sala's  opinion,  that 
admired  passage  about  "  The  young  bride's  mother, 
who  never  was  heard  to  speak  so  free,"  also  con- 
tributing "The  Proud  Young  Porter,"  Jeames. - 
Kow,  in  fact,  both  the  interpellation  of  the  bride's 
mamma,  and  the  person  and  characteristics  of  the 
proud  young  porter,  are  of  unknown  antiquity,  and 
are  not  due  to  Mr.  Thackeray — a  scholar  too  con- 
scientious to  "decorate"  an  ancient  text.  Bishop 
Percy  did  such  things,  and  Scott  is  not  beyond 
suspicion ;  but  Mr.  Thackeray,  like  Joseph  Ritson, 
preferred  the  authentic  voice  of  tradition.  Thus,  in 
the  text  of  the  Biographical  Edition,  he  does  not 
imitate  the  Cockney  twang,  phonetically  rendered 
in  the  version  of  Cruikshank.  The  second  verse, 
for  example,  runs  thus  : 
Cruikshank : 

He  sail-ed  east,  he  sail-ed  vest, 

Until  tie  came  to  famed  Tur-key, 
Vere  he  was  taken  and  pnt  to  priain. 
Until  his  lire  was  quite  wea-ry. 
Thackeray : 

He  sailed  Bast,  and  lie  sailed  West, 

Until  he  came  to  proud  Turkey, 

Where  he  was  taken  and  put  to  prison, 

Until  his  life  was  almost  weary. 

There  are  discrepancies  in  the  arrangement  of  the 

verses,  and  a  most  important  various  reading. 

Cruikshank: 


Now  sevin  long  years  is  { 

And  fourteen  days  veil 

She  packed  up  all  her  ga 

And  swore  Lord  Batem 

To  this  verse,  in  Cniikshanli 

by  Cruikshank)  is  added : — 

"  'Ni^o  sevin  long  years 

And  fourteen  days  wu 

In  this  may  be  recognised, 

degree,  the  same  gifted  hand 

Musselman,  the  pirate,  the  fatl 

two  words  ("  7)i«  Turk"). 

"The  time  is  gone,  the  htstc 
that  is  enough  for  the  reader.  ' 
history  very  strikingly  exempli 

That  note  to  Cruikshank's 
delightful  notes,  undeniably  no 
Thackeray.  Yet,  in  his  own  t« 
lary  fidelity,  he  reads,  "  And 
known  to  thee."  To  whom  ?  '' 
ance ;  and  conjecture,  though  1 
and  may  be  consigned  to  the  in 
rail.  The  reading  of  Cruiksha 
»(tf  "—that  is,  to  the  poet — is  cc 
erto  unprinted  "Lord  Bedmin.' 
lected  by  Miss  Wyatt  Edgell  in 
a  blind  old  woman  in  a  workhoi 
it  in  her  youth,  now  lies  before 
He  owes  this  invaluable  documt 
of  Miss  Wyatt  Edgell  and  Lad 
cote.  Invaluable  it  is,  because 
Bateman  (or  Bedmin)  is  really  a 
and  current  version  of  the  anciei 
Turkey"  becomes  "Torquay"  i 
bly  by  a  misapprehension  on  tl 
lector.  The  speech  of  the  brid 
omitted,  though  it  occurs  in  0I 
the  whole,  the  blind  old  won 
proved  itself  excellent.  In  01 
Thackeray's  reading  tn  prefereo 
shank's,  thus : — 
Cruikshank : 

Ven  he  vent  down  on  his  b 
Thackeray : 

Down  on  his  bended  kiie«s 
Old  Woman : 

Down  on  his  bended  knee  I 
We  have  now  ascertaiued  tb 
Cmikshank  and  Thackeray  used 
verbal  differences,  which  was  p 
least  educated  classes  early  in  tb: 
Thackeray  contributed  the  notes 
atus  to  Cruikshank's  version.  F 
evidence  of  style  is  overpowerii 
wrote  in  the  manner  and  with  t 
of  Mr.  Titmarsh.  In  the  huml 
present  writer  these  Notes  ought 
Mr.  Thackeray's  version  of 
Finally,  Mr.  Sala  was  wrong  in  ! 
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Thackeray  took  liberties  with  the  text  received 
from  oral  tradition. 

What  was  the  origin  of  that  text  ?  Professor 
Child,  in  the  second  part  of  his ' '  English  and  Scottish 
Popular  Ballads  *'  (vol.  ii.  p.  454^/^^^.,  and  in  various 
other  places)  lays  before  us  the  learning  about  Lord 
Bateman,  Lord  Bedmin,  Young  Bicham,  Young 
Brechin,  Young  Bekie,  Young  Beichan  and  Susie 
Pie  (the  heroine,  Sophia,  in  Thackeray),  Lord  Bei- 
chan, Young  Bondwell,  and  Markgraf  Backenweil ; 
for  by  all  these^names  is  Lord  Bateman  known. 
The  student  must  carefully  note  that  **  Thackeray's 
List  of  Broadsides,"  cited,  is  not  by  Mr.  W.  M. 
Thackeray. 

As  the  reader  may  not  remember  the  incidents  in 
the  Thackeray,  Cruikshank  and  Old  Woman  ver- 
sion (which  represents  an  ancient  ballad,  now  not  so 
much  popularised  as  vulgarised),  a  summary  may 
be  given.  Lord  Bateman  went  wandefing;  **his 
character  at  this  time,  and  his  expedition,  would 
seem  to  have  borne  a  striking  resemblance  to  those 
of  Lord  Byron.  .  .  .  Some  foreign  country  he 
wished  to  see,  and  that  was  the  extent  of  his  desire ; 
any  foreign  country  would  answer  his  purpose — all 
foreign  countries  were  alike  to  him" — ^W.  M.  T. 
apud  Cruikshank).  Arriving  in  Turkey  (or  Tor- 
quay) he  was  taken  and  fastened  to  a  tree  by  his 
captor.  He  was  furtively  released  by  the  daughter 
of  •*  This  Turk."  **The  poet  has  here,  by  that 
bold  license  which  only  genius  can  venture  upon, 
surmounted  the  extreme  difiSculty  of  introducing 
any  particular  Turk,  by  assuming  a  foregone  con- 
clusion in  the  reader's  mind ;  and  adverting,  in  a 
casual,  careless  way,  to  a  Turk  hitherto  unknown 
as  to  an  old  acquaintance.  ..."  This  Turk 
he  had"  is  a  master-stroke,  a  truly  Shakespearian 
touch"— (W.  M.  T.)  The  lady,  in  her  father's 
cellar  ("Castle,"  Old  Woman's  text),  consoles  the 
captive  with  "the  very  best  wine,"  secretly  stored, 
for  his  private  enjoyment,  by  the  cruel  and  h5rpo- 
critical  Musselman.  She  confesses  the  state  of  her 
heart,  and  inquires  as  to  Lord  Bateman's  real  prop- 
erty, which  is  "half  Northumberland."  To  what 
period  in  the  complicated  history  of  the  earldom  of 
Northumberland  the  affair  belongs  is  uncertain. 

The  pair  vow  to  be  celibate  for  seven  years,  and 
Lord  Bateman  escapes.  At  the  expiral  of  the 
period,  Sophia  sets  out  for  Northumberland,  urged, 
perhaps,  by  some  telepathic  admonition.  For,  on 
arriving  at  Lord  Bateman's  palace  (Alnwick  Castle  ?), 
she  summons  the  proud  porter,  announces  herself, 
and  finds  that  her  lover  has  just  celebrated  a  mar- 
riage with  another  lady.  In  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  bride's  mama.  Lord  Bateman  restores 
the  young  lady  to  her  family,  observing 

She  is  neither  the  better  nor  the  worse  for  me. 

So  Thackeray   and    Old    Woman.     Cruikshank 

prudishly  reads, 

O  yon'll  see  what  I'll  do  for  you  and  she. 


"  Lord  Bateman  then  prepared  another  marriage, 
having  plenty  of  superfluous  wealth  to  bestow  upon 
the  Church  "—(W.  M.  T.)     All  the  rest  was  bliss. 

The  reader  may  ask  ;  How  did  Sophia  know 
an3rthing  about  the  obscure  Christian  captive? 
Why  did  she  leave  home  exactly  in  time  for  his 
marriage?  How  came  Lord  Bateman  to  be  so 
fickle?  Thackeray  replies,  "His  lordship  had 
doubtless  been  impelled  by  despair  of  ever  recover- 
ing his  lost  Sophia,  and  a  natural  anxiety  not  to  die 
without  leaving  an  heir  to  his  estate."  Finally, 
how  was  the  difficulty  of  Sophia's  religion  over- 
come? 

To  all  these  questions  the  Cockney  version  gives 
no  reply,  but  the  older  forms  of  the  ballad  offer  suf- 
ficient, though  varying  answers  as  we  shall  see. 

Meanwhile  one  thing  is  plain  from  this  analysis 
of  the  pot-house  version  of  an  old  ballad,  namely 
that  the  story  is  constructed  out  of  fragments  from 
the  great  universal  store  of  popular  romance.  The 
central  ideas  are  two :  first,  the  situation  of  a  young 
man  in  the  hands  of  a  cruel  captor  (often  a  god,  a 
giant,  a  witch,  a  fiend),  but  here — a  Turk.  The 
youth  is  loved  and  released  (commonly  through 
magic  spells)  by  the  daughter  of  the  gaoler,  god, 
giant,  witch,  Turk,  or  what  not.  In  Greece,  Jason 
is  the  Lord  Bateman,  Medea  is  the  Sophia,  of  the 
tale,  which  was  known  to  Homer  and  Hesiod,  and 
was  fully  narrated  by  Pindar.  The  other  yotmg 
person^  the  second  bride,  however,  comes  in  differ- 
ently, in  the  Greek.  In  far-off  Somoa,  a  god  is  the 
captor  (Turner's  "Samoa,"  p.  102).  The  gaoler  is 
a  magician  in  Red  Indian  versions.' 

As  a  rule,  in  these  tales  from  Finland  to  Japan, 
from  Samoa  to  Madagascar,  Greece  and  India,  the 
girl  accompanies  her  lover  in  his  flight,  delaying 
the  pursuer  by  her  magic.  In  "Lord  Bateman" 
another  formula,  almost  as  widely  diffused,  is  pre- 
ferred. 

The  old  true  love  comes  back  just  after  her  lover's 
wedding.  He  returns  to  her.  Now,  as  a  rule,  in 
popular  tales,  the  lover's  fickleness  is  explained  by 
a  spell  or  by  a  breach  of  a  taboo.  The  old  true  love 
has  great  difficulty  in  getting  access  to  him,  and  in 
waking  him  from  a  sleep,  drugged  or  magical. 

The  bloody  shirt  I  wrang  for  thee 

The  Hill  o'  Glass  I  climb  for  thee, 

And  wilt  thou  no  waken  and  speak  to  me  ? 

He  wakens  at  last,  and  all  is  welU  In  a  Romaic 
ballad  the  deserted  girl,  meeting  her  love  on  his 
wedding  day,  merely  reminds  him  of  old  kindness. 
He  answers — 

Now  he  that  will  may  scatter  nuts, 

And  he  may  wed  that  will, 
But  she  that  was  my  old  true  love, 

Shall  be  my  true  love  still. 


X  For  a  list,  though  an  imperfect  one,  of  the  Captor's 
daughter  story,  seethe  Author's  "  Custom  and  Myth,*'  pp.  86 
-102. 
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This  incident,  the  strange,  often  magically  caused 
oblivion  of  the  lover,  whose  love  returns  to  him, 
like  Sophia,  at,  or  after,  his  marriage,  is  found  in 
popular  tales  of  Scotland,  Norway,  Iceland,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Gaelic  Western  Islands. 
It  does  not  occur  in  "Lord  Bateman,"  where  Mr. 
Thackeray  finds  probable  reasons  for  Lord  Bateman's 
fickleness.  But  the  world-wide  incidents  are  found 
in  older  versions  of  "Lord  Bateman,"  from  which 
they  have  been  expelled  by  the  English  genius  for 
the  commonplace. 

Thus,  if  we  ask,  how  did  Sophia  know  of  Bate- 
man's existence?,  it  is  because  she  overhears  a  song 
which  he  sings  about  his  unlucky  condition.  This 
occurs  in  Young  Bekte  ( Scottish  :  mark  the  name, 
Bekie\  where  France  is  the  scene  and  the  king's 
daughter  is  the  lady.  The  same  formula  of  the 
song  sung  by  the  prisoner  is  usual.  Not  uncom- 
mon, too,  is  a  token  carried  by  Sophia  to  insure  her 
recognition.  It  is  half  of  her  broken  ring.  Once 
more,  why  does  Sophia  leave  home  to  find  Bateman 
in  the  very  nick  of  time?  Thackeray's  version  does 
not  tell  us;  but  Scottish  versions  do.  "She  longed 
fu'  sair  her  love  to  see."  Elsewhere  a  supernatural 
being,  "The  Billy  Blin,"  or  a  fairy,  clad  in  green, 
gives  her  warning.  The  fickleness  of  the  hero  is 
caused,  sometimes,  by  constraint,  another  noble 
"has  his  marriage,"  as  his  feudal  superior,  and 
makes  him  marry,  but  only  in  form. 
There  is  h  marriage  in  yonder  hall. 
Has  lasted  thirty  days  and  three. 
The  bridegroom  winna  bed  the  bride. 
For  the  sake  o'  one  that's  owre  the  sea. 


In  this  Scottish 


by  the  way,  occurs — 


Up  spoke  the  young  bride's  mother, 
Who  never  w«s  heard  to  speak  sc 


free. 


wrongly  attributed  to  Mr.  Thackeray's  own  pen. 

The  incident  of  the  magical  oblivion  which  i-omes 
over  the  bridegroom  occurs  in  Scandinavian  versions 
of  "  Lord  Bateman "  from  manuscripts  of  the  six- 
teenth century.  '  Finally,  the  religious  difficulty  in 
several  Scottish  versions  is  got  over  by  the  conver- 
sion and  baptism  of  Sophia.  All  these  unsolved 
problems  in  "Lord  Bateman,"  then,  are  the  results 
of  decay.  The  modem  vulgar  English  version  of 
the  pot-house  minstrel  (known  as  "The  Tripe 
Skewer,"  according  to  Thackeray)  has  forgotten, 
has  been  heedless  of,  and  dropped  the  ancient  uni- 
versal elements  of  folk -tale  and  folk-song. 

These  graces,  it  is  true,  are  too  conspicuous  even 
in  the  oldest  and  best  versions  of  "Lord  Bateman." 
Choosing  at  random,  however,  we  find  a  Scots  ver- 
sion open  thus : 

In  the  lands  where  Lord  Beichan  was  born, 

Among  the  stately  steps  o'  stane. 
He  wore  the  goud  at  his  left  shoulder. 

But  to  the  Holy  Land  he's  gane. 

t  Child,  ii.  459-^461. 


That  is  not  in  the  tone  of 

Tripe  Skewer.     Again,  in  ] 

He  made  na  his  moaa  1 

He  made  na  it  to  a  st 

But  it  was  to  the  Qneei 

That  be  made  his  mi 

The  verse  is  from  a  versi 
land,  and,  on  the  face  of  it 
pation  of  the  Catholic  faith 
reference  to  Holy  Land  j 
Crusading  age.  In  short, 
Scottish  versions  are  those 
vulgarised,  not  yet  lost  to 
have  half  remembered  and 
Gilbert  Becket  (Bekie,  Be! 
Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
went  to  Holy  Land,  was  ca 
and  won  his  daughter's  hes 
lady  followed  him,  like  S< 
found  and  wedded  him;  Gi 
playing  the  part  of  the  pro 
as  Professor  Child  justly 
not  derived  from  the  legenc 
to  Gilbert  Becket  exists  ii 
1300.  The  Bateman  moti' 
Becket,  and  has  been  attai 
the  adventures  of  that  here 
1500  was  credited  with  a 
the  Bateman  sort,  and  o 
altered,  the  existing  ballot 
and  "Beichan,"  from  the  n 

The  process  is :  First, 
return  of  the  old,  true  I0' 
Greece,  Scandinavia,  Dei 
Spain,  Germany,  and  so  f 
Gilbert  Becket  is  made  the 
our  surviving  ballads  retai 
Becket  form,  but  they  ai 
Becket  form.  The  fancy 
the  situations  in  the  story, 
literature  (Becket's  legend 
ceived  the  story  back  fi^oi 
slight,  comparatively  mode 

In  the  dispute  as  to  the  < 
school,  as  Mr.  T.  F.  H 
Courthope,  regard  them  as 
mances,  ill-remembered  w 
strels.  That  there  are  b 
England,  such  as  the  Art 
deny.  But  id  my  opinion 
tales  are  in  origion  ok 
romances,  as  a  rule.  As 
based  on  earlier  popular  dm 
is  an  artistic  whole  made 
The  folk  may  receive  back 
ballad  or  story,  but  men 
ballad  comes  down  in  or 
with  its  educated  child,  thi 
same  theme.    Mr.  Hender 
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people  is  unpoeticaL    The  degraded  populace  of  the 
slums  may  be  unpoetical,  like  the  minstrel  named 
** Tripe  Skewer,"  and  may  deprave  the  ballads  of 
its  undegraded  ancestry  into  such  modern  English 
forms  as   "Lord  Bateman."     But  I  think  of  the 
people  which,  in  Barbour's  day,  had  its  choirs  of 
peasant  girls  chanting  rural  ballads  on  Bruce's  vic- 
tories, or,  in  still  earlier  France,  of  Roland's  over- 
throw.    If  their  songs  are  attributed  to  professional 
minstrels,  I  turn  to  the  Greece  of  1830,  to  the  Fin- 
land of  to-day,  to  the  outermost  Hebrides  of  to-day, 
to  the  Arapahoes  of   Northern  America,   to  the 
Australian  blacks,  among  all  of  whom  the  people 
are  their  own  poets  and  make  their  own  dirges, 
lullabies,  chants  of  victory,  and  laments  for  defeat. 
These  people  are  not  unpoetical.     In  fact,  when  I 
say  that  the  people  has  been  its  own  poet  I  do  not 
mean  the  people  which  goes  to  music-halls  and  reads 
halfpenny  newspapers.      To  the  true  folk  we  owe  the 
legend  of  Lord  Bateman  in  its  ancient  germs ;  and 
to  the  folk's  degraded  modem  estate,  crowded  as 
men  are  in  noisome  streets  and  crushed  by  labor, 
we  owe  the  Cockney  depravation,  the  Lord  Bate- 
man of  Cruikshank  and  Thackeray.     Even  that,  I 
presume,  being  old,  is  now  forgotten,  except  by  the 
ancient  blind  woman  in  the  workhouse.     To  the 
workhouse  has  come  the  native  popular  culture — 
the  last  lingering  shadow  of  old  romance.     That  is 
the  moral  of  the  ballad  of  Lord  Bateman. 

In  an  article  by  Mr.  Kitton,  in  Literature  (June 
24,1  1899,  p.  699),  this  learned  Dickensite  sa3rs: 
** The  authorship  of  this  version"  (Cruikshank' s) 
"of  an  ancient  ballad  and  of  the  accompanying 
notes  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy,  and 
whether  Dickens  or  Thackeray  was  responsible  for 
them  is  still  a  matter  of  conjecture,  although  what 
little  evidence  there  is  seems  to  favor  Thackeray." 

For  the  ballad  neither  Thackeray  nor  Dickens  is 
responsible.  The  Old  Woman's  text  settles  that 
question  :  the  ballad  is  a  degraded  Volkslied,  As  to 
the  notes,  internal  evidence,  for  once,  is  explicit. 
The  notes  are  Thackeray's.  Any  one  who  doubts 
has  only  to  compare  Thackeray's  notes  to  his  prize 
poem  on  **Timbuctoo." 

— Andrkw  Lang  in  The  Cornhill  Magazine. 

* 

Rome  and  the  "Divine"  Dante. 

It  is  interesting,  in  view  of  the  benignant  attitude 
in  recent  times  of  the  Papal  See  towards  the  mem- 
ory of  Dante,  to  recall  the  attitude  of  Rome  300 
years  ago.  In  the  **  Index  Librorum  Prohibito- 
rum,''  the  list  of  books  which  no  good  Catholic  was 
to  read  or  even  possess,  promulgated  by  order  of 
Pope  Pius  IV.  in  1564,  at  the  close  of  the  Council 
of  Trent,  there  figures  conspicuously  at  the  head  of 
the  list  under  the  letter  D  the  entry,  **Dantis  Mon- 
archia.'*  This  same  book  more  than  200  years  be- 
fore, in  the  days  of  Pope  John  XXII.,  had  been 
condemned  by  the  Papal  legate  in  Lombardy  to  be 


publicly  burned;  and  it  is  recorded  by   Boocaodo 
that  the  Cardinal  in  question  did  his  utmost  to  have 
the  author's  bones  burned  at  the  same  time,  in  order 
to  stamp  with  lasting  infamy  the  memory  of  the 
writer  who  dared  to  assert  that  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  was  derived  from  God,  and  not  from  God's 
Vicar  on  earth.     Dante's  book  finds  itself  in  com- 
pany with  the  works  of  several  compatriots  on  the 
•'Index  Expurgatorius."     One  is  the  **  Decameron  " 
of  Boccaccio.     Another  is  an  Italian  translation  of 
extracts  from   Petrarch's   "Latin   Epistles,"   with 
three  of  his  sonnets.     In  the  same  pillory  as  Dante, 
but  more  prominently  placed,  stand  the  arch-here- 
tics   Luther,    Zwinglius,    Calvin,    Erasmus,     and 
"Henricus  VIII.,  Anglus,"  who  are  all  included 
under  the  heading  of  "  Auctores  Primae  Classis" — 
i,  e.,   writers  who  were    ''aut  haeretica  aut  nota 
haeresis  suspecti."     Dante's  name  figures  again  in 
the  supplement  to  the  Index  printed  at  Lisbon  in 
1 581,  which  contains  the  list  of  books  prohibited  in 
Portugal.     In  this  are  included  certain  passages 
from  the  commentary  of  Cristoforo  Landino  on  the 
**  Divina  Commedia,"  particularly  one  (on  Inferno 
X.)  in  which  it  is  claimed  that  heretics  are  not  de- 
serving of  capital  punishment,  but  of  imprisonment 
only.     On  this  list  figures  also  the   ''Commedia" 
itself,  the  reading  of  which  is  forbidden  until  it  has 
been  officially  expurgated.     Those  who  are  in  pos- 
session of  the  work  have  to  submit  their  copies  to 
the  Holy  Office  in  order  that  the  objectionable  mat- 
ter may  be  cut  out. — Literature. 
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Arise,  old  Poet,  from  the  dust 
Two  thousand  years  have  heaped  on  thee ! 

How  shamefully  aside  is  thrust 
Genius  by  imbecility  ! 

What  loftiness  of  style  is  here, 

What  strength,  what  majesty  of  speech ! 

Well  did  thy  fellows  count  thee  dear, 
Although  beyond  their  general  reach. 

Here  is  a  line  whose  innate  grace 

Not  Maro  with  his  boasted  art, 
Nor  all  his  wizardry  could  trace 

With  equal  power  to  move  the  heart. 

O'er  this  might  young  Catullus  weep, 

Or  Horace  smile  this  verse  to  own. 
Oh,  for  some  valiant  knight  to  leap 

Into  the  lists  and  make  thee  known  I 

For  thee  I  lay  my  Juvenal, 

TibuUus,  Lucan,  Terence  down  ; 
These  may  be  worthy  names  withal, 

But  thou  no  less  deserv'st  a  crown. 

At  mom  I  read,  at  balmy  eve, 

Each  page  alone  the  scholar  reads, 
Nor  will  I  henceforth  ever  leave 

These  sweetly  plaintive  epicedes. 

Thy  beauties  now  are  viewed  askance. 
But  some  time,  in  our  Bnglish  tongue, 

I  look  to  sing  these  songs,  which  once 
In  Rome's  most  palmy  state  were  sung. 

ST.  OSO&OE  BBST. 
Chicago. 
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COURTILZ  DE  SANDRAS  :  BIOGRAPHER  OF 

D'ARTAGNAN. 

Somebody  has  called  Courtilz  de  Sandras  **the 
French  Defoe/*  and  the  comparison  is  not  inapt. 
For,  while  Courtilz  lacked  the  Englishman's  illu- 
minating genius  and  only  lives  to-day  in  the  light 
of  reflected  fame,  he  shared  with  Defoe  the  power  of 
imparting  an  intense  air  of  reality  to  his  romantic 
narratives — his  literary  style,  described  as  inelegint 
by  Bayle  and  other  classicists  of  his  day,  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  Defoe's — and,  as  in  the  case  of  Defoe, 
his  independence  of  thought  brought  him  into  con- 
tinuous conflict  with  the  government.  Perhaps,  if 
Courtilz  had  not  been  compelled  to  spend  nearly  all 
his  working  life  either  in  the  Bastile  or  as  an  exile 
from  France,  he  would  have  left  something  more 
worthy  of  his  powers  than  the  hurriedly  written, 
badly  edited  volumes  which  bear  his  name.  Indeed, 
among  the  thirty  manuscript  books  of  his  which  re- 
main at  Paris  unpublished  and  unexamined,  there 
may  exist  material  calculated  to  render  Courtilz  at 
least  as  posthumously  famous  as  Pepys.  With  re- 
gard to  the  man's  peculiar  skill  at  characterization, 
it  has  had  an  immense,  if  indirect,  influence  upon 
the  popular  mind.  The  prevailing  impressions 
which  remain  of  Richelieu  and  of  Mazarin  are  those 
which  he  left  in  his  writings.  Dumas  took  his  two 
cardinals  bodily  out  of  the  pages  of  Courtilz,  merely 
emphasised  their  salient  qualities,  good  or  bad,  and 
so  bequeathed  them  to  us  to-day.  Critics  ascribe  to 
the  great  Creole's  imagination  the  many  discrep- 
ancies between  the  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  of  ro- 
mance and  the  Richelieu  and  Mazarin  of  gravely 
reticent  history.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Dumas 
merely  engraved  his  cardinals'  portraits  from  the 
originals  by  their  contemporary  Courtilz. 

The  average  reader  takes  his  idea  of  Courtilz  from 
'*Les  Memoires  de  M.  d'Artagnan,"  a  portion  of 
which  was  recently  done  into  English.  The  ten- 
dency is  to  compare  this  excerpt  from  the  parent 
work  with  "Les  Trois  Mousquetaires,"  greatly  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  former.  Disappointed  re- 
viewers have  found  the  ** Memoires"  mere  **dry 
bones,  clothed  with  life  by  the  magician  Dumas." 
These  authorities  apparently  forget  the  widely  differ- 
ent natures  of  the  books.  Dumas  was  writing  ro- 
mance, and  writing  it  with  such  freedom  that  he 
allowed  himself,  for  artistic  effect,  to  bring  D'Artag- 
nan to  Paris  twenty  years  before  that  doughty 
B6arnais  was  bom.  Now  Courtilz  described  the 
real  doings  of  a  real  Charles  d'Artagnan,  his  patron 
and  friend.  Rochefort,  Athos,  Porthos,  Aramis,  and 
Miladi  were  to  him  actual  persons.  His  were  me- 
moirs, not  romances ;  and  naturally  this  fact  ham- 
pered the  dramatic  interest  of  the  work.  Suetonius 
is  scarcely  so  enthralling  as  Sienkiewicz,  just  as 
Philippe  de  Comines  is  less  fascinating  than  Walter 
Scott.     As  an  example  of  Courtilz  in  the  purely 


romantic  vein,  let  the  curious  read  the  lively  story 
of  **La  Marquise  de  Fresne,"  which  is  one  of  the 
few  novels  which  the  harassed  exile  found  oppor- 
tunity to  print. 

The  autobiography  of  Courtilz  would  make  inter- 
esting reading ;  pity  'tis  that  he  did  not  write  it. 
Gatien  de  Courtilz  **de  Sandras" — the  last  his 
mother's  name,  which  he  added  in  imitation  of 
D'Artagnan — ^was  born  in  the  Rue  de  I'Universite, 
Paris,  early  in  1644.  He  was  cadet  of  an  ancient 
family  settled  in  He  de  France  and  the  Vexin,  his 
parents  being  Messire  Jean  de  Courtilz,  Sieur  de 
Tourly,  and  the  Dame  Marie  de  Sandras.  From  his 
elder  brother,  Jean,  springs  the  present  Comte  de 
Courtilz ;  he  himself  inherited  a  younger  sou's  por- 
tion, the  small  property  of  Verger,  near  the  village 
of  Chuelles,  in  what  is  now  the  arrondissement  of 
Montargis.  A  gentleman  named  Coste,  who  resides 
in  the  little  chateau,  can  show  the  cell  in  which 
Courtilz  hid  from  the  archers  sent  to  take  him  to  the 
Bastile.  By  right  of  his  land,  Gatien  styled  him- 
self''Sieur  de  Verger"  C* Squire  of  the  Orchard" 
one  might  render  it),  and  went  to  Paris  to  seek  his 
fortune.  Luckily  his  aunt  Madeleine,  wife  of 
Claude  de  Courtilz,  happened  to  be  a  very  dear 
friend  of  M.  d'Artagnan,  then  lieutenant-commander 
of  the  Musketeers.  Good  D'Artagnan  took  the  boy 
under  his  cosaque^  obtained  for  him  a  place  in  the 
first  company  of  Musketeers,  and  eventually  had 
him  appointed  captain  in  the  regiment  of  Beauprd- 
Choiseul.  Courtilz  has  repaid  the  honest  B^arnais 
well  for  these  favors.  Through  him,  by  fosterage 
of  Dumas,  the  name  of  D'Artagnan  has  become  im- 
mortal and  celebrated  wherever  French  or  English 
is  read  or  spoken. 

The  appearance  and  character  of  Courtilz  at  this 
time  are  summed  up  by  Pere  lyC  Long :  **Hewas 
tall  and  good-looking,  a  great  reader  of  books  and 
men.  Talent  he  had  to  a  great  degree;  but  his 
tastes  were  for  plot  and  intrigue,  as  one  may  well 
gather  from  his  works."  It  was  during  the  inaction 
following  the  peace  of  Nimegue,  in  1678,  that  these 
works  began  to  appear — the  earliest  being  simply 
satirical  ballads  aimed  at  Louvois  or  the  Montespan. 
Very  soon  the  Government  traced  these  ribald  songs 
to  the  gallant  captain's  quarter's  in  the  He  Notre 
Dame,  and  in  1683  Courtilz  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  commission  and  fly  to  Holland.  At  La  Haye, 
in  the  same  year,  Hendrik  van  Bulderen  published 
for  him  an  attack  upon  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV., 
entitled  '*Conduite  de  la  France  depuis  la  paix  de 
Nimegue."  There  was  nothing  unpatriotic  in  the 
author's  attitude,  but  the  French  were  greatly  in- 
censed, and  for  the  next  ten  years  he  was  forced  to 
skulk  about  the  frontier  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  fight- 
ing many  duels  with  swashbucklers  who  impunged 
his  honor,  and  living  precariously  by  means  of  the 
stream  of  books  and  pamphlets  which  flowed  from  his 
pen.    The  "  Conquetes  Amoureuses  du  Grand  Al- 
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candre,*'  a  mordant  satire  on  the  King,  was  followed 
by  readable  lives  of  Admiral  Coligny  and  Turenne, 
and  in  1686  by  the  inception  of  a  weekly  journal 
called  the  Meraire  Historique  et  Politique.  The 
last  was  continued  for  several  years,  and  proved  a 
sad  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  French.  In  1687  he 
brought  out  the  first  of  those  gossipy  memoirs, 
purporting  to  be  entirely  autobiographical,  by  which 
he  is  best  known  to-day.     This  was  *  *  Memoires  de 

le  C de  R "  (that  is,  Comte  de  Rochefort), 

giving  the  life  history  of  that  interesting  personage 
who  acted  so  long  as  chief  of  Richelieu's  secret 
agents.  The  materials  for  these  chronicles  Courtilz 
bad  from  Rochefort  himself.  The  famous  spy  was 
his  near  relative,  and  they  lodged  together  for  two 
years  while  in  exile  at  Cologne.  Consequently  the 
intimate  study  of  Richelieu  herein  contained  has  a 
decided  historical  value.  Dumas,  as  I  have  pointed 
out,  accepted  it  in  full ;  and  the  novelist  also  made 
free  use  of  Rochefort  himself,  as  well  as  taking  from 
this  book  the  episode  of  Miladi  and  Athos  in  **Les 
Trois  Mousquetaires." 

Between  1687  and  1693  Courtilz  published  five 
volumes,  and  continued  to  edit  his  Mercure,  But 
the  longing  for  home  had  grown  upon  him  until  it 
became  insupportable;  and  in  January,  1693,  ^e 
dared  the  wrath  of  the  French  Court,  crossed  the 
frontier  under  cover  of  a  protracted  snowstorm,  and 
after  hiding  for  two  months  at  his  chateau  of  Ver- 
ger, at  last — moth-like  to  the  flame — ventured  into 
Paris.  On  April  18,  1693,  M.  de  la  Reynie  wrote  to 
the  Commissioner  Irabb^ :  *  *  In  the  King's  service  you 
are  to  go  forthwith  to  the  Abb^  Deschamp's  house, 
Rue  de  Berry  in  the  Marais ;  and  in  the  room  which 
Courtylz  occupies  there  you  and  M.  Desgrez  are  to 
make  a  thorough  search  for  incriminating  papers. 
Seize  everything  suspicious,  and  bring  with  you  all 
cassettes  and  locked  boxes."  On  the  same  evening 
Courtilz  was  arrested  at  the  Galant  Vert  Tavern,  in 
the  Rue  des  Fossoyeurs  (the  old  lodgings  of  D'Ar- 
tagnan),  and  committed  to  the  Bastile.  I  find  from 
the  records  that  **at  half  after  nine  on  the  morning 
of  April  23.  Courtilz,  sieur  de  Verger,  was  consigned 
to  Cell  I.,  Tour  de  la  Chapelle."  He  was  accused 
of  **  atrocious  calumnies  against  the  King  and  the 
Ministry."  At  first  his  imprisonment  was  rigorous; 
but  in  February,  1694,  he  obtained  leave  to  see  his 
wife  in  the  courtyard,  and  in  October,  1697,  ^^^ 
rules  were  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  of  his  compos- 
ing books  and  sending  them  (after  due  censorship) 
to  be  published  in  Holland.  Perhaps  the  King 
missed  his  amusing  memoirs;  perhaps  he  had  gained 
new  friends  at  Court.  At  any  rate,  on  Monday, 
March  2,  1699,  at  10  A.  m.,  he  was  released  from 
the  Bastile  after  an  imprisonment  of  nearly  six 
years.  Although  ordered  to  leave  France  forever, 
judicious  behavior  secured  him  a  complete  pardon 
in  the  following  year.  The  **  Memories  de  M. 
d* Artagnan  * '  had  been  written  in  prison,  and  were 


published  for  the  first  time  in  Cologne  in  1700.  At 
a  hint  from  Court,  however,  Courtilz  chose  rather 
to  write  romances  during  his  closing  days.  The 
best  of  these  published  is  "  La  Marquise  de  Fresne  " 
(Amsterdam,  1701),  the  story  of  a  beautifril  French- 
woman sold  by  her  husband  to  the  corsairs.  Others 
of  the  same  sort  followed ;  but  the  romancing  was 
varied  by  the  translation  into  French  of  "The  Imi- 
tation of  Christ."  Another  of  his  works  which 
should  possess  interest  for  Englishmen  and  Irish- 
men remains  unpublished  at  Paris.  I  allude  to 
"The  Personal  Memoirs  of  the  Dukeof  Tyrconnel." 
During  the  extra  liberty  which  he  was  accorded  at 
the  Bastile,  he  had  made  a  friend  of  "Talbot  the 
Dog,  *  *  James  II.  's  Irish  viceroy.  Talbot,  it  appears, 
dictated  to  him  his  private  version  of  the  events 
leading  up  to  and  following  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne ; 
and  these  recollections  are  to  be  found  in  the  manu- 
script remains  of  Courtilz. 

The  first  wife  of  Gatien  de  Courtilz  was  Aim^ 
d' Aramits,  niece  or  cousin  of  that  Henri  d'Aramits, 
the  musketeer,  whose  name  he  misspelt  "Aramis," 
so  that  Dumas  took  it  for  a  nam  de  guerre^  and 
transformed  its  owner  into  the  "  Abb^  d'Herblay," 
although  he  was  only  an  "abb6-laicque,"  and  very 
probably  a  Huguenot.     This  lady  died  childless, 
and  in  1678  Courtilz  married  Louise  Barbe  Panne- 
tier,  daughter  of  a  derk  to  the  Master  of  Requests. 
Lastly,  on  February  4,  171 1,  he  espoused  Margue- 
rite   Maurice,    widow    of   Aimable    Auraye,   and 
acquired  with  her  the  prosperous  book-publishing 
business  left  by  her  husband.     But  our  author  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  show  his  capabilities  as  a 
publisher.     The  records  of  St.  Andr^  des  Arcs  state 
that,  on  May  8,   171 2,  there  was  interred  in  that 
church  "the  noble  Gatien  de  Courtilz  de  Sandras, 
&uyer,  seigneur  de  Verger,  paroisse  de  Chuel." 
His  death  occurred  in  the  Rue  de  Hurepois,  Paris, 
probably  at  Number  15,  which  remained  a  publish- 
ing house  until  the  period  of  the  Revolution ;  and, 
although  the  great  M.  Dumas  once  talked  of  erect- 
ing a  tablet  to  his  memory,  that  kindly  project  was 
forgotten,  and  the  remains  of  D'Artagnan's  biogra- 
pher rest  in  a  nameless  grave. 

— Gerald  Brbnan  in  Literature. 
* 
FIRST  AMERICAN  "RUBAIYAT." 

Sir: — An  advertisement  published  in  a  recent 
issue  brought  me  an  offer  of  a  copy  of  an  edition  of 
"The  Rubaiyat  of  Omar  Khayyam,"  printed  at  Co- 
lumbus about  1870.  The  title  page  is  without  date, 
but  is  lettered  **  second  edition,"  and  the  book  is 
a  fairly  good  reproduction  of  the  second  (London) 
edition  of  1868.  The  Columbus  edition,  which 
was,  I  am  told,  very  small,  probably  is  the  first 
American  edition  of  the  poem,  and  if  so,  is  of  very 
great  interest  to  bibliographers  and  lovers  of  first 
editions.  The  first  English  edition  fetches  about 
$100  and  the  second  English  edition  but  a  little  less. 
I  shall  be  glad  if  any  reader  can  g^ve  the  history  of 
the  edition  which  elicits  this  note. 

Dkwitt  Mn^i^KR  in  Ohio  State  Journal. 
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Some  Tried  Companions. 

Since  taking  to  writing  as  a.  profession  I  have  lost 
most  of  the  interest  I  had  in  literature  as  literature 
pure  and  simple.  That  interest  gradually  faded 
and  "Art  for  Art's  salce,"  in  the  sense  the  simple  in 
studios  are  wont  to  dilate  upon,  touches  me  no 
more,  or  very,  very  rarely.  The  books  I  love  now 
are  those  which  teach  me  something  actual  atx>ut 
the  living  world  ;  and  it  troubles  me  not  at  all  if 
any  of  them  betray  no  sense  of  beauty  and  lack  im- 
mortal words.  Their  artistry  ts  nothing,  what  they 
say  is  everything.  So  in  the  shelf  to  which  I 
mostly  resort  is  a  book  on  the  Himalayas  ;  a  Lloyd's 
shipping  register ;  a  little  work  on  seamanship  that 
every  would-be  second  mate  knows ;  Brown's  Nau- 
tical Almanacs ;  a  Channel  Pilot ;  a  Continental 
Bradshaw ;  many  Baedekers ;  a  Directory  to  the  In- 
dian Ocean  and  the  China  Seas  ;  a  big  folding  map 
of  the  United  States ;  some  books  with  strategy, 
and  some  touching  on  medical  knowledge,  but  prin- 
cipally pathology  and  especially  the  pathology  of 
the  mind. 

Yet  in  spite  of  this  utilitarian  bent  of  my  thoughts 
there  are  very  many  books  I  know  and  love  and 
sometimes  look  into  because  of  tbeir  associations. 
As  I  cannot  understand  (through  some  mental  kink 
which  my  Mends  are  wont  to  jeer  at)  how  any  one 
can  return  again  and  again  to  a  book  for  its  own 
sake,  I  do  not  read  what  I  know.  As  soon  would  I 
go  back  when  it  is  my  purpose  to  go  forward.  A 
book  should  serve  its  turn,  do  its  work,  and  become 
a  memory,  To  love  books  for  tbeir  own  sake  is  to 
be  crystalised  before  old  age  comes  on.  Only  the 
old  are  entitled  to  love  the  past.  The  work  of  the 
young  lies  in  the  present  and  the  future. 

But  still,  in  spite  of  my  theories,  I  like  to  handle, 
if  not  to  read,  certain  books  which  were  read  by  me 
under  curious  and  perhaps  abnormal  circumstances. 
If  I  do  not  open  them  it  is  due  to  a  certain  bash- 
fulness,  a  subtle  dislike  of  seeing  myself  as  I  was. 
Yet  the  books  I  read  while  tramping  in  America, 
such  as  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  have  the  same  attraction 
for  me  that  a  man  may  feel  for  a  place.  I  earned 
the  lucubrations  of  Teufelsdrockh  with  me  as  I  wan- 
dered ;  I  read  them  as  I  camped  in  the  open  upon 
the  prairie ;  I  slipped  them  into  my  pocket  when  I 
went  sheep-herding  in  the  Texan  plateau  south  of 
the  Panhandle. 

Another  book  which  went  with  me  on  my  tramps 
through  Minnesota  and  Iowa  was  a  tiny  volume  of 
Emerson's  essays.  This  I  loved  less  than  I  loved 
Carlyle,  and  I  gave  it  to  a  railroad  "section  boss" 
in  the  northwest  of  Iowa  because  he  was  kind  to 
me.  When  "Sartor  Resartus"  had  traveled  with 
me  through  the  Kicking  Horse  Pass  and  over  the 
Selkirks  into  British  Columbia,  and  was  sucked 
dry,  I  gave  it  at  last  to  a  farming  Englishman  who 
lived  not  far  from  Kamloops.  I  remember  that  in 
the  flyleaf  I  kept  a  rough  diary  of  the  terrible  week 


I  spent  in  climbing  through  the  Se 
sore  and  wounded  feet.  It  is  perh 
that  I  associate  Teufelsdrockh,  th« 
with  those  days  of  my  own  life.  . 
live  to  be  old,  I  shall  never  read  tl 

The  tramp,  or  traveler,  or  beach 
eral  scallawag  finds  little  time  and 
read.  And  for  the  most  part  we  m 
little  for  literature  in  any  form, 
always  wandering.  I  varied  wand 
and  while  working  at  a  sawmill  < 
close  to  it,  in  the  lower  Fraser 
Columbia,  I  read  much.  In  the  tc 
minster  was  a  little  public  library, 
thither  after  work,  if  I  was  not  to< 
work  in  a  saw-mill  is  very  arduous 
it,  and  while  the  winter  kept  a 
energy  to  read.  Presently,  how 
changed,  and  the  bitter  east  winds 
mountains  and  fixed  the  river  in  : 
our  logs  in  the  "  boom,"  so  that,  t 
last  silent,  and  I  was  free  to  p 
books  and  roll  and  soak  among  the 

The  library  was  very  much  mia 
deed  created  upon  a  pile  of  misc 
left  by  British  troops  when  they  w 
the  British  Columbian  mainland, 
rubbish  on  the  shelves,  but  among 
found  many  good  books.  For  inst 
I  read  solidly  through  Gibbon's  " 
freshed  my  early  memories  of  Mai 
and  of  Attila.  Those  who  importi 
into  the  old  were  even  then  my  gre 
preferred  the  destroyers  to  the  i 
rather  on  the  side  of  the  gods  thai 
Cato.  Lately,  as  I  was  returning  fi 
I  tried  to  read  Gibbon  once  more,  t 
was  too  classic,  too  stately.  I  fell 
and  was  refreshed  by  the  manner,  : 
lighted  by  the  matter. 

After  emerging  from  the  Impe: 
last  chapter,  I  fell  headlong  into  V 
the  Painters,"  in  nine  volumes.  1 
ley's  "Netherlands"  and  the  "R 
Republic,"  always  terrible  and  pi 
had  read  it  as  a  boy  of  eleven. 

At  the  saw-mill  there  was  bu 
whom  I  could  talk  on  any  mattei 
interest.  He  was  a  big  man  froi 
ran  the  shingle  saw.  We  often  c 
had  lately  read,  and  went  away  fr 
argument  concerning  philosophy  ai 
was  a  most  lovable  person ;  as  keer 
saw-tooth,  and  a  polemic  but  ct 
His  greatest  sorrow  in  life  was  tl 
Middle  State  woman  of  ferocious  n 
be  kept  in  ignorance  of  his  princip 
ethics  sophistically  as  to  whether  a 
tic  might  on  occasion  bide  what  be 
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Sometimes  this  fhend  of  mine  went  to  the  library 
with  me.  He  had  the  penchant  for  science  so 
common  among  the  finer  rising  types  of  the  lower 
classes.  So  I  read  Darwin's  ** Origin  of  Species," 
and  talked  of  it  with  my  Michigan  man.  And  then 
I  took  to  Savage  Landor  and  learned  some  of  his 
"Imaginary  Conversations"  by  heart.  I  could 
have  repeated  **-ffisop"  and  **Rhodope.*' 

But  the  one  thing  I  forever  fell  back  upon  was  an 
old  encyclopeedia.  I  should  be  afraid  to  say  how 
much  I  read,  but  to  it  I  owe,  doubtless,  a  stock  of 
extensive,  if  shallow,  general  knowledge.  Certainly 
it  appeiu3  to  have  influenced  me  to  this  day ;  for, 
given  a  similar  one,  I  can  wander  from  shipbuilding 
to  St.  Thomas  Aquinas ;  from  the  Atomic  Theory 
to  the  Marquis  de  Sade ;  from  Kant  to  the  building 
of  dams ;  and  never  feel  dull. 

Now  when  I  come  across  these  books  I  am  filled 
with  a  curious  melancholy.  The  *'  Decline  and  Pall 
of  the  Roman  Empire"  means  more  to  me  than  to 
some :  I  hear  the  Y^hirr  of  the  buzz-saw  as  I  open 
it ;  even  in  its  driest  page  I  smell  the  resin  of  fir  and 
spruce;  Locke's  ''Human  Understanding"  recalls 
things  no  man  can  understand  if  he  has  not  worked 
alongside  Indians  and  next  to  Chinamen.  As  for 
Carlyle,  I  never  hear  him  mentioned  without  seeing 
the  mountains  and  glaciers  of  the  Selkirks ;  in  his 
pages  is  the  sound  of  the  wind  and  rain. 

There  are  some  novels,  too,  which  have  attrac- 
tions not  all  their  own.  I  remember  once  walking 
into  a  store  at  Eagle  Pass  Landing  on  the  Shush- 
wap  Lake  and  asking  for  a  book.  I  was  referred  to 
a  counter  covered  with  bear  ^skins,  and  beneath  the 
hides  I  unearthed  a  pile  of  novels.  The  one  I  took 
was  Thomas  Hardy's  "Far  from  the  Madding 
Crowd."  And  another  time  I  rode  into  Santa 
Rosa,  Sonoma  County,  California,  and,  while  buy- 
ing stores,  saw  Gissing's  ''Demos"  open  in  front  of 
me.  It  was  anonymous,  but  I  knew  it  for  his,  and 
I  read  it  as  I  rode  slowly  homeward  down  the  So- 
noma Valley,  the  Valley  of  the  Seven  Moons. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  books  that  are  burnt 
into  one's  memory  as  by  fire.  All  I  remember  are 
not  literature ;  perhaps  I  should  reject  many  with 
scorn  at  the  present  day ;  nevertheless,  they  have  a 
value  to  me  greater  than  the  price  set  upon  many 
precious  folios.  I  propose  one  of  these  days  to 
make  a  shelf  among  my  shelves  sacred  to  those 
books  which  I  read  under  curious  circumstances.  I 
cannot  but  regret  that  I  often  had  nothing  to  read 
at  the  most  interesting  times.  So  far  as  I  can  recol- 
lect I  got  through  five  days'  starvation  in  Australia 
without  as  much  as  a  newspaper.  How  precious  a 
cookery  book  might  have  been  to  me  then ! 

MoRLBY  Roberts  in  Literature. 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  on  record  of  insects 
boring  through  books  is  that  reported  by  M.  Peig- 
not,  in  which  he  states  that  twenty-seven  folio  vol- 


umes were  pierced  through  in  so  straight  a  line  that 
a  cord  might  be  passed  through  them  and  all  the 
volumes  raised  by  means  of  it.  Concerning  library 
pests  no  less  than  eleven  groups  are  accused  of  in- 
juring books  and  bindings.  None  of  these  bear  any 
resemblance   in   any  period  of  their  existence  to 

worms,  and  the  term  bookworms  is  a  misnomer. 

* 

Stevenson,  "Father"  Damien  and 

Doctor  Hyde. 

November  ii,  last,  the  Literary  ^^?r/</ speaking 
of  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu,  used 
this  language : 

"Some  of  the  newspapers  announce  the  event  as 
the  death  of  **  Father  Damien's  traducer."  This 
language  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Hyde  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  make  a  public  statement  of  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  truth  regarding  Father  Damien  of 
the  leper  colony  at  Molokai,  and  that  he  was  bitterly 
attacked  therefor  by  the  late  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, in  a  letter  which  has  been  preserved  in  perma- 
nent form  by  Mr.  Mosher  of  Portland.  A  more 
vindictive  letter  than  this  perhaps  was  never  penned. 
We  are  able  to  say  upon  very  high  authority  that 
Mr.  Stevenson  was  led  before  his  death  to  see  the 
subject  in  a  somewhat  difierent  light,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  in  his  treatmemt  of  Dr.  Hyde 
he  had  laid  himself  open  to  very  heavy  penalty. 
That  he  ever  retracted  the  letter,  or  modified  its 
language,  we  are  not  prepared  to  say,  but  we  believe 
he  regretted  its  publication." 

February  17th,  the  same  journal  had  this  addi- 
tional paragraph  to  add  re  the  same  subject : 

"  This  statement,  so  far  as  it  related  to  Stevenson's 
regret  for  his  letter  to  Dr.  Hyde,  or  something  to 
the  same  e£fect  in  the  columns  of  the  Boston  Cangre- 
gatianalist^  was  rather  peremptorily  denied  by  an 
exchange.  Lest  we  should  have  misunderstood  the 
information  upon  which  our  statement  was  based, 
and  so  unintentionally  have  misrepresented  the  facts, 
we  have  taken  the  pains  to  determine  the  truth  by 
fresh  and  explicit  inquiry,  and  we  now  repeat  the 
statement,  without  modification  or  qualification,  as 
a  statement  oifact,  and  we  do  this  upon  the  written 
authority  of  a  witness  of  the  highest  personal  char- 
acter, whose  carefulness  and  veracity  are  not  to  be 
questioned,  a  friend  of  Stevenson,  whose  letter  lies 
before  us  saying:  You  are  entirely  right  in  your 
Stevenson  paragraph  as  to  regret  for  the  Damien 
philippic.  I  have  the  substance  of  it  from  Steven- 
son's own  lips." 

Recently,  in  New,  York,  Charles  Dickens's  own 
copy  of  Lytton's  comedy,  **Not  So  Bad  as  We 
Seem,"  London,  1851,  uncut,  profusely  annotated  in 
the  margin  with  Dickens's  suggestions  and  stage 
directions,  sold  for  $150. 

**  First  editions"  vanish  in  interest  before  vol- 
umes having  such  associations. 
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A  Comparison  of  Prices. 

From  "Tlie  Romance  of  Book  Collecting," 
By  J.  H.  Slatbr. 

The  important  sale  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  last  chapter  is  that  of  the  library  of  John, 
Duke  of  Roxburghe,  which  was  dispersed  on  May 
i8,  i8iz,  and  forty-one  following  days,  by  Robert 
H.  Evans,  a  bookseller  of  Pall  Mall.  This  sale  is 
of  extreme  interest  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  the  collection  was  the  most  extensive,  varied, 
and  important  that  had  hitherto  been  oEFered  for  sale 
in  England,  or,  indeed,  anywhere  else ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, it  may  fairly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
connecting-link  between  the  old  state  of  things  and 
the  new.  TheRoxbnrghelibrary  was  not  "erected," 
as  Gabriel  Mandseus  has  it,  on  tradional  principles ; 
it  was  of  a  general  character  that  aj^aled  to  all 
classes  of  book-men.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not 
quite  snch  a  Ubrary  as  a  collector  of  large  means 
might  be  expected  to  get  together  at  the  present  day, 
for  the  tendency  is  now  to  specialize,  and  in  any 
case  many  of  the  books  that  the  Duke  obviously 
took  an  interest  in  are  of  such  little  importance 
now,  and  so  infrequently  inquired  for,  that  they 
would  most  assuredly  be  refused  admission  to  any 
private  library  of  equal  importance  and  magnitude. 
Even  a  general  lover  would  hardly  be  likely  to  man- 
ifest much  interest  in  a  number  of  volumes  on  Scots 
laws  or  to  hob-a-nob  with  Cheytte,  who  in  1720 
wrote  a  book  on  the  gout,  or  with  Sir  R.  Blackmore, 
notwithstanding  that  eminent  physician's  great  ex- 
perience of  the  spleen  and  vapors.  That  lore  of 
this  kind  has  its  merits  I  dispute  in  no  way,  but  it 
is  not  exactly  of  a  kind  to  interest  the  modem  col- 
lector, who,  even  if  he  aim  at  all  branches  of  litera- 
ture alike,  would  much  prefer  to  have  his  legal  and 
medical  instruction  boiled  down,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
compass  of  a  good  digest  or  cyclopaedia. 

Nevertheless,  May  .18,  1812,  isamong  the/m/i  of 
those  who  to  a  love  of  letters  add  a  passion  for 
books.  It  is  the  opening  day  of  the  new  regime — 
the  birthday,  in  fact,  of  those  who  revel  in  first 
editions  and  early  English  texts.  Brunet  said  that 
the  "thermometer  of  bibliomania" — objectionable 
wordt — "attained  its  maximum  in  England"  dur- 
ing these  forty-two  days  of  ceaseless  hammer- 
ing, and  Dibdin  went  perfectly  insane  when- 
ever he  thought  of  thb  "Waterloo  among  book-bat- 
tles," as  he  called  it.  Everyone  of  course  knows 
the  chief  episode ;  that  struggle  between  Earl  Spen- 
cer and  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  for  the  1471  Boc- 
caccio, in  its  faded  yellow  morocco  binding,  and  how 
the  latter  carried  it  off  for  £1,160,  a  most  idiotic 
price  to  pay,  as  subsequent  events  abundantly 
proved ;  for  seven  years  later,  when  Lord  Bland- 
ford's  library  came  to  be  sold,  the  coveted  volume 
was  acquired  by  his  former  rival  for  considerably 


less  than  half  the  money.  It  n< 
at  Manchester,  or,  as  some  choo! 
there,  though  it  is  perhaps  too  t 
all  good  things  should  be  forcibl 
don,  as  some  greedy  MetropoliU 

The  Duke  of  Roxburghe's  libn 
more  than  10,000  works  in  abo 
and  the  auctioneer's  method  ofc 
assortment  was  so  peculiar  that 
to  apologize  for  it  in  a  rather  ex 

"For  instance,"  says  he,  "I 
Caxton,  printed  in  two  columns 
copy  is  at  present  known,  may  b 
a  small  edition  of  the  Common 
ing  value." 

The  "Festival"  brought  £ 
Prayer  Book,  which  proves  to  h: 
London  in  1707,  8s.  6d.,  which  L 
be  at  all  likely  to  sell  for  now. 
Caxton's  lordly  tome ;  how  muc 
pected  to  bring  in  case  it  should 
way  into  the  open  market?  Jut 
ent  price  of  Caxtons,  perhaps  fi' 
money  would  not  be  an  impossi 
is  no  telling.  It  might  bring  m< 
has  the  misfortune  to  belong  to 
for  only  six  copies  are  known,  a 
are  imperfect.  Of  the  first  edi 
three  perfect  copies  are  to  be  me 
of  course,  quite  a  difierent  matb 
need  not,  as  it  happens,  have  so' 
self  so  energetically  for  placing 
side  by  side,  for  the  whole  catt 
under  subjects,  and  to  do  oth 
been  manifestly  impossible.  H 
have  entered  somewhat  more  ful 
condition  and  binding,  for  some 
confessedly  "  thumbed  to  tatters 
that  this  or  that  "lot"  may  be  ! 
every  page  of  the  catalogue. 

The  first  book  brought  to  t 
sale ;  the  preUminary  bombshel 
Dibdin's  metaphor,  was  the  sigr 
nonade,  consisted  of  the  "Bil 
printed  by  Aldus  in  1518.  Thi 
plete  edition  of  the  Bible  in  Gre 
tant  book  on  that  account.  I 
and  any  book-hunter  might  hea 
dozeu  copies  now,  on  the  same  1 
ent  auction  value  runs  to  about 
In  fact,  a  sound  copy  sold  only 
£2T.  So,  too,  Schoiffer's  Latii 
Mayence  in  1472,  folio,  would  l 
now  at  £i  8s.,  assuming  nothii 
it.  In  1893  a  copy  in  oak  boan 
actly.  On  the  other  hand, 
Cambridge,  1763,  was  excessive 
seeing  that  a  very  fair  copy  can 
time  for  about  ,^1  los.    Collecti 
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sponsible  for  much  of  the  terrible  confusion  that 
takes  place  when  we  begin  to  draw  comparisons  in 
matters  of  filthy  lucre.  If  a  Bible  comes  from  a 
noted  press,  or  is  an  original  edition  of  its  version, 
or  very  old  indeed,  then  up  goes  the  price,  espe- 
cially if  it  be  printed  in  English.  One  would  have 
thought  that  Baskerville  being  an  Englishman,  and 
a  fine  printer  in  his  way,  would  have  been  good  for 
much  more  than  £1  los.  But  no ;  he  has  not  been 
dead  long  enough,  for  the  collectors  have  made  it  a 
rule  that  no  English  Bible  printed  after  17 17  is  any 
good  at  all,  and  consequently  that  the  ''Vinegar 
Bible"  is  the  last  book  of  the  kind  in  point  of  date 
worth  looking  at,  unless,  indeed,  exception  be  made 
in  favor  of  one  of  the  six  large-paper  copies  of  Bent- 
ham's  Cambridge  Bible  of  1762,  which  are  reported 
to  have  luckily  escaped  a  conflagration.  The  late 
Mr.  Dore,  who  was  a  strong  man  on  the  subject  of 
old  Bibles,  says  that  a  little  research  would  reveal 
the  existence  of  many  more  than  the  traditional 
half-dozen  copies,  so  perhaps,  after  all,  the  confla- 
gration is  a  myth.  But  if  Baskerville's  Bible 
brought  what  we  should  now  consider  to  be  an  out- 
rageous sum,  what  shall  be  said  of  **The  Holy  Bi- 
ble, illustrated  with  Prints,  published  by  T.  Mack- 
lin,  six  volumes,  folio,  1800,"  which  went  for  ;^43, 
incomplete  though  it  was.  Some  £2  los.  for  the 
whole  seven  volumes  is  not  at  all  an  uncommon 
auction  price  at  the  present  day,  and  this  amount 
and  more  would  most  certainly  be  swallowed  up  by 
the  binding  alone.  What  it  comes  to  is  that  among 
all  these  books  of  theology.  Biblical  comment,  criti- 
cism, polemics,  sermons,  and  works  of  the  Fathers, 
prices  have  fallen  since  181 2,  except  in  those  cases 
where  collectors  have  stepped  in  to  rescue  old  Bibles, 
works  associated  with  some  great  religious  revolu- 
tion, or  specimens  of  rare  typography  from  the 
presses  of  old  and  noted  printers. 

For  instance,  there  was  here  another  Caxton 
called  **The  Prouffytable  boke  for  Mane's  Soul," 
folio,  described  as  **a  beautiful  copy,"  which  went 
for  ;^i40,  and  **A  Lytell  Treatyse  called  Lucy- 
darye,"  4to.,  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  which  brought 
jCio,  During  the  last  dozen  years  the  former  book 
has  appeared  twice.  At  the  Earl  of  Aylesford*s 
sale  in  March,  1888,  it  brought  (in  company  with 
**The  Tretyse  of  the  Love  of  Jhesu  Christ,"  by 
Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1493)  ;^305»  and  in  July,  1889, 
an  inferior  copy,  badly  wormed,  sold  for  ;^ioo. 

These  are  the  sort  of  books  beloved  by  large  pub- 
lic libraries,  which  are  fast  swallowing  up  the  few 
that  remain.  From  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  it 
would  perhaps  pay  some  rich  book-hunter  of  the 
Lenox  type  to  buy  up  everything  of  the  kind  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on,  though  the  worst  of  specu- 
lations such  as  these  is  that  the  interest  on  the 
money  invested  has  a  tendency  to  swell  the  princi- 
pal, and  so  to  add  enormously  to  the  original  cost. 

Among  books  that  have  gone  down  in  price  since 


the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  made  his  famed  collection 
are  those  classical  works  of  the  alicients  which  were 
at  that  time  all  the  rage.  Virgil  is  no  longer  a  name 
to  conjure  with,  unless  he  happen  to  rank  as  a 
sound  copy  of  the  ediiio  princeps.  The  first  edition 
of  Virgil  was  printed  by  Sweynheym  and  Pannartz 
at  Rome,  without  date  (1469?),  and  the  Duke,  not- 
withstanding the  search  of  a  lifetime,  never  came 
across  a  copy  of  that.  Not  more  than  seven  copies 
can  now  be  traced,  and  only  two  of  these  have  come 
to  the  hammer  for  more  than  a  hundred  years. 
One,  though  imperfect,  realized  4,101  francs  at  the 
La  Valliere  sale  held  at  Paris  in  1784,  and  the  other 
;^590  at  the  Hopetoun  House  sale  at  London  in 
February,  1889.  Then  Homer  is  also  a  most  desir- 
able companion  if  he  happen  to  have  been  printed 
at  Florence,  in  two  volumes,  folio,  1488.  About 
;^ioo  is  his  price  under  those  circumstances.  Speak- 
ing generally,  however,  unless  the  printer  comes  to 
the  rescue  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  classic,  it  may  fairly 
be  said  to  have  fallen  on  an  tmappreciative  genera- 
tion. Scores  upon  scores  of  volumes,  the  very 
flowers  of  classic  days,  edited  by  Cunningham, 
Heyne,  Porson,  and  other  first-rate  scholars  of  the 
last  century,  are  to  be  met  with  in  this  bulky  cata- 
logue at  sums  varying  from  £2  to  ;^3  each.  In  an 
old  book  of  this  class,  a  copy  of  Epictetus,  edited 
by  Heyne,  and  published  at  Dresden  in  1756,  was  a 
slip  of  paper  with  a  memorandum  of  the  price  at 
which  it  had  been  purchased  in  1760.  It  was  a 
bookseller's  bill  for  £\  12s.,  made  out  to  one  **  Mr. 
Richard  Cosgrove,"  doubtless  a  good  customer  in 
his  day.  I  have  the  book  now,  and  it  cost  me  four- 
pence,  as  much  as  it  was  worth.  At  the  Duke  of 
Roxburghe's  sale  a  copy  of  this  same  edition  brought 
;^i  4s.  This,  no  doubt,  is  rather  an  extreme  case, 
but  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  principle 
sought  to  be  enunciated,  namely,  that  eighteenth- 
century  classics  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  waste- 
paper,  for  the  simple  reason  that  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  people  can  read  them.  The 
learning  of  the  schools  may  be  deep  and  thorough — 
to  assert  the  contrary  would  be  to  offend  many  ex- 
cellent scholars  of  our  own  day ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less extremely  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that  there 
are  more  books  of  the  kind  than  there  is  any  demand 
for,  and  so  they  litter  the  stalls,  braving  the  wind 
and  rain,  till  they  are  rescued  by  the  merest  chance 
and  given  houseroom  for  a  brief  space. 

In  the  opinion  of  many  collectors  the  word 
**  poetry  "  only  embraces  English  verse  of  a  certain 
period,  or  written  by  certain  people.  The  Duke's 
library  was  particularly  rich  in  ancient  English 
verse,  lyric  and  dramatic,  and  some  of  the  prices 
realized  were  very  high.  Webbe's  **A  Discourse 
of  English  Poetrie,"  4to.,  1586,  brought  £fi\^  and 
**The  Parapyse  of  Daintie  Devises,"  4to.,  1580, 
;f  55.  A  curious  collection  of  some  thousands  of 
ancient  ballads,  in  three  large  folio  volumes,  sold  fior 
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^4.77  ijs.  ^his  collection,  whicb  was  stated  to  be 
the  finest  in  England,  was  originally  formed  for  the 
celebrated  library  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  was  even 
then  supposed  to  excel  the  Pepys  collection  at  Cam- 
bridge. It  came  from  the  Harleian  Library,  and 
was  purchased  and  afterwards  largely  added  to  by 
the  Duke,  who  managed  to  secure  a  ballad  printed 
by  Leprevik  at  Edinburg  in  1570,  a  ballad  quoted 
in  "  Hamlet,"  of  which  no  other  copy  was  known 
to  exist,  and  many  other  extraordinary  rarities. 
Dibdin  was  present  when  the  "poetry"  was  com- 
peted for,  and  bought  several  hundred  pounds' 
worth  of  books,  either  on  his  own  or  somebody 
else's  account,  the  whole  of  which  he  could  easily 
have  stowed  away  in  his  capacious  pockets. 

Naturally  enough,  the  works  of  Shakespeare 
would  first  be  turned  to  by  anyone  who  held  this 
catalogue  in  his  band  for  the  first  time.  There  are 
nearly  three  pages  of  closely  printed  entries  refer- 
ring to  the  great  dramatist,  and  the  only  conclusion 
that  can  be  arrived  at  is  that  in  1812  the  eariy 
quartos  must  have  been,  if  not  exactly  common,  at 
any  rate  of  no  great  rarity.  It  would  be  impossible 
to  argue  that  Shakespeare  was  not  then  appreciated, 
for  the  contrary  is  well  known  to  have  been  the  fact. 
The  late  Mr.  Halliwell-Phillipps  in  after-years  talked 
of  picking  up  early  quartos  for  a  few  shillings  each, 
and  lamented  that,  for  some  mysterious  reason  which 
be  found  himself  unable  to  explain,  they  had  sud- 
denly become  scarce.  Very  likely  he  himself  had 
excited  a  keen  desire  to  possess  them  in  the  breasts 
of  those  who  read  his  numerous  books,  or — publish 
it  not  in  Gath ! — the  bulk  of  them  may  have  fallen 
into  unappreciative  hands,  and  been  used  to  light 
the  fires  withal. 

However  this  may  be,  the  early  Shakespearian 
quartos,  now  of  great  price,  were  disposed  of  at  the 
Roxburghe  sale  for  only  a  little  more,  and  occasion- 
ally for  less,  than  the  first  editions  of  Marlowe, 
Massinger,  and  several  other  of  the  chief  Eliza- 
bethan dramatists,  A  copy  of  the  first  folio  sold,  it 
is  true,  for  j^ioo,  but  the  second  only  brought  jC^S< 
the  third  ^35,  and  the  fourth  £6  6s.  This  record, 
in  the  face  of  ^84  for  Boydell's  edition  in  nine  vol- 
umes, folio,  1S02 — a  work  which  may  now  be  ex- 
pected to  sell  for  ^5  or  /6,  even  with  some  of  the 
illustrations  after  Smirke  and  others  in  proof  state — 
is  most  extraordinary. 

Bnt  let  us  get  to  our  quartos  and  compare  the 
prices  of  then  and  now.  The  first  named  are  those 
realized  at  the  Roxburghe  sale ;  those  in  brackets 
are  modem,  and  authenticated  with  dates  and  items 
complete.  There  is  more  scope  for  reflection  here, 
and  a  whole  volume  might  be  written  on  the  muta- 
bility of  fashion,  "Much  a-doe  about  Nothing," 
first  edition,  4to.,  London,  1600,  £2  17s.  (the  Gais- 
ford  sale,  April  23,  1S90,  ;ti3o);  "A  Midsommer 
Night's  Dreame,"  first  edition,  4to.,  1600,  £$  33. 


imd.,  ^116);  "The  Merchant  0 
Roberts,  first  edition,  410.,  1600, 
Cosens  sale,  November  11,  1890,  £2 
Prince  of  Tyre,"  4to.,  1619.  5s.  ( 
Library,  March  12,  1891,  ^37);  "1 
of  Tyre,"  4to.,  1635,  14s.  (iiid.,  / 
and  Juliet,"  second,  or  first  complel 
■  S99t  jCa  >3S.  (the  Perkins  sale, 
^^164);  "King  Lear,"  4to.,  1608 
Brayton-Ives  sale.  New  York,  March 
"  Sir  John  Oldcastle,"  first  edition,  4 
(the  Gaisford  sale,  April  23,  1890,  ^ 

These  modern  prices  are  small  in  c 
what  might  have  been,  for  none  of  tl 
mentioned  were  in  the  finest  conditic 
first-rate  records  we  must  go  furthe 
Daniell  sale,  for  instance,  held  in  i8f 
ands  of  pounds  were  paid  as  a  mattei 
selection  of  these  little  quarto  volui 
successfully  eluded  the  greasy  finger 
of  playgoers,  the  fires  of  disgusted  Pi 
ignorance  of  our  own  people.  Nevei 
nearly  three  thousand  distinct  lots  of 
as  previously  defined  disposed  of  at 
again,  never  again  will  prices  rule  S< 
of  these  books  are  not  to  be  met  w 
generation,  no  matter  what  price  tat 
them,  seeing  that,  as  an  old  book- 
used  to  say,  they  have  become  "sci 
quitous." 

In  addition  to  early  English  texts, 
had  amassed  a  splendid  collection 
the  Quixotic  school,  known  in  politi 
TaiU  /Sonde.  He  was  not  content 
the  printed  editions,  but  also  collect! 
scripts  on  vellum,  illustrated  with  t 
inations.  Among  these  curious  m 
several  which  had  been  used  and  tra 
celebrated  Walter  de  Mapes  for  the  e 
his  Sovereign,  Henry  II.  The  pr 
this  character,  some  of  which  occasi 
very  rarely,  gladden  the  hearts  of  r 
philes,  included  the  twenty-four  smi 
counting  the  exploits  of  Amadis  of 
at  Lyons  and  Paris  in  1577,  etc.,  . 
duplicates,  jtfi6  16s.  A  fairiy  goo 
the  duplicates,  brought  £•{  4s.  in 
dreadful  drop,  considering  the  dems 
books  of  the  kind.  StiU,  this  part 
undoubtedly  fallen,  for  another  copy 
£6  the  June  following.  Nor,  she 
would  "L'Histoire  du  Noble  Chav 
a  quarto  book  printed  at  Paris,  with 
as  much  as  £7  7s.  at  the  present  tin 
de  Beufves  de  Hautonne,"  folio,  Par 
13s.,  or  "L'Histoire  Merveilleuse  d 
de  Tartaric,"  folio,  1524,  for  ^22. 

The  twelve  pages  devoted  to  the 
works  of  chivalry  and  romance  glo 
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tial  achievements  of  Palmerin  of  England,  Godeffroy 
de  Boulion,  Perceforest,  Roy  de  la  Grande  Bretaigne, 
Perceval  le  Gallo3rs,  and  scores  of  other  champions 
who  went  about  rescuing  damsels  in  distress,  sleep- 
ing in  enchanted  castles,  and  challenging  the  whole 
civilized  race  of  men,  one  at  a  time,  to  mortal  com- 
bat. Perceforest,  by  the  way,  in  six  folio  volumes, 
Paris,  1528,  went  for  £30^  a  fact  worthy  of  note, 
inasmuch  as  another  copy  sold,  a  few  months  ago, 
for  ;^io  106.  Of  all  the  knights  of  ancient  days,  the 
regal  Perceforest  was  the  least  worthy  of  credence, 
which  is  saying  a  great  deal.  His  folios  bristle 
with  dragons,  necromancers  of  the  worst  type, 
heroic  rescues,  combats  with  giants,  devils,  and  all 
kinds  of  monsters  who  strove,  and  in  vain,  to  de- 
stroy this  past-master  in  Quixotic  enterprise.  That 
su£h  books  did  at  one  time  exercise  considerable 
influence  over  adventurous  spirits  is  undoubted. 
They  were  the  only  novels  of  the  day,  the  only  bit 
of  light  reading  to  be  had  in  the  interval  between 
one  tourney  and  another. 

Passing  by  a  large  and  almost  complete  collection 
of  the  separately  published  works  of  Robin  Greene, 
that  unfortunate  who  bought  a  groat's  worth  of  wit 
with  a  million  of  repentance,  we  come  to  the  Voy- 
ages and  Travels,  and  note,  as  before,  the  di£krenoes 
in  prices.  Hakluyt's  **  Collection  of  Voyages,"  2 
vols.,  folio,  1589-99,  brought  jCa^  14s. 6d.  (the Hold- 
ing sale,  January  17,  1895,  ;£  16;  the  Langhamsale, 
June  19,  1894,  >f375,  second  edition,  3  vols.,  folio, 
which  contained  the  map  by  Molyneux,  of  which 
only  twelve  copies  are  known.  This  copy  belonged 
to  the  first  issue,  without  the  cartouche  about  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  which  was  subsequently  added ) ; 
"  HakluytusPosthumus;  or,  PurchashisPilgrimes," 
5  vols.,  folio,  1625-26,  ;^42  (the  Toovey  sale  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1894,  ;^5i);  **Sir  Francis  Drake  Re- 
vived," 1652,  and  **The  World  Encompassed  by 
Sir  Francis  Drake,"  1652,  the  two  pieces  7s,  (the 
Hawley  sale,  July  2,  1894,  jC^  5s.);  **Cookes  Voy- 
ages," 8  vols.,  4to.,  1773-84,  with  the  large  plates 
bound  in  two  folio  volumes,  ;^63  (  December  5, 1893, 
at  Christie's,  jQ^  12s.,  and  on  many  other  occasions 
for  about  the  same  amount);  Eden's  ** History  of 
Travayle  in  the  West  and  East  Indies,'*  London, 
i577»  jC^  ios-  (theThomhill  sale,  April  15,  1899, 
;^io  5s. ;  the  Wimpole  sale,  June  29, 1888,  jCiS  los., 
original  binding  )  ;  Vancouver's  ** Voyage  of  Disc6v- 
ery  to  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,"  3  vols.,  4to.,  and 
folio  atlas  of  plates,  1798,  jC^  i8s.,  (the  Holding 
sale,  January  17,  1895,  £5  5S.)»  It  would  be  more 
than  tedious  to  pursue  this  comparative  anal3rsis 
further.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  as  a  rule  the  prices 
realized  in  181 2  for  books  of  travel  were  greater 
than  would  be  realized  now  under  similar  circum- 
stances, especially  when  the  journeys  undertaken 
were  about  the  foot-worn  Continent  of  Europe  or  in 
the  various  English  counties.  Pennant's  **  Journey 
from  Chester  to  London,"  for  example,  is  now  a 
book  of  small  account,  yet  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe's 
copy  sold  for  £7  15s. 

Works  relating  to  America  are,  curiously  enough, 
almost  absent  from  the  Duke's  catalogue,  and  it  may 
fairly  be  taken  for  granted  that  at  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  no  one  cared  much  about  them. 
This  will  explain  the  extreme  scarcity  of  many  of 


these  books  now,  for  what  people  think  lightly  of 
they  take  no  care  to  preserve.  Hundreds  and  thou- 
sands of  Americana  must  have  been  torn  to  frag- 
ments or  otherwise  destroyed  in  past  days.  Often 
of  small  size,  they  would  escape  the  notice  of  lovers 
of  folios,  nor  is  their  general  appearance  sufficiently 
imposing  to  appeal  to  those  who  value  a  book  strictly 
in  proportion  to  its  external  beauty.  The  Duke  had 
only  a  few  works  of  travel  in  any  way  relating  to 
America,  and  as  the  list  may  be  interesting,  I  have 
thought  it  best  to  transcribe  it  verbatim  et  literatim: 

Schmidel  **Navigatio  in  Americam,"  4to.,  Norib,, 

1599,  £  I  6s. 
Las  Casas's  *' Discoveries,  etc.,  of  the  Spaniards  in 

America,"  Land.,  1699,  3s.  6d. 
**  History  of  the  Bucaniers  of  America,"  4to.,  Land.^ 

1684,  £2  6s. 
Hennepin's  **  Discoveries  in  America,"  8vo.,  Land., 

1698,  3s. 
**  Voyage  dans  1' Amerique,"  par  La  Hontan,  2  vols., 

8vo.     La  Haye,   1703,  and  "Dialogues  avec  un 

Sauvage  de  I'Amerique,"  par  La  Hontan,  8vo., 

Amst.,  1704,  the  two  volumes  7s.  6d. 
Hontan's  *  *  Voyages  to  North  America, ' '  2  vols. ,  8vo. , 

Land.,  1735,  6s.  6d. 
Joutel's  "Voyage  to  the.  Mississippi,"  8vo.,  Land:, 

1714.,  4S. 
Jones'  "Present  State  of  Virginia,"  8vo.,  Land., 

1724,  2S. 

Carver's  "Travels  in  N.  America,"  with  plates,  8vo., 

Land.,  1778,  los. 
Long's  "Voyages  and  Travels  in  N.  America,"  4to., 

Land.,  1791,  iis.  6d. 
Mackenzie's  "Voyages  in  N.  America,"  4to.,  Land., 

1 801,  £\  6s. 
Martyr's  "Historic  of  the  West  Indies,"  4to.,  Land., 

1 61 2,  /3  7S. 
"  Historic  des  Antilles,"  par  Pere  du  Tertre,  3  vols., 

4to.,  Paris,  1667,  etc.,  £2  2S. 
Blome's  "Description  of  Jamaica,  "etc.,  8vo.,  Land., 

1678,  8s. 
Gage's  "Travels  in  America  and  the  W.  Indies,"  8vo., 

Land.,  1699,  2  s.  6d. 
Wafer's  "  Description  of  the  Isthmus  of  America," 

8vo.,  Land,.  1699,  9s. 
"  Collectio  Peregrinationum  in  Indiam  Orientalem  et 

in    Indiam  Occidentalem,    19    partibus  compre- 

hensa,  cum  multis  figuris  Fratrum  De  Bry,  4  vols., 

folio,  Franco/.,  15191  /51  9S- 

This  "Collectio  Peregrinationum,"  or  Grands 
Voyages  of  Theodore  de  Bry,  nearly  always  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  auction-room  in  sections. 
Nine  of  the  parts,  including  the  Additamentum,  all 
first  editions,  with  the  plates  and  maps,  sold  on  July 
i»  1895,  for  £1^  108. 

And  now  we  must  take  a  final  leave  of  the  Duke 
of  Roxburghe  and  the  collection  which  he  got  to- 
gether during  the  course  of  a  long  life  of  painstaking 
and  critical  research.  His  catalogue  is  worth  com- 
paring with  several  important  records  of  the  present 
day,  but  to  do  this  thoroughly  would  involve  a  tab- 
ulated analysis  quite  out  of  keeping  with  a  work 
such  as  I  am  engaged  upon.  There  is  magic  in 
comparisons,  for  tiiey  tell  us  what  to  avoid,  and  it 
may  be  that  by  their  aid  we  could  in  a  measure  take 
fashion  by  the  forelock  and  jump  the  years  to  come. 
Such  a  consummation  is  possible,  but  life  is  rounded 
too  narrowly  by  the  present,  and  therefore  too  short 
to  make  it  worth  anyone's  while  to  endeavor  to 
peep  into  futurity. 
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The  Proposal  In  Fiction. 

Being  a  Chapter  From  ♦"How  Men  Make  Love  and  Get 

Married." 

By  D.  R.  McNai^ly,  Jr. 

"  The  lover  now,  beneath  the  western  star, 
Sighs  through  the  medium  of  his  sweet  cigar, 
And  fills  the  ears  of  some  consenting  she 
With  puffs  and  vows,  with  smoke  and  constancy." 

— Moore, 

As  over  three-fourths  of  the  books  printed  and 
read  are  prose  fiction,  it  is  evident  that  love  holds 
an  important  place  in  literature,  as  important  in- 
deed as  in  the  lives  of  those  who  read.  It  is  not 
strange  that  novelists  seek  the  most  attractive  sub- 
ject they  can  find,  but  in  view  of  the  numbers  who 
have  written  on  this  topic,  it  is  remarkable  that  so 
few  have  succeeded  in  depicting  correctly  a  passion 
of  which  every  one  knows  the  power.  The  pictures 
of  love  in  novels  are  often  so  far  from  true  that  the 
novelist  not  infrequently  lives  in  a  world  of  his 
own,  in  which  the  good  are  all  good,  the  bad  are  all 
bad,  and  while  motives  and  causes  which  operate  in 
life  appear^  they  do  so  as  in  a  dream,  in  which 
everything  is  distorted,  and  no  cause  produces  the 
result  expected.  There  is  more  than  one  phase  of 
love  in  the  world,  but  the  novelist  generally  finds 
but  one ;  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  love,  but 
the  high,  pure  devotion  that  comes  after  marriage 
attracts  little  attention  from  the  writers  of  fiction  ; 
whether  it  be  too  prosy  or  too  sacred  is  a  question. 

Love  is  not  the  sole  business  of  life,  as  the  novel- 
ist would  have  us  believe.  The  people  who  in 
works  of  fiction  are  distracted  by  a  consuming  pas- 
sion, are  not  above  daily  wants;  their  butchers, 
their  bakers,  their  candlestick  makers  call  with  sup- 
plies and  present  bills ;  the  landlady  of  the  loving 
youth  who  walks  on  air  will  come  in  on  Saturday 
with  her  weekly  account ;  the  young  lady  whose 
soul  is  transported  into  ethereal  regions  must  eat 
and  drink.  Novelists  overlook  these  facts,  and 
treat  their  personages  as  though  the  sole  employ- 
ment of  life  were  to  love  and  to  be  loved.  The  truth 
is,  love  is  an  ordinary  matter  to  all  but  those  en- 
gaged in  it ;  to  them  it  is  remarkable,  in  fact  unpre- 
cedented, and  in  literature  is  so  treated,  and  here 
the  literature  of  love  is  misleading. 

Nor  is  love  a  blind  force  moving  all  alike,  as 
some  masters  of  fiction  would  have  us  believe.  In 
no  two  people  is  this  passion  shown  in  the  same 


*  "  How  Men  Make  Ix)ve  and  Get  Married  *'  is  a  highly 
diverting  volume,  all  no  less  delightful  than  the  chapter  we 
have  copied  by  special  permission  of  its  publishers.  If  our 
readers  knew  what  a  clever  book  Mr.  McNally  has  produced 
they  would  secure  copies,  first  for  themselves  and  then  for 
their  friends.  It  is  one  of  those  rare  books  one  is  not  con- 
tent to  enjoy  alone.  Published  in  paper  covers  at  25  cents 
and  in  cloth,  decorated,  )i.oo.—<  Chicago,  I/aird  &  Lee). 


way,  and  the  art  of  the  novelist  is  displayed  in  not- 
ing its  varied  manifestations  in  different  characters. 
The  unskillful  writer  will  make  his  lovers  as  much 
alike  as  peas  in  a  pod,  and  extensive  novel-reading 
always  inspires  the  suspicion  that  the  author  not 
unfrequently  invents  a  plot,  then  adjusts  his  char- 
acters to  it  like  the  blocks  of  a  sectional  map. 

But  the  objection  of  monotony  does  not  lie  against 
proposals  of  love  or  marriage,  for  the  numberless 
differences  of  age,  of  disposition,  of  circumstances, 
under  which  proposals  may  be  made,  afibrd  a  wide 
field  to  the  fancy  of  writers,  and,  consequently,  in 
this  feature  of  prose  fiction  there  is  to  be  found  a 
diversity  known  nowhere  else  in  the  novel.  All 
people  who  marry,  propose  or  are  proposed  to,  and 
from  the  proposal  of  the  eighteen-year-old  boy  to 
the  twenty-eight-year  old  girl,  to  that  of  the  cen- 
tenarian, is  a  distance  wide  enough  to  justify  the 
variety  that  exists ;  and  when  the  number  of  novels 
is  taken  into  account,  the  ingenuity  of  the  writer  is 
taxed  no  little  to  bring  about  a  proposal  in  some 
new,  unexpected  or  pleasing  fashion,  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  there  is  but  the  one  thing  to  be 
done,  and  it  must  be  done  in  a  way  more  or  less 
conventional,  so  that  the  novelist  has  no  easy  task. 
But  the  test  has  been  well  borne,  and  a  glance  at  a 
few  of  the  proposals  given  in  some  of  the  most  pop- 
ular novels  will  probably  corroborate  this  statement. 

There,  for  instance,  is  Lawrie  in  Louisa  Alcott's 
** Little  Women."  He  proposes  desperately,  but  Jo 
tries  to  reason  with  him,  which  proves,  as  the 
author  says,  "she  knew  nothing  about  love." 
Lawrie  puts  his  head  against  a  post,  growls  in  a 
mufiSed  tone,  and  finally  tells  her  *'he  is  going  to 
the  devil,"  a  statement  which  makes  her  heart  stand 
still.  This  is  the  youthful  proposal,  the  converse  of 
which  is  the  proposal  of  the  elderly  gentleman  to  the 
very  young  lady.  In  Marry at's  **Petronel,"  there 
is  such  a  case.  The  lady  receives  the  solemn  pro- 
posal of  prim  Mr.  Bertram  with  a  nervous  giggle 
which  degenerates  into  a  peal  of  laughter." 
Throughout  the  whole  scene  she  is  in  a  giggling 
mood,  and  finally  runs  off  to  her  room  leaving  him 
standing  like  a  fool  in  the  middle  of  the  floor.  A 
different  result  attended  the  hero's  eflforts  in  Tay- 
lor's **  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes."  The  girl  did  not 
run  away  but  became  speechless,  and  after  her  lover 
had  put  his  arm  around  her  waist,  discovered  that 
her  head  rested  much  easier  on  his  shoulder.  He 
begged  her  to  * 'Speak,  darling,"  to  which  she  in- 
consistently responded,  ''I  cannot,"  at  the  same 
time  hiding  her  face  in  his  breast. 

Women  are  good  at  depicting  the  acts  and  motives 
of  other  women,  so  it  is  unusual  to  find  a  scene  so 
overdone  as  the  declaration  in  Mrs.  Oliphant's 
**  Agnes."  The  young  lady's  face  become  ''utterly 
pale,"  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper,  while  "wonder 
and  a  certain  awe  mingled  with  anguish  in  her 
heart."     It  is  further  intimated  that  she  thought 
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the  world  was  coming  to  an  end,  and  when  her 
lover  touched  her  hand  she  started  with  terror  and 
burst  into  tears,  finally,  however,  recovering  suffic- 
iently to  give  him  yes,  for  an  answer. 

Thus  far  the  agitation  has  been  on  the  part  of  the 
lady,  but  in  **Gloria  Victis,"  the  boot  is  on  the 
other  foot — if  such  an  expression  is  allowable  in 
such  a  connection.  When  Oswald  proposes,  his 
voice  trembles,  he  breathes  faster,  the  color  rises  to 
his  cheek,  the  words  die  in  his  throat.  **Ella,"  he 
observes,  **all  my  happiness  lies  in  your  hands." 
**Her  heart  beat  loudly,  the  lace  ruffles  on  her 
bosom  trembled,  she  lifted  her  eyes.  How  hand- 
some he  was;*'  a  reflection  which  at  once  allayed 
any  doubt  that  she  may  have  felt,  for  she  placed  her 
hand  in  his  and  accepted  on  the  spot.  Oswald, 
though  humble,  was  pride  personified  when  com- 
pared with  George  Eliot's  lover  in  '*  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss."  This  great  novelist  makes  her  hero  too 
humble  to  retain  even  his  own  self-respect.  He  has 
**pangs  of  dread,"  his  self-consciousness  makes  him 
think  himself  ** besotted  to  speak  at  all,"  his  eyes 
are  ''liquid  and  beautiful  with  beseeching  love." 
Maggie,  too,  sheds  tears,  "glistening  tears"  by  the 
way,  stoops  her  tall  head,  and  "  kisses  the  pale  face 
that  was  so  fiill  of  pleading,  timid  love." 

Although  little  attention  is  given  by  the  novelists 
to  what  the  gentleman  says,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
description  of  his  looks  and  actions,  it  being  well 
understood  that  the  way  he  looked  was  of  far  more 
importance  in  determining  the  answer  of  the  lady 
than  what  he  said.  In  the  "First  Violin,"  the 
young  man's  eyes  are  dry  and  calm ;  he  is  pale ;  his 
mouth  has  a  grave,  steady  sweetness,  while  "the 
wind  wuthered  wearily;"  as  well  it  might,  and  "the 
water  rushed."  She  let  the  answer  be  a  kiss  on  his 
"broad,  sad  forehead,"  whereupon  he  promptly 
folded  her  to  his  breast  with  "a  long,  tender,  yearn- 
ing kiss,"  with,  however,  it  is  proper  to  add,  "little 
passion  in  it,  a  fit  seal  of  love,  deeper  aAd  sadder 
than  triumph." 

The  consideration  of  a  number  of  cases  seems  to 
indicate  that  it  is  necessary  to  "seize"  the  hand  of 
a  lady.  Simply  taking  her  hand  does  not  seem  to 
answer  the  purpose,  for  it  is  possible  that  if  her 
hand  is  "taken,"  the  lady  might  misunderstand  the 
purport  of  the  action.  Thus  it  is  in  "Their  Pil- 
grimage." Two  lovers  are  sauntering  along  a  by- 
path and  trying  to  talk.  Suddenly  the  gentleman, 
without  apparent  provocation,  seizes  the  hand  of  the 
lady.  "No,  no,"  she  cries,  for  it  must  be  noted  a 
lady  seldom  speaks  on  such  occasions,  but  always 
* '  cries. "  "  You  must  listen, ' '  shouts  her  lover ;  "  I 
love  you,  I  love  you. "  She  does  listen,  and  in  course 
of  time,  she  turns  to  him  her  face.  Her  lips  tremble, 
a  look  of  wonder  steals  into  her  countenance.  "  Is 
it  all  true  ?  "  It  was,  and  in  another  moment  "she 
was  in  his  arms,  while  he  kissed  her  hair  and  eyes." 


While  seizing  the  hand  is  a  necessary  preliminary 
to  a  declaration  of  love,  putting  the  arm  around  the 
lady's  waist  is  an  equally  important  accompani- 
ment, and  in  case  of  acceptance,  kissing  seems  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable.  In  the  "Portrait  of  a 
Lady,"  the  kissing  part  of  the  programme  is  en- 
joyed by  the  party  of  the  second  part,  for  "she 
smiles  as  if  an  angel  had  kissed  her;"  tells  him 
"  she  likes  him."  Becoming  enthusiastic  when  this 
information  is  imparted,  he  seizes  her  hand,  raises 
it  to  his  lips  and  fiirther  proceedings  are  as  usual. 

The  conduct  of  the  lady  and  her  method  of  ac- 
cepting the  advances  of  the  gentleman,  are  favorite 
topics  for  description  by  the  novelist.  In  "The 
Wooing  O't"  the  coy  damsel  tells  the  gentleman, 
"I  have  tried  so  hard  not  to  love  you ; "  but  upon 
his  offering  proper  inducements,  she  tries  no  longer, 
but  gets  into  his  arms  at  once.  In  "Daniel  De- 
ronda,"  the  lady  does  not  talk,  but  listens  patiently 
to  her  lover  through  several  tedious  "stickfuls," 
and  then  speechless,  "she  could  only  lift  up  her 
lips  to  his  and  kiss  them,  as  if  that  were  the 
simplest  yes." 

In  Disraeli's  "Lothair,"  the  lady  is  also  silent, 
but  after  hearing  the  gentleman  out,  "took  his  arm 
and  hid  her  face  in  his  breast,"  a  statement  which 
must  be  a  mistake  of  the  novelist,  unless  the  lady 
took  both  of  his  arms,  for  how  could  she  hide  her 
face  in  his  breast  when  holding  but  one  arm,  unless 
she  were  willing,  as  no  woman  possibly  could  be  at 
such  a  time,  to  stand  in  an  inconceivably  awkward 
position. 

In  Kingsley's  "Yeast,"  after  the  gentleman  had 
spoken  "loudly  and  passionately,"  regardless  that 
the  servants  might  be  at  the  key-hole,  the  lady  felt 
a  strong  shudder  run  through  her  frame ;  the  ice  of 
artificial  years  cracked,  the  dear  stream  of  her 
woman's  nature  welled  up  into  light,  and  with  one 
long  look  of  passionate  tenderness,  she  gave  up,  not 
the  ghost,  but  "herself  into  his  keeping  forever." 
This  is  pretty,  and  it  is  hard  to  turn  from  it  to  the 
artificial  display  made  by  the  heroine  in  Howells* 
"  Register."  The  gentleman  gave  the  lady  lessons 
in  painting,  and  on  pay-day,  after  a  long  conversa- 
tion in  which  she  argued  with  him  like  a  metaphy- 
sician, he  meanwhile  pleading  for  her  love,  she 
tendered  him  the  money  for  her  tuition  and  a 
receipt  for  him  to  sign:  "Received  of  Miss  Ethel 
Reed,  in  full,  for  twenty-five  lessons  in  oil  painting, 
$125  and  her  hand,  her  heart,  and  her  dearest  love 
forever; "  a  large  price  to  pay  for  painting  lessons, 
and  much  larger  tender  of  futures  on  contract  than 
is  usually  made.  This  acceptance  by  Miss  Ethel  is 
unreasonable,  for  the  receipt  must  have  been  written 
beforehand,  and  while  a  proposal  may  be  antici- 
pated, yet,  like  an  epileptic  fit,  it  always  comes  sud- 
denly, and  only  a  patient  or  an  expert  can  exactly 
foretell  the  moment  when  it  will  take  place. 
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Generally  the  lady  is  passive,  ready  to  conceive 
love,  but  not  prepared  to  take  the  initiative. 
Some  notable  instances  to  the  contrary,  however, 
are  found  among  our  novelists.  In  ''The  Bread 
Winners,"  the  lady  renders  material  assistance,  in 
fact  is  as  cool  as  the  traditional  cucumber,  and,  al- 
though Arthur  pours  out  words  **hot  as  a  flood  of 
molten  metal,''  she  sings  to  him,  accompanying 
herself  without  missing  a  single  note  in  the  bass ; 
in  her  song  accepts  his  proposition,  accomodatingly 
leads  him  to  the  nearest  sofa,  seats  him  beside  her, 
puts  her  arms  around  his  neck,  pressing  his  head  to 
her  beating  heart,  kisses  him,  and  winds  up  by 
telling  him  how  good  she  means  to  be  to  him. 

Proposal  by  letters  is  not  a  favorable  mode  among 
novelists,  since  it  does  not  afford  the  dramatic  fea- 
tures necessary  to  maintain  the  interest  of  a  story, 
and  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  **  popping 
the  question"  at  long  range  is  no  more  in  favor 
with  ladies  than  with  novelists.  Ladies  love  cour- 
age, also  proposal  by  word  of  mouth,  and  the  letter, 
since  it  dodges  the  embarrassment  of  a  personal  in- 
terview, has  about  it  something  of  cowardice  which 
makes  it  distasteful ;  yet  no  less  a  novelist  than 
George  Eliot  in  **  Middlemarch,"  makes  Mr.  Casau- 
bon  propose  to  Miss  Brooke  in  a  pompous  letter  con- 
taining about  three  thousand  ems  which  she  an- 
swers in  a  letter  probably,  half  as  long.  Almost 
as  bad  as  the  letter-proposal  is  the  proposal  vicarious 
in  which  the  lover  gets  somebody  else  to  go  through 
the  embarrassment  on  his  behalf;  yet  even  this  plan 
has  been  made  entertaining  by  Dickens  through  the 
proposal  of  the  immortal  Barkis. 

Very  differently  is  the  subject  handled  by  Lamar- 
tine  in  ** Genevieve,"  who  treats  it  in  the  French 
fashion.  An  old  man  asks  a  girl  to  marry  his  son, 
and  although  it  was  a  plain,  business  proposal,  the 
young  lady's  '*  heart  felt  like  it  had  opened  and  as 
if  something  were  poured  into  it,  which,  like  eternal 
happiness,  would  never  dry  up."  Of  course  she 
consented  ;  it  would  never  do  to  let  that  happiness 
be  poured  out  again,  and  the  old  man  went  away 
vicariously  happy  with  her  ^^  Oui,  Monsieur^  avec 
beauconp  de  plaisir, ' ' 

Curiosities  of  novelistic  proposing  are  numerous. 
In  Tourgenieff 's  **Dimitrie  Roudine,"  the  gentle- 
man, after  proposing,  walks  out,  telling  the  lady  if 
she  loves  him  to  send  some  one  to  call  him,  but  tak- 
ing the  precaution  to  leave  his  hat.  His  foresight 
is  unnecessary,  for  she  sends  the  servant.  A  fair 
specimen  of  the  roundabout  proposal  is  given  in 
'•The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table."  The 
hero,  walking  with  the  heroine,  suggests  to  her  that 
if  she  is  willing  to  walk  with  him  forever,  when 
they  come  to  the  forks  of  the  road  she  will  take  the 
long  path  and  they  will  part  no  more.  She  takes 
the  long  path,  and  thus  successfully  gets  rid  of 
school  teaching. 

One  of  the  most  matter-of-fact  proposals  on  record 


is  that  recorded  in  "Hand  and  Glove,"  by  Amelia 
Edwards.  The  gentleman  asks  the  lady  why  she 
never  married,  and  she  makes  the  astounding 
answer  that  she  never  had  an  offer,  and  is  now  too 
old.  He  thereupon  proceeds  in  the  catechism  by 
asking  how  old  she  is.  She  replies,  with  a  candor 
rare  among  women,  that  she  is  thirty-two.  He 
thereupon  reflects  that  he  himself  is  forty-six,  and 
with  the  coolness  of  a  life-insurance  agent,  proceeds 
to  make  a  calculation  as  to  how  long  she  will  prob- 
ably live,  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
better  live  together  the  rest  of  their  probable  lives, 
and  the  bargain  is  forthwith  made. 

In  Mulock's  "Mistress  and  Maid,"  the  gentleman 
begins  his  proposal  by  asking  the  lady  an  exceed- 
ingly impertinent  question,  to  wit,  "Are  you  en- 
gaged?" "No,"  she  replies,  upon  which  he 
piously  rejoins  "Thank  God,"  and  then,  as  calmly 
as  a  professor  at  the  blackboard  explaining  a  math- 
ematical problem,  he  proceeds  to  disclose  the  state 
of  his  heart,  with  a  happy  result.  Occasionally  a 
novelist,  in  arranging  the  proposal,  makes  a  start- 
ling innovation.  In  "But  Yet  a  Woman,"  the 
gentleman  tells  the  lady,  "Nothing  can  keep  you 
from  me  if  you  love  me,"  which  is  not  so  startling, 
particularly  as  the  lady  did  not  want  anything  to 
keep  him  from  her,  so  he  took  her  hand,  a  perform- 
ance which  she  did  not  resist,  then  received  her  into 
his  arms,  where,  we  are  told,  "she  lay  quietly,  her 
eyes  closed.  He  drew  her  closely  and  kissed  her 
lips.  She  opened  her  eyes  and  smiled,"  then  spring- 
ing to  her  feet,  cried,  "  Kneel  down  and  pray  with 
me."  Ladies  sometimes  refuse  an  immediate 
answer,  because  they  do  not  know  their  own  mind. 
In  Howells*  "Silas  Lapham,"  the  lady  will  neither 
promise  nor  refuse,  and  at  last,  hearing  somebody 
coming,  she '  'presses  her  cheek  tightly  against  his  and 
flashes  out  of  the  room  by  one  door  just  as  her  father 
enters  it  by  another."  To  the  ordinary  man  this 
would  have  been  as  good  as  an  acceptance,  and  one 
would  think  that  if  the  gentleman  did  not  know  it 
he  was  not  fit  to  have  a  clever  girl  for  a  wife.  This 
proposal  was,  however,  without  tangible  outcome, 
and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  resultless  proposals  are 
generally  so  because  of  interruption.  The  father, 
the  mother,  the  hostess,  the  ubiquitous  small  boy, 
each  and  all  occasionally  lend  a  hand  in  spoiling  the 
young  man's  programme. 

Thus  far,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  cases 
have  been  those  in  which  the  answer  was  in  the 
affirmative.  Another  class  must  now  be  considered, 
in  which  the  lady  regards  it  due  to  herself  to  de- 
cline the  greatness  her  lover  is  anxious  to  thrust 
upon  her.  It  is  a  delicate  matter  to  refuse  a  pro- 
posal, but  according  to  the  novelist,  the  ladies  al- 
ways acquit  themselves  with  credit.  It  invariably 
gives  a  lady  much  agony  to  refuse  an  offer,  proba- 
bly from  the  tmcertainty  of  getting  another,  and 
they  seldom  refuse,  save  when  either  engaged  or 
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tolerably  sure  of  a  second  opportunity  right  away. 
In  Grace  Litchfield's  **  Knight  of  the  Black  Forest," 
the  lady  hesitated ;  **he  was  so  good,  so  true,  so 
safe.  Could  she  ?'  *  She  probably  could,  and  would, 
but  *'just  then  another  face  came  between  them,  a 
face  with  more  poetry,  more  romance,  more  passion 
— a  handsomer  face.*'  This  second  face  was  too 
much.  She  decided  she  could  not,  and  said  so 
**  with  great  tears  rolling  down  over  her  cheeks." 

Ladies  never  desire  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  gen- 
tlemen they  refuse.  In  **  Newport,"  the  heroine  de- 
clined to  hear  a  proposal,  declaring  that  she  cannot 
explain,  but  that  "he  must  not  go  on.'*  Of  a  dif- 
ferent character  is  the  lady  in  the  **Fair  Barbarian." 
With  a  nice  appreciation  of  her  own  gifts  and  graces, 
she  tells  her  lover  that  she  is  not  the  person  he  wants 
at  all ;  that  he  needs  somebody  weaker,  but  so  far 
from  appreciating  this  kindly  explanation  is  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  becomes  **pale  with  wrath."  He 
rises,  so  does  she,  and  much  to  her  credit,  is  **  neither 
exultant,  confused,  pale  nor  flushed."  Sometimes 
the  lady  is  represented  as  enjoying  her  triumph. 
The  flirt  in  **Upon  a  Cast"  mortifies  her  suitor  by 
inquiring :  *  *  Does  your  mother  know  ?  "  And  upon 
his  affirmative  answer  rejects  him  ''with  an  unmoved 
air,  even  cold  and  defiant."  At  last  she  bids  him 
leave  her,  which  he  does,  ** going  out  blindly,"  we 
are  assured,  *'with  the  cold  winds  rustling  in   his 
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ears. 

When  parting  with  a  rejected  lover,  the  lady  is 
represented  as  collected  and  dispassionate,  a  good 
illustration  of  which  is  seen  in  **  Through  Night  to 
Light."  The  gentleman  proposed,  but  had  offended 
the  lady,  and  they  were  to  part. 

''Farewell,  Helen!" 

"Farewell,  Oswald!" 

"Forever?" 

"Forever!" 

A  pleasing  dialogue,  impressive  to  the  readers, 
and  delightful  to  the  heart  of  the  printer  from  the 
amount  of  *'fat"  contained  in  the  lines. 

The  behavior  of  the  lady  on  the  occasion  of  reject- 
ing a  lover  is  more  creditable  than  that  of  the  gen- 
tleman for,  to  tell  the  truth,  the  latter  frequently 
acts  in  a  way  that  would  be  denominated  by  his  fe- 
male acquaintances  "perfectly  awful."  In  "Our 
Mutual  Friend,"  Headstone  becomes  angry  when 
the  lady  hopes  he  may  be  happy,  pounds  the 
stone  wall  until  his  knuckles  bleed,  and  hopes 
he  may  never  kill  his  rival;  while  in  the  "  Queen 
of  the  Regiment,"  the  lover  becomes  furious  with 
his  lady  for  throwing  sticks  at  a  water  lily  while 
he  is  telling  her  a  pretty  fairy  tale;  "  'Cease  this 
folly,*  he  cried  sternly,  with  angry,  troubled  eyes.** 
The  lady  was  frightened  and  ceased,  but  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment,  not  knowing  what  else  to  do  offered 
her  friendship,  which  he  did  not  want.  Occasion- 
ally, the  proposal  is  renewed,  as  in  "  Zury,**  where 
the  aged  hero  proposes  again  a  considerable  time 


after  his  rejection.  As  befitted  the  occasion,  "  his 
eyes  were  hot  and  dry,  his  voice  husky.**  He  was 
conditionally  accepted,  however,  upon  which  he 
piously  observed,  "Thank  the  Lord  for  all  His  mer- 
cies, and  all  that  is  within  me  bless  the  Lord." 

From  the  instances  given,  the  gentleman  who  has 
proposal  in  mind  and  the  lady  who  suspects  some- 
body is  on  the  brink  of  popping  the  fateful  ques- 
tion, have  no  doubt  been  able  to  cull  much  interest- 
ing and  valuable  matter;  interesting  as  showing 
how  the  thing  ought  to  be  done ;  valuable  as  giving 
pointers  with  regard  to  behavior  when  the  awful 
moment  arrives.  It  is  well,  however,  to  guard  such 
readers  in  one  particular — that  no  matter  how  care- 
fully conceived  the  speech,  or  how  well  considered 
the  action,  all  will  probably  go  for  naught,  for  such 
is  the  mutual  embarrassment  that  preparation  is 
useless ;  the  choicely  culled  words  are  forgotten ; 
the  appropriately  selected  actions  are '  unthought 
of;  the  victim  blunders  on  to  .his  fate  as 
awkwardly  as  though  bom  with  his  hands  in  his 
pockets  and  his  heart  in  his  mouth. 

The  age  is  so  scientifically  exactf  that,  not  to  lose 
the  respect  of  the  present  generation  for  this  treatise, 
four  tables  of  conduct  have,  with  infinite  pains,  been 
prepared,  giving  data  drawn  from  standard  novels,  of 
the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  when  accepted,  of  the 
lady  when  accepting  ;  of  the  actions  of  the  gentle- 
man when  rejected,  and  of  the  lady  when  rejecting. 
In  the  two  first  given,  one  hundred  cases  were 
taken,  and  the  frequency  of  any  particular  phenom- 
enon in  these,  indicates  the  probability  of  its  recur- 
rence in  a  similar  number  of  actual  proposals.  For 
instance,  eighty-six  per-cent  of  the  gentlemen  take 
the  ladies  in  their  arms  after  being  accepted ;  any 
gentleman  on  being  accepted,  will,  therefore,  have 
eighty-six  chances  in  a  hundred  of  finding  the  lady 
in  his  arms,  sixty-seven  chances  that  he  will  kiss 
her  on  the  lips,  and  but  one  that  his  salute  will  be 
on  the  end  of  her  nose.  For  further  encourage- 
ment, it  may  be  stated  that  chances  for  a  lump  in 
the  throat  are  only  as  fourteen  to  one  hundred, 
while  Buckle's  "Doctrine  of  Averages*'  holds  out 
the  hope  that  only  in  three  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
will  there  be  "qualms.**  To  the  ladies  it  will  afford 
comfort  to  know  that  they  have  eighty-one  chances 
of  *  'sinking  into  the  gentleman*s  arms*  * ;  eighty-seven 
of  being  forewarned,  which  is  to  be  forearmed  ;  only 
fourteen  of  being  "flushed  and  warm,**  and  but  five 
of  giggling  and  making  themselves  otherwise 
ridiculous. 

Cases  of  rejection  are  so  rare  that  but  fifty  dona 
fide  refusals  could  be  found  among  the  standard 
writers,  and  faint-hearted  male  lovers  may  take 
courage  on  finding  that  in  thirty-one  cases  out  of 
fifty,  they  can  "rush  madly  away,**  while  in  only 
seven  will  they  probably  "  throw  themselves  on  the 
grass,**  etc.,  to  be  miserable  in  the  presence  of  the 
obdurate  object  of  their  regard.    The  lady  having 
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an  ineligible  lover  will  be  pleased  to  know  that  in 
forty-one  cases  out  of  fifty,  she  can  rise  calmly  to 
her  feet  and  bid  him  go  in  peace,  and  that  there  are 
eleven  chances  to  hope  that  she  will  find  another. 
The  incredible  labor  bestowed  on  these  tables  of 
"Proposal-phenomena,"  as  Kant  would  say,  leads 
to  the  hope  that  while  as  guides  of  action  they  may 
prove  worthless,  as  sources  of  consolation  they  will 
be  priceless. 

TABUI«AR   STATEMENT  OP  THE   BEHAVIOR  OF  GEN- 
TLEMAN (proposal  accepted). 

Number  of  Cases  from  Standard  Novels^  loo. 

Gentleman  takes  lady  in  arms 86 

kisses  lady  on  tips 67 

cheek 4 

bangs     .....  10 

eyes 3 

hands 2 

top  of  head     ...  1 

nose,  by  mistake      .  i 

edge  of  shawl      ;     .  i 

holds  lady's  hand 72 

a    very  tight       .     .  17 

weeps  to  some  extent    .....  3 

has  eyes  calm  and  clear    ....  5 

has  lump  injthroat 14 

has  qualms 3 

says  ** Thank  God!"  aloud   ...  9 

is  deliriously  happy 7 

says  he  is  too  full  for  utterance   .    .  5 

declares  he  cannot  live  without  her  81 

makes  formal  prelude 9 

begins  all  of  a  sudden 63 

fidgets,  pulls  handkerchief,  etc.  .   .  4 

stands  on  one  foot 3 

**           two  feet 56 

sits  on  chair,  sofa,  etc 26 

lies  on  grass,  that  is,  reclines    .     .  3 

goes  on  one  knee          4 

**         two  knees 2 
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tabular  statement  of  the  behavior  of  i,ady 

(proposal  accepted). 

Number  of  Cases^    100, 

Lady  sinks  into  arms  of  gentleman  .         .         .81 

chair.         .         .         .       i 
rests  head  on  gentleman's  shoulder  .  26 

breast       .         .     67 

'*         **  '*  knee        .  i 

clasps  arms  round  gentleman's  neck  1 1 

weeps  tears  of  joy,  silently      ...       6 

**         **           **     not  specified,  presum- 
ably aloud 

has  eyes  hot  and  dry 

moist  and  limpid 
full  of  love 
rushes  from  room  to  tell  somebody  . 
knows  something  is  coming    . 
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Lady  is  greatly  surprised  ...      4 

giggles  hysterically  and  otherwise  .  5 

sneezes  (a) i 

refers  gentlemen  to  papa  .         .        -       3 

kisses  gentleman  first      ....       6 

fumbles  at  gloves,  fan,  flowers,  etc..  27 

hides  face  in  hands         .  .  .12 

struggles  not  to  be  kissed  (b)  .         .         .1 

is  pale  and  agitated         ....       8 

is  flushed  and  warm        .        .  -14 

says  **  Let  us  pray "         .         .         .         .       i 

says  **  Yes,  but  don't  be  a  fool "  (c)         .       i 

fa)  A  girl  under  sixteen,  not  a  precedent. 

b)  A  maiden  forty  to  forty-five  years  old,  not  a  precedent. 

[c)  A  widow,  not  a  precedent. 

TABUI^AR  STATEMENT  OF  PHENOMENA    OF    REJEC- 
TION— genti^eman's  behavior. 

NumJ>er  of  Cases,  50.    • 

Gentleman  rushes  madly  away 
says  he  will  go  home 
**  **    for  a  soldier 

**  *•    to  sea      . 

**    to  the  devil 
**  **    commit  suicide 

curses  bad  luck 
curses  supposed  rival 
puts  hands  in  pockets,  his  own 
tears  hair,  his  own 
wipes  eyes       ** 

**      **    and  blows  nose,  his  own 
wrings  hands,  his  own 
scratches  head,  his  own  . 
declares  he  will  marry  another 
pulls  at  mustache    . 
up  his  collar    . 
down  his  vest 
throws  himself  on  grass  . 
clears  lump  out  of  throat 
hop^  never  to  see  her  again 
rubs  his  chin 

refuses  to  let  her  be  a  sister 

••     friend 
**  be  prayed  for 

pounds  a  stone  wall  with  fist 
swears  life  of  no  value   . 
brushes  dust  off  trousers  from  kneel- 
ing     .         .         .         .         .«       .       I 

TABUI.AR   STATEMENT  OF    PHENOMENA  OF    REJEC- 
TION— lady's  BEHAVIOR. 

Number  of  Cases,  50. 

I^dy  rises  to  her  feet 41 

weeps  with  gentleman     ....  7 
becomes  sick  and  faint  from  being  obliged 

to  refuse 4 

laughs  in  scornful  derision       ...  2 
promises  to  be  a  sister     .        .        .        -17 

•*      friend   ....  26 

leaves  the  room  in  anger  (pretended)  .  ,  2 
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Lady  is  sorry  she  cannot  love  him      .      .        -9 
hopes  he  will  find  another       .  .     1 1 

**  **     always  be  happy        .         .13 

asks  him  if  his  mother  knows  .  .  i 
promises  to  pray  for  him  .  .  .  i 
takes  gentleman's  hand  to  explain  .        .       2 

collar  **        .         .       2 

is  calm,  cold  and  unmoved       .     .  .2 

is  much  agitated  at  necessity  of  rejecting  7 
wishes  she  could  accept  (a)  .  .  .4 
tells  him  she  must  work  (can't  support 

him) 2 

tells  him  he  is  too  young  for  her  .  .  i 
he  is  acting  like  a  donkey  .  .  i 
she  loves  another  ...  8 
she  is  engaged  to  another  .  .  3 
she  is  unworthy  of  him  .  .       i 

he  wants  some  one  that  will 
obey  him,  and  she  is  not  that 

kind  of  person         .         .         .       i 

(a)  Probably  an  omission  of  the  novelist.    This  should 
read  50. 

RUSSIA'S  NATIONAL  LIBRARY. 

One  of  the  great  libraries  of  the  world  is  to  be 
found  in  Russia,  a  country  which  is  generally  cred- 
ited with  being  backward  in  education  and  civiliza- 
tion. But  the  imperial  library  at  St.  Petersburg  is 
something  of  which  Russia  may  well  be  proud  to 
make  her  boast.  So  far  as  outward  appearances  are 
concerned  the  imperial  library  is  a  big,  plain,  sub- 
stantial-looking building,  with  little  to  recommend 
it.  The  interior,  however,  is  most  excellently 
adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  national  library,  and 
has  good  features  which  might  advantageously  be 
copied.     The  books  are  extremely  well  arranged, 

and  the  cataloguing  of  them  is  superior  to  that  of 
the  great  French  library  or  of  some  others  one  could 
mention. 

Russia's  imperial  library  dates  back  to  the  year 
1700,  and  has  to-day  about  1,155,000  works  in  it,  as 
well  as  over  26,000  manuscripts.  This  cannot  be 
considered  bad  for  a  **  benighted  country."  And 
it  is  noteworthy  that  every  facility  is  given  for  the 
use  of  these  by  the  people  of  St.  Petersburg,  who 
do  use  the  library  in  no  small  measure.  The  czar 
and  czarina  take  much  interest  in  its  increase  and 
progress,  and  often  give  their  advice  and  help  in 
connection  with  it. 

So  advanced  has  Russia  become  under  the  benefi- 
cent reign  of  the  present  czar,  in  respect  to  such 
educational  projects  as  this  library,  that  there  is  a 
regulation  that  the  imperial  library  is  to  be  open  to 
any  boy  over  the  age  of  1 2  years  who  may  wish  to 
avail  himself  of  its  help.  Even  the  British  Museum 
has  not  so  far  arrived  at  this  stage  of  encouragement 
and  trust  for  youthful  students. 

The  most  famous  treasure  of  the  great  St.  Peters- 
burg collection  is  the  *  *Codex  Sinaiticus,  * '  which  is  not 
only  priceless,  but  is  practically  unique.  The  im- 
perial library  takes  the  greatest  care  of  it  and 
guards  it  jealously,  not  even  the  highest  officials 
being  allowed  to  remove  it  from  its  case  without  a 
special  order. 


The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon. 

Although  the  poems  of  Francois  Villon  have  been 
closely  studied,  beautifully  translated,  and  remain 
"the  observed  of  all  observers,"  it  is  to  be  doubted 
if  they  have  yet  been  fully  understood.     Clement 
Marot,  in  his  edition  of  1533,  declares  that  a  man 
should  have  lived  in  Paris  in  the  days  of  Francois 
Villon  if  he  would  understand  the  full  scope  of  his 
legacies  and  his  verse  (JHndustrie  de  ses  lays).    And 
the  father  of  Marot,  who  himself  was  a  poet,  and 
learned  his  art  at  the  school  of  Villon,  was  bom 
during  the  lifetime  of  our  poet.     So  the  memory  of 
these  things  had  so  quickly  flown  that  one  gener- 
ation did  not  understand  allusion  to  people  of  the 
former  generation.     The  commentator  Le  Duchat 
(whose  posthumous  notes  were  printed  in  1742)  tried 
to  point  out  a  few  facts;  but  till  the  ''Biographic 
Study"  of  M.  Longnon  came  out  in  1877,  nobody 
had  thrown  a  real  light  on  the  sense  of  the  poems. 
Even  this  bundle  of  documents,  however  interesting, 
did  not  unravel  much  of  the  mystery.     We  learned 
a  few  events  of  the  life  of  the  poet,  and  the  positive 
existence  of  the  persons  whose  names  occur  in  the 
**  Great  Testament"  was  proved  by  authentic  papers 
of  the  Record  Office.     But  what  did  Villon  mean? 
Why  did  he  name  these  persons  and  why  did  he 
hate  them?    Where  lies  the  ** point"  of  the  farce? 
What  was  the  reason  of  the  extraordinary  success 
of  the  work  in  its  time,  so  great  that,  although 
Marot  could  not  understand  it,  many  old  people 
whom  he  knew  could  quote  by  heart  the  tedious  de- 
tails of  the  bequests  in  the  ** Testaments"  ? 

All  this  remained  a  puzzle.  It  could  only  be 
solved  by  a  careful  study  of  Paris  and  the  Parisians 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  An  attentive 
scrutiny  of  the  registers  of  the  Tax  Office,  of  Civil 
Parliament,  of  the  churches,  etc.,  has  yielded  quite 
interesting  results. 

The  first  fact  that  strikes  the  patient  student  when 
he  comes  to  know  accurately  the  set  of  victims  of 
the  poet's  raillery  is  that  half  of  them  were  more  or 
less  connected  with  money  business.  For  instance : 
Bailly,  or  Jehan  de  Bailly,  was  Purveyor  of  the  Col- 
lege of  the  King's  Secretaries.  Blaru,  or  Jehan  de 
Blaru,  was  Secretary  of  the  King,  and  had  married 
the  daughter  of  a  rich  changer  of  the  Treasury. 
Pierre  Bobignon  was  brother  to  Jehan  Boubignon, 
Surveyor  of  the  income  of  the  Seal,  and  himself  a 
clerk's  clerk  in  the  Treasury.  Mademoiselle  de 
Bruyeres  was  a  rich  old  woman,  the  widow  of  a 
Secretary  of  the  King,  and  her  daughter,  Isabelle 
de  Bruyeres,  married,  first,  Regnault  de  Thumery, 
who  succeeded  the  famous  Jacques  Coeur  as  Master- 
General  of  the  Mint,  and  secondly,  Thomas  Cor- 
neille,  one  of  the  greatest  Parisian  bankers.  Guil- 
laume  Charruau  was  Surveyor  of  the  King's  Salt  in 
Etampes.  Guillaume  Colombel,  '*a  rich  and  power- 
ful man,"  writes  Jehan  de  Roye  in  his  Chronicle, 
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was  Payer  of  the  wages  of  Parliament.  Jehan  le 
Cornu  was  Secretary  of  the  King  and  connected 
with  the  Treasury.  Guillaume  Cotin,  Dean  of  the 
Chapter  of  Notre  Dame,  was  a  most  wealthy  old 
man,  and  Counsellor  of  the  King's  Exchequer  held 
once  a  year  in  Normandy.  AndrS  Courault  was 
Counsellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  Rene,  King  of  Sicily 
and  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  Counsellor  of  the  Justice  of 
the  Treasury  under  Louis  XI.  Michault  Culdoe 
was  a  rich  banker  who  made  much  profit  of  the  con- 
fiscated goods  of  Jacques  Coeur.  Jehan  de  la  Garde 
was  a  wealthy  grocer,  and  particular  grocer  to  the 
College  of  the  King's  Secretaries.  Girard  Gossouin, 
surveyor  of  the  King's  salt  at  Rouen,  later  became 
a  powerful  speculator  on  salt  in  Paris ;  Denis  Hesse- 
lin  elect  in  matter  of  the  taxes  in  Paris ;  Jacques 
James,  the  son  of  the  wealthy  Master  of  the  Works 
of  the  City  of  Paris  and  of  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame ;  Michel  Jouvenel,  a  very  rich  man,  one  of  the 
elect  in  matter  of  the  war-taxes  for  the  diocese  of 
Clermont,  and  brother  to  the  Chancellor  of  France ; 
Nicolas  Laurens,  a  powerful  merchant  of  salt  and 
money-changer;  Nicolas  de  Louviers,  Receiver  of 
the  Taxes  in  Paris  and  Counsellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  Pierre  Mairebeuf,  a  dealer  in  cloth,  probably 
associated  with  the  business  of  Nicolas  de  Louviers ; 
Jehan  Marceau,  Dean  of  the  Grande  Confrerie  aux 
Bourgeois,  a  very  powerful  usurer  and  money- 
lender, who  had  dangerously  meddled  in  things  of 
money  and  jewelry  with  Henry  VI.,  King  of  Eng- 
land, with  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  with 
Louis  XI.,  King  of  France;  Ythier  Marchant,  Mas- 
ter of  the  Private  Treasury  of  Charles,  Duke  of 
Guyenne;  Merle,  or  Jehan  de  Merle,  the  greatest 
changer  and  banker  in  Paris,  who  dealt  for  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  also  controller 
of  the  King's  Exchequer ;  Jehan  and  Francois  Perd- 
rier,  the  sons  of  Guillaume  Perdrier,  changer  and 
clerk  of  Antoine  Raguier,  Treasurer  of  the  Wars  ; 
Jehan  and  Jacques  Raguier,  of  the  family  of  An- 
toine Raguier,  Treasurer  of  the  Wars ;  Guillaume 
du  Ru,  a  rich  grocer  and  chandler  in  Paris ;  Pierre 
de  Saint- Amand,  clerk  of  the  Treasury;  Chariot 
Taranne,  a  wealthy  old  man,  son  of  Jehan  Taranne, 
changer  under  Charles  VI. ;  Robin  Troussecaille,  a 
clerk's  clerk  of  the  Treasury ;  Robin  Turgis,  mes- 
senger of  the  Treasury  (he  also  kept  the  tavern  of 
the  **Pine  Apple");  Guillaume  VoUant,  a  specu- 
lator in  salt;  Thibault  de  Vitry,  brother  to  the 
Master-General  of  the  Mint,  uncle  of  the  Chancellor, 
himself  general  of  the  Justice  of  the  Taxes,  a  most 
powerful  old  man :  Jehan  Balue,  who  later  became 
Cardinal  Balue,  was  his  clerk,  and  we  read  in  the 
"Journal  de  Jehan  Maupoinct"  that  Thibault  de 
Vitry  introduced  him  to  the  favor  of  Louis  XI. 

Now  arises  the  question.  How  did  Francois  Villon 
know  all  these  high  masters  ?  For  we  may  be  cer- 
tain that  they  played  some  part  in  his  life.  Villon 
is  an  egotist  among  poets,  and  never  names  a  man 


but  that  he  has  his  own  petty  reason  for  doing  it. 
And  here  the  documents  help  us  to  that  very  con- 
clusion. We  know  that  quite  early,  when  he  was  a 
young  boy,  Villon  entered  the  house  of  Guillaume 
de  Villon,  the  chaplain  of  St.  Benedict,  and  that  he 
became  there  the  intimate  of  a  young  nobleman, 
Regnier  de  Montigny  (probably  the  nephew  of  an- 
other chaplain  of  St.  Benedict).  The  father  of 
Regnier  had  been  an  elect  in  the  matter  of  the  taxes 
for  Paris,  and  had  married  Colette  de  Canlers,  sister 
to  Charles  and  Jacques  de  Canlers,  both  clerks  in 
the  Exchequer.  The  Canlers  were  a  noble  famliy, 
with  many  high  relations.  After  the  death  of  Reg- 
nier's  father,  the  uncle  of  the  boy,  Charles  de  Can- 
lers, took  him  to  his  house ;  and  among  the  friends 
of  this  family,  where  Regnier  was  brought  up,  we 
find  Pierre  de  Saint-Amand,  Jehan  de  Blaru,  and 
Jehan  de  Cornu,  who  were  all  connected  with  the 
Treasury,  and  who  played  an  eventful  part  in  the 
life  of  Villon.  (Their  names  occur  already  in  the 
**  Little  Testament,"  anno  1456.)  Young  Villon 
came  to  know  all  these  masters  of  the  Treasury,  of 
the  Exchequer  of  the  Taxes,  in  the  house  of  Charles 
de  Canlers.  And  the  mention  of  some  clerk's  clerk, 
as  of  Robin  Trascaile  (the  true  name  of  Robin 
Troussecaille),  or  of  Pierre  Baubignon  (the  right 
spelling  of  Bobignon),  points  to  the  fact  that  Fran- 
cois Villon  was  their  comrade,  and  started  in  life  as 

a  clerk's  clerk  in  the  Treasury.  We  know  particu- 
larly that  Pierre  de  Saint-Amand  kept  a  number  of 
young  clerks ;  and  Villon  had  a  grudge  against  his 
wife,  an  old  woman,  who,  as  he  says,  treated  him 
**as  a  beggar."  So  we  may  fairly  admit  that  Villon 
was  for  a  time  the  clerk  of  master  Pierre  de  Saint- 
Amand. 

Much  as  this  does  to  account  for  the  precise 
science  of  legal  and  technical  words  which  is  dis- 
played in  the  **  Testaments,"  it  still  better  explains 
the  knowledge  that  the  author  had  of  many  a  Pari- 
sian banker,  and  also  the  hatred  he  felt  for  them, 
poor  and  despised  ^* beggar-clerk"  as  he  was.  In 
the  age  when  the  body  is  brimming  with  life,  and 
the  soul  overflowing  with  aspirations  to  everything, 
the  unhappy  boy  thought  he  could  be  an  Alexander, 
or  conquer  Dido,  queen  of  Carthage,  for  his  wife. 
But  not  a  groat  had  he  in  his  pocket.  And  beside  him 
Jeahn  Marceau,  or  Jehan  de  Merle,  or  Thibault  de 
Vitry  were  summing  accounts  with  master  Pierre  de 
Saint-Amand,  and  weighing  full  bags  of  gold  ducats. 
No  wonder  poor  Villon  went  astray.  If  he  fell  into 
the  temptation,  surely  he  was  led  to  it.  This  con- 
nexion with  the  maternal  family  of  Regnier  de 
Montigny  explains  both  the  errors  of  his  life  and  the 
sarcasms  of  his  book. 

When  the  ** Great  Testament"  came  to  be  read  at 
large,  the  people  thought  it  vindicated  their  own 
wrongs.  There  was  a  universal  hatred  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century  against  surveyors  of  the 
King's  salt,  bankers,  collectors  of  the  taxes,  and 
usurers.  In  a  few  days  the  verses  of  Villon,  who 
abused  many  of  these,  were  popular.  And  so  the 
poet  who  had  only  put  his  own  grief  into  words  un- 
wittingly achieved  the  summum  of  art :  he  had  also 
put  into  words  the  grief  of  the  people. 

Marcki«  Schwob,  in  Liierature. 
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BOOKS  WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  READ. 


Books  We  Think  We  Have  Read, 

There  are  essentials  of  respectability  which  we  all 
assume  about  our  neighbors  (and  ourselves),  as,  that 
they  (and  we)  do  not  lie,  *' unless  they  be  so  dis- 
posed or  it  stands  them  in  good  stead,"  are  no  cow- 
ards, except  for  reasons  that  Palsta£f  might  approve, 
do  not  pay  less  than  a  weekly  minimum  to  the  laun- 
dress, feel  no  temptation  to  put  their  table-knives 
where  Germans  are  supposed  to  put  them,  and  are 
not  ignorant  of  certain  books.    Not  without  indig- 
nation we  often  detect  a  neighbor  coming  short  in 
one  or  other  requirement ;  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  we  now  and  then  have  to  confess  the  same  of 
and  to  ourselves.    Shortcomings  of  the  literary  kind 
di£fer  somewhat  from  the  rest ;  they  areoftener  real- 
ized, but  the  pang  is  less  acute  ;  custom  stales  it ; 
we  get  to  know  the  flash  of  self-reproach  followed 
by  the  swift  relieving  thunder  of  good  resolution, 
which  so  habitually  rumbles  away  into  ineffectual 
silence  that  anything  but  vanum  fultnen  is  something 
of  a  portent.     Still,  it  is  with  a  genuine  shock  of 
vexed  surprise  that  we  surrender  again  and  again 
the  comfortable  conviction  that  we  have  read  all  that 
decency  requires  of  an  educated  man,  and  plead 
guilty  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison's  indictment,  **the 
incorrigible  habit  of  reading  the  little  books."   Giga- 
dibs,  the  literary  man,  may  be  presumed  safe  against 
such  shocks ;  the  great  books  are  very  much  his 
stock-in-trade;  if  he  neglects  them,  he  soon  finds 
himself  hampered  at  every  turn,  dare  not  hazard 
some  telling  allusion  for  fear  of  a  blunder ;  but  alas 
for  the  rest  of  us  !  the  little  books,  and  the  illiterate 
pains  and  joys  of  living,  are  too  engrossing.     Some 
sociable  athlete  of  five-and-twenty  remarks  that  it  is 
a  queer  thing,  but  up  to  fifteen  he  was  so  devoted  a 
reader  that  he  could  never  be  got  out  of  the  house. 
His  literature  now  is  the  Sporting  Life;  it  is  queer : 
credimus  quia  impossibile;  yet  a  doubt  will  lurk 
whether  the  pages  of  **  Robinson  Crusoe,"  if  he 
should  turn  them,  would  not  prove  for  him  fuller  of 
novelty  than  reminiscence.     Here  Mr.  Froude  on 
Bunyan,  and  you  conclude  that  nearly  as  many  peo- 
ple have  read  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress**  as  have 
read  Genesis  and  the  Gospels ;  but  we  suspect  Mr. 
Froude  of  having  credited  his  own  reading  to  a  mul- 
titude as  fictitious    as   Macaulay's  schoolboy.     A 
Sunday  afternoon  paternal  reading  of  the  fight  with 
Apollyon,  dimly  recalled,  and  assisted  by  the  fami- 
liar sound  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  and  Vanity 
Fair,  suffices  to  give  a  sort  of  vicarious  title  good 
enough  for  us,  till  one  day,  stranded  bookless  in  an 
inn,  we  learn  under  compulsion  that  the  Interpre- 
ter's House  and  the  Delectable  Mountains  and  the 
Valley  of  Humiliation  are  in  truth  unknown  regions 
to  us ;  the  man  who  hailed  a  new  book's  advent  by 
taking  down  an  old  had  reason,  we  reflect ;  at  least 
this  larger  air,  this  naive  simplicity,  may  be  as 
healthy  a  change  from  magazines  and  problem  plays 
as  the  holiday  jaunt,  which  has  brought  us  ac- 


quainted with  it,  fi-om  the  Stock  Exchange.  You 
cannot  remember  a  time  when  the  tilt  against  the 
windmills  was  not  part  of  your  consciousness,  and 
have  lived  perhaps  with  an  engraving  of  the  Knight 
and  the  shepherds,  or  Sancho  and  the  Duchess ;  it 
surely  is  absurb  to  suppose  that  you  have  not  read 
the  book — when  you  have  so  often  excused  your- 
self, too,  for  ignorance  of  some  pedantic  allusion 
by  saying  that  it  is  so  long  since  you  did  so ;  and 
yet ? 

It  is  easiest  for  these  assumptions  to  be  made 
about  the  books  which  are  luckless  enough  to  appeal 
to  youth  as  well  as  to  maturity ;  luckless,  for  noth- 
ing can  save  them,  once  stamped  juvenile,  from  being 
taken  as  read.  What,  read  what  we  may  have  read 
before  ?  Forbid  it,  spirit  of  the  century !  If  Homer 
is  cognizant  of  our  England,  how  must  he  hug 
himself  for  his  happy  thought  of  writing  Greek,  not 
English ;  else  had  his  been  among  the  boys*  books, 
and  his  **fit  audience,  though  few,**  among  the  eld- 
ers had  been  fewer.  Mention  of  green  spectacles,  a 
popular  ditty  about  Olivia,  a  hazy  memory  of 
"fudge,**  do  for  the  "Vicar**  what  a  breakfast-table 
discussion  of  egg-cracking,  and  a  newspaper  refer- 
ence to  Laputa  or  the  Struldbrugs,  do  for  Gulliver — 
make  us  believe  we  have  had  out  of  them  what  is  to 
be  had;  and  "Tom  Jones'*  belongs  to  the  same 
category. 

But  the  books  which  children  can  enjoy  are  not 
the  only  ones  to  which  the  delusion  attaches.  We 
are  angry  if  any  one  doubts  our  intimacy  with 
Shakespeare.  But  what  proportion  of  the  "edu- 
cated** know  the  sonnets  or  the  less  read  plays?  To 
have  turned  half-a-dozen  sonnets  into  elegiacs  and 
skimmed  a  pamphlet  on  Mr.  W.  H.  and  Thorpe  is 
not  to  have  read  the  sonnets  ;  the  plot  and  the 
names  of  Valentine  and  Proteus,  retained  from  Mary 
Lamb,  are  sorry  spoils  from  the  "Two  Gentlemen  of 
Verona.* '  And  boyhood*s  wholesome  indifference  to 
artistic  canons  about  a  whole  with  beginning  and 
middle  and  end  may  have  left  us  in  the  practical  be- 
lief that  the  two  books  of  the  "  Paradise  lyost**  un- 
der which  we  suffered  at  school  comprised,  in  a 
philosophic  sense,  the  entire  work ;  we  have  never 
looked  on  "Milton*s  Adam  when  he  awoke,  child 
and  man  at  once,**  but  we  have  been  in  company 
with  Satan  and  Beelzebub,  and  to  disclaim  having 
read  Milton  would  be  mere  punctilio. 

Well,  perhaps,  the  authors  have  no  ground  of 
complaint ;  the  testimony  to  their  greatness  is  the 
very  fact  that  they  have  drawn  their  characters  in 
lines  firm  and  broad  enough  to  be  so  well  known 
that  we  scarce  need  to  go  to  the  originals.  The  au- 
thors on  their  Parnassus  may  well  be  content ;  but 
we  below  are  fools  if  we  are  content  for  our  part  to 
give  them  our  empty  worship  without  enjoying  the 
good  gifts  they  proffer.  Among  these  gifts  are 
treasures  new  and  old :  much  that  is  new  to  us  we 
shall  not  fail  to  find :  literary  fame  that  has  stood 
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the  test  of  time  does  not  lie.  Such  new  wealth  needs 
not  to  be  recommended ;  but  a  special  charm  clings 
to  the  old,  to  the  incidents  and  characters  that  we 
knew  before  in  some  sort  of  reproduction.  What 
more  delightful  than  to  find  yourself  face  to  face  in 
Berlin,  say,  with  the  Van  Eyck  "man  with  a  pink'' 
whose  black  and  white  counterfeit  has  been  upon 
your  walls  for  years  ?  So  it  is  when  Fag's  transfer- 
ence of  kicks  is  known  again  in  Sancho's  pronuncia- 
tion lesson,  Mrs.  Malaprop  in  Dogberry,  and  Acres' 
courage  in  Sir  Andrew's.  But  if  we  like  to  find  the 
original,  even  when  the  copy  is  from  a  master-hand 
— and  Sheridan  is  no  vulgar  plagiarist — how  much 
more  when  all  we  have  else  is  the  poor  thin  outline 
of  common  talk? 

And  now  a  word  upon  the  way  to  enjoy  the  books 
that  we  afiect  to  have  read,  or  have  read  with  the 
half-reading  of  childhood.  They  are  not  of  the 
kind  that  cry  aloud  to  be  swallowed,  they  **are  to 
be  chewed  and  digested ;"  finish  them  at  a  sitting, 
and  you  feel  that  you  have  been  a  spendthrift  and  a 
glutton.  Happy  is  the  man  who  can  take  them  as 
relish  with  breakfast  bread  and  butter,  or  noonday 
bread  and  cheese ;  those  bovine  products  seem  to 
fill  the  blood  with  a  bovine,  browsing  humor,  apt 
for  chewing  the  cud. 

Don  Quixote  shall  last  you  on  such  terms  for  a 
month  or  two.  The  elastic  scheme,  that  might  have 
shrunk  to  one  volume,  or  stretched  to  twenty,  you 
know  before ;  excitement  is  not  in  question  ;  no  toss- 
ing off  of  ardent  spirits,  but  the  connoisseur's  delib- 
erate rolling  in  the  mouth  of  some  old  vintage ;  the 
most  poignant  emotion  a  mild  regret  that  Sancho's 
gift  of  Solomon-judgment  should  meet  such  poor  re- 
quital, the  cream  of  knighthood  be  worsted  at  last 
in  fair  encounter,  and  Dulcinea  keep  her  mysterious 
nonentity  to  the  end.  We  had  designed  to  say  more 
than  space  will  allow  us  of  this  greatest  of  the  unread. 
It  is  churlish  to  end  a  feast  of  delight  and  say  no 
grace,  to  dose  a  book  whose  every  page  is  luminous 
without  an  effort  to  spread  the  light;  ** something 
may  be  said  or  written — a  word  be  spoken — that 
may  help,  in  some  infinitesimal  proportion,"  not  the 
fame  of  the  famous,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  half- 
known. 

It  may  be  something  for  the  timid  undertaker  of 
stories  long  and  old  to  be  assured  that  here  is  no 
fine  scheme  tailing  off  in  the  sequel  into  monotony 
and  weariness.  The  material  of  all  sorts  is  as  inex- 
haustible as  the  amazing  flood  of  Sancho's  proverbs, 
which  are  more  apposite  than  the  fastidious  Don 
(who  **must  sweat,  as  if  he  were  delving,  to  speak 
but  one  and  apply  it  properly")  will  allow.  Master 
knd  man  develop  as  we  read,  the  Knight  from  un- 
conscious to  conscious  humorist,  from  his  simple 
self  to  Cervantes  and  himself  in  one,  the  squire  from 
butt  to  buffoon .  and  from  buffoon  to  Solomon  ;  yet 
neither  so  that  the  earlier  elements  evaporate.  And 
the  bond  between  them  is  ever  stronger  and  easier ; 


the  double  workings  of  self-delusion  are  its  core,  and 
the  juxtaposition  has  all  the  effect  of  the  twin-plots 
of  Shakespeare  :  Gloster  is  but  another  spelling  of 
Lear ;  and  if  the  knight-errant  can  admit  that  Dul- 
cinea's  qualities  and  existence  may  be  imaginary, 
yet  all  the  time  hold  her  sacred,  the  squire  on  his 
lower  plane  can  accept  as  very  truth  the  juggling 
metamorphosis  to  a  skipping  wench  of  which  he 
knows  himself  the  author.  Charming  is  the  mingled 
pride  and  tenderness  with  which  each  comes  to  re- 
gard the  other's  strength  and  weakness.  Yet,  O 
flower  of  chivalry,  was  it  well  done  to  permit,  nay, 
to  entreat,  that  another's  back  should  bear  the 
lashes  of  disenchantment  ?  And,  thou  that  didst  so 
revere  thy  lord's  wisdom,  was  it  fit  that  thou 
shouldst  lay  him  on  his  back  to  save  thine  own  ? 
Like  master  like  man  once  more.  To  conclude  is 
hopeless :  we  must  break  off;  and  trust  our  proble- 
matic converts  to  complete  the  eulogium  for  them- 
selves. —  The  Spectator, 

* 

NEW  TESTAMENT  FOR  AN  EMPRESS. 

The  poorest  can  now  buy  the  New  Testament  in 
English  for  a  nickel  and  yet — strange  contrast ! — 
perhaps  the  most  sumptuous  copy  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament in  existence  is  that  splendid  edition  de  luxe 
presented  to  the  dowager  empress  of  China  on  the 
occasion  of  her  sixtieth  birthday,  the  presentation 
having  been  made  in  due  form  by  the  British  and 
American  ministers.  The  book  is  a  royal  quarto 
volume,  2x10x13  inches  in  size  and  was  manufac- 
tured by  the  Presbyterian  press  and  Canton  silver- 
smiths. It  has  silver  covers,  embossed  with  bam- 
boo and  bird  designs,  and  is  printed  on  the  finest 
paper  with  the  largest  type,  and  with  a  border  of 
gold  encircling  each  page.  It  was  encased  in  a 
solid  silver  casket,  ornamented  with  symbolic  designs, 
the  whole  weighing  io>^  pounds,  and  upon  the 
cover  of  the  casket  there  is  a  gold  plate  which  re- 
lates that  the  book  is  the  gift  of  the  Christian 
women  in  China. 

Not  long  after  the  presentation  of  this  magnifi- 
cent Volume  the  eunuchs  were  sent  from  the  palace 
to  the  book-store  to  ask  for  a  common  copy,  so  that 
the  empress  and  her  ladies  might  compare  the  two 
texts.  Surely  the  circulation  of  such  a  book  is  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world !  *  *  Age  cannot  wither, 
nor  custom  stale,  its  infinite  variety." 

* 

AT  THE  TOMB  OF  CARLYLE. 

Hail  and  farewell !    for  thee,  pathetic  ghost. 
The  doors  of  the  great  darkness  are  unbarred — 
The  darkness  that  the  Gods  of  silence  guard : 

Oh !  tell  us,  Pilgrim,  what  we  yearn  for  most, 

How  fares  it  with  the  pale,  evanished  host  ? 
Wear  they  for  garment  yet  the  shadow  unstarred — 
The  shadow  of  night  with  all  its  music  marred  ? 

Say,  are  they  darkling  down  the  Stygian  coast? 

Nay,  bind  with  double-dark  the  perilous  theme. 
Lest  we  could  not  the  fateful  tiding  bear : 

Some  longer  yet  we  need  the  world-old  dream 
To  shine  along  the  sea-reefe  of  despair — 

The  starry  dream  that,  all  dark  travels  done. 

Sweet  Love  will  crown  all  sad  hearts  with  the  sun, 

^  Charles  Edwin  Makkham, 

in  Calif arnian,  August,  1881. 
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POETS  ON  THEIR  OWN  POEMS. 


Poets  On  Their  Own  Poems. 

Some  years  ago,  before  most  of  the  great  poets 
were  dead,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  volume 
of  selections  from  their  poems,  the  poets  themselves 
to  do  the  selecting.     This,  I  confess,  was  not  so 
much  because  I  thought  that  they  would  be  the  best 
judges  of  their  work,  but  because  of  the  novelty  of 
the  idea,  and  because  the  volume  could  not  but  have 
a  certain  unique  value.     The  poets  responded  cour- 
teously to  my  call,  but  not  as  eagerly  as  the  cynic 
might  imagine.     Some  of  them  almost  declined  at 
first  to  accept  my  invitation  to  immortality,  and  only 
by  hard  coaxing  did   I   induce  them  to  respond. 
What  I  asked  them  was  to  name  four  or  five  of  their 
poems  that  they  thought  best    represented   their 
muse.     Not  their  ** favorite,"  because  I  did  not  sup- 
pose that  they  had  favorites,  but  I  wanted  them  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  selections  in  the  book,  and  I 
could  think  of  no  better  way  of  getting  at  this  de- 
sired end  than  the  one  I  proposed.    I  shall  not  quote 
from  all  the  letters  that  I  received ;  that  would  make 
a  'book,  and  this  is  merely  an  article.     I  will  only 
give  a  few  extracts  from  the  letters  where  they  seem 
to  me  to  be  particularly  characteristic.    To  make 
them  alphabetically,  Matthew  Arnold  was  the  first 
poet  to  respond  to  my  call.     Either  he  did  not  un- 
derstand my  request  or  he  begged  the  question.    **I 
cannot,**  he  wrote,  ** undertake  to  select  the  three  or 
four  poems  of  mine  most  likely  to  suit  the  general 
public  in  America.     All  I  can  say  is  that  the  poem 
most  liked  by  the  public  here  is,  I  think,  *  The  For- 
saken Merman;***  so  this  is  the  only  one  of  this 
poet's  poems  printed  in  my  book.     Sir  Edwin  Ar- 
nold wrote :  **  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  by 
what  poems  I  would  be  represented.     I  forget  what 
I  have  written — being  a  most  careless  author  in  this 
respect,  seldom  preserving  a  copy  of  my  own  books." 
He  asked  me  to  make  the  selection,  stipulating, 
however,  that  **He  and  She"  be  included.     But  in 
another  letter  he  named  **A  Home  Song,*'  "The 
Rajah*s  Ride,"  and  **  A  Serenade.'*     Our  own  Mr. 
T.  B.  Aldrich  wrote :  **  If  I  were  to  select  four  lyrics 
from  the  writings  of  that  middle-aged  young  poet 
whom  you  mention  in  your  note,  I  should  take  *  On 
Lynn  Terrace,*  *  Identity,'  *  Prescience,'  and  'Un- 
sung.*    If   I  wanted    his    best    sonnet,    I'd    take 
'Sleep.*" 

I  don't  know  just  how  I  got  it  into  my  head  that 
Mr.  John  Burroughs  was  a  poet,  unless  by  much 
reading  of  his  prose ;  but  I  wrote  to  him  for  his 
selection,  and  he  thought  that  I  was  "poking  fun  ** 
at  him.  **When  and  where  have  you  read  any 
poems  of  mine?**  he  asked;  but  he  confessed  to  a 
little  one,  printed  years  ago  in  the  Knickerbocker 
Magazine,  and  republished  in  Whittier's  **  Songs 
of  the  Centuries."  It  is  called  **  Waiting,"  and  a 
very  pretty  poem  it  is.  The  late  Mr.  H.  C.  Bunner 
wrote  that  I  asked  him  an  embarrassing  question. 


"  But  if  you  want  to  know  by  what  I  should  desire 
to  be  reprepresented  as  a  writer  of  verses,  I  will 
name  *The  Way  to  Arcady,'  and  let  it  go  at  that. 
Only,  I  pray  you,  don't  use  any  of  my  light  and 
humorous  iniquities.  I  would  fain  put  them  behind 
me."  I  need  hardly  say  that  his  wishes  were  re- 
spected ;  nor  need  I  add  that  he  could  scarcely  have 
made  a  better  choice. 

The  late  George  William  Curtis  seemed  to  be  al- 
most as  much  surprised  as  Mr.  Burroughs  that  I 
had  his  name  among  my  poets.  **  How  you  must 
delve  in  obscure  literature,"  he  wrote,  "to  know 
that  I  ever  wrote  verses  !  I  never  did  write  many, 
and  you  can  put  all  your  selections  from  my  l)rTe 
upon  a  page."  He  then  named  some  lines  that  had 
found  their  way  into  Dana's  "Household  Book  of 
Poetry,"  and  added,  **I  send  also  some  lines  to 
Theodore  Winthrop  which  I  wrote  in  June,  1861, 
sitting  on  Grymes's  Hill,  where  we  used  to  sit  to- 
gether, looking  at  the  ocean."  Now,  both  are  dead, 
the  brave  young  soldier  who  died  for  his  country, 
and  the  equally  brave  writer,  who  did  battle  with 
his  pen  and  served  his  country  just  as  devotedly  and 
died  when  he  could  least  have  been  spared. 

Mr.  Austin  Dobson  thought  that  I  could  make  a 
better  selection  than  he  could ;  but  as  that  would 
have  been  against  the  design  of  my  book,  he  kindly 
selected  "Good-night,  Babette,"  "The  Dead  Let- 
ter," "The  Sick  Man  and  the  Birds,"  "The  Ballad 
of  Prose  and  Rhyme,"  "A  Ballad  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, "  and  "  The  Paradox  of  Time. "  "  Forty  years 
ago,"  wrote  the  late  Charles  A.  Dana  (this  was  in 
1885),  "I  wrote  perhaps  eight  or  ten  sonnets  and 
short  poems.  The  whole  of  them  would  not  fill  two 
columns  of  The  Critic,  I  had  once  manuscript  copies 
of  them,  and  lost  them,  and  I  could  not  possibly  repro- 
duce them.  Three  or  four  maintain  a  dodging  exist- 
ence in  collections  of  verse,  where  they  owe  a  place  to 
the  kindness  of  friendly  hearty."  Most  of  these 
were  published  in  the  Dial  and  the  Harbinger. 
I  hunted  them  up  and  found  them.  "One  of 
them,"  wrote  Mr.  Dana — "I  can't  remember  its 
title — ^began,  *  Utter  no  whisper  of  thy  human 
speech ; '  that  was  written  at  Brook  Farm."  I  found 
it  and  have  it  in  my  book.  It  was  called  "Eter- 
nity." 

Mr.  Edmund  Gosse  was  good  enough  to  get 
Browning  for  me.  He  doubted  his  ability  to  succeed 
when  I  'asked  him,  but  he  won  a  victory,  for  of  all 
men  Browning  was  the  least  likely  to  bother  himself 
with  anything  of  that  sort.  He  did  it,  however,  and 
most  gracefully,  as  the  following  letter  shows.  It  is 
dated  13  Warwick  Crescent,  and  reads : 

My  Dear  Gossb:  "Your  poems  of  moderate  length, 
which  represent  the  writer  fairly: "  if  I  knew  what  "  moder- 
ation ''  exactly  meant,  the  choice  would  be  easier.  Let  me 
say — at  a  venture — lyrical,  "  Saul  "  or  **  Abt  Vogler;  '*  narra- 
tive, "  A  Forgiveness; ''  dramatic,  "  Caliban  upon  Setebos; " 
idylic  (in  the  Greek  sense),  '*Clive.'*    Which  means  that, 
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being  restricted  io/our  dips  in  the  lucky-bag,  I  shonld  not 
object  to  be  judged  by  these  samples — so  far  as  they  go,  for 
there  is  somewhat  behind  still ! 

"Of  my  own  *  stuff,'  as  Matthew  Arnold  would 
say,"  wrote  Mr.  Gosse,  **  print,  if  you  please,  'Lying 
in  the  Grass,'  *To  My  Daughter,*  *The  Maenad's 
Grave,'  *Timasitheos.'" 

Dr.  O.  W.  Holmes  said  :  **  If  I  named  a  few  pieces 
they  would  be  *The  Last  Leaf,'  *01d  Ironsides/ 
among  the  earlier  ones,  'The  Chambered  Nautilus,' 
and  *  The  Voiceless.' "  Mr.  Bret  Harte,  then  United 
States  Consul  at  Glasgow,  suggested  **  An  Idyl  of 
the  Road"  and  **  Wind  Over  the  Chimney,"  as  he 
called  it,  though  in  his  published  poems  it  is  called 
**  What  the  Chimney  Sang."  He  considered  them 
characteristic  of  his  work.  He  said  that  I  might 
take  the  "Heathen  Chinee,"  as  it  is  called,  if  I 
wanted  to,  but  I  did  not.  Colonel  John  Hay's  letter 
is  marked  "confidential,"  for  which  I  am  very 
sorry,  as  it  is  particularly  characteristic  and  amus- 
ing. 

There  was  no  one  who  helped  me  more  in  getting 
up  my  book  than  the  late  Arthur  Locker-Lamson. 
He  not  only  sent  me  a  list  of  his  own  poems,  but  he 
enabled  me  to  get  a  selection  from  the  late  Lord 
Tennyson,  who  was  even  harder  to  induce  to  go  into 
an  anthology  than  Mr.  Browning,  much  less  to  take 
an  interest  in  the  making  of  one.  Of  his  own  poems 
Mr.  Locker-Lamson  selected  "An  Invitation  to 
Rome,"  "The  Unrealized  Ideal,"  "To  My  Grand- 
mother," "Beggars."  and  "At  Her  Window." 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang  wrote  :  *  I  cannot  pretend  to  say 
which  of  my  lines  are  most  representative,  and  much 
prefer,  like  the  cabman,  to  *  leave  it  to  you.'  I  have 
a  sneaking  liking  for  'Almae  Matres,'  but  no  one  can 
be  a  judge  of  his  own  attempts."  In  another  letter 
he  mentioned,  besides  this,  "Twilight  on  Tweed," 
"Homer,"  and  "Romance,"  adding,  "I  feel  un- 
comfortable at  these  scraps  being  in  the  same  volume 
with  real  poets.  I  only  aim  at  versifying,  and  make 
no  pretense  of  poetry."  Certainly  Mr.  Lang  has 
the  modesty  of  the  true  poet. 

Poor,  dear  Mr.  Lowell  misunderstood  the  number 
of  poems  that  I  asked  for,  and  thought  that  I  said 
forty-five,  so  he  sat  down  and  wrote  me  out  a  list  of 
that  many  titles.  He  was  in  Boston  when  my  first 
letter  reached  him,  and  he  wrote,  "The  list  of  my 
offenses  is  at  Southboro.'  The  truth  is,  I  have  no 
choice,  but  'hate  'em  all  without  distinction.' 
Really,  you  must  put  'em  into  a  hat  (if  you  can  bor- 
row one),  and  take  'em  out  by  lot."  Women  did 
not  wear  hats  as  commonly  in  those  days  as  they  do 
to-day,  and  I  suppose  he  thought  that  I  wore  a  bon- 
net. His  final  selection  was  for  "A  Parable,"  "The 
Present  Crisis, "  "  What  is  so  Rare  as  a  Day  in  June, ' ' 
"The  Courtin',"  and  an  extract  from  "The  Com- 
memoration Ode."  Mr.  R.  H.  Stoddard  wrote: 
"  Let  us  talk,  not  write.  I  hate  pot-hooks."  And 
so  we  talked,  and  he  named  "  Abraham  Lincoln/' 


"Songs  Unsung,"  "The  Flower  of  Love-Lies- 
Bleeding,"  and  "The  Flight  of  Youth."  The  late 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  then  at  Bournemouth, 
wrote:  "No,  I  find  that  I  cannot  select  any  of  my 
own  verses.  I  have  tried,  and  it  won't  do.  I  like 
the  trio  'Northwest  Passage 'in  'The  Child's  Gar- 
den.'    That  for  a  first.     But  I  can  say  no  more." 

Mr.  Stedman  thought  that  I  showed  tact  in  "con- 
sulting the  poets  as  to  selections."  He  advised  me 
not  to  use  such  pieces  of  his  as  "Pan  in  Wall 
Street,"  "Toujours  Amour,"  etc.,  as  they  were 
"  too  hackneyed."  Then  he  names  me  a  list  from 
which  I  chose  and  submitted  to  him  for  final  appro- 
val. It  was  "The  Discoverer,"  "The  Hand  of 
Lincoln,"  "Kearny  at  Seven  Pines,"  "The  Lord's 
Day  Gale,"  "Mine,"  "The  Old  Picture  Dealer," 
and  "The  World  WeU  Lost." 

J.  G.  Whittier  wrote  that  he  scarcely  remembered 
what  he  had  written,  and  that  he  had  no  time  just 
then  to  look  over  his  verses,  but  he  did  mention, 
"The  Slave  of  Martinique,"  "The  Two  Angels," 
"The  Pageant,"  and  "My  Playmate." 

I  confess  that  I  was  put  in  a  rather  embarrassing 

position  by  Mr.  Swinburne's  selections,  which  his 

friend   Mr.    Theodore  Watts   (this  was   before  he 

added  Dunston  to  his  name)  was  kind  enough  to  get 

for  me.     They  were  too  long  to  go  into  my  book 

and  leave  room  for  any  others,  so  I  was  obliged  to 

use  heroic  measures  and  leave  them  out,  much  to 

my  annoyance,  for  the  book  hardly  seemed  complete 
without  him.  What  he  selected  were  "Hymn  of 
Man,"  "Hertha"  (in  "Songs  Before  Sunrise"), 
"Offshore,"  and  "  By  the  North  Sea." 

In  looking  over  my  letters  I  am  shocked  to  find 
how  many  of  the  poets  have  joined  the  majority. 

— ^JEANKTTE  L.  GiLDER,  in  The  Chitlaok, 

THOSE  BOOKS  OF  MINE. 

Ah  I  well  I  love  those  books  of  mine 

That  stand  so  trimly  on  their  shelves ; 
With  here  and  there  a  broken  line 

For  "quartos"  jostling  modest  "twelves," 
A  curious  company,  I  own  ; 

The  poorest  ranking  with  their  betters. 
In  brief— a  thing  almost  unknown, 

A  pure  Democracy — of  letters. 

If  I  have  favorites  here  and  there, 

And,  like  a  monarch,  pick  and  choose, 
I  never  meet  an  angry  stare, 

That  this  I  take,  and  that  refuse ; 
No  discords  rise  my  soul  to  vex 

Among  those  peaceful  book  relations. 
No  envious  strife  of  age  or  sex 

To  mar  my  quiet  lucubrations. 

I  call  those  friends  those  quiet  books. 

And  well  the  title  they  may  claim, 
Who  always  give  me  cheerful  looks 

(What  living  friend  has  done  the  same?) 
And  for  companionship,  how  few. 
As  these,  my  cronies,  ever  present, 

Of  all  the  friends  I  ever  knew 
Have  been  so  useful  and  so  pleasant. 

John  G.  Saxe. 
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The  Archaeology  of  Nursery  Classics. 

It  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  the  rising  generation  if 
those  nineteenth-century  realists  who  are  continu- 
ally clamoring  for  **  Facts !  facts  I  **  succeed  in  ban- 
ishing from  juvenile  literature  all  the  dear,  more  or 
less  imaginative  tales  and  rhymes  which  have  been 
the  joy  of  whole  armies  of  little  men  and  women  for 
mauy  a  century  past.  **  Down  with  all  fairies  and 
hobgoblins/*  they  cry;  ** Santa  Claus  is  a  myth  de- 
signed to  fill  the  youthful  mind  with  falsehoods  and 
foster  unbelief;  and  Mother  Goose  is  a  nursery  witch 
who  deserves  to  be  burned  at  the  stake." 

Heaven  defend  the  poor  children  from  such  icon- 
oclasts! For,  Heaven  knows,  the  prosaic  side  of 
life  comes  soon  enough,  and  more  than  dolls  are 
found  to  be  stuffed  with  sawdust.  Surely  we  need 
not  begrudge  our  boys  and  girls  the  few  radiant 
years  when  bright  Fancy  spreads  her  enchanting 
glamour  over  land  and  sea, — when,  for  them,  the 
moon  is  really  made  of  green  cheese,  each  flower  is 
home  of  a  dainty  fay,  and  the  genial  spirit  of 
Christmas  love  and  good  will  is  personified  in  the 
person  of  a  generous  old  gentleman  who  owns  the 
fleetest  racers  on  record. 

Parents,  however,  who  have  any  qualms  of  con- 
science on  the  subject  may  satisfy  themselves  by  re- 
membering that  most  of  the  fables  and  "Melodies" 
have  a  substratum  of  truth  underlying  them,  while 
others  boasted  a  lengthy  and  distinguished  pedigree 
long  before  that  good  old  lady  of  Boston  town. 
Dame  Goose — or  Vergoose,  as  was  her  proper  cog- 
nomen— crooned  to  her  children  and  grandchildren 
the  rhymes  and  ditties  learned  during  her  own 
childhood  in  the  English  fatherland  over  the  water, 
which  her  printer  son-in-law  preserved  by  gathering 
them  into  a  volume  published  under  the  title  '*Songs 
for  the  Nursery,  or  Mother  Goose's  Melodies  for 
Children  ;  Printed  by  T.  Fleet  at  his  printing  house, 
Pudding-Lane,  1 7 1 9.  Price  two  coppers, ' '  and  with 
a  long-necked  goose  with  open  mouth  for  frontis- 
piece. 

Since  then  antiquarian  societies  have  not  consid- 
ered the  origin  of  these  fantastic  verses  beneath  their 
attention,  but  have^evoted  to  them  much  research 
though  I  believe  they  have  decided  it  was  purely 
accidental  that  in  1697,  twenty-two  years  before  the 
American  nursery  classic  appeared,  Charles  Perrault 
published  in  France  a  collection  of  French  fairy- 
tales as  the  "Contes  de  ma  Mere  TOye"  (** Tales  of 
my  Mother  Goose  *  *)•  Collin  de  Plancy  thus  ex- 
plains the  adoption  of  this  name : 

**  King  Robert  II.  of  France  took  to  wife  his  rela- 
tive Bertha,  but  was  commanded  by  Pope  Gregory 
V.  to  relinquish  her  and  to  perform  seven  years  of 
penance  for  marrying  within  the  forbidden  degree  of 
consanguinity."  He  was  excommunicated,  and 
shortly  after  a  child  was  bom  to  the  royal  pair — a. 
lusus  naturm — resembling  a  deformed  duck  or  goose. 


The  king,  struck  with  horror,  immediately  repu- 
diated Bertha,  and  subsequently  wedded  one  Con- 
tance,  the  daughter  of  a  Count  of  Toulouse. 

Now,  the  divorced  wife  was  reported  to  have  a 
foot  shaped  like  that  of  the  hissing  fowl,  so  the 
credulous  populace  bestowed  upon  her  the  nick- 
names of  **  Goose-footed  Bertha"  and  ** Queen 
Goose."  From  this,  then,  arose  among  the  French 
a  proverbial  saying  that  any  incredible  tale  belongs 
to  the  time  when  '*Queen  Bertha  spun,"  and  they 
call  such  a  fable  "  one  of  Queen  Goose's  or  Mother 
Goose's  stories." 

In  all  the  vignettes,  too,  which  illustrate  the  first 
editions  of  Perrault's  **Contes  de  ma  M6re  TOye," 
the  garrulous  dame  is  represented  as  using  a  distaff 
and  surrounded  by  a  group  of  children  whom  she 
holds  entranced  by  her  wondrous  recitals.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful,  however,  if  our  poetess  laureate  of 
the  nursery  ever  even  heard  of  her  French  counter- 
part, and  the  fact  is  introduced  here  only  as  a  cur- 
ious coincidence. 

Certain  nursery  rhymes  Mr.  Halliwell  classes  to- 
gether as  historical.     Among  these  appear — 

What  is  the  rhyme  for  porringer? 
The  King  he  had  a  daughter  fisdr, 
And  gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  her — 

which  is  believed  to  have  been  written  on  the  occas- 
sion  of  the  marriage  of  an  English  princess  with  the 
young  Prince  of  Orange ;  and 

Little  General  Monk 

Sat  npon  a  trunk. 
Eating  a  crust  of  bread. 

There  fell  a  hot  coal, 

And  burnt  in  his  clothes  a  hole ; 
Now  General  Monk  is  dead  — 

referring  to  George  Monk,  Duke  of  Albemarle,  who 
was  a  famous  parliamentarian  general  during  the 
Commonwealth  and  Protectorate,  and  later  noted 
for  the  part  he  took  in  bringing  about  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts. 

Another,  which  with  some  slight  and  vulgar  var- 
iations appears  in  **The  Jacobite  Minstrel,"  is — 

William,  Mary,  George  and  Anne, 

Pour  suc'i  children  had  never  a  man. 

They  put  their  father  to  flight  and  shame, 

And  called  their  brother  a  shocking  bad  name — 

and  is  evidently  a  hit  at  William  III.  and  George, 
Prince  of  Denmark. 

Old  King  Cole  was,  likewise,  a  very  ancient 
British  sovereign  who  flourished  in  those  dark  ages 
about  the  third  century,  when  fact  and  fancy  seemed 
so  bewilderingly  commingled!  That  he  was  a 
**  merry  old  soul "  we  can  well  believe,  and  it  may 
have  been  within  the  great  earthwork  or  amphi- 
theatre still  shown  at  Colchester  as  **King  Cole's 
Kitchen  "  that  he  retired  to  take  his  ease,  calling  for 
his  bowl,  and  calling  for  his  pipe,  and  calling  for 
his  fiddlers  three.  This  receives  more  credence 
when  we  note  that  very  early  editions  read — 
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Old  King  Cole, 
He  sat  in  his  hole, 
And  he  called  for  his  fiddlers  three. 

However  that  may  have  been,  old  chroniclers  tell 
us  that  he  obtained  possession  of  the  spot  by  assum- 
ing independence  and  attacking  and  taking  a  Roman 
colony  at  Camelodunum,  which  he  named  after  him- 
self Cole  castruniy  or  Cole's  camp,  and  from  which 
it  was  but  a  short  step  to  Colchester.  To  regain 
this  post,  the  Roman  general  Constantinus  Chlorus 
laid  violent  siege  to  it.  Warfare  was  carried  on  for 
three  years,  when  the  general,  having  chanced  to 
behold  King  Cole's  beautiful  daughter  Helena,  made 
peace  with  the  Britons  on  the  condition  that  the 
fair  princess  be  given  him  in  marriage.  This  was 
agreed  to,  and  legendary  lore  asserts  that  Constan- 
tine  the  Great  was  the  fruit  of  this  union. 

It  is  pretty  well  known  that  **The  House  that 

Jack  Built "  was  an  adaption  of  a  Chaldee  hymn  in 

Sepher  Haggadah,  symbolical  of  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Hebrew  nation.  The  original  com- 
mences— 

A  kid,  a  kid  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money, 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

This  has  thus  been  interpreted.  The  kid — one  of  the 
pure  animals — denotes  the  Hebrew ;  the  father  who 
purchased  it  is  Jehovah,  who  represents  himself  as 
holding  this  relation  to  the  Jews ;  while  the  pieces  of 
money  signify  Moses  and  Aaron,  who  brought  the 
children  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt. 

Then  came  the  cat,  and  ate  the  kid. 

This  means  the  Assyrians,  by  whom  the  ten  tribes 
were  carried  into  captivity. 

Then  came  the  dog,  and  bit  the  cat ; 

typical  of  the  Babylonians. 

Then  came  the  staff,  and  beat  the  dog. 

The  staff  represents  the  Persians. 

Then  came  the  fire,  and  burned  the  staff. 

The  fire  indicates  the  Grecian  Empire  under  Alex- 

der  the  Great. 

Then  came  the  water,  and  quenched  the  fire. 
The  water  here  betokens  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
fourth  of  the  great  monarchies  to  whose  dominion 
the  Jewish  nation  was  subjected. 

And  so  it  continues,  introducing  the  ox,  the 
butcher,  and  the  angel  of  death,  until  the  conclud- 
ing stanza,  which  runs — 

Then  came  the  Holy  One,  blessed  be  He  i 

And  killed  the  angel  of  death, 

That  killed  the  butcher, 

That  slew  the  ox, 

That  drank  the  water, 

That  quenched  the  fire, 

That  burned  the  staff. 

That  beat  the  dog. 

That  bit  the  cat, 

That  ate  the  kid, 

That  my  father  bought 

For  two  pieces  of  money. 

A  kid,  a  kid. 

The  ox,  then,  typifies  the  Saracens,  who  subdued 
Palestine  and  brought  it  under  Caliphate.  The 
butcher  is  a  symbol  of  the  Crusaders,  by  whom  the 
Holy  Land  was  wrested  from  the  Saracens.  The 
angel  of  death  is  the  Turkish  power,  which  took 
the  country  from  the  Pranks  ;  while  the  conclusion 
is  designed  to  show  that  God  will  yet  take  signal 


vengence  on  the  Turks,  and  immediately  after,  re- 
store the  Hebrews  to  their  native  land,  there  to  live 
under  the  government  of  their  long-expected 
Messiah. 

Of  less  royal  origin,  but  quite  as  veracious,  are 
some  other  popular  characters  in  nursery  romances. 
There,  for  instance,  was  pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe,  **fat 
and  fair,"  who  played  havoc  with  young  ladies' 
hearts  during  the  last  century  and  was  at  one  time 
a  member  of  Parliament. 

Robert  Shaftoe,  Esq.,  belonged  to  an  old  and  re- 
spected family  in  the  north  of  England.  He  dwelt 
at  Whitworth,  county  of  Durham,  where  he  was 
known  as  **  Bonny  Bobby,"  and  his  portrait  repre- 
sents him  as  young,  handsome,  and  with  yellow 
hair. 

I  fear  the  blonde  youth  was  a  gay  deceiver,  for 
who  knows  but  it  was  poor  little  Miss  Bellayse  of 
the  estate  of  Brancepeth  who  first  sang — 

Bobby  Shaftoe' s  gone  to  sea. 
With  silver  buckles  on  his  knee  ; 
When  he  comes  back  he*  11  marry  me — 
Pretty  Bobby  Shaftoe ! 

But,  alas,  he  never  did,  and,  if  report  be  true,  the 
young  heiress  pined  away  and  died  for  love  of  him, 
while  he  wedded  a  Miss  Anne  Duncombe,  and  left 
her  a  widow  less  than  three  years  later. 

There,  too,  was  lank  and  lean  Jack  Sprat.  It 
seems  he  was  no  less  a  personage  than  an  arch- 
deacon, and  the  jingle  anent  him  and  his  wife  has 
been  in  vogue  for  two  centuries  and  more.  It 
originally  ran — 

Archdeacon  Pratt  would  eat  no  fatt, 

His  wife  would  eat  no  lean ; 
'Twixt  Archdeacon  Pratt  and  Joan  his  wife, 

The  meat  was  eat  up  clean. 

But  none  is  to  me  more  interesting  than  '*The 
Pleasant  History  of  Jack  Homer,  containing  his 
Witty  Tricks  and  Pleasant  Pranks;"  for  so  is  en- 
titled a  very  old  chap-book,  carefully  preserved  in 
the  Bodleian  I^ibrary.  This  is  a  poem  of  eleven 
verses,  but  only,  one  is  familiar  to  us — that  which 
deals  with  his  Christmas  pie;  and  a  tradition  of 
Somersetshire  seems  best  to  explain  this  incident. 

It  appears — so  runs  the  tale — ^that  an  abbot  of 
Glastonbury,  hearing  that  his  majesty  Henry  VIII. 
had  expressed  much  indignation  at  the  monks  dar- 
ing to  build  a  kitchen  which  he  could  not  bum 
down,  attempted  to  appease  him.  For  this  purpose, 
then,  he  despatched  his  steward.  Jack  Horner,  to 
present  the  sovereign  with  a  suitable  bribe.  It  took 
the  form  of  a  big  and  tempting-looking  pie  in  which 
were  hidden  the  transfer  deeds  of  twelve  manors — 
truly  a  rich  and  ''dainty  dish  to  set  before  a  king.'* 

But  Master  Jack  had  an  eye  out  for  ''number 
one,"  and  en  route  he  lifted  the  crust  and  slyly 
abstracted  the  deed  of  the  manor  of  Wells,  which, 
on  his  return,  he  informed  the  abbot  had  been  given 
him  by  King  Hal.     Hence  the  rhyme — 

Little  Jack  Horner 

Sat  in  a  comer  [of  the  wagon]. 

Eying  his  Christmas  pie ; 
He  put  in  his  thumb 
And  pulled  out  a  plum  [the  title-deed], 

Saying,  **What  a  brave  boy  am  I ! " 

Humpty  Dumpty,  although  remembered  by  a 
riddle-rhyme  the  answer  to  which  is  "an  ^%y'*  is 
said  to  have  been  a  bold,  bad  baron  [who  lived  in 
the  days  of  King  John.  So,  too,  the  pathetic  story 
of  the  Babes  in  the  Wood  is  founded  on  an  actual 
crime  committed  in  the   fifteenth    century.    The 
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whole  history  carved  upon  a  mautel-shelf  may  still 
be  seen  in  an  ancient  house  in  Norfolk. 

Rather  more  vague  is  the  idea  that  Jack  and  Jill 
present  the  complete  amalgamation  of  the  Saxon 
and  Norman  races  in  the  British  nation. 

To  political  pasquinades  and  sectarian  differences, 
also,  a  host  of  our  nonsense  jingles  are  due,  time 
and  change  having  obliterated  their  first  pungent 
meaning.  One  archbishop  of  Dublin  was  not  far 
wrong  when  he  made  this  quotation  and  comment : 

'*  Old  Father  Lone-legs  wouldn't  say  his  prayers. 
Take  him  by  the  right  leg, 
Take  him  by  the  left  leg. 
Take  him  fast  by  both  le^s, 
And  throw  him  down-stairs. 

**  There, "  remarked  his  grace,  **in  that  nursery 
verse  you  may  see  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  all 
religious  persecution.  Father  Long-legs,  refusing 
to  say  the  prayers  that  were  dictated  and  ordered  by 
his  little  tyrants,  is  regarded  as  a  heretic  and  suf- 
fers martyrdom." 

In  fact,  Mr.  John  Bellenden  Ker,  who  has  delved 
deep  into  the  subject,  evolves  most  of  these  rhymes 
from  the  squibs  of  a  mob.  In  this  he  is  often  ex- 
tremely far  fetched,  but  his  derivation  of  the  uni- 
versal favorite  I^ittle  Bo- Peep  is  too  ingenious  to  be 
omitted. 

In  days  of  yore,  when  Charlemagne  was  oppress- 
ing the  Saxons  on  the  continent  and  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  held  possession  of  the  British  Isles,  it  was  a 
time  of  hardship  for  the  small  farmers  and  peasants, 
levied  upon  and  ground  down  as  they  were  by 
church  sway,  to  which  they  imputed  fraud  and 
vexation. 

The  begging  frair  was  rarely  welcome  when  he 
came  to  demand  donations  for  the  support  of  the 
monasteries,  though  few  ventured  to  refuse.  This, 
then,  is  the  song  which  was  put  into  the  mouths  of 
the  monks  as  they  sat  over  their  cups  after  a  suc- 
cessful excursion  made  by  their  messenger  : 

Little  Boo-peep ! 

His  food  is  good  liquor ; 
When  the  cup's  drained  out. 

Why,  he  begs  all  the  quicker. 
A  fig  for  their  grumbling 

Love  the  jolly  old  dog 
Who  procures  for  us  all 

Good  swipes  and  good  prog  ! 

Boo-peep — according  to  Mr.  Ker — was  a  familiar 
name  for  the  limitour  or  frair  sent  forth  to  solicit — 
doo  or  dod  being  a  contraction  of  dade,  a  messenger. 

Later,  then,  in  poorer  times  for  the  monks,  they 
are  said  to  have  changed  the  words  to 

Little  Boo-peep  has  lout  his  sheep, 
And  cannot  tell  where  to  find  *em ; 

Let  them  alone,  they'll  come  home, 
And  bring  their  tails  behind  *em. 

From  which  we  may  presume  that  the  sheep  were 
the  people  or  spiritual  flock,  and  the  tails  their  con- 
tributions for  4he  support  of  the  servants  of  the 
Church. 

Nursery  tales  are,  as  a  rule,  more  imaginative 
than  nursery  rhymes,  and  the  majority  had  their 
birth  and  being  in  the  folk-lore  and  myths  of  various 
nations  during  the  early  dawn  of  the  ages,  when 
half  the  world  talked  in  metaphors  and  parables. 
Who  does  not  know  that  Cinderella  was  really  the 
Egyptian  maiden  Rhodope,  who  lived  six  hundred 
and  seventy  years  before  Christ,  and  whose  tiny 
sandal  was  borne  off  by  an  eagle  as  she  was  bathing 
in  the  river  ?  Wise  bird,  that,  to  drop  the  wee  shoe 
right  into  the  lap  of  King  Psanunetichus,  thereby 


so  exciting  the  royal  admiration  and  curiosity  that 
he  could  not  rest  until  the  small-footed  owner  was 
discovered  and  made  his  queen.  But  the  cruel  step- 
sisters are  comparatively  modem  improvements,  who 
made  their  dedul  about  the  time  the  eagle  was  trans- 
formed into  the  fairy  godmother  and  Rhodope 
became  the  German's  Aschenputtel,  or  little  dnder- 
wench.  The  form  in  which  it  is  best  known  to-day 
is  the  graceful  French  version  of  Perrault,  who  has 
likewise  given  us  Blue-Beard,  Little  Red  Riding- 
Hood,  and  Puss  in  Boots  C*Le  Chat  Bott^").  Tom 
Thumb  carries  us  back  to  the  romantic  age  of  King 
Arthur  and  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  when 
very  small  dwar£5  were  by  no  means  unknown,  but 
were  kept  as  pets  and  playthings  by  the  wealthy ; 
while  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  savors  of  Thor  and  Odin, 
and  is  an  outgrowth  of  Scandinavian  mythology 
woven  into  an  old  nurse's  tale  and  handed  down  by 
word  of  mouth  from  generation  to  generation. 

True  nursery  classics  these,  that  could  not  harm 
the  most  susceptible  child,  for  all  either  stir  the 
sympathies  or  teach  the  overcoming  of  evil  by  good. 
As  Sir  Walter  Scott  says,  **I  would  not  give  one 
tear  shed  over  Little  Red  Riding-Hood  for  all  the 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  a  hundred  histories  of 
Jimmy  Goodchild.  I  think  the  selfish  tendencies 
will  be  soon  enough  acquired  in  this  arithmetical 
age,  and  that  to  make  the  highest  class  of  character, 
our  own  wild  fictions — like  our  own  simple  music — 
will  have  more  effect  in  awakening  the  fancy  ai^d 
elevating  the  disposition  than  the  colder  and  more 
elaborate  compositions  of  modem  authors  and  com- 
posers." 

I  cannot  conclude  a  paper  of  this  character  with- 
out at  least  alluding  to  the  one  single  contribution 
of  note  that  America  has  made  to  this  never-dying 
literature  of  childhood,  and  that  is  the  true  story  of 
Mary  and  her  Little  Lamb.  Perhaps  it  is  because 
of  its  truth  that  it  has  taken  such  a  strong  hold 
upon  the  popular  fancy,  for  some  of  the  verses  are 
crude  enough,  written  as  they  were  by  young  John 
Rollston,  a  boy  student  at  the  same  Massachusetts 
school  attended  seventy  years  ago  by  Mary  and  her 
devoted  pet.  But  the  poem  was  completed  long  after 
the  demise  of  the  sheep,  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Hall,  a  quite 
celebrated  author.  That  its  admirers  are  legion  was 
shown  at  a  fair  in  Boston,  as  many  will  remember. 
A  stocking  knitted  from  the  woven  fleece  of  the 
famous  lamb  was  ravelled  out  and  pieces  sold  with 
the  autograph  of  Mary,  then  an  aged  lady,  attached  ; 
and  so  great  was  the  demand  that  one  hundred  and 
forty  dollars  was  thus  won  for  the  Old  South 
Church. 

We  who  have  passed  our  nursery  days  and  put 
away  the  dear  infantile  classics  along  with  other 
childish  things  often  feel  a  glow  about  the  heart  as 
we  rehearse  for  another  generation  the  doughty 
deeds  of  the  old-time  heroes  and  heroines  of  the 
hearthstone,  or  sing  the  melodies  of  the  cradle-side 
songstress.  How  many  of  us,  too,  are  constantly 
proving  the  sugar-coated  wisdom  of  the  ancient 
rhymes!     As  the  poet  says: — 

The  sports  of  childhood's  roseate  dawn 
Have  passed  from  our  hearts  like  the  dew-gems  from  mom. 
We  have  parted  with  marbles,  we  own  not  a  ball, 
And  are  deaf  to  the  hail  of  a  whoop  and  a  call, 
But  there's  an  old  game  that  we  all  keep  up, 
When  we've  drunk  much  deeper  from  life's  mixed  cup ; 
Youth  may  have  vanished  and  manhood  come  round. 
Yet  how  busy  we  are  on  Tom  Tiddler's  ground, 
Looking  for  gold  and  silverl 
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England's  National  Library.  * 

There  are  few,  perhaps,  who  fully  realize  the 
wonders  of  the  g^eat  national  collection  of  books 
which  lies  within  the  walls  of  the  British  Museum, 
the  fruits  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half  of  patient 
accumulation.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
any  one  knows  the  exact  number  of  books  in  this 
wonderful  library,  with  one  exception  the  largest 
in  the  world.  One  gains,  however,  some  concep- 
tion of  the  vastness  of  the  collection  when  we  reflect 
that,  if  all  the  crowded  book  shelves  were  placed 
end  to  end,  it  would  be  necessary  to  walk  for  ten 
hours  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour  to  traverse 
the  length  of  them. 

A  very  careful  estimate  places  the  number  of 
books  alone  in  our  national  library  at  2,000,000. 
If  these  countless  volumes  were  placed  end  to  end 
they  would  make  a  literary  footpath  on  which  we 
might  walk  all  the  way  from  the  Museum  doors  to 
Lancaster,  a  distance  which  takes  an  express  train 
five  and  a  half  hours  to  cover.  We  might  simi- 
larly connect  with  our  *  'linked  books  long  drawn 
out"  Charing  Cross  and  Bodmin,  in  far  Cornwall; 
thus  carrying  the  benefits  of  our  library  beyond 
the  Tamar.  We  might  make  with  our  books  a 
permanent  railway  track,  over  which  we  could 
travel  from  London  to  Gravesend  or  Maidenhead, 
and  still  have  a  few  scores  of  thousands  of  books 
to  form  the  nucleus  of  another  library. 

If  we  pile  our  2,000,000  books  one  on  the  top  of 
another  our  column  will  rise  forty  miles  into  the 
air  ;  or  we  might  form  thirteen  separate  piles,  each 
as  high  as  Mount  Blanc,  with  a  fourteenth  whose 
top  will  be  level  with  the  summit  of  Scafell. 

If  we  are  content  with  a  pile  of  volumes  as  high 
as  the  cross  on  St.  Paul's,  we  shall  be  able  to 
erect  an  imposing  monument  with  sides  15  ft.  long 
and  10  ft.  wide ;  so  bulky,  in  fact,  that  nine  of 
the  tallest  men  in  our  Lifeguards  could  not  clasp 
hands  around  its  base. 

If  we  spread  our  volumes  out  on  the  ground  we 
shall  be  able  to  carpet  an  area  of  over  twelve  acres, 
or  more  than  one-sixth  as  large  as  the  Green  Park  ; 
while,  if  we  would  pack  them  all  away  in  a  single 
box,  our  box  would  be  202  ft.  long,  18^  ft.  wide, 
and  15  ft.  deep ;  and  if  reared  on  end  it  would  rise 
exactly  as  high  as  the  London  Monument. 

To  remove  our  box  of  books  would  be  a  task  of 
appalling  proportions,  for  its  weight  would  be  no 
less  than  1,340  tons.  Two  powerful  locomotives 
could  certainly  move  it,  and  1,000  horses  could  cope 
with  it  successfully. 

It  should  be  remembered,  too,  that  our  box 
contains  nothing  but  books,  and  has  no  room  for 
the  hundreds  of  tons  of  newspapers,  maps,  pieces 
of  music,  and  parts  or  numbers  of  works  which 
fill  many  miles  of  the  Museum  library  shelves. 

Every  week  the  library  shelves  groan  under  a 
new  burden  of  a  ton  and  a  quarter  of  additional 


matter  ;  and  every  year  about  400,000  new  books, 
papers,  etc.,  are  added  to  the  library.  A  represen- 
tative twelve  months'  addition  to  the  library  con- 
sists of  36,600  books.  In  addition  to  the  books 
there  are  254,890  newspapers,  English,  foreign  and 
Colonial,  5,396  pieces  of  music,  6,239  sheets  of 
maps,  and  65,500  parts  of  works. 

The  catalogue  of  this  library  contains  three  and 
a  half  million  entries,  and  although  its  printing 
was  commenced  in  1880,  it  is  not  yet  completed. 

But  larger  even  than  this  colossal  library  is  the 
**  Bibliotheque  National"  of  Paris,  which  dates 
from  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is 
thus,  roughly,  400  years  older  than  our  own.  In 
this  national  library  of  France  there  are  2,500,000 
volumes,  320,000  maps  and  charts,  100,000  volumes 
of  MS.,  150,000  medals,  coins,  etc.,  and  two  and  a 
half  million  engravings. —  Tit-Bits, 


Memories  of  John  Ruskin. 

The  passing  away  from  us  of  a  great  literary 
force  is  usually  the  occasion  of  more  elaborate  esti- 
mates and  of  more  copious  eulogies  than  were  ever 
offered  to  the  living  man.  It  is  so  with  John 
Ruskin,  who  has  been  as  silent  as  if  he  were  in  the 
grave  for  some  fourteen  years,  during  all  which 
time  the  busy  world  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  as 
silent  about  his  life  and  work  as  he  has  been  him- 
self. I  have  no  thought  of  adding  to  the  essays  in 
which  he  is  now  being  judged.  But  as  one  who 
has  known  him  now  for  forty  years,  I  will  jot  down 
some  personal  reminiscences  of  him  in  his  London 
and  Coniston  homes.  I  have  said  elsewhere  all 
that  I  could  say  of  his  genius.  I  will  try  to  give 
some  rough  sketch  of  what  he  was  in  the  flesh. 

It  was  in  i860  that  I  first  came  to  know  Ruskin. 
He  was  teaching  a  class  in  drawing  at  the  Working- 
men's  College,  where  I  then  took  a  class  in  his- 
tory. He  invited  me  to  spend  the  Sunday  at  his 
house  in  Denmark-hill.  It  was  in  the  lifetime  of 
his  father  and  mother.  And  on  several  other  Sun- 
days I  was  graciously  welcomed  in  that  typical  and 
most  interesting  home.  The  biographers  have  not 
said  enough  of  John  James  Ruskin,  the  father.  He 
certainly  seemed  to  me  a  man  of  rare  force  of  charac- 
ter ;  shrewd,  practical,  generous,  with  pure  ideals 
both  in  art  and  in  life.  With  unbounded  trust  in  the 
genius  of  his  son,  he  felt  deeply  how  much  the  son 
yet  had  to  learn.  I  heard  the  father  ask  an 
Oxford  tutor  if  he  could  not  *  *  put  John  in  the  way 
of  some  scientific  study  of  Political  Economy.** 
"John  1  John  !"  I  have  heard  him  cry  out,  **  what 
nonsense  you're  talking  !'* — when  John  was  off  On 
one  of  his  magnificent  paradoxes,  unintelligible  as 
Pindar  to  the  sober  Scotch  merchant.  John  Ruskin 
certainly  inherited  from  his  father  some  of  his 
noblest  qualities  and  much  of  his  delicate  sense  of 
art.    But  intellectually  the  father  was  the  very  anti- 
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thesis  of  the  son.  He  seemed  to  be  strongest  where 
his  brilliant  son  was  weakest.  There  were  moments 
when  the  father  seemed  the  stronger  in  sense, 
breadth  and  hold  on  realities.  And  when  John  was 
tnmed  of  forty,  the  father  still  seemed  something 
of  his  tntor,  his  guide,  his  support. 

The  relations  between  John  Ruskin  and  his 
parents  were  among  the  most  beautiful  things  that 
dwell  in  my  memory.  Towering  as  he  did  by 
genius  above  his  parents,  who  neither  understood 
nor  sympathized  with  so  much  in  his  second  career 
(dating  from  **Unto  this  Last")»  he  invariably 
behaved  towards  them  with  the  most  affectionate 
deference.  He  submitted  without  a  murmur  to  the 
rule  of  the  house,  which,  on  the  Sabbath  day, 
covered  his  beloved  Turners  with  dark  screens. 
This  man,  well  past  middle  life,  in  all  the  renown 
of  his  principal  works,  who,  for  a  score  of  years, 
had  been  one  of  the  chief  forces  in  the  literature  of 
our  century,  continued  to  show  an  almost  child-like 
docility  towards  his  father  and  mother,  respecting 
their  complaints  and  remonstrances,  and  gracefully 
submitting  to  be  corrected  by  their  worldly  wisdom 
and  larger  experience.  The  consciousness  of  his 
own  public  .mission  and  the  boundless  love  and 
duty  that  he  owed  to  his  parents  could  not  be 
expressed  in  a  way  more  beautiful.  One  could 
almost  imagine  it  was  in  the  spirit  of  the  youthful 
Christ  when  he  said  to  his  mother,  **  Wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father's  business  ?" 

In  personal  manner  Ruskin  was  always,  in  my 
experience,  the  very  mirror  of  courtesy,  with  an 
indescribable  charm  of  spontaneous  lovingness.  It 
was  neither  the  old-world  graciousness  of  Mr. 
Gladstone,  nor  the  stately  simplicity  of  Tourgenieff 
— to  name  some  eminent  masters  of  courteous 
demeanor — it  was  simply  the  irrepressible  bubbling 
up  of  a  bright  nature  full  to  the  brim  with  enthu- 
siasm, chivalry  and  affection.  No  boy  could  blurt  v 
out  all  that  he  enjoyed  and  wanted  with  more 
artless  freedom  ;  no  girl  could  be  more  humble, 
modest  and  unassuming.  His  ideas,  his  admira- 
tion, or  his  fears  seemed  to  flash  out  of  his  spirit 
and  escape  his  control.  But  it  was  always  what  be 
loved,  not  what  he  hated,  that  roused  his  interest. 
Now  all  this  was  extraordinary  in  one  who,  in 
writing,  treated  what  he  hated  and  scorned  with 
really  savage  violence,  who  had  such  bitter  words 
even  in  letters  to  his  best  friends,  who  is  usually 
charged  with  inordinate  arrogance  and  conceit. 
The  world  must  judge  his  writings  as  they  stand. 
I  can  only  say  that,  in  personal  intercourse,  I  have 
never  known  him,  in  full  health,  betrayed  into  a 
harsh  word,  or  an  ungracious  phrase,  or  an  unkind 
judgment,  or  a  trace  of  egotism.  Face  to  face,  he 
was  the  humblest,  most  willing  and  patient  of 
listeners,  always  deferring  to  the  judgment  of 
others,  and  anxious  only  to  learn.  No  doubt,  in  all 
this,  there  was  no  little  of  Socratic  ironeia,  as  when 


he  once  asked  me  to  tell  him  what  Plato  had 
written  about  the  order  of  society,  and  in  which  of 
his  works. 

Not  only  was  he  in  social  intercourse  one  of  the 
most  courteous  and  sweetest  of  friends,  but  he  was 
in  manner  one  of  the  most  fiuscinating  and  impres- 
sive beings  whom  I  ever  met.  I  have  talked  with 
Carlyle  and  Tennyson,  with  Victor  Hugo  and  Maz- 
zini,  with  Garibaldi  and  with  Gambetta,  but  no  one  of 
these  ever  impresssd  me  more  vividly  with  a  sense 
of  intense  personality,  with  the  inexplicable  light  of 
genius  which  seemed  to  well  up  spontaneously 
from  heart  and  brain.  It  remains  a  psychological 
puzzle  how  one  who  could  write  with  passion  and 
scorn  such  as  Carlyle  or  Byron  never  reached,  who 
in  print  was  so  often  Athanastus  contra  mundunt^ 
and  opened  every  assertion  with  ''  I  know, "  was  in 
private  life  one  of  the  gentlest,  gayest,  humblest 
of  men. 

I  incline  to  think  that  the  violence  and  arrogance 
which  were  imputed  to  him  came  of  a  kind  of 
literary  cestrus,  which  he  never  attempted  to  control. 
He  let  himself  go,  as  perhaps  no  writer  since  Rab- 
elais ever  has  done.  And  this  vehemence,  as  of 
some  Delphic  priestess  on  the  tripod,  seemed  to 
sting  him  into  strong  words  even  in  bis  private 
letters  to  friends  in  the  midst  of  the  most  affectionate 
terms.  I  have  before  me  twenty  or  thirty  of  his 
letters  full  of — **  You  don't  understand  that  a  bit — 
ever  affectionately  yours,*' — and  so  forth.  In  one 
letter  he  described  an  eminent  English  philosopher, 
for  whom  I  had  a  deep  regard  and  high  admiration , 
as  **a  mere  loathsome  cretin.**  This,  I  think, 
was  at  a  time  of  much  brain  excitement,  and  was 
followed  on  my  remonstrances  by  a  hearty  apology. 
Vehement  language  with  Ruskin  was  a  literary 
weakness,  rather  than  a  moral  fault.  He  has  paid 
a  bitter  penalty  for  failing  to  overcome  the  ten- 
dency. There  was  an  absurd  epigram  about  Gold- 
smith that  begins,  '*he  wrote  like  an  angel  and 
talkedlike  poor  Poll."  Of  Ruskin  it  might  be 
said  that  he  talked  like  an  angel,  and  wrote  as  if 
he  were  one  of  the  Major  Prophets. 

His  private  letters  were  wonderfully  character- 
istic, full  of  the  passion,  the  banter,  the  incoher- 
ence, and  the  affection  which  pours  forth  in  Fors. 
Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  spontaneous,  more 
sympathetic,  more  fanciful,  more  tender,  along  with 
spasms  of  rage  and  indignation.  He  goaded  me 
into  the  reply  I  have  published  in  the  **  Choice  of 
Books,**  and  in  his  letters  flung  about  his  epithets 
and  similes  like  a  man  in  a  passion.  He  once 
asked  me  to  tell  him  what  I  meant  by  a  passage  in 
a  published  piece  of  mine.  I  fell  into  the  trap,  and 
stated  my  meaning  in  a  private  letter.  **  What  !'* 
he  wrote  back,  **do  you  suppose  I  care  what  you 
mean,  or  don*t  mean  !  But  I  love  you. — ^John 
Ruskin.**  He  was  then,  I  fear,  nearing  a  bad  ill- 
ness.    No  one  can  imagine  how  sad  this  was  to  his 
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personal  friends.  He  was  never  the  same  man 
again.  The  present  generation,  who  have  known 
him  only  in  the  latter  days  of  his  Coniston  hermit- 
age, or  even  in  the  period  of  his  second  Oxford 
lectures,  cannot  easily  figure  to  themselves  the 
irrepressible  vitality  and  passionate  force  of  the  man 
who  wrote  **Unto  this'Last"  in  i860,  whose  bold 
defiance  of  all  the  conventions  of  Plutonomy  closed 
to  him  first  the  ComhiU  Magazine  z.xmSl  ih'^M  Fraser" s 
Magazine.  **Unto  this  Last"  will  probably  sur- 
vive them  both. 

I  saw  him  last  in  the  October  of  1898,  and  stayed 
some  days  in  his  house  at  Coniston.  He  was 
indeed  changed  from  the  man  I  knew  in  i860  at 
Denmark-hill,  but  it  was  the  calm  sunset  of  a  long 
life,  all  trace  oi  eagerness,  combat,  or  denunciation 
at  rest  forever — 

Nothing  but  well  and  fair, 
And  what  may  quiet  us  in  a  death  so  noble. 

With  his  long  snow-white  beard,  peaceful  air,  and 
soft  manner,  he  might  have  been  the  model  for  a 
Sistine  prophet.  All  his  surroundings  were  of 
beauty,  rest  and  contentment — exquisite  nature, 
rare  art,  the  love  of  his  family — roses,  the  Coniston 
Old  Man  across  the  lake,  the  drawings  of  his 
friends,  illuminated  manuscripts  and  precious  books. 
I  read  there  some  of  Walter  Scott's  romances  in  the 
original  manuscript,  surveyed  the  choicest  gems 
that  he  spared  for  himself  out  of  his  lavish  gifts  to 
the  public.  And  then  we  talked  of  those  things 
wheron  we  were  always  heartily  at  one — Dante, 
Walter  Scott,  the  Alps  and  the  English  Lakes. 

pRKDKRic  Harrison  in  Literature. 


At  Heine's  Tomb. 

It  was  a  grey  day — a  cold  wind  blowing  over 
Paris — and  it  was  Heine's  birthday. 

Heine's  tomb  is  in  the  Cemetery  of  Montmartre. 
Mathilde  Mirat,  this  little  grisette  whom  he  mar- 
ried, sleeps  beside  him.  The  monument  is  simple, 
a  mere  stone  ;  that  day  it  was  buried  under  flowers 
and  wreaths. 

December  13th ;  it  was  understood  that  a  bust  of 
Heine  was  to  be  set  up  this  day  ;  but  something 
had  happened — the  bust  failed  to  arrive  in  time. 
The  Empress  of  Austria,  before  that  impatient 
madman  killed  her  in  Switzerland,  had  erected 
among  the  olives  of  Corfu  a  marble  temple  to  the 
memory  of  the  poet.  Scarcely  a  month  before  she 
died  she  ordered  Hasselriis,  the  Danish  sculptor 
who  dwells  in  Rome,  to  make  a  bust  of  Heine  that 
should  stand  above  his  grave.  In  a  few  weeks  it 
vrill  be  in  place. 

But  it  missed  Heine's  birthday. 

He  was  born  December  13th,  and  the  legend 
says,  and  Heine  says,  and  all  his  family  says,  it 
was  on  December  13,  1799.  Then  that  grey  day 
when  the  cold  wind  blew  over  Paris  was  his  cen- 


tenary. Read  here  a  fragment  from  a  letter  Heine 
wrote  to  his  sister  under  the  date  of  July  16,  1853  : 

**On  the  subject  of  my  birth  I  would  remark 
that,  according  to  my  certificate  of  baptism,  I 
was  bom  at  Dusseldorf-on-the-Rhine,  December  13, 
1799,  as  you  know.  As  all  our  family  papers  were 
destroyed  in  the  Hamburg  fire,  and  as,  in  the 
archives  of  Dusseldorf,  the  date  of  my  birth  was, 
for  reasons  I  do  not  care  to  mention,  given  inex- 
actly, the  date  I  give  above  is  the  sole  authentic 
one  ;  certainly  more  authentic  than  the  recollection 
of  my  mother,  whose  memory  is  enfeebled  by  age 
and  cannot  replace  the  evidence  of  the  lost  docu- 
ments." 

Now  modern  research  has  shown  that  Heine  was 
really  born — as  his  poor  old  mother  declared — in 
1797.  Heine  all  his  life  wished  to  escape  the 
reproach  of  having  made  himself  two  years  younger 
in  order  to  escape  the  conscription.  Of  course  it 
makes  no  diiference — save  to  those  who  celebrate 
centenaries.  He  is  always  the  author  of  the  *  *  Inter- 
mezzo." 

^^  *^  ^^  '^ 

It  was  a  strange  gathering  there  at  his  tomb. 
There  were  Germans,  many  Hebrews,  a  few  French 
**  intellectuals,"  passing  Englishmen  like  Rowland 
Strong — one  and  all  we  dropped  our  memorial 
cards  into  the  little  pocket  hung  on  the  grill  of  the 
tomb.  We  talked  to  each  other  in  queerly-accented 
German — we  said  that  Heine  was  half-Greek  and 
half- Jew  and  wholly  Parisian — and  lifted  our  hats 
and  went  away. 

*^^  ^1^  ^^  %i# 

^j*  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

The  significance  is  going  out  of  a  great  deal  of 
Heine's  work.  He  represented  a  period  of  transi- 
tion, and  was  essentially  a  man  of  compromise. 
He  had  ideals — but  always  his  ideal  stood  to  be 
buffeted  by  his  wish.  He  wrote  and  dreamed  of 
liberty,  as  always  the  poet  has  written  and  dreamed. 
He  foresaw  a  future  that  did  not  come  to  pass.  He 
foretold  the  triumph  of  democracy,  and  the  modern 
world,  magnificently  Roman  and  imperial,  has 
given  him  the  lie.  If  you  are  a  sentimentalist, 
there  is  something  very  sad  in  looking  back  upon 
brave  dreams  of  Heine  and  his  contemporaries. 
How  Byron  clamored  for  liberty  I  How  Shelley 
wrecked  his  heart  on  schemes  for  freedom  !  Read 
*  *  The  Revolt  of  Islam"  again.     It  is  pathetic  today. 

France  had  spoken  the  word  democracy,  *'  the 
word  en  masse,*'  as  Whitman  says.  The  spirit  of 
brotherhood  had  got  abroad  in  the  world.  The 
poets  sang  it.  They  had  visions  of  a  world  in 
which  war  should  be  an  anachronism — in  which 
right  should  not  always  be  might.  They  hailed 
the  victory  of  the  little  New  England  colonies  as  a 
step  in  advance. 

Time  turns  the  old  days  to  derision. 

The  songs  remain  ;  the  ideals  are  old  and  faded 
and  a  trifle  ridiculous.     Few  of  us  can  understand 
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the  fervor  for  liberty  that  swept  through  the  world 
in  those  days.  It  seeins  absurd ;  it  seems  almost 
insane.  And  yet  it  was  very  real — at  all  events  it 
gave  birth  to  beautiful  poems. 

Heine  was  not  quite  so  serious  as  his  contempo- 
raries. His  mind  was  curved  in  such  a  way  that 
nothing  stood  very  steadily  on  it.  He  was  a  little 
like  the  fool  in  I^ear,  for  he  spoke  the  truth  in  bitter 
words  and  jested.  He  might  have  died  on  a  barri- 
cade, but  only  if  he  could  have  made  an  epigram- 
matic * 'dying  speech."  His  sense  of  humor  saved 
him  from  any  uncontrollable  impulse  toward  mar- 
tyrdom. 

^^  ^^*  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^ 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  the  Parisian  in  him. 

Exiled  from  Germany  and  his  own  race,  he  found 
his  true  home  in  Montmartre.  Of  all  German 
writers  he  is  the  best-known  in  France.  He  lived 
in  Paris.  All  the  writers  in  his  day  speak  of  him 
in  their  memoirs  and  souvenirs.  He  was  a  German 
poet,  who  **did  newspaper  work'*  in  Paris.  And 
yet  I  doubt  whether  Heine  is  much  read  or  much 
loved  here.  The  French  translations  are  pale  and 
cold — not  quite  so  bad  as  Sir  J.  Martin's  English 
versions,  but  bad  enough,  Heine  himself  said, 
after  reading  a  French  translation  of  I  know  not 
which  of  his  poems,  that  he  felt  as  though  he  had 
been  dragged  by  the  hair  into  the  market-place  to 
the  cries  of  **  There's  the  clown — heave  a  brick  at 
him  !"  Another  time  he  said  that  his  songs,  when 
translstted,  were  like  stuffed  ''moonbeams,"  which 
is,  perhaps,  a  trifle  occult.  And  yet  Frenchmen 
like  Gerard  de  Nerval,  Saint  Rene  Taillandier  and 
Edmond  Schure,  have  worked  at  his  verse. 

In  France  Heine's  name  is  celebrated  and  his 
work  is  unknown. 

Perhaps  this  is  justice. 

H(  •  H(  a>:  a>: 

Heine  loved  France  and  despised  it — and  this 
complex  sentiment  is  eminently  German.  There 
are  Germans  who  will  explain  to  you  how  they  can 
entertain  a  similar  sentiment  for  the  Emperor 
Wilhelm  II. 

No  more  than  any  one  of  us  was  Heine  the  son 
of  his  father ;  he  was  the  child  of  the  society  in 
which  he  was  bred.  His  childish  imagination  had 
been  caught  by  the  splendor  of  Napoleonism.  He 
had  seen  the  grand  army  file  by — ^seen,  he  often 
thought,  the  grey  clad  figure  of  the  Emperor  riding 
ahead.  Always  the  "Marseillaise"  sung  in  his 
brain.  And  then  the  sensuous  beauty  of  Paris 
appealed  to  him — its  abundant  sparkle  and  fervor 
of  life.  So  he  came  here  to  suffer — and  die.  Now 
and  then  a  nostalgia  for  Germany  took  him.  He 
sighed  for  the  Rhine — as  Byron,  yawning  among 
his  Venetian  girls,  dreamed  fitfully  of  the  sullen 
Thames.  But  he  did  not  go  back  to  the  Rhine. 
He  was  well  enough  pleased  with  rhyming  his 
homesickness — ^how  do  the  verses  go  ? 


O  Dentschland !  mein  feme  Liebe, 
Gedenk  ich  deiner,  wein  ich  fast ; 

Das  muntere  Prankreich  scheint  mir  tmbe, 
Das  leichte  Volk  wind  mir  znr  Last. 
•  :|c  *  sfe  3|c 

He  was  not  a  German  poet  then  ;  he  was  not  a 
French  poet.  There  were  odd  elements  in  him.  If 
you  throw  his  poems  into  the  chemical  tube  you  get 
strange  reactions — Byronism,  Hellenism,  and  a  cer- 
tain sensuality  all  Oriental.  This  complexity  of 
genius  certain  indifferent  thinkers  explain  by  saying 
**  He  was  a  Jew."  I  think  not.  Certainly  a  sim- 
pler explanation  would  be  to  say,  "  He  was  a  man." 
In  all  of  us  there  is  a  poet  who  sleeps — ^and  the 
sleeping  goat.  In  all  of  us  there  is  a  little  of 
Greece  and  a  hint  of  Judea.  In  all  of  us  there  is 
the  idealist  who  would  fain  die  for  fantastic  absurd- 
ities— such  as  liberty,  justice  and  national  honor — 
and  there  is  as  well  the  compromiser  and  the  cow- 
ard. There  are  a  few  great  men  who  do  not  com- 
promise. Neither  you  nor  I  nor  Heine  are  of  them. 
And  his  work  will  last  a  century  and  yours  and 
mine  will  last  a  day — but  always  the  work  of  the 
compromiser  dies.  Surely,  it  perishes  —  even 
though  like  Heine's  it  be  embalmed  in  genius. 

Vance  Thompson  in  The  Criterion, 

The   Oldest  Guide-Book  in  the  World/ 

Some  seventeen  centuries  ago  an  old  gentleman 
of  antiquarian  temper  and  simple  faith  set  out  upon 
a  journey  through  Greece.  Wherever  he  went  he 
kept  his  eyes  and  his  ears  open,  and  though  he  was 
not  gifted  with  the  power  of  vivid  observation  he 
heard  and  remembered  the  reckless  gossip  of  a  hun- 
dred local  guides.  Fortified,  moreover,  by  the 
study  not  only  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus,  but 
of  as  many  county  histories  as  he  could  find,  he 
resumed  in  his  proper  person  all  the  historical  and 
geographical  knowledge  of  his  time.  Whether  or 
no  he  believed  the  book  which  he  compiled  after 
his  many  tours  a  masterpiece  of  literature,  remains 
uncertain;  but  no  immodesty  could  have  persuaded 
him  that  his  compost  of  legends  and  itineraries  was 
destined  to  outlive  the  manifold  shocks  of  time  and 
chance.  But  while  the  wave  of  oblivion  has  over- 
taken Sappho,  whom  he  quotes,  and  Menander, 
whose  grave  he  reverently  contemplated,  his  * 'De- 
scription of  Greece' '  has  been  flung,  like  an  old 
shoe,  high  upon  the  beach. 

Nor  does  his  good  fortune  end  with  his  survival. 
He  not  only  lives;  he  lives  in  the  light  of  day.  No 
modern  guide-book  to  Greece  can  be  compiled  with- 
out his  aid,  and  even  the  tourist  is  familiar  with  his 
name.  Moreover,  the  subject  of  his  treatise  has 
made  him  a  plaything  of  scholarship,  and  you 
might  fill  a  library  with  books  and  pamphlets  based 
upon  his  researches.     The  Germans  have  contem- 

*  *<Paii8aniAS'  Deicription  of  Greece*';  translated  with  a  commen- 
tary by  J.  G.  Praser.    In  six  TolumeB;  I^ondon,  1806. 
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plated  him  from  every  point  of  view.      They  have 
tested  his  dates,  and  doubted  his  credibility.     To 
this  professor  he  has  seemed  a  faithful  voyager;  for 
that  one  he  is  a  charlatan,  collecting  from  books 
the  experiences  of  others.     He  has  known  praise 
and  blame,  honor  and  contempt;  but  never,  for  all 
his   lack  of  pretence,  has  he  encountered  neglect. 
And  now,  in  Mr.  Prazer's  monumental  edition,  the 
last  tribute  of  respect  has  been  paid  him.     Trans- 
lated  into  English,  far  more  limpid  and  readable 
than   his  own  cramped  Greek,  equipped  with  a 
commentary  five  or  six  times  greater  in  bulk  than 
the   mere  text,  he  takes  a  place  in  the  scholar's 
library  which  does  not  yield  in  dignity  to  the  posi- 
tion occupied  by  Mayor's  "Juvenal**  or  the  **Soph- 
ocles"   of  Professor  Jebb.      For   Mr.  Frazer  is  a 
prince  of  editors.     A  scholar,  who  is  also  a  man  of 
letters,  an  antiquarian  without  pedantry,  a  traveler, 
who  has  not  hesitated  to  test  his  learning  on  the 
spot,  be  has  made  Pausanias  the  excuse  for  an  in- 
valuable work  upon  the  history,  legends  and  archaeo- 
logy of  Greece.      While  he  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance  of  Pausanias'  work,  he  does  not  magnify 
his  author  into  an  impeccable  hero.      On   the  con- 
trary, he  is  alive  always  to  his  limitations  and  de- 
fects, and  from  the  fulness  of  his  own  knowledge 
he  checks  and  amplifies  the  traveler's  statements  at 
every  page.     Of  course  he  has  overlooked  none  of 
the  German   authorities,  but  his  method  of  argu- 
ment is  not  theirs.     He  sees  through  the  printed 
word   to  the  meaning  it  conveys,  and  shows  by 
many   a  modern   instance  how  futile  is  Teutonic 
pedantry.     For  example,  at  the  very  beginning  of 
the  first  book  Pausanias  notes  that  there  were  ship- 
sheds  at  Piraeus  down  to  his  time.     Even  more,  the 
township  was  so  flourishing,  says  Pausanias,  as  to 
possess  two  colonnades  together] with  sanctuaries  of 
Zeus   and  Aphrodite.      Whence   Herr  Kalkmann 
argues  without  more  ado  that  Pausanias  is  not 
describing  what  he  saw,  but  is  merely  pilfering 
from  the  books  of  his  distant  predecessors.      And 
why  ?     Because  it  is  notorious  that  the  docks  of 
Piraeus  were  burnt  and  its  walls  demolished  under 
Sylla,  and  because  Strabo  declared  that  the  place  as 
he  knew  it  was  a  rubbish-heap.    The  argument  im- 
plies that  nothing  can  be  rebuilt  that  has  once  been 
pulled  down,  and  that  two  centuries  of  prosperity 
are  unavailing  to  repair  the  savagery    of    war. 
**This,"  says   Mr.  Frazer,  with  excellent  sense,  "is 
much  as  if  a  traveler  who  visited  Madgeburg  in 
1 83 1  should  be  expected  to  describe  from  personal 
observation  the  blood-stained  ruins  in  which  Tilly 
left  the  city  after  his  ferocious  sack  in  Maj",  1631." 
The  parallel  is  perfect  at  all  points,  and  should  be 
enough  to  reduce  to  absurdity  the  method  of  criti- 
cism which  prevails  in  modem  Germany. 

For  another  reason  Mr.  Frazer  is  better  qualified 
than  any  other  scholar  of  his  time  to  elucidate  the 
text  of  Pausanias.     In  the  province  of  folk-lore  the 


author  of  **The  Golden  Bough"  has  few  competi- 
tors; and  since,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  this 
ancient  tourist  was  a  tireless  coUectof  of  legends, 
his  text  provides  abundant  material  for  commen- 
tary. Thus  for  the  story  of  the  rifled  treasury,  of 
which  Pausanias  makes  Orchomenus  the  scene,  and 
which  is  best  known  in  the  version  of  Herodotus, 
Mr.  Frazer  has  collected  some  thirty  parallels, 
while  he  has  treated  the  familiar  legend  of  Beth- 
gellert,  which  has  its  counterparts  in  Phocis  and 
ancient  India,  with  the  same  fulness  of  illustration. 
Similarly  there  is  no  custom  recorded  by  the  Greek 
traveler  which  Mr,  Frazer  cannot  match  in  Java  or 
Sumatra,  in  Abyssinia  or  the  islands  of  the  distant 
Pacific.  One  may  doubt  whether  the  industrious 
collection  of  parallels  can  prove  anything  more  than 
the  unanimity  of  human  minds;  one  may  not  doubt 
the  ingenuity  or  learning  of  this,  the  final,  edition 
of  Pausanias. 

Wherefore,  if  it  be  permitted  to  Pausanias  to  look 
back  from  the  land  beyond  the  grave,  he  must  be 
filled  with  a  proud  surprise.  For  here  he  is,  as  sim- 
ple an  antiquarian  as  ever  set  pack  upon  his  shoul- 
ders, treated  with  the  respect  and  erudition  gener- 
ally reserved  for  historians  and  poets.  Who  he 
was  and  what,  to  whom  this  good  fortune  has  be- 
fallen, is  unknown  and  probably  unknowable.  He 
was  born  in  Lydia,  and  flourished  in  the  second 
century  under  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  **the  Prince," 
he  declares,  **who  did  most  for  the  glory  of  God 
and  the  happiness  of  his  subjects."  For  the  rest, 
we  must  infer  his  character  from  his  book,  and 
since  he  chose  to  hide  his  personality,  either  from 
natural  modesty  or  fear  of  the  critics,  the  inference 
is  naturally  partial.  But  it  is  evident  that  he  was 
serious  even  to  pedantry,  incapable  of  humor,  and 
far  more  skilled  in  research  than  in  observation. 
That  he  visited  the  places  which  he  described  is 
obvious,  and  it  needs  the  wrong-headed  ingenuity 
of  a  German  professor  to  prove  him  an  impostor; 
but  he  is  seldom  touched  by  the  sentiment  of  moun- 
tain village  or  wooded  valley,  and  you  picture  him 
rather  poring  over  a  manuscript  than  amazed  at 
the  masterpieces  of  Phidias.  Before  all  things  he  was 
a  Pagan,  as  became  a  contemporary  of  Lucian,  and 
you  read  his  * 'Description"  as  you  read  the  **True 
History,"  firm  in  thebeliefthatAthens  was  still  the 
capital  of  the  world.  Not  even  conquest  killed  the 
glory  of  Greece,  and  six  centuries  after  Pericles  the 
city  of  Sophocles  and  Plato,  of  -^Bschylus  and  Aris- 
tophanes, retained  her  influence.  From  beginning 
to  end  of  the  * 'Description"  you  will  find  no  word  of 
Christian  encroachment,  no  word  of  the  literature 
which  had  made  the  Tiber  famous.  Pausanias, 
who  is  constant  in  his  reference  to  the  poetry  and 
history  of  Greece,  knows  nothing  of  Cicero  or  Vir- 
gil, 6i  Livy  or  Plautus.  Once,  indeed,  he  records 
a  visit  which  he  paid  to  the  imperial  metropolis. 
**I  saw  white  deer  at  Rome,"  he  writes  with  a  cur- 
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iosity  worthy  of  Samuel  Pepys,  **and  very  much 
was  I  surprised  to  see  them;  but  it  did  not  occur  to 
me  to  enquire  where  they  were  brought  from, 
whether  from  continents  or  islands."  That  is  all, 
and  it  is  an  eloquent  commentary  upon  the  per- 
sistence of  the  Hellenic  ideal.  The  casual  reader 
is  only  too  apt  to  chop  the  history  of  the  world  into 
separate  blocks,  and  to  forget  that  a  definite  separa- 
tion is  impossible.  Rome  climbed  the  summit  of 
her  power,  and  even  faced  the  descent,  while  Greece 
still  remained  the  lawgiver  of  the  intellect.  Pans- 
anias,  then,  was  a  Pagan,  and  if  he  does  not  accept 
all  the  ancient  legends,  he  records  them  without 
smile  or  comment.  He  fathers  one  athlete  upon  a 
river,  another  upon  an  apparition,  nor  does  he  at- 
tempt to  distinguish  between  myth  and  history. 
Now  and  again  he  shows  the  cloven  hoof  of  ration- 
alism. For  instance,  he  explains  the  fable  that 
Procne  and  Philomela  were  turned  into  a  swallow 
and  a  nightingale  by  the  plaintive  and  dirge-like 
song  of  these  birds.  And  worse  still,  he  rejects 
the  story  of  Narcissus,  because  it  is  folly,  says  he, 
to  suppose  that  a  person  who  has  reached  the  age 
of  falling  in  love  should  be  unable  to  distinguish 
between  a  man  and  his  shadow.  This  indeed,  is 
the  childishness  of  skepticism,  but  Pausanias  does 
not  often  err  so  gravely,  and  he  actually  wrote  a 
confession  of  faith  in  his  maturer  years.  **When  I 
began  this  work  [the  passage  is  in  the  Eighth  Book] 
I  used  to  look  on  these  Greek  stories  as  little  better 
than  foolishness,  but  now  that  I  have  got  as  far 
as  Arcadia  my  opinion  about  them  is  this:  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Greeks  who  were  accounted  wise 
spoke  of  old  in  riddles  and  not  straight  out,  and 
accordingly  I  conjecture  that  this  story  about  Cronus 
is  a  bit  of  Greek  philosophy.  In  matters  of  religion 
I  will  follow  tradition.** 

So  this  subject  of  Hadrian  followed  the  tradition 
of  the  Greeks,  and  even  at  the  first  his  skepticism 
was  reluctant  and  transitory.  He  proposes  an  im- 
plicit faith  in  the  gods;  he  believes  that  Apollo 
competed  at  Olympia,  and  that  Hephaestus  was  an 
artificer  in  bronze.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  as 
determined  to  reject  the  possibility  of  hell  as  our 
own  emancipated  clergy.  **It  is  not  easy,'*  says 
he,  '*to  believe  that  the  gods  have  an  underground 
abode  in  which  the  souls  of  the  dead  assemble.'' 
But  this  doubt  did  not  prevent  a  cordial  faith  in 
were- wolves  and  ghosts;  in  brief «  as  he  said,  he  fol- 
lowed tradition,  reserving  to  himself  the  privilege 
of  occasional  dissent.  In  one  other  respect,  also, 
he  resembled  the  best  of  his  remoter  ancestors. 
He  had  a  heart-whole  distrust  of  politics.  Though 
he  was  inclined  to  believe  with  Candide  that  he 
lived  in  the  best  of  all  possible  .worlds,  and  that 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  was  the  best  of  all  possible 
emperors,  nothing  would  have  persuaded  him  to 
take  any  part  in  public  affairs.  Demosthenes  is 
still  an  awful  warning,  and  it  is  the  orator's  fate 


which  prompts  the  following  passage:  ''Well,  me- 
thinks,  the  man  who  throws  himself  heart  and  soul 
into  a  political  career,  and  puts  his  trust  in  the 
people,  never  yet  came  to  a  good  end."  Thus  he 
preferred  travel  to  government,  and  set  out  upon 
his  voyage  full  of  confidence  in  the  autocracy  that 
governed  the  world.  But  even  upon  his  journeys 
he  carried  with  him  his  customary  gravity.  He 
did  not  travel  for  traveling's  sake,  nor  for  the  mere 
delight  of  the  eye.  History  rather  than  sensation 
engrossed  him,  and  he  was  as  remote  from  jocular- 
ity as  from  enthusiasm.  Once  he  permits  himself 
what  in  another  writer  might  appear  to  be  a  joke. 
**The  moon,  they  say,  loved  Endymion,"  so  he 
writes  in  his  history  of  EHs,  **and  he  had  fifty 
daughters  by  the  goddess.  Others,  with  more 
probability,  say  that  Endymion  married  a  wife;" 
but  we  dare  not^press  the  point,  and  perhaps  the 
jest  is  tgiconscious.  In  yet  another  respect  he  sep- 
arates himself  from  the  mass  of  travelers.  He  does 
not  tell  you  how  he  journeyed  from  place  to  place, 
and  he  is  severely  silent  on  the  innumerable  inci- 
dents which  color  the  least  adventurous  voyage 
with  amusement  or  disappointment.  There  is  no 
word  of  ships  or  saddle-horses;  no  reproach  for  ill- 
stocked  inn  or  rapacious  custom-house.  Nor  may 
it  be  pleaded  for  Pausanias  that  the  austerity  of  his 
time  did  not  permit  these  innocent  freedoms.  You 
cannot  think  that  Lucian  would  have  traveled 
through  Elis  or  Attica  without  noting  the  bad  roads 
and  the  hospitality  of  the  natives.  Moreover  in 
Dicaearchus,  freely  quoted  by  Mr.  Frazer,  we  have 
evidence  enough  that  the  Special  Correspondent  was 
familiar  to  Greece  centuries  before  Pausanias. 

For  Dicaearchus  (a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  if  the  at- 
tribution of  the  work  be  correct,)  was  as  jaunty^  a 

• 

tourist  as  ever  wore  a  tweed  suit  or  slung  a  field- 
glass  over  his  shoulder.  His  flow  of  spirits  was 
unfailing,  and  his  humor  would  have  been  new  to- 
day. For  him  the  eye  was  more  important  than 
the  brain;  he  recorded  what  he  saw  rather  than 
what  he  had  learned,  and  therefore  he  is  an  enter- 
taining companion.  His  account  of  Athens  would 
have  gained  an  instant  success  in  a  half-penny  paper, 
for  it  is  witty,  superficial  and  highly  spiced.  He 
at  least  did  not  approach  the  greatest  of  all  cities 
in  an  attitude  of  admiration.  No;  he  found  its 
houses  mean,  and  its  streets  * 'nothing  but  miser- 
able old  lanes."  Moreover,  the  place,  so  he  said, 
**was  infested  with  a  set  of  scribblers  who  worry 
visitors  and  rich  strangers."  But  these  scoundrels 
were  not  tolerated,  and  the  people,  if  it  caught 
them,  made  a  speedy  example  of  them.  Oropus 
he  denounced  for  a  nest  of  hucksters.  **The  greed 
of  the  custom-house  officers,"  he  complained,  **is 
unsurpassed,  their  roguery  inveterate  and  bred  in 
the  bone. "  Worse  still,  the  citizens  were  coarse 
and  truculent  in  their  manners,  and  reform  was  im- 
possible, since  all  the  respectable  members  of  the 
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community  were  knocked  on  the  head.  But  it  was 
at  Thebes  that  he  reached  the  culmination  of  his 
displeasure.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Boeotian  capi- 
tal were,  in  this  estimation  of  this  traveler,  rash, 
insolent  and  overbearing.  /  Their  face  was  set 
against  justice,  and  lawsuits  commonly  lasted  thirty 
years,  so  that  fisticuffs  took  the  place  of  reason, 
and  **the  methods  of  the  prize-ring  were  transferred 
to  the  courts  of  justice.**  As  for  the  poet  Laon, 
who  praised  the  Boeotians,  he  **did  not  speak  the 
truth,  the  fact  being  that  he  was  caught  in  adul- 
tery, and  let  off  lightly  by  the  injured  husband.'' 
Thus,  indeed,  does  Dicaearchus  sum  up  the  vices  of 
the  hated  province:  **Greed  lives  in  Oropus,  envy 
in  Tanagra,  quarrelsomeness  in  Thespiae,  insolence 
in  Thebes,  covetousness  in  Anthedon,  curiosity  in 
Coronaea,  bragging  in  Flata^a,  fever  in  Onchestus, 
and  stupidity  in  Haliartus."  Here  is  a  pretty  in- 
dictment for  us,  framed  in  the  true  modern  style. 

But  Pausanias  is  not  esteemed  for  the  qualities 
which  give  a  value  to  the  vivid  pictures  of  Dicae- 
archus. The  Lydian  traveler  indeed  was  a  steady, 
conscientious,  elderly  pedant,  incapable  of  record- 
ing or  even  of  receiving  quick  impressions.  He 
belonged  to  that  class  which  is  bom  middle-aged, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  his  sluggish  soul  stimulated 
to  excess  by  anger  or  admiration.  Were  he  alive 
to-day  he  would  tramp  round  Europe  with  a  kodak 
and  a  green  butterfly-net,  and  if  he  were  persuaded 
to  write  a  book,  the  book  would  have  to  be  hidden 
away  for  two  or  three  hundred  years  before  it  at- 
tained its  proper  value.  Such  literature,  in  fact,  is 
like  red  wine,  the  better  for  keeping;  but  Pausanius 
has  endured  the  test  of  time,  and  his  work  has  ac- 
quired a  mellowness,  which  he,  good  soul,  could 
never  have  hoped  for  it.  Even  his  style  proves  the 
modesty  of  his  ambitjon.  Clumsy  and  parenthetic, 
it  is  ill-suited  to  the  expression  of  sentiment,  and 
rendered  him  happily  incapable  either  of  cant  or  of 
word-painting.  Yet  now  and  again  you  wish  that 
he  had  warmed  his  frosty  temper  at  the  fire  of 
enthusiasm.  For  his  virtues  of  restraint  carry  him 
too  far  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  to  read  his 
book  from  chapter  to  chapter  is  to  recognize  that 
his  narrative  is  very  often  dry  and  uninspired. 
Though  he  listened  with  credulous  attention  to  the 
guides  who  accompanied  him  to  temple  and  picture- 
gallery,  the  anecdotes  which  he  records  are  drawn 
from  myth  and  history.  Hence,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  familiar  and  impersonal,  though 
when  he  does  break  out  into  romance,  the  rare  in- 
terest makes  you  regret  his  limitations  the  more 
bitterly. 

It  is  a  temptation,  however,  to  which  he  does 
not  often  yield,  for  he  is,  in  truth,  a  Baedeker,  body 
and  soul.  None  the  less,  where  he  was  interested 
he  showed  himself  a  patient  and  conscientious 
workman.  Above  all  he  had  a  passion  for  religious 
rites  and  superstitions,  and,  if  he  cared  little  how 


his  contemporaries  looked  and  lived,  he  zealously 
enquired  how  they  worshipped  and  what  they  be- 
lieved.      He  amassed  strange  facts  with  the  same 
zeal   wherewith   Robert  Burton  gathered  strange 
citations.     Indeed  his  intellect  resembled,  on  an  in- 
finitely lower  plane,  the  intellect  of  the  ingenious 
anatomist.     Mr.  Prazer  has  collected  a  nosegay  of 
the  traveler's  superstitions,  and  very  curious  they 
are.     Thus  this  Pagan,  who  was  half  a  sceptic  at 
times,  notes  that  within  the  precinct  of  Zeus  on 
Mount  Lycaeus  neither  men  nor  animals  cast  shad- 
ows, and  that  whoever  entered  the  enclosure  died 
within  the  year.    Still  more  fantastic  is  the  legend 
of  the  trout  in  the  river  Aroanius,  who  sang  like 
thrushes,  and  Mr.  Frazer's  note  tells  you  that  the 
legend    is  still   believed.      And  with  a  like  faith 
Pausanius  relates  that  he  who  catches  a  fish  in  the 
lake  near  iSgiae  is  straightway  turned  into  a  fish 
called  the  Fisher.     So  at  Marathon  the  dead  war- 
riors rise  from  their  graves  and  fight  the  battle  over 
again,  while  neither  snakes  nor  wolves  can  live  in 
Sardinia.     These  are  but  a  handful  of  the  supersti- 
tions you  will  find  recorded  in  this  strange  compila- 
tion; and  they  are  no  more  interesting   than  the 
descriptions  of  worship  and  priestcraft,  which  prove 
that  in  the  second  century  after  Christ  the  priests 
still  made  rain  by  dipping  an  oak-branch  in  a  spring 
and   poured  the  warm  blood  of  beasts  into  tombs 
that  the  dead  might  not  suffer  thirst.      What  mat- 
ters it,  then,  that    our  guide  is  silent  over    the 
natural  beauties  of  the  landscape,  when  he  has  pre- 
served for  us  so  vast  a  wealth  of  legend  and  story  ? 
But  Pausanias  was  something  else  besides  an 
amateur  of  folklore.     Like  the  excellent  archaeolog- 
ist that  he  was  he  never  passed  by  a  building  or  a 
monument  without  a  description.      He  had  a  sub- 
dued passion  for  sculpture  and  architecture,  and 
how  faithful  was  his  dull  observation  of  sites  and 
temples  has  been  proved   at  Athens,    at  Olympia, 
and  elsewhere.      But  he  seldom  offers  a  decided 
judgment  upon  the  works  which  he  examines,  and 
his  criticism  is  as  far  below  the  alert  enthusiasm  of 
Lucien  as  it  is  above  the  vague  preciosity  of  Phil- 
ostratus.     Being  by  temperament  and  habit  an  an- 
tiquarian  he  preferred  the  old  to  the  new,  and  if 
now  and  then  he  takes  pleasure  in  mere  archaism 
and    betrays  a  taste  which   nowadays  we  should 
call  Pre-Raphaelite,  his  preferences  have  been  justi- 
fied by  the  wisdom  of  all  ages.     However,  though 
he  never  commits  the  sins  of  false  admiration  and 
shallow  dilettantism,  it  is  in  the  matter  of  Greek 
art  that  his  sedulous  moderation  is  most  irritating. 
He  who  might  have  told  us  so  much^  tells  us  so 
little.      For  example,  he  had  the  opportunity  to 
solve  some  secrets  of  Greek  painting.      True,   a 
lost  art  which  appeals  to  the  eye  can  never  be  re- 
covered through  the  medium  of  words;  but  an  art- 
ist full  of  enthusiasm  for  line  and  color  might  have 
given  us  news  of  those  masterpieces,  whose  mere 
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memory  has  conferred  a  kind  of  immortality  upon 
Polygnotus  and  Pansenus.  A  strange  fatility  has 
destroyed  well-nigh  every  trace  of  ancient  painting, 
and  but  for  the  critics  and  historians  we  should  not 
know  that  Zeuxis  ever  existed.  And  thus  a  super- 
stition has  grown  up  that  the  Greeks,  supreme  at 
all  other  points,  were  deprived  of  the  sense  of  color, 
that  the  Athens  of  Pericles,  in  fact,  was  all  white 
marble  and  blue  sky.  This  superstition  is  ex- 
ploded, no  doubt,  but  we  are  still  ignorant  of 
Micon's  art,  we  still  mistake  the  colored  aspect  of 
Greek  cities.  Now  Pausanius,  had  enthusiasm 
and  technical  knowledge  come  to  his  aid,  might 
have  given  us  some  enlightenment.  He  visited 
the  Stoa  Poikile,  he  describes  the  famous  Pina- 
cotheca;  he  saw  pictures  of  Scyrus  captured  by 
Achilles,  and  of  Ulysses  approaching  Nausicaa  and 
her  maids  as  they  washed  their  linen  by  the 
stream.  But  absorbed  in  the  subject  he  looks  upon 
these  works  as  so  many  poems  in  the  flat,  and 
contents  himself  with  contrasting  Homer  and  Poly- 
gnotus as  exponents  of  mythology. 

However,  we  must  not  ask  of  a  guide-book  more 
than  it  can  give  us,  and  with  all  its  shortcomings 
Pausanius'  "Description''  is  unique  and  invalu- 
able. It  is  great,  perhaps,  rather  on  account  of  its 
author's  opportunities  than  on  account  of  his  talent. 
He  had  the  good  fortune  to  visit  Athens  and  Olym- 
pia  (for  instance)  before  the  final  desolation  over- 
took them.  The  account  of  the  Parthenon  occupies 
but  a  few  lines,  written  without  the  smallest  emo- 
tion. Yet  the  reader  may  feel  some  of  the  enthu- 
siasm which  should  have  stirred  this  industrious 
Baedeker.  For  when  Pausanias  visited  Athens  the 
images  still  stood  upon  their'  pedestals,  the  many 
shrines  were  still  unviolated.  The  chryselephan- 
tine statue  of  the  goddess  still  glittered  within  the 
cella  of  the  Parthenon,  and  the  traveler  passed 
through  the  superb  Propylaea  to  the  rock  which 
held  the  glories  of  the  world.  But  since  the  time 
of  Pausanias  the  Acropolis  has  known  the  shocks 
of  war  and  superstition.  The  Parthenon,  in  turn, 
has  been  a  Christian  church  and  a  Mahomedan 
mosque ;  the  Erectheum,  converted  for  a  while  to  a 
temple  of  Divine  Wisdom,  degenerated  into  the 
harem  of  a  turbaned  Turk  ;  the  destruction,  which 
the  explosion  of  a  powder-magazine  commenced, 
was  increased  by  the  bombardment  of  Morosini  and 
his  Venetians.  Then  followed  a  period  of  careless- 
ness and  neglect ;  the  priceless  sculptures  were 
targets  for  the  heedless  Turks,  and  might  have 
been  utterly  destroyed  had  not  Lord  Elgin,  Byron's 
Vandal,  carried  them  away  into  safer  keeping. 
And  now,  where  once  the  Turk  was  supreme,  there 
reigns  the  German  archaeologist,  who  is  as  remote 
from  the  simple  faith  of  the  Pagan  Pausanias  as 
was  the  Moslem  soldier.  In  fact,  the  last  sad  in- 
dignity has  overtaken  what  once  was  a  living  cita- 
del, and  temple  and  tower,  spared  demolition,  have 


become  so  many  specimens  in  a  vast  museum.  The 
specimens  are  cared  for,  it  is  true,  and  reconstructed 
by  the  scholarship  that  can  pierce  many  mysteries. 
The  scholar  of  today   understands  their  meaning 
and  purpose  as  well,  perhaps,  as  the  Athenians  who 
passed  them  by  in  idle  gaiety  of  heart.     The  most 
crabbed   inscription   is  deciphered  and  explained ; 
the  scantiest  indication  of  a  column  is  sufficient  for 
the  reconstruction  of  a  temple.     But  even  a  temple 
is  half  dead  without   its  worshippers,  and  when 
once  the  life  of  Athens  ceased,  the  Acropolis  was 
no  more  than  a  body  without  a  soul.     But  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  the  citadel  of  Athens  was  still 
animated,  and  you  read  his  work  with  the  respect 
due  to  one  who  has  known  an  experience  which 
can  never  be  yours.     After  all,  no  guide-book  has 
been  written  since  which  is  likely  to  remain,  after 
seventeen  centuries,    a   unique  treasury  of  fable, 
history  and  criticism ;  and  surely  thus  Pausanias 
deserves  the  learning  and  skill  Mr.  Frazer  has  de- 
voted to  him,  with  an  untiring  thoroughness  which 
proves  how  ill-judged  is  the  common  reproach  that 
modern  work  is  done  only  for  the  day.     And  as  for 
the  subject  of  so  much  labor,  his  own  conclusion 
justifies  his  many  difficult  wanderings.     *'  Many  a 
wondrous  sight  may  be  seen,"  wrote  he,  **  and  not 
a  few  tales  of  wonder  may  be  heard  in  Greece ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  which  the  blessing  of  God  rests 
in  so  full  a  measure  as  the  rites  of  Eleusis  and  the 
Olympic  games."     The  worst  is,  that,  being  initi- 
ate, he  is  silent,  as  in  duty  bound,  concerning  the 
mysteries,  and  that  you  can  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
Olympic  games  more  intimately  in  one  ode  of  Pin- 
dar than  in  all  Pausanias'  faithful  record  of  innu- 
merable competitors  and  their  forgotten  triumphs. 

Charles  Whibi^ey. 
* 

A  Forgotten  Poet. 

Astronomers  tell  us  of  stars  that  suddenly  blaze 
out  in  the  clear  heavens  and  surpass  the  brightest 
planets  in  their  brilliancy  and  splendor,  but  which, 
after  having  been  for  a  brief  period  the  wonder  and 
admir.ation  of  the  world,  gradually  fade  away  until 
scarcely  discernible.  So  sometimes  an  author  writes 
a  successful  book,  and  suddenly  becomes  the  idol 
of  the  people,  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  surpassing 
in  popularity  authors  of  far  greater  merit ;  but, 
after  enjoying  for  a  time  the  favor  of  sovereigns 
and  the  applause  of  the  populace,  he  is  thrown 
aside  for  the  next  new  favorite,  and  is  soon  lost  in 
a  neglect  as  unaccountable  as  his  former  popularity. 
John  Lyly,  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  is  a  striking 
example  of  the  truth  of  the  saying,  **The  glory  of 
this  age  is  the  scorn  of  the  next."  The  favorite  of 
Elizabeth's  court,  placed  by  his  contemporaries  be- 
fore Shakspere,  Spenser  and  Chapman,  his  first 
work,  "Euphues,"  enjoyed  a  popularity  accorded  to 
but  few  books.     Gradually,  however,  his  influence 
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and  popularity  began  to  wane,  and  in  1777  Berken- 
hout  probably  expressed  the  public  sentiment  when 
he  termed  the  book  '*  a  most  contemptible  piece  of 
affectation  and  nonsense."  Now,  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  Lyly  is  just  beginning  to  assume  his  true 
place  in  English  literature,  and  his  services  in  de- 
veloping the  harmony  and  euphony  of  our  language 
are  first  being  recognized.  Before  considering  his 
works  let  us  take  a  brief  survey  of  his  life. 

John  Lyly  was  born  in  Kent  in  1553,  eleven  years 
before  the  birth  of  Shakspere.  Of  his  family  and 
early  life  we  know  nothing.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  entered  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  matriculat- 
ing as  pUbii  filius.  He  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  a  very  diligent  student  while  at  college.  An- 
thony-a-Wood  says  that  he  was  '*  always  averse  to 
the  crabbed  studies  of  logic  and  philosophy.  For 
so  it  was  that  his  genie,  being  naturally  bent  to  the 
pleasant  paths  of  poetry  (as  if  Apollo  had  given  to 
him  a  wreath  of  his  own  bays,  without  snatching 
or  struggling),  did,  in  a  manner,  neglect  academi- 
cal studies,  yet  not  so  much  but  that  he  took  the 
degrees  in  arts,  that  of  master  being  completed  in 
i575»  at  which  time  as  he  was  esteemed  at  the  uni- 
versity a  noted  wit,  so  afterwards  in  the  court  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  where  he  was  also  reputed  a  rare 
poet,  witty,  comical  and  facetious." 

In  1574,  while  yet  in  college,  Lyly  wrote  a  Latin 
letter  to  Lord  Burleigh,  begging  him  to  use  his  in- 
fluence with  the  Queen  to  secure  him  a  fellowship. 
This  application  was  unsuccessful,  but  Burleigh 
took  Lyly  under  his  patronage,  and  until  1584  the 
poet  was  probably  a  member  of  his  household.  In 
1578,  being  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  Lyly  wrote 
his  first  work,  **Euphues,  the  Anatomic  of  Wit,** 
and  two  years  later  he  followed  this  with  **  Euphues 
and  his  England.*'  These  books  immediately  made 
him  famous,  and  in  1584  he  removed  to  the  court 
of  **  good  Queen  Bess.**  His  chief  occupation  here 
was  play-writing,  and  his  heart  was  set  on  the 
office  of  Master  of  Revels,  a  position,  however,  to 
which  he  never  attained.  His  first  play  was  **  The 
Woman  in  the  Moone,'*  written  in  blank  verse,  and 
presenting  few  of  the  peculiarities  that  afterward 
distinguished  his  style.  Before  1589  Lyly  had 
written  nine  plays,  many  of  which  were  not  only 
presented  at  court,  but  were  also  acted  in  the  pub- 
lic theaters.  All  of  these  plays  were  very  popular, 
and  Queen  Elizabeth  made  our  author  many  prom- 
ises, but  in  1590,  and  again  three  years  later,  we 
find  him  complaining  because  these  promises  have 
not  been  performed. 

In  his  second  petition  he  thus  laments  her  faith- 
lessness :  **  Thirteen  years  your  highness*  servant, 
but  yet  nothing.  Twenty  friends  that  though  they 
saye  they  wil  be  sure,  I  find  them  sure  to  be  slowe. 
A  thousand  hopes,  but  all  nothing;  a  hundred 
promises,  but  yet  nothing.  .  .  .  My  last  will 
is  shorter  than  my  invencion  ;  but  three  legacies — 


patience    to    my    creditors,    melancholic    without 
measure  to  my  friends,  and  beggerie  without  shame 

to  jpy  family.** 

**Oh,  how  wretched 
Is  that  poor  man  that  hangs  on  princes'  favors ! " 

Soon  after  this  he  appears  to  have  left  the  court, 
but  of  the  circumstances    of   his    life    after    this 
nothing  is  known.     The  next   notice  we  have  of 
him  is  a  brief  entry  in  the  register  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, under  the  date 

"  Nov,  30,  1606,  John  Lylie,  gent.,  was  buried." 

Thus  briefly  is  recorded  the  end  of  one  who  was 
the  idol  and  glory  of  Elizabeth's  court,  and  the 
most  popular  author  of  his  time. 

Before  treating  of  his  works  more  particularly  it 
will  be  of  value  to  notice  the  chief  peculiarities  of 
his  style.  The  first  peculiarity  that  strikes  us  is 
one  of  form — his  continuous  use  of  balanced  con- 
struction and  verbal  antithesis.  Sentence  is  bal- 
anced with  sentence,  word  with  word,  and  even 
letter  with  letter,  for  alliteration  is  one  of  our 
author's  delights.     Witness  the  following  : 

**I  am  neither  so  suspitious  to  mistrust  your 
good  will,  nor  so  sottish  to  mislike  your  good  coun- 
sayle,  as  I  am  therefore  to  thanke  you  for  the  first, 
so  it  standes  me  upon  to  thinke  better  on  the  lat- 
ter.** 

This  produces  a  smooth  effect,  and  lends  a 
peculiar  sweetness  to  his  sentence,  which,  however, 
soon  grows  tiresome  on  account  of  its  monotony. 
Even  in  tragic  parts  he  maintains  his  balanced  con- 
struction, and  we  look  in  vain  for  the  strong  bursts 
of  rage  of  Shakspere' s  **Lear**  or  the  agonized 
utterances  of  Marlowe's  **Faustus.*'  In  no  place 
does  Lyly  break  away  from  the  fetters  of  his  style, 
nowhere  is  he  free  and  natural.  His  lions  roar 
like  sucking  doves.  Puns  and  verbal  quibbles,  the 
natural  outgrowth  of  such  a  style,  are  introduced 
in  the  most  inopportune  places,  a  fault  which 
Shakspere  also  has,  and  which  possibly  he  caught 
from  Lyly. 

The  next  peculiarity  to  be  noticed  is  Lyly's  clas- 
sicism. All  of  his  plays,  with  the  exception  of 
* 'Mother  Bombie,'*  are  classical  in  their  origin,  and 
the  characters  have  classical  names.  Classical  allu- 
sions are  abundant  in  his  works,  and  one  suggests 
another,  and  this  yet  another,  in  such  a  way  that 
he  sometimes  nearly  loses  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course. A  classical  quotation  is,  according  to  his 
idea,  always  appropriate,  and  it  has  been  observed 
that  all  of  his  characters,  from  the  prince  to  the 
lowest  serving-man,  are  familiar  with  Virgil,  Hor- 
ace and  other  classical  writers. 

But  the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  his  style  is 
**the  employment  of  a  species  of  fabulous  or  un- 
natural natural  philosophy,  in  which  the  existence 
of  certain  animals,  vegetables  and  minerals  is  pre- 
sumed, in  order  to  afford  similes  and  illustrations.'* 
Instead  of  fitting  his  similes  to  the  existing  order 
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of  things,  he  takes  the  obverse  method,  and 
changes  the  whole  created  world  to  conform  to  his 
similes.  "Polyphus  is  ever  of  the  color  of  the 
stone  it  sticketh  to."  **  The  bird  of  Paradise  lives 
on  air,  and  dies  if  she  touch  the  earth."  "Sala- 
niints,  a  peculiar  kind  of  flower,  are  white  in  the 
morning,  red  at  noon  and  purple  at  night."  **  The 
ostrich  plucks  out  her  bad  feathers  and  bums  them." 

Keeping  well  in  mind  these  peculiarities  of  Lyly's 
style,  which  may  be  found  on  almost  every  page  he 
has  written,  let  us  now  take  a  more  particular  view 
of  his  works.  His  first  work,  "Euphues,  the  An- 
atomic of  Wit,"  was  published  in  1579,  and  passed 
through  six  editions  in  two  years,  which  betokens 
a  popularity  enjoj'ed  by  few,  if  an}',  other  books. 
It  is  the  story  of  a  young  Athenian,  **Euphues," 
living  in  Naples,  and  it  treats  of  friendship,  love, 
education  and  religion.  Appended  to  the  book  are 
letters  on  bearing  bereavement  and  exile  with 
Chtistian  fortitude,  and  on  the  conduct  of  life.  The 
continuation,  *'Euphues  and  his  England,"  is  a 
narrative  of  **  Euphues'  "  journey  into  England,  and 
was  designed  to  teach  Englishmen  then  seeking 
pleasure  and  adventure  abroad  the  beauties  and 
merits  of  their  own  island.  The  two  books  are 
closely  related,  and  may  be  considered  as  one.  Of 
the  chief  characteristics  of  his  style  we  have 
already  spoken.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  be- 
cause the  style  is  so  meretricious  the  sentiments  are 
likewise  poor.  It  is  common  sense  masquerading 
in  the  fantastical  garb  of  folly.  His  moral  is  always 
good,  and  his  advice  excellent.  His  language  is 
chaste,  and  in  point  of  morality  he  stands  vastly 
above  any  poet  or  playwright  of  his  age.  He  says 
in  the  preface  of  **Euphues,"  **This  I  have  dili- 
gently observed,  that  there  shall  be  nothing  found 
that  may  offend  the  chast  mind  with  unseemly 
tearmes  or  uncleanly  talke."  He  is  at  times  a 
vigorous  satirist  and  reformer,  and  ridicules  the 
courtiers  for  preferring  the  French  fashions  before 
those  of  their  own  country.  He  is  a  devout  be- 
liever in  God,  and  in  one  place  says,  *'  There  is  no 
man  so  savage  in  whom  resteth  not  this  divine  par- 
ticle, that  there  is  an  omnipotent,  eternall,  and 
divine  mover,  which  may  be  called  God."  Charles 
Kingsley  wishes  for  no  better  proof  of  the  noble- 
ness and  virtue  of  the  Elizabethan  age  than  the 
fact  that  **Euphues"  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
**  Arcadia"  were  the  two  popular  romances  of  the 
day. 

In  writing  his  plays,  Lyly  adopted  and  popular- 
ized George  Gascoigne's  innovation  of  writing 
plays  in  prose.  Lyly  wrote  nine  plays,  and  seven 
of  these  are  in  prose,  one  in  blank  verse,  and  one 
in  rhyme.  In  his  plays  we  see  the  germs  of  those 
sparkling,  witty  dialogues  which  we  so  enjoy  in 
Shakspere's  comedies.  For  the  most  part  his  plays 
are  totally  deficient  in  plot,  being  little  more  than 
dramatized  anecdotes,   flimsy  in  construction  and 


poor  in  execution.  "Endymion"  and  "Midas*' 
are  elaborate  political  allegories — ^the  former  repre- 
senting the  disgrace  brought  upon  the  Earl  of 
I/cicester  for  clandestinely  marrying  the  Countess 
of  Sheffield,  while  at  the  same  time  seeking  the 
hand  of  Elizabeth ;  and  the  latter  depicts  the 
troubles  experienced  by  Philip  I.  in  establishing 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Spain.  The  only 
one  of  Lyly's  plays  which  has  a  plot  worthy  of  the 
name  is  '*  Mother  Bombie,"  which  has  a  very  skill- 
fully entangled  plot,  founded  on  mistaken  identity. 
But  it  is  in  his  songs  that  I^yly's  poetic  talent  is 
best  shown.  Taine  says,  "  Lyly,  so  fantastic  that 
he  seems  to  write  purposely  in  defiance  of  common 
sense,  is  at  times  a  genuine  poet,  a  singer,  a  man 
capable  of  rapture,  akin  to  Spenser  and  Shakspere." 
Lyly's  songs  occur  in  his  plays,  and  are,  unfortu- 
nately, short,  and  few  in  number.  Most  of  them 
are  light,  pretty  love  songs  that  have  been  com- 
pared to  the  well-known  lyrics  of  Herrick.  "Cupid 
and  My  Campaspe,"  from  Lyly's  first  play,  "Al- 
exander and  Campaspe,"  is  the  best  known  of  his 
songs,  and  is  so  good  that  I  have  ventured  to  quote 
it  entire.  Alexander  having  fallen  in  love  with 
Campaspe,  engages  Apelles  to  paint  her  portrait. 
Apelles  does  so,  and  falls  in  love  with  the  fair 
Theban,  and  sings  the  following  song  in  her  praise  : 

CUPID  AND  MY  CAMPASPE. 

"  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playd 
At  cardes  for  kisses,  Cupid  payd ; 
He  stakes  his  Quiver,  Bow  and  Arrows, 
His  mother's  doves,  and  teeme  of  sparrows, 
I/x>ses  them,  too ;  then  down  he  throwes 
The  corrall  of  his  lippe,  the  rose 
Growing  on's  cheek  (but  none  knows  how). 
With  these  the  cristall  of  his  Brow, 
And  then  the  dimple  of  his  chinne. 
All  these  did  my  Campaspe  winne. 
At  last  he  set  her  both  his  eyes ; 
She  won,  and  Cupid  blind  did  rise. 

O,  Love  !  has  she  done  this  to  Thee  ? 

What  shall  (Alas !)  become  of  Mee  !  *' 

As  may  readily  be  supposed,  a  work  so  popular 
as  '*Huphues"  was,  and  possessing  such  marked 
peculiarities,  exerted  great  influence  on  contem- 
poraneous literature.  Lyly  was  praised  and  copied 
by  nearly  all  of  the  writers  of  his  time.  Other 
writers  took  up  the  subject  of  **  Euphues,*'  and  in 
1590  Lodge  published  **Rosalynde,  Euphues' 
Golden  Legacie,'*  which  is  the  foundation  of  Shaks- 
pere's  **  As  You  Like  It."  Not  only  in  writings 
was  Lyly*s  influence  felt,  but  the  conversation  in 
Elizabeth's  court  was  modeled  on  the  patterns  found 
in  **Euphues."  Blount,  writing  about  twenty-five 
years  after  Lyly's  death,  thus  testifies  to  our 
author's  influence  and  popularity:  '*Our  Nation 
are  in  his  debt  for  a  new  English  which  hee  taught 
them.  *Euphues  and  his  England'  first  began 
that  language.  All  our  Ladies  were  then  his 
Schollers ;  and  that  beauty  in  Court  which  could 
not  parley  Euphueisme,  was  as  little  regarded  as 
she  which  now  there  speaks  not  French." 
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There  were  a  few  authors  sufi&ciently  clear-sighted 
to  see  the  evils  of  this  fantastical  style,  and  in  1627 
Drayton  praises  Sidney  for  reducing — 

"  Our  tongue  from  Lillie's  writing  then  in  use  : 
Talking  of  Stones,  Stars,  Plants,  of  Fishes,  Flyes, 
Playing  with  words,  and  idle  Similes, 
As  the  English  Apes  and  very  Zanies  be 
Of  everything  that  they  doe  heare  and  see ; 
So,  imitating  his  ridiculous,  tricks. 
They  spake  and  writ  all  like  meere  lunatiques.'' 

Shakspere,  in  *  *  Love's  Labor  Lost, '  *  and  Ben  John- 
son in  **  Every  Man  Out  of  His  Humor,**  ridiculed 
euphuism,  but  at  the  same  time  they  imitated  it. 
Shakspere  more  particularly  seems  well  acquainted 
with  Lyly's  works,  and,  Hallam  thinks,  has  often 
caught  the  euphuistic  style  when  he  did  not  intend 
to  ridicule  it,  especially  in  some  speeches  of  Hamlet, 
And  not  only  has  Shakspere  imitated  euphuism, 
but  in  many  cases  he  has  directly  conveyed,  as  the 
wise  call  it,  sentiments  from  Lyly's  works  to  his 
own  pages.  Many  examples  could  be  adduced,  but 
a  single  one  must  sufiBce.  Lyly  wrote,  in  Campaspe : 
*'  Is  the  war-like  sound  of  the  drum  and  trump 
turned  to  the  soft  noise  of  lyre  and  lute^ — the 
neighing  of  barbed  steeds,  whose  lowdness  filled 
the  aire  with  terrour,  and  whose  breathes  dimmed 
the  sun  with  smoake,  converted  to  delicate  tunes 
and  amorous  glances  ?*'  Who  can  doubt  that  these 
opening  lines  of  Richard  III,  were  copied  directly 
from  this  ? 

'*  Our  stem  alarums  chans^ed  to  merry  meetings, 
Our  dieadful  marches  to  delightful  measures. 
Grim-visa^ed  war  hath  smoothed  his  wrinkled  front ; 
And  now,  mstead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds. 
To  fright  the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries. 
He  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady's  chamber 
To  the  lascivious  pleasing  of  a  lute." 

We  thus  see  that  Lyly*s  influence  on  contempo- 
raneous literature  was  by  no  means  contemptible, 
and  one  critic  even  thinks  that  to  him  our  lan- 
guage owes  much  of  its  present  smoothness. 

In  bidding  farewell  to  Lyly  we  know  of  no  way  to 
leave  a  better  impression  of  the  man  and  his  work 
than  by  quoting  a  part  of  his  advice  to  young  men, 
which  bears  quite  a  resemblance,  by  the  way,  to 
Polonius'  advice  to  his  son  : 

*  *  Descend  into  thine  own  conscience  and  con- 
sider with  thyselfe  the  great  difference  between 
staring  and  starke  blynde,  witte  and  wisdome,  love 
and  lust.  Be  merry,  but  with  modistie  ;  be  sober, 
but  not  too  sullen  ;  be  valyaunt,  but  not  too  ven- 
turous ;  let  thy  attire  bee  comely,  but  not  too 
costly  ;  thy  dyet  wholesome,  but  not  too  excessive  ; 
use  pastime,  as  the  word  importeth,  to  passe  the 
time  in  honest  recreation  ;  mistrust  no  man  without 
cause  ;  neither  be  ye  credulous  without  proofe ;  be 
not  lyght  to  follow  each  man's  opinion,  nor  obsti- 
nate to  stand  in  thine  own  conceipt.  Serve  God, 
love  God,  feare  God,  and  God  will  so  bless  thee,  as 
ey ther  thy  heart  canne  wish  or  thy  friends  desire ; 
and  so  I  eude  my  counsaile,  beseeching  thee  to 
begin  to  follow  it.*' 

Wii,i.iAM  D.  Armks  in  Cali/omian  Magazine. 


Boyish  Side  of  Aubrey  Beardsley. 

The  name  of  this  wonderful  and  precocious 
young  artist,  who  in  spite  of  his  premature  death 
has  revealed  new  possibilities  for  an  art  conceived 
as  pure  line,  calls  up  in  the  minds  of  most  readers  a 
conception  of  a  thoroughly  unwholesome  and 
abnormal  personality.  It  is  interesting  to  compare 
with  this  impression  the  following  sympathetic 
sketch  of  the  artist  from  the  pen  of  Henry  Har- 
land  (^The  Academy,  December  10,  1899): 

'*I  wonder  whether  people  who  know  Aubrey 
Beardsley  only  through  his  work  ever  realize  how 
young  he  was.  When  the  world  first  began  to  talk 
of  him — when  Mr.  Pennell  first  wrote  of  him  in 
the  Studio,  and  Mr.  Dent  undertook  the  publication 
of  his  first  book,  the  '  Morte  d*  Arthur* — Aubrey 
was  not  yet  one-and- twenty.  He  was  barely  five- 
and-twenty  when  he  died.  And  at  the  moment  of 
his  utmost  celebrity,  when  the  world  was  talking 
loudest  of  him,  during  the  winter  of  1894-95,  he 
was  twenty-two. 

**  For  my  part,  I  could  only  think  of  him,  I  can 
only  remember  him,  as  a  boy.  Oh,  a  marvelously 
precocious  boy,  a  boy  who  had  read,  observed, 
reflected — a  boy  (as  a  great  critic  said  of  him)  who 
had  found  a  *  short  cut'  to  the  mastery  of  his  art — 
a  boy  of  genius  indeed,  but  still  a  boy,  and  a  sin- 
gularly bright,  frank,  boyish  boy  at  that.  He  had 
all  a  boy's  freshness,  enthusiasm,  exuberance,  all  a 
boy's  eagerness  and  relish  for  the  fun  and  the 
romance  and  the  pleasantness  of  life.  His  enjoy- 
ment  of  things — his  enjoyment  of  books,  pictures, 
music,  of  the  opera,  the  play ;  his  enjoyment  of 
London  and  Paris,  of  the  London  streets  and  the 
Paris  streets,  their  beauty,  their  action  and  sugges- 
tion ;  his  enjoyment  of  people,  of  conversation,  of 
human  sympathy  and  intercourse ;  his  enjoyment 
of  his  own  gifts,  his  own  achievements,  and  of  his 
success,  the  recognition  he  had  won — it  was  boyish, 
boyish  ;  it  was  fresh  and  young  and  eager.  He 
had  a  boy's  curiosity,  a  boy's  craving  for  adventure, 
experience  and  a  boy's  capacity  for  seeing  the 
elements  of  adventure  in  the  simplest  doings — that 
is  to  say,  a  boy's  imagination.  A  little  dinner  at  a 
restaurant,  an  hour  spent  in  a  cafe— nay,  even  a 
ride  on  the  top  of  an  omnibus,  or  a  walk  in  Kens- 
ington Gardens — held,  for  his  unspoiled  imagina- 
tion, the  elements  of  adventure.  Taking  his  house 
in  Cambridge  street,  furnishing  and  decorating  it — 
that  was  a  great  adventure.  Starting  the  *  Yellow 
Book,*  with  me,  and  afterward  the  *  Savoy'  with 
Arthur  Symonds — those  were  tremendous,  breath- 
less adventures.  And  he  had  a  boy's  fondness  for 
a  *  lark,'  a  boy's  playfulness,  mischief.  He  loved  a 
romp,  a  masquerade,  a  harmless  practical  joke. 
One  evening  I  was  seated  in  my  study,  when  the 
servant  brought  a  visiting-card,  on  which  was 
written,  *Miss  Tibbett  and  Master  Tibbett.'  I 
went  into  the  drawing-room,  and  there  was  Miss 
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Beardsley  with  a  tall  boy  in  an  Eton  jacket.  The 
tall  boy  in  the  Eton  jacket— Master  Tibbett,  if  you 
please — was  Aubrey,  jubilant,  laughing  for  delight 
in  his  own  prank. 

**  He  had  a  boy's  playfulness,  mischievousness. 
And  when  I  hear  honest  folk  deploring,  horror- 
struck,  the  quality  in  his  work  which  it  has  been 
the  fashion  somewhat  cheaply  to  describe  as  *deca- 
dent' — when  I  hear  them  crying  out,  *Ah,  yes, 
monstrous  clever,  certainly  ;  but  so  immoral,  so 
depraved  !' — I,  who  knew  the  boy,  can  only  shake 
my  head  and  smile.     For  I  know  that  what  they 

•  hold  up  their  hands  at,  as  depraved,  immoral,  was 
nothing  more  than  the  mischievous  humor,  or  if 
you  like,  the  deviltry,  of  the  boy— who,  boylike, 
loved  to  give  Solemnity  a  shock.  I  do  not  say 
that  it  would  not  have  been  better  if,  in  his  work,  he 
had  restrained  this  mischievous  humor  ;  but  I  do  say 
that  it  was  nothing  wjrse  than  mischievous  humor. 

,  If  Aubrey  had  lived,  he  would  have  restrained  it ; 
or,  rather,  he  would  have  outgrown  it,  he  would 
have  left  it  behind  him.  He  would  have  sown  his 
wild  oats,  and  had  done  with  them. 

**  For  the  man  in  Aubrey  Beardsley,  the  man  as 
distinguished  from  the  boy,  the  man  the  boy  was 
developing  into — had  developed  into  during  the 
last  sad  year  of  his  life — was  a  man  of  very  deep 
and  serious  feelings,  of  very  high  and  earnest  aims. 
Aubrey  Beardsley* s  temperament  was  essentially 
the  religious  temperament.  A  hundred  times,  in  a 
hundred  ways,  one  felt  that  this  was  so ;  one 
would  even  tell  him  to  his  face  that  it  was  so — ^at 
which  he  would  perhaps  laugh  a  little,  quietly, 
gently,  a  laugh  that  was  by  no  means  a  disavowal. 
And  just  at  the  threshold  of  the  last  sad  year,  he 
acknowledged  that  it  was  so  ;  he  became  a  Catholic. 
He  became  beautifully,  serenely  devout — not  in 
any  morbid  or  effeminate  sense,  but  in  the  right 
sense,  the  wholesome,  manly  sense.  His  heart,  his 
life  were  filled  with  the  joy  and  the  love  it  is  the 
merit  of  the  Supreme  faith  to  bestow.  In  all  his 
wretched  bodily  suffering,  at  Bournemouth,  at 
Dieppe,  and  in  the  end  at  Mentone,  he  had  that  to 
help  him." 

In  the  space  of  a  very  short  time  three  Beardsley 
books  are  upon  us.  Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  has 
written  an  appreciative  monograph ;  Mr.  Robert 
Ross  has  prefixed  *  *  The  Eulogy  of  Aubrey  Beards- 
ley*' to  a  new  edition  of  Ben  Jonson's  **  Volpone." 
illustrated  by  half  a  dozen  of  the  artistes  drawings  ; 
and  a  collection  of  Beardsley's  pictures  is  being 
published  with  a  critical  introduction  by  Mr. 
Marillier. 


One  of  the  **  Immortals.  "—**I  asked  a  postman 
for  Victor  Hugo's  house,"  says  M.  Claretie.  **The 
answer  was:  '  Must  live  in  lodgings,  else  I  should 
know  him.' " 


Some  Recent  Literature  in  France- 
Mr.  Edmund  Gosse,  in  a  casual  summary  of  what 
is  being  read  and  written  in  Paris  at  this  moment, 
is  struck  by  the  small  place  taken  by  poetry,  his- 
tory and  biography,  and  he  sees  in  this  literary 
barrenness  a  result  of  the  distracting  elements  at 
work  in  the  domestic  policy  of  France.  The  French 
novel  he  finds  in  a  very  curious  transitional  state, 
the  old  standards  of  fiction  disappearing  and  the 
new  not  yet  crystallized.  The  immediate  result  of 
this  change  is  an  extraordinary  anarchy  of  taste, 
which  obscures  the  trend  of  narrative  art.  After 
speaking  of  a  new  writer,  M.  Lucien  Muhlfeld,  and 
the  academician,  M.  Andre  Theuriet,  Mr.  Gosse 
goes  on  to  say  {The  Contemporary  Review^ 
December): 

**  These  are  in  the  conservative  camp;  on  the 
other  hand,  the  young  novelists  outdo  one  another 
in  studies  either  of  barbaric  violence  or  else  of  gross 
and  abject  egotism — ^revolt  against  civilized  preju- 
dice, and  a  profound  clinical  examination  of  the 
*  Moi,'  being  the  two  themes  on  which  the  variants 
are  mostly  rung.  These  sketchy,  experimental 
books,  which  often  stand  scarcely  within  the  recog- 
nized frontiers  of  fiction,  sometimes  present  features 
of  a  curious  intellectual  subtlety,  but  are  usually  of 
a  kind  not  safely  to  be  recommended  to  Anglo- 
Saxon  readers.  Subjects  the  discussion  of  which 
in  a  scientific  treatise  is  here  forbidden  by  law,  are 
commonly  treated  as  matters  of  entertainment  by 
the  very  latest  school  of  young  Parisian  novelists. 
It  would  be  narrow-minded  to  attribute  this  to 
inherent  viciousness,  but  it  certainly  points  to  a 
danger  in  that  furious  hatred  of  *the  obvious* 
which  is  the  central  cult  of  the  school.     .     .     . 

**  The  French  are  often  charged  with  being  imper- 
vious to  exotic  influences,  but,  I  believe,  very 
unjustly.  A  large  section  in  Paris,  as  indeed  in 
London,  thinks  nothing  good  that  is  not  home- 
made. But  TurgeneflF  and  Tolstoi  were  known  in 
France  long  before  they  were  heard  of  in  England, 
and  so,  in  later  times,  were  D'Annunzio  and  Sieu- 
kiewicz.  To-day  English  readers  are  totally  unac- 
quainted with  the  extraordinary  Swedish  novelist, 
dramatist,  alchemist  and  atheist,  August  Strind- 
berg,  yet  in  France  not  only  has  he  a  large  follow- 
ing, but  he  exercises  a  positive  influehce.  As 
Strindberg,  if  not  read  in  Swedish,  must  be  read 
in  French,  I  mention  here  that  two  new  books  of 
his  have  been  published  in  Paris  this  winter,  *  Axel 
Borg'  {Mercure  de  France) ^  a  novel,  and  *  Inferno* 
{Meraire  de  France),  a  study  in  autobiography.  It 
is  useless  to  deny  to  Strindberg  something  like 
genius ;  he  is  amazingly  vivid,  agitating  and  per- 
sonal. But  his  mind  works  in  tortuous  and  bestial 
paths ;  he  is  a  sort  of  intellectual  Ishmaelite,  a 
skeptical  egotist  whose  hand  is  against  every  insti- 
tution. His  trade,  apart  from  authorship,  appears 
to    be    that    of    a    mathematician    and    chemist; 
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his  foible  is  loathing  and  contempt  for  woman,  in 
whom  like  a  medieval  monk,  he  sees  the  devil 
incarnate.  '  Axel  Borg'  is  a  striking  story  of  an 
inspector  of  fisheries,  the  wisest  and  most  disagree- 
able of  men,  who  goes  out  to  a  dreary  island  in  the 
Baltic  and  falls  in  love  with  a  girl,  but  will  not 
marry  her  because  she  can  not  be  induced  to  confess 
that  Woman  is  at  all  points  inferior  to  Man.  At  the 
close  of  the  book  he  goes  mad.  There  is  insanity  in 
all  of  Strindberg's  books.  *Inferno*  is  simply  a  jour- 
nal of  part  of  the  author's  life,  and  shows  him  a 
sufferer  from  megalomania,  and  from  the  mania  of 
persecution,  and  from  the  belief  that  people  are 
trying  to  destroy  him  by  electricity.  It  is  a  record 
of  wretchedness  and  superstition  and  squalor  told 
by  a  maniac  who  is  a  positive  Lucifer  of  the  intel- 
lect. Yet  parts  of  this  shocking  book  are  interesting; 
the  author  retains,  even  in  the  ruin  of  his  brain,  a 
marvelous  grip  on  the  attention,  and  the  close  of 
the  narrative  is  almost  admirable.  As  I  write  these 
lines  another  fragment  of  Strindberg*s  autobiog. 
raphy  appears  in  Stockholm,  *  To  Damascus,'  in 
which  he  seems,  like  Huysmans  and  so  many 
others,  to  be  finding  his  way  through  the  horrors 
and  agitations  of  an  outcast  life  to  the  haven  of 
Rome.  Strindberg  is  certainly  the  most  remarkable 
creative  talent  started  by  the  philosophy  of  Niet- 
szche,  and  this  may  account  for  his  influence  over 
a  certain  class  of  minds  in  France." 

The  historian  of  the  future,  says  Mr.  Gosse,  will 
see  in  the  extraordinary  condition  of  imaginative 
literature  in  France  at  the  close  of  this  century  the 
influence  of  the  Goncourts.  It  is  they  who  have 
destroyed  the  authority  of  criticism,  and  have 
reduced  the  younger  writers  to  make  a  blind  appeal 
to  sensation  rather  than  to  judgment.  The  literary 
catchwords  of  the  day — non-imitatian^  la  person- 
nalit€  stride^  Pegeaistne  ariisHque — are  the  legacy  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt. 

"Uncle  Tom's    Cabin    as  a  Defense  of 

Slavery. 

When  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  appeared  nearly  fifty 
years  ago,  the  Southern  press  received  it  with  rage 
and  scorn.  It  might  be  expected  that  the  Southern 
writers  would  now  view  the  novel  with  moderation, 
but  they  go  further  than  that.  *'L.  L.  V.,"  a 
writer  in  T%e  Sunny  South  (Atlanta),  makes  the 
assertion  that  in  one  hundred  years  from  now 
**  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin'*  will  actually  be  considered  a 
defense  of  slaveholding  as  it  existed  in  our  Southern 
States.     Here  is  the  argument : 

**  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  one  of  our  Southern 
writers  is  not  wrong  when  he  expresses  the  persua- 
sion that  to  discriminating  readers  of  the  next  cen- 
turo  *  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin*  will  appear  as  a  defense 
rather  than  an  attack  upon  slavery  as  it  existed 
here  in  the  South.     It  decribes  in  truth  a  state  of 


society  in  which  there  prevailed  as  large  a  share  of 
happiness  as  existed  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 
It  portrayed  a  relation  between  the  employers  and 
employed  which  begot  more  confidence  and  mutual 
good-will  than  has  ever  existed  between  these 
classes  elsewhere.  It  describes  the  masters  not  as 
generally,  harsh,  unmerciful  tyrants,  but  as  culti- 
vating a  tender  care  for  those  whom  Providence  had 
made  their  dependents.  Mr.  Shelby,  Tom's  first 
master,  was  a  noble  Christian  gentleman,  such  as 
might  have  been  found  anywhere  in  our  Southland. 
St.  Clare,  while  not  so  noble  a  type  of  manhood, 
was  not  a  tyrant.  These  were  white  men  who  had 
been  brought  up  to  the  characteristics  which  slavery 
engendered  in  the  master  class.  They  are  brought 
in  striking  contrast  with  Legree,  a  native  of  Ver- 
mont, who,  when  he  became  a  slaveholder,  valued 
his  negroes  simply  for  the  money  they  could  make, 
and  cared  nought  for  their  comfort  or  for  their  morals. 
While  presenting  Uncle  Tom  as  a  man  of  honesty 
and  firm  in  his  maintenance  of  his  principles,  she 
is  not  guilty  of  any  violation  of  truth.  Slaves  on 
many  of  our  plantations  could  have  sat  for  the 
picture.  Instead  of  showing,  as  was  no  doubt  the 
purpose  of  the  author,  that  slavery  degraded  its 
subjects,  the  presentation  of  such  specimens  as 
Tom,  George  Harris  and  Eliza  most  signally  proves 
that  it  had  the  contrary  effect.  Every  person  in 
the  whole  story  who  wins  largely  upon  the  affec- 
tions of  the  reader  was  brought  up  amid  the 
environments  of  slavery,  while  those  from  the 
region  where  hostility  to  this  institution  prevailed 
have  something  about  them  repellant.  It  is  not  a 
little  strange  that  this  author,  gifted  as  she 
unquestionably  was,  should  have  presented  a  picture 
of  a  state  of  things  fi'om  which  future  ages  will  draw 
an  inference  so  different  from  that  which  she  de- 
signed. It  may  be,  however,  that  she  wrote  under 
the  influence  of  an  inspiration  that  forced  her  to  tell 
the  truth,  and  that  truth  was  that  African  slavery 
as  it  existed  here  in  the  South  was  the  most  satis- 
factory adjustment  of  the  opposing  claims  of  capital 
and  labor  that  ever  has  been  known." 

In  one  of  Bret  Harte's  clever  parodies  of  the 
French,  he  tells  a  story  in  words  something  like 
these :  Three  gamins  were  playing  in  the  streets  of 
Paris.  A  priest  passed  by.  "  There  goes  a  priest,*' 
cried  one ;  *  *  look  out  for  your  eggs  and  your  chick- 
ens ! '  *  Then  the  priest,  hearing  the  words,  knelt 
down  and  prayed  for  the  boys.  But,  upon  reflec- 
tion, he  was  convinced  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  boys,  but  of  their  parents.  He  knelt  down  the 
second  time  and  prayed  for  the  boys'  parents.  On 
another  thought  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of 
the  boys'  parents,  but  of  society.  He  knelt  down 
again  and  prayed  for  society.  As  he  rose  from  his 
prayer,  he  said  to  himself:  **My  friend,  who  is 
society?  You  and  I  are  society."  So  he  knelt 
down  the  last  time  and  prayed  for  himself. 
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Byron  at  Pisa. 

"Leaving  Footsteps  to  be  traced  by  those 
Who  love  the  haunts  of  genius." 

Rogers,  Italy ^ 

When  in  August  1821  Count  Gamba  with  his  son 
and  Countess  Guiccioli,  his  daughter,  arrived  at 
Pisa  after  being  exiled  from  Ravenna,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  Governor  of  the  local  police  de- 
manded instructions  from  Florence.  In  the  secret 
archives  of  the  **Buongovemo,"  extracts  from  which 
I  have  been  permitted  to  see,  are  files  of  letters  re- 
lating to  the  Gamba  family  and  ''the  famous  poet 
Lord  Byron,  who,  if  he  were  not  held  to  be  a  mad- 
man, ought  to  be  watched  by  the  police  of  the  whole 
world.  This  said  I/)rd  has  taken  the  palace  Lan- 
franchi  for  one  year  for  200  zecchini,  paying  six 
months'  rent  in  anticipation  ;  but  many  people  say 
that  he  has,  as  usual,  changed  his  mind,  and  that 
he  wijl  not  come,"  writes  the  police  superintendant 
at  Pisa.  The  Secretary  at  Florence  answers  :  **The 
Government  is  well  aware  that  Byron  goes  to  Pisa 
solely  for  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  so 
you  may  expect  him  ;  you  are  to  see  that  the  per- 
mission to  reside  in  Pisa  of  that  family  be  renewed 
in  proper  time  ;  at  present  it  stands  good  for  two 
months.  The  cook  Tabanelli,  who  has  gone  from 
Florence  to  serve  Count  Gamba,  ha  il  biglietto  deUe  24 
(the  ticket  for  twenty-four)."  This  was,  and  still 
is,  the  Florentine  expression  for  a  person  under 
police  supervision  who  is  not  allowed  to  leave  his 
house  after  sunset  (24  o'clock). 

When  we  remember  that  at  Ravenna  Lord  Byron's 
house  was  a  magazine  for  the  arms  and  ammunition 
of  the  Carbonari,  and  he  gave  large  sums  to  the 
Society,  and  talked  openly  of  his  detestation  of  the 
''Barbarians,"  the  alarm  of  the  police  in  the  quiet 
old  city  of  Pisa  is  easily  imagined.  It  even  spread 
to  Volterra,  whence  the  Royal  Commissioner,  who 
was  evidently  a  man  of  education,  as  he  understood 
English,  wrote  a  private  letter  to  the  "Buongoverno" 
at  Florence  on  the  9th  of  February,  1822. 

"Most  illustrous, — some  copies  of  the  *Prophecy  of 
Dante,'  a  poem  by  Lord  Byron,  have  reached  this 
city.  It  is  most  decidedly  not  written  in  the  spirit 
of  our  Government,  or  of  any  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ments. To  me  it  appears  designed  to  augment 
popular  agitation,  already  sufficiently  aroused. 
Lord  Byron  makes  Dante  advocate  democracy  and 
the  independence  of  Italy  for  the  salvation  and 
good  of  the  country.  What  diflFerent  sentiments 
does  Monti  in  his  'Vision*  put  into  the  mouth  of 
Dante  !  Which  of  these  two  poets  have  made  Dante 
a  liar  ?  or  rather  which  of  the  two  has  lied  ?  Mean- 
time weak  heads  (and  they  are  in  the  majority)  are 
becoming  hot,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  they  will  be 
still  more  heated  by  a  book  of  that  Lady's,^  called 
a  fury  even  by  the  English  newspapers,  than  by 
Byron's  rather  unintelligible  verses.  A  copy  of  her 
work  has  also  come  to  Volterra.     The  circulation  of 


such  dangerous  literature  in  the  provinces  is  likely 
to  do  the  more  harm  because  of  the  ignorance  of 
those  into  whose  hands  it  falls." 

The  Florentine  official,  evidently  worried  and 
puzzled,  answered  :  "I  have  received  your  com- 
munication about  the  two  books  by  Lord  Byron  and 
Lady  Morgan.  As  regards  the  former,  which  the 
Royal  Office  of  Censure  here  does  not  know,  I  should 
like  to  see  it,  or  at  least  to  have  some  idea  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  written,  and  the  salient  points. 
As  to  the  second,  it  would  be  good  to  know  if  the 
copy  of  which  you  speak  is  in  the  English  or  the 
Italian  language. 

In  any  case  you  are  authorized  to  tell  the  owner  that 
this  Government  disapproves  the  reading  of  it.  He 
is  therefore  forbidden  to  show  it  to  others,  and  still 
more  to  aid  in  its  distribution  or  circulation." 

A  second  private  letter  from  Volterra  contains  the 
desired  sketch  of  Byron's  poem,  which  the  Com- 
missioner believes  must  have  been  printed  in  Flor- 
ence, although  it  bears  the  name  of  Barrois  aine, 
Paris,     He  goes  on  to  say  : 

"The  translator's  introduction  confirms  me  in  my 
belief  of  its  harmful  character.  He  begins  by  stat- 
ing that  he  found  the  poem  difficult  to  understand, 
and  adds  that  it  was  hard  work  to  divest  certain 
images  and  expressions  of  their  prosaic  dress.  The 
style,  he  says,  of  nearly  all  living  English  poets  is, 
in  truth,  so  turgid  and  extravagant  as  to  quite 
spoil  their  ideas,  often  grandiose  and  correct.  Why 
did  he,  then,  give  himself  so  much  trouble  to  trans- 
late a  bad  poet  ?  Probably  because  everything  is 
good  which  serves  a  party  purpose. " 

Among  the  papers  relating  to  Pisan  affairs  is  a  cur- 
iousdiary  entitled  '^ Arcana poHHcos anHcarbanarie'^ 
kept  by  a  certain  Cavaliere  L.  Torelli  who  lived  in 
Pisa  from  1819  to  18/2.  He  corresponded  directly 
with  the  Emperor  of  Austria  and  with  Metternich, 
and  gave  them  private  information  about  all  the 
Italian  Courts.  Nothing  escaped  his  vigilant  eye 
or  was  too  small  for  at  least  a  passing  notice.  By 
an  odd  coincidence,  Marquis  Nicolo  Viviani,  Gov- 
ernor of  Pisa,  had  in  his  youth  dabbled  in  literature, 
-and  had  written  a  poem  about  Hero  and  Leander.f 
Our  diarist  says  : 

"The  Marquis  was  curious  to  see  the  English 
lord  who  had  swum  the  Hellespont,  but  was  deter- 
mined not  to  permit  him  to  indulge  in  follies  of 
any  kind  in  Tuscany.  So  when  B3n"on  sent  his 
butler  to  the  Governor  to  ask  whether  he  might 
practice  pistol  shooting  (a  favorite  pastime  of  his) 
in  the  garden,  the  Marquis  Viviani  replied  that  it 
was  against  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  he  was  sorry 
he  could  not  permit  it,  in  order  not  to  give  a  bad 
example  to  others.  Indeed,  the  Hospodar  Karadia, 
who  was  then  living  in  Pisa,  had  asked  the  same 


*Lady  Morgan. 

t  Dedicated  to  Maria  Louisa,  Queen  of  Spain,  and  printed  at  Parma  in 
Z794,  for  private  circulation. 
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favor,  and  been  refused.  Milord  led  a  very  quiet 
and  retired  life  :  the  only  persons  he  visited,  besides 
the  Gambas  and  his  English  friends,  were  Madame 
Kemstein  and  her  four  daughters,  and  the  Canon 
Danielle  Girolami,  priest  of  the  church  of  San 
Pierino.*' 

This  tranquil  life  was  interrupted  by  what  Lord 
Byron,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Walter  Scott,  calls  **an 
awkward  aflFair  which  gave  me  some  anxiety.'* 
Torelli  thus  describes  it  in  his  diary,  putting  of 
course  the  worst  construction  on  everything  the 
Englishmen  did,  and  rolling  Shelley  and  Captain 
Hay  up  into  one  person. 

**At  length  I/)rd  Byron,  with  his  company  of  as- 
sassins, gave  us  a  taste  of  the  temper  he  had  shown 
in  other  places.  The  Government  expected  he 
would,  and  he  had  been  watched  from  the  day  he 
s^rrived  in  Pisa.  On  the  24th  of  March,  at  twenty- 
three  o'clock  P.M.  (about  sunset)  a  certain  Masi,  a 
Pisan,  sergeant-major  of  the  mounted  dragoons,  who 
were  quartered  here,  had  been  dining  in  the  country 
outside  Porte  alle  Piagge  and  was  returning  to  the 
town.  Afraid  of  being  late  for  the  muster-roll,  he 
rode  fast,  and  near  the  gate  saw  Lord  Byron,  with 
several  friends  and  servants  on  horseback,  who  took 
up  the  whole  road.  He  pushed  through  them  in 
order  to  get  on,  when  Taafe,  a  friend  of  Byron's,  ex- 
claimed against  his  insolence.  Whereupon  Byron, 
or  one  of  his  servants,  hit  his  horse.  The  sergeant 
abused  them,  and  so  they  all  surrounded  him  and 
tried  to  force  him  to  go  back.  He  answered  that 
the  road  was  free,  and  wanted  to  go  about  his  bus- 
iness^ at  the  same  time  putting  his  hand  to  his  sword 
to  defend  himself.  Byron  asked  his  name  and  threw 
him  his  visiting  card,  which  was  picked  up  by  an 
artilleryman  near.  Masi  reached  the  gate  before 
the  party,  and  ordered  the  two  old  soldiers  who 
were  on  duty  not  to  let  any  of  them  pass  until  they 
had  given  their  names:  He  put  himself  across  the 
gateway,  sword  in  hand,  and  the  whole  company 
tried  to  push  through.  In  the  confusion  he  sliced 
the  nose  of  an  Englishman,  said  to  be  a  captain, 
who  passes  for  a  poet,  and,  among  other  eccentric- 
ities, prides  himself,  as  though  it  were  an  heroic  ac- 
tion, on  having  had  the  epithet  atheist^  added  to  his 
name  in  his  passport.  He  and  his  family  live  in 
Pisa. 

The  Turkish  Egyptian,  who  was  living  in  Pisa, 
and  used  to  go  every  evening  to  see  Byron  shoot 
with  a  pistol  at  a  silver  *scudo*  on  the  threshing- 
floor  of  a  contadino,  was  also  at  the  gate  when  the 
row  took  place.  But  not  wishing  to  be  compromised, 
he  did  as  though  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
them,  and  came  into  town  at  a  gallop,  with  the 
blackamoor,  who  looked  after  his  horse,  running  in 
front  like  a  flash  of  lightning. " 

What  followed  is  described  by  Shelley  in  a  dep- 
osition, evidently  given  in  Italian. 

**The  dragoon  cried  out  to  the  soldiers  to  arrest 


us  at  the  gate.  My  Lord,  with  Signor  Gamba, 
passed  through  notwithstanding,  whereupon  Masi 
(the  dragoon)  drew  his  sword,  slicing  we  also  were 
determined  to  pass,  and  assailed  Mr.  Trelawny,  who, 
however,  got  so  close  to  him  that  he  hindered  him 
from  striking.  Two  foot-soldiers  then  drew  their 
swords,  and  it  appeared  to  me  that  one,  at  least, 
hit  Mr  Trelawny  on  the  thigh.  I  tried  to  interpose 
between  him  and  his  assailants,  when  the  dragoon 
aimed  a  blow  at  me,  which  was  partly  intercepted 
by  something — perhaps  by  Mr.  Hay's  stick — which 
we  afterwards  saw  cut  in  two  pieces.  However,  I 
received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  the  hilt  of  the 
sword,  which  knocked  me  off  my  horse.  I  remem- 
ber looking  into  my  holsters  to  see  if  there  were 
pistols,  but  there  were  none.  I  remounted,  and  was 
able  to  enter  the  town,  where  I  found  Mr.  Trelawny, 
and  asked  after  Captain  Hay,  whom  I  did  not  see. 
He  answered  that  he  knew  nothing  of  him,  and  that 
we  must  look  for  him.  The  dragoon  now  passed 
us,  using  very  bad  language,  and,  I  think,  added, 
*Are  you  satisfied  ?'  and  rode  on.  We  returned  to 
the  gate  in  search  of  Captain  Hay,  and  found  him 
wounded,  bleeding  from  the  face,  and  supported  by 
some  men.  I  got  off  my  horse,  and,  helped  by  Mr. 
Trelawny,  assisted  him  to  Palazzo  Lanfranchi." 

Gaetano  Forestiere,  of  Ravenna,  Lord  Byron^s 
cook,  deposed  : 

**0n  that  day  I  returned  from  Leghorn  about 
three  hours  after  midday,  and  went  straight  to  my 
kitchen  to  prepare  for  dinner,  which  my  master  al- 
ways eats  on  his  return  from  riding,  about  the 
time  of  the  Ave  Maria.  That  evening,  dinner  was 
retarded  for  about  an  hour.  It  was  one  o'clock  of 
the  night  (after  sunset),  or  a  little  earlier,  that  I 
was  called,  and  the  master  ordered  me  to  bring  a 
basin  of  water  and  a  flask  of  vinegar.  I  did  so,  and 
an  English  gentleman,  an  acquaintance  of  my  mas- 
ter's whom  I  had  heard  called  Hay,  washed  his  nose, 
which  was  bleeding.  While  he  was  washing  I  re- 
turned to  my  duties,  but  I  saw  the  gentlemen  who 
formed  the  company  of  my  lord  talking  among  them- 
selves, and  heard  one  say  that  he  had  been  cut  at 
with  swords,  and  that  was  Mr.  Shelley 

Q,  Do  you  know  whether  Lord  Byron  or  any 
other  inhabitant  of  his  house  knew  of  the  wound  ? 

C  I  know  nothing  ;  my  master  has  not  spoken  to 
me  of  such  matters.     He  is  a  man  of  few  words. 

Q,  Do  you  know  for  how  long  the  Countess  Gamba 
had  been  in  Lord  Byron's  house  on  that  evening  ? 

C.  The  Lady  Countess  arrived  before  the  return 
of  my  master.  I  was  at  the  door  of  the  sitting-room 
when  she  came  upstairs  much  frightened.  The  bell 
had  rung  from  below,  which  made  me  leave  my 
kitchen  to  open  the  door  ;  I  then  heard  a  noise  on 
the  big  staircase,  and  this  was  the  Countess  coming 
up.  Among  other  things  I  gave  her  a  glass  of 
water  from  the  master's  table. 

Q,  Was  anyone  with  the  Countess  ? 
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C  Behind  the  Countess  was  Mrs.  Shelley,  and 
behind  her  the  Countess's  servant  Antonio  Malucelli. 

Q,  You  are  sure  that  on  that  evening  you  saw 
Malucelli  behind  Mrs.  Shelley  ? 

C  I  cannot  say  for  certain  that  I  actually  saw  him 
when  Mrs.  Shelley  was  coming  upstairs,  because  I 
was  running  in  a  hurry,  as  I  had  a  dish  on  the  fire 
which  would  spoil,  and  paid  no  attention  to  any- 
thing. I  did  not  even  know  that  lady  was  in  the 
carriage  with  the  Countess. 

Q.  You  have  affirmed  that  you  saw  Antonio  Mai" 
ucelli  in  my  lord's  palace  following  Mrs.  Shelley 
upstairs  on  that  evening.  You  spoke  decisively  ; 
so  we  may  doubt  the  truth  of  the  modifications  you 
are  now  attempting  to  make. 

C,  No  ;  I  cannot  say  actually  that  I  saw  him. 
It  was  seeing  the  Countess  made  me  imagine  so. 
Then  you  must  know  that  the  Countess  always  runs 
upstairs  very  fast  ;  the  servant  remains  behind  to 
put  up  the  steps  ot  the  carriage,  and,  before  he  has 
done,  she  is  at  the  top  of  the  staircase.  Then  I 
was  also  much  upset  on  hearing  her  cry  out,  *Oh 
God  !  Oh  God  !'  ' ' 

In  the  diary  of  the  Austrian  spy,  who  of  course 
hated  all  these  Xxrtsom%  foresHeri,  and  could  not 
understand  why  they  should  come  and  air  their  so- 
called  liberal  and  subversive  ideas  in  the  well-gov- 
erned and  quiet  Tuscan  land,  we  find  the  end  of 
the  **brawr*  as  Lord  Byron  calls  it. 

**During  the  row  at  the  gate  Lord  Byron  galloped 
home,  and,  dismounting,  quickly  rushed  upstairs, 
perhaps  to  provide  himself  with  arms  or  to  give  orders 
to  his  servants,  for  he  descended  almost  immediately, 
and  got  on  his  horse  again,  returning  to  meet  the  ser- 
geant, who  was  coming  by  the  same  road,  followed 
by  the  whole  party,  who  flung  insulting  words  at 
him  from  some  distance.  When  Byron  reached  the 
Piazza  dellaFontina  he  stopped  and  waited  till  the 
dragoon  came  near,  and  rode  up  to  him  saying  most 
bitter  things.  The  others  then  took  courage  and 
repeated  the  insolent  words  of  Byron.  The  sergeant 
exclaimed  that  he  was  ready  to  give  satisfaction  to 
all,  provided  they  came  one  at  a  time  ;  he  addressed 
himself  particularly  to  Sir  Taafe,  who  did  not  an- 
swer one  word,  but  separated  from  the  others,  and 
disappeared  down  a  side  street  into  the  town.  After 
this  a  glove  was  thrown  at  Masi,  and  he  said  he  ac- 
cepted the  challenge  for  next  day,  but  would  have 
them  come  singly,  and  not  altogether  against  one 
man.  Some  say  the  glove  was  thrown  by  Byron, 
but  others  declare  it  was  thrown  by  the  captain 
whose  nose  was  scratched.  The  fact  is,  that  when 
the  sergeant  reached  Byron's  palace,  the  latter  took 
his  hand  and  said,  'If  you  are  a  soldier  of  any  hon- 
our, then  we  understand  each  other.'  During  this 
colloquy,  Byron's  doorkeeper  took  hold  of  the  bri- 
dle of  Masi's  horse,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  signified 
his  acceptance  of  the  challenge,  a  servant  rushed 
out  of  the  palace  and  treacherously  wounded  him  in 


the  side  with  a  triangular  weapon,  and  broke  one 
of  his  ribs.     Another  servant  had  come  from  the 
stable  with  a  pitchfork,  so  they  evidently  intended 
to  assassinate  him.     The  poor  sergeant,  after  riding 
the  distance  of  a  gunshot,  got  off  at  the  Cafe  Lung* 
Amo,  of  the  Neapolitan  Don  Beppe,  and,  passing 
through  the  shop,  went  to  the  house  of  the  Jewel- 
ler Barletti,  in  Via  dei  Mercanli,  whence  the  Mis- 
ericordia  carried  him  to  the  hospital.     The  door- 
keeper was  a  well-known  fellow,  because  he  dressed 
in  the  French  fashion  with  much  braid,  and  had  a 
thick,  long,  black  beard.     He  had  been  twice  in  the 
galleys.     Fortunately,  the  barracks  were  at  some 
distance,  and  the  attempted  murder  was  not  known 
by  the  soldiers  that  night  ;  but  next  afternoon  my 
lord  was  imprudent  enough  to  go  out  riding  Again 
with   his  companions,   and  to  leave  his  beaided 
bravo  at  the  door  of  his  palace.     The  trumpeter  of 
the  dragoons  passed  by,  and  proudly  said  to  him, 
*Thou  art  capable  of  giving  treacherous  stabs,  but 
not  of  meeting  a  man  face  to  face.'     And  Byron's 
servant  grew  pale,  they  say,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred persons  assembled  near  the  palace,  while  two 
other  dragoons  drew  near.     But  the  adjutant,  Birri, 
came  up  and  ordered  them  away,  and  so  the  crowd 
dispersed.     On  the  following  day,    while,  as  I  have 
said.  Lord  Byron  was  out  riding  with  his  usual  com- 
panions, there  were  many  people  in  the  streets,  and 
several  saluted  him,  raising  their  hats  ;  he  turned 
to  young  Prince  Scubalof  and  said,   'The  Pisans 
have  become  more  respectful  since  last  night* — 
which  speech   was  immediately  repeated    to    the 
police." 

An  eyewitness  of  the  whole  scene,  a  well-known 
Italian  writer  and  a  leader  in  the  insurrection  of 
Leghorn  in  1848,  then  a  student  at  Pisa,  Francesco 
Doraenico  Guerrazzi,  wrote  long  afterwards  to  a 
friend : — 

**  I  saw  Masi,  tottering  in  the  saddle,  ride  as  far 
as  Don  Beppe's  caf(6,  where,  being  no  longw  able  to 
sit  his  horse,  his  casque  fell  off ;  his  hair  was  stand- 
ing on  end,  and  his  face  as  white  as  a  sheet,  and 
he  fell  down  exclaiming,  *  I  am  killed  ! '  I  heard 
him  say  this,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his  terrible 
face,  made  yet  more  horrible  by  a  mass  of  flaming 
red  hair.  I  also  remember — and  a  great  impression 
it  made  on  me — that  all  the  English  then  living  at 
Pisa,  whether  they  knew  Lord  Byron  or  not,  went 
armed  to  his  palace  to  defend  the  great  poet  of 
their  country.  I  thought,  had  he  been  an  Italian, 
his  compatriots  would  have  assembled  to  stone  him, 
and  I  began  to  understand  why  the  English  are  a 
great  people,  and  the  Italians  a  bundle  of  rags  in 
the  shop  of  a  second-hand  dealer — at  least  till  now^ 

The  wildest  stories  were  current  in  Pisa  about  the 
eccentric  English  **Milord."  No  wonder  the  quiet, 
sleepy  inhabitants  of  the  old  city  thought  that 
madman  and  Englishman  was  an  almost  synony- 
mous term,  when  they  saw  Shelley  out  walking  in  a 
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short  jacket  reading  a  quarto  Encyclopaedia  with 
another  volume  under  his  arm  ;  and  old  Mr.  Dolby 
going  about  singing  at  the  top  of  his  voice,  his 
pockets  bulging  with  books,  and  a  pair  of  spectacles 
hanging  by  a  gold  chain  round  his  neck,  while  his 
coat  was  tattered  and  shabby;  Walter  Savage  Lan- 
dor,  who  would  know  none  of  his  own  compatriots; 
Lord  Byron,  with  his  menagerie  of  cats,  dogs,  pea- 
fowl, monkeys,  &c.,  riding  wildly  about  the  coun- 
try  with  various  companions.  "Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Mason  "  were  there  also,  and  the  bewildered  Pisans 
conld  not  make  them  out,  as  they  had  heard  that 
**Mr.  Mason"  was  really  Mr.  Tighe,  and  that 
**Mrs.  Mason'*  was  neither  Mrs.  Mason  nor  Mrs. 
Tighe  but  Lady  Mouutcashell.  '*  A  tall  woman,  fit 
for  a  grenadier  and  also  imbued  with  those  pernici- 
ous republican  notions." 

Torelli*s  diary  shows  that  the  police  officer  de- 
puted to  take  the  deposition  of  Lord  Byron,  did  so 
with  some  trepidation.  He  was  evidently  agreeably 
disappointed,  after  having  studied  the  poet*s  life  in 
a  biographical  dictionary,  the  name  of  which  is 
unfortunately  not  given. 

"  The  chief  clerk  (Cancelliere)  Lapini,  before 
going  to  interrogate  Lord  Byron,  read  the  **  Bio- 
graphy of  Celebrated  Men,"  recently  published  in 
Paris.  The  author  says  Byron  descends  from  the 
kings  of  Scotland,  but  gives  a  terrible  picture  of 
his  character.  Among  other  proofs  of  his  wicked- 
ness, be  describes  the  murder  of  one  of  his  mis- 
tresseSy  and  how  he  had  half  of  her  skull  mounted 
as  a  drinking-cup.  He  also  states  that  the  noble 
lord  bought  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  an  uninhab- 
ited rock,  on  which  he  built  a  palace,  where  he 
lived  with  a  few  followers  for  about  two  years  after 
the  separation  from  his  wife,  in  order  to  avoid  any 
contact  with  mankind.  Lapini  was,  however,  quite 
astonished  at  the  courteous  and  kind  manner  in 
which  this  enemy  of  the  human  race  received  him. 
Per  contra^  I  am  told  Lord  Byron  has  mounted  two 
small  pieces  of  field  artillery  at  the  door  of  his 
room,  and  keeps  a  quantity  of  guns,  pistols  and 
daggers  on  his  table.  So  that  a  hunchback  carrier 
between  Piombino  and  Pisa,  who  was  sent  with  a 
letter  and  a  small  wild  boar  from  the  Maremma  to 
Byron,  was  so  alarmed  at  this  warlike  show  that  he 
threw  down  the  boar,  gave  the  letter  to  a  servant, 
and  fled  from  Palazzo  Lanfranchi  without  even 
waiting  to  be  paid.  This  was  the  talk  of  the  town. 
Many  witnesses  were  examined  about  this  unfort- 
unate business,  and  among  them  several  who  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  Palazzo  Lanfranchi.  Every  one 
agreed  as  to  the  fact,  but  all  disagreed  about  the 
circumstances.  All  those  that  Byron  knew  would 
be  summoned  before  the  court  were  either  called  by 
him  or  visited  by  Taafe  and  had  money  given  them. 
It  was  said,  by  some  one  in  a  position  to  know,  that 
this  affair  cost  Byron  3,000  scudi.  Countess  Guic- 
cioli,  and  the  other  woman  who  was  in  the  carriage 


with  her,  were  examined  in  their  own  houses,  and 
so  was  Byron,  as  I  have  already  said,  for  it  seems 
that  lords  have  this  privilege.  Anyhow  it  all 
proves  that  guineas  are  coins  which  pass  current  in 
all  countries." 

The  letter  from  Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  Dawkins,  now 
printed  for  the  first  time,  is  very  matter-of-fact:  after 
all  the  Pisan  gossip,  and  his  long  deposition  is  the 
same. 

Lord  Byron  to  Mr.  E,  J.  Dawkins. 

'Tisa  :  March  27,  1822! 

Sir, — I  take  the  liberty  of  transmitting  to  you 
the  statements,  as  delivered  to  the  police,  of  an 
extraordinary  affair  which  occurred  here  on  Sunday 
last.  This  will  not,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  considered 
an  intrusion,  as  several  British  subjects  have  been 
insulted  and  some  wounded  on  the  occasion,  besides 
being  arrested  at  the  gate  of  the  city  without  proper 
authority  or  reasonable  cause. 

With  regard  to  the  subsequent  immediate  occur- 
ance  of  the  aggressor's  wound,  there  is  little  that  I 
can  add  to  the  enclosed  statements.  The  testimony 
of  an  impartial  eye-witness.  Dr.  Crawford,  with 
whom  I  had  not  the  honor  of  a  personal  acquaint- 
ance, will  inform  you  as  much  as  I  know  myself. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  I  conceived  the  man  to  be 
an  officer,  as  he  was  well  dressed,  with  scaled  epau- 
lettes, and  not  ill-mounted  and  not  a  sergeant-major 
(the  son  of  a  washerwoman,  it  is  said)  as  he  turns 
out  to  be. 

When  I  accosted  him  a  second  time,  on  the  Lung' 
Amo,  he  called  out  to  me  with  a  menacing  gesture, 
'Are  you  content?*  I  (still  ignorant  of  what  had 
passed  under  the  gateway,  having  ridden  through 
the  guard  to  order  my  steward  to  go  to  the  police  ) 
answered,  *No  ;  I  want  your  name  and  address.* 
He  then  held  out  his  hand,  which  I  took  not  under- 
standing whether  he  intended  it  as  a  pledge  of  his 
hostility  or  of  his  repentance,  at  the  same  time  stat- 
ing his  name. 

The  rest  of  the  facts  appear  to  have  been  as  within 
stated  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  Two  of  my 
servants  (both  Italians)  are  detained  on  suspicion  of 
having  wounded  him.  Of  this  I  know  no  more  than 
the  enclosed  papers  vouch,  and  can  only  say  that, 
notwithstanding  the  atrocious  aggression  (of  the 
particulars  of  which  I  was  at  the  moment  ignorant), 
the  act  was  as  completely  disapproved  of  by  me  as 
it  was  totally  unauthorized,  either  directly  or  in- 
directly. 

It  neither  is  nor  has  been  my  wish  to  prevent  or 
evade  the  fullest  investigation  of  the  business  ;  had 
it  been  so,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  either 
left  the  place  myself  or  to  have  removed  any  sus- 
pected person  from  it,  the  police  having  taken  no 
steps  whatever  till  this  afternoon — three  days  afler 
the  fact.  I  have  the  honor,  etc. , 

(Signed)  NoBi,  Byron." 

fin  the  Archivio  di  Stato  at  Florence. 
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Mr.  Dawkiiis  on  receipt  of  this  letter  wrote  an 
excellent  and  temperate  letter  in  French  to  Caval. 
iere  Fossombroni,  Secretary  of  State  and  Minister 
for  Foreign  affairs,  who  answered  the  same  day  and 
seized  the  opportunity  to  put  in  a  word  for  the 
**well-known  impartiality  of  justice  in  Tuscany." 

Three  days  after  the  dragoon  had  been  stabbed, 
two  of  Lord  Byron's  servants  were  arrested,  and 
our  diarist  notes  : — 

**They  were  examined  by  the  'Coadiutore'  Car- 
loni,  in  the  presence  of  the  *Auditore'  which  is  never 
done  save  in  grave  cases  ;  they  were  imprisoned  in 
separate  cells.  The  bearded  fellow  (the  porter)  had 
two  pistols  and  a  long  dagger  which  were  found 
when  he  was  locked  up.  It  surprised  everyone  that 
he  should  have  had  such  arms  about  him  during 
his  examination.  On  the  following  day  another 
man,  in  the  Guiccioli's  service,  was  taken,  who 
seems,  by  all  accounts,  to  be  the  guilty  one.  There 
is  no  doubt  it  is  a  mere  chance  that  the  murderer 
did  not  fly  from  Pisa,  for  the  police  made  no  attempt 
to  secure  him  from  the  24th  till  the  morning  of  the 
27th.  Meanwhile  Byron,  contrary  to  his  wont, 
caused  alms  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor  at  the  door 
of  his  palace,  in  order  to  gain  popularity.  A  native 
of  Ravenna  told  me  that  he  did  the  same  thing  there 
during  the  Neapolitan  revolution,  when,  at  his  in" 
stigation,  the  best  families  compromised  themselves 
with  the  Government." 

The  **bearded  fellow"  was  none  other  than  Tita, 
so  often  mentioned  in  Lord  Byron's  letters— the 

faithful 

'^Battista,  who  upon  the  moonlight-sea 

Of  Venice  had  so  ably,  zealously 
Served,  and  at  parting  thrown  his  oars  away 
To  follow  through  the  world  ;  who,  without  stain, 
Had  worn  so  long  that  honorable  badge. 
The  goudolier's,  in  a  patrician  house 
Arguing  unlimited  trust.*** 
The  result  of  the  examination  of  seventy  witnesses 
who  all  disagreed,  was  a  decree  that  there  was  no 
ground  for  proceeding  against  the  accused,  but  con- 
sidering the  suspicious  character  of  the  three  for- 
eigners, Giovanbattista  Falcieri  of  Venice,  Antonio 
Malucelli  of  Ravenna,  and  Giuseppe  Strauso  of  the 
same  place,  they  were  recommended  to  the  attention 
of  the  civil  authorities,  and  Giovanbattista  Falcieri 
was  condemned  to  be  escorted  to  the  frontier  by  the 
police,  and  exiled.     He  begged   for  a   few   days' 
grace  to  settle  his  affairs,  which  were  granted,  pro- 
vided he  remained  in  prison.     He  said  :  *  'Where  am 
I  to  go  ?    I  must  remain  with  Lord  Byron,  for  he 
bought  me.     He  paid  a  sum  down  to  my  father  for 
me,  and  he  still  pays  him  an  annuity.** 

It  seems  that  Tita  was  taken  to  Florence  during 
part  of  the  trial,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Palezzo  di 
Giustizia,  where  they  made  him  shave.  The  fol- 
lowing little  extract  from  the  diary  is  rather  touch- 
ing:— 

♦Rogers'  Italy. 


"Falcieri  still  had  his  long  beard  of  Asiatic  shape, 
and  when  told  to  shave  it  off  with  a  razor,  he  im- 
agined his  beard  was  to  be  given  to  his  master 
Lord  Byron  ;  but  on  being  told  this  was  not  the 
case,  he  wrapped  it  up  most  carefully  in  a  sheet  of 
paper." 

Lord  Byron  had  requested  the  celebrated  criminal 
lawyer  Carmignani,  professor  at  the  university  of 
Pisa,  to  undertake  the  defence  of  himself  and  his 
servants,  but, 

'*al though  of  the  same  detestable  liberal  school 
(writes  Torelli)  Carmignani  would  not  appear  agaipst 
a  fellow- townsman,  or  expose  himself  to  the  hatred 
of  all  Pisa.  So  Niilord  called  in  Lorenzo  CoUini  from 
Florence,  who  arrived  on  the  20th  April,  and  went 
to  the  Inn  'della  Donzelle,'  but  Lord  Byron  sent 
his  carriage  for  him  and  insisted  on  lodging  him  in 
Palazzo  Lanfranchi.'* 

Cotlini  was  a  freemason  and  an  avowed  skeptic. 
Highly  educated  and  witty,  with  a  magnifi. 
cent  voice,  he  spoke  French  so  well  that  in 
Napoleon  I.'s  time  he  went  to  Paris  and  plead- 
ed with  great  success.  After  the  restoration 
of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  he  was  obliged, 
like  every  one  else  in  Florence,  to  go  to  confession, 
and  he  went  to  the  Badia  where  the  **  padre  "  was 
easy-going  and  indulgent;  his  confession  was  short 
and  pithy.     At  the  church  door  he  said  : 

Padre  Macario, 

Da  anno  a  quest*  anno 

Non  c*  e  punto  diTario. 

(Father  Macario,  from  last  year  to  this  there  has 
been  no  change.)  What  a  pity  no  prying  diarist 
heard  and  chronicled  the  conversations  between  the 
witty  Florentine  barrister  and  the  great  poet ! 

Count  Gamba,  having  been  privately  advised  that 
his  presence  was  distasteful  at  Pisa,  took  a  house 
with  Lord  Byron  at  Montenero,  near  Leghorn. 

**  Here,  (writes  Torelli)  was  another  scene  of  the 
sort  that  Byron  seems  to  stir  up  in  every  place 
he  visits.  An  altercation  arose  between  the  ser- 
vants of  milord  and  of  Gamba,  and  they  drew 
knives  in  the  garden.  Byron,  from  the  balcony, 
with  four  pistols  threatened  to  shoot  the  lot  if  they 
did  not  at  once  drop  their  knives;  but  the  police  had 
to  interfere  to  quell  the  riot.  This,  together  with 
the  fact  that  Lord  Byron's  request  that  his  schooner 
.  *  Bolivar '  should  be  allowed  to  embark  and  disem- 
bark people  without  hindrance  along  the  coast  was 
supported  by  the  English  legation,  made  our  Grov- 
emment  determine  to  try  and  rid  Tuscany  of  this 
revolutionary  fellow,  without  openly  expelling  him. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  to  exile  his  courier,  and 
to  intimate  to  the  Gambas  that  they  were  to  leave 
Tuscany  immediately,  under  pain  of  a  formal  sen- 
tence of  exile.  Milord,  as  soon  as  he  knew  of  this, 
wrote  to  the  Governor  of  Leghorn  in  the  language 
of  his  own  nation,  thus.     [Unluckily  the  original 
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is  not  forthcoming,   and  Torelli   gives  an   Italian 
version.]*' 

{Trar^lation.) 

**  Sir,  I  write  to  you  in  English,  as  I  know  you  do 
us  the  honor  of  understanding  our  language.  We 
have  to  thank  you  for  an  order  of  arrest  and  exile 
of  my  courier,  and  an  intimation  to  the  family  of 
Count  Gamba  to  quit  Tuscany  in  three  days.  I  am 
preparing  to  leave  with  them,  not  desiring  any 
longer  to  stay  in  a  country  where  my  friends  are 
persecuted,  and  where  a  refuge  is  denied  to  the  un- 
fortunate. As  I  have  some  affairs  to  set  in  order,  I 
beg  you  will  grant  Count  Gamba  a  delay,  in  order 
that  I  may  be  enabled  to  leave  with  them. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

NoBi,  Byron." 

**  A  delay  was  granted,  until  the  8th  of  July, 
when  the  Counts  Gamba  took  passports  for  Genoa, 
but  with  the  intention  of  going  first  to  the  baths  of 
I/Ucca,  whence  they  hoped  to  be  able  to  work 
through  friends  at  Florence,  and  obtain  permission 
to  return  to  Pisa. " 

The  following  letters  from  the  archives  of  Lucca 
will  show  how  well  informed  our  diarist  was: 
Mr.  Dawkins  to  Marquis  Mansi,^ 

{TranslaHon,) 

**  Leghorn:  July  7,  1822. 

Marquis, — Encouraged  by  the  kindness  I  have 
received  from  you  ever  since  I  have  had  the  honor 
of  transacting  business  with  the  Court  of  Lucca,  I 
venture  to  ask  you  a  confidential  question  on  behalf 
of  Lord  Byron,  a  peer  of  Great  Britain,  whose  high 
reputation  as  a  poet  and  a  man  of  letters  is  doubt- 
less known  to  you. 

Count  Gamba  and  his  son,  driven  out  of  the 
Papal  States  for  their  political  opinions,  received 
orders  a  few  days  ago  to  leave  Leghorn,  where  they 
are  staying,  and  to  cross  the  Tuscan  frontier.  The- 
Countess  Guiccioli,  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  who 
has  never  been  included  in  the  sentences  of  exile  of 
the  Court  of  Rome  or  of  the  Grand  Duchy,  and 
who  is  in  a  most  delicate  state  of  health,  wishes, 
of  course,  to  accompany  her  father  and  brother. 
Lord  Byron  is  determined  not  to  abandon  a  family 
to  whom  he  has  been  attached  for  a  long  period. 

He  wishes  to  know  whether  the  Government  of 
Lucca  would  permit  the  Counts  Gamba,  father  and 
son,  to  reside  in  its  territory,  depositing  any  caution 
it  might  please  to  impose.  I  need  not  say  that  such 
a  request  is  superfluous  in  the  case  of  Madame 
Guiccioli,  who  has  always  been  exempted  from  the 
attacks  to  which  her  family  has  been  exposed. 

I  may  add  in  support  of  the  request  of  my  dis- 
tinguished compatriot,  that  the  Tuscan  Government 
has  officially  declared  that  Lord  Byron  has  never 
been  suspected  of  having  any  share  in  the  criminal 
part  of  the  affair  which  made  some  stir  in  Pisa  in 
March  last,  and  that  I  have  positive  assurance  of 

*  state  Archives  of  Lucctt. 


Count  de  Bombelles,  that  he  has  no  recollection  of 
even  pronouncing  the  names  of  the  Counts  Gamba 
in  his  transactions  with  the  Courts  of  Austria  or  of 
Tuscan^.  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  their 
conduct  has  been  irreproachable  since  they  have  in- 
habited Tuscany.  I  am  ignorant  of  the  reasons 
which  have  led  to  their  having  to  leave  it. 

This  will  show  yon,  Marquis,  that  I  am  not, 
in  Lord  Byron's  case,  advocating  the  cause  of  a 
person  unworthy  of  the  highest  consideration,  and 
as  to  the  Counts  Gamba,  I  should  not  accord  my 
intervention,  even  in  this  confidential,  and  I  may 
say,  indirect  manner,  if  I  did  not  feel  sure  that  their 
sojourn  in  the  state  of  Lucca  would  bring  no  un- 
pleasantness to  you,  and  would  be  a  matter  of 
indifference  to  Austria. 

Forgive  my  troubling  you  with  so  long  a  letter. 
I  hope  to  make  my  excuses  in  person  next  month, 
and  beg  you  to  direct  your  answer  to  Leghorn, 
where  I  am.  staying.  We  shall  see  Lord  Burghersh 
back  towards  the  end  of  August. 

I  have  the  honor,  &c., 

W.  Dawkins.'' 

This  was  evidently  a   most  knotty   diplomatic 

question,  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the 

Duchy  of  Lncca  passed  it  on   to  his  liege  lord  at 

once. 

Marquis  Mansi  to  H.  R,   H.   the  Grand  Duke  of 

Lucca, 
{Translation^ 

**  Lucca:  July  9,  1822. 

Majesty, — I  hasten  to  submit  to  your  Majesty's 
consideration  a  confidential  letter  I  have  this  morn- 
ing received  from  the  Engliiih  Charge  d'Affaires  to 
your  Majesty's  Court,  and  presented  to  me  by  Count 
Gamba. 

From  this  letter  your  Majesty  will  learn  the  na- 
ture of  the  request  made  by  the  said  Charge  d' Af- 
faires. As  I  must  reply,  I  beg  your  Majesty  to 
deign  to  tell  me  your  intentions  as  to  dealing  with 
this  affair.  I  have  no  intelligence  as  to  the  motives 
which  have  led  the  Governments  of  Rome  and  of 
Florence  to  exile  the  Counts  Gamba.  All  I  know 
is  that  Lord  Byron  pays  his  court  to  Countess 
Guiccioli,  daughter  of  Count  Gamba,  and  that  the 
said  lord  is  as  much  renowned  for  his  poetic  talents 
and  literary  culture  as  for  his  eccentricities  and  his 
pernicious  principles.  I  am,  &c., 

Mansi." 

"Young  Count  Gamba,  who  was  not  very  wise 
(continues  Torelli),  has  confided  to  one  of  his  sup- 
posed friends  that  Byron  is  in  hourly  expectation  of 
receiving  news  that  a  revolution  has  burst  out  in 
France.  This  he  expects  will  be  followed  by  one 
here  in  Italy.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
anxiety  with  which  the  followers  of  milord  and  of 
the  Gambas  run  to  the  post  on  the  advent  of  the 
French  courier. 

Count  Gamba  has  gone  to  the  baths  of  Lucca 
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with  his  son  ;  but,  as  Madame  Guiccioli  remains  in 
Pisa,  Byron  no  long^er  talks  of  leaving.  On  the 
contrary,  he  is  expecting  another  English  poet,  a 
certain  Smith,  and  they  intend  to  start  a  newspaper 
against  the  Italian  Government,  which  is  to  be 
printed  in  England,  and  bring  them  in  much  money. 
This  will  be  something  far  worse  than  Lady  Mor- 
gan's book — a  weekly  satire  directed  chiefly  against 
Austria,  whom  they  call  the  usurper  of  Italian 
freedom.     This  should  be  seen  to." 

The  terrible  fate  of  poor  Shelley  and  his  friend, 
Williams,  is  mentioned  incidentally  on  the  8th  of 
July,  and  a  few  pages  after  Lord  Byron's  name 
occurs  in  the  diary  for  the  last  time, 

''Milord  has  at  last  decided  on  going  to  Genoa. 
Some  say  he  is  already  tired  of  his  favorite  Guicci- 
oli, others  that  he  is  bent  on  going  to  Athens,  and 
purchasing  adoration  from  the  Greeks." 

Janbt  Ross  in  Nineteenth  Century, 

John  Ruskin. 

1819.  Bom  in  London,  February  8th. 

1839.  Gained  the  Newdigate  Prize  at  Oxford  for  English 

Poetry. 

1842.  Graduated  at  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford. 

1867.  Appointed  Rede  Lecturer  at  Cambridge. 

1867.  Received  from  Cambridge  the  de^e  of  LL.D. 

1869.  Elected  Slade  Professor  of  Fine  Arts  at  Oxford. 

1884.  Re-elected  to  the  Slade  Professorship  at  Oxford. 

1900.  Died  at  Brantwood,  Saturday,  January  20th. 

Ruskin's  Chief  Writings. 

1834-9.     Poems  and  other  contributions  to  periodi- 
cals. 

1842.  Turner    and     the    English    Landscapists. 

Pamphlet. 

1843.  Modem  Painters  :    Their  Superiority  in  the 

Art  of  I^andscape  Painting  to  all  the 
Ancient  Masters.  Its  motif  an  admiring 
criticism  of  Turner,  who  was  then  achiev- 
ing his  finest  work.  Re-published  with 
additions  in  1846.  Other  volumes  added 
in  later  years,  making  5  in  all. 

1844.  Poems  in  Keepsake  2ind.  Friendship' 5  Offering, 

1846.  Of  the  Imaginative  and  Theoretic  Faculties. 

A  second  volume  accompanying  Modem 
Painters,  and  critically  examining  lead- 
ing Italian  artists.  The  foundation  of 
this  work  was  a  visit  to  Italy  for  pro- 
longed and  careful  study. 

1847.  Contributions  to  the  Qtcarterfy  Review, 

1849.  The  Seven   Lamps  of  Architecture.     Em- 

bodying results  of  studies  of  mediaeval 
examples  on  the  Continent,  and  directed 
to  an  improvement  of  domestic  types. 

1850.  Poems  by  J.  R.  Octavo. 

1851-53.  The  Stones  of  Venice,  3  Vols.  A  valu- 
able study  of  the  history  of  architecture 
from  the  Venetian  point  of  view,  and  a 
glorifying  of  the  Venetian  type. 


185 1.  Examples  of  the  Architecture  of  Venice. 
Only  3  parts  appeared. 

1 85 1.  Pre  Raphaelitism.  A  Pamphlet.  Ruskin 
claimed  that  the  famous  *'  Pre-Raphael- 
ite" movement  was  a  result  of  his  art 
teachings,  but  this  claim  has  been  strenu- 
ously disputed  by  those  professing  to 
know  the  facts. 

1 85 1.  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.  A  Christ- 
mas fairy  tale  of  Styria. 

1 85 1.  Notes  on  the  Construction  of  Sheepfolds. 
A  discussion  of  church  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline. 

1854.  Architecture  and  Painting.  Lectures  to 
artisans  and  others. 

1854.  The  Opening   of  the   Crystal    Palace  Con- 

sidered in  Some  of  its  Relations  to  the 
Prospects  of  Art, 

1855.  Giotto  and   his  Works.     A  notice  accom- 

panying a  collection  of  engraved  outlines 
of  Giotto's  frescoes  published  by  the 
Arundel  Society,  of  which  Ruskin  was 
one  of  the  founders. 

1856.  The   Harbours  of  England.     Critical,    ex- 

pository, enthusiastic,  poetic. 
1856.     Of  Many  Things. 

1856.  Mountain  Beauty. 

1857.  A  Joy   Forever.     Two    lectures,    at    Man- 

chester, on  the  Political  Economy  of  Art. 
1857.     Notes  on  Turner's  Pictures  and  Drawings 
exhibited  at  Marlborough  House.     A  sur- 
prising criticism  of  Tumer. 

1857.  Elements  of  Drawing  in  Three  Letters  for 

Beginners.  A  most  practically  useful 
treatise. 

1858.  The    Cambridge  School    of   Art.     An    in- 

augural address. 

1859.  The  Two  Paths.     Lectures  on  Art  and  its 

Application  to  Decoration  and  Manufac- 
ture. 

1859.  Elements  of  Perspective.  With  eighty  dia- 
grams.    Arranged  for  the  use  of  schools. 

i860.  Sir  Joshua  and  Holbein.  [Comhill  Maga- 
zine for  March.] 

i860.  Political  Economy.  A  series  of  articles  in 
the  Comhill  Magazine. 

i860.  The  Beauties  of  Natural  Objects.  Illus- 
trated with  drawings  by  the  author. 

1862.  Unto  this  Last.  Four  Essays  on  Political 
Economy.     Elementary. 

1864.  Sesame  and  Lilies.     Two  lectures  on  books 

and  reading  delivered  at  Manchester.  A 
third  lecture  subsequently  added. 

1865.  An  Enquiry  into  Some  of  the  Conditions 

Affecting  the  Study  of  Architecture   in 
Our  Schools. 
1865.     The  Ethics  of  the  Dust.     Ten  Lectures  to 
Little  Housewives  on    the    Elements  of 
Crystalization. 
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1866.  The  Crown  of  Wild  Olive.  Three  Lectures 
on  Work,  Traffic  and  War.  Afterwards 
enlarged  by  Essays  on  the  Future  of 
England  and  the  Economics  of  the  Kings 
of  Prussia.     [1874.] 

1866,  Praeterita.  A  frank  autobiographical  frag- 
ment. 

1867  [1868  ?]  Time  and  Tide  by  Weare  and  Tyne. 
Twenty-five  Letters  to  a  Workingman  of 
Sunderland  on  the  laws  of  work. 

1869.  The  Mystery  of  Life  and  its  Arts.  Two 
lectures, 

1869.  The  Queen  of  the  Air.     Being  a  study  of 

the  Greek  Myths  of  Cloud  and  Storm. 

1870.  Lectures  on  Art.     Delivered  at  Oxford. 

187 1 .  Fors  Clavigera.     A  series  of  monthly  letters 

to  workingmen,  continued  in  the  follow- 
ing years. 

1872.  Munera  Pulveris.    Six  lectures  on  Political 

Economy. 
1872.     Aratra  Pentelici.    Six  lectures  on  the  ele- 
ments of  sculpture  given  before  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  in  1870. 

1872.  The  Eagle's  Nest.     Ten  lectures  on  the  Re- 

lation of  Natural  Science  to  Art  given 
before  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1872. 

1873.  Modem  Painters  reprinted  complete. 

1874.  Catalogue  of  the  plates  of  Turner's  Liber 

Studiorum  with  an  Introduction  and 
Notes. 

1874.  Ariadne  Florentina.  Six  lectures  on  Wood 
and  Metal  Engraving  with  an  Appendix. 
Twelve  plates* 

1874.  Val  D'Amo.  Ten  lectures  on  Art  of  the 
Thirteenth  Century  in  Pisa  and  Florence. 

1874.  Love's  Meinie.  Three  lectures  on  Greek 
and  English  Birds — the  Robin,  the  Swal- 
low and  the  Chough — given  before  the 
University  of  Oxford. 

1874.  Mornings  in  Florence.  Four  lectures,  or 
•   essays. 

1874.  Proserpina.  Studies  of  Wayside  Flowers. 
Issued  in  parts. 

1876.  Bibliotheca  Pastorum.     [Editor.] 

1877.  The  Laws  of  Fesole. 

1877.  Guide  to  the  Principal  Pictures  in  the  Acade- 
my of  Fine  Arts  at  Venice. 

1877.  St.   Mark's  Rest.     The  history  of  Venice. 

Three  parts. 

1878.  The  Three  Colors  of  Pre-Raphaelitism. 
1880.     The  Lord's  Prayer  and  the  Church.    Let- 
ters to  the  Clergy. 

1880.     Elements  of  English  Prosody. 

1880.  Arrows  of  the  Chace.     A  collection  of  let- 

ters. 

188 1.  Our  Fathers  Have  Told  Us.    Sketches  of 

the  history  of  Christendom  for  boys  and 
girls  who  have  been  held  at  its  fonts. 

1882.  St.  George's  Guild.    A  general  statement. 


1883.  The  Art  of  England.     Oxford  lectures. 

1884.  [A  Ruskin  Birthday  Book.] 

1884.  Caeli  Enarrant.  Studies  of  cloud  forms 
and  their  causes. 

1884.  The  Pleasures  of  England.     Four  Oxford 

lectures  belonging  to  his  secon4  term  of 
the  Slade  Professorship.  **  Learning," 
"Faith,"  ** Devil,"  ** Fancy." 

1885.  The  Lamp  of  Memory. 

1S85.     On  the  Old  Road.     Miscellaneous  essays. 

1886.  Notes  on  the  Principal  Pictures  of  Sir  J.  E. 

Millais  at  the  Grosvenor  Gallery. 

1887.  Hortus  Inclusus.     Messages  from  the  Wood 

to  the  Garden. 
1887.     Dilecta.     Correspondence,  diary,  notes  and 
extracts. 

1887.  Francesca    Alexander.      Reminiscences   of 

her  friends  among  the  Tuscan  peasantry. 

1888.  Praeterita  continued. 

1 891.  Poems,  Now  first  collected  and  edited,  in 
chronological  order,  with  notes  biographi- 
cal and  critical,  by  W.  S.  CoUiugwood. 
Illustrations  by  the  author. 

1894.  Letters  addressed  to  a  College  Friend  dur- 
ing the  years  1840- 1845. 

1894.  Letters  to  Ernest  Chesneau.  Edited  by 
T.  J.  Wise.    33  copies.    Privately  printed. 

1894.     Verona  and  Other  Lectures.    Verona,  Ar- 

achne,  Candida  Casa,  Cluny,  etc. 

* 

Ancient  History. 

Oh  for  a  booke  and  a  shady  nooke, 

Eyther  in  doore  or  out ; 
With  the  grene  leaves  whispering  overhead 

Or  the  streete  cryes  all  about 
Where  I  male  read  all  at  my  ease, 

Both  of  the  newe  and  olde  ; 
For  a  joUie  goode  booke  whereon  to  looke, 

Is  better  to  me  than  golde. 

Oi«D  Engush  Song. 

M.  Eugene  de  Merecourt,  who  slated  Alexandre 
Dumas  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  Dumas  et  Compag- 
nie, "  received  a  call  one  morning  from  a  strapping 
youth  whose  card  showed  him  to  be  M.  Alexandre 
Dumas y^/f.  **  You  have  insulted  my  father,"  said 
the  young  man,  ''and  I  have  come  to  demand  sat- 
isfaction." **Your  act  does  you  honor,"  replied 
M.  Merecourt;  **but  permit  me  one  question.  Is 
your  father  in  possession  of  all  his  physical  facul- 
ties?" M.  Dumas  yf/5  replying  in  the  affirmative, 
M.  Merecourt  rang,  and  told  a  servant  to  call  M. 
Edgar.  Two  minutes  later  M.  Edgar  made  his  ap- 
pearance, a  pretty  boy,  ten  years  old.  M.  Mere- 
court,  introducing  him,  said  :  *'  My  son,  M.  Dumas 
^Is.  Settle  with  him  the  matter  which  brings  you 
here."  M.  Alexandre  Dumas y^/5  naturally  took  in 
the  situation,  bowed,  and  there  the  matter  ended. 

**Have  you  read  my  last  book?"  Dumas  the 
elder  asked  his  son.  *'No,  have  you?"  was  the 
reply. 
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Some  time  ago  a  young  poet  bronght  the  manu- 
script of  a  volume  of  his  verses  to  a  well-known 
l/ondon  publisher  and  agreed  to  pay  for  its  publica- 
tion, he  being  allowed  to  deduct  such  copies  as 
chanced  to  be  sold.  Time  passed  and  the  book  was 
published,  but  the  poet  could  not  find  a  copy  Of  it 
anywhere  except  in  a  few  bookstores.  In  despair 
he  wrote  to  the  publisher  to  know  how  much  he 
owed  and  to  close  up  the  deal.  To  his  astonish- 
ment he  received  a  check  for  fifty  pounds,  with  the 
intimation  that  the  book  had  **  gone  up.*'  The 
bewildered  poet  wrote  back  a  note  to  know  where 
the  book  had  sold,  to  which  he  received  the  follow- 
ing curt  reply : 

**DearSir— We  did  not  say  your  book  had 
sold.  We  said  that  it  had  *gone  up.'  We  had  a 
fire,  and  the  check  represents  the  insurance  on  your 
edition,  which  was  destroyed." 

Thurlow,  when  Attorney- General,  was  traveling 
from  London  to  York  with  •*  a  very  saintly,  good 
man,"  who  undertook  to  while  away  the  time  by 
reading  aloud  ** Paradise  Lost."  The  good  man 
began  to  read  aloud  his  Milton.  Presently  he  came 
to  the  passage  where  Satan  exclaims,  '*  Better  to 
reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven  ! "     Upon  which 

Thurlow  exclaimed,  **  A  d d  fine  fellow,  and  I 

hope  he  may  win  !" 

When  Thackeray,  who  was  an  early  college 
friend  of  Richard  Monckton  Milnes  (afterward  Lord 
Houghton),  came  to  pay  his  first  visit  to  Fryston, 
Mr.  Milnes,  having  ascertained  that  his  guest 
smoked,  said  :  **  Pray  consider  yourself  at  liberty, 
Mr.  Thackeray,  to  smoke  in  any  room  in  this  house 
except  my  son's.  I  am  sorry  to  say  he  does  not 
allow  it."  **  Richard,  my  boy,"  exclaimed  Thack- 
eray, slapping  his  friend  on  the  back,  **what  a 
splendid  father  has  been  thrown  away  upon  you !  " 

Here  is  one  of  Lady  Bulwer's  droll  stories  of  the 
society  lad}":  **Who  is  this  Dean  Swift  they  are 
talking  about?"  she  whispered  to  Lady  Bulwer, 
during  a  pause  in  the  conversation ;  **I  should  like 
to  invite  him  to  one  of  my  receptions."  **  Alas, 
madam,  the  dean  has  done  something  that  has  shut 
him  out  of  society."  **  Dear  me,  what  was  that?" 
*'  Well,  about  a  hundred  years  ago  he  died." 

The  most-talked  of  verses  Oliver  Herford  ever 
wrote  were  submitted  to  the  editor  of  Ltfty  and 
they  were  returned,  not  once  but  twice.  They 
started  on  their  third  journey  to  Life^  accompanied 
by  a  note  to  the  editor.  **  My  dear  Mr.  Mitchell," 
it  began,  **  during  your  recjnt  absence  from  your 
ofiBce,  your  office-boy  has  been  returning  master- 
pieces, one  of  which  I  inclose.  Please  remit  at 
your  earliest  convenience."  And  the  editor  did 
remit. 


The  second  number  of  the  Longbow  gives  some 
amusing  pieces  of  Lewis  Carroll's  humor  from  the 
forgotten  pages  of  Oxford  pamphlets.  During  the 
election  at  Oxford  in  1865  he  gave  vent  to  the  fol- 
lowing Euclidean  definition:  *'  Plain  superficiality 
is  the  character  of  a  speech  in  which,  any  two 
points  being  taken,  the  speaker  is  found  to  lie  wholly 
with  regard  to  those  two  points."  A  note  is  also 
given  on  the  right  appreciation  of  examiners:  ''A 
takes  in  ten  books  and  gets  a  third-class ;  B  takes 
in  the  examiners  and  gets  a  second.  Find  the 
value  of  the  examiners  in  terms  of  books;  also  their 
value  in  terms  when  no  examination  is  held." 

Here  is  a  story  of  Mark  Twain,  whose  after  din- 
ner speeches  are  unique.  At  a  recent  dinner  to 
which  he  was  invited  his  name  was  associated  with 
the  toast  of  ** Literature"  by  an  orator,  who  re- 
ferred with  great  eloquence  to  Homer,  Shakespeare, 
Milton  and — Mark  Twain.  In  response  the  humor- 
ist thanked  the  speaker  for  his  kindly  references, 
and  excused  himself  from  making  a  longer  speech 
by  saying:  **  Homer  is  dead.  Shakespeare  and 
Milton  are  no  more,  and  I — I  don't  feel  very  well 
mys?lf ! " 

A  lady  who  was  his  constant  friend  and  bene- 
factor begged  Lord  Beaconsfield  to  read  Mallock's 
first  book  and  say  something  civil  about  it.  The 
Prime  Minister  replied  with  a  groan:  *'Ask  me 
anything,  dear  lady,  except  this.  I  am  an  old  man. 
Do  not  make  me  read  your  young  friend's  ro- 
mances." **  Oh,  but  he  would  be  a  great  accession 
to  the  Tory  party,  and  a  civil  word  from  you  would 
secure  him  forever."  **  Oh — ^well,  then,  give  me  a 
pen  and  a  sheet  of  paper."  And,  sitting  down  in 
the  lady's  drawing-room,  he  wrote:     **Dear  Mrs. 

,  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot  dine  with  you,  but  I 

am  going  down  to  Hughenden  for  a  week.  Would 
that  my  solitude  could  be  peopled  by  the  bright 
creations  of  Mr.  Mallock's  fancy."  **  Will  that  do 
for  your  young  friend  ?" 

A  lyceum  bureau  man  says  that  the  Bishop  of 
London,  Mandell  Creighton,  who  succeeded  Dr. 
Temple  when  he  was  elevated  to  the  Primacy  of 
England,  will  lecture  in  America  next  season.  The 
Bishop  is  a  charming  wit  as  well  as  a  great  scholar. 
Like  James  Russell  Lowell,  he  has  a  horror  of 
lending  books,  especially  his  favorites.  A  fellow- 
clergyman  once  visited  the  Bishop  and  took  a  fancy 
to  an  old  edition  of  Shakespeare.  He  borrowed 
the  volume,  and  did  not  think  to  return  it  for  sev- 
eral months.  Finally  the  minister  returned  it  with 
a  letter  saying : 

**  My  Dear  Bishop — I  have  great  joy  in  returning 
the  volume  you  loaned  me." 

The  Bishop  answered : 

*'  My  Dear  Brother — ^AU  the  joy  is  mine." 
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John  Ruskin:  The  Man. 

Outside  the  lines  of  strictly  public  and  official  life 
there  could  hardly  be  found  a  name  more  widely 
known  among  English-speaking  peoples,  or  more 
justly  famous  and  honored,  with  which  to  begin 
the  necrology  of  the  last  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  than  John  Ruskin.  It  rightly  belongs 
with  the  names  of  Wordsworth,  Emerson,  Cole- 
ridge, Arnold,  Carlyle,  Tennyson,  Darwin,  Spencer, 
Browning,  Stanley  and  Brooks,  in  the  list  of  those 
great  men  of  thought  and  masters  of  expression 
whose  written  or  spoken  words  have  had  a  leading 
influence  in  shaping  the  intellectual  movement  of 
their  time.  For,  contradictory  as  in  some  respects 
the  genius  of  Ruskin  was,  and  eccentric,  measured 
by  other  standards,  as  was  the  path  of  his  perform- 
ance, his  genius  was,  nevertheless,  unmistakable, 
and  his  performance  has  features  of  splendor  which 
have  left  a  very  deep  if  not  lasting  impression  upon 
the  human  mind. 

Ruskin  was  an  artist  by  endowment,  a  poet  by 
temperament,  a  prophet  by  commission,  a  philoso- 
pher in  thought,  a  reformer  in  action,  an  author  on 
profession,  and  his  own  publisher  by  principle.  A 
prize  poem  in  college  was  his  first  stepping-stone 
into  notice.  Turner  became  the  ladder  by  which 
he  rose  into  fame.  Art  criticism  was  the  function 
in  which  he  made  his  seat  secure  and  from  which 
his  influence  came  to  be  recognized  if  not  accepted. 
A  noble  loftiness  of  moral  and  spiritual  ideals  gave 
that  influence  circulation.  A  tone  of  downright 
and  uncompromising  honesty  and  genuineness  won 
for  him  the  respect  and  allegiance  of  the  great 
common  heart.  And  whatever  fate  might  befall 
his  views  through  counter-criticism,  the  unselfish 
singleness  of  his  purpose  and  the  straightforward 
truthfulness  of  the  principle  none  could  be  found 
to  question.  His  excursion  into  the  realm  of 
political  economy  was  his  great  mistake,  practically. 
It  was  well  meant,  but  a  failure,  for  reasons  beyond 
his  power  to  control. 

Ruskin  set  out  in  life  with  Turner  in  his  mind's 
eye  as  his  master,  and  the  rhetoric  of  his  writings 
may  be  described  as  a  transmutation  into  literary 
form  of  the  artistic  imaginativeness  and  hot-bedded 
rank  luxuriance  with  which  the  brush  of  the  great 
painter  made  his  canvases  to  glow  with  color,  if  not 
with  immortality.  But  better  than  Ruskin's  stud- 
ied and  often  strained,  always  powerful,  but  some- 
times exaggerated  and  whimsical  rhetoric,  and 
much  more  likely  long  to  last,  are  the  eternal  foun- 
dations of  truth  and  justice,  of  reality  and  sincerity 
in  art  and  living,  of  which  he  was  the  stout  and 
unyielding  demonstrator,  his  demonstration  of 
which  has  made  him  one  of  the  apostles  of  right- 
eousness for  all  time.  When  his  eulogies  of  Turner 
and  his  studies  of  Venetian  architecture  are  for- 
gotten, his  burning  words  for  right  thinking,  right 
feeling,  right  living  and  right  working,  will  still 


hold  their  heat  and  go  on  warming  and  vitalizing 
the  lives  of  men. 

Ruskin  worshiped  nature,  mastered  her  secrets, 
revered  history,  respected  her  teachings,  honored 
all  men,  loved  the  brotherhood,  feared  God,  honored 
the  king.  He  was  no  democrat,  but  at  the  same 
time  no  aristocrat.  He  glorified  labor  and  gave 
away  a  fortune.  He  saw  brilliant  visions  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  realization  of  which  the 
actual  hard  facts  of  this  life  made  impossible.  He 
hated  all  shams,  and  whatever  is  to  be  said  of  the 
measure  of  his  meekness  and  humility,  was  cer- 
tainly no  hypocrite.  In  all  of  what  may  be  called 
the  ethics  of  art  if  his  temper  was  judicial  and  his 
judgment  unerring,  in  the  aesthetics  of  art  it  will 
be  claimed,  if  not  conceded,  that  his  temper  was 
that  of  the  advocate  and  that  his  plea  often 
went  astray.  But  taking  his  intellect,  his 
feeling,  his  spirit,  his  method,  his  aim,  his  self- 
consciousness  and  his  self-sufficiency,  his  compass- 
needle  steadiness  and  steadfastness  to  his  ideals, 
his  temperamental  vagaries  and  inconsistencies,  his 
solitary  independence,  and  his  undisguised  and 
unbrooked  contempt  for  the  ordinary  and  the  con- 
ventional— taking  all  this  together  with  his  unsel- 
fishness and  his  consecration,  his  impatience  with 
the  fashion  of  the  world  and  his  absolute  fidelity  to 
what  he  believed  to  be  the  divine  order,  he  stood 
alone  by  himself  among  the  greatest  minds  of  his 
time,  and  leaves  a  place  in  the  realm  of  English 
intellectual  life  which  will  not  be  filled. 


There  is  one  paramount  incident  of  Ruskin's 
private  life  which  we  do  not  think  is  generally 
known  in  this  country,  and  which,  if  the  published 
accounts  of  it  are  accurate,  while  it  does  not  leave 
exactly  a  shadow  upon  his  memory,  except  by 
implication,  at  least  presents  a  curious  phase  of 
his  many-sided,  fitful,  and  contradictory  charac- 
ter. It  seems,  so  goes  the  story,  that  when  he 
was  in  early  middle  life  he  became  enamored  of  a 
young  lady  of  attainments  and  position,  whom  he 
married,  the  two  supposing  that  their  union  was 
grounded  in  true  and  enduring  marital  affection. 
When  presently  Ruskin  got  his  friend  Millais  to 
paint  his  wife's  portrait,  it  became  apparent  as  the 
work  progressed  that  Mrs.  Ruskin  was  more  in  love 
with  the  artist  than  with  her  husband.  Mr.  Rus- 
kin at  once  informed  his  wife  of  his  discovery, 
perhaps  before  she  had  made  the  discovery  herself, 
and,  declaring  that  her Jiappiness  was  dearer  to  him 
than  his  own,  offered  to  relinquish  her  to  his  rival. 
This  astonishing  proposal  was  accepted  "  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  it  was  made."  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ruskin  were  divorced,  Mrs.  Ruskin  married  Millais, 
they  two  lived  **  happj'  ever  after,"  and  Ruskin- 
remained  throughout  life  on  terms  of  friendship 
with  them  both.  This  singular  tale,  without  vouch- 
ing for  its  truth,  we  repeat,  on  the  authority  of  the 
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New  York  Evening  Post,  as  aflFording  a  grave  illus- 
tration of  the  laxity  of  some  modern  minds  on  the 
subject  of  marriage  and  as  presenting  a  problem 
the  actual  solution  of  which  it  is  hard  to  reconcile 
with  Ruskin's  known  austerity  in  faith  and  morals  ; 
while  at  the  same  time  it  supplies  a  new  illustration 
of  the  old  experience  that  all  one's  abstract  views 
of  right  and  wrong  in  conduct  scatter  to  the  winds 
when  the  testing  moment  comes  of  one's  own  per- 
sonal relation.  At  least  the  tale  attests  the  depths 
and  reality  of  Ruskin's  spirit  of  self-renunciation. 


The  privilege  of  burial  in  Westminster  Abbey 
was  promptly  offered  by  Dean  Bradley,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  offer  would  have  added  to  the 
distinctions  of  the  great  English  mausoleum,  as  it 
would  have  gratified  England  generally,  and  visitors 
to  that  august  shrine  in  years  to  come  ;  but  there  is 
something  peculiarly  fitting  in  Ruskin's  own  wish 
that  his  body  should  rest  amidst  the  quiet  scenes  in 
which  his  last  days  were  spent ;  and  at  Coniston  he 
was  buried  on  a  Thursday,  in  a  grave  lined  with 
white  tiles  and  beneath  a  mass  of  flowers  which 
included  a  **  floral  tribute"  from  the  Queen.  All 
England  was  represented  at  the  grave,  and  a 
memorial  service  was  held  at  the  disappointed 
Abbey  early  in  the  day. 


Mrs.  Sarah  K.  Bolton  writes  for  the  Cleveland 
(Ohio)  World  an  interesting  account  of  a  visit  she 
paid  to  Ruskin  at  his  home,  *'  Brantwood,"  on  Lake 
Coniston,  which  we  condense  as  follows.  She 
describes  the  exterior  of  the  house  as  a  rough  mor- 
tared, blue  slated,  low  and  rambling  structure, 
festooned  with  flowered  and  berried  vines,  framed 
with  beds  of  poppies,  and  backgrounded  with  moun- 
tains. Foliage  of  the  ash,  spruce,  holly,  chestnut 
and  oak  embower  and  shade  the  building.  Within 
one  finds  a  **treasure-house  of  art,  science  and 
literature." 

**  As  you  enter,  the  square  hall,  green  in  color,  is 
brightened  by  three  drawings  of  Burne- Jones,  with 
some  sketches  by  Front  and  from  Ruskin's  own 
pencil.  The  drawing-room  is  furnished  in  delicate 
blue,  rich  golden  satin,  handsome  figured  paper  in 
subdued  tints.  Rugs  are  on  the  floor.  A  plant, 
with  exquisitely  shaded  leaves,  stands  on  the  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room.  The  dining-hall  is  fur- 
nished in  pea-green.  Here  are  the  family  portraits. 
The  picture  of  the  mother  represents  a  woman  of 
uncommon  sweetness  and  strength ;  the  father 
shows  a  fine,  manly  face.  Most  winsome  of  all  is  a 
3-year-old  boy,  with  flaxen  hair,  bright  blue  eyes, 
dressed  in  white,  with  blue  shoes  and  a  sash  of  the 
same  color.  Here  also  is  a  famous  portrait  of 
Andrea  Gritti,  bj'  Titian  ;  an  *  Annunciation*  by 
Tintoretto ;  sweet  Angelica  Kauffman,  painted  by 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds ;  Raphael,  from  life ;  young 
Reynolds,  by  his  own  hand  ;  and  Turner,  at  the  age 


of  seventeen,  by  himself.  Mr.  Ruskin's  sleeping- 
room,  upstairs,  is  simple,  in  light  chintz,  with 
bureau,  washstand  and  bedstead  of  mahogany ;  but 
the  pictures  are  worth  a  fortune.  The  walls  are 
closely  covered  with  Turners,  incased  in  blue  cam- 
bric lest  the  light  fade  the  exquisite  colors.  Here 
is  a  *  Carnarvon  Castle'  and  others  about  which 
Ruskin  has  written  in  *  Modem  Painters.'  The 
adjoining  room,  where  he  used  to  work,  but  which 
he  left  from  a  prolonged  illness,  has  a  tower  with 
glass  on  each  side,  so  that  no  sunrise  or  sunset  may 
be  lost  to  view.  Most  attractive  of  all -is  the  mas- 
ter's study,  furnished  in  green.  Books  fill  cases  on 
every  side — one  case  for  classics,  one  for  botany, 
another  for  geology,  while  still  another  is  filled 
with  old  books  and  manuscripts.  I  look  out  of  the 
window  across  the  lake,  upon  an  ivy-covered  house 
with  tower,  once  the  home  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
and  then,  taking  from  the  case  a  French  book  that 
once  belonged  to  the  famous  man,  I  read  his  name. 
Here  is  a  work  on  Dante,  with  Michael  Angelo's 
autograph  written  in  a  fine  hand.  Here  is  a  large 
Chaucer  of  1694,  with  some  verses  in  Addison's 
handwriting.  Here  also  is  a  manuscript  Greek 
testament  of  the  tenth  century ;  an  illuminated 
book  of  music  of  an  early  date  ;  the  prayer-book 
of  St.  Louis  on  vellum,  illuminated  with  work  so 
fine  that  a  microscope  is  required  to  see  its  beauty. 
Here  are  some  of  the  *  Waverly'  novels  in  the 
original  manuscript,  and  a  bound  volume  of  some 
of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  letters  in  his  own  writing. 
Linnaeus'  *  Botany'  is  here,  with  notes  by  Thomas 
Gray.  A  desk  is  opened,  and  it  is  full  of  Turners. 
Another  desk  has  a  most  beautiful  collection  of 
gold,  diamonds  and  other  precious  stones,  laid  on 
crimson  or  purple  velvet ;  also  the  finest  assortment 
of  agates,  probably,  in  the  world.  In  one  part  of 
the  room  is  a  bundle  of  walking-sticks,  hammers 
and  big  pieces  of  basalt  which  Ruskin  has  brought 
down  from  the  mountain.  His  seal  is  the  word 
*  to-day,'  graven  on  the  end  of  a  piece  of  chal- 
cedony, five  or  six  inches  long,  like  a  stalactite. 
Here  are  vases  from  Rome  and  Greece,  and  this 
three-cornered  inkstand  once  belonged  to  Galileo. 
Here  is  a  piece  of  a  font  from  Florence,  executed 
by  Niccolo  Pisano.  In  the  center  of  the  room  is  a 
circular  table,  covered  with  green  cloth,  where  the 
scholar  does  his  work.  And  what  a  student !  He 
may  work  for  a  month  on  geology  ;  then,  if  he 
tires,  he  turns  to  botany  and  writes  a  book ;  then 
to  art ;  then,  dearest  of  all,  to  his  work  for  the 
poor. — Literary  World. 

A  CRITICISM   MAD«   POINTLESS. 

**How  did  you  come  to  put  this  poem  on  the  back 
of  a  government  bond  ?"  inquired  the  editor. 

"I  was  tired  of  hearing  you  say  my  poetry  wasn't 
worth  the  paper  it  was  written  on,"  the  author 
serenely  answered. 
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A  CHANGE    OF  BASK. 

"  Scene — The  shop  of  a  dealer  in  rare  editions. 

Characters — The  Dealer  and  a  Bibliophile. 

Bib. — How  much  is  that  edition  of ? 

Dea.  (impressively) — Ah,  that  is  very  rare;  it  is 
worth  $ioo. 

Bib. — Pretty  good  price  ? 

Dea. — Pretty  rare  book. 

Bib.  (nonchalantly) — How  would  $50  hit  ? 

(Dealer  laughs.) 

Bib. — Well,  I  wouldn't  pay  over  $25  for  it.  It 
is  not  as  well  preserved  as  it  might  be. 

Dea.  (with  reverence) — But,  dear  man,  think  of 
the  scarceness  of  the  book  !  If  it  were  nothing 
but  the  binding  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  story 
that  were  left  it  would  be  cheap  at  $100.  But  to  a 
bibliophile  like  yourself  1*11  let  it  go  for  $90  spot 
cash. 

Bib. — No,  to  tell  the  truth  I  didn't  want  to  buy 
at  all.  In  fact,  I  have  a  copy  of  the  work  at  home, 
same  edition  and  in  much  better  preservation,  and 
since  it's  so  valuable  I  believe  I'll  let  mine  go. 
What  will  you  give  me  ? 

Dea.  (losing  interest) — Well,  really  there  is  very 
little  call  for  it  now;  rare  book  and  all  that,  but  few 
care  for  it.  Style  of  binding  appeals  to  few,  and, 
of  course,  the  contents  are  merely  literature,  and 
have  no  charm  for  bibliophiles. 

Bib.  (persisting) — But  what  will  you  give  ?  Name 
your  own  price.     Everything  has  some  value. 

Dea. — ^To  tell  the  truth,  I  know  a  dealer  in  Bos- 
ton who  is  selling  them  for  $5  apiece,  or  $50  in 
dozen  lots.  I'll  give  you  $3  for  it  because  you're  a 
customer  of  mine. 

Bib.  (leaving) — It's  mine.     Good  day. 

CHARI.KS  BaTTELL  LooMIS. 
OVERHEARD  AT  A   BOOKSTORE. 

New  Clerk — Mrs.  Jones  has  sent  her  maid  for  a 
copy  of  "Prisoners  of  Hope,"  but  I — 

Proprietor — Oh,  that's  all  right,  Zenda  a  copy. 

COI«I«EGE  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Cynthia — Here's  another  letter  from  Hiram  at  col- 
lege.    He  wants  $20  more  for  school-books. 

Reuben — Great  dumplings  !  That  boy'U  put  a 
mortgage  on  the  farm  yit.  What  books  does  he 
want  now  ? 

Cynthia— Here's  the  list:  **Gilligan  on  Tack- 
ling," * 'Short  Rules  for  Bucking  the  Center," 
**The  History  of  the  Game,"  **Lessons  in  Punt- 
ing," ''The  Signal  System,"  and  ''First  Aid  to  the 
Injured." 

ORDER   FOR  A    LIBRARY. 

The  following  from  the  New  York  Press  is  evi- 
dently an  elaboration  of  an  old  story.  Yet,  possi- 
bly, it  is  a  true  one:  "An  architect,  well  known 
in  New  York  for  some  of  his  work  on  residences 


and  office  buildings,  recently  received  from  a  mil- 
lionaire in  Europe  who  had  given  him  an  order 
for  house  plans  before  sailing,  this  note:  'Dear  Mr. 

H :  I  neglected  to  tell  you  about  my  library. 

Have  the  shelves  broad  and  low,  with  plate-glass 
doors.  Get  up  anything  you  like  in  the  way  of 
books.  Have  a  variety.  You  might  get  "Lub- 
bock's Hundred  Best,"  and  "Stone's  Hundred 
Best,"  and  if  there  are  any  new  selections  out  put 
them  in.  Get  a  lot  of  histories  and  biographies.  I 
don't  care  much  about  light  novels.  Have  the 
binding  uniform,  as  I  want  the  books  to  make  a 
splendid  showing.  Get  hold  of  every  edition  de 
luxe  in  the  market,  regardless  of  expense.  Have 
my  monogram  stamped  on  every  cover.  If  you 
can't  decide  what  I  want,  you  might  hire  some 
poor  literary  devil  to  help  you  pick  'em  out.  Be 
sure  to  have  Congressman  M.  send  you  all  the  war 
records  of  the  Rebellion.  He  will  do  it  for  me. 
Have  the  Government  binding  taken  off  and  my 
uniform  binding  put  on." 

DIFFERENCE   IN  I.ITERARY  TASTES. 

"Why  did  Dr.  Hansen's  wife  get  a  divorce  ?" 

"On  account  of  the  difference  in  their  literary 
tastes." 

"How  was  that?" 

"He  fell  in  love  with  a  young  poetess,  and  she 
with  a  lyric  poet." 

A   GOOD   REASON. 

Not  all  the  reasons  given  for  the  delayed  publi- 
cation of  a  book  are  as  neat  and  conclusive  as  those 
advanced  in  the  case  of  a  recently  announced  book, 
"Ease  in  Cycling."  The  publisher  had  to  beg  for 
indulgence,  because  its  author  had  just  been  pitched 
off  his  wheel,  broken  his  collar-bone,  and  lain  in- 
sensible  for  sixty  hours. 

A  Massachusetts  firm  of  silversmiths  and  engrav- 
ers that  has  manufactured  a  number  of  "literary" 
souvenir  spoons,  recently  wrote  to  "Frances  Burney, 
care  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,"  "for 
a  picture  of  [her]  home  or  birthplace,  something 
suitable  to  design  and  make  a  souvenir  spoon  from. " 

THE    AUTHOR   WHO   ARRIVED. 

In  The  Independent  W.  G.  Bowdoin  gives  a  very 
happy  picture  of  the  emotions  of  an  author  who  had 
achieved  such  success  that  publishers  and  editors 
were  at  his  beck  and  call,  which  incidentally  gave 
him  the  opportunity  to  pay  off  a  lot  of  old  scores. 
"A  small  colored  boy  guarded  the  outer  door,  and 
took  the  cards  of  editors  who  crowded  his  ante- 
room, jostling  one  another,  and  who  wanted  special 
Sunday  and  other  features.  *  *  •  He  had, 
however,  a  very  retentive  memory,  and  for  the 
ordinary  editors  who  had  returned  his  manuscripts 
unconsidered  and  unread  when  he  was  unknown  he 
had  a  printed  form  that  read: 

"Washington  Irving  Browne  has  received  your 
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request  for  a  manuscript.  He  regrets  to  say  that 
it  will  not  now  be  possible  for  him  to  consider  your 
present  wishes  in  this  regard.  His  time  is  so  en- 
grossed in  his  regular  channels  that  he  is  unable  to 
consider  anything  outside  of  his  present  clientele. 
This  does  not  imply  any  lack  of  appreciation  on 
his  part  of  your  suggested  patronage  or  signify  in 
any  way  that  the  standard  of  your  magazine  is 
not  acceptable  to  him.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  for 
him  to  have  received  the  courtesy  of  your  submitted 
request.     Respectfully/ ' 

Here  was  revenge  sweet  to  be  sure.  Aud  once 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  partook  of  it  in  his  own 
genial,  gentle  way.  When  he  visited  New  York 
for  the  first  time  he  called  upon  the  well-known 
editor  of  a  well-known  magazine,  presented  a  let- 
ter of  introduction,  and  asked  the  privilege  of 
writing  something.  The  editor  eyed  him  dispas- 
sionately, and  told  him  that  his  slufiF  would  hardly 
do.  Nine  years  passed.  In  the  meantime  the 
** stuff'*  had  been  disposed  of  elsewhere,  and  the 
literary  journals  were  filled  with  notes  about 
the  new  author.  In  the  full  blaze  of  his  fame  he 
paid  another  visit  to  America.  Among  the  first  to 
leave  cards  at  Mr.  Stevenson's  hotel  was  the  afore- 
said editor  of  the  aforesaid  magazine.  Mr.  Steven- 
son, like  Washington  Irving  Browne,  had  a  **  very 
retentive  memory.'*  He  rolled  a  cigarette  and  re- 
peated the  incident.  *'  How  provoking,"  said  the 
editor.  '*I  wonder  which  of  my  clerks  could  have 
been  so  discourteous  to  yon."  Stevenson  lighted 
his  cigarette  and  replied  mildly,  and  with  his  usual 
beautiful  smile — **Why,  now  I  recall  his  face.  You 
are  his  very  image." 


A  Little  Lay. 

Three  poets  came  to  London  town, 

(Sing  O  for  a  crust  and  a  stoup  of  ale  !) 

All  proper  men  and  all  unknown, 
(Sing  O  for  patient  merit !) 

And  one  was  a  lovers'  verse-maker, 

(Sing  Ring-a-ding-ding  and  Ring-a-ding-dee  !) 
And  honey-sweet  his  verses  were 

(Sing  O  for  the  pretty  ladies  !) 

And  one  dreamed  old-world  dreams,  God  wot, 
(Sing  O  for  the  quaint  pre-Raphaelite  touch  !) 

And  many  a  flashing  ballad  he  wrote, 
(Sing  O  for  fit  and  finish  !) 

And  the  third  one  was  a  man  of  might, 

(Sing  O  for  the  flushed,  fair,  scholarly  page !) 

And  words  of  gold  he  did  indite, 
(Sing  O  for  the  quotable  passage  !) 

Now,  these  three  go  like  fashion  plates, 
(Sing  O  for  the  pink,  beneficent  cheque!) 

And  they  lack  neither  wine  nor  delicates, 
(Sing  O  for  English  Poesy  !)" 

T.  W.  H.  Crosland. 
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The  Rubaiyat. 

Omar  Khayyam,  you're  a  jolly  old  Aryan, 
Half  sybaritic,  and  semi-barbarian, 
Not  a  bit  mystic,  but  utilitarian. 
Pond  of  a  posy  and  fond  of  a  drum. 
Symbolist,  poet,  and  clear-eyed  philosopher, 
Had  you  a  wife  I  am  sure  you  were  boss  of  her. 
Yet  you'd  be  ruled  by  the  coquettish  toss  of  her 
Garland  crowned  head  at  you,  Omar  Khayyam. 
For  their  vanity, 
In  your  humanity, 
Else  your  urbanity 
Were  but  a  flam. 
And  the  severity 
Of  your  austerity 
Proves  your  sincerity, 
Omar  Khayyam. 

Well  I  remember  when  first  you  were  heralded, 
Persian- born  poesy  ably  Fitzgeralded  ; 
Impulse  said  buy  you — and  I  to  my  peril  did  : 
Now  a  meek  slave  t%  your  genius  I  am. 
Some  of  your  doctrines  to  us  may  seem  hatable. 
Though  we  admit  that  the  themes  are  debatable ; 
But  your  ideas,  are  they  really  translatable 
Into  our  languages,  Omar  Khayyam  ? 
In  your  society 
All  inebriety 
Seems  but  propriety 
Truth  but  a  sham  ; 
And  the  reality 
Of  your  carnality 
Court  immortality, 
Omar  Khayyam. 

From  the  grave  depths  of  your  massive  tranquility 
Thoughts  you  produce,  knowing  well  their  futility, 
Thoughts  that  you  phrase  with  a  fatal  facility, 
Hurl  with  the  force  of  a  battering  ram  ! 
But  we  care  not  though  your  message  be  cynical, 
Not  very  creedal  and  scarcely  rabbinical ; 
We,  your  adorers,  put  you  on  a  pinnacle, 
For  that  we  love  you,  old  Omar  Khayyam. 
Though  you're  erroneous. 
Still  you're  harmonious, 
And  you're  euphonious 
In  epigram. 
O'er  the  censorious 
You  are  victorious  ; 
We  hold  you  glorious, 

Omar  Khayyam.  Caroi^yn  Wells. 

« 

Mother    Goose    According   to    Whitman. 

.  .  .  Here  is  the  poem  of  me,  the  entertainer  of 
children. 

See!  a  cat  is  passing  through  my  poem : 

See — it  plays  the  fiddle  rapturously  ; 

It  plays  sonatas,  fugues,  rag-times,  gavottes,  gigues, 
minuets,  romances,  impromptus — it  plays  the 
tune  that  led  to  the  defunction  of  the  aged  cow; 
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But  most  of  all  it  plays  nocturnes,  and  plays  them 

pyrotechnically,  as  befits  the  night-time. 
See  the  moon  shining  in  the  pellucid  sky; 
See !  the  cow,  inspired  by  the  intoxicating  strains 

of  the  Stradivarius,   throws  off  her  habitual 

languor  and  leaps  over  the  moon. 
0  me !  O  pulse  of  my  life !  O  amazement  of  things! 
Why  so  active,  thou  cow  ? 
Why  so  passive,  thou  moon  ? 
See  the  dog. 

He  grins  and  runs  through  the  city, 
Seeing  humor  in  his  surroundings. 
Have  all  dogs  so  keen  a  sense  of  humor  ? 
See  the  dish,  maliciously  meditative. 
See,    it  takes  advantage  of  the  general  confusion 

and  absconds  with  the  silver  spoon. 

Authors  Itemized. 

Maurus  Jokai  has  already  received  high  honor 
from  his  countrymefi,  but  another  one,  almost 
unique,  is  in  store  for  him.  At  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion the  Hungarian  section  will  include  *'  a  Jokai 
exhibition,"  containing  a  copy  of  every  edition  of 
each  of  the  several-score  works  which  Jokai  has 
written.  It  is  estimated  that  this  collection  will 
consist  of  some  thousands  of  volumes,  for  Jokai' s 
books  have  been  translated  into  most  of  the  Euro- 
pean languages. 

I  wonder  to  what  extent  Cooper  is  still  read. 
He  ought  to  rank  as  the  first  of  American  novelists, 
but  he  certainly  does  not.  Indeed  it  is  rather 
taken  for  granted  that  Cooper's  novels  are  fit  only 
for  very  young  people,  and  that  they  are  immeas- 
urably inferior  to  the  work  of  half  a  dozen  of 
American  writers  of  to-day.  Certainly  Cooper's 
Indians  and  sailors  never  existed  in  real  life,  but 
that  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  exist  in 
fiction.  A  more  preposterous  plot  than  that  of 
"The  Pilot,"  in  which  an  American  frigate  makes 
her  way  into  a  difficult  harbor  merely  in  order  to 
find  a  pilot  to  take  her  out  again,  could  not  be 
imagined,  but  how  glorious  is  the  description  of 
the  frigate  beating  out  to  sea  in  a  gale,  with  the 
enemy  close  at  hand.  Chingachgook  is  as  impos- 
sible as  Mr.  Bret  Harte's  delightful  gamblers,  but 
how  admirable  is  the  scene  in  which  he  captures  a 
canoe  for  the  Pathfinder  and  his  party  from  the 
swimming  Hurons.  I  can  smile  at  Cooper's  hero- 
ines, or  ** young  females,"  as  he  prefers  to  call 
them,  and  I  can  recognize  the  fact  that  his  Indians 
and  sailors  never  had  their  prototypes  on  sea  or 
land,  but  for  all  that  Cooper  as  a  storyteller  is  far 
and  away  the  best  that  America  has  produced.  He 
may  not  have  fallen  into  neglect,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  his  readers  is  concerned,  but  he  cer- 
tainly does  not  hold  the  position  to  which  he  is 
entitled  in  American  literature.      W.  L.  Ai«d9n. 


While  *  *  Madcap  Violet' '  was  running  as  a  serial, 
some  one  wrote : 

**  Oh,  Mr.  Black,  oh.  Mr  Black. 
What  makes  you  write  so  bine  ?" 

The  answer  is,  of  course,  found  in  the  statement 
recently  published,  that  one  of  his  strongest  con- 
victions on  the  subject  of  fiction  was  that  *'  a  novel 
with  a  sad  ending  is  remembered  longer  than  one 
with  a  happy  ending,"  It  was,  however,  a  strong 
conviction  based  upon  observation  merely,  and  not 
reinforced  by  any  morbid  -tendencies  in  his  own 
nature.  Happiness  came  to  him  through  the  long- 
sustained  and  successful  practice  of  his  art,  in  the 
companionship  of  many  friends,  in  the  oppor- 
tunities to  gratify  his  taste  for  out-door  life, 
and,  more  than  all  else,  in  his  home. 

* 

It  is  said  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  used  to  pay  $750 
a  year  on  letters  and  parcels  received  by  post. 
Once  a  bulky  package  came  to  Sir  Walter  all  the 
way  from  the  United  States,  for  which  the  famous 
Scotch  author  paid  postage.  He  tore  off  the  wrap- 
per, when  out  fell  a  MS.,  called  **The  Cherokee 
Lovers,"  sent  by  a  lady  of  New  York,  who  requested 
Scott  to  read  and  correct  it,  write  a  prologue,  have 
it  produced  on  the  stage  of  Drury  Lane,  and  nego- 
tiate for  a  copyright.  In  about  a  fortnight  another 
large,  bulky  letter  arrived,  C.  O.  D.,  calling  for 
five  pounds  sterling,  postage,  and  this  the  author 
thoughtlessly  received  and  tore  open.  Out  jumped 
a  duplicate  copy  of  **  The  Cherokee  Lovers,"  with 
a  letter  from  the  same  lady,  saying  that,  as  the 
weather  had  been  stormy,  and  the  mails  so  uncer- 
tain, she  thought  it  prudent  to  send  a  duplicate,  as 
the  first  copy  might  have  been  lost.  This  little  affair 
cost  the  gifted  gentleman  fifty  dollars. 

M.  Jules  Claretie  is  responsible  for  this  story  of 
Erckmann  and  Chatrian.  Those  who  have  studied 
the  works  of  these  men  in  the  original  can  appre- 
ciate how  conscientious  they  were.  In  the  height 
of  their  popularity  they  agreed  to  supply  \ht  Journal 
des  Debats  with  a  romance.  It  is  said  that  the  skel- 
eton of  the  story  always  came  from  one  and  the 
giving  of  flesh  to  it  from  the  other.  When  the  work 
was  concluded,  the  joint  authors  sat  in  judgment 
over  it,  and  read  it  all  over.  **What  do  you  think 
of  it  ?"  asked  one  of  them.  *'C'est  bien  mauvais," 
said  the  other.  **Then  let  us  make  a  good  fire  with 
it,"  and  so  page  by  page  the  manuscript  was  burned 
in  a  stove.  The  Debats  had  to  wait.  In  time,  how- 
ever^ a  fine  novel  was-  sent  to  the  paper,  and  ihe 
fame  of  Erckmann  and  Chatrian  increased. 

« 

At  length  de  Maupassant  stands  near  his  teacher 
and  his  master,  Gustave  Flaubert— that  is,  their 
busts  now  stand  in  close  proximity  in  the  old  town 
of  Rouen,  which  witnessed  the  youthful  trials  of 
each.     The  Flaubert  memorial  had  been  there  alone 
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for  several  years  ;  it  was  only  recently  that  de  Mau- 
passant was  set  up  to  keep  it  company. 

The  centenary  of  the  birth  of  Pushkin,  the  popular 
poet  of  Russia,  will  be  celebrated  this  year.  Like 
Dumas,  he  was  of  African  descent,  his  grandfather 
being  a  ftdl-blooded  negro.  Pushkin  began  writing 
early,  and  by  his  twentieth  year  his  works  were 
known  throughout  Europe. 

The  story  is  told  that  a  friend,  invited  to  dine  with 
Schopenhauer  at  his  favorite  restaurant,  where  a 
number  of  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting,  no- 
ticed that  Schopenhauer  took  a  gold  coin  from  his 
pocket  before  eating  and  laid  it  on  the  table  beside 
him.  When  the  meal  was  over  the  philosopher  re- 
placed the  coin  in  his  purse.  Upon  a  question  from 
his  friend,  Schopenhauer  explained  :  *1  have  been 
dining  with  these  officers  for  sometime,"  he  said, 
**and  about  two  months  ago  I  registered  a  silent 
vow  to  give  this  gold  coin,  of  considerable  value,  to 
some  worthy  charity,  on  the  very  first  occasion  upon 
which  I  should  hear  these  gentlemen  talk  of  any- 
thing but  women,  horses  and  the  chances  of  promo- 
tion.    You  see  I  still  have  my  money.*' 

• 

Kipling  writes  all  his  verses  while  humming  tunes, 
which  are  generally  Irish,  if  William  Strong,  the 
artist,  who  visited  Kipling  before  his  illness,  is  cor- 
rect. The  interesting  confession  is  given  in  the 
poet's  words  :  **I  take  up,  for  example,"  he  said, 
**the  *  Wearing  of  the  Green,  *  and  I  hum  it  over  and 
over,  and  the  spirit  moves  me  to  write  words  to  fit 
it."  It  is  queer  to  note,  now  that  the  thing  is 
mentioned,  that  '*Mandalay"  goes  to  the  tune  of 
**  Wearing  of  the  Green."  Try  it  : 
**Take  me  somewheres  east  of  Suez,  where  the  best 

is  like  the  worst. 
Where  there   aren't  no  ten  commandments  and  a 
man  can  raise  a  thirst." 

The  story  is  told  of  George  Moore,  the  author  of 
**Evelyn  Innes,"  that  when  he  was  talking  with  the 
artist  Manet  concerning  London  customs  he  said  : 
*  *  You  will  see  an  extraordinary  city.  Until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening  every  one  is  in  tweeds  and 
has  a  pipe  in  his  mouth,  even  in  the  street,  but  after 
seven  o'clock — evening  dress  and  a  gardenia  in  the 
buttonhole." 

Manet  left  for  London  without  warning  Moore. 
He  reached  Charing  Cross  at  seven  o'clock,  drove 
to  his  hotel,  put  on  his  dress  coat,  and  took  a  han- 
som to  Moore's  chambers.  He  found  Moore  in 
slippers  and  a  jersey,  eating  sandwiches  in  company 
with  three  unshaven  friends. 

* 'Those  who  believe  Gascony  is  in  the  south  of 
France  are  mistaken,"  Manet  used  to  say.  **It  is  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames." 


Balzac  used  to  hunt  names  for  the  characters  in 
his  romances.  He  would  not  be  satisfied  with  one 
of  his  own  invention.  It  had  to  have  actual  exist- 
ence. So  perambulating  Paris  or  Tours,  he  would 
study  the  signs,  and  was  delighted  when  he  found  a 
name  which  suited  his  personages.  Dickens,  we 
fancy,  rather  invented  his  funny  names.  It  is  said, 
however,  that  he  took  Oliver  Twist  from  an  omnibus 
conductor.  There  was  a  'bus  driver,  and  as  the 
conductor  shut  the  door  of  the  vehicle  he  cried  out 
to  the  jehu,  "Go  on,  Oliver  Twist,"  and  Dickens, 
who  was  a  passenger,  at  once  adopted  the  name  for 
the  boy  who  asked  *'for  more." 

A  Very  Curious  Letter. 

**Cowper,  you  know,  was  the  man  who  wrote 
about  John  Gilpin,  and  the  letter  by  him  is  about 
another  poem  of  his  called  *  Charity.'   Here  it  is  : — 

*  *  My  dear  friend,  I  am  going  to  send  what,  when 
you  have  read,  you  may  scratch  your  head,  and 
say,  I  suppose,  there's  nobody  knows,  whether 
what  I  have  got  be  verse  or  not ;  by  the  tune  and 
the  time,  it  ought  to  be  rhyme ;  but  if  it  be,  did  ever 
you  see,  of  late  or  of  yore,  such  a  ditty  before  ?  I 
have  writ  *  Charity'  not  for  popularity,  but  as  well 
as  I  could,  in  hopes  to  do  good  ;  and  if  the  reviewer 
should  say,  to  be  sure,  the  gentleman's  Muse  wears 
Methodist  shoes,  you  may  know  by  her  pace,  and 
talk  about  grace,  that  she  and  her  bard  have  little 
regard  for  the  tastes  and  fashions,  and  ruling  pas- 
sions, and  hoydenlng  play  of  the  modem  day  ;  and 
though  she  assume  a  borrowed  plume,  and  now  and 
then  wear  a  tittering  air,  'tis  only  her  plan,  to  catch 
if  she  can,  the  giddy  and  gay,  as  they  go  that  way, 
by  the  production  of  a  new  construction.  She  has 
baited  her  trap  in  the  hope  to  snap  all  that  may 
come,  with  a  sugar-plum.  His  opinion  in  this  will 
not  be  amiss  ;  'tis  what  I  intend  my  principal  end  ; 
and  if  I  succeed,  and  folks  should  read  till  a  few 
are  brought  to  a  serious  thought,  I  shall  think  I  am 
paid  for  all  I  have  said,  and  all  I  have  done, 
although  I  have  run,  many  a  time,  after  a  rhyme, 
as  far  from  hence  to  the  end  of  my  sense,  and  by 
hook  or  by  crook,  write  another  book,  if  I  live  and 
am  here  another  year.  I  have  heard  before  of  a  room 
with  a  floor  laid  upon  springs  and  such  like  things, 
with  so  much  art  in  every  part  that  when  you  went 
in  you  were  forced  to  begin  a  minuet  pace,  with  an 
air  and  grace,  swimming  about,  now  in  and  now 
out,  with   a  deal  of  state,  in  a  figure  of  eight, 

without  pipe  or  string,  or  any  such  thing  ;  and  now 
I  have  writ,  in  a  rhyming  fit,  what  will  make  you 
dance,  and  as  you  advance  will  keep  you  still, 
though  against  your  will,  dancing  away,  alert  and 
gay,  till  you  come  to  an  end  of  what  I  have  penned ; 
which  that  you  may  do  ere  madam  and  you  are 
quite  worn  out  with  jigging  about,  I  take  my  leave, 
and  here  you  receive  a  bow  profound,  down  to  the 
ground,  from  your  humble  me. — W.  C." 
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The  Bookworm. 

The  Bookworm's  an  uninteresting  grub, 

Whether  he's  alone  or  in  a  club. 

All  stupid  books  which  seem  to  us  a  bore, 

Even  a  worm  will  turn  their  pages  o'er. 

Did  Solomon  or  somebody  affirm 

The  early  reed-bird  catches  the  book-worm  ? 

Carolyn  Wei^ls  in  Life, 

Unto  My  Books. 

**Unto  my  books  so  good  to  turn 

Far  ends  of  tired  days; 
It  half  endears  the  abstinence, 

And  pain  is  missed  in  praise. 

As  flavors  cheer  retarded  guests 

With  banquetings  to  be, 
So  spices  stimulate  the  time 

Till  my  small  library. 

It  may  be  wilderness  without, 

Far  feet  of  failing  men, 
But  holiday  excludes  the  night 

And  it  is  bells  within. 

I  thank  these  kinsmen  of  the  shelf; 

Their  countenances  bland 
Enamor  in  prospective, 
And  satisfy,  obtained," 
From  the  Poems  of  Emii.y    Dickinson,  Second 

Series. 

* 

Fin  de  Siecle. 

They  say  that  the  age  is  frivolous. 
The  reason  to  me  seems  plain; 
'Tis  because  the  end  of  the  Century 
Is  always  **  In  Lighter  Vein." 

Carolyn  Wklls. 

* 
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I  of  my  Spenser  quite  bereft, 

Last  winter  sore  was  shaken; 
Of  Lamb  I've  but  a  quarter  left. 

Nor  could  I  save  my  Bacon. 

They  pick'd  my  Locke,  to  me  far  more 
Than  Bramah's  patent  worth, 

And  now  my  losses  I  deplore 
Without  a  Home  on  earth. 

They  still  have  made  me  slight  returns, 

And  thus  ray  grief  divide; 
For,  oh  !  they've  cured  me  of  my  Bums, 

And  eased  my  Akenside. 

But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  say. 

Nor  let  my  anger  bum, 
For  as  they  have  not  found  me  Gay, 

They  have  not  left  me  Sterne. 

From  Notes  and  Queries. 


The  World  of  Dickens. 

In  honor  of  its  "Memorial  Edition  of  Charles 
Dickens,"  the  Daily  News  Weekly  has  lately  offered 
to  the  world  a  complete  examination  in  that  author's 
work.  The  competition  is  interesting  if  only  be- 
cause by  a  hundred  pinpricks  of  suggestion,  and 
provocations  of  memory,  it  sends  us  back  to  our 
Dickens  to  learn  how  little  we  know  of  that  fantas- 
tic world  of  which  he  was  the  creator. 

The  questions  were  twenty-five  in  number, 
modelled,  of  course,  upon  Calverley's  famous 
**  Pickwick  "  examination  paper.     Here  is  one: 

*'  Show  the  connection  between  poultry  and  ele- 
phants which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  made 
plain  in  one  of  the  novels. 

The  reference  is  to  **Dombey  and  Son. ' '  The  Game 
Chicken  remonstrates  with  Mr.  Toots  for  his  poor 
spirit  in  refraining  from  "  blowing  on  this  here 
match  (of  Florence  and  Walter)  to  the  Stiff 'un." 

**My  sentiments  is  Game  and  Fancy,  Master," 
returned  the  chicken.  '  *  That's  wot  my  sentiments 
is.  I  can't  abear  a  meanness.  I'm  afore  the  public. 
I'm  to  be  heard  of  at  the  bar  o'  the  Little  Hele- 
phant,  and  no  governor  o'  mine  musn't  go  and  do 
what's  mean." 

This  is  almost  too  ingenious.  Again,  the  demand 
for  a  parallel  to  **  There's  a  young  'oman  on  the 
next  form  but  two  as  has  drunk  nine  breakfast 
cups  and  a  half,  and  she  is  swelling  wisibly  before 
my  eyes,"  is  not  too  well  fulfilled  in  the  reference 
to  Dora's  housekeeping,  given  in  David  Copper- 
field's  words : 

*'  But  I  apprehend  that  we  were  personally  unfor- 
tunate in  engaging  a  servant  with  a  taste  for  cor- 
dials, who  swelled  our  account  for  porter  at  the 
public-house  by  such  inexplicable  items  as  '  quar- 
tern rum  shrub  (Mrs.  C.),'  *  half-quartem  gin  and 
cloves  (Mrs.  C.),'  *  glass  rum  and  pepper-mint 
(Mrs.  C.),*  the  parenthesis  always  referring  to 
Dora,  who  was  suppose4>  it  appeared  on  explana- 
tion, to  have  imbibed  the  whole  of  these  refresh- 
ments." 

An  admirable  answer  has  been  furnished  in 
response  to  the  question  asking  for  an  example  of 
Dickens'  portraiture  of  the  power  of  love : 

**  I  pledge  you  my  professional  word  I  didn't 
even  know  she  could  dance  till  her  last  benefit,  and 
then  she  played  Juliet,  and  Helen  Macgregor,  and 
did  the  skipping-rope  hornpipe  between  the  pieces. 
The  very  first  time  I  saw  that  admirable  woman, 
Johnson,"  said  Mr.  Crummies,  drawing  a  little 
nearer,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  confidential 
friendship,  '*  she  stood  upon  her  head  on  the  butt- 
end  of  a  spear,  surrounded  with  blazing  fire- works." 

**You  astonish  me  !"  said  Nicholas. 

**She  astonished  me!"  retumed  Mr.  Crammles, 
with  a  very  serious  countenance.  **Such  grace 
coupled  with  such  dignity — I  adored  her  from  that 
moment!  " 
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This  is,  of  course,  from  Actor- Manager  Crummies' 
eulogy  of  his  distinguished  spouse,  in  ''Nicholas 
Nickleby.'*  Other  examples  occur  to  everyone. 
Think  of  John  Chivery,  Junior,  as  his  mother 
pointed  him  out  to  Clennam,  while  he  sat  amid  the 
flapping  linen  in  the  back-yard  : 

'*  It's  the  only  change  he  takes,"  said  Mrs.  Chiv- 
ery. .  .  .  '*He  won't  go  out  even  in  the  back- 
yard when  there's  no  linen;  but  when  there's  linen 
to  keep  the  neighbors'  eyesofiF,  he'll  sit  there  hours. 
Hours  he  will.     Says  he  feels  as  if  it  was  groves  !  " 

Or  again  of  Mr.  Venus,  the  anatomical  artist, 
from  whom,  in  consequence  of  the  letter  in  which 
bis  adored  one  spurned  his  offer  and  declared  that 
she  did  not  desire  **to  regard  herself  nor  yet  to  be 
regarded  in  that  bony  light"  ....  '*all  was 
fled  save  gall. " 

**  My  very  bones  (he  confided  to  the  other  friend- 
ly-mover) is  rendered  flabby  by  brooding  over  it. 
If  they  could  be  brought  to  me  loose  to  sort,  I 
should  hardly  have  the  face  to  claim  'em  as  mine. 
To  such  an  extent  have  I  fallen  ofiF  under  it.  " 

The  young  lady,  by  the  way,  was  Miss  Pleasant 
Riderhood — and  here  is  a  proper  place  to  point  out 
an  error  into  which,  in  a  certain  **  Frame  of  Mind," 
has  fallen  so  Dickens-saturated  a  reader  as  Mr. 
A.  B.  Walkley.  It  is  in  his  essay  on  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt  that  he  uses  the  verb  *' to  poll-parrot" 
as  a  synonym  of  **to  imitate."  Now  a  reference 
to  **Our  Mutual  Friend" — and,  especially  to  the 
account  of  a  colloquy  between  John  Harmon  (dis- 
guised). Rogue  Riderhood,  and  his  daughter — will 
establish  the  true  use  of  the  word  as  the  equivalent 
of  **  to  chatter,"  or  to  prattle. 

**  Why  the  devil  don't  you  answer  the  Captain? 
You  can  Poll  Parrot  enough  when  you  ain't  wanted 
to  Poll  Parrot,  you  perwerse  jade!  " 

"Bleak  House"  also  furnishes  an  example  of 
one  of  Dickens'  rare  slips  from  accuracy.  Three 
are  given  in  answer  to  Question  XIII.;  one  is  from 
"David  Copperfield,"  and  **  Pickwick"  furnishes 
two.  To  these  we  may  add  (unless  it  is  to  be 
counted  to  the  credit  of  young  Mr.  Smallweed's 
financial  talents)  that  his  adroit  totalling  of  the 
score  upon  the  occasion  of  his  dining  with  the 
young  man  of  the  name  of  Guppy  and  Mr.  Jobling 
was  inaccurate.     It  ran: 

*  *  Pour  veals  and  hams  is  three,  and  four  pota- 
toes is  three  and  four,  and  one  summer  cabbage  is 
three  and  six,  and  three  marrows  is  four  and  six, 
and  four  half-pints  of  half-and-half  is  six  and  three, 
and  four  small  rums  is  eight  and  three,  and  three 
Pollys  is  eight  and  six.  Eight  and  six  in  half  a 
sovereign,  Polly,  and  eighteenpence  out.  " 

A  reference  to  a  preceding  page  shows  that  three 
pini-'poXs  had  been  superadded. 

Question  X.  is  . 

"What  lady  was  it  who  said  that  "if  the  police 
greased  their  whiskers  less  and  minded  the  duties 


they  were  so  heavy  paid  for  a  little  more  no  one 
needn't  be  drove  mad  by  scrouding  so,"  and  what 
was  the  cause  of  this  outburst  against  the  force  ? 

The  interpolated  s  will  probably  put  most  people 
on  the  track.     It  is,  of  course,  the  immortal  Gamp. 

"  What  a  very  ill-natured  person  you  must  be  !" 
said  Tom  (as  she  hooked  him  with  the  handle  of 
her  umbrella). 

Mrs.  Gamp  cried  out  fiercely:  "Where's  the 
pelisse  ?" — ^meaning  the  constabulary — and  went  on 
to  say,  shaking  the  handle  of  the  umbrella  at  Tom, 
that  **  but  for  them  fellers  never  being  in  the  way 
when  they  were  wanted,  sbe'd  have  given  him  in 
charge,  she  would. 

"  If  they  greased  their  whiskers  less,  and  minded 
the  duties  which  they're  paid  so  heavy  for  a  little 
more,"  she  observed,  "no  one  needn't  be  drove 
mad  by  scrouding  so! " 

The  removal  of  the  lion  from  Northumberland 
House  to  the  neighborhood  of  Kew  Gardens  is  of 
happy  omen  in  connection  with  a  passage  from  the 
"  Sketches  by  Boz" : 

"Miss  Teresa  Malderton  was  a  very  little  girl, 
rather  fat, with  vermillion  cheeks,  but  good-humored 
and  still  disengaged.  ...  In  vain  had  she 
flirted  for  ten  years;  in  vain  had  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Malderton  assiduously  kept  up  an  extensive  ac- 
quaintance among  the  young  eligible  bachelors  of 
Camberwell,  and  even  of  those  of  Wandsworth  and 
Brixton;  to  say  nothing  of  those  who  "dropped 
in"  from  town.  Miss  Malderton  was  as  well 
known  as  the  lion  on  the  top  of  Northumberland 
House,  and  had  an  equal  chance  of  "  going  off." 

And,  in  relation  to  the  changes  which  time  has 
made  in  the  aspect  of  London  since  Dickens'  days, 
the  projected  thoroughfare  from  Holbom  to  the 
Strand  would  surely  have  formed  a  better  bait  to 
draw  a  reminiscence  of  Dick  Swiveller  than  a 
cumbrous  reference  to  the  mimicry  which,  accord- 
ing to  biologists,  is  one  of  the  determinants  of  the 
evolutionary  process  ; 

"  I  enter  in  this  little  book  (said  Dick)  the  names 
of  the  streets  that  I  can't  go  down  v/hile  the  shops 
are  open.  This  dinner  to-day  closes  Long  Acre.  I 
bought  a  pair  of  boots  in  Great  Queen  street  last 
week,  and  made  that  no  thoroughfare,  too.  There*s 
only  one  avenue  to  the  Strand  left  open  now,  and  I 
shall  have  to  stop  that  up  to-night  with  a  pair  of 
gloves.  The  roads  are  closing  so  fast  in  every  di- 
rection that  in  about  a  month's  time,  unless  my 
aunt  sends  me  a  remittance,  I  shall  havetogothree- 
or  four  miles  out  of  town  to  get  over  the  way." 
Obviously,  Avenue  Kruger — or  whatever,  is  to  be 
its  name — would  have  fulfilled  what  an  Irish  jour- 
nalist was  accustomed  to  call  "a  much-needed 
want." 

One  is  glad  to  see  brought  to  the  light  Mrs. 
Skewton's  appreciation  of  the  eighth  Henry: 

• '  So  bluff !  (cried  Mrs.  Skewton),  wasn't  he  ?    So 
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burly.  So  truly  English.  Such  a  picture,  too,  he 
makes,  with  his  dear  little  peepy  eyes  and  his  be- 
nevolent chin  ! '*  With  which  you  may  compare 
a  thumb-nail  resume  of  another  sovereign.  Was  it 
not  Lady  Tippin's  husband  who  had  been  knighted 
by  George  III  in  mistake  for  somebody  else  ? — **  on 
which  occasion  His  Majesty  was  graciously  pleased 
to  observe:     *  What,    what,    what?      Who,    who, 

who?     Why,  why,  why  ?  '  '* — The  Academy, 

* 

Old  Book-sellers. 

THOSB  WHO  FLOURISHED  IN  NEW  YORK  ONE  HUN- 
DRED YEARS  AGO. 

One  hundred  years  ago  the  man  of  letters  in  this 
city  who  was  anxious  to  secure  the  latest  volume 
from  London  or  a  printed  sermon  or  oration  de- 
livered by  one  of  his  own  countrymen  would  in- 
variably visit  the  booksellers'  shops,  to  be  found  on 
Maiden  Lane  and  Pearl  street.  On  those  two  thor- 
oughfares in  1800  were  fourteen  bookstores,  one- 
half  the  number  then  doing  business  in  New  York. 
Ten  were  on  Pearl  street,  making  that  street  unmis- 
takably the  literary  headquarters  of  the  town.  The 
newspapers  of  1800  give  us  the  names  of  twenty- 
eight  persons  who  were  book  publishers  and  deal- 
ers, to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  A  few  advertised 
their  wares  liberally,  but  the  majority  were  content 
with  an  occasional  few  lines,  or  eagerly  called  atten- 
tion to  the  publication  of  a  pamphlet  or  a  book  of 
local  interest.  Such  was  the  case  with  the  sermons 
rf  Dr.  Linn  and  Dr.  Mason  on  the  life  and  deeds  of 
George  Washington,  delivered  before  large  congre- 
gations on  February  22,  i8oo. 

Among  these  early  purveyors  of  literature  are  a 
few  names  that  have  attained  more  than  the  ordi- 
nary  limits  of  remembrance.  There  was  Evert  Duy- 
ckinck,  a  miscellaneous  tradesman  in  his  early  years, 
but  who  later  made  a  specialty  of  books,  a  fact 
which  undoubtedly  had  its  influence  upon  his  sons 
and  led  them  to  compile  their  very  thorough,  but 
not  absolutely  perfect,  *  *  Cyclopedia  of  American 
Literature.'*  William  Dunlap,  artist,  theatrical 
manager  and  author,  was  managing  the  Park  The- 
atre that  had  been  opened  late  in  1798.  Kot- 
zebne's  German  plays  were  the  rage  of  the  town  a 
century  ago,  and  in  February  Dunlap  advertised 
his  translations  of  those  plays  at  37}^  cents  each. 
Two  prominent  editors  whose  papers  had  been 
suspended  were  making  their  living  as  book  deal- 
ers— Hugh  Gaine  and  William  Cobbett.  The  former 
succeeded  much  better  than  the  latter,  for  in  June, 
Cobbett  shook  off  the  dust  of  his  tumultuous  ex- 
pediences and  sailed  for  England,  leaving  his  busi- 
ness in  the  hands  of  John  Ward  Fenno,  who  a  few 
years  before  had  published  a  newspaper  in  Phil- 
adelphia. Before  the  Revolution,  Gaine  was  the 
proprietor  of  a  successful  newspaper,  known  as  the 
New  York  Mercury.  He  was  anxious  to  enlist  upon 
the  winning  side,  and  after  several  clever  manoeuvres 


decided  that  the  British  held  ultimate  victory  in 
their  hands,  and  his  newspaper  was  continued  as  a 
Tory  publication.  Gaine  found  himself  in  unex- 
pected diflSculty  at  the  close  of  the  war,  and  was 
obliged  to  petition  the  Legislature  for  permission  to 
remain  in  New  York.  He  kept  a  bookstore  and 
general  printing  office  until  his  death  in  1807,  at 
148  Pearl  Street,  better  known  in  those  days  as  the 
**Sign  of  the  Bible.* '  His  old  sign  years  before  had 
been  the  **Bible  and  Crown,"  but  for  obvious  reasons 
the  crown  was  taken  down  after  the  British  troops 
left  New  York. 

Cobbett  was  well  known  to  the  reading  public  one 
hundred  years  ago,  for  the  vituperation  of  his  Por- 
cupine's Gazette  had  made  this  editor  hated  with  an 
intensity  deeper  perhaps  than  had  been  shown  for 
any  other  wielder  of  the  pen.  His  two  years  as  a 
Philadelphia  editor  were  full  of  troublesome  experi- 
ences, and  when  Dr.  Rush  won  a  libel  suit  against 
him,  carrying  with  it  $5,000,  Cobbett  abandoned 
the  town  in  which  he  had  neither  enjoyed  nor  given 
any  brotherly  love.  He  came  to  New  York  and 
lost  no  time  in  opening  a  book-shop  at  141  Water 
street,  near  Hanover  Square,  and  was  a  prominent 
advertiser  on  January  i,  1800.  He  published  The 
Court  Calendar  and  soon  began  that  series  of  pam- 
phlets known  as  the  *'Rush  Light,**  in  which, 
among  other  things,  he  continued  to  hold  Dr.  Rush 
up  to  ridicule.  When  Cobbett  got  an  idea  that  he 
was  right,  he  held  on  to  it  with  the  pertinacity  of  a 
bulldog.  He  claimed  that  1800  began  the  new  cen- 
tury instead  of  1801,  and  beneath  his  advertisement 
of  January  9th  he  gives  a  sample  of  his  style: 

**N.  B. — Mr.  Fenno  calls  it  contumacy  in  the 
editor  of  *The  Court  Kalendar*  to  insist  on  it  that 
this  year  i8oo  is  the  first  year  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  What  I  does  Mr.  Fenno  look  upon  him- 
self as  a  judge  and  view  the  editor  as  an  offender 
brought  to  his  bar?  Contumacy  with  a  vengeance  ! 
Why,  the  very  air  of  Philadelphia  seems  to  he  im- 
pregnated with  tyranny — literary,  legal  and  medi- 
cal. Contumacy  or  not,  the  editor  does  still  per- 
sist in  asserting  that  the  year  1800  is  the  first  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  that  to  believe  the  contrary 
is  to  betray  a  degree  of  ignorance  excusable  in  no 
one  but  a  Philadelphian.** 

Where  the  Drexel  Building  now  stands,  on  the 
corner  of  Wall  and  Broad  streets,  was  a  popular 
bookstore  kept  by  John  Furman,  who  enlarged  his 
business  by  taking  in  Samuel  C.  Loudon  as  a  part- 
ner, and  purchasing  the  entire  stock  of  Alexander 
Somerville.  The  name  of  Caritat  was  one  of  the 
most  prominent  in  the  book  world  of  New  York  for 
many  years.  He  kept  a  large  store  at  133  Broad- 
way. His  advertisement  on  January  14th  reads : 
**This  day  is  published  and  will  be  delivered  gratis 
to  subscribers  and  purchasers  a  supplement  to  the 
catalogue  of  H.  Caritat*s  general  and  increasing 
circulating  library  and  bookstore.  '* 
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The  names  of  T.  &  J.  Swords,  too,  of  99  Pearl 
Street,  will  be  found  in  many  books  published  at 
that  time.  They  printed  many  books  for  their  own 
sale  and  for  other  dealers  who  did  net  keep  a  press 
in  their  store.  Several  of  the  novels  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown,  including  **  Willard  Ormond" 
and  *•  Arthur  Mervyn,**  were  issued  first  by  T. 
&  J.  Swords,  and  they  imported  extensively  from 
abroad. 

Another  popular  book-man  was  George  F.  Hop- 
kins, who  for  several  years  printed  The  Commer- 
cial Advertiser.  Hopkins'  store  was  known  as 
**  Washington's  Head."  He  published  many  of 
the  orations  delivered  after  the  death  of  Washing- 
ton, and  later  published  a  collection  of  his  writings. 
The  store  of  John  Low,  at  332  Water  street,  was 
known  as  **  Shakespeare's  Head,"  from  a  fine 
wooden  figure  of  the  poet  that  ornamented  the 
building.  Edward  Belden,  a  nephew  of  Noah 
Webster,  did  a  general  publishing  business  at  40 
Pine  street,  in  connection  with  his  editorial  man- 
agement of  The  Commercial  Advertiser.  Dr. 
James  Church  published  medical  works  at  137 
Front  street,  and  Benjamin  Gomez  of  97  Maiden 
Lane  combined  with  book-selling  the  speculative 
delights  of  retailing  lottery  tickets. 

Peter  A.  Mesierof  107  Pearl  street  and  T.  B.  Jan- 
sen  &  Co.  of  248  Pearl  street  were  prominent  in 
the  trade  and  kept  excellent  stores.  Others  in  the 
center  of  activity  were  Samuel  Campbell,  124 
Pearl  street;  John  Rebout,  358  Pearl  street;  S. 
Stephens,  165  Pearl  street;  Brown  &  Stanolany, 
164  Water  street;  T.  S.  Arden,  186  Pearl  street, 
and  David  Long  worth,  near  the  Park  Theatre,  on 
Park  Row.  The  latter  published  many  fine  engrav- 
ings, and  Shakespearean  lovers  frequented  his  shop 
to  look  at  his  collection  of  Boy  dell's  Shakespeare 
gallery. 

Books  on  etiquette,  improvement  of  the  mind, 
with  poetical  and  moral  selections,  designed  espe- 
cially for  the  fair  sex,  were  among  the  works  which 
every  book-seller  always  kept  in  stock.  An  adver- 
tisement of  a  new  one  of  this  order,  which  was 
published  early  in  1800,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the 
contents  of  these  young  ladies'  books. 

**  The  Mental  Flower  Garden."  A  book  which 
merits  the  patronage  of  the  fair  sex,  containing  an 
elegant  copper  engraving  representing  Minerva 
presenting  a  copy  of  the  work  to  a  young  lady,  who 
is  attended  by  Venus  and  a  group  of  beautiful 
girls.  With  a  great  variety  of  elegant  poetical 
pieces,  pleasing  and  admonitory  letters,  cards  of 
compliments,  entertaining  and  moral  dialogues, 
devotional  poems.  A  sure  guide  to  accurate  pro- 
nunciation which  may  save  some  young  ladies  a 
blush  in  company. 


Books  that  are  Parted  With. 

**  Writers  should  drop  in  on  us,  if  they  want  to 
know  what  the  public  really  thinks  of  them,"  said 
a  well-known  old-book  man  the  other  day.  '*Not 
a  few  popular  authors  would  be  surprised  if  they 
should  see  the  number  of  their  works  that  people 
have  parted  with  after  one  reading,  and  which  we 
are  trying  to  sell  at  reduced  prices.  There  are  a 
few — a  very  few — works  which  seem  to  defy  even 
hard  times.  We  can  never  get  hold  of  one  of  them. 
There,  for  instance,  are  the  works  of  James  Lane 
Allen.  I  believe  in  all  my  experience  I  have 
handled  but  one  of  his  books.  Another  book  of 
which  only  one  second-hand  copy  is  on  record  here 
is  Joe  Jeflferson's  Autobiography.  But  we  have 
Kipling  here  in  all  collections  and  editions ;  Conan 
Doyle  and  Mark  Twain  **Trilbys"  by  the  hundred, 
and  a  number  of  copies  of  "The  Martian."  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  figures  largely.  There  has 
been  a  scattering  of  Stephen  Crane,  but  the  pro- 
portion is  small.  Gibson's  drawings — even  the 
latest  volume — have  been  resold.  You  can  get 
Stevenson,  and  Stevenson  in  his  subscription  edi- 
tion at  that.  George  Meredith  contributes  a  few, 
Henry  James  a  few,  Howells  a  few,  Captain  Charles 
a  large  number.  Amelia  Barr,  Mrs.  Burton  Harri- 
son, Mrs.  Burnett,  £dna  Lyall,  Florence  Marryat, 
Margaret  Deland  and  Mrs.  H.  Ward  are  represented 
by  a  large  number  each," — Philadelphia  Record. 


Their  First  Guinea. 

The  happy  notion  of  collecting  from  various  well- 
known  writers  the  history  of  the  Jway  in  which  they 
earned  their  first  guinea  has  occurred  to  Miss  Maud 
Churton,  and  the  result  of  her  inquiries  may  be 
found  in  Pearsons*  Magazine  for  December.  Mr. 
Conan  Doyle  earned  his  by  a  story  in  Chambers' 
Journal  \n  1878,  called  **The  Mystery  of  Sarsassa 
Valley,"  for  which  he  was  paid  three  guineas. 
**Sarah  Grand"  also  earned  her  first  guinea — 
which  was  thirty  shillings — from  Chambers^  Jour- 
naly  with  an  essay  on  the  binding  of  Chinese  wom- 
en's feet.  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  first  guinea  was 
fifteen  shillings,  but  he  does  not  say  how  he  earned 
it.  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells'  first  money  came  from  the 
Family  Herald)  Mr.  Crockett's  from  a  Glasgow 
newspaper;  Mr.  Rider  Haggard's  from  the  Gentle- 
man^s  Magazine ^  for  an  account  of  a  Zulu  war- 
dance;  Mr.  Clement  Scott's  from  Tom  Hood's 
weekly,  Saturday  Night;  and  Mr.  Alfred  Harms- 
worth's  from  an  article  in  one  of  the  Illustrated 
London  News'  publications.  Miss  Churton  has 
not  always  met  with  complaisance.  Mr.  Jerome 
and  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  declined  politely  to  en- 
lighten her,  while  Guida  wrote:  **If  Miss  Churton 
do  not  succeed  in  literature,  her  failure  will  cer- 
tainly not  be  due  to  want  of  eflfrontery.' ' 
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In  undertaking  to  write  these  few  chapters  on  the 
lives  of  the  book-collectors,  we  feel  that  we  must 
move  between  lines  that  seem  somewhat  narrow, 
having  regard  to  the  possible  range  of  the  subject. 
We  shall  therefore  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the 
description  of  particular  books,  and  shall  endeavour 
to  deal  with  the  book-collector  or  book-hunter,  as 
distinguished  from  the  owner  of  good  books,  from 
librarians  and  specialists,  from  the  merchant  or 
broker  of  books  and  the  book-glutton  who  wants 
all  that  he  sees. 

Guillaume  Postel  and  his  friends  found  time  to 
discuss  the  merits  of  the  authors  before  the  Flood. 
Our  own  age  neglects  the  libraries  of  Shem,  and 
casts  doubts  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Book  of  Enoch. 
But  even  in  writing  the  briefest  account  of  the  great 
book-collectors,  we  are  compelled  to  go  back  to 
somewhat  remote  times,  and  to  say  at  least  a  few 
words  about  the  ancient  book  stories  from  the  far 
East,  from  Greece  and  Rome,  from  Egypt  and 
Pontus  and  Asia.  We  have  seen  the  brick-libraries 
of  Nineveh  and  the  copies  for  the  King  at  Babylon, 
and  we  have  heard  of  the  rolls  of  Ecbatana.  All 
the  world  knows  how  Nehemiah  'founded  a  library,' 
and  how  the  brave  Maccabaeus  gathered  again  what 
had  been  lost  by  reason  of  the  wars.  Every  desert 
in  the  East  seems  to  have  held  a  library,  where  the 
pillars  of  some  temple  lie  in  the  sand,  and  where 
dead  men  'hang  their  mute  thoughts  on  the  mute 
walls  around.'  The  Egyptian  traveller  sees  the 
site  of  the  back-room  of  Rameses  that  was  called 
the  'Hospital  for  the  Soul.'  There  was  a  library  at 
the  breast  of  the  Sphinx,  and  another  where  Cairo 
stands,  and  one  at  Alexandria  that  was  burned  in 
Julius  Caesar's  siege,  besides  the  later  assemblage 
in  the  House  of  Serapis  which  Omar  was  said  to 
have  sacrificed  as  a  tribute  of  respect  for  the  Koran. 

Asia  Minor  was  celebrated  for  her  libraries. 
There  were  'many  curious  books'  in  Ephesus,  and 
rich  stores  of  books  at  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and 
where  the  gray-capped  students  'chattered  like 
water-fowl'  by  the  river  at  Tarsus.  In  Pergamus 
they  made  the  fine  parchment  like  ivory,  beloved, 


as  an  enemy  has  said,  by  'yellow  bibliomaniacs 
whose  skins  take  the  colour  of  their  food' ;  and  there 
the  wealthy  race  of  Attains  built  up  the  royal  col- 
lection which  Antony  captured  in  war  and  sent  as 
a  gift  to  Cleopatra. 

It  pleased  the  Greeks  to  invent  traditions  about 
the  books  of  Polycrates  at  Samos,  or  those  of  Pisis- 
tratus  that  were  counted  among  the  spoils  of 
Xerxes :  and  the  Athenians  thought  that  the  very 
same  volumes  found  their  way  home  again  after  the 
victories  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Aristotle  owned 
the  first  private  library  of  which  anything  is  actually 
recorded;  and  it  is  still  a  matter  of  interest  to  fol- 
low the  fortunes  of  his  books.  He  left  them  as  a 
legacy  to  a  pupil,  who  bequeathed  them  to  his  li- 
brarian Neleus :  and  his  family  long  preserved  the 
collection  in  their  home  near  the  ruins  of  Troy. 
One  portion  was  bought  by  the  Ptolemies  for  their 
great  Alexandrian  library,  and  these  books,  we 
suppose,  must  have  perished  in  the  war  with  Rome. 
The  rest  remained  at  home  till  there  was  some  fear 
of  their  being  confiscated  and  carried  to  Pergamus. 
They  were  removed  in  haste  and  stowed  away  in  a 
cave,  where  they  nearly  perished  in  the  damp. 
When  the  parchments  were  disinterred  they  became 
the  property  of  Apellicon,  to  whom  the  saying  was 
first  applied  that  he  was  'rather  a  bibliophile  than 
a  lover  of  learning.'  While  the  collection  was  at 
Athens  he  did  much  damage  to  the  scrolls  by  his 
attempts  to  restore  their  worm-eaten  paragraphs. 
Sulla  took  the  city  soon  afterwards,  and  carried  the 
books  to  Rome,  and  here  more  damage  was  done 
by  the  careless  editing  of  Tyrannion,  who  made  a 
trade  of  copying  'Aristotle's  books'  for  the  libraries 
that  were  rising  on  all  sides  at  Rome. 

The  Romans  learned  to  be  book-collectors  in 
gathering  the  spoils  of  war.  When  Carthage  fell, 
the  books,  as  some  say,  were  given  to  native  chief- 
tains, the  predecessors  of  King  Jugurtha  in  culture 
and  of  King  Juba  in  natural  science:  others  say 
that  they  were  awarded  as  a  kind  of  compensation 
to  the  family  of  the  murdered  Regulus.  Their  pre- 
servation is  attested  by  the  fact  that  the  Carthagiu- 
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ian  texts  were  cited  centuries  afterwards  by  the 
writers  who  described  the  most  ancient  voyages  in 
the  Atlantic.  When  the  unhappy  Perseus  was  de- 
prived of  the  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  the  royal  li- 
brary was  chosen  by  Aemilius  Paullus  as  the  gener- 
al's share  of  the  plunder.  Asinius  Pollio  furnished 
a  great  reading-room  with  the  literary  treasures  of 
Dalmatia.  A  public  library  was  established  by 
Julius  Caesar  on  the  Aventine,  and  two  were  set 
up  by  Augustus  within  the  precinct  of  the  palace  of 
the  Caesars;  and  Octavia  built  another  near  the 
Tiber  in  memory  of  the  young  Marcellus.  The 
gloomy  Domitian  restored  the  Ubrary  at  the  Cap- 
itol, which  had  been  struck  and  fired  by  lightning. 
Trajan  ransacked  the  wealth  of  the  world  for  his 
collection  in  the  'Ulpiana/  which  in  accordance 
with  a  later  fashion,  became  one  of  the  principal 
attractions  of  the  Thermae  of  Diocletian. 

The  splendours  of  the  private  library  began  in 
the  days  of  Lucullus.  Enriched  with  the  treasure 
of  King  Mithridates  and  all  the  books  of  Pontus, 
he  housed  his  collection  in  such  stately  galleries, 
thronged  with  a  multitude  of  philosophers  and  poets, 
that  it  seemed  as  if  there  were  a  new  home  for  the 
Muses,  and  a  fresh  sanctuary  for  Hellas.  Seneca, 
a  philosopher  and  a  millionaire  himself,  inveighed 
against  such  useless  pomp.  He  used  to  rejoice  at 
the  blow  that  fell  on  the  arrogant  magnificence  of 
Alexandria.  *Our  idle  book-hunters,*  he  said, 
'know  about  nothing  but  titles  and  bindings :  their 
chests  of  cedar  and  ivory,  and  the  book-cases  that 
fill  the  bath-room,  are  nothing  but  fashionable  fur- 
niture, and  have  nothing  to  do  with  learning.' 
Lucian  was  quite  as  severe  on  the  book-hunters  of 
the  age  of  the  Antonines.  The  bibliophile  goes 
book  in  hand,  like  the  statue  of  Bellerophon  with 
the  letter,  but  he  only  cares  for  the  choice  vellum 
and  bosses  of  gold.  'I  cannot  conceive,'  said  Lu- 
cian, 'what  you  expect  to  get  out  of  your  books; 
yet  you  are  always  poring  over  them,  and  binding 
and  tying  them,  and  rubbing  them  with  saffron  and 
oil  of  cedar,  as  if  they  could  make  you  eloquent, 
when  by  nature  you  are  as  dumb  as  a  fish.'  He 
compares  the  industrious  dunce  to  an  ass  at  a 
music-book,  or  to  a  monkey  that  remains  a  monkey 
still  for  all  the  gold  on  its  jacket.  If  books,'  he 
adds,  'have  made  you  what  you  are,  I  am  sure  that 
you  ought  of  all  things  to  avoid  them.' 

After  the  building  of  Constantinople  a  home  for 
literature  was  found  in  the  eastern  cities;  and,  as 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  were  broken  down  by 
the  Saracen  advance,  learning  gradually  retired  to 
tne  colleges  and  basilicas  of  the  capital,  and  to  the 
Greek  monasteries  of  stony  Athos,  and  Patmos,  and 
the  'green  Erebinthus.'  Among  the  Romans  of  the 
East  we  cannot  discern  many  learned  men,  but  we 
know  that  there  was  a  multitude  ready  to  assist  in 
the  preservation  of  learning.    The  figures  of  three 


or  four  true  book-lovers  stand  out  amid  the  crowd 
of  dilettanti.  St.  Pamphilus  was  a  student  at  the 
legal  University  of  Beyrout  before  he  was  received 
into  the  Church :  he  devoted  himself  afterwards  to 
the  school  of  sacred  learning  which  he  established 
at  Caesarea  in  Palestine.  Here  he  gathered  to- 
gether about  30,000  volumes,  almost  all  consisting 
of  the  works  of  the  Fathers.  His  personal  labour 
was  given  to  the  works  of  Origen,  in  whose  mysti- 
cal doctrine  he  had  become  a  proficient  at  Alexan- 
dria. The  martyrdom  of  Pamphilus  prevented  the 
completion  of  his  own  elaborate  commentaries. 
He  left  the  library  to  the  Church  of  Caesarea,  under 
the  superintendence  of  his  friend  Eusebius.  St. 
Jerome  paid  a  visit  to  the  collection  while  he  was 
still  enrolled  on  the  list  of  bibliophiles.  He  had 
bought  the  best  books  to  be  found  at  Treves  and 
Aquileia ;  he  had  seen  the  wealth  of  Rome,  and  was 
on  his  way  to  the  oriental  splendour  of  Constanti- 
nople :  it  is  from  him  that  we  first  hear  of  the  gold 
and  silver  inks  and  the  Tyrian  purple  of  the  vellum. 
He  declared  that  he  had  never  seen  anything  to 
compare  with  the  library  of  Pamphilus ;  and  when 
he  was  given  twenty-five  volumes  of  Origen  in  the 
martyr's  delicate  writing,  he  vowed  that  he  felt 
richer  than  if  he  had  found  the  wealth  of  Croesus. 

The  Emperor  Julian  was  a  pupil  of  Eusebius,  and 
became  reader  for  a  time  in  the  Church  at  Caesarea. 
He  was  passionately  fond  of  books,  and  possessed 
libraries  at  Antioch  and  Constantinople,  as  well  as 
in  his  beloved  'Lutetia'  on  the  island  in  the  Seine. 
A  sentence  from  one  of  his  letters  was  carved  over 
the  door  of  his  library  at  Antioch:  'Some  love 
horses,  or  hawks  and  hounds,  but  I  from  my  boy- 
hood have  pined  with  a  desire  for  books.' 

It  is  said  that  another  of  his  libraries  was  burned 
by  his  successor  Jovian  in  a  parody  of  Alexander's 
Feast.  It  is  true,  at  any  rate,  that  the  book-butcher 
set  fire  to  the  books  at  Antioch  as  part  of  his 
revenge  against  the  Apostate.  One  is  tempted  to 
dwell  on  the  story  of  these  massacres.  In  many  a 
war,  as  an  ancient  bibliophile  complained,  have 
books  been  dispersed  abroad,  'dismembered, 
stabbed,  and  mutilated:'  'they  were  buried  in  the 
earth  or  drowned  in  the  sea,  and  slain  by  all  kinds 
of  slaughter.'  'How  much  of  their  blood  the  war- 
like Scipio  shed :  how  many  on  the  banishment  of 
Boethius  were  scattered  like  sheep  without  a  shep- 
herd 1  Perhaps  the  subject  should  be  isolated  in 
a  separate  volume,  where  the  rude  Omar,  and  Jov- 
ian, and  the  despoilers  of  the  monasteries,  might  be 
pilloried.  Seneca  would  be  indicted  for  his  insult  to 
Cleopatra's  books :  Sir  Thomas  Browne  might  be 
in  danger  for  his  saying  that  'he  could  with  patience 
behold  the  urn  and  ashes  of  the  Vatican,  could 
he  with  a  few  othei-s  recover  the  perished  leaves  of 
Solomon.'  He  might  escape  by  virtue  of  his  sav- 
ing clause,  and  some  excuse  would  naturally  be 
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found  for  Seneca ;  but  the  rest  might  be  treated  like 
those  Genoese  criminals  who  were  commemorated 
on  marble  tablets  as  'the  worst  of  mankind/ 

For  several  generations  after  the  establishment 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  Constantinople  was  the  lit- 
erary capital  of  the  world  and  the  main  repository 
of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Mr.  Middleton  has  lately 
shown  us  in  his  work  upon  Illuminated  Manu- 
scripts that  Persia  and  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  West- 
em  Countries,  "contributed  elements  both  of  design 
and  techinical  skill  which  combined  to  create  the 
new  school  of  Byzantine  art."  Constantinople,  he 
tells  us,  became  for  several  centuries  the  main 
centre  for  the  production  of  manuscripts.  Outside 
the  domain  of  art  we  find  little  among  the  Romans 
of  the  East  that  can  in  any  sense  be  called  original. 
They  were  excellent  at  epitome  or  a  lexicon,  and 
were  very  successful  as  librarians.  The  treasures  of 
antiquity,  as  Gibbon  has  said,  were  imparted  in  such 
extracts  and  abridgments  "as  might  amuse  the  curi- 
osity without  oppressing  the  indolence  of  the  pub- 
lic." The  Patriarch  Photius  stands  out  as  a  literary 
hero  among  the  critics  and  commentators  of  the 
ninth  century.  That  famous  book-collector,  in 
analyzing  the  contents  of  his  library  for  an  absent 
brother,  became  the  preserver  of  many  of  the  most 
valuable  classics.  As  Commander  of  the  Guard  he 
led  the  life  of  a  peaceful  student:  as  Patriarch  of 
Byzantium  his  turbulence  rent  the  fabric  of  Chris- 
tendom, and  he  was  "alternately  excommunicated 
and  absolved  by  the  synods  of  the  East  and  West." 
We  owe  the  publication  of  the  work  called  "The 
Myriad  of  Books"  to  the  circumstance  that  he  was 
appointed  to  an  embassy  at  Bagdad.  His  brother 
wrote  to  remind  him  of  their  pleasant  evenings  in 
the  library  when  they  explored  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  and  made  an  analysis  of  their  contents. 
Photius  was  about  to  embark  on  a  dangerous  jour- 
ney, and  he  was  implored  to  leave  a  record  of  what 
had  been  done  since  his  brother  had  last  taken  part 
in  the  readings.  The  answer  of  Photius  was  the 
book  already  mentioned:  he  reviews  nearly  three 
hundred  volumes  of  the  historians  and  orators,  the 
philosophers  and  theologians,  the  travelers  and  the 
writers  of  romance,  and  with  an  even  facility 
"abridges  their  narrative  or  doctrine  and  appre- 
ciates their  style  and  character." 

The  great  Imperial  library  which  stood  by  St. 
Sophia  had  been  destroyed  in  the  reign  of  Leo  the 
Iconoclast  in  the  preceding  age,  and  in  an  earlier 
conflagration  more  than  half  a  million  books  are 
said  to  have  been  lost  from  the  basilica.  The  losses 
by  fire  were  continual,  but  were  constantly  re- 
paired. Leo  the  Philosopher,  who  was  educated 
under  the  care  of  Photius,  and  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Constantine,  were  renowned  as  the  restorers 
pf  learning,  and  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  were 


collected  again  by  their  zeal  in  the  square  hall  near 
the  Public  Treasury. 

The  boundaries  of  the  realm  of  learning  extended 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Empire,  and  the  Ara- 
bian science  was  equally  famous  among  the  Moors 
of  Spain  and  the  further  parts  of  Asia.  We  are  told 
of  a  doctor  refusing  the  invitation  of  the  Sultan  of 
Bokhara,  "because  the  carriage  of  his  books  would 
have  required  four  hundred  camels."  We  know  that 
the  Ommiad  dynasty  formed  the  gigantic  library  of 
Cordova,  and  that  there  were  at  least  seventy  others 
in  the  colleges  that  were  scattered  through  the  king- 
dom of  Granada.  The  prospect  was  very  dark  in 
other  parts  of  Western  Europe  throughout  the 
whole  period  of  barbarian  settlement.  We  shall  not 
endeavor  to  trace  the  slight  influences  that  pre- 
served some  knowledge  of  religious  books  at  the 
Court  of  the  Merovingian  kings,  or  among  the  Visi- 
goths and  Ostrogoths  and  Burgundians.  We  pre- 
fer to  pause  at  a  moment  preceding  the  final  on- 
slaught. The  letters  of  Sidonius  afford  us  a  few 
glimpses  of  the  literary  condition  of  Southern  Gaul 
soon  after  the  invasion  of  Attila.  The  Bishop  of 
Clermont  gives  us  a  delightftd  picture  of  his  house : 
a  verandah  leads  from  the  atrium  to  the  garden  by 
the  lake :  we  pass  through  a  winter-parlor,  a  morn- 
ing-room, and  a  north-parlor  protected  from  the 
heat.  Every  detail  seems  to  be  complete;  and  yet 
we  hear  nothing  of  a  library.  The  explanation 
seems  to  be  that  the  Bishop  was  a  close  imitator  of 
Pliny.  The  villa  in  Auvergne  is  a  copy  of  the  winter 
refuge  at  Laurentum,  where  Pliny  only  kept  "a  few 
cases  contrived  in  the  wall  for  the  books  that  cannot 
be  read  too  often."  But  when  the  Bishop  writes 
about  his  friends'  houses  we  find  many  allusions  to 
their  libraries.  Consentius  sits  in  a  large  book-room 
when  he  is  composing  his  verses  or  "culling  the 
flowers  of  his  music."  When  he  visited  the  Prefect 
of  Gaul  Sidonius  declared  that  he  was  whirled  along 
in  a  stream  of  delights.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
out-door  amusements  and  a  library  filled  with 
books.  "You  would  fancy  yourself  among  a  Pro- 
fessor's book-cases,  or  in  a  book-shop,  or  amid  the 
benches  of  a  lecture-room."  The  Bishop  consid- 
ered that  this  library  of  the  Villi  Prusiana  was  as 
good  as  anything  that  could  be  found  in  Rome  or 
Alexandria.  The  books  were  arranged  according 
to  subjects.  The  room  had  a  "ladies'  side";  and 
here  were  arranged  the  devotional  works.  The  illu- 
minated volumes,  as  far  as  can  now  be  judged,  were 
rather  gaudy  than  brilliant,  as  was  natural  in  an  age 
of  decadence ;  but  St.  Germanus  was  a  friend  of  the 
Bishop,  and  as  we  suppose  of  the  Prefect,  and  his 
copy  of  the  Gospels  was  in  gold  and  silver  letters  on 
purple  vellum,  as  may  still  be  seen.  By  the  gentle- 
men's seats  were  ranged  the  usual  classical  volumes, 
all  the  works  of  Varro,  which  now  exist  only  in 
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fragments,  and  the  poets  sacred  and 'profane;  be- 
hind certain  cross-benches  was  the  literary  food  of 
a  lighter  kind,  more  suited  to  the  weaker  vessels 
without  regard  to  sex.  Here  every  one  found  what 
would  suit  his  own  liking  and  capacity,  and  here  on 
the  day  after  their  arrival  the  company  worked  hard 
after  breakfast  "for  four  hours  by  the  water  clock." 
Suddenly  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  in  his  uni- 
form the  head  cook  appeared  and  solemnly  warned 
them  all  that  their  meal  was  served,  and  that  it  was 
as  necessary  to  nourish  the  body  as  to  stuff  the 
mind  with  learning. 

When  the  barbarians  were  established  through 
Gaul  and  Italy  the  libraries  in  the  old  country 
houses  must  have  been  completely  destroyed. 
Some  faint  light  of  learning  remained  while 
Boethius  "trimmed  the  lamp  with  his  skillful 
hand";  some  knowledge  of  the  classics  survived 
during  the  lives  of  Cassiodorus  and  Isidore  of  Se- 
ville. Some  of  the  original  splendor  may  have  lin- 
gered at  Rome,  and  perhaps  in  Ravenna.  When 
Boethius  was  awaiting  his  doom  in  the  tower  at 
Pavia,  Ais  mind  reverted  to  the  lettered  ease  of  his 
life  before  he  had  offended  the  fierce  Theodoric. 
His  philosophy  found  comfort  in  thinking  that  all 
the  valuable  part  of  his  books  was  firmly  imprinted 
on  his  soul ;  but  he  never  ceased  regretting  the  walls 
inlaid  with  ivory  and  the  shining  painted  windows 
in  his  old  library  at  Rome. 

II.      IRSI^AND — NORTHXJMBRIA. 

The  knowledge  of  books  might  almost  have  dis- 
appeared in  the  seventh  century,  when  the  cloud  of 
ignorance  was  darkest,  but  for  a  new  and  remark- 
able development  of  learning  in  the  Irish  monas- 
teries. 

This  development  is  of  special  interest  to  our- 
selves from  the  fact  that  the  church  of  Northumbria 
was  long  dependent  on  the  Irish  settlement  at  lona. 
The  Anglians  taught  by  Paulinus  very  soon  re- 
lapsed into  paganism,  and  the  second  conversion  of 
the  North  was  due  to  the  missionaries  of  the  school 
of  St.  Columba.  The  power  of  Rome  was  estab- 
lished at  the  Council  of  Whitby;  but  in  the  days 
when  Aidan  preached  at  Lindisfarne  the  North- 
umbrians were  still  in  obedience  to  an  Irish  rule, 
and  were  instructed  and  edified  by  the  acts  and 
lives  of  St.  Patrick,  of  St.  Brigit,  and  the  mighty 
Columba. 

We  shall  quote  some  of  the  incidents  recorded 
about  the  Irish  books,  a  few  legends  of  Patrick  and 
dim  traditions  from  the  days  of  Columba,  before 
noticing  the  rise  of  the  English  school. 

The  first  mention  of  the  Irish  books  seems  to  be 
contained  in  a  passage  of  iEthicus.  The  cosmo- 
graphy ascribed  to  that  name  has  been  traced  to 
very  early  times.    It  was  long  believed  to  have  been 


written  by  St.  Jerome;  but  in  its  present  form,  at 
least,  the  work  contains  entries  of  a  much  later  date. 
The  passage  in  which  Ireland  is  mentioned  may  be 
even  as  late  as  the  age  of  Columbanus,  when  Irish 
monks  set  us  their  churches  at  Wurzburg  and  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Constance,  or  illuminated 
their  manuscripts  at  Bobbio  under  the  protection 
of  Theodolind  and  her  successors  in  Lombardy.  A 
wandering  philosopher  is  represented  as  visiting  the 
northern  regions:  he  remained  for  a  while  in  the 
Isle  of  Saints  and  turned  over  the  painted  volumes ; 
but  he  despised  the  native  churchmen  and  called 
them  "Doctors  of  Ignorance."  "Here  am  I  in  Ire- 
land, at  the  world's  end,  with  much  toil  and  Uttle 
ease;  with  such  unskilled  labourers  in  the  field  the 
place  is  too  doleful,  and  is  absolutely  of  no  good  to 


me. 


» 


Palladius  came  with  twelve  men  to  preach  to  the 
Gael,  and  we  are  told  that  he  "left  his  books"  at 
Cellfine.  The  legendary  St.  Patrick  is  made  to  pass 
into  Ulster,  and  he  finds  a  King  who  bums  himself 
and  his  home  "that  he  may  not  believe  in  Patrick." 
The  Saint  proceeds  to  Tara  with  eight  men  and  a 
little  page  carrying  the  book-wallet;  "it  was  like 
eight  deer  with  one  fawn  following,  and  a  white 
bird  on  its  shoulder." 

The  King  and  his  chief  Druid  proposed  a  trial 
by  ordeal.  The  King  said,  "Put  your  books  into 
the  water."  "I  am  ready  for  that,"  said  Patrick. 
But  the  Druid  said,  "A  god  of  water  this  man 
adores,  and  I  will  not  take  part  in  the  ordeal."  The 
King  said,  "Put  your  books  into  the  fire."  "I  am 
ready  for  that,"  said  Patrick.  "A  god  of  fire  once 
in  two  years  this  man  adores,  and  I  will  not  do 
that,"  said  the  Druid. 

In  the  church  by  the  oak  tree  at  Kildare  St. 
Brigit  had  a  marvelous  book,  or  so  her  nuns  sup- 
posed. The  Kildare  Gospels  may  have  been  illu- 
minated as  early  as  Columba's  time.  Gerard  de 
Barri  saw  the  book  in  the  year  1 185,  and  said  that 
it  was  so  brilliant  in  coloring,  so  delicate  and  finely 
drawn,  and  with  such  enlacements  of  intertwining 
lines  that  it  seemed  to  be  a  work  beyond  the  powers 
of  mortal  man,  and  to  be  worthy  of  an  angel's  skill ; 
and,  indeed,  there  was  a  strong  belief  that  miracu- 
lous help  had  been  given  to  the  artist  in  his  dreams. 

The  "Book  of  Durrow"  called  "The  Gospels  of 
St.  Columba,"  almost  rivals  the  famous  "Book  of 
Kells"  with  which  Mr.  Madan  will  doubtless  deal 
in  his  forthcoming  volume  on  Manuscripts.  A 
native  poet  declared  that  when  the  Saint  died  in 
597  he  had  illuminated  "three  hundred  bright  noble 
books";  and  he  added  that  "however  long  under 
water  any  book  of  the  Saint's  writing  should  be, 
not  one  single  letter  would  be  drowned."  Our  au- 
thorities tell  us  that  the  Book  of  Durrow  might 
possibly  be  one  of  the  three  hundred,  "as  it  bears 
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^ome  signs  of  being  earlier  in  date  than  the  Book 
of  Kells." 

St.  Columba,  men  said,  was  passionately  devoted 
to  books.  Yet  he  gave  his  Gospels  to  the  Church 
at  Swords,  and  presented  the  congregation  at 
Derry  with  the  volume  that  he  had  fetched  from 
Tours,  "where  it  had  lain  on  St.  Martin's  breast  a 
hundred  years  in  the  ground."  In  one  of  the  biog- 
raphies there  is  a  story  about  "Langarad  of  the 
White  Legs,"  who  dwelt  in  the  region  of  Ossory. 
To  him  Columba  came  as  a  guest,  and  found  that 
the  sage  was  hiding  all  his  books  away.  Then 
Columba  left  his  curse  upon  them;  "May  that," 
quoth  he,  "about  which  thou  art  so  niggardly  be 
never  of  any  profit  after  thee";  and  this  was  ful- 
filled, "for  the  books  remain  to  this  day,  and  no  man 
reads  them."  When  Langarad  died  "all  the  book- 
satchels  in  Ireland  that  night  fell  down" ;  some  say, 
"all  the  satchels  and  wallets  in  the  saint's  house  fell 
then :  and  Columba  and  all  who  were  in  his  house 
marveled  at  the  noisy  shaking  of  the  books."  So 
then  speaks  Columba :  "Langarad  in  Ossory/'quoth 
he,  "is  just  now  dead."  "Long  may  it  be  ere  that 
happens,"  said  Baithen.  "May  the  burden  of  that 
disbelief  fall  on  him  and  not  on  thee,"  said 
Columba. 

Another  tradition  relates  to  St.  Finnen's  book 
that  caused  a  famous  battle;  and  that  was  because 
of  a  false  judgment  which  King  Diarmid  gave 
against  Columba,  when  he  copied  St.  Finnen's 
Psalter  without  leave.  St.  Finnen  claimed  the  copy 
as  being  the  produce  of  his  original,  and  on  the  ap- 
peal to  the  court  at  Tara  his  claim  was  confirmed. 
King  Diarmid  decided  that  to  every  mother-book 
belongs  the  child-book,  as  to  the  cow  belongs  her 
calf;  "and  so,"  said  the  King,  "the  book  that  you 
wrote,  Columba,  belongs  to  Finnen  by  right." 
"That  is  an  unjust  judgment,"  said  Columba,  "and 
I  will  avenge  it  upon  you." 

Not  long  afterward  the  Saint  was  insulted  by  the 
seizure  and  execution  of  an  offender  who  had  taken 
sanctuary  and  was  clasped  in  his  arms.  Columba 
went  over  the  wild  mountains  and  raised  the  tribes 
of  Tyrconndl  and  Tyrone,  and  defeated  King 
Diarmid  in  battle.  When  the  Saint  went  to  lona 
he  left  the  copy  of  Finnen's  Psalter  to  the  head  of 
the  chief  tribe  in  T3rrconnell.  It  was  called  the 
"Book  of  the  Battle,"  and  if  they  carried  it  three 
times  round  the  enemy,  in  the  sun's  course,  they 
were  sure  to  return  victorious.  The  book  was  the 
property  of  the  O'Donnells  till  the  dispersion  of 
their  clan.  The  gilt  and  jewelled  case  in  which  it 
rests  was  made  in  the  eleventh  century:  a  frame 
round  the  inner  shrine  was  added  by  Daniel  O'Don- 
nell,  who  fought  in  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne.  A 
large  fragment  of  the  book  remained  in  a  Belgian 
monastery  in  trust  for  the  true  representative  of  the 
dan;  and  soon  after  Waterloo  it  was  given  up  to 


Sir  Neal  O'Donnell,  to  whose  family  it  still  bdongs. 
It  is  now  shown  at  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy.  "The  fragment  of  the  original  'Book  of 
the  Battle,' "  says  O'Curry,  "is  of  small  quarto 
form,  consisting  of  fifty-eight  leaves  of  fine  vellum, 
written  in  a  small  uniform  but  rather  hurried  hand, 
with  some  slight  attempts  at  illumination." 

We  have  now  to  describe  the  great  increase  of 
books  in  Northumbria.  In  the  year  635  Aidan  set 
up  his  Quarters  with  a  few  Irish  monks  on  the  Isle 
of  Lindisfame,  and  his  abbey  soon  became  one  of 
the  main  repositories  of  learning. 

The  book  called  "The  Gospds  of  St.  Cuthbert" 
was  written  in  688,  and  was  regarded  for  nearly  two 
centuries  as  the  chief  ornament  of  Lindisfame. 
The  monastery  was  burned  by  the  Danes,  and  the 
servants  of  St.  Cuthbert,  who  had  concealed  the 
"Gospel"  in  his  grave,  wandered  forth,  with  the 
Saint's  body  in  an  ark  and  the  book  in  its  chest,  in 
search  of  a  new  place  of  refuge.  They  attempted  a 
voyage  to  Ireland,  but  their  ship  was  driven  back 
by  a  storm.  The  book-chest  had  been  washed 
overboard,  but  in  passing  up  the  Solway  Firth  they 
saw  the  book  shining  in  its  golden  cover  upon  the 
sand.  For  more  than  a  century  afterward  the  book 
shared  the  fortunes  of  a  wandering  company  of 
monks :  in  the  vear  995  it  was  laid  on  St.  Cuth- 
bert's  coffin  in  the  new  church  at  Durham ;  early  in 
the  twelfth  century  it  returned  to  Lindisfame. 
Here  it  remained  until  the  dissolution  of  the  monas- 
teries, when  its  golden  covers  were  torn  off,  and 
the  book  came  bare  and  unadorned  into  the  hands 
of  Sir  Robert  Cotton,' and  passed  with  the  rest  of 
his  treasures  into  the  library  of  the  British  Museum. 

Theodore  of  Tarsus  had  been  consecrated  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  in  the  year  669.  He  brought 
with  him  a  large  quantity  of  books  for  use  in  his 
new  Greek  school.  These  books  were  left  by  his 
will  to  the  cathedral  library,  where  they  remained 
for  ages  without  disturbance.  William  Lambarde, 
the  Kentish  antiquary,  has  left  an  account  of  their 
appearance.  He  was  speaking  of  Archbishop 
Parker,  "whose  care  for  the  conservation  of  ancient 
monuments  can  never  be  sufficiently  commended." 
"The  reverend  Father,"  he  added,  "showed  me  the 
'Psalter  of  David,'  and  sundry  homilies  in  Greek, 
and  Hebrew  also,  and  some  other  Greek  authors, 
beautifully  written  on  thick  paper  with  the  name  of 
this  Theodore  prefixed,"  to  whose  library  the  Arch- 
bishop thought  that  they  had  belonged,  "being 
thereto  led  by  a  show  of  great  antiquity." 

The  monks  of  Canterbury  claimed  to  possess  the 
books  on  pink  vdlum,  with  rubricated  capitals, 
which  Pope  Gregory  had  sent  to  Augustine.  One 
of  these  afterwards  belonged  to  Parker,  who  gave  it 
to  Corpus  Christi  at  Cambridge:  the  experts  now 
believe  that  it  was  written  in  the  eighth  century  "in 
spite  of  the  ancient  appearance  of  the  figure-paint- 
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ing."  Another  is  the  "Psalter  of  St.  Augustine," 
now  preserved  among  the  Cottonian  MSS.  This  is 
also  considered  to  be  a  writing  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury. 

In  the  Bodleian  library  there  is  a  third  example, 
written  in  quarto  with  large  uncial  letters  in  double 
columns,  in  much  the  same  style  as  the  book  given 
by  Parker  to  Corpus  Christi.  The  Bodleian  speci- 
men is  especially  interesting  as  containing  on  the 
fly-leaf  a  list  in  Anglo-Saxon  of  the  contents  of  the 
library  of  Solomon  the  Priest,  with  notes  as  to 
other  small  collections. 

We  have  reached  the  period  in  which  North- 
umbria  became  for  a  time  the  centre  of  Western 
culture.  The  supremacy  of  Rome,  set  up  at  the 
Council  of  Whitby,  was  fostered  and  sustained  by 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  arts.  Vast  quantities 
of  books  were  imported.  Stately  abbeys  were  rising 
along  the  coast,  and  students  were  flocking  to  seek 
the  fruits  of  the  new  learning  in  well-filled  libraries 
and  bustling  schools.  We  may  judge  how  bright 
the  prospect  seemed  by  the  tone  of  Alcuin's  letters 
to  Charles  the  Great.  He  tells  the  Emperor  of  cer- 
tain "exquisite  books"  which  he  had  studied  under 
Egbert  at  York.  The  schools  of  the  North  are 
compared  to  "a  garden  enclosed"  and  to  the  beds 
of  spices :  he  asks  that  some. of  the  young  men  may 
be  sent  over  to  procure  books,  so  that  in  Tours  as 
well  as  at  York  they  may  gather  the  flowers  of  the 
garden  and  share  in  the  "outgoings  of  Paradise." 
A  few  years  afterwards  came  the  news  of  the  harry- 
ing of  Northumbria  by  the  Vikings.  The  libraries 
were  burned,  and  Northumbria  was  overwhelmed  in 
darkness  and  slavery ;  and  Alcuin  wrote  again,  "He 
who  can  hear  of  this  calamity  and  not  cry  to  God 
on  behalf  of  his  country,  must  have  a  heart  not  of 
flesh  but  of  stone." 

Benedict  Biscop  was  our  first  English  book-col- 
lector. The  son  of  a  rich  Thane  might  have  looked 
to  a  political  career ;  he  preferred  to  devote  himself 
to  learning,  and  would  have  spent  his  life  in  a 
Roman  monastery  if  the  Pope  had  not  ordered  him 
to  return  to  England  in  company  with  Theodore  of 
Tarsus.  His  first  expedition  was  made  with  his 
friend  St.  Wilfrid.  They  crossed  in  a  ship  provided 
by  the  King  of  Kent.  Traveling  together  as  far  as 
Lyons,  Wilfrid  remained  there  for  a  time  and  Bene- 
dict pushed  on  to  Mont  Cenis,  and  so-  to  Rome, 
after  a  long  and  perilous  journey.  On  a  second 
visit  he  received  the  tonsure,  and  went  back  to  work 
at  Lindisfame;  but  about  two  years  afterwards  he 
obtained  a  passage  to  Italy  in  a  trading  vessel,  and 
it  was  on  this  occasion  that  he  received  the  Pope's 
commands.  Four  years  elapsed  before  he  was  in 
Rome  again:  throughout  the  year  671  he  was 
amassing  books  by  purchase  and  by  the  gifts  of  fits 
friends ;  and  returning  by  Vienna  he  found  another 
large  store  awaiting  him  which  he  had  ordered  on 


his  outward  journey.  Benedict  was  able  to  set  up 
a  good  library  in  his  new  abbey  at  Wearmouth ;  but 
his  zeal  appears  to  have  been  insatiable.  We  find 
him  for  the  fifth  time  at  the  mart  of  learning,  and 
bringing  home,  as  Bede  has  told  us,  "a  multitude  of 
books  of  all  kinds."  He  divided  his  new  wealth  be- 
tween the  church  at  Wearmouth  and  the  abbey  at 
Jarrow,  across  the  river.  Ceolfrid  of  Jarrow  himself 
made  a  journey  to  Rome  with  the  object  of  aug- 
menting Benedict's  "most  noble  and  copious 
store" ;  but  he  gave  to  the  King  of  Northumbria,  in 
exchange  for  a  large  landed  estate,  the  magnificent 
"Cosmography"  which  his  predecessor  had  brought 
to  Wearmouth. 

St.  Wilfrid  presented  to  his  church  at  Ripon  a 
"Book  of  the  Gospels"  on  purple  vellum,  and  a 
Bible  with  covers  of  pure  gold  inlaid  with  precious 
stones.  John  the  Precentor,  who  introduced  the 
Roman  liturgy  into  this  country,  bequeathed  a 
number  of  valuable  books  to  Wearmouth.  Bede 
had  no  great  library  of  his  own ;  it  was  his  task  "to 
disseminate  the  treasures  of  Benedict."  But  he 
must  have  possessed  a  large  number  of  manuscripts 
while  he  was  writing  the  Ecclesiastical  History, 
since  he  has  informed  us  that  Bishop  Daniel  of 
Winchester  and  other  learned  churchmen  in  the 
South  were  accustomed  to  supply  him  constantly 
with  records  and  chronicles. 

St.  Boniface  may  be  counted  among  the  col- 
lectors, though  he  could  carry  but  a  modest  supply 
of  books  through  the  German  forests  and  the 
marshes  of  Friesland.  As  a  missionary  he  found  it 
useful  to  display  a  finely-painted  volume.  Writing 
to  the  Abbess  Eadburga  for  a  Missal,  he  asked  that 
the  parchment  might  be  gay  with  colors — "even 
as  a  glittering  lamp  and  an  illumination  for  the 
hearts  of  the  Gentiles."  "I  entreat  you,"  he  writes 
again,  "to  send  me  'St.  Peter's  Epistle*  in  letters  of 
gold."  He  begged  all  his  friends  to  send  him  books 
as  a  refreshment  in  the  wilderness.  Bishop  Daniel 
is  asked  for  the  "Prophecies"  "written  very  large." 
Bishop  Lulla  is  to  send  a  cosmography  and  a 
volume  of  poems.  He  applies  to  one  Archbishop 
for  the  works  of  Bede,  "who  is  the  lamp  of  the 
Church,"  and  to  the  other  for  the  Pope's  "Answers 
to  Augustine,"  which  cannot  be  found  in  the 
Roman  bookshops.  Boniface  was  Primate  of  Ger- 
many; but  he  resigned  his  high  office  to  work 
among  the  rude  tribes  of  Friesland.  We  learn  that 
he  carried  some  of  his  choicest  books  with  him  on 
his  last  ill-fated  expedition,  when  the  meadow  and 
the  river  banks  were  strewn  with  the  glittering 
service-books  after  the  murder  of  the  Saint  and  his 
companions. 

Egbert  of  York  set  up  a  large  library  in  the  Min- 
ster. Alcuin  took  charge  of  it  after  his  friend's 
death,  and  composed  a  versified  catalogue,  of  such 
merit  as  the  nature  of  the  task  allowed.    "Here  jrou 
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may  trace  the  footsteps  of  the  Fathers;  here  you 
meet  the  clear-souled  Aristotle  and  Tully  of  the 
mighty  tongue;  here  Basil  and  Pulgentius  shine, 
and  Cassiodorus  and  John  of  the  Golden  Mouth." 
As  Alcuin  was  returning  from  book-buying  at 
Rome  he  met  Charles  the  Great  at  Parma.  The 
Emperor  persuaded  the  traveler  to  enter  his  service, 
and  they  succeeded  by  their  joint  efforts  in  produc- 
ing a  wonderful  revival  of  literature.  The  Em- 
peror had  a  fine  private  collection  of  MSS.  adorned 
in  the  Anglo- Prankish  style;  and  he  established  a 
public  library,  containing  the  works  of  the  Fathers, 
'*so  that  the  poorest  student  might  find  a  place  at 
the  banquet  of  learning."  Alcuin  presented  to  the 
Emperor's  own  collection  a  revised  copy  of  the 
Vulgate  illuminated  under  his  personal  supervision. 

Towards  the  end  of  Alcuin's  career  he  retired  to 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Martin  at  Tours,  and  there 
founded  his  "Museum,"  which  was  in  fact  a  large 
establishment  for  the  editing  and  transcription  of 
books.  Here  he  wrote  those  delightful  letters  from 
which  we  have  already  made  an  extract.  To  his 
friend  Arno  at  Salzburg  he  writes  about  a  little 
treatise  on  orthography,  which  he  would  have  liked 
to  have  recited  in  person.  "Oh,  that  I  could  turn 
the  sentences  into  speech  and  embrace  my  brother 
with  a  warmth  that  cannot  be  sent  in  a  book ;  but 
since  I  cannot  come  myself  I  send  my  rough  let- 
ters, that  they  may  speak  for  me  instead  of  the 
words  of  my  mouth."  To  the  Emperor  he  sent  a 
description  of  his  life  at  Tours :  "In  the  house  of 
St.  Martin  I  deal  out  the  honey  of  the  Scriptures, 
and  some  I  excite  with  the  ancient  wine  of  wisdom, 
and  others  I  fill  with  the  fruits  of  grammatical 
learning." 

Very  few  book-lovers  could  be  found  in  England 
while  the  country  was  being  ravaged  by  the  Danes. 
The  Northern  abbeys  were  burned,  and  their 
libraries  destroyed.  The  books  at  York  perished, 
though  the  Minster  was  saved ;  the  same  fate  befell 
the  valuable  collections  at  Croyland  and  Peter- 
borough. The  royal  library  at  Stockholm  contains 
the  interesting  "Golden  Gospels,"  decorated  in  the 
same  style  as  thtf  "Book  of  Lindisfame,"  and  per- 
haps written  at  the  same  place.  An  inscription  of 
the  ninth  century  shows  that  it  was  bought  from  a 
crew  of  pirates  by  Duke  Alfred,  a  nobleman  of 
Wessex  and  was  presented  by  him  and  his  wife 
Werburga  to  the  church  at  Canterbury. 

It  seems  possible  that  literature  was  kept  alive  in 
our  country  by  King  Alfred's  affection  for  the  old 
English  songs.  We  know  that  he  used  to  recite 
them  himself  and  would  make  his  children  get  them 
by  heart.  He  was  not  much  of  a  scholar  himself, 
but  he  had  all  the  learning  of  Mercia  to  help  him. 
Archbishop  Plegmund  and  his  chaplains  were  the 
King^s  secretaries,  "and  night  and  day,  whenever 
he  had  time,  he  commanded  these  men  to  read  to 


him."  From  France  came  Provost  Grimbald,  a 
scholar  and  a  sweet  singer,  and  Brother  John  of 
Corbei,  a  paragon  in  all  kinds  of  science.  Asser 
came  to  the  Court  from  his  home  in  Wales :  "I  re- 
mained there,"  he  says,  "for  about  eight  months, 
and  all  that  time  I  used  to  read  to  him  whatever 
books  were  at  hand ;  for  it  was  his  regular  habit  by 
day  and  night,  amidst  all  his  other  occupations, 
either  to  read  to  himself  or  to  listen  while  others 
read  to  him."  St.  Dunstan  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  the  old  battle-chaunts  and  funeral-lays.  He  was, 
it  need  hardly  be  said,  the  friend  of  all  kinds  of 
learning.  The  Saint  was  an  expert  scribe  and  a 
painter  of  miniatures;  and  specimens  of  his  ex- 
quisite handiwork  may  still  be  seen  at  Canterbury 
and  in  the  Bodleian  at  Oxford.  He  was  the  real 
founder  of  the  Glastonbury  library,  where  before 
his  time  only  a  few  books  had  been  presented  by 
missionaries  from  Ireland.  His  great  work  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Benedictines  in  the  place  of 
the  regular  clergy :  and  the  reform  at  any  rate  in- 
sured the  rise  of  a  number  of  new  monasteries,  each 
with  its  busy  "scriptorium,"  out  of  which  the  library 
would  grow.  We  must  say  a  word  in  remembrance 
of  Archbishop  iElfric,  the  author  of  a  great  part  of 
our  English  Chronicle.  He  was  trained  at  Win- 
chester, where  the  illuminators,  it  is  said,  were  "for 
a  while  the  foremost  in  the  world."  He  enacted 
that  every  priest  should  have  at  least  a  psalter  and 
hymn-book  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  most  important 
service-books,  before  he  could  hope  for  ordination. 
His  own  library,  containing  many  works  of  great 
value,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Alban's. 
We  end  the  story  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  books  with  a 
mention  of  Leofric,  the  first  Bishop  of  Exeter,  who 
gave  a  magnificent  donation  out  of  his  own  library 
to  the  cathedral  church.  The  catalogue  is  still  ex- 
tant and  some  of  the  volumes  are  preserved  at 
Oxford.  There  were  many  devotional  works  of  the 
ordinary  kind;  there  were  "reading-books  *  for 
winter  and  summer,"  and  song-books,  and  especi- 
ally "night-songs" ;  but  the  greatest  treasure  of  all 
was  the  "great  book  of  English  poetry,"  known  as 
the  Exeter  Book,  in  which  Cynewulf  sang  of  the 
ruin  of  the  "purple  arch,"  and  set  forth  the  Exile's 
Lament  and  the  Traveler's  Song. 

Chari^ks  and  Mart  Elton,  in 
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Epigram— To  a  Conceited  Rhymester. 


« 


The  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  men," 
Sir  Henry  Taylor  says,  which  may  be  true; 
But  though  of  jon  stark  naught  the  world  may  ken, 
Think  not  my  foolish  friend,  that  great  are  you. 

W.  L.  Shoemakbb. 
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The  Library  of  An  Old  Scholar. 

There  is  a  personal  intimacy  in  a  library  which 
does  not  belong  to  any  other  possession  of  man.  To 
look  upon  the  books  of  scholar  or  poet  is  to  see  the 
place  in  which  he  sharpened,  if  he  did  not  forge, 
his  thought.  When  he  has  scored  the  margin  with 
comment,  or  reflection,  he  has  imparted  something 
of  himself  to  the  printed  page ;  but  even  when  the 
page  is  virgin-white,  you  cannot  forget  the  senti- 
ment of  him  whose  hand  has  touched  it.  The  copy 
of  Florio's  "Montaigne,"  with  Shakespeare's  name 
scrawled  on  the  first  sheet,  will  always  affect  the 
beholder  more  poignantly  than  a  copy  to  which  no 
legend  is  attached.  But  if  the  mere  accident  of  pos- 
session sanctifies  a  book,  the  use  and  comment  of  a 
great  man  might  make  it  priceless.  What  would 
we  not  give  for  Shakespeare's  "Plutarch,"  anno- 
tated or  scored  by  his  own  careful  hand?  It  would 
reveal  his  method  of  work  more  clearly  than  a 
month  of  argument;  it  might  show  us  how 
he  turned  the  noble  prose  of  North  into  impassioned 
verse.  And  what  is  true  of  a  single  book  is  ten 
times  true  of  a  collection.  A  man's  temper  is 
touched  at  many  points  of  interest,  and  by  his 
choice  and  preference  you  may  know  him.  The 
library  of  Samuel  Pepys,  for  instance,  is  the  best 
index  of  his  many-sided  mind.  The  careful  arrange- 
men  of  the  books,  nicely  adjusted  according  to  their 
height,  is  as  familiar  as  the  methodical  taste  which 
dictated  their  selection.  There  they  stand  for  all 
time,  as  Pepys  intended  they  should  stand,  pro- 
tected by  the  cases  which  he  designed  for  their  re- 
ception. If  physical  immortality  were  possible, 
surely  it  could  best  be  attained  by  this  artifice  of 
Samuel  Pepys.  For  as  you  stand  in  the  room,  which 
he  himself  could  recognize,  and  gaze  upon  the  books 
ordered  by  his  will,  you  may  easily  believe  that  lie 
still  haunts  the  place.  It  is  not  a  museum  filled  with 
tht  indiscriminate  spoils  of  his  life;  it  is  a  living 
library,  such  as  he,  the  pious  donor,  might  have  in- 
habited. But  not  only  are  the  treasures  disposed 
according  to  the  fancy  of  him  who  gathered  them ; 
they  are  such  treasures  as  best  illustrate  his  curi- 
osity. In  one  press  lies  his  music,  written  much  of 
It  by  his  hand;  and  there  you  may  still  find  the 
manuscript  of  the  famous  song  "Gaze  Not  on 
Swans,"  or  of  the  yet  more  famous  "Beauty  Retire," 
which  Knipp  herself  was  wont  to  sing.  Or  you 
may  turn  over  the  collection  of  ballads  and  broad- 
sides which  he  made  for  his  amusement,  and  which 
to-day  is  priceless  to  the  student  of  popular  litera- 
ture. Or  you  may  recall  his  zeal  for  the  Navy, 
which  he  served  so  faithfully,  by  contemplating  the 
documents  wherein  is  set  forth  the  prowess  of  our 
fleet.  But  wherever  you  look,  you  see  the  hand  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  and  you  would  not  be  disconcerted 
if  he  descended  from  Kneller's  canvas  and  pointed 


out  to  you  his  own  cherished  possessions.  How- 
ever, few  men  were  ever  so  thoughtful  of  the  futiu-e 
as  the  benefactor  of  Magdalen  College,  and  the 
library  of  Pepys  remains  a  unique  episode  in  the 
history  of  learning. 

As  we  look  at  their  libraries,  we  find  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve that  Samuel  Pepys  and  William  Drummond 
of  Hawthomden  were  in  a  sense  contemporaries. 
But  in  truth  their  lives  overlapped,  since  Pepys  was 
entered  at  Magdalen  College  a  few  months  after  the 
death  of  Drummond.  Yet  this  overlapping  brings 
the  men  no  nearer  one  to  the  other ;  for  while  Pepys, 
a  true  child  of  the  Restoration,  was  ahead  of  his 
time,  Drummond  lagged  always  in  the  past.  In 
taste,  sympathy,  and  style  he  was  a  true  Elizabethan, 
who,  by  an  accident  of  survival,  had  strayed  into 
the  reign  of  Charles.  His  library,  in  the  care  and 
bequest  of  which  he  rivals  Pepys,  was  already  old- 
fashioned  when  he  presented  it  to  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  But  it  is  all  the  more  interesting  to  us 
on  that  account.  For  his  books  reveal  to  us  the 
predilection  of  an  old  scholar,  who  was  seventeen 
years  of  age  when  James  united  the  thrones  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  who  lived  to  see  the  head  of 
Charles  fall  to  the  headsman's  axe.  And  his  books 
tell  us  far  more  of  the  man  than  do  his  works. 
When  he  wrote,  he  could  never  shake  off  the  habit 
of  pedantry;  when  he  purchased  books,  he  pur- 
chased those  which  the  whim  or  fashion  of  the  time 
commended ;  and  he  who  turns  over  his  treasures, 
now  safely  housed  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
may  transport  himself  in  fancy  to  the  study  of 
Hawthomden,  where  Drummond  and  Jonson  met 
over  a  bottle  and  wrangled  of  letters. 

But  the  two  libraries  are  divided  by  more  than 
time.  Pepys'  books  are  kept  in  the  "new  build- 
ing," for  which  he  himself  subscribed,  and  which  he 
designed  for  their  reception.  Drummond's  books 
are  put  away,  separate,  it  is  true,  but  in  a  bookcase 
to  which  no  romance  may  be  attached.  Moreover, 
an  over-zealous  librarian,  to  whom  they  were  once 
entrusted,  rebound  them  and"  planed  them  down 
with  a  Procrustean  inexorability.  The  result  is  that 
many  a  fine  copy  is  spoilt,  and  the  most  are  defaced, 
by  bindings  upon  which  Drummond's  eye  never 
lighted.  The  defacement,  of  course,  is  an  eternal  re- 
gret. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  laird  of 
Hawthomden  was  no  coxcomb.  He  did  not,  like 
Pepys,  insist  upon  the  decent  housing  of  his  books. 
It  was  not  his  own  library  that  he  was  sending  down 
to  posterity — ^it  was  the  library  of  Edinburgh's  Uni- 
versity. So  far  from  insisting  upon  a  separate  main- 
tenance, he  did  but  add  his  books  to  the  general 
stock,  and  set  his  name  below  those  of  Clement 
I/ittle  and  other  benefactors.  None  the  less,  he  was 
anxious  that  his  and  the  other  names  should  be 
properly  preserved,  "which,''  he  said  "as  it  can  be 
no  disadvantage  to  the  living,  may  serve  to  the  dead 
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as  a  kind  of  epitaph."  That  is  written  in  the  proper 
spirit,  and  Drummond  has  achieved  the  epitaph  he 
valued  most  highly.  "Here  lies  a  pious  benefactor," 
so  it  might  run,  "who,  while  he  enriched  his  Uni- 
versity, bequeathed  to  the  world  a  picture  of  his 
mind." 

For  the  books,  presented  to  Edinburgh  in  1627, 
and  afterwards  increased,  are  Drummond's  mind 
laid  bare.  They  do  not  form  the  library  of  a  special- 
ist, curious  to  exhaust  a  single  subject,  but  rather  of 
a  dilettante,  to  whom  no  subject  comes  amiss.  They 
are  bounded,  then,  neither  by  language  nor  by  a 
narrow  taste.  Drummond,  being  a  true  Scot,  spoke 
the  vernacular,  and  found  all  other  tongues  of  equal 
difficulty.  Spanish  and  French,  maybe,  came  as 
easy  to  him  as  English,  which  he  always  wrote  with 
the  pedantic  accuracy  of  an  accomplished  foreigner. 
Nor  did  the  seventeenth  century  know  the  hard  di- 
viding lines  which  in  our  day  separate  the  litera- 
ture of  one  country  from  the  literature  of  another. 
In  the  first  place,  Latin  was  the  common  speech  of 
scholars;  in  the  second,  the  cost  and  hardship  of 
travel  gave  a  student  solemnity  to  the  grand  tour. 
And  so  we  find  Drummond  expressing  a  polyglot 
sympathy  after  the  fashion  of  his  age.  So  we  know 
from  his  manuscripts  that  in  one  year  he  read  Tasso 
and  Guarini,  Bembo  and  Petrarch,  Sanasar's  "Aca- 
dia" and  Henri  Estienne's  "Defence  d'Herodote," 
as  well  as  Spenser's  "Faery  Queene"  and  a  treatise 
by  Scaliger.  Of  this  catholicity  his  library  is  a  yet 
better  proof. 

Being  a  scholar,  he  perforce  knew  the  classics, 
and  being  a  gentleman,  he  filled  many  a  shelf  with 
dull,  heavy,  respectable  volumes.  Here  you  find  the 
Greek  grammar  of  Johannes  Varennius,  there  a  fine 
example  of  primitive  archaeology  entitled  "Petrus 
Ciacconius  Toletanus  De  Triclinio,"  which,  despite 
its  curious  cuts,  is  not  likely  to  tempt  a  modem 
reader.  The  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome  he 
coUected  as  the  humor  took  him,  and  without  any 
ambition  of  completeness.  However,  he  possessed 
not  a  few  pretty  editions,  which  any  bibliophile 
might  proudly  treasure,  if  only  they  were  tall  copies. 
But  for  the  most  part  he  seems  to  have  read  the 
classics  in  languages  not  their  own.  For  example, 
he  studied  Thucydides  not  only  in  the  Latin  of 
Laurentius  Valla  but  in  the  French  of  Claude  de 
SeyfFel,  and  one  wonders  that  he  did  not  add  thereto 
the  version  of  John  Nicholls,  goldsmith  of  the  city 
of  London,  who  also  knew  more  of  SeyfFel's  French 
than  of  the  original  Greek.  So,  too,  he  read  the 
"Carmen  Saeculare"  in  Greek,  Ovid  in  Spanish,  and 
Herodotus  in  Italian;  indeed,  were  it  not  for  an 
occasional  Xenophon,  a  slim  volume  of  Lucian,  the 
Aldine  Plautus  and  Virgil,  and  the  blameless  verses 
of  ApoUonius  Rhodius,  we  might  almost  believe 
that  Drummond  borrowed  his  learning  at  second- 
hand.    Nevertheless,  the  curiosity  is  undeniable; 


and  since  Drummond  lived  before  the  age  of  exact 
scholarship,  we  reproach  him  as  little  as  he  could 
have  reproached  himself. 

But  before  all  things  Drummond  was  a  poet,  and 
in  duty  bound  he  gathered  the  masterpieces  of  his 
fellow-craftsmen.  In  his  library  we  may  still  see  the 
first  editions  of  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson,  as 
they  might  have  come  hot  from  the  press.  It  is  true 
that  Ben  Jonson  told  Drummond  that  Shakespeare 
wanted  art;  but  long  before  the  poet's  tramp  to 
Hawthornden,  Drununond  had  read  and  judged 
Shakespeare  for  himself.  At  any  rate,  among  his 
books  we  find  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  as  it  was  printed 
in  1599  and  as  it  was  printed  by  Thomas  Creede  for 
Cuthbert  Burby,  and  "Love's  Labour  Lost"  in  the 
small  quarto  of  1598,  as  well  as  "  'The  Most  Lament- 
able Romaine  Tragedie  of  Titus  Androncius. .  .at 
London.  Printed  by  J.  R.  for  Edward  White,  and 
are  to  be  solde  at  his  shoppe,  at  the  little  North 
doore  of  Paules,  at  the  Signe  of  the  Gun.  1600." 
Of  his  friend  Drayton,  he  had  the  splendid  "Battaile 
of  Agincourt,"  and  therewith  the  works  of  Daniell, 
that  other  poet  who  wrote  of  wars,  "and  yett  hath 
not  one  batle  in  all  his  book,"  while  Joshua  Sylves- 
ter's "Lachrimae  Lachrimarum,  or  the  Distillation 
of  Teares  Shede  for  the  untymely  Death  of  the  In- 
comparable Prince,  Panaretus,"  a  book  surrounded, 
like  his  own  "Moeliades,"  with  black  bands  of 
mourning,  doubtless  chimed  with  his  fancy.  Of 
course  he  treasured  the  works  of  Spenser,  to  whose 
preciosity  he  owed  a  profound  debt,  while  for  the 
better  passage  of  his  leisure  he  kept  and  thumbed 
Turberville's  "Tragicall  Tales,"  translated  "in  time 
of  his  trouble"  out  of  Bandello  and  Boccaccio. 
Possibly  it  was  patriotism  which  urged  him  to  pur- 
chase David  Murray's  portentous  "Death  of  So- 
phonisba"  (161 1);  he  may  not  plead  so  good  an 
excuse  for  the  acquisition  of  "Humours  Heaven  on 
Earth,  with  the  Civil  Warres  of  Death  and  For- 
tune," by  John  Davies  of  Hereford.  But  even  this 
fantastic  work  has  a  certain  curiosity  to  commend 
it,  and  assuredly  it  lives  up  to  its  profession.  "O ! 
'tis  a  sacred  kind  of  excellence,"  says  the  title  page, 
"That  hides  a  rich  truth  in  a  Tale's  pretence ;"  and 
whatever  "rich  truth"  the  tale  contains  is  effectually 
hidden  from  our  knowledge.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  esteemed  "Astrophel  and  Stella"  so  highly  that 
he  kept  these  sonnets  in  manuscript,  a  compliment 
which  he  paid  to  no  other  poet  except  Donne.  Of 
course,  he  followed  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and  col- 
lected plays,  as  a  modem  reader  might  collect 
novels,  and  he  had  better  luck  than  the  luckiest  of 
the  modems.  For  here  we  find  "The  Spanish 
Tragedy,"  there  the  "Comedies  Facesieuses"  of 
Pierre  de  TArrivey,  while,  like  a  true  Elizabethan, 
Dmmmond  boasted  the  possession  of  such  popular 
masterpieces  as  "Volpone,"  "A  Game  of  Chess/' 
and  "Two  Wise  Men  and  all  the  Rest  Fooles." 
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Now,  the  most  of  these  are  not  beyond  our  reach ; 
only,  on  our  shelves  they  would  figure  in  neat  little 
reprints,  with  neat  little  notes.  But  we  are  no  more 
likely  to  discover  the  small  quartos,  which  their 
own  creators  first  contemplated,  than  we  are  to 
study  arithmetic  (with  Drummond)  in  the  treatise 
of  Chauvet,  or  to  consult  for  a  dictionary  Florio's 
immortal  "Worlde  of  Wordes,"  which  Drummond 
read  in  its  first  edition  of  1598.  Yet  if  we  had  our 
choice  of  the  library,  perhaps  we  might  take  the 
beautiful  black-letter  translations  of  Gawin  Doug- 
las. This,  indeed,  was  a  masterpiece,  which  no  Scot 
could  lack,  and  which  truly  it  is  more  easy  to  look 
at  than  to  read.  But  the  type  has  a  rugged  splen- 
dour all  its  own,  and  the  title  page  might  serve  at 
once  as  a  biography  and  a  criticism  of  Gawin  Doug- 
las. Thus  it  runs :  "The  xiii  Bukes  of  Eneados  of 
the  famose  Poete  Virgill  Translated  out  of  Latyne 
verses  into  Scottish  metir,  bi  the  Reverend  Father 
in  God,  Mayster  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkel 
and  unkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus.  Every  buke  having 
hys  particular  Prologe.  Imprinted  at  Londo,  1553." 
"Unkil  to  the  Erie  of  Angus"  I  That  touch  of  pride 
reminds  us  of  the  famous  couplet — 

"  The  great  Dalhousie,  he  the  god  of  war, 
Lieutenant-colonel  to  the  Barl  of  Mar." 

But  the  "Virgin"  is  a  fine  book,  and  were  it  ours 
we  would  not  exchange  it  for  the  "Essayes  of  a 
Prentise  in  the  Divine  Art  of  Poesie,"  by  James  the 
Sixth  himself,  which  doubtless  was  highly  esteemed 
by  the  loyal  Drummond,  nor  for  J.  Derrick's 
"Image  of  Ireland"  (1581),  of  which  the  Hawthorn- 
den  copy  is  reputed  unique. 

However,  Drummond's  library  was  not  wholly 
devoted  to  humaner  letters.  Theology,  with  as- 
trology, its  entertaining  vice,  also  engrossed  him, 
and  he  added  Hebrew  to  his  long  list  of  conquered 
languages.  Moreover,  such  religious  books  as  were 
his  he  appears  to  have  read  with  zeal  and  attention. 
His  copy  of  "Chrystomus  de  Ecclesia"  has  its  slen- 
der margins  thickly  scrawled  with  notes,  a  tribute 
of  interest  which  he  does  not  often  pay  to  secular 
literature.  For  the  rest,  his  theology  is  varied  in 
doctrine,  and  expressed  in  many  lan^ages.  A 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  in  Spanish,  made  by 
Juan  le  Quesne  (1606),  jostles  an  ill-printed  chap- 
book,  entitled  "A  Briefe  Instruction,  by  way  of 
Dialogue,  concerning  the  Principal  poyntes  of 
Christian  Religion,"  by  the  Rev.  M.  George 
Doulye,  Priest  (1604).  Then  there  are  the  Latin 
poems  of  Franciscus  Bencui,  the  Jesuit,  and  five 
volumes  of  sermons  by  Bernardino  Ochino,  the  re- 
volted Catholic,  whose  famous  "Traged)r"  may  have 
influenced  Milton.  Nowadays  there  is  not  much 
anxiety  to  read  the  reply  of  Villagagno,  "Eques 
Rhodius,"  to  Calvin ;  but  the  tract  of  D.  Gregorius 
Nazianzenus,  "adversus  mulieres  ambitionis  se 
adomantes  et  excolentes  carmen  satyricum/'  is  still 


apposite,  and  should  contain  many  useful  reflections. 
On  the  other  hand,  Drummond  consulted  the  stars 
as  well  as  the  more  orthodox  guidance  of  theology, 
for  he  possessed  not  only  one  of  the  works  of  Ray- 
mond Lully,  but  a  far  more  secret  treatise,  "De  Ele- 
mentis  et  Orbibus  coelestibus,"  an  ancient  and 
erudite  book  written  by  Messahala,  the  most  highly 
vaunted  astrologer  among  the  Arabs,  whereto  he 
added  the  yet  more  mysterious  "Alcabitii  ad  magis- 
terium  judiciorum  astrorum  Isagoge."  So  he  was 
curious  concerning  precious  stones  and  their  prop- 
erties, a  lore  closely  bound  to  mediaeval  occultism, 
and  he  studied  the  matter  in  Conrad  Gesner's  Latin 
work  on  "Fossils,  Stones,  and  Gems,"  which  the 
title-page  assures  us  will  prove  useful  and  pleasant 
not  only  to  doctors,  sed  omnibus  rerum  Naturae  ac 
Philologiae  studiosis.  Thus  the  inquisitive  Scot 
packed  his  head  with  mysteries,  and  trusted  himself 
to  the  literature  and  learning  of  an  age  earlier  than 
his  own. 

But  once  in  his  life  this  man  of  books  embarked 
upon  an  adventure  which  had  nought  to  do  with 
poetry  or  politics.  Being  a  true  child  of  his  age,  he 
devoted  himself  with  sanguine  mind  to  the  simple 
discovery  of  the  impossible.  The  seventeenth  cen- 
tury was  a  season  of  restlessness  and  research ;  the 
England  of  Elizabeth  was  dead,  and  the  England  of 
Anne,  which  was  presently  to  be  chilled  by  the  cold 
douche  of  common  sense,  was  as  yet  undreampt. 
Meanwhile  all  the  eager  spirits  were  busy  with 
miracles ;  they  knew  vaguely  what  problems  awaited 
solution ;  but  they  knew  too  little  to  recognize  that 
the  most  were  insoluble ;  and  when  Drummond  was 
granted  the  Royal  Patent  of  an  inventor,  he  proved 
himself  as  reckless  and  fantastic  as  the  vainest  of  his 
contemporaries.  To  find  a  just  comparison  for  his 
extravagance  you  must  go  to  the  works  of  Sir 
Thomas  Urquhart  and  the  Marquis  of  Worcester, 
who  both  in  style  and  project  resembled  the  laird 
of  Hawthomden.  While  the  knight  of  Cromartie 
was  prepared  to  deduce  his  pedigree  from  Adam 
or  to  square  the  circle,  while  the  philosopher  of 
Raglan  would  anticipate  the  steam  engine  or  revolu- 
tionize the  martial  arts,  Drummond  asked  leave  to 
fabricate  "various  machines,  which  may  be  of  use 
and  profit  to  the  State  in  the  affairs  both  of  peace 
and  war,"  and  to  solve  the  great  problem  perpetual 
motion.  The  ambition,  no  doubt,  seemed  modest  in 
1626,  and  no  doubt  Drummond  deemed  it  essential 
to  protect  himself  against  the  encroachments  of 
rivals.  Wherefore  he  composed  a  documeht,  to 
which  Urquhart  himself  might  have  set  his  name, 
and  in  which,  after  Urquhart's  own  fashion,  he  gave 
high-sounding  Greek  names  to  his  warlike  engines 
of  offence  or  defence.  But,  like  his  rivals,  he  does 
no  more  than  sketch  his  ambition ;  he  artfully  re- 
frains from  explaining  his  inventions.  For  instance, 
he  tells  us  he  has  devised  a  cavalry  weapon,  which 
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will  enable  one  warrior  to  perform  as  much  in  battle 
as  five  or  six  can  do  with  the  common  arms.  And 
the  name  of  this  weapon  is  Ba#cr/>o)3povri7<^ov,  or 
the  Thundering  Rod.  No  more  precise  in  its  de- 
tails is  his  AoyxaKovTMTTi;?,  or  Shooting  Pike,  a 
murderous  implement,  wherewith  one  foot-soldier 
may  do  the  work  of  six  sdopetarii.  So  also  he 
would  explode  his  enemies  with  burning-glasses ;  he 
would  invent  a  boat  called  the  '£vaXto^fio9,  or  the 
Sea  Postilion,  which  seems  to  foreshadow  the  pad- 
dle-boat of  modern  times ;  he  would  construct  a  re- 
peating gun  called  the  ^Avw^ifiaXurrpov^  or  the  Open 
Gun,  **by  which  without  fail  in  the  same  space  of 
time  in  which  hitherto  one  ball  has  been  discharged, 
there  may  be  discharged  four  or  five,  and  that 
whether  in  naval  or  in  land  engagement."  After 
these  exploits,  may  be,  a  machine  of  perpetual  mo- 
tion, appropriately  styled  'AcucinTTo?,  seems  tame 
enough ;  and  the  whole  scheme  is  chiefly  interesting 
because  it  illustrates  the  temper  of  the  time.  To  us 
it  appears  increditable  that  wildcat  schemes,  such  as 
these,  should  need  protection ;  but  Drummond  was 
secured  against  all  competition  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  the  patent  was  signed  and  sealed  at 
Hampton  Court. 

The  hare-brained  inventor,  of  course,  is  still  in 
our  midst — the  poor,  hopeless,  hopeful  maniac,  who 
believes  that  the  chasm  between  thought  and  fact 
may  easily  be  crossed;  yet  never  did  the  hare- 
brained inventor  thrive  so  fantastically  as  in  the 
Scotland  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Urquhart  and 
Drummond  were  possessed  by  that  enchanting 
spirit  of  mad  enterprise  which  distinguished  their 
age  and  country,  nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  "scant- 
lings" of  the  Marquis  of  Worcester  have  been  as- 
cribed by  more  than  one  historian  to  the  translator 
of  Rabelais. 

However,  the  interest  which  Drummond  pro- 
fesses in  the  arts  of  war  is  mirrored  in  his  library; 
and  he  seems  to  have  been  as  curious  in  the  curing 
as  in  the  giving  of  wounds.  He  possessed,  for  in- 
stance, "the  'Sdopotarie'  of  Josephus  Quarcetanus, 
Phititian,  or  His  booke  containing  the  cure  of 
wounds  received  by  shot  of  gunne  or  suchlike  En- 
gines of  Warre,"  in  the  English  edition  of  John 
Hester  (1590),  and  it  is  to  the  pages  of  this  strange 
work,  no  doubt,  that  he  owned  some  of  his  own  in- 
genious projects.  Moreover,  that  very  rare  book, 
the  "Pallas  Armata,"  was  his,  and  right  valiantly 
does  he  justify  its  sub-title,  "the  Gentleman's  Ar- 
morie,  wherein  the  right  and  genuine  use  of  the 
Rapier  and  of  the  Sword,  as  well  against  the  right- 
handed  as  against  the  left-handed  man,  is  displayed : 
And  now  set  forth  and  first  published  for  the  com- 
mon Good  by  the  author"  (1639).  ^^^^  work,  of 
which  but  few  copies  exist,  does  not  precisely  touch 
upon  the  palatial  art  of  the  battlefield ;  none  the  less, 
it  is  such  as  no  warlike  gentleman  of  the  age  could 


spare,  and  on  its  merits  it  is  worth  examination. 
For  it  is  equipped  with  a  set  of  cuts,  which  repre- 
sent fencers,  naked  as  when  they  were  bom,  and 
among  its  dedications  is  a  set  of  verses  by  no  less 
a  poet  that  Richard  Lovelace  himself.  Thus  Drum- 
mond treasured  the  literature  of  all  subjects  as  en- 
grossed his  active  intelligence ;  and  if  his  ingenious 
projects  were  secure  not  only  against  the  privilege 
of  twenty-one  years,  but  against  all  time,  they  find  a 
brilliant  reflection  in  his  books. 

For,  indeed,  Drummond  interpreted  his  library 
in  no  mean  spirit.  Though  by  the  accident  of  hia 
century  he  possessed  a  goodly  collection  of  master- 
pieces, he  does  not  seem  to  have  cherished  a  pecu- 
liar love  of  rarities,  and  the  few  books,  which  to-day 
are  unique,  were  not  then  read  to  shreds.  But  hear 
his  own  wise  pronouncement:  "Libraries  are  as 
forests,  in  which  not  only  tall  cedars  but  oaks  are 
to  be  found,  but  bushes  too  and  dwarfish  shrubs; 
and  as  in  apothecaries'  shops  all  sorts  of  drugs  are 
permitted  to  be,  so  may  all  sorts  of  books  be  in  a 
Library:  and  as  they  out  of  vipers  and  scorpions, 
and  poisoning  vegetables,  extract  often  wholesome 
medicaments  for  the  life  of  mankind,  so  out  of 
whatsoever  book  good  instructions  and  examples 
may  be  acquired."  That  is  a  liberal  saying,  and  it 
explains  the  presence  in  Drummond's  library  of 
many  a  book  which  the  pedant  of  to-day  would  dis- 
miss as  merely  curious.  Indeed,  he  had  room  on 
his  shelves  for  the  jest-book  and  common  chap,  as 
well  as  for  the  stately  editions  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  classics,  while  among  his  "dwarfish  shrubs" 
are  not  a  few  such  as  time  seldom  spares.  The 
sturdy  oak  of  literature  easily  survives  the  shock  of 
centuries,  but  the  poor  low-growing  bush,  whose 
leaves  are  within  the  reach  of  every  defacing  hand, 
is  speedily  torn  to  pieces.  So  that  while  the  Aldine 
Virgil  may  now  and  again  be  recovered,  where  shall 
we  find  those  slim  pamphlets  which  pictured  the 
crimes  and  criminals  of  the  seventeenth  century? 
Yet  they  have  their  fascination,  these  ragged,  ill- 
printed  books — a  fascination  rather  of  life  than  of 
letters. 

In  1612,  for  instance,  the  name  of  John  Selman 
was  on  every  tongue,  and  doubtless  the  "flying- 
stationers"  of  the  time  sold  a  rude  woodcut  of  his 
features  at  every  street  comer.  Drummond,  at  any 
rate,  treasured  a  stately,  whimsical  account  of  his 
exploits  and  dying  speech,  wherein  you  know  not 
which  to  admire  the  more,  the  rhetoric  of  Sir 
Francis  Bacon  or  the  eloquence  of  the  culprit. 
"The  Arraignment  of  John  Selman,"  so  runs  the 
title,  "who  was  executed  neere  Charing-Crosse  the 
7  of  January,  1612  for  a  Fellony  by  him  committed 
in  the  King's  Chappdl  at  White-Hall  upon  Christ- 
mas Day  last  in  presence  of  the  King  and  Divers 
of  the  Nobility."  That  a  miscreant  should  commit 
so  base  a  crime  on  such  a  day,  in  such  a  place,  b^ 
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fore  so  august  a  company,  might  well  seem  mon- 
strous ;  but  Sir  Francis  Bacon's  judgment  seems  a 
trifle  overcharged.  "The  first  and  greatest  sinne 
that  ever  was  committed,"  said  the  mighty  chan- 
cellor, "was  done  in  Heaven.  The  second  was  done 
in  Paradise,  being  Heaven  upon  Earth,  and  truly 
I  cannot  chuse  but  place  this  in  the  third  ranke." 
Even  the  obscure  Selman,  placed  side  by  side  with 
Lucifer  and  Eve,  must  have  felt  amazed;  but  he, 
too,  rose  to  the  occasion,  and  his  "last  speech"  re- 
flects vast  credit  on  his  ingenuity  or  on  the  prison- 
chaplain's  literary  sense.  "I  am  come  (as  you  see)," 
he  murmured  on  the  scaffold,  "patiently  to  offer  up 
the  sweet  and  deare  sacrifice  of  my  life,  a  life  which 
I  have  gracelessly  abused,  and  by  the  unruly  course 
thereof  made  my  death  a  scandall  to  my  kindred 
and  acquaintance."  After  this  little  masterpiece 
Samuel  Rowland's  "Humours  Looking  Glasse" 
(1608)  seems  but  sorry  stuff  and  suggests  that  the 
cheap  jest-book  was  not  much  better  then  than 
now.  In  the  same  category  we  must  put  "A  Chrys- 
tall  Glasse  for  Christian  Women.  Containing  a 
most  excellent  Discourse  of  The  Godly  Life  and 
Christian  Death  of  Mistriss  Katherine  Stubs,  who 
departed  this  life  in  Burton  upon  Trent  in  Staflford- 
shire,  the  fourteenth  of  December,  1625 ;"  for  de- 
spite its  pompous  title  it  is  but  a  specimen  of  popu- 
lar theology.  Far  more  exhilarating  in  subject  and 
treatment  is  the  "Hymnus  Tabaci"  (1628),  which  is 
certainly  a  dwarfish  shrub  in  the  forest  of  books. 
Its  author,  one  Raphael  Thorius,  modestly  com- 
pares his  work  to  the  famous  "Syphilis"  of  Fra- 
castorius,  and  appropriately  illustrates  the  title- 
page  with  Bacchus  and  his  attendant  satyrs  en- 
circled with  the  fumes  of  tobacco.  Moreover,  being 
a  doctor,  he  declares  that  his  work  "non  delectat 
modo  sed  et  docet,"  and  but  for  the  slur  cast  by  the 
book  upon  Drummond's  loyalty,  which  should  have 
compelled  agreement  with  his  hero  James,  we 
might  congratulate  him  without  reserve  on  the  pos- 
session of  a  rare  and  foolish  work.  However,  it  was 
not  only  by  such  fantastic  books  that  he  proved  his 
curiosity.  The  colonies  over  sea  also  entertained 
him,  as  is  attested  by  Captain  John  Smith's  "Vir- 
ginia and  New  England,"  and  the  treatise  of  Fer- 
nando Cortes,  "De  Insulis  nuper  inventis."  And 
that  no  human  knowledge  should  seem  amiss  to 
him,  he  studied  in  French  the  art  of  growing  mul- 
berry trees  and  of  making  silk. 

Such  were  the  books  which  Drummond  pre- 
sented to  the  University  of  Edinburgh  with  dignity 
and  circumstance.  He  gave  them  at  several  times, 
and  he  fitted  them  with  varying  inscriptions.  On 
the  title-page  of  one  is  written  in  a  bold  and  elegant 
hand,  "Ego  donatus  sum  Academiae  Edinburgenae 
a  Guilielmo  Drummond."  Others  bear  his  name 
alone,  almost  faded  to  illegibility,  and  now,  alas  I 
all  are  cut  and  bound  afresh.    But  there  they  were 


in  the  library  of  Hawthomden,  when  Ben  Jonson 
paid  his  celebrated  visit  to  Scotland;  and  the  fact 
that  Drummond  received  his  august  visitor  in  their 
midst,  and  that  Ben  himself  possibly  hooked  some 
of  them  off  the  shelf  to  verify  a  quotation  or  en- 
force an  argument,  assuredly  lends  them  an  added 
interest.  For  Ben  Jonson's  visit  was  the  golden 
event  of  Drummond's  life,  and  happily  for  us  he  has 
left  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  conversa- 
tions which  were  held  across  the  table.  The  jour- 
ney itself  is  ever  memorable,  since  Jonson  made  it 
on  foot,  for  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon  re- 
proached him,  saying  that  he  "loved  not  to  see 
Poesy  goe  on  other  feet  than  poeticall  dactylus  and 
spondaeus."  But  the  making  of  journeys  was  the 
fashion  of  the  time,  and  Taylor,  the  Water  Poet, 
was  not  many  months  in  advance  of  Jonson.  In- 
deed, Jonson  found  him  at  Leith,  and  gave  him  two 
guineas  to  drink  his  health  withal.  But  that  did  not 
hinder  him  from  telling  Drummond  that  "Taylor 
was  sent  along  here  to  scorn  him."  Yet  nothing 
could  have  been  further  from  the  truth,  since  Taylor 
tramped  to  Edinburgh,  like  a  Yankee  journalist,  to 
prove  that  he  could  cpver  four  hundred  miles  with- 
out money  or  beggary. 

However,  of  Jonson's  voyage  we  know  but  little, 
except  that  at  Darlington  his  boots  were  worn  out, 
that  he  purchased  a  new  pair,  and  that  he  made  it  a 
point  of  honor  to  make  them  last  until  he  should 
see  Darlington  again.  Arrived  at  Hawthomden, 
he  was  met  with  the  immortal  "Welcome,  welcome, 
honest  Ben,"  which  he  instantly  countered  with 
"Thankee,  thankee,  Hawthornden."  And  then  be- 
gan the  unequal  duel  of  wits.  On  the  one  side  was 
the  Scots  laird,  by  nature  a  gentle  prig,  by  training 
an  amiable  pedant.  On  the  other  side  gloottied  the 
careless  swashbuckler,  determined  to  fight  the  good 
fight  of  letters  even  in  the  Mermaid's  mouth.  Now, 
Drummond  was  always  tinged  with  the  vices  of  the 
petit  maitre.  Look  at  his  portrait  and  you  will  see 
that  he  was  no  fit  antagonist  for  Jonson's  sturdy 
wit.  The  lofty  forehead,  sure  index  of  an  over- 
grown intellectuality,  the  minarding  moustache,  the 
elegant  ruff — ^all  these  prove  that  the  laird  of  Haw- 
thomden was  pleasantly  absorbed  in  the  frothy 
trifles  of  existence.  Moreover,  he  was  a  dilettante 
who  pursued  literature  not  because  he  must  or  be- 
cause his  genius  clamored  for  expression,  but  be- 
cause, being  a  squire  delicately  tinctured  with  polite 
learning,  he  found  in  the  Muses  a  fashionable  dig- 
nity. The  great  names  which  were  bandied  up  and 
down  Grub  Street  had  been  vaguely  echoed  in  his 
ears ;  his  curiosity  had  tempted  him  to  the  purchase 
of  Shakespeare,  Heywood  and  Drayton  as  they 
reached  Scotland  from  the  booksellers ;  and  he  ex- 
pected the  arrival  of  Jonson  as  the  Eastern  Jew 
looks  toward  sunrise  for  the  fulfillment  of  pro- 
phecy.   His  timid  respect  for  the  professors  of  lit- 
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erature  reduced  him  to  silence,  and  he  was  prepared 
to  listen  with  reverential  awe  to  the  man  who  had 
shaken  the  hand  of  Shakespeare,  and  had  presided 
in  his  arrogance  ovej  the  parliament  of  poets.  And 
Jonson  appeared,  burly  and  travel-stained,  with  no 
glow  of  fear  or  reverence  left  in  him,  and  prepared, 
after  the  first  greeting  was  over,  to  demolish  the 
pretensions  of  every  poet,  excepting  one,  that  ever 
climbed  the  slope  of  Parnassus. 

How,  then,  should  the  two  men  have  understood 
one  another?  Possibly  Jonson  was  not  supremely 
interested  in  Drummond,  but  Drummond  could  not 
help  listening  with  open  mouth  to  him  who  had  fre- 
quented the  Mermaid  Tavern.  And  Jonson,  after 
the  second  bottle,  was  ever  eager  to  disparage  all 
his  contemporaries.  "What  do  you  think  of 
Shakespeare?''  lisped  Drummond  in  wholesome 
fear.  "Shakespeare  wanted  arte,"  reported  honest 
Ben,  though  he  would  not  have  endured  a  hostile 
word  levelled  by  another  at  his  friend  and  master. 
Thereafter  Ben,  in  his  light  and  genial  arrogance, 
led  Drummond  over  the  wide  battlefield  of  litera- 
ture, and  showed  him  the  heaps  of  slain  and 
wounded.  Sharpham,  Day  and  Dekker  were  all 
rogues ;  Donne  (whom,  by  the  way,  he  worshipped), 
"for  not  keeping  of  accent,  deserved  hanging"; 
"Daniel  was  an  honest  man,  but  no  poet" ;  "Dray- 
ton (Drummond's  especial  idol)  feared  him,  and  he 
esteemed  not  of  him" ;  "he  beat  Marston  and  took 
his  pistol  from  him."  So  Jonson  repeated  the 
gossip  of  the  Coffee  House,  and  Drummond  (no 
doubt)  trembled  at  his  insolence.  How  should  he 
stomach  the  violation  of  all  his  shrines?  To  Jonson 
the  recklessness  of  criticism  was  nothing ;  he  knew 
all  the  gods,  and  knew,  moreover,  that  their  feet,  if 
not  their  heads,  were  made  of  clay.  And  then  the 
great  man  thought  little  enough  of  Drummond's 
own  exercises:  "they  smdled  too  much  of  the 
Schooles,  and  were  not  after  the  fancie  of  the  time : 
for  a  child  (says  he)  may  writte  after  the  fashion  of 
the  Greek  and  Latine  verses  in  running."  Then, 
after  dinner,  he  turned  to  scandal,  told  intimate 
anecdotes  of  Gloriana  herself,  covered  with  shame 
the  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  probably  left 
Drummond  gaping  with  terrified  amazement. 

Destiny  never  planned  a  more  amusing  situation, 
and  most  worthily  did  Hawthomden  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  He  wrote  down  the  heads  of  Jonson's 
converse,  and  so  left  us  a  priceless  document,  which 
bears  upon  itself  the  vivid  marks  of  truth.  For 
Drummond  had  a  glimmering  of  Boswell's  genius, 
which  gave  immortality  to  another  Johnson,  and  he 
understood,  better  than  most,  the  importance  of 
trifles.  So  he  jotted  down  the  splendid  trivialities 
of  his  guest,  and  the  result  is  that  we  can  get  a  clean 
and  clear  glimpse  into  the  great  age  of  English 
literature.  That  he  understood  Jonson  is  unlikely ; 
that  he  disliked  him  is  certain ;  the  professed  man 


of  letters  will  seldom  meet  the  polished  amateur 
without  distressing  him  by  what  appears  (yet  is  not) 
a  common  blasphemy.  And  when  Jonson,  having 
blackguarded  all  his  friends,  took  up  his  cudgel 
again  and  went  upon  the  tramp,  poor  Drummond 
sat  down  in  the  reaction  which  naturally  followed 
this  debauch  of  Rhenish  and  talk,  to  give  his 
opinion  of  Jonson.  Why  not?  True,  Jonson  had 
spoken  in  the  excitement  of  hot  blood,  while  Drum- 
mond wrote  in  the  composure  of  reminiscence ;  but 
Drummond  was  dealing  with  material  which  he 
only  half  understood,  and  it  is  easy  and  just  to  find 
excuses  for  him. 

Hitherto  he  had  known  none  more  intimately 
connected  with  literature  than  Andrew  Hart,  the 
Edinburgh  printer,  and  Alexander,  the  Edinburgh 
poet,  so  that  Jonson's  prond  condemnation  of  all 
the  world  inflamed  him  to  anger.  "Jonson,"  he 
complained,  "is  a  great  lover  and  praiser  of  himself, 
a  contemner  and  scomer  of  others;  given  rather 
to  lose  a  friend  than  a  jest;  jealous  of  every  word 
and  action  of  those  about  him,  especially  after  drink, 
which  is  one  of  the  elements  in  which  he  Hveth ;  a 
dissembler  of  ill  parts,  which  reign  in  him ;  a  brag- 
ger  of  some  good  that  he  wanteth ;  thinketh  noth- 
ing well  but  what  either  he  himself  or  some  of  his 
friends  and  countrymen  hath  said  or  done;  he  is 
passionately  kind  and  angry;  careless  either  to 
gain  or  keep ;  vindictive,  but,  if  he  be  well  answered, 
at  himself."  There  you  see  the  true  man  of  letters 
sketched  by  the  amateur.  "Given  rather  to  lose  a 
friend  than  a  jest" — there  is  Ben  Jonson's  char- 
acter, and  the  character  of  many  a  poet  who  lived 
either  before  or  since.  "Jealous  after  drink" — ^and 
you  may  be  sure  that  the  most  of  Ben  Jonson's  dog- 
matic opinions  were  delivered  a  very  long  way 
after  drink.  Indeed,  Drummond's  offended  vanity 
is,  in  spite  of  itself,  truthful  and  sincere.  Old  Ben 
would  never  have  taken  his  host  seriously.  The 
memory  of  Hawthomden  possibly  vanished  with 
the  taste  of  the  last  stoup ;  for  Ben  most  properly 
took  up  a  far  larger  space  in  Drummond's  imagin- 
ation than  Drummond  could  ever  take  up  in  his.  So 
that  we  readily  forgive  the  asperation  as  Jonson 
himself  would  have  forgiven  it—with  a  hearty  laugh. 
Now  Gifford,  Jonson's  biographer,  was  less  hap- 
pily inspired,  and  he  has  rated  Drummond  like  the 
pendant  that  he  was.  He  has  also  been  betrayed  by 
his  partisanship  into  manifestly  false  statements. 
He  declares  that  Drummond  decoyed  Jonson  into 
the  house  that  he  might  jot  down  notes  which  he 
never  intended  to  publish,  and  which  were  not 
printed  until  seventy  years  after  Jonson's  death. 
The  charge  is  too  foolish  to  court  refutation,  and 
Jonson  would  be  the  first  to  flout  the  crazy  loyalty 
of  his  biographer.  Jonson,  who  had  the  humor 
which  Gifford  lacked,  would  have  known  that  you 
cannot  chain  the  opinion  of  a  host,  and  that  Drum- 
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mond  had  a  perfect  right  to  confide  to  his  common- 
place book  whatever  wayward  and  casual  views  he 
chose  to  entertain.  For  our  part  we  may  respect 
him  because  he  has  shown  us  an  admirable  comedv 
played  in  the  seventeenth  centu'7  by  the  poet  and 
the  amateur — a  comedy  the  more  admirable,  be- 
cause the  amateur  that  jotted  it  down  guessed  not 
of  its  excellence. 

This,  then,  was  the  supreme  event  which  passed 
in  Drummond's  library,  and  which  throws  a  lustre 
upon  the  books  now  treasured  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  But  the  books  have  another  interest, 
because  Drummond,  above  all  writers  that  ever  held 
a  pen,  was  the  product  of  his  library.  He  wrote 
English  as  he  wrote  Latin,  as  he  might  have  writ- 
ten French  or  Italian,  like  a  foreign  tongue.  His 
very  correctness  proves  the  want  of  habit,  and  sug- 
gests that  his  language  proceeded  straight  from  his 
books.  His  verses  leave  us  cold,  because  they  are 
with  few  exceptions  exercises  upon  a  given  theme. 
When  he  writes  a  sonnet,  he  thinks  of  Shakespeare, 
from  whom  also  he  borrowed  his  boldest  images. 
The  comparison  of  night  to  a  reeling  drunkard,  for 
instance,  might  suggest  a  touch  with  life  did  we  not 
remember  that  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  was  before  him. 
In  fact,  he  was  a  perfect  decadent,  who  played  the 
game  of  a  past  age  rather  more  elaborately  than 
any  of  those  to  whom  the  game  was  a  natural 
heritage.  He  was,  in  fact,  like  his  library,  an  Eliza- 
bethan who  had  strayed  into  the  age  of  Charles; 
he  was  prepared  to  fit  the  commonest  idea  with  a 
symbol  and  to  turn  the  plain  facts  of  life  into  meta- 
physical conceits.  To  say  that  he  was  a  bad  poet 
is  more  than  any  durst ;  he  suffers  rather  by  being 
too  good — ^by  smelling,  in  Ben  Jonson's  immortal 
phrase,  "too  much  of  the  Schooles."  He  wrote  few 
verses  that  you  can  criticise ;  fewer  still  that  quicken 
your  admiration.  To  say  of  Phillis,  "Her  hand 
seemed  milk  in  milk,  it  was  so  white,"  was  to  play 
the  tune  of  the  time  without  expression ;  and  it  is 
perchance  a  bitter  indictment  of  his  verse  to  say 
that  such  a  line  as  "The  stately  comeliness  of  forests 
old"  strikes  an  odd  note  of  freshness  and  sincerity. 
But  the  truth  is,  Drummond  was  merely  a  poet  in 
the  sense  that  they  are  poets  who  dabble  in  Pindaric 
Greek.  As  we  have  said,  he  wrote  a  foreign  lan- 
guage with  all  the  ease  and  circumspection  that  an 
acquired  knowledge  demands.  And  for  all  that,  he 
was  an  accomplished  versifier,  and  as  good  a  speci- 
men of  the  symbolist  as  our  literature  affords. 

Now  and  again  he  attempted  the  austerer  me- 
dium of  prose,  and  strangely  enough  it  is  in  prose 
that  this  bookish  gentleman  won  his  real  triumph. 
His  "Cypress  Grove,"  in  fact,  is  touched  here  and 
thereby  the  rare  quality  of  distinction.  The  obvious 
praise,  which  must  be  bestowed  upon  it,  is  none  the 
less  because  it  is  obvious.  It  suggests  and  antici- 
pates the  sounding  prose  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 


In  thought  it  is  but  an  echo  of  the  prevailing  Plat- 
onism;  in  expression  it  is  vastly  better  than  the 
most  of  contemporary  prose,  and  there  are  passages 
at  least  in  which  Drummond  forgot  that  English 
was  not  the  vernacular,  and  that  his  style  was  mas- 
querading in  fancy  dress.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
following  passage :  "If  thou  dost  complain  that 
there  shall  be  a  time  in  the  which  thou  shalt  not  be, 
why  dost  thou  not  too  grieve  that  there  was  a  time 
in  the  which  thou  wast  not,  and  so  that  thou  art  not 
as  old  as  that  enlifening  Planet  of  Time?  For  not 
to  have  been  a  thousand  years  before  this  moment 
is  as  much  to  be  deplored  as  not  to  be  a  thousand 
years  after  it,  the  effect  of  them  both  being  one: 
that  will  be  after  us  which  long  long  ere  we  were, 
was."  Or  again,  this  other  passage :  "One  year  is 
sufficient  to  behold  all  the  Magnificence  of  Nature ; 
nay,  even  one  day  and  night;  for  more  is  but  the 
same  brought  round  again.  This  Sun,  that  Moon, 
these  Stars,  the  varying  dance  of  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, autumn,  winter,  is  that  very  same  which  the 
Golden  Age  did  see."  That  is  prose,  not  too  sternly 
subdued  to  the  fashion  of  the  ancients,  yet  stately 
and  dignified.  And  then  again,  when  he  tells  you 
that  "life  is  a  journey  on  a  dusty  way ;  the  furthest 
rest  is  Death,"  you  have  a  momentary  impression 
that  he  is  writing  his  own  language ;  but  when  he 
proceeds  that  "swift  and  active  Pilgrims  come  to 
the  end  of  it  in  the  morning,  or  at  noon,  whidi 
tortoise-paced  wretches,  clogged  with  the  frag- 
mentary rubbidge  of  this  world,  scarce  with  great 
travel  crawl  into  at  midnight,"  you  are  brought 
back  to  the  library,  and  you  remember  that  after  all 
Drummond  was  the  child  of  the  printed  page. 

Yet  to  be  the  child  of  a  library  is  no  mean  heri- 
tage, since  it  assures  the  one  supreme  comfort  of 
this  life.  Drummond  shows  us  what  it  is  to  be  bom 
of  books;  but  infinitely  worse  is  his  plight  who  is 
born  without  books.  For  books  are  the  friends 
which  can  inflict  neither  failure  nor  disappointment. 
They  grow  old  with  our  blood,  and  buckle  their 
friendship  to  us  with  the  passing  years.  Of  our 
nearest  intimates  we  may  say  what  Montaigne  said 
of  Plutarch :  "He  is  so  universall  and  so  full,  that 
upon  all  occasions,  and  whatsoever  extravagant 
subject  you  have  undertaken,  he  intrudeth  himself 
into  your  work,  and  gently  reacheth  you  a  helpe- 
affording  hand,  fraught  with  rare  embellishments, 
and  inexhausfible  of  precious  riches."  So  it  is  that 
when  men  speak  of  taste,  we  may  disregard  their 
argument,  and  cling  close  to  those  well-covered 
friends,  who  have  become  ours  by  industry  and 
usage.  So,  like  Montaigne,  we  can  never  "travel 
without  books,  nor  in  peace  nor  in  war."  So,  like 
Montaigne,  we  can  isolate  ourselves  in  the  tower 
of  our  library,  and  defy  the  world  of  fashion  or  dis- 
pleasure. For  books  are  the  one  solid  solace  of  our 
life,  which  knows  neither  malice  nor  treachery. 
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And  it  is  for  this  that  we  love  old  Drummond,  who 
has  not  only  left  us  a  library  that  is  unique  in  his- 
tory, but  who  also  found  the  best  source  of  his  in- 
spiration in  those  very  books  which  are  the  kindest 
companions  which  man  can  encounter. 

Chakxbs  Whiblky,  in 

Blackwood s  Magazine. 


The  Most  Beautiful  Book  in  the  World. 

According  to  the  distinguished  English  archae- 
ologist, Dr.  Westwood,  the  Book  of  Kells,  now  in 
the  library  of  the  Dublin  University,  "is  the  most 
beautiful  book  in  the  world."  He  is  not  alone  in  his 
opinion.  Not  only  poetical  historians,  like  Henri 
Martin,  but  grave  scholars  like  Wyatt,  Waagen, 
Keller,  Zimmcr  and  others,  grow  almost  lyrical 
when  describing  this  marvel  of  art.  "In  delicacy  of 
handling,  and  minute  but  faultless  execution,  the 
whole  range  of  palaeography  offers  nothing  com- 
parable  to  these  early  Irish  manuscripts,  and  the 
most  marvelous  of  all  is  the  Book  of  Kells,  some 
of  the  ornaments  of  which  I  attempted  to  copy, 
but  broke  down  in  despair,"  says  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt. 
Waagen  tells  us  that  "the  ornamental  pages, 
borders  and  initial  letters  exhibit  such  a  rich  variety 
of  beautiful  and  peculiar  designs,  so  admirable  a 
taste  in  the  arrangement  of  the  colors,  and  such  un- 
common perfection  and  finish,  that  one  is  absolutely 
lost  in  amazement." 

The  Book  of  Kells  is  an  illuminated  manuscript 
of  the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin.  It  contains  also  pre- 
faces, explanations  of  the  meaning  of  Hebrew 
names,  summaries,  and  the  tables  of  the  Busebian 
Canon. 

It  was  formerly  believed  to  have  been  composed 
by  St.  Columba,  in  the  second  half  of  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. Conservative  archaeologists  are  pretty  gen- 
erally agreed  at  present  that  it  was  produced  during 
the  second  half  of  the  seventh.  It  cannot  well  be 
later ;  the  saints  in  it  are  represented  with  the  Celtic . 
tonsure,  which  consisted  in  shaving  the  front  of  the 
head  from  ear  to  ear.  As  the  Roman  tonsure, 
which  is  entirely  different,  was  universally  accepted 
by  the  Irish  Church  several  years  before  the  close 
of  the  century,  it  seems  a  natural  conclusion  that 
these  saints  would  have  had  the  Roman  tonsure,  if 
the  manuscript  had  been  composed  after  the  year 
700. 

The  real  manuscript  of  St.  Columba,  or  what  is 
left  of  it,  is  in  the  library  of  the  Irish  Academy.  It 
has  a  somewhat  curious  interest  in  connection  with 
an  incident  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  at- 
tempted enforcement  of  a  law  of  cop3a*ight.  We  are 
told  in  an  Irish  manuscript  of  the  eleventh  century, 
published  by  Windische,  that  Columba  requested 
permission  of  Bishop  Molaise  to  copy  the  Gospels 


of  St.  Finnan,  which  had  been  lately  placed  in  the 
Episcopal  Cathedral.  Meeting  with  a  churlish  re- 
fusal, he  stole  into  the  church  night  after  night, 
until  he  had  the  whole  copied.  When  Molaise 
learned  the  trick  that  had  been  played  on  him,  he 
fell  into  a  terrible  rage,  demanded  the  copy,  and, 
on  Columba's  refusal,  appealed  to  King  Diarmuid, 
then  in  residence  in  Tara.  After  hearing  both  par- 
ties, Diarmuid  sought  for  precedents  in  all  the 
libraries  in  Erin,  but  there  never  before  had  been  a 
case  in  which  the  rights  of  an  author  or  transcriber 
in  his  work  were  involved.  However,  there  had 
been  any  number  of  cases  dealing  with  the  owner- 
ship of  cattle,  and  on  these  was  the  King's  judg- 
ment based.  "The  calf,"  he  said,  "belongs  to  the 
owner  of  the  cow,  and  the  little  book  to  the  owner 
of  the  big  book."  Le  cah  boin  a  boineen  agaus  le 
cah  lebar  a  lebraun ;  literally :  To  each  cow  her  lit- 
tle cow  and  to  each  book  her  little  book.  As  to 
the  terrible  calamities  that  followed  the  enforcement 
of  this  novel  and  unjust  copyright  law,  are  they  not 
written  in  the  chronicles  of  the  wars  of  the  Gael? 

The  text  of  the  Book  of  Kells  is  written  in  the 
noble  semi-uncial  characters  adopted  by  all  the 
Irish  scribes  of  the  period,  but  it  is  the  illustrations, 
borders,  initial  letters,  etc.,  that  render  it  a  perfect 
treasure-house  of  artistic  wealth.  No  wonder 
Giraldus  Cambrensis,  who  was  sent  by  Henry  II., 
on  an  embassy  to  Ireland  in  1185,  should  have  in- 
sisted that  it  could  have  been  written  only  by 
angels.  Fancy  what  seems  a  mere  colored  dot  to 
the  naked  eye  becoming,  under  the  power  of  the 
microscope,  a  conventional  bunch  of  foliage  with  a 
conventional  bird  among  the  branches  I  In  speak- 
ing of  the  minuteness  and  almost  miraculous  cor- 
rectness of  the  drawing.  Professor  Westwood  men- 
tions that,  with  the  aid  of  a  powerful  lens,  he 
counted  within  the  space  of  one  inch,  one  hundred 
and  fifty-eight  interlacements  of  bands  or  ribands, 
each  riband  composed  of  a  strip  of  white,  bordered 
on  each  side  by  a  black  strip  I 

"No  words,"  says  Dr.  Middleton,  professor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Cambridge  University,  in  his  ad- 
mirable work  on  Illuminated  Manuscripts,  "can  de- 
scribe the  intricate  delicacy  of  the  ornamentation  of 
this  book,  lavishly  decorated  as  it  is  with  all  the 
different  varieties  of  ingeniously  intricate  patterns 
formed  by  interlaced  and  knotted  lines  of  color, 
plaited  in  and  out,  with  such  complicated  interlace- 
ment that  one  cannot  look  at  the  page  without  as- 
tonishment at  the  combined  taste,  patience,  un- 
faltering certainty  of  touch  and  imaginative  in- 
genuity of  the  artist.  With  regard  to  the  intricate 
interlaced  ornaments  in  which  (with  the  aid  of  a 
lens)  each  line  can  be  followed  out  in  its  windings 
and  never  found  to  break  off  or  lead  to  an  impossi- 
ble loop  of  knotting,  it  is  evident  that  the  artist 
must  have  enjoyed  not  only  an  aesthetic  pleasure  iii 
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the  invention  of  his  pattern,  but  must  also  have  had 
a  distinct  intellectual  enjoyment  of  his  work,  such  as 
a  skillful  mathematician  feels  in  the  working  out  of 
a  complicated  mathematical  problem." 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  our  limited  space,  to 
enter  on  an  analysis  of  the  different  classes  of  orna- 
ment in  this,  the  most  wonderful  example  of  human 
workmanship  the  world  has  ever  produced.  One  of 
the  most  noteworthy  is  formed  by  bands  or  diapers 
of  steplike  lines  surrounding  minute  spaces  of  en- 
trancingly  brilliant  color,  a  sort  of  cloisonne  inlay 
suggested  evidently  by  the  inlay  with  bits  of  trans- 
parent carbuncle  employed  by  the  Irish  jewelers  in 
gold  jewelry.  Another  prominent  feature  is  the  use 
of  spirals  imitated  from  the  application  of  gold  wire 
to  flat  surfaces.  It  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the 
scribes  of  the  Irish  manuscripts  were  evidently 
much  indebted  to  the  goldsmith's  art,  which,  judg- 
ing by  the  specimens  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
now  in  the  museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy, 
must  have  attained  an  unapproachable  delicacy  and 
beauty  in  Ireland  during  the  first  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era. 

In  his  "Bilder  und  Schriftzuge  in  den  Irischen 
Manuscripten,"  Dr.  Keller  considers  the  spirals 
the  most  difficult  part  of  the  patterns.  "They  are," 
he  says,  "real  masterpieces,  which  furnish  mag- 
nificent evidence  of  the  extraordinary  firmness  of 
hand  of  the  artist."  The  beautiful  trumpet  pattern, 
of  which  so  much  has  been  written,  is  the  expansion 
of  the  spiral  into  something  in  the  form  of  a 
trumpet. 

The  Dublin  University  has  a  priceless  collection 
of  manuscripts  dating  from  the  sixth  to  the  four- 
teenth century.  One  of  tliem,  the  Book  of  Dur- 
row — di  century  older  than  the  Book  of  Kells — is 
but  little  inferior  to  it  in  beauty. 

Some  years  ago  a  Dublin  publishing  house 
issued  a  series  of  photographic  reproductions  of  the 
principal  pages  and  most  striking  initials,  under  the 
title  "Celtic  Ornaments  From  the  Book  of  Kells," 
a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Boston  Public  Library. 
But  it  was  found  utterly  impossible  to  reproduce,  by 
any  mechanical  process,  the  colors,  which  are  as 
fresh  and  brilliant  to-day  as  when  the  artist  laid 
them  on  twelve  hundred  years  ago.  Consequently 
the  work,  though  interesting,  is  but  a  pale,  almost 
ghostly  reflection  of  the  splendid  manuscript  that  is 
a  living  witness  to  the  civilization  and  culture  of  the 
century  which  gave  it  birth. 

Jambs  A.  Ci^arkson,  in  Book  Culture. 

A  First  Copy  of  FitzGerald's  Omar. 

There  lately  passed   through   my  hands  an  ex- 

* 

tremely  interesting  book,  on  its  way  to  that  remark- 
able library  now  being  formed  by  the  well-known 
collector,  Mr.  DeWitt  Miller  of  Philadelphia,  who 


is  finding  time  in  the  intervals  of  lecturing  expedi- 
tions to  bring  together  many  individually  interest- 
ing copies  of  books. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  late  Mr.  Levi  Lin- 
coln Thaxter  did  more  than  any  one  else  to  intro- 
duce FitzGerald's  Omar  Khajryam  into  the  United 
States;  and  among  those  who  shared  his  interest 
was  his  friend,  Mr.  James  G.  Clarke,  who  was,  like 
him,  a  member  of  the  Harvard  class  of  1844.  Mr. 
Clarke,  when  traveling  in  the  West  Indies,  once 
found  himself  in  an  open  boat  with  an  Englishman 
who  was  a  stranger  to  him.  Some  peril  occurred 
and  the  Englishman  said  meditatively  "He  knows 
about  it  all."  Mr.  Clarke  said  "That  sounds  like 
Omar  Khayyam."  "Do  you  know  Omar  Khay- 
yam?" said  the  other  in  great  surprise.  This  was 
soon  after  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  third 
edition  (1872)  and  before  Omar  became  known  to 
the  world  generally.  The  Englishman  turned  out 
to  be  a  friend  of  FitzGerald's,  and,  after  Mr.  Clarke 
had  told  him  of  Thaxter's  ardent  advocacy  of  the 
book,  the  Englishman  told  Fitzgerald  of  it,  who 
sent  Thaxter  a  copy  of  each  of  the  first  two  editions, 
both  now  very  rare. 

This  first  edition  (1859)  doubtless  came  to 
Thaxter  in  its  original  pamphlet  form,  which,  as  we 
know,  was  published  at  five  shillings  and  was  finally 
sold  off,  as  Mr.  Swinburne  assures  us,  at  a  penny. 
The  volume  contains  no  inscription  by  FitzGerald, 
but  there  is  a  correction  in  red  ink,  probably  by  the 
translator  himself,  of  a  single  typographical  error. 
Thaxter  afterwards  had  it  bound  in  white  vellum, 
with  the  Persian  title  in  gilt  letters  on  the  cover, 
and  this  is  the  copy  now  in  possession  of  Mr.  Miller. 

Thaxter  himself  imported  for  his  friends  many 
copies  of  the  third  edition  and  prepared  for  me 
(January,  1877)  one  of  these  in  which  he  had  labori- 
ously written,  doubtless  from  the  copies  given  him 
by  FitzGerald,  all  the  various  readings  of  the  two 
earliest  ones.  This  book  I  still  possess.  The  vari- 
ant phrases  from  the  first  edition  are  in  blue  ink, 
of  the  second  in  black ;  and  it  is  a  work  of  patient 
industry  worthy  of  that  true  friend  and  most  loyal 
man.  He  himself  always  preferred  the  second  edi- 
tion, thinking  that  FitzGerald  had  fidgetted  over 
his  own  work  a  little  too  much  when  it  came  to  the 
third ;  an  impression  in  which  I  agree  with  him. 

Thomas  Wentworth  Higginson,  in 

Book  Culture. 


The  Book. 

Each  life  of  man  is  but  a  page 

In  God's  great  diary;  each  age 

A  separate  volume  and  each  race 

A  chapter.     For  a  little  space 

We  write,  and,  childlike,  cry  our  powers, 

Nor  deem  His  hand  is  guiding  ours. 

Post  Whbbi^br. 
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The  Tales  of  Terror. 

Away  back  in  the  days  when  Poetry  had  dropped 
her  wings  and  was  walking  with  orderly  tread,  when 
Pope  and  his  successors  were  peopling  Windsor 
Forest  with  classical  gods  and  fauna,  two  men  fell 
a-dreaming,  a  vagary  not  often  indulged  in  during 
that  unshaded  glare  of  Augustan  daylight.  And 
the  thrush  in  Thompson's  heart  sent  so  sweet  a 
song  thrilling  out  through  that  weary,  conventional 
old  world  that  other  birds  stirred  in  their  nests  and 
joined  the  strain,  while  Walpole's  Will-o'-the-wisp 
vision  likewise  led  him  out  from  the  trim  garden- 
plots  of  the  Classicists  into  a  wild  forest  where  he 
and  his  followers  beat  out  a  little  tangled  by-path 
forgotten  now  for  many  a  day,  but  worthy  of  kinder 
treatment,  if  only  for  the  splashes  of  sunshine  which 
surprise  us  here  and  there,  and  for  the  fact  that,  far 
on  in  its  windings,  two  fair  spirits  step  out  from  its 
mazes  into  the  golden  highway  over  which  the 
Great  march  on  into  immortality.  It  is  down  this 
old,  neglected  wood-path  that  we  will  wander  for  a 
while. 

Heine  speaks  somewhere  of  "that  inexplicable 
mysterious  shudder  which  seizes  one  in  reading 
these  apparently  harmless  tales."  He  questions 
"whence  does  it  arise  if  not  from  some  half-uncon- 
scious undercurrent  of  our  being,  to  which  in- 
definite element  the  author  has  appealed?"  Dunlop 
speaks  more  explicitly.  He  says,  "There  exists  in 
every  heart  at  all  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  the 
imagination,  a  certain  superstitious  dread  of  the 
world  unknown  which  easily  suggests  the  ideas  of 
commerce  with  that  world."  Now  we  all  know  how 
the  Classicists  had  laughed  to  scorn  any  tendency 
toward  fanciful  superstition.  They  viewed  things 
in  clear  daylight.  An  ingrained  tendency  of  the 
human  soul  cannot,  however,  be  eternally  snubbed ; 
and  in  the  general  emancipation  from  the  iron  rule 
of  the  Classicists  the  superstitious  soul-fiber,  which 
the  most  prosaic  of  us  at  times  recognize,  claimed 
its  right  to  stretch  itself  after  its  long  repression. 
But  how  could  a  ghost  trail  its  robe  through  the 
plain,  matter-of-fact  world  of  Augustan  sunshine? 
Instinctively  the  mind  flew  back  to  the  dear  old 
days  of  mediaeval  darkness  when  churchyards 
yawned  unchallenged,  and  an  inheritance  of  phan- 
toms was  the  proud  possession  of  any  family  worth 
knowing.  And  thus  it  was  that  the  spirit  of  feudal 
days  laid  hold  of  Horace  Walpole,  and  found  ex- 
pression in  his  Castles  both  of  Strawberry  Hill  and 
of  "Otranto." 

One  point  should  be  specially  borne  in  mind,  the 
neglect  of  which  has  led  to  much  false  criticism. 
The  distinct  appeal  to  the  superstitious  element  in 
our  souls,  this  power  to  arouse  in  us  that  "inex- 
plicable mysterious  shudder"  of  which  Heine 
speaks,  is  the  test  by  which  we  mtist  judge  these 


books.  Do  they,  as  a  whole  (those  of  the  repre- 
sentative writers,  I  mean,  not  the  ridiculous  host  of 
imitators  who  turned  the  whole  schodi  into  a 
laughing  stock),  do  they  succeed  in  stimulating  us 
to  a  mental  state  of  fearsome  delight?  This  is  the 
only  fair  standard  by  which  to  judge  this  depart- 
ment of  literature.  What  does  it  matter  that  the 
heroes  are  sticks  and  the  heroines  dolls?  It  was 
not  to  create  character  that  Mrs.  Radcliffe  wrote. 
What  difference  if  we  are  accompanied  through 
desolate  castles  and  vaults  by  weeping  Emilys  and 
fainting  Amelias?  They  are  the  merest  fringe  of 
the  story — ^the  pivots  on  which  it  turns.  The  real 
heroine  is  you  yourself — ^the  life  and  heart  of  the 
story  is  the  thrill  of  your  own  sensation  as  you 
shiver  at  the  storm  which  moans  at  the  window  and 
rustles  the  loose  tapestry. 

Another  fact  must  be  duly  considered.  Our 
point  of  view  must  be  correct  if  we  expect  to  enjoy 
the  terror  of  these  novels.  Any  one  who  looks  for- 
ward to  the  palpable  excitement  of  lying  awake  all 
night  shivering  at  the  horror  portrayed  will  be  dis- 
appointed. More  often  than  not  we  shall  see  no 
ghost  at  all,  and  we  should  realize  this  fact  before 
we  begin.  We  should  approach  these  terror-tales  in 
precisely  the  same  mood  in  which  parties  of  gay 
young  people  plan  invasions  of  "haunted  houses." 
Such  a  party  of  girls  started  one  night  through  the 
old  Tayloe  mansion  down  on  Nineteenth  Street  near 
the  river.  Of  course  we  knew  beforehand  that  it 
was  empty  of  all  but  ourselves ;  and  yet — the  mys- 
tery of  it  as  we  stole  along  with  lighted  tapers  and 
hushed  voices!  What  was  that  rustle  just  behind 
us?  And  that  shadow  over  there  in  the  far  comer 
of  the  desolate  old  banqueting  hall,  where  years  and 
years  ago  a  guest  once  murdered  his  host  as  they 
sat  at  wine?  And  that  curious  tap-tap-tap  which 
followed  our  hushed  steps  steadily  down  the  spiral 
staircase  I  Compared  to  this  subtle 'tingling  of 
nerve  and  brain  the  intrusion  of  a  real  ghost  would 
have  seemed  vulgarly  palpable.  Had  we  seen  a 
sheeted  figure  actually  stalking  through  the  hall, 
we  should  at  once  have  suspected  a  mischievous 
brother  or  two. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  fear 
attendant  upon  supernatural  occurrences  is  the  only 
sort  which  our  writers  succeed  in  arousing.  It  is 
astonishing  through  what  a  range  they  play  upon 
the  soul's  susceptibility  to  terror.  The  emotions  to 
which  our  spirits  are  subject  during  a  perusal  of 
these  books  vary  from  the  mere  thrill  of  weird 
pleasure  inspired  by  "Monk"  Lewis'  "Spirit  of  the 
Frozen  Ocean,"  to  the  horror  of  physical  repulsion 
occasioned  by  the  brute  violence  of  Maturin's  mob 
scene.  The  Inquisition,  convent  horrors,  the  foul- 
ness of  prison  and  hospital,  the  ravages  of  tempest 
and  violent  men,  alike  stir  our  susceptibilities  of  fear 
and  pity.    These  material  terrors,  however,  are 
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commonly  subsidiary  to  the  main  purpose.  They 
are  intended  to  subdue  the  soul  of  hero  and  reader 
alike  into  tremulous  readiness  for  the  ghostly  ex- 
periences. We  shall  see  later  how  this  artistic  sub- 
servience IS  sometimes  violated  by  the  brutality  of 
Lewis  and  the  morbidness  of  Maturin.  Likewise 
we  shall  see  how  the  terror  is  furnished  largely  by 
the  dangers  and  horrors  of  adventure  and  physical 
phenomena  to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  the 
supernatural.  The  omission  of  this  seemingly  es- 
sential ingredient,  however,  does  not  at  all  exclude 
these  novels  from  the  Terror  Class,  since  it  is  evir 
dently  omitted  with  the  greatest  regret  by  the 
writers,  who,  fully  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
the  other  terrorists,  are  manifestly  pining  for  a 
ghost  or  two.  The  supernatural  is  omitted  only  in 
obedience  to  a  stem  exigency  of  the  occasion — 
which  exigency  will  be  later  discussed  in  its  con- 
nection. 

The  novels  of  the  Terror  School  will  divide  them- 
selves, for  our  purpose,  into  three  classes:  First, 
the  so-called  Conventional  novels  beginning  with 
Walpole  and  culminating  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe. 
Second,  the  Reactionary  novels,  such  as  Beckford's 
"Vathek"  and  Brown's  "Wieland."  Third,  the 
germ  of  the  Historical  novel,  such  as  Leland's 
"Longsword"  and  Lee's  "Recess." 

It  is  well  at  this  point  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
we  have,  in  this  paper,  limited  ourselves  either  to 
the  few  great  novelists  of  this  school,  or  to  those 
representative  members  of  it  who  show  some  dis- 
tinct tendency  conducive  to  its  general  evolution. 
With  imitators,  even  so  successful  a  one  as  Roche, 
we  are  compelled  through  lack  of  space  to  have 
nothing  to  do.  We  must  even  omit  with  regret 
from  the  second  section  so  brilliant  a  success  as 
Mrs.  Shelley's  "Frankenstein,"  since  its  distinctly 
reactionary  tone  had  been  anticipated  by  writers 
necessarily  discussed. 

I.      THE  CONVENTIONAI,  NOVEL. 

We  will  first  deal  with  the  Conventional  Novels. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Horace  Walpole's  re- 
action of  feeling  toward  things  mediaeval  was  as 
timorously  manifested  in  literary  form  as  were  all 
other  tendencies  toward  emancipation  from  classical 
fetters.  He  did,  indeed,  make  one  bold  break  in  the 
architectural  line  by  the  building  of  his  Gothic 
Castle  at  Strawberry  Hill.  The  summer  whim  of  a 
man  like  Walpole,  however,  could  not  challenge 
severe  criticism.  It  was  quite  another  matter  to 
join  himself  formally  with  the  budding  literary 
sect  of  Romanticists.  It  was  years,  therefore,  be- 
fore he  ventured  to  dream  his  castle  of  Strawberry 
Hill  into  "Otranto,"  and  even  then  he  published  it 
as  a  manuscript  he  had  found  by  chance,  and,  until 
its  success  was  assured,  refused  to  acknowledge  his 
paternity  to  this  wild-brain  child.    The  enthusiastic 


reception  of  this  absurd  book  shows  more  effec-  ' 
tively  than  any  other  symptom  the  growing  eager- 
ness of  the  people  for  escape  from  the  matter-of-fact 
and  commonplace;  while  the  delight  with  which 
even  Gray  welcomed  its  very  clumsy  ghost  demon- 
strates conslusively  the  most  significant  fact  that 
Literature  itself  was  weary  of  the  cold  daylight  so 
long  reflected  on  its  pages. 

The  preface  to  this  pioneer  novel  of  Walpole's 
contains,  among  other  interesting  things,  a  state- 
ment of  the  author's  intention  to  produce  a  work 
which  will  unite  features  of  the  mediaeval  Ro- 
mances of  Chivalry  with  those  of  modem  novels. 
In  this  ambitious  endeavor  Walpole  and  his  fol- 
lowers failed  most  signally.  The  adventures  of  the 
unfortunate  Matilda  in  "Otranto"  certainly  do  not 
smack  of  modem  life ;  while  a  glance  into  "Huon  of 
Burgundy,"  for  instance,  makes  it  impossible  for 
us  to  regard  Walpole's  resolution  seriously.  A 
ponderous  magic  helmet  dashed  down  at  incon- 
venient moments  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the  en- 
chantment, airy  as  thistle-down,  which  floats 
through  mediaeval  lore.  In  the  one,  Oberon's 
fairies  dance  through  elf-charmed  woods.  In  the 
other,  sheeted  ghosts  stalk  through  vaulted  dun- 
geons. The  Romances  are  bewitched;  the  Tales 
are  haunted. 

Again,  the  moral  tone  is  different.  In  the  Ro- 
mances the  hero  indulges  in  the  most  shocking  in- 
trigues, generally  with  the  wife  of  his  friend  or  rela- 
tive. The  maiden  woos  the  favored  knight  with  the 
utmost  candor,  even  arranging  little  games  of  chess 
for  the  most  scandalizing  stakes.  At  all  these  some- 
what appalling  love  episodes  the  author  and  all  con- 
cerned look  on  apparently  with  the  most  placid  ap- 
proval. In  the  Tales,  on  the  other  hand,  we  shall 
see  that  the  moral  tone  is  on  the  whole  high. 

The  styles  of  these  two  departments  of  literature 
are  strikingly  alike.  The  Romance  runs  along  like 
a  child's  fairy  tale  with  an  epic  simplicity.  The 
knight  starts  out  any  morning  knowing  that  he  may 
be  turned  into  a  dwarf  or  a  dragon  or  a  dozen  dif- 
ferent things  before  night.  He  takes  it  as  a  matter 
of  course.  So  does  his  chronicler.  Neither  of 
them  troubles  himself  in  the  very  least  as  to  whether 
the  victim  deserves  such  a  fate.  There  is  too  much 
marvel  still  ahead  for  much  reflection.  The  style  of 
the  Tales,  on  the  other  hand,  is  labored  and  self-con- 
scious. Through  all  the  cavalier's  adventures  the 
shadow  of  his  creator  stalks  beside  him.  The 
mental  attitude  of  the  early  chronicler  imparts  a 
charm  to  his  work  which  his  imitator  completely 
lacks.  He  does  not  care  at  all  how  his  hero  appears. 
Neither  does  his  hero.  This  lack  of  self-conscious- 
ness imparts  to  him  the  grace  of  a  rollicking  child ; 
and  we  are  equally  pleased  at  the  vociferous  aban- 
don with  which  the  redoubtable  Huon,  caught  in 
the  enchanted  forest,  sobs  out  his  fear  of  the  elf 
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Oberon,  and  with  the  deUghtful  pluck  with  which 
he  afterwards  accosts  that  fairy.  The  heroes  of 
Walpole  and  Radcliflfe  would  have  scorned  any 
such  exhibition  of  weakness.  At  the  approach  of 
danger  they  strike  an  attitude,  call  on  God  and  their 
lady,  and  plunge  into  it,  looking  around  immedi- 
ately for  approval.  Personally,  we  prefer  Huon's 
panic  to  Vivaldi's  posing.  But  one  must  read  for 
himself  the  old  Romancers  to  perceive  how  entirely 
Walpole  and  his  followers  failed  in  this  portion  of 
their  task.  Their  work  no  more  resembles  their 
model  than  blood-stained  armor  resembles  airy 
gauze — or  restless  ghosts,  dancing  fairies — or  dun- 
geon horrors,  moonlit  witchery. 

Before  tracing  through  these  Conventional  Ter- 
ror Tales  their  all-important  element — ^that  of  the 
supernatural — and  pointing  out  certain  individual 
peculiarities  of  each  representative  novelist,  we  will 
touch  a  moment  upon  two  characteristics  of  the 
whole  class.  First,  the  stilted  moral  tone;  second, 
the  stock  characters.  Concerning  the  first  point, 
we  will  not  pause  over  the  fact  that  virtue  is  painted 
very  white  indeed  and  vice  very  black.  The  perse- 
cuted maiden  and  the  heavy  villain  are  familiar  to 
all  readers.  We  would  rather  call  attention  to  the 
manner  in  which  our  authors  strive  to  triple-guard 
our  morality  by  saving  even  our  notions  of  conven- 
tional propriety  from  the  slightest  shock.  They 
chaperone  us  and  their  characters  with  the  utmost 
strictness.  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  a  very  Dame  Grundy 
in  this  respect.  She,  like  Walpole  and  like  her  pre- 
decessors, is  constantly  haunted  by  fear  of  un- 
seemly situations.  One  ludicrous  incident  will 
illustrate  many.  In  "Udolpho,"  in  the  midnight 
gloom,  Emily's  persecutor  crept  up  to  her  turret 
chamber  on  ill  designs  intent.  The  situation  is 
cleverly  worked  up.  A  tremor  of  terror  is  on  us, 
as  the  villain  steals  softly  up  through  vaulted  cor- 
ridor and  spiral  staircase.  As  we  think  of  the 
maiden  lying  white-robed  and  unconscious  in  the 
canopied  bed,  we  long  madly  for  some  miraculous 
appearance  of  the  faithful  Valancourt.  Slowly  the 
recreant  knight  steals  up  through  the  last  spiral 
staircase  to  the  maiden's  door.  He  tries  the  latch ! 
It  yields!  Good  heavens!  Will  Valancourt  get 
there  in  time?  The  villain  creeps  along  through 
the  dim  apartment,  his  distorted  shadow  crouching 
behind  him.  He  has  reached  the  bed,  he  has 
pushed  aside  the  curtains.  Ye  gods!  What  hap- 
pens now?  Does  Emily,  awakening,  spring  to  her 
feet  and  stand  before  him  like  a  strong  white  angel, 
causing  him  to  crouch  and  quiver  before  the  august 
glory  of  her  womanhood?  Not  at  all.  At  this  over- 
whelming moment  Mrs.  Radcliffe  steps  forward 
and  gravely  announces,  "Fortunately,  Emily  had 
not  undressed  before  retiring  for  the  night." 
Heaven  be  praised !  To  be  sure  there  is  no  earthly 
reason,  apparently,  why  Emily  should  n6t/  on  this 


particular  occasion,  have  made  her  usual  prepara- 
tions for  bed.  But  that  is  not  the  point.  The  situa- 
tion is  saved.  The  ensuing  scene  proceeds  as  de- 
corously as  an  afternoon  tea.  Wandering  through 
these  pages  we  watch  many  a  sweetheart  borne  by 
gallant  cavalier  from  the  midst  of  flaming,  falling 
rafters ;  but  never  does  the  author  fail  to  take  time 
to  assure  us,  as  in  "Deloraine,"  of  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  she  has  managed  to  complete  her 
toilet.  Not  always  in  her  right  mind,  she  is  invari- 
ably clothed. 

Not  content,  however,  with  allowing  these  models 
of  propriety  to  impress  their  own  lesson,  the  author 
is  constantly  on  hand  with  precept  upon  precept. 
There  is  one  place  in  "Deloraine,"  where  Godwin 
actually  leaves  a  girl  whirling  over  the  edge  of  a 
precipice,  presumably  to  describe  circles  in  midair, 
while  he  dilates  for  several  pages  on  the  advantage 
of  self-control  under  such  circumstances. 

In  turning  to  our  second  point,  that  of  the  stock 
characters  with  their  inevitable  result  of  wire-puUed 
plot,  we  are  reminded  of  Pope's  recipe  for  an  epic 
poem — "Take  a  storm,  a  dream,  six  battles,  three 
sacrifices,  funeral  games,  a  dozen  gods  in  two  divi- 
sions, shake  together  until  there  arises  the  froth 
of  a  lofty  style."  We  might  follow  his  method  and 
give  a  formula  for  the  production  of  a  Conven- 
tional Terror  Tale — 3.  storm,  a  ghost,  a  maiden,  a 
castle.  In  other  words,  there  are  certain  elements 
which  must  enter  into  a  story  of  this  kind.  They  are 
as  necessary  as  lettuce,  vinegar,  oil  and  pepper  to 
salad.  There  may  or  may  not  be  chicken  or 
shrimps,  but  the  foundation  remains  the  same. 

These  ingredients,  however,  are  mixed  in  various 
proportions  and  forms.  Sometimes  they  are  poured 
in  en  masse,  sometimes  the  merest  flavor  is  percep- 
tible. Take  the  marplotting  parent,  for  instance. 
He  is  not  always  the  maiden's  father  saying,  "Girl, 
behold  your  future  lord,"  and  pointing  to  some 
despicable  specimen  of  humanity.  Sometimes,  as  in 
"The  Albigenses,"  this  inconvenient  relative  has 
been  deceased  for  many  years,  but  has  complicated 
things  for  the  young  couple  by  imposing  on  his  in- 
fant son  the  amiable  vow  of  exterminating  root  and 
branch  the  family  of  his  hereditary  enemy.  This  is 
eminently  embarrassing  for  Paladour,  who  dis- 
covers on  his  wedding  night  that  his  beautiful  bride 
is  the  sole  survivor  of  his  father's  foe.  He  avoids 
his  little  task  by  plunging  the  dagger  into  his  own 
heart  in  the  presence  of  his  beloved,  who  at  once 
follows  his  example  by  stabbing  herself.  They  are 
found  bathed  in  gore,  and  dreadful  confusion  en- 
sues. Both  survive,  however,  but  the  vow  still 
holds  Paladour,  whose  wife,  whom  he  thinks  dead, 
follows  him  to  camp  in  the  disguise  of  a  page.  And 
what  would  have  happeiied,  when  she  disclosed  her- 
self to  him,  heaven  knows,  except  that  Count  Ray- 
thond,  Paladour's  father /  who  was  not  dead  at  all. 
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rushed  in  at  an  opportune  moment  and  absolved 
him  from  his  vow  I 

Another  important  stock  character  in  these 
novels  is  the  servants.  Most  of  these  servants,  with 
their  exasperating  talkativeness,  are  mere  feeble 
echoes  of  Shakespeare's  "Nurse,"  and  dreadful 
bores,  always  excepting  Pietro  in  "The  Italian." 
He  is  delicious  from  beginning  to  end  I  Any  one 
wanting  a  glimpse  of  the  vein  of  catchy  cleverness 
too  often  smothered  in  Mrs.  Radclifle  by  her  pomp- 
ous machinery,  has  only  to  seize  on  this  book  and 
become  acquainted  with  Pietro. 

As  for  the  heroine,  poor  girl,  she  has  been  so 
mercilessly  made  fun  of  from  Mr.  George  Meredith 
down,  that  we  will,  for  the  most  part,  pass  her  over, 
except  to  say  that  possibly  these  milk-and-water 
girls  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  hectic  heroine  of 
modern  sensationalism.  The  insipid  peach  is,  after 
all,  better  than  the  one  at  whose  heart  a  worm  is 
gnawing,  however  dazzlingly  the  phosphorescent 
radiance  of  decay  may  spread  itself  over  the  sur- 
face. But  this  is  far  from  the  point.  The  supernal 
goodness  of  our  Matildas  interest  us  little.  Some 
exhibition  of  that  other  quality,  supposed  in  some 
flippant  minds  to  accompany  supernal  goodness, 
namely,  hopeless  stupidity,  seems  to  deserve  atten- 
tion. These  girls  seem  utterly  lacking  in  common 
sense.  For  one  thing,  they  inherit  from  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliflfe  and  her  School  an  incredible  reverence  for  the 
conventions.  There  is  Julia,  for  instance,  in  "The 
Sicilian  Romance."  Her  lover  had  discovered  her 
fleeing  from  the  power  of  an  enraged  and  all-power- 
ful nobleman.  As  the  sun  rises  on  them  he  pleads 
marriage  in  a  neighboring  monastery,  as  a  means 
of  checkmating  the  nobleman  and  ensuring  their 
happiness.  Delay  means  eternal  separation,  for 
the  Count  is  close  behind  them.  Considering  the 
fact  that  she  has  been  wandering  around  the 
woods  all  night  with  this  young  man,  one  would 
conclude  that  Julia's  pink-and-white  propriety 
would  lead  her  to  consider  this  the  only  respectable 
thing  to  do.  But  no !  Her  brother  has  recently 
been  killed  by  bandits,  and  Julia  insists,  before  she 
will  consent  to  think  of  marriage,  on  observing  the 
conventional  period  of  mourning  at  a  spot,  by  the 
way,  within  perfectly  easy  reach  of  the  indignant 
and  all-powerful  nobleman  I 

If  our  heroine's  scruples  are  exasperating  to  an 
honorable  lover,  her  utter  lack  of  tact  in  dealing 
with  her  various  assortment  of  brutal  captors  is 
perfectly  maddening.  In  "The  Albigenses"  Isabella 
of  Courtenaye  is  carried  off  by  an  outlaw.  Now 
this  outlaw  wants  to  marry  her,  and  is  inclined  to 
treat  her  with  the  utmost  gentleness,  hoping  that 
time  and  reflection  will  bend  her  to  his  purpose. 
Considering  the  fact  that  Isabella  knows  that  her 
lover  is,  at  that  moment,  in  the  castle  plotting  her 
escape,  it  is  obviously  her  policy  to  temporize  and 


conciliate.  Is  that  her  course?  Not  at  all.  We 
must  blame,  yet  we  cannot  but  admire,  the  reck- 
less hauteur  with  which  the  high-bom  maiden  re- 
pels the  advances  of  the  nameless  adventurer.  But 
when  it  comes  to  calling  him  the  scum  of  the  earth, 
and  treating  him  generally  with  a  scornful  con- 
tempt which  would  make  a  worm  turn,  we  feel  that 
any  self-respecting  robber  rnust  have  felt  impelled 
to  violent  measures.  And  when  she  actually  dis- 
closed the  fact  that  his  other  captive  is  her  lover,  we 
lose  all  patience  and  willingly  consign  them  both 
to  the  tomb.  Instead,  they  escape  down  a  rope 
ladder  which  conveniently  hooks  itself  to  the  win- 
dow by  some  means  or  other. 

It  is,  however,  in  their  relations  to  each  other  that 
heroine  and  hero  shine  out  in  their  full  lustre.  We 
have  spoken,  in  another  place,  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween these  stories  and  the  old  Romances  of 
Chivalry.  In  the  latter,  there  is  a  simple  expression 
of  this  elemental  passion  which,  though  it  may  at 
times  repel  our  finer  senses,  is  yet  natural  and  in- 
evitable. Rymenhild  and  Horn,  Esclaramonda  and 
Huon,  may  at  times  be  somewhat  indecent;  but 
they  are  at  least  impulsive,  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. And  when,  for  some  reason,  the  chronicler 
has  chosen  to  curb  his  looseness  of  expression,  the 
scenes  are  really  lovely.  That  for  instance  between 
Arthur  and  Guenever  in  the  "Romance  of  Merlin." 
Compare  it  with  the  meeting  between  Isabella  and 
Sir  Paladour  in  "The  Albigenses."  The  two  scenes 
are  alike  in  setting,  each  taking  place  in  a  banquet 
hall  of  the  old  feudal  castle.  The  gorgeous  Lady  of 
Courtenaye,  on  her  chair  of  state,  surrounded  by 
all  the  pomp  of  feudal  magnificence,  forms  a  heart- 
less contrast  to  Guenever,  as  she  stands  in  simple 
garb  and  attitude  offering  the  wine-cup  to  her 
father's  deliverer;  while  Paladour's  high-flown 
language  is  absurd  compared  to  the  hot  words 
bursting  from  Arthur's  heart. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  statements  that 
a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  is  not  char- 
acteristic of  the  novels  we  are  studying.  It  is  pre- 
eminently a  work  of  plot  and  machinery.  The 
characters  are  little  wooden  men  and  women  such 
as  we  used  to  play  with  in  our  Noah's  arks,  and  ex- 
pose at  pleasure  to  the  ferocity  of  the  tigers  or  bears 
or  any  other  of  Noah's  proteges.  We  used  to 
wonder  that  they  remained  just  as  yellow  and  hard 
and  smiling  as  ever  in  face  of  such  horrid  perils! 
And  thus  it  is  with  the  characters  moving  through 
these  pages.  They  are  the  mere  sport  of  circum- 
stances. The  author  throws  them  into  dungeons, 
tortures  and  manifold  dangers.  They  weep  or 
smile  as  he  pulls  the  string.  The  story  does  not 
take  its  trend  because  the  heroine,  forsooth,  insists 
upon  acting  out  the  faith  that  is  in  her  in  spite  of 
fate.  She  fits  herself  to  fate  like  jelly  to  a  mold. 
Such  pliancy  was  necessary  to  this  form  of  fiction. 
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Once  put  into  it  a  bustling,  everyday  girl  like 
Austen's  Elizabeth  Bennett,  and  the  mold  would 
have  broken  into  a  thousand  pieces. 

These  characteristics,  then — ^an  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt at  mediaeval  local  coloring,  a  stilted  moral 
tone,  and  the  inevitable  combination  of  stock  char- 
acters and  wire-pulled  plot — ^we  take  to  be  three 
main  characteristics  of  the  Conventional  class  of 
Terror  Tales.  In  their  consideration  we  have  left 
out,  for  the  moment,  the  predominating  element  of 
the  supernatural.  We  will  now  glance  into  the  sep- 
arate novels. 

"The  Castle  of  Otranto"  is  interesting  not  from 
any  merit  of  its  own,  but  from  its  position  as  first  in 
the  field.  Considering  it  as  a  pioneer,  its  compre- 
hensiveness of  scope  is  remarkable.  In  the  preface 
it  explicitly  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  School. 
"Terror,"  we  are  told,  "is  the  author's  principal 
Engine."  All  the  ingredients  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken  find  their  place  in  this  concoction, 
though  so  badly  mixed  and  tempered  as  to  render 
it  arid  and  insipid.  The  Gothic  castle,  with  its 
necessary  equipment  of  trap  doors,  secret  passages, 
haunted  chambers,  looms  up  as  a  model  for  all  en- 
suing architecture.  Storms  come  when  called.  The 
ghost  makes  his  portentous  debut — a  genuine 
ghost,  no  sheet  and  pillowcase  affair.  Helmet  and 
statue  shiver  at  the  touch  of  magic]  and  pictures 
walk  around. 

The  supernatural  element  in  this  book  is  so  clum- 
sily palpable  that  Clara  Reeve,  who,  in  1777,  pub- 
lished her  "English  Baron,"  while  announcing  her 
book  as  the  offspring  of  "Otranto,"  condemned 
Walpole's  extravangance  and  declared  her  intention 
of  keeping  this  ghostly  element  within  reasonable 
bounds.  Such  moderation  hints  vaguely  at  Mrs. 
Radclifie  and  becomes  Reeve's  chief  merit.  In 
this  she  shows  advance  on  Walpole.  He  strives  to 
excite  our  fear  by  bona  fide  ghosts  and  magical 
machinery.  Where  Reeve  follows  his  lead  she  is 
not,  perhaps,  so  extravagantly  absurd,  but  she  is  at 
least  stupid  and  powerless. 

But  on  one  occasion  she  has  soared  above  him  to 
a  point  he  never  dreamed  of.  She  touches  deftly, 
at  least  once,  on  the  human  soul  quivering  beneath 
the  impulse  of  vague,  apprehensive  fear.  Walpole's 
sluggish  heroes  needed  a  real  bogy  to  stir  up  their 
nerves.  The  picture  Reeve  draws  of  Edmund 
wandering  at  midnight  through  the  apartments  of 
the  Old  East  Wing,  through  the  rafters  of  which 
the  rain  forced  its  way,  and  along  the  passages  of 
which  the  wind  moaned  and  sighed,  reached  a  high 
degree  of  artistic  excellence.  Compared  to  it,  the 
ready-made  ghosts  Walpole  sets  up  seem  vulgar 
und  absurd.  At  this  moment,  at  least,  Reeve  has 
touched  with  successful  finger  the  vast  field  of  Sub- 
jective Terror  in  which  Radcliffe  was  to  achieve  her 
fame.    It  is  provoking  that  this  admirable  little 


scene  serves  merely  as  a  prelude  to  an  absurd  visita- 
tion, in  which  Edmund's  deceased  mother  ad- 
ministers to  him  and  to  the  reader  several  pages  of 
stupid  advice. 

Both  Reeve  and  Walpole  were  enthusiastically 
received  by  the  public  and  boasted  numerous  dis- 
ciples, whom,  for  lack  of  time  or  merit,  we  shall 
pass  over.  -We  turn  at  once  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  who 
published  her  first  novel  in  1791,  and  in  whom  the 
so-called  Conventional  type  of  Terror  Tale  cul- 
minated. 

Mrs.  Radcliffe's  work  is  marked  by  a  change  in 
the  treatment  of  the  supernatural.  Her  predeces- 
sors. Reeve  and  Walpole,  marshalled  an  imposing 
line  of  phantoms  upon  which  to  hang  the  terror  of 
their  tales.  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  on  the  other  hand, 
traces  to  natural  phenomena  most  of  her  super- 
natural appearances.  This  has  been  by  some  con- 
sidered a  blemish.  She  has  been  accused  of  shams 
and  deception.  It  is  hard  to  understand  this  ob- 
jection. The  strange  ice-cold  Hand  that  seized  my 
mother's  in  the  dark  hall  was  no  less  thrilling  to  the 
little  group  to  whom  I  was  telling  the  story,  be- 
cause they  knew  beforehand  I  was  telling  the  truth. 
The  words,  "Asleep!  Asleep!  Asleep!"  low,  mys- 
terious and  awful,  which  floated  to  me  down  the 
staircase  of  a  house  recently  made  desolate  by 
death,  curdled  my  blood  none  the  less  because  my 
common-sense  assured  my  affrighted  nerves  that 
the  phenomena  must  be  explained. 

This,  then,  seems  to  me  Mrs.  Radcliffe's  signal 
merit.  She  marched  ahead  boldy  and  took  posses- 
sion of  the  field  barely  hinted  at  by  Clara  Reeve, 
Human  life  as  it  surges  and  hums  in  the  active 
world,  she  does  not  know.  The  passions  of  Love, 
of  Hate,  of  Pride,  of  Avarice,  she  handles  clumsily. 
But  the  passion  of  Fear  she  does  know,  and  that  so 
thoroughly  that  she  scorns  any  extensive  use  of 
terrors  to  which  only  children  are  really  subject, 
and  chooses  those  which  may  justifiably  shake  the 
strongest  nerves.  A  man  wandering  through  con- 
vent vaults  at  midnight  may  well  start  at  the  low 
'  groan  behind  him,  even  though  it  be  but  the  stifled 
cry  of  a  tortured  prisoner ;  and  a  girl  sitting  alone  at 
stormy  twilight  in  a  wind-swept  turret,  poring  over 
weird  pages  of  moth-eaten  manuscript,  would  be 
stolid  indeed  if  she  did  not  impute  some  sinister 
meaning  to  the  creeping  rustle  of  the  tapestry  at 
her  shoulder. 

Thus  to  the  Gateway  of  the  varied  Realm  of  Sub- 
jective Fear  do  we  see  Mrs.  Radcliffe  conducting 
the  erratic  Genius  of  our  novels,  and  it  was  perhaps 
an  inevitable  result  of  her  determination  to  avoid 
sheet  and  pillowcase  frauds,  that  we  should  find  em- 
phasized in  her  books  the  element  of  material  or 
physical  terror.  So  long  as  ghosts  walked  at 
pleasure,  they  were  naturally  supposed  to  be  capa- 
ble of  supplying  the  necessary  quota  of  thrills.    It 
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was  a  different  matter  when  it  came  to  dealing  for 
the  most  part  with  the  prepossessions  of  a  soul. 
The  writer  must  look  around  for  all  possible  means 
of  subduing  it  to  the  proper  key  of  tremulous  ex- 
pectation. And  what  more  conducive  to  such  a 
result  than  the  varied  aspects  of  physical  suffering 
touching  the  spirit  through  a  series  of  quivering 
nerves. 

Considering  the  time  in  which  these  stories  were 
laid,  very  obviously  the  tyrannous  power  of  church 
and  prelate  lay  easily  in  the  path  of  the  writer  who 
was  seeking  for  scenes  of  physical  oppression.  Mrs. 
Radcliffe  seized  eagerly  on  these  elements ;  and 
thus  it  was  that  the  convent  powers  rose  imposingly 
into  view,  and  that  the  dread  halls  of  the  Inquisi- 
tion swung  back  their  heavy  doors  to  the  airy  touch 
of  imagination.  And  if  ever  a  suit  of  libel  is  justi- 
fiable surely  the  venerable  Mother  Church  would 
have  right  to  bring  one  against  our  author  and  her 
successors.  The  monasteries  are  almost  uniformly 
represented  as  the  abodes  of  depravity,  and  we  give 
our  heroine  up  for  lost  whenever  she  comes  in  sight 
of  one.  But  however  much  or  however  little 
foundation  there  may  be  for  these  representations 
they  are  certainly  used  to  great  effect.  Around 
these  convent  walls  hangs  a  veil  of  mystery  and 
dread.  We  tremble  in  the  wind-swept  turret  with 
Ellena  as  she  sits  alone  in  the  twilight  meditating 
on  the  pit  yawning  at  her  feet  by  the  machinations 
of  the  treacherous  abbess.  We  shiver  in  the  mid- 
night dusk  of  the  vast,  desolate  church  as  we 
watch  the  penitent  monk  at  his  devotions.  We 
enter  shudderingly  the  dungeon  where  the  recreant 
nun,  her  dead  baby  at  her  breast,  lies  languishing, 
shut  in  from  light  and  air.  In  all  these  convent 
glimpses  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  admirable.  But  she  is 
not  so  successful  in  her  dealing  with  the  Inquisi- 
tion. It  may  be  said,  however,  that  on  the  whole, 
she  succeeds  finely  in  her  use  of  this  element  of 
physical  terror  which  she  has  brought  from  com- 
parative insignificance  into  striking  prominence. 
And  to  her  great  credit  it  must  be  noted  that  she 
never  violates  its  artistic  subservience  to  the  super- 
natural element.  Later  writers,  we  shall  see,  rev- 
elled in  morbid  physical  horror  for  its  own  sake. 
Of  this  outrage  Mrs.  Radcliffe  is  never  guilty. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  well-recognized  de- 
scriptive power  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  All  know  how 
her  books  abound  in  exquisite  landscapes,  notably 
at  sunset.  Her  purples  and  golds  and  blues  are 
lovely,  and  tiresomely  familiar.  One  phase,  or 
rather  tendency,  of  this  descriptive  power,  however, 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  sufficiently,  if  at  all, 
recognized.  It  is  a  tendency  which  dignifies  it  as 
expression  does  a  lovely  face. 

To  appreciate  fully  this  tendency  we  must  note 
one  curious  fact,  namely,  that  our  old  poets  and 
writers  as  a  rule  shrank  from  the  more  savage  as- 


pects of  nature,  dwelling  almost  uniformly  on  its 
gentler  summer  side.  Shakespeare,  to  be  sure, 
heightened  the  horror  of  Lear's  madness  by  a  tem- 
pest; and  through  all  ages  writers  including  our 
Terrorists,  have  turned  to  good  account  in  ter- 
rific situations  the  power  of  the  stormy  elements. 
But  these  were  not  regarded  as  in  themselves,  cap- 
able of  affording  a  high  degree  of  aesthetic  pleasure. 
It  remained  for  Shelley  and  his  age  to  say,  "I  love 
winds  and  waves  and  storms." 

Now  Radcliffe,  however  antiquated  in  other 
respects,  was  in  this  point  quite  up  to  date.  She 
might  almost  be  called  Wordsworthian.  Her  char- 
acters, however  wooden,  are  yet  possessed  of  "that 
pervading  love  of  nature,"  by  which  the  Lake  Poet 
meant  spiritual  sympathy  with  nature.  They  are 
filled  with  that  "extrinsic"  passion  for  nature  which 
is,  being  interpreted,  that  love  for  natural  phe- 
nomena which  is  not  limited  to  smooth  landscapes 
and  sunny  aspects.  Emily  in  "Udolpho"  and 
Ellena  in  "The  Italian,"  when  carried  off  by  ene- 
mies, the  one  to  the  castle,  the  other  to  the  convent, 
passed  through  scenery  stupendous  and  awful  with 
roaring  torrent  and  beetling  crag.  One  Would  sup- 
pose that  these  unhappy  girls,  forced  towards  un- 
known horrors,  would  be  depressed  by  the  gloomy 
majesty  of  the  surrounding  landscape.  Not  at  all. 
They  forget  their  troubles  as  they  gaze  into  the 
dizzy  ravines  and  up  to  the  towering  precipices — 
scenery  such  as  older  writers  and  tourists  had 
spoken  of  with  half  impatient  horror,  and  about 
which  Gray  had  scarcely  dared  to  rave  for  fear  of 
being  called  romantic,  a  fear  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
tribute  to  these  writers  as  evidencing  a  tendency  in 
them  toward  the  large  universal  love  of  nature  to 
ring  out  later  from  Wordsworth's  muse.  More 
than  this,  our  Ellena  and  our  Emily  gained  calm- 
ness and  strength  for  future  struggle  from  the  awful 
majesty  of  mountains.  We  can  imagine  the  aus- 
tere Lake  Poet,  shaking  his  head  with  disgust  over 
these  wild  novels,  surprised  into  an  approving  nod 
at  lighting,  in  these  scenes,  on  so  signal  an  illustra- 
tion of  his  own  theory  of  a  spiritual  connection  be- 
tween the  soul  of  man  and  of  nature. 

We  have  said  that  in  Radcliffe  the  Conventional 
Terror  novels  culminated.  The  unprecedented 
popularity  of  her  books  led  to  a  deluge  of  imitations 
which  went  far  towards  discountenancing  the  whole 
School.  From  her  time  on,  symptoms  of  reaction 
began  to  appear.  In  1797  Jane  Austen  wrote  her 
delicious  burlesque  on  the  "Udolpho"'  novels, 
"Northanger  Abbey."  The  fact  that  she  could  not, 
during  her  lifetime,  find  a  publisher  for  this  book, 
shows  that,  as  an  expression  of  public  opinion,  it 
was  premature.  While  Radcliffe  lived  and  wrote, 
the  reaction  was  slow  and  unobtrusive,  making 
itself  felt  rather  by  the  appearance  of  new  tendencies 
in  the  novels  of  the  school  than  in  open  expressions 
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of  disapproval.    To  the  consideration  of  these  ten- 
dencies we  now  turn  our  attention. 

II.      THB  REACTIONARY   NOVELS. 

This  class  of  novels  may  be  called  Reactionary, 
because  it  is  marked  by  more  or  less  revolt  against 
the  Walpole-Radcliflfe  machinery.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  this  Reactionary  class  appeared  while  the 
old  Conventional  Novels  were  in  the  full  blast  of 
their  popularity — away  back  in  1777.  Beckford's 
"Vathek,"  in  its  bold  originality  and  distinctness 
from  the  fashionable  type,  was  a  child  born  before 
its  time;  and  in  it  appears  all  the  brilliant  quality 
which  occasionally  accompanies  such  premature 
birth.  "Vathek"  is  in  a  sense  the  masterpiece  of  the 
whole  school. 

There  are  in  it  three  marked  points  of  departure 
from  the  old  type;  first,  an  entire  dropping  of 
Gothic  mediaeval  coloring ;  second,  the  introduction 
of  genuine  humor;  third,  a  glimpse  now  and  then 
of  something  resembling  lifelikeness  of  character. 
Concerning  the  first  point,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
the  author  discards  entirely  Gothic  castles  and 
knights  and  the  rest  of  the  old  machinery,  and  sets 
us  down  in  the  midst  of  dazzling  Oriental  scenes. 
His  success  in  this  line  is  evidenced  by  Byron's 
dictum  that,  as  an  Eastern  tale,  even  "Rasselas" 
must  bow  before  it.  As  for  the  vein  of  humor 
hitherto  absent  from  the  Terror  Tales,  it  is  so 
subtile  and  delicious  that  any  quotation  is  im- 
possible. Indeed,  so  delicate  is  this  humor,  that  we 
question  how  large  a  percentage  of  readers  would 
be  much  affected  by  it.  But  to  a  mind  susceptible 
to  its  influence,  this  little  book  is  a  spring  of  de- 
light. The  half  page  describing  the  encounter  be- 
tween Carathis  and  Evlis,  and  the  scrap  concerning 
one  of  the  Genii  who  played  the  flute,  are  good  tests 
by  which  to  discover  the  presence  or  absence  of  this 
susceptibility. 

The  successful  bits  of  character-glimpses  deserve 
especial  notice.  It  must  not  be  for  a  moment  sup- 
posed that  in  this  fantastic  little  book  there  is  any- 
thing like  a  successful  full-length  portrait.  But 
there  is  here  and  there  an  approach  to  reality,  which 
is  more  than  can  be  said  for  previous  writers. 
Carathis,  for  instance,  is  more  than  impossibly 
wicked.  But  there  is  a  distinct  smack  of  life  in  the 
nonchalant  manner  in  which  she  carries  off  her  evil 
deeds  and  spurs  on  her  vacillating  kinsman.  Her 
acts  are  incredibly  atrocious,  but  she  goes  about 
them  in  precisely  the  debonair  self-possessed  spirit 
of  an  unscrupulous  woman  of  the  world,  who 
encounters  failure  coolly  enough,  confident  of 
bringing  it  in  the  end  to  success.  In  fact,  the  very 
Genii  in  their  brisk  attendance  on  their  special 
charges  and  their  helpful  little  ways  of  raising 
castles  in  a  night,  are  far  more  characteristic  indivi- 


duals than  any  who  have  hitherto  appeared  in  the 
pages  of  the  Terror  School. 

One  minor  innovation  of  Beckford's  was  the  in- 
troduction of  the  devil.  Hitherto  it  was  only  the 
spirits  of  just  men  made  perfect  who  interfered  in 
mundane  affairs.  We  shall  see  how  popular  his 
Satanic  Majesty  became  in  following  novels. 

We  have  said  that  "Vathek"  was  an  instance  of 
merely  individual  revolt  from  the  Radcliffe  School. 
The  man  who  first  gave  expression  to  the  premoni- 
tory symptoms  of  general  uneasiness  appeared 
some  seventeen  years  later.  It  was  the  high-pres- 
sure moral  tone  of  the  old  novels  that  was  too  much 
for  Lewis.  He  flew  straight  to  the  other  extreme, 
and,  still  holding  to  the  old  machinery  of  ghosts 
and  Gothic  castles,  published  what  has  been  justly 
called  one  of  the  worst  books  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  saying  that  there 
is  one  scene  in  "The  Monk"  which  must  cast  a  deep 
shadow  on  any  pure  spirit  who  has  once  gazed  upon 
it. 

Another  point  worthy  of  noticing  in  Lewis  is  the 
undue  emphasis  given  to  the  element  of  physical 
terror.  We  have  seen  how  in  Mrs.  Radcliffe's 
hands  this  element  was  always  kept  in  artistic  sub- 
servience. Lewis  is  the  first  who  handles  material 
horror  for  mere  love  of  it.  Indeed  we  may  say  that 
the  immorality  of  his  book  consists  in  the  brutal 
frankness  with  which  he  details  physical  outrages 
worse  than  death.  He  thus  strikes  a  new  key  for 
following  writers.  Not  that  any  other  of  them,  so 
far  as  I  know,  actually  allows  this  tendency  to  sully 
the  moral  purity  of  his  pages.  But  henceforward 
we  shall  perceive  a  distinct  interest  in  personal  hor- 
ror per  se  till,  in  Maturin,  it  reaches  a  point  well- 
nigh  intolerable. 

Lewis  likewise  emphasizes  the  more  sprightly 
tone  of  "Vathek."  The  story  moves  at  a  more 
rapid  pace  than  in  Radcliffe's  pages.  The  language 
of  Lorenzo  and  Raymond  sounds  at  times  almost 
like  modern  club  slang,  while  in  one  scene  Agnes 
chatters  like  an  up-to-date  society  girl.  Of  course 
such  a  modern  air  cannot  from  an  artistic  point  of 
view  be  justified  in  a  novel  laid  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Scott's  magical  manner  of  imparting  vitality  to  fig- 
ures who  speak  and  act  in  a  manner  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  age  in  which  they  live,  is  far  better. 
But  Lewis  cannot  be  blamed  for  not  being  Scott; 
and  he  at  least  deserves  credit  for  having,  in  any 
manner,  imparted  vivacity  to  the  ponderous  move- 
ment of  these  stories. 

Lewis  follows  Beckford  in  his  interest  in  the  In- 
fernal Powers.  He  seizes  on  the  old  legend  of  a 
being  who  has  sold  his  soul  to  the  devil,  and  works 
it  with  considerable  ingenuity,  though  not  with  the 
wonderful  success  with  which  Maturin,  years 
later  followed  him  along  the  same  line. 

In  the  same  year  with  "The  Monk"  appeared  a 
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book  which,  though  it  cannot  be  properly  'included 
in  the  school  we  are  studying,  yet  contained  many 
elements  in  common  with  it ;  it  must  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  because  of  its  effect  upon  an  able 
writer  who  carried  the  influence  of  the  English  Ter- 
ror Tales  into  American  literature — ^a  writer  who 
was  in  a  sense  the  precursor  of  Hawthorne.  This 
book  is  "Caleb  Williams,"  and  to  "Caleb  Williams'' 
surely  belongs  the  literary  paternity  of  "Edgar 
Huntly,"  "Arthur  Mervyn,"  and  most  of  Charles 
Brockden  Brown's  heroes. 

Never  was  the  influence  of  one  man  upon  an- 
other more  strongly  defined  than  in  the  case  before 
us.  In  "Edgar  Huntly"  the  hero  is  precisely  the 
same  morbid,  super-sensitive  soul  as  in  "Caleb 
Williams"  and  "Deloraine."  In  the  opening  chap- 
ter, he,  like  Caleb  and  Deloraine,  utters  the  most 
extravagant  self-denunciation.  Nothing  can  equal 
his  abject  remorse.  We  are  horrified !  This  man 
must  at  the  very  least  have  slaughtered  his  entire 
family  in  their  beds !  We  discover  at  last  that  he 
has  merely  killed  his  enemy  in  the  very  clearest  case 
of  self-defense.  All  the  principal  characters  in 
Brown's  novels,  Arthur  Mervyn  conspicuously,  are 
possessed  of  the  same  insatiable  curiosity  that 
plunged  Caleb  into  his  scrapes ;  they  pry  into  peo- 
ple's boxes  with  the  same  unscrupulousness,  and 
tell  of  it  with  the  same  naivete. 

The  most  noticeable  point  in  Brown  is  the  man- 
ner in  which,  at  one  explicit  stroke  of  the  pen,  he 
abolishes  much  of  the  old  machinery  to  which  even 
"Monk"  Lewis  had  clung.  In  his  preface  to  "Hunt- 
ly"  he  says:  "One  merit  at  least  the  writer  may 
claim,  that  of  calling  up  the  passions  and  engaging 
the  sympathy  of  the  reader  by  means  hitherto  un- 
employed. Puerile  superstitions  and  exploded 
manners,  Gothic  castles  and  chimeras,  are  the  mate- 
rials usually  employed  for  such  ends.  The  incidents 
of  Indian  hostility  and  the  perils  of  the  wilderness 
are  far  more  suitable  for  a  native  of  America. 
These,  therefore,  are  in  part  the  ingredients  of  this 
tale,  and  these  he  has  been  ambitious  to  detail  in 
vivid  and  faithful  colors."  In  other  words,  Charles 
Brockden  Brown  has  removed  his  scenes  and  char- 
acters from  old  feudal  days  and  scenes,  and  planted 
them  squarely  down  in  the  America  of  his  own  gen- 
eration. His  heroes  are  no  longer  mediaeval  knights 
but  modem  Americans.  What  a  change !  From 
what  resources  has  he  excluded  the  Engine  of  Ter- 
ror! Ghosts  and  superstitions  may,  presumably, 
dwell  in  the  hoary  castles  of  Chivalry.  But  modem 
scepticism  has  refused  them  entrance  to  the  man- 
sions and  huts  of  the  American  colonists.  What, 
then,  shall  take  their  place?  Brown  glances  back 
at  the  subjective  tendency  that  marked  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliflFe's  work.  He  will  develop  it  to  perfection.  His 
field  shall  be  the  realm  of  the  psychical.  Psychical 
phenomena  shall  be  his  Terror-engine. 


Thus  it  is  that  we  find  no  ghosts  in  Brown's 
books — ^not  one  so  much  as  dares  to  show  its  head. 
But  our  nerves  are  not  calmed  by  this  circumstance. 
We  would  rather  any  day — or  night — encounter  "a 
good  old-fashioned  apparition  than  one  of  his  sleep- 
walkers or  ventriloquists.  It  is  in  specifically  psy- 
chological problems,  then,  that  Brown  is  cheifly  in- 
terested. "Wieland"  is  full  of  ventriloquism,  "Hunt- 
ly"  of  somnambulism.  The  former  is  by  far  the 
most  powerful.  The  fascination  of  the  story  lies  in 
the  thrilling  effect  with  which  the  author  has  used 
the  uncanny  power  which  forms  its  motive.  From 
the  moment  when,  on  the  stormy  night,  the  tones 
of  the  wife,  whom  he  knows  to  be  far  distant,  floats 
weirdly  to  Wieland  up  the  wooded  slope,  our  atten- 
tion is  held  and  bewildered.  The  soft  voice  which 
thrills  in  on  Clara  through  the  thunderous  twi- 
light— which  breathed  at  her  pillow  at  midnight — 
which  shrieked  at  her  very  ear  as  she  was  making 
her  way  up  the  dark  staircase,  touches  us  with  the 
same  horror  that  enveloped  the  haunted  girl.  The 
face  revealed  to  her  in  the  flash  of  the  lamp  as  she 
turns  wildly,  "every  muscle  tense,  forehead  and 
brow  drawn  into  vehement  expression,  lips  stretch- 
ed as  in  the  act  of  shrieking,  eyes  emitting 
sparks,"  out-terrorizes  a  whole  phalanx  of  ghosts. 
An  indescribably  weird  effect  is  imparted  to  the. 
scene  by  the  words,  "The  sound  and  the  vision  were 
present  and  departed  at  the  same  instant,  but  the 
cry  was  blown  into  my  very  ears  while  the  face  was 
many  paces  distant!"  "Edgar  Huntly,"  with  its 
somnambulism,  is  not  equally  successful.  The  first 
appearance  of  the  sleep-walker  is  somewhat  impres- 
sive. But  this  auspicious  opening  is  a  promise  un- 
fulfilled. Clithero's  history  and  remorse  are  too 
absurd,  and  after  that  the  whole  book  resolves  itself 
into  a  tale  of  Indian  adventure,  which,  indeed,  in 
its  prophecy  of  Cooper,  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  story. 

"Arthur  Mervyn,"  a  story  of  the  Yellow  Fever 
Plague  of  1798  in  New  York,  gives  ample  scope 
for  the  growing  interest  in  physical  horrors  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  School  of 
Terror.  Though  Brown  certainly  dwells  far  too 
much  on  the  physical  horror  for  its  own  sake,  he  is 
yet  eminently  skillful,  also,  in  using  it  justifiably  for 
the  artistic  enhancement  of  higher  sensations.  One 
striking  instance  of  his  power  in  such  combination 
is  that  in  which  the  apparition  appears  to  Arthur  as 
he  stands  alone  in  the  descJate  chambers  of  a  fever- 
smitten  house  from  which  all  the  inhabitants  have 
been  removed  for  burial.  "The  door  opened,"  it 
reads,  "and  a  figure  glided  in.  The  portmanteau 
dropped  from  my  hands,  and  my  heart's  blood  was 
chilled.  If  an  apparition  of  the  dead  were  possible, 
and  that  possibility  I  could  not  deny,  this  was  such 
an  apparition.  A  hue  yellowish  and  livid,  bones 
uncovered  by  flesh,  eyes  ghastly,  hollow  and  woe- 
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begone,  and  fixed  in  an  agony  of  wonder  on  me, 
locks  matted  and  negligent,  constituted  the  vision 
I  now  beheld.  My  belief  in  somewhat  preternatu- 
ral in  this  appearance  was  confirmed  by  recollection 
of  resemblances  between  these  features  and  those  ol 
one  that  was  dead.**  Bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
been  prepared  for  this  appearance  by  following  Ar- 
thur for  hours  through  the  streets  of  the  death- 
stricken  city,  that  the  lamps  of  infection  and  disease 
are  rotting  the  very  walls  of  the  house  in  which  he 
stands,  and  the  reader  may  perhaps  gain  some  idea 
of  the  shock  of  this  sudden  appearance.  No  ghost 
that  I  can  think  of  was  ever  more  effective  than  the 
ghastly  figure  of  this  plague-stricken  man. 

Brown  served  as  a  channel  through  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Terror  School  flowed  into  American 
literature.  His  red  Indian  is  only  another  shape  of 
the  wandering  terrors,  in  the  form  of  bandits  and 
outlaws,  who  pursue  adventurous  knights  and  dis- 
tressed damsels  through  the  pages  of  the  older  nov- 
els ;  and  this  wild  man  of  the  woods  Brown  intro- 
duced into  literature  and  handed  down  to  Cooper. 
The  Coras  and  Alices  and  Heywoods  of  the  latter 
novelist,  pursued  through  forests  and  caves  by  the 
savage  Hurons  with  their  war  paint  and  tomahawks, 
inspire  us  with  the  same  sort  of  sympathy  with 
which  we  accompanied  Radcliflfe's  Emilys  and  Julias 
over  mountains  inhabited  by  bandits.  To  be  sure, 
the  wind  that  blows  through  Cooper's  forest  is  fresh 
and  exhilarating  and  very  different  from  the  artifi- 
cial atmosphere  of  Mrs.  Radcliffe's.  But  the  same 
appeal  to  our  emotions  of  fear  and  sympathy  is  evi- 
dent. As  for  Brown's  Indian,  he  is  a  mere  lay  fig- 
ure compared  with  the  subtle  form  gliding  through 
Cooper's  pages.  But  the  panther  scene  in  **Hunt- 
ly"  is  worthy  of  anything  Cooper,  or  anybody  else, 
ever  wrote  in  the  wild  beast  line. 

In  Cooper,  then,  through  Brown,  we  see  culmin- 
ating the  element  of  wild  outdoor  adventure  which 
holds  a  not  inconsiderable  place  in  the  novels  we 
have  been  studying.  Another  writer  of  far  greater 
genius  followed  Brown  along  another  line.  Haw- 
thorne's "House  of  the  Seven  Gables"  is,  from  a 
psychological  view,  the  descendant  of  Brown's 
novels. 

We  have  seen  how  Brown  turned  away  from  the 
palpable  absurdities  of  the  old  school  to  the  eerie 
mysteries  of  mental  phenomena.  Hawthorne  fol- 
lowed his  lead.  The  problem  of  mesmerism  is  air- 
ily touched  in  the  novel  to  which  we  have  referred. 

The  point  which  especially  strikes  us  in  Haw- 
thorne's romance  is  that  this  problem  does  not,  after 
Brown's  style,  form  the  hinge  of  the  story.  It  is 
used  here,  rather,  as  an  airy  accompaniment,  a 
strain  of  weird  music  breaking  now  and  then 
upon  our  ears  like  the  uncanny  melody  that  floated 
through  the  gloomy  gables  from  the  long-untouch- 


ed keys  of  the  old  harpsichord ;  or,  better,  the  whole 
story  of  the  Judge  and  Clifford  and  Hepzibah  is 
only  a  parable  whose  meaning  lies  in  the  essence  of 
that  mysterious  power  which,  years  and  years  be- 
fore, threw  a  curse  upon  their  line.  The  persecu- 
tion of  Clifford  by  the  Judge — his  dreary  imprison- 
ment on  a  false  accusation  in  which  consisted  the 
Judge's  hold  upon  him — his  quivering  dread  when 
at  last,  for  a  moment,  his  tyrant  lifts  his  heavy  hand 
and  lets  the  victim  breathe  a  moment  in  free  sun- 
shine— his  wild  cry  at  the  Judge's  approach,  **Hep- 
zibah !  Hepzibah !  go  down  on  your  knees  to  him, 
kiss  his  feet,  entreat  him  not  to  come  in !  Oh,  let 
him  have  mercy  on  me — mercy — mercy !" — his  mad 
exultation  at  the  Judge's  ghastly  death,  "As  for  us, 
Hepzibah,  we  can  dance  now,  sing,  laugh,  play,  do 
what  we  will !  The  weight  is  gone,  Hepzibah,  gone 
off  this  weary  world,  and  we  may  be  as  light  heart- 
ed as  little  Phoebe  herself !" — all  this  story  of  a  life's 
bondage  to  another's  will  is  a  more  striking  type  of 
the  spiritual  fetters,  which,  by  a  mysterious  occult 
power,  one  soul  can  throw  over  another. 

It  is  this  handling  of  the  marvelous  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  the  story  rather  than  as  its  heart,  that 
Hawthorne  has  shown  his  peculiar  insight.  Hith- 
erto all  the  stories  along  this  line  have  been  self- 
conscious  and  labored.  A  series  of  sensations  is 
expected  at  the  beginning  by  both  reader  and  wri- 
ter, and  these  sensations  form  the  very  essence  of 
the  tale.  For  the  purpose  of  arousing  bewilder- 
ment and  awe,  the  authors,  as  a  rule,  throw  their 
characters  into  the  most  strained  and  unnatural  sit- 
uations. Girls  are  sent  flying  through  woods  and 
over  mountains  in  search  of  adventures,  and  even 
Brown  feels  obliged  to  call  in  the  Yellow  Fever 
Plague.  Hawthorne  saw  deeper.  He  understood 
that  there  is  no  need  of  uncommon  situations — ^that 
through  even  the  simplest  of  human  lives  there  runs 
a  strain  of  mystery.  Prosaic  little  Phoebe,  working 
in  the  garden  among  commonplace  flowers  and 
vegetables,  is  conscious  of  strange  terror  as  the 
Family  curse  threatens  her  for  a  moment  from 
the  eyes  of  the  young  artist.  Poor  old  Hepzibah 
goes  about  her  round  of  daily  drudgery  as  nurse 
and  shopwoman;  but  over  her  from  the  gables  of 
the  old  New  England  house  fall  shadows  and  whis- 
pers from  the  past.  In  short,  Hawthorne's  alchemy 
has  transmuted  the  palpable  terrors  of  former  wri- 
ters into  that  subtle  general  atmosphere  of  mystery 
and  awe  which,  to  the  thoughtful  mind,  pervades 
all  human  life.  Into  such  actual  relation  to  life  has 
Hawthorne  succeeded  in  raising  the  eerie  element 
of  Psychological  terror  which  seemed,  in  other 
hands,  destined  only  for  a  tool  of  literary  sensation. 
In  him  culminated  this  element  of  Psychological 
terror,  as  distinguished  from  the  ready-made  ghosts 
of  Reeve  and  Walpole, 
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III.      THE     NOVELS     CONTAINING     THE    GERM     OF 

HISTORICAL  FICTION. 

An  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Saintsbury  in  "Mac- 
millan's  Magazine,"  August,  1894,  demonstrates  the 
fact  that  the  birth  of  the  Historical  Novel  proper  is 
directly  due  to  two  tendencies  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  eighteenth  century :  first,  that  which  labored  for 
a  wider,  more  accurate  knowledge  of  historical 
facts,  under  the  inspiration  of  Hume,  Gibbon  and 
Robertson ;  and  second,  that  which  sought  to  revive 
romantic  interest  in  the  customs  and  life  of  former 
ages.  Saintsbury  goes  so  far  as  to  say^  "When  in 
very  different  ways  Walpole,  Percy  and  Gray,  with 
many  others,  excited  curiosity  about  the  incidents, 
manners  and  literature  of  former  times,  they  made 
the  Historical  Novel  inevitable." 

From  this  point  of  view  it  must  at  once  be  seen 
that  the  works  embodying  an  element  essential  to 
so  important  a  development  of  Prose  Literature 
contains  for  the  student  an  interest  disproportionate 
to  its  intrinsic  value.  Authentic  historical  facts 
could  be  drawn  from  the  great  trio  of  historians. 
But  the  attempt  to  vivify  the  past,  to  make  us 
breathe  its  airs,  to  realize  its  sensations,  all  this  was 
first  clumsily  attempted  in  the  work  before  us. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  all  these  Romantic 
Terror  Tales  may  be  said  to  contain  seed  of  the 
Historical  Novel.  In  one  group  of  them,  however, 
the  groping  effort  towards  Scott  is  so  much  more 
labored  and  self-conscious,  that  it  seems,  of  itself, 
to  divide  them  from  the  rest  into  a  distinct  germinal 
class. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  effort  along 
this  line  occurred  two  years  before  "The  Castle  of 
Otranto."  But  for  one  important  omission,  this 
little  book,  "Longsword,"  might  seem  justly  to 
claim  "Otranto's"  pioneer  position.  So  important 
is  this  omission,  however,  that  it  leaves  Walpole's 
prestige  unchallenged.  Though  he  writes  in  the 
very  spirit  of  the  Terrorists,  it  is  evident  that  Le- 
land  felt  himself  under  restraint.  Having  chosen 
really  historical  personages  for  his  subjects,  he  evi- 
dently made  them  the  victims  of  supernatural  ex- 
periences for  fear  of  discrediting  the  whole  story. 
It  is  apparent  in  more  than  one  place  how  the  au- 
thor chafed  under  this  restriction.  A  ghost  now! 
How  well  it  would  have  suited  that  dismal  dungeon 
scene,  and  how  effectively  it  would  have  glided 
along  that  dim  corridor  before  Reginald's  guilty 
eyes !  Indeed,  so  entirely  is  the  book  in  the  spirit 
of  our  School,  so  evidently  does  the  author  regret 
his  enforced  limitation,  and  so  completely  do  all 
other  essential  ingredients  make  their  appearance, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  deny  its  claim  to  mem- 
bership in  the  Terror  School  on  the  ground  of  the 
omission  of  the  supernatural,  just  as  it  would  be 
absurd  to  allow  it  in  spite  of  this  omission,  to  usurp 


Walpole's  novel  as  pioneer.  Here  the  Romance 
heroine  makes  her  first  appearance,  of  course  in 
tears.  Her  gallant  cavalier  stalks  over  land  and  sea, 
performing  all  manner  of  feats.  The  young  woman, 
fallen  into  the  clutches  of  villainy,  bullies  her 
keeper  until  we*  almost  feel  sorry  for  him,  and, 
though  for  a  time  vice  triumphs  over  virtue  to  an 
alarming  extent,  in  the  end  we  are  soothed  and  de- 
lighted by  seeing  the  two  villains  strung  up  on  the 
same  tree  with  a  rapidity  well  calculated  to  take 
away  one's  breath. 

Leland's  novel,  then,  acquires  its  peculiar  tone  by 
an  attempt  to  depict  not  only  the  local  coloring  of 
an  historical  period,  but  events  and  circumstances 
in  the  lives  of  actual  personages.  Two  points  in 
its  preface  are  worthy  of  notice. 

One  principle  which  he  lays  down  separates  his 
book  from  any  previous  work  along  the  same  line. 
Such  previous  work  had  been,  in  a  manner,  a  fraud. 
Tales  of  adventure  had  been  deliberately  intended 
to  deceive  the  public.  Sir  John  Mandeville's 
"Travels"  are  full  of  impossible  incidents  which  he 
gravely  attempts  to  foist  upon  the  people.  "Rob- 
inson Crusoe"  is  presented  to  the  world  as  an  au- 
thentic personage,  and  Defoe's  "Memoirs  of  a  Cava- 
lier" have  the  same  marks  of  artifice.  Leland  works 
a  new  vein.  He  says  frankly :  "The  outlines  of  the 
following  incidents  and  more  minute  circumstances 
are  to  be  found  in  the  ancient  English  historians. 
If  too  great  liberties  have  been  taken  in  altering  or 
enlarging  these  incidents,  the  reader  who  looks  only 
for  amusement  will  probably  forgive  it."  Thus  we 
see  laid  down  in  this  insignificant  book  a  cardinal 
principle  which  should  govern  the  mental  attitude 
of  the  reader  and  which  emancipates  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  writer  from  the  thraldom  of  literal  fact. 
His  words  unite  in  square  and  open  union  the 
charms  of  History  and  Fiction,  a  union  which  pre- 
vious writers  had  apparently  not  conceived. 

Another  point  interests  us  in  Leland's  preface  as 
striking  a  modern  note.  He  says,  "It  is  generally 
expected  that  pieces  of  this  kind  should  convey 
some  useful  moral" — (this  certainly  sounds  anti- 
quated enough,  but  let  us  go  on) — ^which  moral  is 
sometimes  made  to  float  upon  the  surface  of  the 
narrative,  or  is  plucked  up  at  the  proper  moment 
and  presented  to  the  reader  with  great  solemnity. 
The  author  hath  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  judg- 
ment and  penetration  of  his  reader  to  pursue  this 
method.  If  dLtiything  lies  at  the  bottom  that  is 
worth  picking  up,  it  will  be  discovered  without  his 
direction."  Now  this  reads  like  an  article  I  saw 
yesterday  in  a  recent  number  of  "The  Atlantic 
Monthly."  How  far  ahead  of  the  sentiment  of  its 
day  when  moral  purposes  rode  Walpole  and  the 
rest  like  "Old  Men  of  the  Mountain  I" 

In  these  two  points,  then,  the  liberty  of  adapting 
historical  fact  to  the  exigencies  of  art,  and  the  dis- 
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regard  of  any  set  moral  purpose — this  old  Dublin 
clergyman,  fifty  years  before  Scott,  laid  down  two 
cardinal  principles  which  should  govern  the  histori- 
cal novelist.  But  it  was  too  much  to  ask  that  his 
performance  should  be  worthy  of  his  insight.  On 
the  latter  point,  indeed,  we  concede  the  fact  that 
Leland  has  lived  fairly  well  up  to  his  theory. 
Though  we  are  somewhat  dismayed  when,  having 
begun  the  story  blithe  in  spirit  from  the  promised 
exemption  from  long-winded  homilies,  we  stumble 
straight  upon  two  pages  of  moral  precepts  given  by 
Randolph  to  his  sons,  still,  on  the  whole,  if  the  book 
does  not  move  along  at  an  exhilarating  pace,  it  is 
not  on  account  of  a  pointed  moral. 

But  what  can  be  said  of  the  hope  of  artistic  selec- 
tion and  combination  of  which  the  preface  gave  us 
promise,  the  very  essence  of  successful  work?  Alas  I 
We  cannot  find  a  glimpse  of  such  artistic  handling 
from  beginning  to  end!  In  the  first  place  the  in- 
terest of  the  story  is  constantly  interrupted  by  the 
almost  insane  propensity  of  the  characters  for  tell- 
ing yams.  The  meeting  of  two  persons  is  the  sig- 
nal for  the  relation  of  the  adventures  of  the  new- 
comer from  his  earliest  youth,  followed  by  a  cour- 
teous request  for  an  interchange  of  confidence — a 
request  which  is  invariably  granted.  The  most  in- 
significiant  character  is  accorded  this  privilege,  and 
if  he  declines  the  opportunity  Leland  obligingly 
takes  advantage  of  it  for  him.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  book  Longsword  talks  for  one  hundred  and  ten 
consecutive  pages  about  some  adventures  he  had 
in  France,  adventures  in  which  wwe  have  no  inter- 
est, being  anxious  all  the  time  to  discover  the  fate 
of  his  beautiful  Countess  during  his  absence,  a  fate 
which  we  are  given  to  understand  at  the  beginning 
is  very  tragic  and  interesting.  The  only  item  in 
the  Earl's  experience  which  we  care  about  at  all  is 
the  introduction  of  Jacqueline,  who  wear's  boy's 
clothes  and  tears  her  hair  on  occasion,  which  ex- 
cesses, in  contrast  to  the  staid  demeanor  of  most  of 
the  Romance  heroines,  are  quite  piquant  and  inter- 
esting. Chauvigny,  her  lover,  is  likewise  exasperat- 
ing when,  on  arriving  in  England,  instead  of  rush- 
ing straight  to  his  distracted  sweetheart,  he  sits 
down  with  the  Earl  and  talks  steadily  for  twenty- 
five  pages  about  a  foolish  little  affair  with  some  pi- 
rates. His  conduct  on  this  occasion,  however,  is 
nothing  to  that  of  the  Earl  himself,  who,  while  the 
Countess  is  languishing  in  the  power  of  a  perjured 
knight  and  whom  only  her  husband's  speedy  return 
can  save  from  dishonor,  is  flying  around  the  king- 
dom button-holing  every  man  he  meets,  from  the 
king  down,  for  lengthy  gossips  about  his  stupid 
scrapes.  When  it  comes,  however,  to  an  auto- 
biography by  the  maid  of  the  Countess,  whose  only 
part  in  the  story  is  good-natured  connivanci  in  her 
Lady's  escape — an  autobiography  which  includes 
not  only  her  own  entire  history,  but  that  of  her  only 


son,  her  only  son's  sweetheart,  and  the  villain  who 
persecuted  her  only  son's  sweetheart,  and  ends  with 
a  dissertation  on  the  state  of  the  kingdom  during 
the  reign  of  John — we  throw  down  the  book  in  de- 
spair and  look  yearningly  ahead  to  Scott's  piquant 
Janets,  who  know  their  places  well  enough  to  keep 
their  affairs  to  themselves,  and  chatter  only  by  in- 
dulgence. We  might  discuss  endlessly  the  stiltea- 
ness  of  the  characters  of  this  book,  and  the  pom- 
pousness  of  its  style.  A  quotation  or  two  taken 
from  what  is  probably  the  only  copy  in  America  of 
this  rare  little  volume — to  which  through  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  Librarian  of  Yale  University  the  writer 
has  had  access — will  best  illustrate  how  far  this  wild 
little  plant-slip  from  the  chastened  luxuriance  of  its 
later  development.  These  quotations  are  taken  al- 
most at  random. 

**Then  in  that  dreadful  moment  was  my  heart's 
dear  treasure,  my  beloved  Dame,  present  to  my  dis- 
tracted mind.  Her  sorrows  crowded  upon  my  busy 
fancy,  and  I  sunk — O  my  friend,  how  can  I  speak 
it?-— I  sunk  into  a  coward!  Doth  that  tear  now 
stealing  down  your  furrowed  cheek  express  your 
pity  of  my  weakness  or  a  sense  of  my  misfortune?" 

"Yet  hath  my  tale  renewed  some  •doubts  and  sus- 
picions, but  let  suspicions  sleep.  Then  starting  up, 
he  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  'And  who  of  my  brave 
followers  will  undertake  the  task  of  repairing  in- 
stantly to  Cornwall  and  bearing  to  the  fair  Jacque- 
line the  news  of  her  father's  arrival  and  conveying 
her  to  my  castle?'  Then  stood  forth  Fitz-alan  with 
five  more  who  defied  toil  and  fatigue,  and  insisted 
that  this  pleasing  charge  should  be  intrusted  to 
them.  They  departed  fresh  and  vigorous  as  the 
hind  to  his  day's  labor." 

"Here  grief  threatened  to  break  through  the  fair 
reserve  of  female  modesty ;  and  had  already  fallen 
in  gentle  drops  down  her  glowing  cheeks  which  the 
Earl  preceiving  checked  with  a  kindly  reproving 
look.  Then  cried  Lesroches,  'Let  us  unite  in 
adoring  the  invisible  Power  that  directed  my  steps 
hither.'  And  beckoning  one  of  his  followers,  the 
man  retired  and  soon  returned  leading  young  Wil- 
liam in  his  hand,  who  flew  to  his  father  with  tears 
of  infant-joy." 

We  have  little  room  for  the  crowd  of  successors 
to  "Longsword"  up  to  the  time  when  Charles  Rob- 
ert Maturin  raised  the  class  into  something  like  re- 
semblance to  Scott.  Possibly,  however,  we  can  best 
gain  an  idea  of  the  crudity  of  their  efforts  by  a  mo- 
ment's comparison  of  Sophia  Lee's  Leicester  with 
Sir  Walter  Scott's. 

The  episode  dealt  with  in  both  Lee's  "Recess" 
and  Scott's  "Kenilworth,"  the  one  published  some 
twenty  years  before  the  other,  is  a  secret  marriage 
of  Leicester's  during  his  time  of  favoritism  with 
Elizabeth.  With  how  many  suppressed  wives  tra- 
dition has  credited  Leicester  we  have  not  taken  the 
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trouble  to  ascertain.  The  heroine  of  Sophia's  story, 
however,  is  not  Amy  Robsart,  but  a  preposterous 
young  person  named  Matilda,  who,  with  her  twin 
sister  Elinor,  are  represented  as  the  children  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots  by  the  Earl  of  Norfolk,  and 
born  during  Mary's  captivity  in  the  Tower.  After 
this  astounding  statement  we  give  ourselves  up  for 
lost,  and  submit  without  repining  to  the  hands  of 
the  juggler. 

Now  obviously  our  interest  in  these  episodes  lies 
in  Leicester's  predicament  between  his  royal  mis- 
tress and  his  secreted  wife.  All  matter  extraneous 
to  this  center  of  interest  is,  in  a  manner,  ruled  out. 
Sophia  Lee  gives  us  a  history  of  Matilda  and  her 
sisfer  from  their  earliest  babyhood — likewise  that  of 
the  estimable  lady  to  whom  Mary  at  their  birth  con- 
fided them.  They  were  most  uninteresting  children, 
who  at  the  age  of  seven  gazed  up  at  the  pictures  of 
Mary  and  Norfolk,  exclaiming,  "Ah,  who  can  these 
be?  Why  do  our  hearts  thus  throb  before  inani- 
mate canvas?  Surely  the  thing  that  we  behold  is 
but  a  part  of  some  great  mystery.  When  will  the 
day  come  destined  to  clear  it  up?"  How  different 
from  Scott's  shifting  glance  over  Amy  Robsart's 
wild-rose  girlhqod  and  Leicester's  wooing  of  her! 
It  is  merely  glanced  at  in  Amy's  tender  words,  "Ah, 
think  not  that  Amy  can  love  thee  better  in  this  glo- 
rious garb  than  she  did  when  she  gave  her  heart  to 
him  who  wore  the  russet-brown  cloak  in  the  woods 
of  Devon!"  How  in  an  instant  rises  around  us 
those  forest  trees  beneath  whose  shade  a  girl  listens 
spellbound  to  the  wooing  of  her  courtly  lover.  So- 
phia Leicester,  on  the  other  hand,  plunges  into  the 
story  in  the  most  undignified  fashion,  running  away 
as  fast  as  he  can  from  some  assassins  who  chase  him 
thus  opportunely  into  the  presence  of  his  beloved. 
They  hide  him  in  a  chamber  in  their  Recess  for  a 
great  many  days,  during  which  he  entertains  his 
fair  protectors  with  a  tedious  autobiography,  scram- 
ling  away  into  a  hiding-place  at  the  daily  approach 
of  their  austere  guardian.  Finally  he  marries  Ma- 
tilda, who  has  been  in  a  dreadful  state  of  nervous 
prostration  ever  since  his  casual  mention  of  a  wife 
who  fortunately,  however,  turns  out  to  have  been 
long  deceased. 

No  better  instance  can  be  given  of  the  contrast 
between  Scott's  charm  of  suggestive  allusion  to 
events  not  intimately  connected  with  the  story,  and 
Lee's  long-winded  narratives  of  such  events,  than 
the  way  in  which  they  handle  the  friendship  exist- 
ing between  Elizabeth  and  Leicester  during  the 
captivity  of  her  youth.  Lee's  Leicester  gives  a  tedi- 
ous account  through  ten  dreary  pages  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  sprung  up  and  the  services  hy  which 
it  was  fostered.  Turn  to  Scott.  They  stand  there, 
Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  in  the  midst  of  her  splen- 
did court,  both  past  their  bloom,  both  bearing  in 
their  faces  the  marks  of  life  and  care.    She  extends 


her  hand  to  him,  he  kneels  and  kisses  it,  not  an  un- 
common court  scene,  and  yet  note  the  grace  of  it  as 
she  whispers,  "No,  Dudley;  Elizabeth  has  not  yet 
forgotten  that  while  you  were  a  poor  gentleman 
despoiled  of  your  hereditary  rank,  she  was  as  poor 
a  princess ;  and  that  in  her  cause  you  then  ventured 
all  that  oppression  had  left  you — ^your  life  and  your 
honor !"  How  that  "light  that  never  was  on  sea  or 
land"  —  that  light  which  memory  throws  over 
youthful  days  of  doubt  and  struggle  and  aspiring 
obscurity  glanced  back  at  from  the  summit  of  as- 
sured success,  softens  the  faces  of  world-worn  cour- 
tier and  haughty  queen  as  their  eyes  meet  steadily 
for  a  moment. 

And  thus  it  is  throughout  the  two  stories.  Amy's 
seclusion  is  artistically  thrown  as  foil  against  the 
brilliant  scenes  through  which  her  husband  moves. 
Lee  treats  us  to  a  ftdl  and  stupid  account  of  Matil- 
da's life  at  Leicester's  castle,  including  a  very  vul- 
gar episode  in  which  the  steward  makes  love  to  the 
twin-sister;  while  Leicester's  visits  to  Cumnor 
Place,  in  which  Amy  plays  with"  his  medals  and 
chatters  delightfully,  are  filled  by  Sophia  with  a  lot 
of  plans  in  which  Leicester  disposes  of  the  auda- 
cious steward  by  shipping  him  off  to  America  with 
Sir  Francis  Drake.  For  Amy's  dramatic  appear- 
ance before  the  Queen  at  Kenilworth,  is  substituted 
a  lengthy  sojourn  of  Matilda  at  court,  where  the 
only  event  to  vary  the  monotony  is  a  ponderous 
flirtation  of  hers  with  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  who,  only 
touched  on  bv  Scott  in  accordance  with  tradition 
as  a  graceful  youth  dreaming  of  fairies  and  love 
charms,  lumbers  along  through  Lee's  story  talking 
thus,  "Yet  dear  is  the  sensibility,  adored  Matilda! 
O  let  the  tears  which  now  enrich  your  cheeks  be 
wholly  Sidney's!"  Sidney's  fate,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  Sophia,  is  enviable  compared  to  that  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh.  In  "Kenilworth"  the  legends  of 
his  courtly  chivalry  are  skillfully  reflected  in  a  fas- 
cinating figure  well-nigh  rivaling  Leicester  in  Eliza- 
beth's favor.  Could  the  gallant  Sir  vValter  have 
seen  his  name  attached  as  a  label  to  a  stolid,  putty- 
faced  youth  scornfully  discarded  by  a  girl  who,  a 
few  weeks  previous,  had  been  engaged  in  a  degrad- 
ing love  affair  with  a  lackey,  he  would  have  torn  his 
knightly  plume  with  rage.  As  for  Elizabeth,  she 
is  transformed  by  Lee  into  a  vulgar  old  woman 
without  a  single  kingly  attribute ;  while  Burleigh, 
throughout  his  long  career,  half  friend,  half  subject 
to  his  imperious  sovereign,  is  turned  into  a  brutal 
tyrant  before  whom  his  own  daughter  trembles.  In 
spite  of  all  these  absurdities,  however,  the  most 
striking  contrast  still  remains  that  between  the  two 
Leicesters — Scott's  gallant  Earl  with  his  ready 
tongue  and  magnetic  grace,  first  in  court  and  coun- 
cil, beloved  alike  of  queen  and  people,  and  the 
wooden  figure  that  stalks  grotesquely  through 
Lee's  pages,  the  stupid  dupe  of  a  false  wife  (not,  it 
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is  needless  to  say,  the  spotless  Matilda,  but  an  un- 
pleasant predecessor),  a  knight  whose  courtly  man- 
ners are  exhibited  by  banging  his  head  violently 
against  the  queen's  state  chair  when  he  sees  his 
sweet  heart  dancing  with  a  rival. 

In  1799  Godwin's  "St.  Leon,"  though  condemned 
by  Saintsbury  as  "a  gross  anachronism  without  the 
remotest  notion  of  local  color,  antiquarian  fitness, 
or  the  adjustment  of  atmosphere  and  style,"  yet 
forms  a  distinct  stepping-stone  by  which  we  may 
clamber  up  from  Lee's  gross  absurdities  to  the  level 
of  Maturin's  really  creditable  work.  We  see,  then, 
that  Godwin  was  link  between  Sophia  Lee's  absurd- 
ities and  something  higher.  That  something  higher 
was  the  work  of  Charles  Robert  Maturin.  We 
must,  however,  pause  here  a  few  moments  to  say  a 
few  words  about  Maturin  in  connection  with  the 
Terror  School  in  general.  It  is  not  only  in  his  last 
novel  that  be  passes  over  into  specific  relation  to 
Scott.  His  early  novels  actually  went  back  to  the 
RadcHffe  machinery,  which,  by  this  time — 1819 — 
had  been  laughed  out  of  existence  by  Jane  Austen's 
"Northanger  Abbey." 

Maturin  is,  in  some  respects,  the  most  powerful  of 
the  School  we  have  been  studying.  His  knowledge 
of  the  human  soul  is  marvelous,  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  he  how  to  apply  it  to  the  Engine  of  Ter- 
ror. Its  manifestations  vary  from  the  creep  and 
quiver  of  supernatural  experience  to  the  revolting 
physical  repulsiveness  of  the  mob  scene  in  "Mel- 
moth."  This  passage  is  almost  unreadable,  and 
forms  the  extreme  instance  of  that  morbid  reveling 
in  material  horror  initiated  by  "Monk"  Lewis. 
Many  of  his  scenes,  however,  when  not  injured  by 
these  flaws  of  taste,  are  the  finest  in  Terror  Litera- 
ture. Compare  his  account  of  the  Inquisition  with 
that  of  Mrs.  RadcHffe.  Hers,  however  lauded, 
seems  clumsy  beside  it.  As  for  Maturin's,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  expression  of  the  mystic  awe  with 
the  iron  hand  of  the  Inquisition,  raised  over  the 
world,  was  able  to  inspire  the  true  children  of  the 
Church.  The  scene  where  the  fire  breaks  out  in  the 
prison,  and  the  broken-spirited  captives,  some  con- 
demned to  death,  some  to  torture,  are  led  out  into 
the  great  court  in  silent,  guarded  bands,  where 
many  for  the  first  time  in  years  gaze  on  the  sweep 
of  the  heavens,  and  where  fathers  and  children,  long 
separated,  stretch  out  fettered  arms  to  each  other, 
is  vital  with  meaning  and  heart-breaking  awe.  The 
havoc  of  the  Inquisition  was  never  more  vividly 
portrayed  than  in  that  group  of  pale  and  broken 
victims  lit  up  by  lurid  flame. 

Again,  his  embodiment  of  the  legend  of  the  hu- 
man being  who  has  sold  himself  to  the  devil  is  much 
subtler  and  finer  than  "Monk' '  Lewis'.  Lewis  repre- 
sents this  lost  soul  as  a  beautiful  woman  anxious  to 
gratify  her  passions  at  any  price.  Mdmoth  is  dig- 
nified by  his  consciousness  of  the  eternal  curse,  and 


his  exorbitant  selfishness  is  at  least  illumined  by  in- 
tellect and  suffering.  His  adventures  are  most 
strikingly  depicted.  He  visits,  as  tempter,  the  sane 
man  shut  into  the  horror  of  an  old-time  madhouse 
— ^the  father  who  sees  his  wife  and  haggard  children 
crying  for  bread — ^his  own  high-bom  wife,  who, 
holding  in  her  arms  the  child  of  a  marriage  he  will 
not  acknowledge,  is  cast  out  by  family  and  Church 
to  degradation  and  shame.  None  of  them,  as  he  has 
done,  will  purchase  exemption  from  present  suffer- 
ing at  the  price  of  eternal  salvation. 

In  this  general  connection  we  have  space  only  to 
say  that  besides  its  excessive  and  somewhat  morbid 
power,  Maturin's  intellect  is  remarkable  for  its  ver- 
satile influence  and  color.  It  touched  intellects  as 
different  as  Balzac's  and  Scott's.  The  former  un- 
equivocally admitted  his  influence,  and  the  latter 
frankly  adored  him.  His  "Tale  of  the  West  Indian" 
in  "Melmoth"  breathes  the  very  air  of  Tennyson's 
"Lotos  Island."  Here  and  there  Poe's  own  pecu- 
liar horror  seems  to  lurk,  notably  in  his  dealings 
with  the  phenomena  of  insanity.  But  the  most 
striking  bit  of  suggestiveness  is  that  which  seems 
to  foreshadow  the  unique,  unearthly  genius  of 
Maeterlinck.  When  I  read  Maeterlinck's  dramas  I 
said  to  myself,  "Here  at  least  is  something  new 
under  the  sun,  this  man  whose  dreams  are  made  of 
nothing  more  palpable  than  the  silver-rose  shadows 
which  flit  through  the  world  when  the  light  from 
the  dying  sun  and  rising  moon  meet  across  the 
ocean  I"  And  through  all  my  reading  I  vainly  look- 
ed for  something  resembling  him  till  I  fell  upon 
some  scraps  in  Maturin's  old  novel  so  alike  in  tone 
and  color  that  I  held  my  breath.  It  was  if  Maeter- 
linck's spirit,  floating  through  the  world  before  its 
incarnation,  had  struck  a  wild  chord  on  Maturin's 
heart  to  try  "its  prentice  hand."  Any  one  who 
reads  "Les  Aveugles"  and  then  turns  to  the  bits  in 
"Melmoth"  about  the  aged  father  and  mother  of 
Walberg,  sere  and  withered  as  dried  leaves,  will  un- 
derstand my  meaning. 

We  must  not  linger,  however,  over  Maturin's 
general  characteristics,  but  must  turn  at  once  to  the 
phase  in  which  we  have  chosen  especially  to  con- 
sider him,  namely,  his  connection  with  the  novels 
of  our  third  section.  In  1825  Maturin  published  a 
book  which  brought  this  section  of  our  Terror  Lit- 
erature up  to  a  standard  of  excellence  somewhere 
within  calling  distance  of  Scott,  who  was  at  this 
time  in  the  full  flood  of  his  popularity.  We  have 
seen  how  crude  had  hitherto  been  the  attempts 
along  this  line,  how  clumsily  historical  personages 
were  ushered  upon  the  stage  of  fiction,  and  how 
events  themselves  were  degraded  into  toys  for  jug- 
girls.  For  the  first  time  a  Terror-writer  accom- 
plished, without  palpable  absurdity,  the  union  of 
historical  fact  with  romantic  fiction  of  which  Leland 
had  dreamed.    He  created,  in  "The  Albigenses/*  a 
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work  not  unworthy  to  rank  as  an  humble  com- 
panion of  the  works  of  Scott  himself,  not  a  mere 
formless  movement  of  an  instinct  which  afterwards 
found  so  glorious  expression  in  that  great  master. 

"The  Albigenses,"  it  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, is  nothing  more  than  an  humble  companion. 
The  Radcliffian  machinery  it  at  times  painfully  evi- 
dent. The  supernatural  effects  produced  by  the 
Ghostly  Woman  are  not  impressive,  and  the  witches 
are  pretty  poor  caricatures  of  Shakespeare's  famous 
Three.  On  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that, 
whether  or  not  it  was  that  Maturin,  like  Leland, 
felt  himself  hampered  by  the  historical  thread  run- 
ning through  his  works,  this  novel  does  not  com- 
pare with  his  other  books  in  its  success  in  dealing 
with  the  emotions  of  terror. 

This  limitation  in  the  use  of  the  terrific,  however, 
if  it  makes  his  book  a  less  powerful  one,  serves  one 
highly  useful  purpose.  It  makes  it  far  less  morbid. 
It  reduces  Maturin's  strength  from  something  like 
the  frenzied  grasp  of  a  maniac  to  a  resemblance  to 
healthy  normal  force.  The  wholesome  influence  of 
an  element  of  actual  earthy  fact  introduced  into  the 
wild  chaos  of  his  brain  is  distictly  visible.  He  holds 
himself  within  bounds.  Take,  for  instance,  the  epi- 
sode of  Sir  Paladour  and  the  Lycanthrope  or  wolf- 
man.  What  a  temptation  this  must  have  been! 
What  an  appeal  to  his  unhealthy  love  for  repulsive 
detail !  But  the  self-control  he  has  felt  compelled  to 
exercise  in  his  dealings  with  historical  personages 
shows  its  salutary  effect ;  and  the  result  is  one  of  the 
finest  scenes  of  subtle  terror  in  fiction.  It  seems 
scarcely  to  be  questioned  that  had  Maturin  lived  he 
would  have  found  in  the  field  of  historical  fiction 
his  true  work.  We  must  remember  that  "The  Albi- 
genses"  is  only  an  experiment,  and  that,  as  he  be- 
came used  to  the  wholesome  fetters,  which  a 
shadow  of  actual  fact  imposes,  his  eccentric  brain 
would  have  moved  within  them  more  and  more  eas- 
ily, with  the  result  of  more  and  more  perfectly  ar- 
tistic scenes.  Less  and  less  often  would  horrors  be 
pushed  to  an  extreme,  and  in  their  place  more  and 
more  frequent  would  have  become  such  exquisite 
scenes  of  weird  pleasurable  suspense  as  that  in 
which  the  knights,  gathered  together  in  the  firelight 
in  the  vast  dim  hall  of  the  castle  around  which  roars 
a  tempest  of  rain  and  thunder,  whisper  to  each  other 
strange  tales  of  ghost  and  goblin,  while  in  the  lofty 
gallery  a  single  minstrel  touched  his  harp.  One 
must  read  this  passage  to  realize  the  effect  of  that 
wild  voice  sighing  down  to  the  knights  through  the 
crash  of  the  storm. 

The  lurid  atmosphere  of  his  earlier  books  being 
thus  somewhat  cleared,  it  is  wonderful  what  a  stride 
our  author  has  taken  ahead  of  the  former  would-be 
historical  novelists.  In  the  first  place,  the  story 
moves.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  autobio- 
graphical backwater,  except  when  a  striking  effect 


demands  it.  For  example,  we  are  as  much  inter- 
ested as  Paladour  in  the  account  of  Isabella's  ad- 
ventures when  she  was  carried  away  for  dead ;  and 
she  does  not  dawdle  in  the  telling  of  it,  while  Sir 
Paladour  listens  with  foot  in  stirrup.  And  this  epi- 
sode is  symbolic  of  the  whole.  The  story  waits  only 
on  such  past  events  as  are  absolutely  necessary  for 
our  comprehension. 

There  is  likewise  a  dawning  sense  of  the  incidents 
and  moments  in  an  historical  episode  especially 
adapted  to  artistic  use.  For  instance,  one  can 
imagine  the  dreary  monotony  with  which  Sophia 
Lee,  dealing  with  this  period,  would  have  dwelt 
equally  on  every  one  of  a  long  series  of  transactions 
between  the  Albigenses  and  the  Crusaders.  Ma- 
turin pounces  on  the  one  dramatic  moment  with 
unerring  instinct.  And  what  a  scene  he  produces 
with  the  brilliant  company  of  Crusaders  sweep- 
ing down  on  horseback  from  a  verdurous  hillside, 
and,  opposite,  the  haggard  crowd  of  Huguenots 
toiling  on  foot  down  a  slope  of  naked  rock,  into 
the  plain  of  conference !  We  thrill  at  the  spectacle 
with  something  of  the  same  enthusiasm  which  Scott 
himself  rouses  in  us. 

We  have  noted  the  wooden  puppetry  that  filled 
the  pages  of  the  germinal  Historical  Novel.  In  Ma- 
turin's  book  a  change  appears.  The  word  of  life  has 
been  spoken  over  the  dust,  and  it  is  turning  to  flesh 
before  our  eyes.  It  does  not  breath  yet,  but  at  least 
it  is  not  wholly  clay  and  wax.  Genevieve,  the  lovely 
daughter  of  the  Hunted  Huguenots,  however  much 
she  may  smack  of  the  Radcliffe  heroine  in  her  im- 
possible goodness  and  unparalleled  adventures  is,  at 
least,  not  a  caricature  of  Scott's  famous  daughter  of 
another  persecuted  sect.  In  some  scenes  she  breaks 
entirely  through  Radcliffian  trammels,  and  is  very 
natural  and  lovely.  Take  the  scene  on  the  mount- 
ain where  Amirald  rescues  her  from  the  bandits. 
Her  whole  demeanor  with  its  gentleness,  its  tact,  its 
tender  dignity,  is  precisely  what  you  would  expect 
of  a  right-hearted  girl  under  the  circumstances, 
while  Amirald,  inspired  perhaps  by  her  simplicity, 
throws  off  likewise  all  affectation  and  behaves  like  a 
very  natural  young  man  indeed.  In  fact,  they  are 
through  out  a  very  refreshing  pair  of  lovers,  the 
most  delightful,  perhaps,  in  Terror  Literature. 

Maturin's  plentiful  introduction  of  humor  helps 
to  bring  his  work  nearer  up  to  date.  This  element, 
as  we  have  seen,  has  been  sadly  lacking  in  the 
novels  we  have  been  studying,  especially  among  the 
historical  fiction  germs.  All  moved  with  porten- 
tous solemnity.  Longsword  has  not  one  gleam  of 
humor  from  beginning  to  end.  In  The  Recess  the 
the  only  attempt  at  it  is  where  Elinor  banters  Ma- 
tilda in  an  elephantine  fashion  on  her  preference  for 
Leicester.  As  for  Godwin,  the  very  idea  of  a  joke 
in  connection  with  him  seems  sacrilege.  But  with 
Maturin  this  all-important  element  makes  its  ap- 
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pcarance.  Sir  Aymer  has  a  very  nice  sense  of 
humor.  In  fact  he  succeeds  very  well  as  a  con- 
ventional funny  man,  much  better  that  the  average 
specimen  of  that  genius  in  real  life.  The  coxcomb 
de  Semonville  is  at  times  delightful;  and  for  one 
instance  of  the  brutal  humor  exhibited  in  the  ugly 
scene  where  the  outlaws  amuse  themselves  with  the 
vanity  of  Dame  Marguerite,  there  are  a  dozen  :is 
delightful  and  harmless  as  that  in  which  the  roister- 
ing monks  of  St.  Bernard's  detains  his  superior  at 
the  door  of  the  convent  till  his  comrades  can  remove 
the  remains  their  revels.  In  all  these  points, — the 
general  forward  movement  of  the  story,  the  selec- 
tion of  incidents,  the  vividness  of  character-drawing, 
and  the  introduction  of  humor, — Maturin  shows  a 
striking  advance  over  all  previous  workers  in  the 
Terror  School.  It  is  great  honor  to  Maturin  to  have 
chastened  his  mad  brain,  in  this  one  last  book  of  his 
life,  with  its  promise  of  vastly  better  things  had  he 
lived  to  fulfil  it,  into  something  like  resemblance  to 
his  great  contemporary,  than  it  is  to  have  produced 
all  the  half  insanely  brilliant  extravagances  of  his 
previous  work;  for  this  reason  I  have  chosen  to 
deal  with  his  genius  particularly  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Historical  Fiction. 

We  have  left  to  the  end,  for  our  culminating 
name,  the  man  who  shares  with  Hawthorne  the 
title  of  "the  Last  of  the  old  Romanticists,"  particu- 
larly because  his  spirit  seems  an  essence  curiously 
independent  of  any  Cult,  and  partly  because  we 
wish  to  set  his  iridescent  genius  as  the  prism  which, 
though  drawing  its  light  from  a  unique  source,  yet 
concentrates  within  itself  the  various  colors  glanc- 
ing across  the  pages  of  our  School.  The  theory  that 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  drew  his  inspiration  from  opium- 
dreams  is  long  exploded.  From  source  beyond 
mortal  ken,  doubtless,  was  his  genius  illuminated. 
But  it  was  an  angel,  not  a  devil,  who  whispered  to 
him,  however  much  the  weird  glow  of  his  genius 
may  have  confused  the  meaning  of  the  message  to 
mortal  eyes. 

While  unique  in  essence,  Poe's  spirit  is  colored 
far  more  by  the  contemporary  German  Romance 
vSchool  man  by  the  English.  At  times  the  very  tint 
of  Tieck  seems  tfirown  across  his  work,  while  his 
idiosyncrasy  and  Hoffman's  seem  almost  identical. 
Yet,  as  has  been  said,  Poe,  as  universal  master  of 
the  terrific,  brings  to  focus,  as  in  a  crystal,  every 
element  found  among  our  Terrorists.  The  ghost- 
ridden  castles  of  Walpole  find  a  cleverer  architect  in 
the  haunted  "House  of  Usher."  "The  Pit  and  the 
Pendulum"  revivifies  the  hackneyed  horrors  of  the 
Inquisition.  The  vast  realm  of  Subjective  Fear,  just 
entered  by  Mrs.  Radcliffe  owns  him  master  in  his 
"Tales  of  Conscience."  Psychological  problems, 
handled  so  cleverly  by  Brown,  find  subtle  expres- 
sion in  his  Mesmeric  Stories.  The  lurid  magnifi- 
cence of  Beckford's  Hall  of  Eblis  in  "Vathek"  is 


matched  by  the  ominous  splendor  of  the  palace  in 
''The  Masque  of  the  Red  Death."  The  phenomena 
of  insanity,  touched  by  Maturin  with  morbid  power, 
thrill  us  in  his  pages  to  ineffable  horror ;  while  the 
light,  exquisite  eeriness  of  "Monk"  Lewis'  "Spirit 
of  the  Frozen  Ocean"  is  perceptible  throughout  his 
Celestial  Tales.  In  short,  he  runs  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  soul's  susceptibility  of  Fear.  It  is  fitting, 
then,  that  we  should  close  our  discussion  of  that 
wonderful  susceptibility  with  the  mention  of  one 
who  did  not,  like  others  we  have  dealt  with,  manage 
skilfully  some  few  chords,  but  who  struck  the  whole 
range  of  them  with  a  master's  hand. 

And  so,  having  followed  this  little  bypath  in  Eng- 
lish literature  through  the  wilderness  to  the  point 
where  its  obscure  windings  grow  luminous  with  the 
glory  reflected  upon  it  from  Hawthorne,  Poe,  and 
Walter  Scott,  we  step  over  to  into  the  broad  golden 
Highway  to  follow  reverently  these  three,  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  illustrous  throng  who,  leaving  these 
humbler  brethren  on  earth,  sweep  on  into  immortal- 
ity. Possibly  we  may  never  again  penetrate  into  its 
recesses,  and  yet  we  have  found  many  beauties  there 
of  which  we  had  not  dreamed,  and  shall  always  look 
back  lovingly  to  the  little  group  of  men  and  women 
who  tried  faithfully,  and  not  always  bunglingly,  to 
bring  the  world  back  to  love  for  the  glorious,  long- 
despised  lore  of  Mediaeval  days,  and  who,  in  the 
later  development  of  the  Tales  of  Terror,  struck  out 
from  the  soul  itself  a  harmony  weird,  powerful,  and 
not  unlovely.  Peace  be  to  their  ashes,  and  to  their 
spirits  refuge  from  oblivion  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who,  looking  underneath  all  external  absurdity,  can 
discern  in  their  work  some  genuine  throbbing  of  an 
immortal  chord. 
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The  Care  of  Books. 

The  man  who  doesn't  take  good  care  of  his  books 
doesn't  deserve  to  have  any.  I  find  the  following  in 
my  scrapbook.  The  writer  must  have  a  real  affec- 
tion for  books,  something  of  the  maternal  instinct : 

"When  books  are  being  dusted,  do  not  impute 
too  much  common  sense  to  those  who  are  doing  the 
work.  Take  their  ignorance  for  granted,  and  tell 
them  at  once  never  to  lift  any  book  by  one  of  its 
corners.  That  treatment  is  sure  to  strain  the  back, 
and  it  will  certainly  be  found  that  the  weight  of  the 
volume  has  been  miscalculated,  and  the  volume  will 
fall,  which  will  not  tend  to  its  improveiftent.  Your 
female  help  too  dearly  loves  a  good  tall  pile  to  work 
at,  and,  as  a  rule,  her  ideas  of  the  center  of  gravity 
are  scarcely  strictly  accurate,  leading  often  to  a 
general  downfall  and  the  damage  of  many  a  comer. 
Again,  if  not  supervised  and  instructed,  she  is  very 
apt  to  rub  the  dust  into  instead  of  off  the  edges. 
Each  volume  should  be  held  tightly,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  leaves  from  gaping,  and  then  wiped  from 
the  back  to  the  fore  edge.  A  soft  brush  will  be 
found  useful  if  there  is  much  dust.  The  whole  ex- 
terior should  also  be  rubbed  with  a  soft  cloth,  and 
then  the  covers  should  be  opened  and  the  hinges  of 
the  binding  examined,  for  mildew  will  assert  itself 
both  inside  and  outside  certain  books,  and  that  most 
pertinaciously.  It  has  unaccountable  likes  and  dis- 
likes. Some  bindings  seem  positively  to  invite 
damp,  and  mildew  will  attack  these  when  no  other 
books  on  the  same  shelf  show  any  signs  of  it/' 


Boccaccio. 

**  One  day  upon  a  topmost  shelf, 

I  found  a  precious  prize  indeed, 
Which  father  used  to  read,  himself, 

But  did  not  wnnt  us  boys  to  read; 
A  brown  old  book  of  certain  age 

(As  type  and  binding  seemed  to  show) 
While  on  the  spotted  title-page 

Appeared  the  name  'Boccaccio.' 

*'  I'd  never  heard  that  name  before, 

But  in  due  season  it  became 
To  him  who  fondly  brooded  o'er 

Those  pages  a  beloved  name! 
Adown  th^  centuries  I  walked 

Mid  pastoral  scenes  and  royal  show; 
With  seigneurs  and  their  dames  I  talked — 

The  Crony  of  Boccaccio. 

*'  Those  courtly  knights  and  sprightly  maids, 

Who  really  seemed  disposed  to  shine 
In  gallantries  and  escapades, 

Anon  became  great  friends  of  mine. 
Yet  was  there  sentiment  with  fun. 

An  oftentimes  my  tears  would  flow, 
At  some  quaint  tale  of  valor  done, 

As  told  by  my  Boccaccio. 

"  In  boyish  dreams  I  saw  again 

Bucolic  belles  and  dames  of  court. 
The  princely  youths  and  monkish  men 

Arrayed  for  sacrifice  or  sport; 
Again  I  heard  the  nightingale 

Sing  as  she  sung  in  those  years  ago 
In  his  embowered  Italian  vale 

To  my  revered  Boccaccio. 

''And  still  I  love  that  brown  old  book 

I  found  upon  the  topmost  shelf— 
I  love  it  so  I  let  none  look 

Upon  the  treasure  but  myself! 
And  yet  I  have  a  strapping  boy 

Who  (I  have  every  cause  to  know) 
Would  to  its  full  extent  enjoy 

The  friendship  of  Boccaccio! 

'*  But  boys  are  oh!  so  different  now 

From  what  they  were  when  I  was  one! 
I  fear  my  boy  would  not  know  how 

To  take  that  old  raconteur's  fun! 
In  your  companionship,  O  friend, 

I  think  it  wise  alone  to  go 
Plucking  the  gracious  fruits  that  bend 

Where  e'er  you  lead  Boccaccio. 

*'So  rest  you  there  upon  the  shelf, 
Clail  in  your  garb  of  faded  brown; 

Perhaps,  some  time,  my  boy  himself 
Shall  find  you  out  and  take  you  down. 

Thtfn  may  he  feel  the  joy  once  more 
That  thrilled  me,  filled  me  years  ago 

When  reverently  I  brooded  o'er 

*  The  glories  of  Boccaccio." 

BuGBNB  Field. 

"  The  I«ove  Afikirs  of  a  Bibliomaniac" 
— Chaa.  Scribner's  Sona. 


Prose  now  usurps  our  Magazines;   we  find 
That  Poetry  holds  there  no  lofty  seat, 

But,  to  two  lines,  or  four  at  most,  confined, 
'*8ing8  small,''  low  crouching  at  the  usurper's  feet. 

W.  L.  Shobmakbb. 
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An  Italian  Goldsmith. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  destiny  had  made  a  mis- 
take in  the  nationality  of  certain  writers.  Why  was 
Heinrich  Heine  not  a  native  of  Thrums,  for  in- 
stance? The  winning  pathos  of  the  *'L)rrisches  In- 
termezzo," the  elfin  humor  of  "Waldeinsamkeit," 
would  have  gained  new  charm  by  the  little  intimate 
surprises  of  the  Auld  Licht  dialect.  Then  Dr.  Max 
Nordau  should  obviously  have  been  bom  in  Paris. 
It  is  pitiable  to  note  the  ingenuity  he  has  to 
waste  in  fabricating  steel-pointed  epigrams  and 
incisive  phrases  out  of  the  hopeless  stolidity  of  his 
iron  German.  And,  great  as  our  own  loss  would 
have  been,  one  cannot  help  regretting  that  Gold- 
smith flourished  out  of  Italy;  the  crystal  simple- 
ness  of  his  style,  the  charming  gentleness,  the  shy 
humor,  which  is  half  sympathy  with  the  little  lot  of 
man,  would  have  been  better  clad  in  the  childlike 
syllables  of  Tuscany  than  in  the  sterner  vocabulary 
of  England.  And  it  would  have  suited  him  well  to 
be  distinguished  by  one  of  those  pet  names  used  by 
Italy  to  charm  away  the  loneliness  of  fame,  and 
transform  a  great  man's  popularity  into  a  caressing 
national  friendship. 

But  the  literary  wealth  of  Italy,  though  not  per- 
mitted to  add  an  Oreiicino  to  its  store,  has  of  late 
years  been  increased  by  the  works  of  a  writer  who 
bears  a  singular  mental  likeness  to  Oliver  Gold- 
smith. Salvatore  Farina  occupies  a  unique  posi- 
tion among  the  romance  writers  of  our  day;  he 
alone  has  preserved  the  art  of  treating  simple  char- 
acters simply.  Qualities  which  are  so  delicate  that 
the  consciousness  of  their  possession  at  once  de- 
stroys them,  are  necessarily  the  most  difficult  to 
depict.  Any  being  who  is  simple,  innocent,  pictur- 
esque or  selfish  is  obviously  limited  by  the  very 
loveliness  that  adorns  him.  One  of  life's  lesser 
tragedies  transacts  itself  in  such  a  nature  as  soon 
as  the  "I  am  thus"  dawns  upon  the  mind.  In  the 
very  moment  of  perception  the  "I  am"  has  changed 
into  the  "I  was,"  and  even  the  memory  of  the  love- 
lier phrase  is  blurred  by  the  contrast  that  has  fol- 
lowed it.  If  the  changed  creature  turns  to  contem- 
plate his  past,  he  almost  inevitably  looks  upon  it 
through  the  medium  of  his  present.  He  thinks  how 
delightful  was  the  simplicity,  the  picturesqueness 
he  has  lost ;  he  cannot  realize  that  the  pleasantness 
he  now  imagines  in  it  was  impossible  when  it  was 
there,  because  unconsciousness  was  a  condition  of 
its  being.  It  is  always  a  far  greater  effort  of  the 
imagination  to  create  an  absence  than  a  presence ; 
so  great  an  effort,  indeed,  that  when  now  and  again 
some  writer  accomplishes  the  feat  we  are  slow  to 
see  how  much  he  has  done. 

In  pictures  of  childhood  especially,  the  non- 
existence of  the  man's  world  is  a  perpetual  stumb- 
ling-block, and  some  charming  little  foreground 


figures  are  spoilt  by  the  impossible  definiteness  and 
explicable  nature  of  the  objects  around  them.  So 
with  other  delineations  of  a  simpler  life ;  we  feel  that 
the  artist  has  not  realized  the  atmospheric  effects  of 
that  simpler  land ;  he  has  put  in  too  many  details 
that  would  be  there  invisible. 

It  is  in  dealing  with  such  difficulties  that  Salva- 
tore Farina  has  shown  a  peculiar  power — a  power 
that  is  the  more  realized  the  more  we  contrast  him 
with  his  contemporaries.  Through  all  the  glamor 
of  Pierre  Loti's  petites  sauvagesses^  or  stalwart 
fisher-folk,  we  feel  that  their  creator  stands  apart 
from  them,  casting  on  them  the  limelight  of  his 
genius.  In  Daudet's  Dickensesque  productions, 
half-caricature,  half-photograph,  the  author  again 
visibly  occupies  the  showman's  place.  And  in  the 
terrible  menagerie  of  Zola  and  Company,  the  sim- 
plicity is  outside  of  our  sympathy — ^it  is  not  human. 
Thomas  Hardy  gives  us  unsurpassed  pictures  of 
peasant  life,  but  he  stands  by,  too,  with  a  smile, 
asking  us  if  we  are  not  amused  by  the  naivete  of  his 
puppets.  Sundermann  in  his  intensity  of  meaning, 
Ossip  Schubin  and  Serao  in  their  tender  pictures  of 
young  lives,  even  Heyse  in  his  picturesque  groups, 
all  bear  the  mark  of  the  hour,  with  its  stress  and 
strain.  All  are  unable  to  free  themselves  from  the 
strenuous  intention  that  is  so  characteristic  of  our 
present  day  portraiture,  all  ascribe  too  much  to 
their  subjects,  or  fail  to  stand  aside  and  leave  them 
alone  in  their  sweet,  slenderly  detailed  world. 

But  Farina  moves  easily  through  regions  of  pe- 
culiar limitation ;  he  is  so  much  at  home  in  slightly 
furnished  minds  that  we  must  pause  and  recollect 
all  the  difficulties  he  has  overcome  before  we  can 
appreciate  him  thoroughly.  He  is  inimitably  subtle 
in  all  that  he  leaves  out. 

He  has  discovered,  too,  how  to  combine  an  eigh- 
teenth century  calm  with  the  technical  skill  that 
later  days  have  fostered.  He  never  hurts,  never 
ruffles,  never,  though  his  touch  is  unerringly  fine, 
gives  too  heavy  an  outline  to  a  humanly  indefinite 
nature. 

He  possesses  also  a  very  rare  quility  of  humor, 
marked  by  a  playful  tenderness,  a  delicacy  of  per- 
ception, that  make  it  the  most  revealing  of  all  treat- 
ments for  certain  mental  phases.  And  it  reveals, 
but  never  exposes ;  it  is  always  a  purely  gentle  light. 
This  humor  is  inseparable  from  pathos— or  rather, 
they  are  but  two  manifestations  of  the  same  quality 
— a  peculiarly  sensitive  sympathy  with  the  ordinary 
man.  Rare  everywhere,  such  humor  is  especially 
rare  in  our  literature ;  we  find  quite  different  types 
in  the  riotous  laughter  of  our  older  novelists,  in  the 
pain-stricken  mockery  of  Swift  or  the  repelling  jests 
of  Sterne,  in  the  dear  Spectator's  humorous  moral 
studies,  in  Miss  Austen's  quiet  smile  over  her  own 
amusing  details,  in  Thackeray's  delicate  satire,  in 
Dickens'  boyish  fun,  in  the  harsher,  cynical  pes- 
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simism  of  later  days.  Only  Goldsmith  has  the  se- 
cret of  this  fascinating,  sympathetic  mirth — ^light- 
hearted,  yet  not  free  from  the  life-sadness  that  be- 
longs to  our  earth's  children.  With  unsparing,  im- 
perturbable childishness,  he  shows  us  little  human 
inconsistencies  and  self-betrayals.  He  does  not 
sneer,  or  complain,  or  exalt  himself ;  he  only  shows 
the  weakness  of  his  characters,  he  only  says,  "See 
what  queer  little  ways  we  human  beings  have,  and 
are  most  of  us  very  harmless  after  all !" 

And  we  look,  and  laugh,  and  sigh,  and  are  some- 
how oddly  comforted.  Because  we  know,  most  of 
us,  down  in  the  depths  of  our  hearts,  that  we  are 
not  particularly  grand,  or  heroic,  or  majestic,  when 
we  are  quite  alone — and  we  can  recall  numberless 
trifling  signs  of  inconsistency  and  weakness  in  our- 
selves, of  which  we  are  secretly  more  ashamed  than 
we  should  be  of  graver  faults.  And  we  are  glad  to 
leave  off  standing  on  tiptoe,  and  to  acknowledge 
that  we  are  by  no  means  "more  than  common  tall." 
It  is  a  relief  to  us  to  perceive  that  this  great,  kind, 
genial  man  had  felt  as  we  do,  and  knew  it  all  before. 

It  is  just  this  sense  of  fellow-feeling  which  gives 
his  peculiar  charm  to  Salvatore  Farina.  In  his 
works  the  same  comfortable  effect  is  also  produced 
as  in  Goldsmith's,  appearing  miraculous  at  a  period 
when  physical  comfort  and  mental  uneasiness  are 
cultivated  to  quite  a  morbid  extent. 

Delightful  as  Farina  always  must  be,  it  is  in  his 
earlier  works  that  his  charm  appears  most  arrest- 
ingly.  In  the  "Amore  ha  Cent'  Occhi,"  for  in- 
stance, there  are  scenes  and  characters  that  no  one 
who  has  once  enjoyed  them  would  willingly  forget. 
The  ruin  of  a  noble  Sardinan  and  Milanese  family 
is  completing  itself  at  the  commencement  of  the  tale, 
while  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  noblissima  signora 
contessa  Veronica  Rodrigues  de  Florinas  dei  conti 
de  Nardi  di  Ploaghe^  quite  unconscious  of  the  dis- 
asters that  generations  of  extravagance  have 
brought  upon  her  house,  bequeaths  estates  to  her 
son,  jewels  to  her  daughter-in-law,  legacies  to  her 
servants,  and  dies — ^without  discovering  that  the 
man  she  takes  for  a  doctor  is,  in  fact,  a  dealer  bar- 
gaining with  her  old  steward  for  the  furniture  and 
treasures  of  the  palace. 

The  scene  in  which  the  servants  receive  their 
legacies,  and  the  news  that  they  are  dismissed  on 
account  of  their  master's  rHin,  is  evidently  a  study 
after  Farina's  own  heart.  They  are  very  good  fel- 
lows, these  servants,  filled  with  veneration  for  the 
noble  house  they  serve ;  it  is  awe-inspiring  to  most 
of  them  to  enter  the  count's  apartment ;  only  Fran- 
cesco, the  house  servant,  enters  with  an  unembar- 
rassed air,  which  is  "the  admiration  of  the  stable 
and  the  kitchen,"  and  takes  his  place  by  Annetta, 
the  lady's  maid,  who  receives  him  "with  a  dignified 
bow."  It  is  a  very  solemn  occasion,  of  course ;  they 
are  to  hear  their  late  mistress'  will  readi  and  the 


voice  of  the  notary  has  a  melancholy,  wailing 
sound ;  but  they  cannot  help  being  over-excited  by 
the  news  that  they  are  each  to  have  a  thousand  lire ; 
they  must  have  some  excuse  for  smiles,  and  when 
they  finlly  hear  the  very  kitchen  boy,  Cecchino,  de- 
scribed by  two  names  as  Cecchino  Misirolli,  their 
gravity  can  stand  the  strain  no  longer.  Misirolli! 
Who  had  ever  heard  anything  so  absurd!  Even 
the  young  countess'  cannot  help  smiling  as  she  sees 
the  servants'  amusement. 

But  tears  replace  their  smiles  when  their  master 
calls  them  in  one  by  one  to  tell  them  of  their  dis- 
missal and  its  cause. 

"In  the  count's  little  room  each  one  has  been 
shown  the  confus.ed  image  of  a  misfortune  to  which 
he  could  give  no  name.  And  whilst  they  consoled 
each  other  by  loudly  declaring  that  it  could  not  kill 
you  to  be  dismissed  from  a  good  house  with  a  good 
character,  that  there  were  plenty  of  gentlemen's 
houses  in  Milan — ^while  they  said  such  things  they 
were  perplexed  by  finding  in  their  hearts  something 
stronger  than  the  thousand  lire,  taking  away  the 
value  of  that  banknote.  Cecchino,  for  instance,  was 
certain  that  if  the  'signor  conte'  has  said  to  him, 
'give  me  back  your  banknote  and  I  will  take  you 
with  me  to  Sardinia,'  he  would  have  said  *yes.' 
Giovanni,  more  sincere  or  more  prudent,  confessed 
that  he  would  have  asked  for  time  to  reflect,  and 
would  have  said  *no'  in  the  end ;  but  they  all  knew 
there  was  some  one  inside  them  who  would  have 
longed  to  conclude  such  a  ruinous  bargain." 

Then,  again,  the  thought  of  Sardinia,  the  old 
home  of  his  race,  to  which  their  master  is  returning, 
is  perplexing.  The  kitchen  boy,  who  always  likes 
to  show  that  he  has  learned  something  at  school, 
hastily  explains  that  Sardinia  is  an  island.  The 
cook,  as  usual,  promptly  quenches  him. 

"I  know  it  is  an  island ;  but  I  want  to  know  what 
sort  of  an  island  it  is,  if  it  like  our  parts,  if  the  people 
talk  a  language  one  can  understand.  Because,  my 
boy,  I  knew  before  you  were  born  that  an  island 
was  one  thing  and  a  mainland  another.  We  have 
mainland  here,  Milan,  Como,  Pavia,  Brescia.  Sar- 
dinia, instead,  is  an  island." 

To  this  island  most  of  the  servants  succeeded  in 
following  Count  Cosimo  and  Countess  Beatrice — 
their  friend  Professor  Silvio  and  his  little  niece  An- 
gela (connections  of  the  family),  and  the  maid  An- 
netta, who  are  escorting  the  coffin  of  Countess 
Veronica  to  Sardinia,  where  she  has  "willed"  to  be 
buried.  It  is  a  trying  journey.  Some  passengers 
refuse  to  go  on  board  with  them ;  they  agree  with 
the  old  sailors,  who  observe  that,  "it  is  never  lucky 
to  have  a  corpse  on  board.  Of  course,  if  the  soul 
is  in  purgatory,  you  get  on  somehow,  but  if  it  is  a 
lost  soul,  there's  no  saying  what  may  happen." 
The  last  traveler  who  rushes  on  board  just  as  they 
are  starting  considers  himself  aggrieved  and  stands 
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glaring  about  him  for  "the  owners  of  the  corpse." 
Poor  Annetta,  meanwhile,  consoles  herself  by  the 
familiar,  childish  amusement  of  "pretence." 

**Very  stiff,  with  uplifted  head  and  anxious  eyes, 
she  busied  herself  with  playing  the  part  of  the  little 
Englishwoman,  thin  and  nervous — ^and  she  succeed- 
ed very  well,  partly  assisted  by  a  large  green  veil  in 
which  the  Countess  Veronica,  poor  soul,  had  made 
her  first  sea  voyage.  The  honest  girl  had  no  wish 
to  cheat  her  neighbor,  she  was  incapable  of  long 
concealing  her  true  self — but  she  experienced  an 
indescribable  pleasure  in  the  thought  that  the  sail- 
ors and  passengers  would  take  her  for  an  English- 
woman, until  she  chose  to  undeceive  them  by  ask- 
ing some  questions  in  good  Italian." 

And  so  around  the  private  tragedy,  the  dead 
woman,  the  perplexed  little  knot  of  mourners  with 
their  uncertain  future,  their  anxieties,  their  lost 
place  in  the  world,  gather  all  the  callous  incongrui- 
ties of  the  outer  life,  the  bustle,  the  fret,  the  quaint 
humor,  the  unresting,  busy  ways.  Few  of  us  have 
not  sometimes  experienced  the  sort  of  oppression 
so  daintily  depicted  here,  in  our  darker  days,  when 
Frau  Sorge  no  longer  "sits  by  the  bedside  knitting," 
but  tramps  through  our  desolate  rooms,  pulls  up 
our  shrouding  blinds,  torments  us  with  the  dis- 
tracting energy  of  a  too-busy  housewife. 

In  the  midst  of  it  all.  Count  Casimo  is  alone  with 
his  most  piercing  anxiety.  This  lovely,  laughing, 
little  wife  of  his,  always  treated  as  a  plaything, 
always  kept  in  the  dark  as  to  his  troubles,  this  Be- 
atrice, who  "knows  nothing,  sees  nothing,"  he 
thinks,  how  is  he  to  prepare  her  for  their  changed 
life?  As  the  night  darkens,  as  he  feels  round  him 
the  solitude  of  the  sea,  he  paces  the  deck,  asking 
himself  these  things,  until  a  gentle  voice  calls  him. 
Beatrice  comes  to  his  side,  and  he  finds,  remorse- 
fully, that  the  butterfly  soul  he  had  imagined,  is,  in- 
deed, a  woman's,  alive  with  keen  and  delicate  per- 
ceptions, wounded  by  his  attempt  to  suflFer  alone. 
As  soon  as  he  has  told  her  his  troubles,  she  is  con- 
tent; when  he  would  add  hopeful  words  she  stops 
him. 

"It  is  enough,"  she  says,  "that  you  confide  in  me 
to-night — ^you  shall  comfort  me  to-morrow." 

But  to-morrow  she  needs  no  comfort ;  the  simple, 
picturesque,  Sardinian  life;  the  melancholy  land- 
scape, the  new  interests,  are  welcome  to  her.  Her 
quick  sympathies,  her  own  tried  feelings,  the  vig- 
ilant love  that  reveals  to  her  the  consequences  of  a 
young  intrigue  of  Casimo's,  the  troubled  heart  of 
Silvio,  the  real  parentage  of  the  child  she  resolves 
to  adopt,  all  her  bright,  bird-like,  tender  ways  make 
Beatrice  a  fascinating  creation.  With  her  penetrat- 
ing womanliness  is  contrasted  the  girlish  sentiment 
of  little  Angela,  whose  whole  heart  goes  out  to  a 
poor  outlawed  father,  hiding  among  the  wild  shep- 
herd-folk of  the  island.    Among  them  we  are  intro- 


duced to  a  specially  delightful  old  shepherd  bandit, 
who  has  defied  "justice"  out  of  pure  love  for  the 
outlaw  Giorgio.  He  carries  a  little  spelling-book 
about  with  him  as  constantly  as  his  gun  and  pistol, 
for  he  has  set  his  heart  on  learning  to  read  Gior- 
gio's  letters  when  he  has  to  leave  the  island.  He 
is  a  cheery  old  fellow,  but  not  altogether  free  from 
the  torments  of  remorse ;  for  in  self-defense  he  has 
maimed  a  soldier  and  killed  a  spy,  and  he  is  truly 
sorry  that  he  did  not  maim  the  spy  and  kill  the  sol- 
dier. After  all,  the  soldier  was  a  brave  fellow,  who 
deserved  to  die  quickly,  while  the  spy  was  a  traitor, 
and  it  would  have  served  him  right  to  be  kept  limp- 
ing about  the  world  for  years. 

There  is  a  connecting  link  between  "The  Hun- 
dred Eyes  of  Love"  and  the  later  work,  "Pe*  belli 
occhi  della  Gloria,"  where  one  of  Farina's  patheti- 
cally simple  characters,  a  painter  who  goes  blind  in 
his  old  age,  seems  occasionally  to  speak  for  the 
author  himself. 

"After  all,"  he  says,  speaking  of  his  fame  abroad, 
but  hostile  criticism  at  home,  "we  are  but  flesh  and 
blood,  and  our  life  and  happiness  depends  upon  the 
flesh  and  blood  that  is  nearest" ;  an  observation  that 
has  an  autobiographical  ring  about  it.  And  when 
his  son  is  praised  for  "faithfully  reproducing  what 
he  has  seen,"  he  objects : 

"  'You  know  better  than  I  do,'  he  says,  'that  ex- 
actly the  contrary  has  occurred ;  it  is  not  truth  that 
preserves  art,  for  art  has  no  need  of  preservation 
by  anything  whatever,  but  it  is  eternal  art  that  pre- 
serves truth.  And  this  is  the  great  merit  of  the 
artist,  that  he  can  throw  a  veiled  effect  over  com- 
mon things,  and  make  them  beautiful.  You  have 
idealized  a  marsh,  and  tliat  is  your  glory.  I  do  not 
know  what  happens  among  writers,  but  no  one  will 
get  it  out  of  my  head  that  the  scenes  which  they 
represent  with  the  pen  are  somewhat  idealized,  even 
when  they  are  most  real.  Because  they  have  to  say 
something,  and  they  can  only  say  what  the  author 
has  seen,  and  you  know  that  out  of  every  ten  per- 
sons looking  at  the  same  thing,  nine  will  see  some- 
thing different  which  each  has  put  in  for  himself.' 
'And  the  tenth?*  asked  Tito,  smiling.  'The  tenth  is 
the  copyist,  the  man  who  cannot  interpret,  who 
makes  an  inventory  and  thinks  himself  the  most 
truthful  of  all,  because  he  scrupulously  says  noth- 
ing; therefore^  he  is  not  an  idealist,  he  is  simply 
false.' " 

The  pictures  of  the  old  painter  and  his  son  in  this 
book  form  its  great  charm ;  the  love  affairs  of  Tito 
being  less  successful.  On  the  whole,  we  scarcely 
think  it  equal  to  "Amore  ha  Cent'  Occhi,"  or  to  the 
home  chronicles  of  his  advocate,  Placidi,  so  happy 
with  his  careful  young  wife,  so  absorbed  in  care  for 
his  children,  so  skillful  in  giving  us  an  entirely  satis- 
fying picture  of  quiet  home  life.  This  is  a  produc- 
tion that  has  few  defects,  but  perhaps  the  work  that 
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will  md^t  surely  uphold  Farina's  fame  is  the  "Last 
Battle  of  Priest  Agostino."  Nothing  could  excel 
the  unaffected  humanness  of  this  priest,  who  is  al- 
most as  powerful  to  make  us  smile  at  him  and  love 
him  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself.  He  stands 
before  us  with  a  far  more  convincing  reality  than 
the  "Abbe  Constantin,"  and  it  is  quite  free  from 
that  barley-sugar  effect  which  is  too  often  insepar- 
able from  the  simple  piety  of  French  fiction.  In  the 
"Priest  Agostino,"  on  the  contrary,  we  find  a 
masterly  delineation  of  simple  piety  as  it  is  found  in 
real  life — ^that  is,  a  mental  condition  unable  to  draw 
a  distinction  between  the  most  awful  abstraction 
and  the  concrete  details  of  common  life.  Such  a 
mind  habitually  views  the  most  startling  contrasts 
on  the  same  level,  and  reduces  its  religion  to  a  set 
of  practical  rules,  producing  present  or  future  prac- 
tical benefits.  It  knows  no  wrestling  with  the 
strong  and  torturing  angel  for  the  incommunicable 
name  of  God.  To  the  other  class  of  mind,  wherein 
that  tremendous  Word  is  inseparable  from  the  mys- 
terious echoes  it  awakens,  the  sounds  these  simple 
ones  hear  seem  strangely  short  and  crude.  The 
mystic,  abruptly  confronted  by  them,  is  arrested 
with  a  sort  of  dislocating  shock — ^he  is  like  a  clas- 
sical scholar  trying  to  make  the  unlearned  feel  the 
charm  of  some  immortal  tale  of  Greece,  and  finding 
that  shorn  of  its  associations  it  shows  but  as  a  silly 
legend  of  a  barbarous  age.  Such  is  the  piety  of 
"Priest  Agostino." 

He  does  not  celebrate  the  first  mass  at  St.  Angelo 
every  day,  because  he  is  so  saintly  and  self-denying, 
as  his  landlady  imagines,  but  because  he  is  very 
poor,  and  for  the  celebration  of  the  first  mass  he  re- 
ceives more  than  the  two  lire  he  would  get  later  in 
the  day.  Yet  he  is  most  careful  to  celebrate  de- 
voutly. He  is  pleased  with  the  devotion  of  his  land- 
lady, who  attends  this  first  mass  every  morning; 
he  is  equally  pleased  with  her  rapidity  in  running 
home  directly  he  has  pronounced  the  "Ite  missa 
est,"  to  get  the  hot  coffee  ready  for  his  return.  He  is 
not  above  jesting  with  his  landlord,  a  freethinking 
railway  employe,  and  playing  with  his  suspicion 
that  the  priest  is  a  miser  who  hoards  money ;  he  is 
frankly  delighted  when  the  landlady  gets  a  specially 
good  dinner  for  him,  and  he  coaxes  her  mis- 
chievous little  boy  into  learning  his  catechism  and 
desiring  to  serve  at  mass  by  a  reward  of  caramels. 
He  is  even  a  little  cold  in  his  reception  of  the  de- 
vout mother's  hopes  of  indulgences  hereafter. 

"  'Tell  him,'  she  urges  the  priest,  'tell  him  how 
many  days'  indulgence  a  person  gets  by  serving  at 
mass — only  tell  him !' 

"  *A  great  many,'  answers  the  priest ;  but  mindful 
of  little  Bortolino's  probable  point  of  view,  he  hast- 
ens to  add :  'Bortolino  can  gain  both  indulgences  in 
purgatory  and  caramels  on  earth.' " 

Yet  all  these  little  concessions  and  frailties  do  not 


leave  his  conscience  quite  easy.  Perhaps,  he  thinks, 
he  ought  to  have  spoken  more  of  the  Absolution 
and  of  the  joys  of  Paradise  than  of  such  things  as 
caramels.  But  then  Bortolino  cared  so  much  more 
about  caramels  1  Only  suppose  he  had  been  encour- 
siS^ng  the  boy  to  learn  his  catechism  through  the 
deadly  sin  of  gluttony.  Poor  Agostino  cannot  quiet 
this  scrupulous  conscience  of  his. 

"  'An  old  priest  like  you,'  it  says,  'ought  not  to 
care  so  much  about  dinner,  breakfast  and  coffee. 
An  old  priest  ought  not  to  encourage  Severino's 
fancy  that  you  are  rich  and  miserly — ^he  ought  not 
to  speak  the  truth,  hoping  it  will  be  taken  for  a  lie, 
as  you  did  when  you  said  you  were  as  poor  as  a 
church  mouse.' " 

Yet,  with  all  his  scruples  and  his  poverty,  the  old 
man  is  happy ;  he  loves  his  walks  through  the  sweet 
spring  weather,  and  the  greetings  of  the  little  chil- 
dren, who  are  all  friends  of  his ;  he  has  great  delight 
in  his  Horace  and  Catullus,  and  every  evening  he 
enjoys  a  game  at  "tarocco"  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
room  behind  the  chemist's  shop.    Every  night  at 

10  he  is  in  bed,  reading  a  Latin  poet ;  every  night  at 

1 1  he  takes  leave  of  Lesbia,  or  of  the  muse,  to  make 
his  peace  with  the  Lord,  and  by  a  quarter  past  he  is 
sleeping  sweetly. 

"Already  having  entered  into  the  great  silence  of 
old  age,  he  loved  to  listen  to  the  alluring  voices  of 
nature,  mingled  with  a  hundred  other  voices,  that 
once  had  spoken  within  him.  There  were  voices 
among  them  that  had  been  cries  of  pain.  Now  the 
place  of  forgetfulness  was  found,  and  Prete  Agos- 
tino rejoiced,  because  he  felt  no  more  the  torment  of 
the  past.  .  .  And  then  men,  feelings,  ideas,  even 
passions — all  the  old  world  that  he  had  well-nigh 
forgotten — ^received  new  splendor  on  some  sunny 
days  and  iridescent  brightness  he  had  never  seen 
before.  And  there  was  revealed  to  him  the  charm 
the  living  thing  has  not,  or  rarely  has,  but  which 
the  thing  that  has  lived  keeps  forever." 

And  so  he  tells  himself  the  struggle  is  over,  the 
battle  of  life  ending  in  peace,  until  his  calm  is 
broken  by  an  appeal  for  spiritual  aid  from  a  neigh- 
bor of  his,  a  scientific  man,  who  has  been  prostrated 
by  illness  and  by  the  death  of  his  wife  and  children. 
The  shrinking  of  the  old  man  from  this  interview, 
his  pathetic  procrastination,  the  effort  with  which 
he  enters  the  sick  man's  room  at  last,  are  beauti- 
fully told ;  and  then,  in  this  dreadful  moment  of  con- 
scious inadequacy,  face  to  face  with  a  stranger  who 
is  probably  familiar  with  chemistry  and  other 
sciences  terrible  to  his  imagination,  Agostino  finds 
nothing  but  a  mocking  line  from  Horace  recur  to 
his  mind — 

"Da  mihi  fallere  da  justum  sanctumque  videri." 

The  very  statement  of  the  skeptic's  doubts  sug- 
gests to  him  terrible  misgivings,  and  he  feels  in 
himself  no   spiritual   resource   whence   to   draw 
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strength  or  comfort  for  this  stranger,  who  asks 
from  him  ''some  divine  word."  But  he  answers  at 
last,  "I  know  of  but  one  divine  word,  that  is  prayer. 
Pray  as  you  will — stand  by  the  window  and  look  up 
to  the  starry  sky.  Call  up  the  thought  of  the  chil- 
dren, of  the  beloved  one  you  have  lost." 

He  hastens  to  his  own  room  as  soon  as  he  is  re- 
leased, shuts  himself  up  all  the  evening,  leaving  his 
friends  to  play  their  "tarocco"  without  him.  He 
sits  alone  and  faces  his  sin ;  the  doubts  of  the  scien- 
tific man  had  troubled  him  and  found  him  so  help- 
less, because  he  had  neglected  spiritual  reading; 
henceforth  he  will  do  better.  He  gives  up  his  even- 
ing game,  his  Latin  poets,  he  returns  to  St.  Thomas 
and  St.  Augustine,  he  gets  out  his  old  Bible  of  the 
year  1500,  which  he  has  long  locked  up,  having  lost 
the  key.  He  is  still  horribly  afraid  of  his  skeptic, 
but  he  treats  him  with  the  gentlest  kindness  and 
does  his  best  to  reassure  him.  At  length  a  day 
comes  when  the  skeptic  bids  him  farewell ;  he  has 
to  go  quite  away,  he  explains,  and  Agostino  de- 
clares that  he  is  very  sorry,  really  very  sorry,  that 
they  have  to  part. 

But  that  day  at  dinner  the  priest  is  curiously 
light-hearted ;  a  weight  seems  lifted  oS  him ;  he  has 
a  little  of  the  wine  he  has  given  to  his  host,  and  ex- 
plains genially  to  Bortolino  that  he  need  not  be  a 
priest  to  "arrive  safely  in  Paradise."  And  after 
dinner  he  goes  and  plays  once  more  at  "tarocco," 
covering  himself  with  glory  by  winning  every 
game.  But  he  will  not  drink  the  beer  (for  which 
they  always  play),  and  going  home  surprises  his 
hostess  by  asking  for  a  little  water.  "Then,"  he 
says,  "I  will  go  to  bed,  for  I  very  tired." 

And  because  his  last  battle  is  over  he  lies  down, 
and,  being  very  tired,  sleeps  so  sweetly  that  Ber- 
narda  cannot  wake  him  to  take  the  first  mass  at 
Sant'  Angdo  any  more. 

This,  the  simplest  of  Farina's  stories,  certainly 
presents  his  charm  in  the  most  winning  light.  But 
nothing  that  he  writes  can  be  without  a  certain  fas- 
cination. In  the  "Capelli  Bianchi,"  however,  re- 
cently appearing  in  the  Nuova  Antologia,  he  is  ap- 
proaching more  nearly  the  ordinary  style  of  the  day. 
There  seems  to  be  in  it  fewer  of  the  simple  touches 
that  are  Farina,  more  of  the  briliant  antithesis  and 
epigram  that  France  has  passed  on  to  Italy.  Never- 
theless, it  is  a  work  of  no  ordinary  interest  and 
skill. 

P.  Spear,  in  Fortnightly  Review. 


THB  PILOT. 

Happy  the  reader  whose  thrice-lucky  stars 

Send  him  a  pilot,  of  judgment  sure, 
To  guide  him  safe  past  treacherous  shoals  and  bars 

Into  deep  harbors  of  high  Literature. 

W.  L.  Shorvakbr. 


Charles  The  First's  Book  Fires. 

From  ''Books  Condemned  to  Be  Burnt, "by  J.  Anson  Farrar. 

Few  things  now  seem  more  surprising  than  the 
sort  of  fury  with  which  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  extreme  rights  of  monarchs 
were  advocated  by  large  numbers  of  Englishmen. 
Political  servitude  was  then  the  favorite  dream  of 
thousands.  The  Church  made  herself  especially 
prominent  on  the  side  of  prerogative;  the  pulpits 
resounded  with  what  our  ancestors  called  Crown 
Divinity;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  the  rival 
principles,  ultimately  fought  for  on  the  battlefield, 
first  came  into  conflict  over  sermons,  the  immediate 
cause,  indeed,  of  so  many  of  the  greatest  political 
movements  of  our  history. 

The  first  episode  in  this  connection  is  the  im- 
portant case  of  Dr.  Roger  Manwaring,  one  of 
Charles'  chaplains,  who,  at  the  time  when  the  King 
was  pressing  for  a  compulsory  loan,  preached  two 
sermons  before  him,  advocating  the  King's  right  to 
impose  any  loan  or  tax  without  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  making  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the 
liberties  of  the  subjects  whatsoever.  At  Charles' 
request,  Manwaring  published  these  sermons  under 
the  title  of  "Religion  and  Allegiance"  (1627).  But 
the  popular  party  in  Parliament  resolved  to  make 
an  example  of  him,  and  a  long  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject by  Pym  is  preserved  in  Rushworth.  The  Com- 
mons begged  the  Lords  to  pronounce  judgment 
upon  him,  and  a  most  severe  one  they  did  pro- 
nounce. He  was  to  be  imprisoned  during  the 
House's  pleasure ;  to  be  fined  £  1000  to  the  King ; 
to  make  a  written  submission  at  the  bars  of  both 
Houses ;  to  be  suspended  for  three  years ;  to  be  dis- 
abled from  ever  preaching  at  Court,  or  holding  any 
ecclesiastical  or  sectdar  office ;  and  the  King  was  to 
be  moved  to  grant  a  proclamation  for  calling  in  and 
burning  his  book. 

On  June  23d,  1628,  Manwaring  made  accord- 
ingly a  most  abject  submission  at  the  bars  of  both 
Houses,  Heylin  says,  on  his  knees  and  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  confessing  his  sermons  to  have  been 
''full  of  dangerous  passages,  inferences,  and  scan- 
dalous aspersions  in  most  parts" ;  and  the  next  day 
Charles  issued  a  proclamation  for  calling  them  in, 
as  having  incurred  "the  just  censure  and  sentence 
of  the  High  Court  of  Parliament."  The  sentence 
of  suppression  presumably  in  this  case  carried  the 
burning;  but,  if  so,  there  is  no  mention  of  any 
public  burning  by  the  bishops  and  others,  to  whom 
the  books  were  to  be  delivered  by  their  owners. 

Fuller  says  that  much  of  Manwaring's  sentence 
was  remitted  in  consideration  of  his  humble  sub- 
mission ;  and  Charles  the  very  same  year  not  only 
pardoned  him,  but  gave  him  ecclesiastical  prefer- 
ment, finally  making  him  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 
Heylin  attests  the  resentment  this  indiscreet  in- 
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dulgence  roused  in  the  Commons;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, as  Manwaring  was  doubtless  well  aware, 
to  have  incurred  the  anger  of  Parliament  was  mo- 
tive enough  with  Charles  for  the  preferment  of  the 
offender,  and  the  shortest  road  to  it. 

This  is  shown  by  the  similar  treatment  accorded 
to  the  Rev.  Richard  Montagu,  who  had  made  him- 
self conspicuous  on  the  anti-Puritan  side  in  the  time 
of  James.  In  defence  of  himself  he  had  written  his 
"Appello  Caesarem,"  with  James'  leave  and  encour- 
agement. It  was  a  long  book,  refuting  the  charges 
made  against  him  of  Popery  and  Arminianism,  and 
full  of  bitter  invectives  against  the  Puritans.  After 
the  matter  had  been  long  under  the  consideration  of 
Parliament,  the  House  prayed  Charles  to  punish 
Montagu,  and  to  suppress  and  bum  his  books ;  and 
this  Charles  did  in  a  remarkable  proclamation  (Jan- 
uary 17th,  1628),  wherein  the  "Appello  Caesarem" 
is  admitted  to  have  been  the  first  cause  of  those  dis- 
putes and  differences  that  have  since  much  troubled 
the  quiet  of  the  Church,  and  is  therefore  called  in, 
Charles  adding,  that  if  others  write  again  on  the 
subject,  ''we  shall  take  such  order  with  them  and 
those  books  that  they  shall  wish  they  had  never 
thought  upon  these  needless  controversies."  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  Rushworth  that,  in  spite  of 
this,  several  answers  were  penned  to  Montagu,  and 
that  they  were  suppressed.  And  what,  indeed, 
would  life  be  but  for  its  "needless  controversies"? 

Nothing  could  be  more  praiseworthy  than 
Charles's  attempt  to  put  a  stop  to  the  idle  disputa- 
tions and  bitter  recriminations  of  the  combatants  on 
either  side  of  religious  controversy.  Could  he  have 
succeeded  he  might  have  staved  off  the  Civil  War, 
which  we  might  almost  more  fitly  call  a  religious 
one.  But  in  those  days  few  men,  unfortunately,  had 
the  cool  wisdom  to  remain  between  Arminian  and 
Calvinist,  Papist  and  Protestant,  as  between  the 
rival  Egyptian  sects  which,  in  Juvenal's  time,  fought 
for  the  worship  of  the  ibis  or  the  crocodile.  Our 
comparatively  greater  safety  in  these  day  is  due  to 
the  large  increase  of  that  neutral  party,  which  was 
so  sadly  insignificant  in  the  time  of  Charles.  May 
that  party  therefore  never  become  less,  but  con- 
stantly grow  larger! 

Montagu,  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  of  his 
book,  had  been  appointed  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
having  been  raised  to  that  see  in  spite  or  because  of 
his  quarrel  with  Parliament.  He  was  consecrated 
by  Laud  in  August  of  the  same  year,  and  Heylin 
admits  that  his  promotion  was  more  magnanimous 
than  safe  on  the  part  of  Charles,  being  clearly  cal- 
culated to  exasperate  the  house.  Ten  years  later 
(1638)  he  was  preferred  to  the  see  of  Norwich.  All 
his  life  he  remained  a  prominent  member  of  the  Ro- 
manising party. 

These  books  of  Manwaring  and  Montagu  are  im- 
portant as  proving  clearly  two  historical  points, 


viz : — (i)  The  early  date  at  which  the  Court  party 
alienated  even  the  House  of  Lords.  (2)  The  fact 
that  the  original  exciting  cause  of  all  the  subse- 
quent discord  between  Puritan  and  Prdatist  came 
from  a  prominent  member  of  the  Laudian  or  Ro- 
manising faction. 

The  rising  temper  of  the  people,  and  its  justifica- 
tion, is  shown  even  in  these  literary  disputes.  But 
the  popular  temper  was  destined  to  be  more  serious- 
ly roused  by  those  atrocious  sentences  against  the 
authors  of  certain  books  which  were  passed  within 
a  few  years  by  the  Star  Chamber  and  High  Com- 
mission. The  heavy  fines  and  cruel  mutilations  im- 
posed by  these  courts  were  not  new  in  the  reig^  of 
Charles,  but  they  became  far  more  frequent,  and 
were  directed  less  against  wrong  conduct  than  dis- 
agreeable opinions.  They  were  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  memory  of  Laud,  first  as  Bishop  of 
London,  and  then  as  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whose  letters  show  that  the  severities  in  question 
were  to  him  and  Strafford  (to  use  Hallam's  expres- 
sion) "the  feebleness  of  excessive  lenity."  To  the 
last  Charles  was  not  despotic  enough  to  please 
Laud,  who  complains  petulantly  in  his  Diary  of  a 
prince  "who  knew  not  how  to  be,  or  be  made  great." 

As  the  first  illustration  of  Laud's  method  for  at- 
taining this  end  must  be  mentioned  the  case  of  a 
book  which  enjoys  the  distinction  of  having 
brought  its  author  to  a  more  severe  punishment 
than  any  other  book  in  the  English  language.  Our 
literature  has  had  many  a  martyr,  but  Alexander 
Leighton  is  the  foremost  of  the  rank. 

He  was  a  Scotch  divine;  nor  can  it  be  denied 
that  his  "Syon's  Plea  Against  the  Prelacy"  (1628) 
contained,  indeed,  some  bitter  things  against  the 
bishops ;  he  said  they  were  of  no  use  in  God's  house, 
and  called  them  caterpillars,  moths,  and  canker- 
worms.  But  our  ancestors  habitually  indulged  in 
such  expressions;  and  even  Tyndale,  the  martyr, 
called  church  functionaries  horse-leeches,  maggots, 
and  caterpillars  in  a  kingdom.  Such  terms  were 
among  the  traditional  amenities  of  all  controversy, 
but  especially  of  religious  controversy.  But  since 
the  Martin-Marpr elate  Tracts  or  Latimer's  sermons 
the  strong  anti-Episcopalian  feeling  of  the  country 
had  never  expressed  itself  so  vigorously  as  in  this 
"decade  of  grievances"  against  the  hierarchy,  pre- 
sented to  Parliament  by  a  man  who  was  too  sensi- 
tive of  "the  ruin  of  religion  and  the  sinking  of  the 
State." 

The  Star  Chamber  fined  him  £  10,000,  and  then 
the  High  Commission  Court  deprived  him  of  his 
ministry,  and  sentenced  hini  to  be  whipped,  to  be 
pilloried,  to  lose  his  ears,  to  have  his  nose  slit,  to 
be  branded  on  his  cheeks  "S.  S."  (Sower  of  Sedi- 
tion), and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  I  Probably  with 
all  this,  the  burning  of  his  book  went  without  say- 
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ing ;  though  I  have  found  no  specific  mention  of  its 
incurring  that  fate. 

The  sentence  was  executed  in  November,  1630, 
in  frost  and  snow,  mal^ng  its  victim,  as  he  says 
himself,  ''a  theatre  of  misery  to  men  and  angels." 
It  was  all  done  in  the  name  of  law  and  order,  like 
all  the  other  great  atrocities  of  history.  After  ten 
years'  imprisonment  Leighton  was  released  by  the 
Long  Parliament,  and  a  few  years  later  he  wrote  an 
account  of  his  sufferings,  and  a  report  of  his  trial  in 
the  Star  Chamber.  Therein  we  learn  that  Laud, 
the  Bishop  of  London,  was  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
whole  thing.  At  the  end  of  his  speech  he  apolo- 
gised for  his  presence  at  the  trial,  admitting  that 
by  the  Canon  law  no  ecclesiastic  might  be  present 
at  a  judicature  where  loss  of  life  or  limb  was  in- 
curred, but  contending  that  there  was  no  such  loss 
in  ear-cutting,  nose-slitting,  branding,  and  whip- 
ping. Leighton,  of  course,  may  have  been  mis- 
informed of  what  occurred  at  his  trial  (for  he  him- 
self was  not  allowed  to  be  present !) ;  and  so  some 
doubt  must  also  attach  to  the  story  that  when  the 
censure  was  delivered  "the  Prelate  off  with  his  cap, 
and  holding  up  his  hands  gave  thanks  to  God  who 
had  given  him  the  victory  over  his  enemies." 

Shortly  after  his  release,  Leighton  was  made 
keeper  of  Lambeth  Palace,  and  then  he  died, 
"rather  insane  of  mind  for  the  hardships  he  had  suf- 
fered" ;  but,  such  is  the  irony  of  fate,  the  man  who 
had  paid  so  heavily  for  his  antipathy  to  bishops  be- 
came himself  the  father  of  an  archbishop  I 

By  an  unexplained  law  of  our  natu^'e  the  very  se- 
verity of  punishment  seems  to  invite  men  to  incur 
it;  and  Leighton's  fate,  like  most  penal  warnings, 
rather  incited  to  its  imitation  than  deterred  from  it. 
The  next  to  feel  the  grip  of  the  Star  Chamber  was 
the  famous  William  Prynne,  barrister  of  Lincoln's 
Inn,  and  one  of  the  most  erudite  as  well  as  most 
voluminous  writers  our  country  has  ever  produced. 

He  was  only  thirty-three  when  in  1633  he  pub- 
lished his"Histriomastix;  or,the  Player's  Scourge." 
His  labour  had  taken  him  seven  years,  nor  was  it 
the  first  work  of  his  that  had  attracted  the  notice  of 
authority.  In  a  thousand  closely  printed  pages,  he 
argued,  by  an  appeal  to  fifty-five  councils,  seventy- 
one  fathers  and  Christian  writers,  one  hundred  and 
fifty  Protestant  and  Catholic  authors,  and  forty 
heathen  philosophers  into  the  bargain,  that  stage- 
plays,  besides  being  sinful  and  heathenish,  were  "in- 
tolerable mischiefs  to  churches,  to  republics,  to  the 
manners,  minds,  and  souls  of  men."  Little  as  we 
think  so  now,  this  opinion,  which  was  afterwards 
also  Defoe's,  was  not  without  justification  in  those 
days.  But  Prynne's,  crusade  did  not  stop  at  thea- 
tres; and  Heylin's  account  reveals  the  feeling  of 
contemporaries :  "Neither  the  hospitality  of  the  gen- 
try in  the  time  of  Christmas,  nor  the  music  in  cathe- 
drals and  the  chapels  royal,  nor  the  pomps  and  gal- 


lantries of  the  Court,  nor  the  Queen's  harmless  rec- 
reations, nor  the  King's  solacing  himself  sometimes 
in  masques  and  dances,  could  escape  the  venom  of 
his  pen."  "He  seemed  to  breathe  nothing  but  dis- 
grace to  the  nation,  infamy  to  the  Church,  re- 
proaches to  the  Court,  dishonour  to  the  Queen.' 
For  his  remarks  against  female  actors  were  thought 
to  be  aimed  at  Henrietta  Maria,  though  the  pastoral 
in  which  she  took  part  was  posterior  by  six  weeks 
to  the  publication  of  the  book.^  The  four  legal  soci- 
eties "presented  their  Majesties  with  a  pompous  and 
magnificent  masque,  to  let  them  see  that  Prynne's 
leaven  had  not  soured  them  all,  and  that  they  were 
not  poisoned  with  the  same  infection."^ 

This  surely  might  have  been  enough ;  but  by  the 
time  the  matter  had  come  before  the  Star  Chamber, 
Laud  had  succeeded  Abbot  (with  whom  Prynne 
was  on  friendly  terms)  as  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury (August,  1633) ;  and  Laud  was  in  favor  of  rig- 
orous measures.  So  was  Lord  Dorset,  and  Lord 
Cottington,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  whose 
judgment  is  of  importance  as  showing  that  this  was 
really  the  first  occasion  when  the  hangman's  ser- 
vices were  called  in  aid  for  the  suppression  of 
books : — 

"I  do  in  the  first  pace  begin  censure  with  his 
book.  I  condemn  it  to  be  burnt  in  the  most  public 
manner  that  can  be.  The  manner  in  other  countries 
is  (where  such  books  are)  to  be  burnt  by  the  hang- 
man, though  not  used  in  England  (yet  I  wish  it 
may,  in  respect  of  the  strangeness  and  heinousness 
of  the  matter  contained  in  it)  to  have  a  strange  man- 
ner of  burning ;  therefore  I  shall  desire  it  may  be  so 
burnt  by  the  hand  of  the  hangman.  If  it  may  agree 
with  the  Court,  I  do  adjudge  Mr.  Prynne  to  be  put 
from  the  Bar,  and  to  be  for  ever  incapable  of  his 
profession.  I  do  adjudge  him,  my  Lords,  that  the 
Society  of  Lincoln's  Inn  do  put  him  out  of  the  soci- 
ety ;  and  because  he  had  his  offspring  from  Oxford" 
(now  with  a  low  voice  said  the  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, "I  am  sorry  that  ever  Oxford  bred  such  an 
evil  member")  "there  to  be  degraded.  And  I  do 
condemn  Mr.  Prynne  to  stand  in  the  pillory  in  two 
places,  in  Westminster  and  Cheapside,  and  that  he 
shall  lose  both  his  ears,  one  in  each  place ;  and  with 
a  paper  on  his  head  declaring  how  foul  an  offence 
it  is,  viz :  that  it  is  for  an  infamous  libel  against  both 
their  Majesties,  State  and  Government.  And  lastly 
(nay,  not  lastly)  I  do  condemn  him  in  £5,000  fine 
to  the  King.    And  lastly,  perpetual  imprisonment."' 

In  this  spirit  the  highest  in  the  land  understood 
justice  in  those  golden  monarchical  days,  little  reck- 
ing of  the  retribution  that  their  cruelty  was  laying 


X.  Whitlock'8  Memorials  of  Charles  I,  1822.  Laud  is 
represented  as  mainly  instrumental  in  the  conduct  of  the 
whole  of  this  nefarious  proceeding,  especially  in  procuring 
the  sentence  in  the  Star  Chamber. 

2.    **LifeofLaud/'294. 

3'    Prom  the  account  in  the  *'State  Trials,"  IIP,  576. 
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in  store  for  them.  A  few  years  later  history  pre- 
sents us  with  another  graphic  picture  of  the  same 
sorty  showing  us  the  facetious  as  well  as  the  fero- 
cious aspect  of  the  Star  Chamber.  Again  Prynne 
stands  before  his  judges^  a  full  court  (and  theoreti- 
cally the  Star  Chamber  was  co-extensive  with  the 
House  of  Lords),  but  this  time  in  company  with 
Bastwicky  the  physician,  and  Burton,  the  divine. 
Sir  J.  Finch,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
says :  "I  had  thought  Mr.  Prynne  had  no  ears,  but 
methinks  he  hath  ears."  Thereupon  many  Lords 
look  more  closely  at  him,  and  the  usher  of  the  court 
is  ordered  to  turn  up  his  hair  and  show  his  ears. 
Their  Lordships  are  displeased  that  no  more  had 
been  cut  off  on  the  previous  occasion,  and  "cast  out 
some  disgraceful  words  of  him."  To  whom  Prynne 
replies :  "My  Lords,  there  is  never  a  one  of  your 
Honours  but  would  be  sorry  to  have  your  ears  as 
mine  are."  The  Lord-Keeper  says:  "In  good 
truth  he  is  somewhat  saucy."  "I  hope,"  says 
Prynne,  "your  Honours  will  not  be  offended.  I 
pray  God  give  you  ears  to  hear." 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  trial  is  best  read  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  "Harleian  Miscellany." 
Prynne's  main  offence  on  this  occasion  was  his 
"News  from  Ipswich,"  written  in  prison,  and  his 
sentence  was  preceded  by  a  speech  from  Laud, 
which  the  King  made  him  afterwards  publish,  and 
which,  after  a  denial  of  the  Puritan  charge  of  mak- 
ing innovations  in  religion,  ended  with  the  words : 
"Because  the  business  hath  some  reflection  upon 
myself  I  shall  forbear  to  censure  them,  and  leave 
them  to  God's  mercy  and  the  King's  justice."  Yet 
Laud  in  the  very  previous  sentence  had  thanked  his 
colleagues  for  the  "just  and  honourable  censure" 
they  had  passed ;  and  when  he  spoke  in  this  Phari- 
saical way  of  God's  mercy  and  the  King's  justice, 
he  knew  that  the  said  justice  had  condemned 
Prynne  to  be  fined  another  £5,000,  to  be  deprived 
of  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the  pillory,  to  be 
branded  on  both  cheeks  "S.  L."  (Schismatical  Li- 
beller), and  to  be  imprisoned  for  life  in  Carnarvon 
Castle.*  Apart  from  that,  Laud's  defence  seems 
conclusive  on  many  of  the  points  brought  against 
him. 

Bastwick  and  Burton  were  at  the  same  time,  for 
their  books,  condemned  to  a  fine  of  £5,000  each, 
to  be  pilloried,  to  lose  their  ears,  and  to  be  impris- 
oned, one  at  Launceston  Castle,  in  Cornwall,  and 
the  other  in  Lancaster  Castle.  It  does  not  appear 
that  the  burning  of  their  books  was  on  this  occasion 
included  in  the  sentence ;  but  as  the  order  for  seiz- 
ing libellous  books  was  sometimes  a  separate  mat- 


ter from  the  sentence  itself  (Laud's  "Hist.,"  252),  or 
could  be  ordered  by  the  Archbishop  alone,  one  may 
feel  fairly  sure  that  it  followed. 

The  execution  of  this  sentence  (June  30th,  1637) 
marks  a  turning-point  in  our  history.  The  people 
strewed  the  way  from  the  prison  to  the  pillory  with 
sweet  herbs.  From  tlie  pillory  the  prisoners  sever- 
ally addressed  the  sympathetic  crowd,  Bastwick,  for 
instance,  sa3ring,  "Had  I  as  much  blood  as  would 
swell  the  Thames,  I  would  shed  every  drop  in  this 
cause."  Prynne,  returning  to  prison  by  boat,  ac- 
tually made  two  Latin  verses  on  the  letters  branded 
on  his  cheeks,  with  a  pun  upon  Laud's  name.  As 
probably  no  one  ever  made  verses  on  such  an  occa- 
sion before  or  since,  they  are  deserving  of  quota- 
tion : — 


"Stigmata  maxilis  referens  insigiiia  Landis, 
Bzultant  remeo,  victima  grata  Deo.'' 


it 


4.  In  his  defense  he  Bays  that  he  always  voted  last  or 
next  to  the  last  one.  In  tliat  case  he  must  always  have 
heard  the  sentence  passed  by  those  who  spoke  before  him, 
and  not  dissented  from  it.  His  sole  ezcnse  is,  that  he  was 
no  wone  than  his  colleagues ;  to  which  the  answer  is,  he 
ought  to  have  been  better. 


Their  journey  to  their  several  prisons  was  a  tri- 
umphal procession  all  the  way ;  the  people,  as  Hey- 
Hn  reluctantly  writes,  "either  foolishly  or  factiously 
resorting  to  them  as  they  passed,  and  seeming  to  be- 
moan their  sufferings  as  unjustly  rigorous.  And 
such  a  haunt  there  was  to  the  several  castles  to 
which  they  were  condemned  .  .  .  that  the  State 
found  it  necessary  to  move  them  further,"  Prynne 
to  Jersey,  Burton  to  Guernsey,  and  Bastwick  to 
Scilly.  The  alarm  of  the  Government  at  the  resent- 
ment they  had  aroused  by  their  cruelties  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  that  resentment  itself.  No  English 
Government  has  ever  with  impunity  incurred  the 
charge  of  cruelty ;  nor  is  anything  clearer  than  that 
as  these  atrocious  sentences  justified  the  coming 
Revolution,  so  they  were  among  its  most  immedi- 
ate causes. 

The  "Letany,"  for  which  Bastwick  was  punished 
on  this  occasion^  was  not  the  first  work  of  his  that 
had  brought  him  to  trouble.  His  first  work,  the 
"Elenchus  Papisticae  Religionis"  (1627),  against 
the  Jesuits,  was  brought  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion at  the  same  time  with  his  "Flagellum  Ponti- 
ficis"  (1635),  a  work  which,  ostensibly  directed 
against  the  Pope's  temporal  power,  aimed,  m 
Laud's  eyes,  at  English  Episcopacy  and  the  Church 
of  England.  The  sting  occurs  near  the  end,  where 
the  author  contends  that  the  essentials  of  a  bishop, 
namely,  his  election  by  his  flock  and  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  episcopal  duties,  are  wanting  in  the  bish- 
ops of  his  time.  "Where  is  the  ministering  of  doc- 
trine and  of  the  Word,  and  of  the  Sacraments? 
Where  is  the  care  of  discipline  and  morals?  Where 
is  the  consolation  of  the  poor?  where  the  rebuke  of 
the  wicked?  Alas  for  the  fall  of  Rome  I  Alas  for 
the  ruin  of  a  flourishing  Church  I  The  bishops  are 
neither  chosen  nor  called;  but  by  canvassing,  and 
by  money,  and  by  wicked  arts  they  are  thrust  upon 
their  government."  This  was  the  beginning  of 
trouble.    The  Court  of   High    Commission   con- 
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demned  both  his  books  to  be  bumt,°  and  their 
author  to  be  fined  £1,000,  to  be  excommunicated, 
to  be  debarred  from  his  profession,  and  to  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  Gatehouse  until  he  recanted ;  which, 
wrote  Bastwick,  would  not  be  till  Doomsday,  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  the  Gatehouse  Bastwick  penned  his  "Apolo- 
geticus  ad  Praesules  Anglicanos"  and  his  "Letany," 
the  books  for  which  he  suflFered,  as  above  described, 
at  the  hands  of  the  Star  Chamber.  The  first  was  an 
attack  on  the  High  Commission,  the  second  on  the 
bishops,  the  Real  Presence  and  the  Church  Prayer 
Book.  The  language  of  the  "Letany"  is  in  many 
passages  extremely  coarse,  and  it  is  only  possible  to 
quote  such  milder  expressions  as  since  the  time  of 
Tyndale  had  been  traditional  in  the  Puritan  party. 
"As  many  prelates  in  England,  so  many  vipers  in 
the  bowels  of  Church  and  State."  They  were  the 
"very  polecats,  stoats,  weasels  and  minivers  in  the 
warren  of  Church  and  State."  They  were  "Anti- 
christ's little  toes."  To  judge  from  these  expres- 
sions merely  one  might  be  disposed  to  agjee  with 
Heylin,  who  says  of  the  "Letany"  that  it  was  "so 
silly  and  contemptible  that  nothing  but  the  sin  and 
malice  which  appeared  in  every  line  of  it  could  have 
possibly  preserved  it  from  being  ridiculous."  But 
the  "Letany"  is  really  a  most  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  history  of  the  period.  Nothing  is  more 
graphic  than  Bastwick's  account  of  the  almost  regal 
reverence  claimed  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, the  traffic  of  the  streets  interrupted  when  he 
issued  from  Lambeth,  the  overturning  of  the  stalls ; 
the  author's  description  of  the  excessive  power  of 
the  bishops,  of  the  extortions  of  the  ecclesiastical 
courts,  is  corroborated  by  abundant  correlative  tes- 
timony ;  and  he  appeals  for  the  truth  of  his  charges 
of  immorality  against  the  clergy  of  that  time  to  the 
actual  cases  that  came  before  the  High  Commis- 
sion. 

Lord  Clarendon  speaks  of  Bastwick  as  "a  half- 
witted, crack-brained  fellow,"  unknown  to  either 
University  or  the  College  of  Physicians ;  perhaps  it 
was  because  he  was  unknown  to  either  University 
that  he  acquired  that  splendid  Latin  style  to  which 
even  Lord  Clarendon  does  justice.  The  Latin  pref- 
ace to  the  second  edition  of  the  "Flagellum,"  in 
which  Bastwick  returns  thanks  to  the  Long  Parlia- 
ment for  his  release  from  prison,  is  unsurpassed  by 
the  Latin  writing  of  the  best  English  scholars,  and 
bespeaks  anything  but  a  half-witted  brain.  Cicero 
himself  could  hardly  have  done  it  better. 

Burton's  book,  however,  was  considered  worse 
than  Prynne's  or  Bastwick's,  for  Heylin  calls  it  "the 
great  masterpiece  of  mischief."  It  consists  of  two 
sermons,  republished  with  an  appeal  to  the  King, 
under  the  title  of  "For  God  and  King."    Like  Bast- 


5.    Prynne,  "New  Discovery,*'  132. 


wick,  he  writes  in  the  interest  of  the  King  against 
the  encroachments  of  the  bishops;  and  complains 
bitterly  of  the  ecclesiastical  innovations  then  in 
vogue.  His  accusation  is  no  less  forcible,  though 
less  well  known,  than  Laud's  Defence  in  his  Star 
Chamber  speech;  and  if  he  did  call  the  bishops 
"limbs  of  the  Beast,"  "ravening  wolves,"  and  so 
forth,  the  language  of  Laud's  party  against  the  Pur- 
itans was  not  one  whit  more  refined.  So  convinced 
was  Burton  of  the  justice  of  his  cause,  that  he  de- 
clared that  all  the  time  he  stood  in  the  pillory  he 
thought  himself  "in  heaven,  and  in  a  state  of  glory 
and  triumph  if  any  such  state  can  possibly  be  on 
earth." 

It  is  in  connection  with  Bastwick's  "Letany"  and 
Prynne's  "News  from  Ipswich"  that  Lilburne,  of 
subsequent  revolutionary  fame,  first  appears  on  the 
stage  of  history,  as  responsible  for  their  printing  in 
Holland  and  dispersion  in  England.  At  all  events 
he  was  punished  for  that  offence,  being  whipped 
with  great  severity,  by  order  of  the  Star  Chamber, 
all  the  way  from  the  Fleet  Prison  to  Westminster, 
where  he  stood  for  some  hours  in  the  pillory.  He 
was  then  only  twenty.  Laud  had  the  second  install, 
ment  of  the  books  seized  upon  landing,  and  then 
burnt. 

In  this  matter  of  book-burning  the  Archbishop 
seems  at  that  time  to  have  had  sole  authority,  and 
doubtless  many  more  books  met  with  a  fiery  fate 
than  are  specifically  mentioned.  Laud  himself  re- 
fers in  a  letter  to  an  order  he  issued  for  the  seizure 
and  public  burning  in  Smithfield  of  as  many  copies 
as  could  be  found  of  an  English  translation  of  St. 
Francis  de  Sales'  "Praxis  Spiritualis;  or,  The  In- 
troduction to  a  Devout  Life,"  which,  after  having 
been  licensed  by  his  chaplain,  had  been  tampered 
with,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  in  its  passage 
through  the  press.  Of  this  curious  book  some 
twelve  hundred  copies  were  burnt,  but  a  few  hun- 
dred copies  had  been  dispersed  before  the  seizure. 

The  Archbishop's  duties,  as  general  superin- 
tendent of  literature  and  the  press,  constituted,  in- 
deed, no  sinecure.  For  ever  since  the  year  1565, 
the  Star  Chamber  regulations,  passed  at  Arch- 
bishop Whitgift's  instigation,  had  been  in  force; 
and,  with  unimportant  exceptions,  no  book  could 
be  printed  without  being  first  seen,  perused,  and  al- 
lowed by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Bishop 
of  London.  Rome  herself  had  no  more  potent  de- 
vice for  the  maintenance  of  intellectual  tyranny. 
The  task  of  perusal  was  generally  deputed  to  the 
Archbishop's  chaplain,  who,  as  in  the  case  of 
Prynne's  "Histriomastix,"  ran  the  risk  of  a  fine  and 
the  pillory  if  he  suffered  a  book  to  be  licensed  with- 
out a  careful  study  of  its  contents. 

But  the  powers  of  the  Archbishop  over  the  press 
were  not  yet  enough  for  Laud,  and  in  July,  1637, 
the  Star  Chamber  passed  a  decree  with  a  view  to 
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prevent  En^ish  books  from  being  printed  abroad, 
that  in  addition  to  the  compulsory  licensing  of  all 
English  books  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Bishop  of  London,  or  the  University  Chancellors, 
no  books  should  be  imported  from  abroad  for  sale 
without  a  catalogue  of  them  being  first  sent  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  Bishop  of  London, 
who,  by  their  chaplains  or  others,  were  to  superin- 
tend the  unlading  of  such  packages  of  books.  The 
only  merit  of  this  decree  is  that  it  led  Milton  to 
write  his  "Areopagitica."  The  Puritan  belief  that 
Laud  aimed  at  the  restoration  of  Popery  has  long 
since  been  proved  erroneous.  One  of  his  bad 
dreams  recorded  in  his  Diary  is  that  of  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Church  of  Rome;  but  there  is 
abundant  proof  that  he  and  his  faction  aimed  at  a 
spiritual  and  intellectual  tyranny  which  would  in  no 
wise  have  been  preferable  to  that  of  Rome.  And 
of  all  Laud's  dreams,  surely  that  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury  exercising  a  perpetual  dictatorship 
over  English  literature  is  not  the  least  absurd  and 
grotesque. 

Moreover,  in  August  of  this  very  same  year  Laud 
made  another  move  in  the  direction  of  ecclesiastical 
tyranny.  Bastwick  and  his  party  had  contended, 
not  only  that  Episcopacy  was  not  of  Divine  institu- 
tion, or  jure  divino  (as,  indeed,  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  had  argued  before  the  King)^;  but  that 
the  issuing  of  processes  in  the  names  and  with  the 
seals  of  the  bishops  in  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was 
a  trespass  on  the  Royal  Prerogative.  What  hap- 
pened proves  that  it  was.  The  statute  of  Edward 
VI.  (i  Ed.  VI.,  c.  2)  had  enacted  that  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  should  "be 
made  in  the  name  and  the  style  of  the  King,"  and 
that  no  other  seal  of  jurisdiction  should  be  used  but 
with  the  Royal  arms  engraven,  under  penalty  of 
imprisonment.  Mary  repealed  this  Act,  nor  did 
Elizabeth  replace  it.  But  a  clause  in  a  statute  of 
James  (i  Jac.  I.,  c.  25)  repealed  the  repealing  Act 
of  Mary,  so  that  the  Act  of  Edward  came  back  into 
force;  and  Bastwick  was  perfectly  right.  The 
judges,  nevertheless,  in  May,  1637,  decided  that 
Mary's  repeal  Act  was  still  in  force;  and  Charles, 
at  Laud's  instigation,  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
August,  1637,  to  the  effect  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  High  Commission  and  other  ecclesiastical 
courts  were  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of 
the  realm.^  In  this  manner  did  the  judges,  the 
bishops,  and  the  King  conspire  to  subject  English- 
men to  the  tyranny  of  the  Church ! 

The  consequences  belong  to  general  history. 
Never  was  scheme  of  ecclesiastical  ambition  more 
completely  shattered  than  Laud's;  never  was  his- 
torical retribution  more  condign.    Among  the  first 


acts  of  the  Long  Parliament  (November,  1640),  was 
the  release  of  Prynne  and  Bastwick  and  Burton; 
who  were  brought  into  the  City,  says  Clarendon, 
by  a  crowd  of  some  ten  thousand  persons,  with 
boughs  and  flowers  in  their  hands.  Compensation 
was  subsequently  voted  to  them  for  the  iniquitous 
fine  imposed  on  them  by  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
Prynne  before  long  was  one  of  the  chief  instru- 
ments in  bringing  Laud  to  trial  and  the  block.  But 
this  was  not  before  that  ambitious  prelate  had  seen 
the  bishops  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  the  Root  and  Branch  Bill  for  their  aboli- 
tion introduced,  as  well  as  the  Star  Chamber  and 
High  Commission  Courts  abolished.  This  should 
have  been  enough ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  his 
punishment  went  beyond  this  total  failure  of  the 
schemes  of  his  life. 

Of  the  heroes  of  the  books  whose  condemnation 
contributed  so  much  to  bring  about  the  Revolution, 
only  Prynne  continued  to  figure  as  an  object  of  in- 
terest in  the  subsequent  stormy  times.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  Parliament  his  political  activity  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  his  extraordinary  literary  productive- 
ness ;  his  legacy  to  the  Library  of  Lincoln's  Inn  of 
his  forty  volumes  of  various  works  is  probably  the 
largest  monument  of  literary  labor  ever  produced 
by  one  man.  His  spirit  of  independence  caused 
him  to  be  constant  to  no  political  party,  and  after 
taking  part  against  Cromwell  he  was  made  by  the 
Government  of  the  Restoration  Keeper  of  the 
Records  in  the  Tower,  in  which  congenial  post  he 
finished  his  eventful  career. 

Next— "Book  Fires  of  the  RebeUion." 


1.  Laud*8  **Diary**  (Newman's  edition),  87. 

2.  Heylin's  *'Laud,"  321,  322. 


The  Old  Books. 

Tkey  are  gray  with  the  gray  of  ages, 

Borrowed,  and  begged,  and  sold; 
Thumb-marked  of  saints  and  sages 

In  the  scholarly  days  of  old. 
Rose  leaves  prest  for  a  lover 

Rest  in  their  pages  dim, 
Though  silent  centuries  cover 

All  that  is  left  of  him. 

And  I  feel,  in  the  library's  shadows, 

With  this  ghostly  company. 
The  breath  of  forgotten  meadows, 

And  the  centuries  over  me! 
And  when  twilight  bells  are  calling — 

When  the  day  with  its  strifes  is  o*er. 
These  are  ghostly  footsteps  falling 

Paint  on  the  library  floor. 

Singers,  and  saints  and  sages— 

In  the  fame  of  name  we  tmst, 
But  time  will  cover  our  pages 

As  even  our  limbs>  with  dust. 
For  here,  in  the  library's  shadows, 

Where  the  famed  and  fameless  be 
I  roam  in  forgotten  meadows. 

With  the  centuries  over  me! 

— Atlanta  Constitution, 
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Some  Lucky   Finds. 

From  "The  Romance  of  Book  Collecting,"  by  J.  H.  Slater. 

The  book-hunter  whose  heart  is  in  his  quest 
never  tires  of  tales  of  lucky  discoveries,  and  of  rare 
books  bought  for  a  song.  This  is  natural  enough, 
and,  moreover^  authentic  details  of  some  great  find 
invariably  stimulate  his  eagerness,  and  encourage 
him  to  persevere  in  the  search  for  what  he  is  repeat- 
edly being  told — ^as  though  he  of  all  men  did  not 
know  it  already — is  only  to  be  met  with  casually, 
and  by  the  merest  of  accidents.  Now  that  all  of  us 
have  settled  among  ourselves  what  books  are  rare, 
and  desirable  to  possess  on  that  account,  as  well  as 
for  many  other  reasons,  every  one  is,  of  course, 
naturally  anxious  to  obtain  the  credit  and  still  more 
the  solid  advantages  of  a  startling  discovery.  It  is 
each  man  for  himself,  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  book-men  of  the  old  school  invariably  dressed 
in  staid  and  sober  black,  like  Sisters  of  Charity,  to 
show  the  world  at  large  that  charity  in  matters  that 
relate  to  their  pursuit  is  dead.  What  man  among 
the  whole  fraternity  would  give  away  his  suspicions 
that,  in  such  and  such  a  place,  something  may  lie 
hidden?  Rather  would  he  make  his  way  to  the 
spot,  in  fear  lest  some  other  explorer  might  not, 
after  all,  have  forestalled  him,  and  during  his  jour- 
ney there  look  to  the  right  and  left  of  him,  and  get 
lost  in  crowds,  as  part  of  a  deep  design  to  shake  off 
any  other  bookworm  who,  knowing  his  hunting  in- 
stincts and  great  experience,  might  perchance  be 
shadowing  his  footsteps.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
seriously  questioned  more  than  once  by  learned 
divines  whether  any  collector,  and  more  especially 
a  collector  of  books,  can  by  any  possibility  reach 
the  kingdom  of  heaven,  seeing  that  the  inestimable 
gift  of  charity  is  by  him  regarded  of  such  little  ac- 
count that  he  would  do  anything  rather  than  prac- 
tice it.  It  were  best,  however,  to  leave  such 
polemical  discussions  to  those  who  take  an  interest 
in  them,  and  content  ourselves  with  saying  that  the 
book-man's  ways  are  necessarily  tortuous,  and  his 
route  through  life  circuitous. 

It  is  next  to  impossible  to  open  any  book  about 
books  without  meeting  with  instances  of  lucky 
finds,  and  the  curious  part  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
stories  are  invariably  more  or  less  the  same.  Like 
the  literary  man's  collection  of  stock  phrases, 
which  he  uses  with  or  without  variation  as  occasion 
may  require,  and  at  judicious  intervals,  so  these 
records  of  the  chase  strike  us  as  being  peculiarly 
liable  to  recur.  From  their  opening  sentences  we 
know  them — ^nay,  the  very  mention  of  a  place  or  a 
name  is  often  sufficient  to  make  an  adept  take  up 
his  parable  and  finish  the  narrative.  Let  a  man  but 
whisper  Hungerford  Market,  and  we  know  that  he 
is  going  to  tell  us  of  the  fishmonger's  shop  where 
about  half  a  century  ago  ''autograph  signatures  of 


Godolphin,  Sunderland,  Ashley,  Lauderdale,  Min- 
isters of  James  II. ;  Accounts  of  the  Exchequer 
Office,  signed  by  Henry  VII.  and  Henry  VIII.; 
Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Queen  Anne ;  Secret  Service 
Accounts,  marked  with  the  'E.  G.'  of  Nell  Gwynne ; 
a  treatise  on  the  Eucharist,  in  the  boyish  hand  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  a  disquisition  on  the  Order  of  the 
Garter  in  the  scholarly  writing  of  Elizabeth,"  were 
rescued  from  the  eaters  of  fried  plaice,  and  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  barbaric  tradesman  who  sup- 
plied them.  Mr.  Rogers  Rees,  of  "Diversions  of  a 
Bookworm"  fame,  got  this  story  from  somewhere, 
though  he  perhaps  would  not  know  it  now,  for  it 
has  been  altered  and  added  to  in  a  score  or  more  of 
competing  publications.  Then  there  are  stories  of 
Resbecque,  who  had  a  nose  for  a  book  second  to 
that  of  no  hound  for  a  fox,  of  Naude,  Colbert,  the 
great  Pixerecourt,  and  many  more.  It  would  be  a 
shame  to  dish  up  these  plats  again,  for  to  make 
them  palatable  they  would  have  to  be  seasoned  with 
imaginative  details — an  objectionable,  not  to  say 
fraudulent,  practice  at  its  best. 

There  is  one  story,  however,  which  must  be  raked 
up,  and  then  decently  buried  again,  for  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  it.  It  is  per- 
haps not  so  well  known  as  many  of  the  rest,  but  in 
any  case  would  not  be  mentioned  here  except  as 
an  almost  unique  illustration  of  the  vicissitudes  to 
which  any  book,  however  scarce  and  valuable  it 
may  be,  is  occasionally  liable.  It  is,  stripped  of  its 
glosses,  to  the  following  effect :  When  the  library 
at  Thomeck  Hall  was  weeded  of  its  superfluous 
books,  the  butler,  who  superintended  the  operation, 
came  across  a  perfect  copy  of  Dame  Juliana 
Bemers'  "Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  printed  by  an  un- 
known typographer  in  i486.  One  wotdd  have 
thought  that  the  quaintness  of  the  type,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  colored 
coats  of  arms  and  other  illustrations,  would  at  least 
have  prompted  inquiry;  but  no!  it  was  thrown 
lightly  aside  and  in  due  course  disposed  of  to  a 
pedlar  for  nine-pence.  He  in  his  turn  sold  it  to  a 
chemist  at  Gainsborough  for  four  times  the  amount, 
and  the  chemist  got  £2  for  his  bargain  from  a 
bookseller,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a 
very  imperfect  copy  had  been  disposed  of  at  the 
Duke  of  Roxburghe's  sale  many  years  before,  posi- 
tively sold  it  to  another  bookseller  for  £7.  He,  at 
any  rate,  was  somewhat  better  informed,  though 
not  much,  for  once  more  the  volume  changed 
hands,  this  time  to  Sir  Thomas  Grenville,  for  £80. 
These  transactions  did  not  take  place  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  but  in  the  forties  of  the  present  century,  and 
the  wonder  is  that  any  one  with  the  slightest  knowl- 
edge of  books  could  have  flown  in  the  face  of  Dib- 
din's  valuation  of  £420,  which  was  at  that  time  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge.  The  butler  may  be 
honestly  forgiven,  and  the  pedlar  commiserated 
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with,  the  chemist  even  excused ;  but  the  two  book- 
sellers have  no  hope  of  redemption.  The  imperfect 
Roxburghe  copy  brought  £  147,  and  was  resold  at 
the  White  Knights  sale  for  £84.  In  1882  a  perfect 
copy  made  its  appearance  at  Christie's,  and  was 
knocked  down  for  £630,  being  about  a  third  less 
than  the  purchaser  had  made  up  his  mind  to  pay 
for  it  had  circumstances  compelled.  The  life  of  a 
book  is  more  often  than  not  like  the  life  of  a  Horse. 
You  use  it,  and  little  by  little  strip  it  of  its  value  till 
it  becomes  a  wreck  and  can  be  used  no  more.  The 
"Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  in  company  with  many  other 
treasured  volumes,  is  not,  however,  for  use,  but  a 
thing  of  sentiment,  with  a  value  that  will  probably 
continue  to  increase  till  the  leaves  crumple  before 
the  touch  of  time. 

Stories  such  as  this  are  the  book-man's  tonic; 
they  pick  him  up  from  the  despondency  into  which 
he  has  fallen  through  lack  of  sustenance,  and  en- 
courage him  to  believe  that  extreme  scarcity  is  not 
always  the  reason  of  failure,  but  rather  that  all 
things  come  at  last  to  him  who  can  work  and  can 
wait,  as  indeed  they  do,  for  instances  of  good  luck 
in  the  matter  of  discovering  books,  though  perhaps 
not  numerous  when  personal  experience  alone  is 
considered,  are  common  enough  in  the  aggregate. 
Here  is  a  comparatively  recent  instance  of  good 
fortune : 

In  the  summer  of  the  year  1893  a  London  book- 
seller, who  must  be  nameless,  was  offered  a  small 
library,  then  stored  in  a  provinical  town  some  thirty 
miles  away.  The  owner  copied  the  title-pages  of  a 
few  of  the  books,  and  these  were  of  such  a  character 
that  the  bookseller  went  over  and  eventually  paid 
the  price  asked.  What  that  amount  was  I  am  un- 
able to  state,  but  have  good  reason  to  suppose  that 
it  was  less  than  £  50.  The  majority  of  the  volumes 
were,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  old-fashioned  and 
not  particularly  noticeable  libraries,  almost  worth- 
less. There  were  sermons  preached  in  the  long-ago 
to  sleeping  congregations,  tracts  and  pamphlets  on 
nothing  in  particular,  an  old  and  well-thumbed 
Prayer-Book  or  two  of  no  importance,  and  the  usual 
ponderous  family  Bible  in  tarnished  gilt.  On  a 
casual  survey,  the  whole  of  the  books  might  have 
passed  muster  at  a  third-rate  auction,  and  yet  the 
bookseller  was  only  too  glad  to  see  them  safely 
housed  in  London.  The  reason  was  this :  Among 
the  refuse  were  "Americana,"  some  of  extreme 
rarity,  such  as  those  who  deal  in  such  books  are  per- 
petually on  the  look-out  for,  and  rarely  find,  even 
at  their  full  value.  As  these  books  were  publicly 
sold  the  following  December,  we  are  in  a  position 
to  see  what  the  bookseller  got  in  return  for  his 
money,  which,  as  I  have  said,  was  probably  less 
than  £50.  The  prices  realized  are  given,  so  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  matter : 
I.  An  Act  for  Exportation  of  Commodities,   In- 


courage  Manufactures,  Trade,  Plantations,  four 
sheets,  printed  on  one  side  only,  in  Black 
Letter,  1657,  8vo.    £  i  los. 

2.  Hakluyt's  Principal  Navigations,  Voyages,  Traf- 
fiques,  and  Discoveries  of  the  English  Nation,  3 
vols,  in  2,  Black  Letter,  1599- 1600,  folio.    £6  5s. 

3.  Josselyn's  Account  of  Two  Voyages  to  New 
England,  1674,  i2mo.    £6  15s. 

4.  Gabriel's  Historical  and  Geographical  Account 
of  the  Province  and  Country  of  Pennsilvania,  and 
of  New  Jersey,  1698,  i2mo.    £31. 

5.  The  Book  of  the  General  Lawes  and  Liberties 
Concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  Massachusets, 
1658.  Printed  according  to  the  order  of  the 
Court,  Cambridge  (Mass.),  1660,  small  folio. 
£109. 

6.  Heath's  A  Journey  of  Travels  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  Caratuck,  on  the  Continent  of  North 
America,  1706,  4to.    £15  15s. 

7.  Frampton's  JoyfuU  Newes  out  of  the  New- 
found Worlde,  1596,  4to.    £4  15s. 

8.  Brereton's  Briefe  and  True  Relation  of  the  Dis- 
coverie  of  the  North  Part  of  Virginia,  1602,  4to. 
£  179.   This  copy  had  a  few  leaves  mended. 

9.  Captain  John  Smith's  Description  of  New  Eng- 
land, 1613,  4to.    £5. 

10.  Mourt's  Relation  or  Journal  of  the  Beginning 
and  Proceedings  of  the  English  Plantation  Set- 
tled at  Plimoth  in  New  England,  1622,  4to.  £40. 
Title  and  comer  of  the  first  leaf  mended. 

11.  A  Briefe  Relation  of  the  Discovery  and  Planta- 
tion of  New  England,  1622,  4to.    £40. 

12.  Captain  Thomas  James's  Strange  and  Danger- 
ous Voyage  in  his  intended  Discovery  of  the 
North- West  Passage,  1633,  4to.    £17. 

13.  A  Relation  of  Maryland,  together  with  a  Map 
of  the  Country.  These  Bookes  are  to  be  had  at 
Master  William  Deasley,  Esq.,  his  house  on  the 
back  side  of  Drury  Lane,  neere  the  Cockpit  Play- 
house; or,  in  his  absense,  at  Master  John  Mor- 
gan's House  in  High  Holbome,  over  against  the 
Dolphin,  London,  Sept.  8,  A.  D.  1635.  £76. 
This  copy  had  the  rare  map. 

14.  Captain  Luke  Fox.  North- West  Fox,  or  Fox 
from  the  North-West  Passage,  1635,  4to.     £  18. 

15.  Cast  ell's  A  Short  Discoverie  of  the  Coast  and 
Continent  of  America,  1644,  4^0*    £  ^7- 

16.  Morton's  New  England's  Memorial,  printed  at 
Cambridge  (Mass),  1669,  4to.    £47. 

17.  Lederer's  Discoveries  in  Three  Several 
Marches  from  Virginia  to  the  West  of  Carolina, 
1672,  4to.    £36. 

And  a  few  others,  realizing  a  grand  total  of  £658 
odd  for  twenty-four  works. 

This  remarkable  collection  of  books  of  American 
interest  is  probably  the  most  important  that  has 
ever  been  met  with  in  sudi  a  way.  It  may  have 
been  formed  a  couple  of  centuries  ago  by  some  one 
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who  took  a  burning  interest  in  the  "New-found 
Worlde/'  as  old  Frampton  calls  America,  and  for 
various  reasons  was  unable  to  go  there.  Or  it  may 
be  that  it  was  got  together  at  a  later  date,  as  the 
presence  of  Heath's  "Journal  of  Travels"  seems  to 
suggest,  by  some  bookish  prophet,  with  an  eye  to 
the  main  chance.  If  so,  it  is  a  pity  that  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  reap  the  reward  of  his  fore- 
sight and  energy,  though,  after  all,  even  had  he 
done  so,  cui  bono?  Suppose  he  gave  £5  for  the 
whole  collection  a  hundred  years  ago — and  surely 
this  is  on  the  right  side,  for  Hakluyt's  "Principal 
Navigations"  would  itself  be  worth  as  much  in 
those  days — even  then  he  would  be  woefully  out  of 
pocket  for  his  pains,  for  his  £5  would,  at  com- 
pound interest,  have  increased  to  the  best  part  of 
£2500.  It  is  this  little  matter  of  interest  that  up- 
sets all  calculations,  and  makes  us  all  lying 
prophets,  so  far  as  money  is  concerned. 

Another  extremely  fortunate  find  was  made,  in 
1896,  in  Hampshire.  Can  such  things  be?  Can 
any  man  be  bom  to  such  a  heritage  of  luck?  It 
seems  that  Mr.  M.  H.  Foster,  who  recently  bought 
the  Cams  Hall  estate  in  the  county  named,  took 
it  into  his  head  to  explore  the  mansion,  and  in 
doing  so  came  across  a  number  of  old  volumes 
which  had  been  abandoned  by  the  late  proprietor. 
They  lay,  dusty  and  cobwebbed,  in  an  old  cupboard, 
and  instead  of  consisting  of  forgotten  ledgers  and 
day-books,  as  would  have  been  the  case  if  any  less 
fortunate  gentleman  had  been  concerned,  proved  to 
be  of  the  greatest  value.  There  was  Caxton,  writ 
large,  among  them — ^several  Caxtons  in  fact,  one 
being  "Justinian's  Law,"  such  an  exceedingly 
scarce  book  that  a  later  edition  once  sold  in  London 
for  £  1000 — so  at  least  it  is  said,  though  I  have  no 
record  of  the  circumstance.  At  any  rate,  there  is 
very  little  doubt  that  the  volume  in  question  would 
bring  that  amount  or  near  it,  and  again  let  it  be 
asked,  Can  any  mortal  living  enjoy  such  favor  from 
the  gods?  As  in  the  case  of  the  Thomeck  Hall 
Boke  of  St.  Albans,"  so  in  that  of  the  Cams  Hall 
Justinian's  Law";  how  can  such  books  be  over- 
looked? Their  very  type  betrays  them  sufficiently, 
one  would  think,  to  make  it  impossible  for  any  one, 
however  careless,  to  pass  them  by. 

Wholesale  and  very  valuable  discoveries  like 
these  are  naturally  of  such  infrequent  occurrence 
that  when  one  is  made  the  news  of  it  is  dissemi- 
nated far  and  wide,  and  commented  upon  in  all  the 
newspapers,  which  are  nothing  now  if  not  literary, 
at  least  to  some  extent.  Isolated  finds,  the  picking 
up  of  some  single  object  of  interest  or  value,  is  the 
most  the  book-man  reasonably  hopes  for  in  these 
days,  and  so  long  as  he  confines  "his  desires  within 
such  narrow  bounds  it  is  hard  indeed  if  he  never 
reap  an  occasional  success,  such  as  that  reported  of 
a  Melbourne  gentleman,  who  only  a  few  months 
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ago  picked  out  of  a  box  labeled  "Fourpence  each" 
a  first  edition  of  "Sordello,"  with  an  inscription  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  author  himself.  Browning 
had  written  on  the  fiyleaf,  "To  my  dear  friend,  R. 
H.  Home,  from  R.  B.,"  which,  though  certainly 
autobiographically  less  important  than  if  he  had 
signed  his  name  in  full,  is  yet  a  very  pretty  and 
cheap  souvenir  of  an  eminent  poet.  This  R.  H. 
Home,  who  was  himself  a  versifier,  and  once  cele- 
brated as  the  author  of  "Orion,"  emigrated  to  Aus- 
tralia in  1852,  and  became  a  Goldsfields  Commis- 
sioner at  Ballarat.  When  he  left  there  and  came  to 
England  again,  the  book  must  have  been  left  to  the 
mercies  of  the  Australian  streets,  in  which  presum- 
ably it  existed  till  rescued  from  the  low  depth  of 
misery  which  the  miscellaneous  box  is  supposed  to 
imply. 

Amongst  a  lot  of  old  paper  recently  received  at 
a  mill  in  Andover,  Connecticut,  was  a  Bible  which 
some  Goth  had  sold  by  weight.  In  it  was  an  in- 
scription, "This  Bible  was  used  in  the  pulpit  by 
Rev.  Stephen  West,  pastor  in  Stockbridge,  Mass., 
from  1759  ^^  1818."  This  book  was  perhaps  not  so 
important  from  a  worldly  point  of  view  as  "The  Art 
of  Cookery  made  Plain  and  Easy;  By  a  Lady," 
which  the  late  Mr.  Sala  rescued  from  oblivion  in 
the  Lambeth  Marshes,  as  will  shortly  be  related, 
but  the  Rev.  Stephen  West  was  a  very  noted  per- 
sonage in  his  day,  and  there  are  hundreds  of  people, 
more  particularly  in  America,  who  would  be  very 
glad  to  possess  a  memorial  of  him.  He  was  the 
author  of  the  well-known  "Essay  or  Moral 
Agency,"  1694,  the  "Sketches  of  the  Life  of  the 
Rev.  Hopkins,"  1805,  and  other  books  which  in 
their  day  enjoyed  a  very  extensive  circulation. 

Mr.  Sala's  discovery  of  Mrs.  Glasse's  cookery- 
book  was  due  to  his  habit  of  prowling  round  the 
old  bookstalls  of  the  Metropolis,  particularly  those 
which  line  the  narrow  streets  of  Lambeth  Marshes 
and  the  New  Cut.  On  a  Sunday  morning  these 
places  are  like  a  fair,  and,  literally,  scores  of  peri- 
patetic booksellers,  who  for  the  most  part  follow 
another  occupation  the  remaining  days  of  the  week, 
take  their  stand  with  barrows  piled  high  with  lore. 
The  mob  pull  the  volumes  about,  and  haggle  over 
the  prices,  so  that  the  stock  displayed  is  not,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  best  possible  condition.  Still,  some- 
times you  do  meet  with  a  well-preserved  rarity,  as 
Mr.  Sala  did  when  he  purchased  "The  Art  of  Co<5k- 
ery  made  Plain  and  Easy,"  1747,  thin  folio,  for  six 
humble  pennies.  He  had  the  book  bound  by  a  first- 
rate  craftsman,  and  when  it  came  at  last  to  the  in- 
evitable hammer  some  two  or  three  years  ago,  it 
sold  for  £  10,  and  was  reasonably  worth  consider- 
ably more.  Only  five  or  six  copies  of  this^  edition 
are  known  to  be  in  existence,  but  of  the  second 
edition,  which  also  appeared  in  1747,  only  one  copy 
is  known,  according  to  the  Rev.  Richard  HoopeTi 
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whose  unique  specimen  contains  an  inscription 
worth  reproducing.    It  runs  as  follows : 

"Steal  not  this  Book  my  honest  friend  for  Fear 
the  Galowss  should  be  your  hend  and  when  you 
Die  the  Lord  will  say  and  wares  that  Book  you 
stole  away." 

Cooks  are  proverbially  greasy  people,  and  a  book 
passing  through  their  hands  is  apt  to  return  like 
"Tom  and  Jerry"  from  those  of  a  prize-fighter  or 
sporting  publican.  Still,  201  persons  subscribed  to 
the  first  edition  of  Mrs.  Glasse,  and  282  to  the 
second,  and  some  were  neither  cooks  nor  publicans, 
but  members  of  the  aristocracy,  who  might  be  ex- 
pected to  treat  their  books  with  some  show  of  re- 
spect. But  perhaps  they  expressly  bought  them  for 
the  use  of  their  cooks,  and  handed  them  over  to  the 
kitchen  authorities,  in  which  case  their  rarity  is  ac- 
counted for.  All  old  cookery-books,  and  not 
merely  Mrs.  Glasse's  famous  work,  are  rare,  be- 
cause they  are  books  of  practical  utility  meant  to  be 
consulted  in  a  republic  of  pots  and  pans  and  grease 
and  litter ;  but  Mrs.  Glasse's  guide  is  more  desirable 
than  most  other  English  books  of  the  kind,  because 
there  is  a  sentiment  hanging  around  it  like  a  halo, 
by  reason  of  words  which  are  ftot  to  be  found 
therein,  "First  catch  your  hare." 

For  my  part,  whenever  I  see  a  cookery-book 
flaunting  it  on  a  street  barrow,  I  rescue  it  at  once, 
for  I  have  a  belief,  rightly  or  wrongly,  that  some  of 
these  days  there  will  be  a  very  great  demand  for  old 
works  of  the  kind.  There  is  a  present  disposition 
to  return  to  ancestral  dishes,  which  means  the  re- 
suscitation of  "The  Skilful  Cook,"  "The  Good 
Housewife's  Jewel,"  "The  Queen's  Closet  Opened," 
"The  Ladies'  Practice,"  and  many  other  volumes 
where  the  necessary  recipes  are  to  be  found.  For 
some  time  past,  indeed,  recipe-books  of  all  kinds 
have  practically  disappeared  from  the  stalls  where 
once  they  were  so  numerous.  "They's  miking  a 
lot  of  'em  hup  at  the  West  Hend,"  said  a  stall  pro- 
prietor, jerking  his  thumb  in  the  direction  of  Bel- 
gravia,  from  which  it  must  be  understood,  not  that 
any  manufactory  of  forgeries  is  as  yet  established 
there,  but  merely  that  the  upper  ten  think  a  great 
deal  of  old  recipe-books,  and  are  buying  them  up 
for  their  cooks  to  practice  with. 

It  is  sadly  to  be  feared  that  the  paper-mills  grind 
many  good  books  exceedingly  small  at  times.  This 
is  to  be  conjectured  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  every 
now  and  then  a  consignment  is  stopped  and  res- 
cued just  as  it  is  about  to  be  transformed  into  pulp. 
What  happens  once,  is,  we  may  be  sure,  repeated  at 
intervals,  though  direct  evidence  may  be  wanting 
to  convict  the  paper-maker.  Evidence  of  this  char- 
acter is,  however,  occasionally  forthcoming,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  die  sixth  volume  of  Dr. 
Vallance/«  "Collectanea  de  Rebus  Hibcmicis," 
previous  five  volumes  are  comparatively  commoni 


which  was  published  in  two  divisions  in  1804.  The 
but  both  parts  of  volume  six  are  very  scarce,  nearly 
all  the  copies  having  been  accidentally  sold  for 
waste-paper,  and  treated  as  such.  Charles  Dickens' 
"Village  Coquettes"  and  also  "Swinburne's  "A 
Song  of  Italy"  were  once  much  rarer  books  than 
they  are  now^  and  commanded  a  great  deal  more 
money  in  the  market.  Neither  book  sold  well  when 
published,  and  a  very  considerable  "remainder"  was 
stacked  in  quires  in  the  publishers'  cellers.  One 
day  these  Augean  stables  were  cleaned  out,  and  the 
"Village  Coquettes"  and  "A  Song  of  Italy"  were 
saved  from  the  mill  by  the  merest  of  accidents,  with 
the  result  that  the  fomier  book  went  down  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  market,  and  the  latter  to  next  to  noth- 
ing. These  finds  were  noised  abroad,  with  the  re- 
sult that  they  were  robbed  of  most  of  their  impor- 
tance. Imagine,  if  we  can,  a  great  discovery  of  a 
hundred  copies  of  Shakespeare's  first  folio.  And 
imagine  also  a  journal  of  credit  getting  hold  of  the 
news  and  noising  it  abroad,  as  it  would  do  when  it 
had  satisfied  itself  that  there  was  at  least  a  sub- 
stratum of  truth  in  the  story.  The  result  we  know. 
Half  the  value  of  the  find  would  vanish  away  on 
the  instant,  and  rightly  so,  too,  as  a  strict  moralist 
would  doubtless  insist. 

Sometimes,  though  not  often,  some  of  the  literary 
auctioneers  will  make  a  mistake,  and  in  the  most 
unaccountable  manner  include  a  rarity  in  a  "parcel" 
of  rubbish.  A  good  copy  of  the  first  edition  of 
Cocker's  "Decimal  Arithmetic,"  1685,  was  picked 
up  in  this  way  a  short  time  ago,  though  not  in 
London,  and  at  Leeds  a  dealer  bought  an  original 
and  very  interesting  letter  in  Shelly's  autograph, 
which  had  somehow  or  other  slipped  among  a  num- 
ber of  school-books  of  trifling  value.  It  is  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  make  a  mistake  where 
books  are  concerned,  more  particularly  when  they 
consist  of  pamphlets  and  other  works  which  lie  in  a 
small  compass.  Folios  can  take  care  of  themselves, 
but  a  man  needs  to  have  a  first-rate  all-round 
knowledge  who  would  essay  to  catalogue  a  good 
old-fashioned  miscellaneous  library. 

In  France,  sale-catalogues  are  prepared  by  ex- 
perts, who  are  called  in  to  assist  the  auctioneers ;  in 
London  the  auctioneers  keep  their  own  cataloguers, 
and  in  the  country  towns  they  seek  the  assistance  of 
book-sellers,  or  do  the  work  themselves.  If  a  sale 
is  advertised  to  be  held  at  a  house  where  furniture 
is  the  chief  attraction,  the  presence  of  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  books  acts  like  a  magnet, 
and  people  are  attracted  from  far  and  near  in  the 
hope  that  something  good  will  fall  to  their  share. 
Sometimes  they  are  rewarded,  more  frequently  not ; 
for  what  everybody  is  looking  for  is  almost  sure  to 
be  detected  by  several,  if  it  exist  at  all,  and  then,  of 
course,  the  price  is  run  up.  Still,  occasionally,  a 
whole  roomful  of  experts  will  miss  a  bargain  which 
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stares  them  in  the  face.  Unaccountable  as  it  may 
seem,  I  myself  once  bought  for  £  i  a  first-rate  copy 
of  Aiken's  "National  Sports  of  Great  Britain,"  182 1, 
a  scarce  folio  book  full  of  colored  plates.  It  was 
wedged  in  among  a  quantity  of  furniture,  and  had 
escaped  observation,  although  there  were  several 
booksellers  in  the  room. 

The  highest  form  of  genius  to  be  met  with  in 
book-men  is,  however,  the  capacity  possessed  by  a 
very  few  of  them  to  detect  the  author  of  an  anony- 
mous book  by  reference  to  the  style  in  which  it  is 
written.  If  we  happened  to  meet  with  "Swellfoot  the 
Tyrant,"  for  a  trifling  sum  and  passed  it  by,  we 
should  deserve  our  fate,  for  the  authorship  is  so 
generally  and  widely  known  that  there  is  no  excuse 
for  any  book-man  who  is  unacquainted  with  the 
facts  surrounding  it.  But  were  we  to  discover  an- 
other poem  by  Shelley,  which  no  one  had  ever 
heard  of  before,  and  also  be  able  to  prove  conclu- 
sively that  he  must  ex  necessitate^  have  been  the 
author  of  it,  that  indeed  would  be  a  triumph  of 
skill.  Some  few  books  have  been  rescued  in  this 
way,  " Alaric  at  Rome,"  for  instance,  which  was  dis- 
covered and  assigned  to  Matthew  Arnold  simply 
and  solely  by  reference  to  the  style.  "Alaric  at 
Rome''  made  a  sensation  when  the  authorship  came 
to  be  known,  and  book-hunters  were  searching  high 
and  low,  and  giving  commissions  in  hot  haste.  A 
few  copies  were  unearthed  in  this  way,  but  the  num- 
ber was  exceedingly  small,  not  more  than  two  or 
three,  I  believe,  and  the  pamphlet,  for  it  is  nothing 
more,  is  at  this  moment  an  object  of  deep  interest 
to  the  few,  who  are  in  reality  very  many,  when  we 
come  to  reflect  that  none  but  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
can  ever  hope  to  possess  it. 

When  we  get  into  bookland,  more  particularly 
into  that  secluded  comer  of  it  where  specialists  as- 
semble to  compare  notes  and  exhibit  their  treas- 
ures, confusion  springs  up  on  the  instant.  The 
specialist  cannot  always  know  his  business  thor- 
oughly. If  you  mention  a  particular  book  which 
comes  within  his  purview,  he  will  probably  tell  you 
how  many  copies  of  it  are  known  to  exist,  and 
where  they  are,  how  many  of  the  total  number  arc 
cropped,  and  to  what  extent,  and  whether  the  titles 
have  been  "washed"  or  otherwise  renovated.  He 
knows  accurately  the  original  cost  in  money  of 
each,  and  how  much  each  would  be  likely  to  sell  for 
were  it  brought  to  the  hammer.  All  this  is,  of 
course,  good  and  solid  information,  but  it  is  too 
microscopically  minute  and  exact  to  interest  any 
one  outside  a  very  small  circle.  To  most  of  us  these 
details  are  unimportant,  and  yet  every  lucky  find 
must  pass  some  specialist,  who  assigns  to  it  its 
proper  position  in  point  of  excellence,  and  makes  it 
keep  its  place.  For  this  reason  I  have  been  charged 
with  the  offense  of  speaking  about  him  as  though 
he  were  a  common  bookworm^  ready  to  feed  on 


anything  that  came  in  his  way,  which  is,  of  course, 
flat  treason,  not  by  any  means  to  be  silently  borne 
by  the  elite. 

Literary  Statesmen.* 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  avoid  a  certain  feeling  of 
sadness  in  standing  here  to-night,  for  it  is  twenty- 
seven  years  since  I  last  delivered  an  inaugural  ad- 
dress to  the  Philosophical  Institution.  Twenty- 
seven  years  is  a  long  time.  Much  has  happened 
since  then;  many  have  gone  and  all  are  changed. 
In  the  chair  was  the  venerable  and  sagacious  form 
of  Lord  Colonsay,  who  looked  as  wise  as  Thurlow, 
and  was  probably  much  wiser.  What  a  formidable 
listener  I  felt  him,  with  his  prodigious  white  hair 
and  bushy  white  eyebrows !  Few  prisoners  in  the 
dock  can  have  gazed  on  him  with  more  apprehen- 
sion than  I  on  that  night.  Then  there  was  Blackie. 
We  shall  miss  to-night  genial  calls  for  a  speech  from 
him,  and  the  not  less  genial  response.  There  were 
Sir  George  Harvey,  the  kindly  president  of  our 
Academy;  Mr.  Gordon,  twice  Lord  Advocate  and 
then  Lord  of  Appeal ;  the  gentle  and  venerable  Sir 
William  Gibson  Craig;  Dr.  Matthews  Duncan, 
whose  rugged  manner  veiled  so  warm  a  heart ; 
George  Harrison,  the  memory  of  whose  excellence 
survives  amongst  the  best  of  our  Lord  Provosts"; 
last,  and  not  least,  the  uncle  and  second  father  I  so 
lately  lost,  so  well  known  and  loved  in  Edinburgh, 
the  warm  friend  of  this  institution,  Bouverie  Prim- 
rose. 

All  these  familiar  faces  which  encouraged  me  in 
1 871,  will  not  be  on  this  platform  to-night.  We 
shall  miss,  too,  the  face  of  another  friend,  also  a 
hearty  supporter  of  this  institution — I  mean  John 
Ritchie  Findlay ;  Edinburgh  can  scarcely  have  had 
a  citizen  of  more  truly  public  spirit.  We  shall  long 
miss  him,  never  more  than  here.  It  is,  then,  with  a 
necessary  sadness  that  I  speak  to-night  after  so 
long  an  interval.  That  is  not  the  only  reason  which 
makes  it  difficult  for  me  to  thank  you  as  I  could 
wish  for  the  honor  you  have  done  me  in  electing  me 
as  your  president. 

For  I  stand  in  the  fifty-second  year  of  our  insti- 
tution as  seventh  on  an  illustrious  roll.  It  begins 
with  Adam  Black,  a  great  citizen  and  servant  of 
Edinburgh ;  then  comes  the  brilliant  and  wayward 
Christopher  North.  Third  there  comes  Macaulay, 
in  the  glory  of  the  second  installment  of  his  His- 
tory. He  was  succeeded  by  Brougham,  then  in  the 
commencement  of  decline,  who  was  followed  by 
Carlyle,  whose  connection  with  Edinburgh  was  so 
signal  and  pathetic.  Then,  in  1881,  you  choose  my 
immediate   predecessor,   Mr.   Gladstone,  who  had 
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just,  in  a  scene  of  matchless  enthusiasm,  renewed, 
as  it  were,  his  foothold  in  Edinburgh.  It  makes  me 
blush  to  record  these  names  and  to  stand  in  the 
place  of  these  men.  But  as  time  and  death  make 
havoc  in  the  ranks  of  mankind,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  fill  the  gaps.  We  can  only  close  them  and  move 
on.  My  impression,  however,  is,  that  of  your  presi- 
dents the  most  illustrious  have  only  been  names  to 
you.  At  least,  during  the  thirty  years  that  repre- 
sent my  life  as  your  neighbor,  I  can  recall  no  presi- 
dent of  your  institution  who  has  taken  part  in  its 
proceedings.  I  speak  under  correction,  and  I  do 
not  forget  that  Macaulay  made  his  famous  speech 
in  1846,  on  the  literature  of  Great  Britain,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  this  institution.  But  he  was  not  then  presi- 
dent, while  the  occasion  appears  to  have  been  a  con- 
vivial one,  and  not,  as  now,  a  mere  feast  of  reason. 
You  have  taken  a  new  and  dangerous  course  in 
electing  the  man  on  the  spot,  for  in  such  a  case  you 
may  have  taken  King  Stork  instead  of  King  Log. 
I  promise  you  that  I  offer  no  such  danger ;  but  sup- 
pose it  had  been  Brougham,  one  of  my  prede- 
cessors, who  had  lived  at  Dalmeny  during  his  presi- 
dency. He  was  capable  each  year,  not  merely  of 
delivering  the  inaugural  address,  but  the  entire 
course  of  lectures,  and  I  verily  believe  that  had  he 
been  challenged  he  would  have  insisted  on  doing  so. 
Mr.  Gladstone,  too,  could  have  done  the  same 
thing.  He  could  have  proflFered  at  once  as  the  great 
attraction  a  course  of  lectures  on  Homer,  and,  with 
scarcely  less  of  zest,  a  course  of  lectures  on  Dante. 
But  after  these  were  exhausted,  if,  indeed,  his  love 
and  enthusiasm  with  respect  to  these  subjects  could 
ever  have  been  exhausted,  he  could  have  given  the 
entire  course  on  subject  after  subject  for  winter  af- 
ter winter,  with  ever  fresh  knowledge  and  fire.  And 
the  audiences  would  have  packed  the  hall  night 
after  night,  although  indifferent  to  the  topic,  so  long 
as  they  could  watch  the  inexhaustible  play  of  his 
features  and  listen  to  the  matchless  melody  of  his 
voice.  You  will  gather  from  these  words  that  I  re- 
gard Mr.  Gladstone  as  the  ideal  president  of  this 
institution,  that  is,  had  he  been  able  to  devote  him- 
self, as  a  country  neighbor,  to  your  business.  That 
may  seem  small  praise  for  one  who  held  so  com- 
manding a  place  in  the  British  Empire  and  the 
world  at  large.  But  I  am  speaking  of  one  Mr. 
Gladstone.  There  were  a  hundred  Mr.  Gladstones. 
Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  been  an  ideal  president 
for  you  if  only  in  the  character  of  the  constant  lover 
and  explorer  of  books.  For  I  take  it  to  be  a  fact 
beyond  contradiction  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one 
of  the  most  bookish  statesmen  that  ever  lived;  or 
rather,  to  put  it  differently  and  more  accurately,  no 
one  ever  attained  such  eminence  as  a  statesman  who 
was  essentially  so  bookish  a  man.  Sir  George 
Comewall  Lewis  was  not  less  bookish,  perhaps,  but 
he  never  stood  on  or  approached  Mr.  Gladstone's 


pinnacle.  He  was,  too,  more  of  a  book-lover  and 
book-writer  than  of  a  statesman.  Sound  and  saga- 
cious as  was  his  political  judgment,  admirable  as 
are  his  public  works,  he  will  stand  higher  in  the  field 
of  letters  than  in  that  of  politics.  Then  there  is 
Macaulay,  one  of  your  presidents.  On  his  hercu- 
lean feats  as  a  man  of  books,  I  dare  not  dwell.  I 
would  rather  give  you  the  pleasure  of  reading  them 
in  his  fascinating  biography  by  his  brilliant  nephew. 
Macaulay  seems  to  have  reached  his  climax  in  In- 
dia. On  his  voyage  out,  he  had  read,  he  says,  "in- 
satiably the  'Iliad'  and  'Odyssey,*  Virgil,  Horace, 
Caesar's  'Commentaries,'  Bacon's  'De  Augmentis,* 
Dante,  Petrarch,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  'Don  Quixote,' 
Gibbon's  'Rome,'  Mill's  'India,'  all  the  several  vol- 
umes of  Voltaire,  Sismondi's  'History  of  France,' 
and  the  seven  thick  volumes  of  the  'Biographia 
Britannica.' "  And,  again,  in  another  account,  he 
says:  "I  devoured  Greek,  Latin,  Spanish,  Italian, 
French,  and  English  folios,  quartos,  octavos,  and 
duodecimos."  After  his  arrival,  he  sums  it  all  up 
by  saying :  "Books  are  becoming  everything  to  me. 
If  I  had  at  this  moment  my  choice  of  life  I  would 
bury  myself  in  one  of  those  immense  libraries  that 
we  saw  together  at  the  Universities,  and  never  pass 
a  waking  hour  without  a  book  before  me."  There 
speaks  the  tnie  man  of  books,  but,  unluckily,  Mac- 
aulay does  not  help  us  with  a  parallel,  for  in  him 
the  political  side,  gorgeous  as  were  his  speeches,  is 
obscured  by  the  literary ;  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
few  of  the  readers  of  to-day,  as  they  pore  spell- 
bound over  the  essays  and  the  history,  know  or  rec- 
ollect that  their  author  was  a  cabinet  minister. 

Bookishness  and  statesmanship  are,  one  would 
think,  scarcely  compatible.  Nothing,  indeed,  could 
seem  more  discordant  and  incompatible  than  the 
life  of  the  library  and  the  life  of  politics.  The  man 
of  books  may  steal  through  life  like  a  shadow, 
happy  with  his  simple  pleasure,  like  a  caterpillar  on 
a  broad  green  leaf,  untortured  by  the  travail  of  au- 
thorship or  the  candor  of  the  critic,  and  leave  it 
with  his  name  unknown  until  his  library  be  sold, 
should  he,  perchance,  have  books  to  sdl.  The  man 
of  politics  leads  possibly  a  more  useful,  certainly  a 
more  arduous,  life  career.  He  lives  in  the  public 
eye,  almost  in  the  public  grasp.  Out  of  doors,  there 
is  the  reporter ;  in  the  sedusion  of  his  home,  there 
is  the  interviewer.  Both,  presumably,  are  hungry 
to  receive  the  ideas  as  they  pass  from  his  capacious 
brain,  though  some  go  so  far  as  to  declare  that  the 
interviewer  and  the  reporter  are  less  the  seekers 
than  the  sought.  Alert,  bustling,  visible,  deriving 
even  a  certain  poptdarity  from  the  fact  of  being 
known  by  sight,  speaking  to  his  engagements 
whether  he  has  anything  to  say  or  whether  he  has 
not,  appearing  on  his  platform,  whether  he  be  brisk 
and  wdl  or  sick  and  sorry,  like  an  actor,  only  that 
he  has  to  find  his  own  wonb,  bringing  together  as 
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well  as  may  be  all  sorti  and  conditions  of  men,  with 
one  eye  apparently  on  the  political  weather,  and  the 
other,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  on  his  political  conscience. 
A  hurricane  of  life,  the  essential  quality  of  which  is 
publicity. 

I  speak,  it  is  to  be  observed,  only  of  obvious  ex- 
ternals, and  only  enough  of  these  to  indicate  the 
natural  antipathy  between  the  life  of  politics  and 
the  life  of  books,  and  yet  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  rode 
the  whirlwind  and  directed  the  storm  of  politics, 
was  bookish  to  an  extreme  degree.    He  had  not, 
indeed,  reached  the  superlative  and  morbid  form  of 
bookishness   when   a   man  is  called  a  bookworm. 
The  fresh  breezes  of  the  thousand  active  interests 
prevented  such  a  development.    But  with  encour- 
agement and  fostering  circumstance,  he  had  been 
nurtured  in  literary  traditions  like  his  great  rival, 
had  his  health  been  feeble,  it  is  not  difficult  to  im- 
agine him  a  bookworm  immersed  in  folios,  a  heluo 
librorunu    But,  as  things  were,  he  loved  books  as 
much  as  a  man  may  without  a  suspicion  of  biblio- 
mania.   As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  none  of  what 
is  called  bibliomania  about  him.    To  first  editions 
or  broad  margins  or  vellum  copies  he  was  in- 
different.   Had  he  been  a  very  wealthy  man,  even 
this  form  of  the  noble  disease  might  have  taken 
him.    As  it  was,  he  loved  collecting,  buying,  hand- 
ling books.    It  was  a  joy  to  him  to  arrange  with  his 
own  hands  the  books  in  the  library  he  had  founded 
in  memory  of  St.  Deiniol.    It  was  a  sport  to  him  to 
hunt  down   books   in   sale   catalogues.    It  was  a 
sacred  trust  to  him  to  preserve  the  little  treasures 
of  his  youth,  a  classic  or  two  he  had  at  Eton,  the 
book  given  to  him  by  Hannah  More.    No  one  could 
have  seen  him  reading  in  the  "Temple  of  Peace," 
as  he  significantly  called  his  study,  and  have  deemed 
it  possible  for  him  to  be  happy  in   any  other 
capacity.   Those  who  had  witnessed  that  sight  must 
have  felt  persuaded  that  when  he  retired  from  public 
life  in  1875,  nothing  could  ever  draw  him  from  his 
beloved  retreat.    They  might  well  have  anticipated 
that  with  old  books,  old  friends,  old  trees,  with  a 
hundred  avenues  of  study  to  complete  or  explore, 
with  a  vast  experience  of  life  and  affairs  to  discuss, 
with  trees  to  cut  and  plant  and  worship — ^for  he  was 
a  tree  worshiper  as  well — and,  above  all,  with  the 
vital  care  and  responsibility  of  a  living  faith  per- 
vading him,  he  might  well  rest  and  be  thankful.   All 
this  might  have  been  safe  enough  to  predict  of  an 
ordinary,  or  even  remarkable  man,  but  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  great  deal  more  than  a  remarkable  man. 
He  was  a  number  of  remarkable  men,  and,  as  soon 
as  he  heard  the  clash  of  a  conflict  in  which  he  saw, 
or  thought  he  saw,  the  righteous  fighting  the  un- 
righteous, the  fighting  Gladstone  could  not  restrain 
himself^  and  left  his  tent  for  the  battle,  taking  the 
bookish  Gladstone  somewhat  reluctantly  with  him. 
It  was,  then,  his  extraordinary  enthusiasm  and  faith 


in  great  causes  that  was  the  salt  that  prevented  his 
stagnation  into  mere  bookishness.  But  he  had  an- 
other safeguard  still.  It  was  his  principle  in  reading 
to  make  his  exports  balance  his  imports.  He  took 
in  a  great  deal,  but  he  put  forth  a  great  deal.  His 
close  study  of  a  book  was  pretty  sure  to  precede  an 
article  on  that  book.  It  was  impossible  for  him, 
under  this  principle,  to  sink  into  the  mere  passive 
and  receptive  reader.  I  remember,  too,  his  apply- 
ing it  in  conversation  to  an  ecclesiastical  statesman 
for  whom  he  had  a  real  admiration.  "I  dare  say," 
he  remarked,  in  answer  to  some  disparaging  criti- 
cism as  to  thinness  of  matter,  "I  dare  say  that,  as 
he  has  to  speak  so  often,  he  has  to  put  forth  more 
than  he  can  take  in  to  replace  his  outputs."  I  do 
not  doubt,  then,  that  his  principle  of  balancing  ex- 
ports and  imports  would  have  kept  his  mind  active, 
even  had  it  not  possessed  other  animating  and 
quickening  principles.  I  reckon  over  all  this  to  ex- 
plain, so  far  as  I  can,  the  paradox  of  a  bookish 
statesman,  of  a  bookworm — to  use  the  old  expres- 
sion— who  was  at  the  same  time  a  man  of  practical 
business  and  affairs,  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  com- 
binations. 

Let  us  test  this  assertion  by  instances ;  let  us  take 
the  case  of  Prime  Ministers,  as  an  average  repre- 
sentative of  men  of  affairs.  If  you  glance  roughly 
over  the  Prime  Ministers  since  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  you  will  find  Harley  as  a  bookworm ; 
but  even  he  was  rather  a  collector  than  a  reader, 
and  can  hardly  be  called  an  eminent  statesman. 
Bolingbroke,  who  was  perhaps  Prime  Minister  for 
a  few  hours^  was  a  book-lover  after  his  fall,  or  said 
he  was.  But  in  his  days  of  office  and  youth  and 
frankness,  though  he  came  a  brilliant  scholar  from 
Eton,  he  cannot  have  much  consorted  with  books. 
Stanhope  had  a  library  which  still  exists  intact  at 
Chevening,  preserved  in  a  separate  room — a  price- 
less example  in  the  book  collection  of  a  Minister  in 
the  early  eighteenth  century.  Sunderland  founded 
a  great  library,  mainly,  I  think,  of  the  editions  of 
the  classics,  which  went  from  Althorp  to  Blenheim 
with  the  elder  branch,  afterwards  replaced  by  an 
even  nobler  collector.  Then  we  come  to  Walpole. 
The  sublime  solace  of  books,  which  soothed  even 
the  gnawing  ambition  of  his  fiercest  enemy,  was  de^ 
nied  to  him.  No  one  deplored  this  after  his  resigna- 
tion more  than  himself.  Once,  on  seeing  a  friend 
reading  in  his  own  library  at  Houghton,  he  ex- 
pressed this  feeling :  "I  wish,"  he  said,  "I  took  as 
much  delight  in  reading  as  you  do.  It  would  be 
the  means  of  alleviating  many  tedious  hours  in  my 
present  retirement,  but,  to  my  misfortune,  I  derive 
no  pleasure  from  such  pursuits."  And  again,  in  the 
same  room  he  said  to  Henry  Fox,  "If  you  can  read 
it  is  a  great  happiness.  I  totally  neglected  it  when 
I  was  in  business.  It  has  been  the  whole  of  my  life, 
and  to  such  a  degree  that  I  cannot  now  read  a 
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page."  A  warning  to  all  Ministers ;  and  for  his 
neglect  of  one  branch  of  literature  he  gave  one 
piquant  and  famous  reason,  "Do  not  read  history, 
for  that,  I  know,  must  be  false."  But  he  found  in 
his  country  retirement  one  resource  which  he 
shared  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  had  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  resources,  for  both  statesmen  delighted  in 
trees.  "My  flatterers,"  wrote  Walpole  in  a  passage 
of  such  pathetic  beauty  that  one  can  scarcely  credit 
his  deficiency  of  literary  taste,  "my  flatterers  are  all 
mutes,  and  the  oaks  and  beeches  and  chestnuts 
seem  to  contend  which  shall  best  please  the  lord  of 
the  manor.  They  cannot  deceive;  they  will  not 
lie."  And  the  tree  was  as  living  to  Gladstone  as  to 
Walpole,  but  with  him  it  was  only  one  of  innumer- 
able living  interests.  From  Walpole  onwards,  we 
meet  with  no  bookish  Prime  Minister  till  we  get  to 
Lord  Grenville.  He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  strong 
literary  tastes,  but  he  does  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  Mr.  Gladstone  as  an  omnivorous  reader, 
much  less  with  the  eminence,  fullness  and  energy  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life.  But  a  friend  who  used 
to  visit  him  gives  a  picture  of  his  old  age,  sitting, 
summer  and  winter,  on  the  same  sofa,  with  his 
favorite  books  on  the  shelves  just  over  his  head, 
Roger  Ascham  among  them,  Milton  always  within 
reach.  He,  at  any  rate,  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  was 
clear  as  to  the  choice  between  literature  and  politics. 
A  Minister  leaves  him  to  go  to  his  office.  "I  would 
rather  he  was  there  than  I"  says  Grenville.  "If  I 
were  to  live  my  life  over  again,"  he  continued,  with 
a  sigh,  "I  should  do  very  differently."  The  next 
possibly  bookish  Prime  Minister  was  Canning,  but 
with  a  literary  side  all  his  life  he  was  only  Prime 
Minister  for  a  few  months.  Beyond  Canning  I 
hardly  dare  to  go.  Melbourne,  indeed,  was  a  great 
reader,  and,  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  a  great  reader  of 
theology,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  library  of  odd 
volumes,  which  puts  him  out  of  the  category  of 
book-lovers.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  like  some  of  the 
statesmen  of  the  last  century,  came  to  the  business 
of  politics  as  a  brilliant  specimen  of  Oxford  scholar- 
ship. Lord  John  Russell  was,  perhaps,  more  a 
writer  than  a  reader  of  books.  The  only  book  I 
think  mentioned  by  Lord  Palmerston  in  his  cor- 
respondence, is  "Coningsby."  Then*  we  come  to 
the  author  of  "Coningsby,"  "born,"  as  he  says,  "in 
a  library,"  more  bookish,  perhaps,  than  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  early  and  less  in  later  life.  But  all  this  is 
dangerous  ground.  We  are  passing  from  the  the 
land  of  shadows  into  actual  life.  I  know  not 
whether  to  stop.  But  once,  when  I  was  a  child,  I 
was  taken  to  see  Hatfield.  In  the  library  we  saw 
a  tall,  thin  figure  canying  a  huge  volume.  The 
housekeeper  paused  in  awe,  saying,  "That  is  Lord 
Robert  Cecil.*'  It  was  a  bookish  figure,  then  out- 
side politics,  but  now  Prime  Minister.  I  turn  my 
face  briskly  from  the  alluring  present  to  the  prudent 


past.  Shall  we  find  outside  the  list  of  Prime  Min^ 
ister,  many,  in  the  secure  latitudes  of  the  past,  who 
compete  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  being  bookish  men 
in  high  Ministerial  office?  Clarendon  is  beyond  my 
horizon,  but  there  is,  of  course,  Addison,  who  was 
a  Secretary  of  State,  but  so  indiflferent  a  one  as  ta 
fail  entirely  in  one  point  of  comparison.  Then  there 
is  BoHngbroke,  to  whom  I  have  already  alluded, 
and  who  would  require  a  volume  to  himself. 

There  is  Burke,  a  mighty  force  in  politics  and  in 
letters,  but  never  in  such  office  as  to  demonstrate 
himself  a  great  Minister,  any  more  than  Charles 
James  Fox,  who  held  office  for  too  short  a  time ;  but 
Charles  Fox  had  a  real  passion  for  literature,  could 
talk  of  it  the  whole  day  and  over  the  whole  range  of 
it.  He,  I  think,  as  a  real  lover  of  books,  approaches 
most  nearly  to  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  both  had  a  com- 
mon devotion  to  Homer.  Homer  was  the  author 
that  Charles  Fox  most  loved  to  read,  but  he  would 
also  read  all  the  novels  that  he  could  get  hold  of. 
In  conversation,  he  would  range  over  almost  the 
whole  field  of  literature  with  zest  and  passion,  and 
without  apparently  once  straying  into  politics.  A 
friend  has  recorded  how  in  a  single  day  he  would 
discuss  Homer  and  Virgil,  Eschylus  and  Euripides, 
Milton  and  Massinger,  Pope  and  Addison,  Gibbon 
and  Blackstone,  Sophocles  and  Shakespeare,  Me- 
tastasio,  Congreve  and  Vanbrugh,  Cowper,  Field- 
ing and  Burns.  He  almost  convinces  himself  that 
Burns  is  a  better  poet  than  Cowper,  but  he  con- 
cludes by  saying,  finely  enough,  that  poetry  is  the 
great  refreshment  of  the  human  mind.  No  one, 
surely,  can  deny  that  Fox  was  a  man  of  books,  but 
he  is  not  a  parallel  for  the  combination,  in  which 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  unique,  in  that  he  was  only  a 
Minister  for  a  few  months,  once  under  circum- 
stances dubious,  if  not  sinister,  and  once  when  he 
was  dying.  He  was  not  then,  as  his  successor  was, 
carrying  on  simultaneously,  on  parallel  lines,  a 
great  career  as  a  statesman  in  office,  and  a  delight- 
ful life  in  a  library.  Moreover,  all  this,  except  in 
the  case  of  the  "History  of  James  II."  which  slum- 
bers on  our  shelves  in  majestic  quarto,  was  without 
any  result.  Nor  was  there  in  him,  as  I  read  him,  a 
passionate  concentration  and  application  of  that 
reading  that  we  saw  in  Mr.  Gladstone.  "His 
favorite  Sultana  Queen,"  as  with  his  royal  an- 
cestor, "was  sauntering,"  and  sauntering  was  ab- 
horrent and  impossible  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Charles 
Fox,  at  any  rate,  after  ruining  himself  at  cards, 
could  sit  down  and  derive  an  instant  solace  from 
Theocritus,  and,  indeed,  as  a*rule,  the  public  men  of 
the  last  century  seem  to  have  been  fairly  well 
equipped  in  what  Captain  Dugald  Dalgety  called 
"the  humanities."  They  would  have  blushed  not  to 
understand  a  Latin  quotation;  they  could  bandy 
and  bet  over  them  as  Pultcney  did  with  Walpole, 
but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  men  of  books. 
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There  are,  perhaps,  two  signal  exceptions,  states- 
men of  eminence  and  power  in  the  first  rank,  who 
were  also  men  of  books,  and  I  do  not  feel  perfectly 
sure  even  of  one  of  these  two — I  mean  Carteret  and 
Chesterfield.  The  great  exemplar  in  the  eighteenth 
century  of  the  combination  of  literature  and  politics 
was  undoubtedly  Chesterfield.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the 
only  startling  deficiency  in  his  intellectual  equip- 
ment was  his  unaccountable  ignorance  of  the  mother 
tongue  of  that  Hanoverian  dynasty  which  he  was 
so  anxious  to  serve.  There  his  rival,  Carteret,  had 
the  advantage  of  him — ^and  it  was  not  slight — but 
Carteret  never  pretended  to,  or,  indeed,  would  have 
cared  for,  the  sovereignty  in  the  literary  world  that 
was  occupied  by  Chesterfield,  and  moreover,  their 
habits  were  very  different.  One  loved  cards  and  the 
other  wine,  but  it  was  the  delight  of  Chesterfield  to 
combine  his  gambling  with  polite  society,  until 
deafness  excluded  him  altogether  from  conversa- 
tion. Carteret,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  a  large, 
plain,  hospitable  table,  where  burgundy  flowed 
freely,  but  he  was  the  best  Greek  scholar  of  his  age. 
He  had  left  Christ  Church  with  a  rich  store  of 
classical  learning.  To  this  he  added  a  consummate 
knowledge,  not  merely  of  modern  politics,  but  of 
modem  languages.  He  is  said  to  have  been  at  his 
ease  in  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  German,  Swedish, 
and  Portuguese,,  but  he  seems  always  to  have  been 
faithful  to  his  first  love  of  the  classics.    On  his 
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death-bed,  indeed,  he  repeated  with  sonorous  em- 
phasis six  lines  from  the  "Iliad,'*  for  he,  scarcely  less 
than  Mr.  Gladstone,  worshiped  and  cherished 
Homer.  "Ah,  friend,"  he  said,  in  words  of  Sar- 
pedon — I  quote  from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  transla- 
tion— "Ah,  friend,  if  once  escaped  from  this  battle 
we  were  forever  to  be  ageless  and  immortal,  neither 
would  I  fight  myself  in  the  foremost  ranks  nor 
would  I  send  thee  into  the  war  that  giveth  men 
reason,  but  now — for  assuredly  ten  thousand  gates 
of  death  do  every  way  beset  us,  and  these  no  mortal 
may  escape  nor  avoid — now  let  us  go  forward." 
There  is  something  sublime  in  the  dying  statesman 
signing  his  last  papers  with  these  words  on  his  lips. 
It  is  in  the  grand  old  style,  and  we  may  infer  per- 
haps that  the  thoughts  of  his  old  age  were  those  of 
Grenville,  and  that  he  repented  him  of  the  choice 
that  he  had  made ;  but  words  spoken  in  sickness  can 
scarcely  represent  the  judgment  or  passion  of  the 
man  entering  life.  Carteret  was  too  ardent  a  spirit 
to  refrain  from  active  or  even  fiery  ambition,  and 
it  would  be  tempting  to  draw  his  character,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  his  century,  but  that  would 
be  outside  of  my  compass.  I  am  only  asserting  his 
character  as  a  man  of  learning  and  a  man  of  affairs. 
Of  absolute  bookishness  he  was  strongly  suspected, 
and  classics  were  to  be  found,  it  was  said,  in  his 
dressing-room.  But  I  am  content  to  make  the 
claim  that  he  was  eminently  and  concurrently  a 


scholar  and  a  statesman.  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to 
understand  on  what  claim  or  merit  was  based  Ches- 
terfield's literary  throne.  That  he  occupied  it  is 
sufficiently  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  Johnson, 
who  was  no  courtier,  had  thought  of  dedicating  his 
dictionary  to  him.  A  few  essays,  more  or  less 
anonymous,  were  all  the  productions  known  to  his 
contemporaries — essays  which  appeal  but  little  to 
us.  His  letters  to  his  son  and  his  godson,  on  which 
rest  his  fame — and  which,  indeed,  to  some  of  us 
seem' dreary  enough — ^were  posthumous.  In  these 
letters,  however,  we  find  symptoms  of  his  bookish- 
ness. From  them  we  may  suppose  him  versed  in 
the  literature  of  his  own  country,  of  France,  and 
perhaps  of  Italy.  In  England  his  idol  is  BoHng- 
broke.  In  France  he  sees  such  perfection  that  one 
would  infer  that  he  worships  there  a  literary  poly- 
theism ;  but  his  verdict  upon  Italian  literature  sepa- 
rates him  forever  from  my  predecessor  in  your 
presidency.  The  only  Italian  poets  that  he  thinks 
worth  reading  are  Tasso  and  Ariosto ;  he  deliber- 
ately  excludes  Dante — a  veto  which  seems  an  abid- 
ing slur  on  his  perception,  and  which,  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's judgment,  would  have  constituted  him  a  sort 
of  literary  outlaw.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  Chester- 
field's undoubted  love  of  reading,  he  places  on 
record  an  injunction  which  strikes  him  altogether 
out  of  the  category  of  thorough  bookishness.  "Lay 
aside,"  he  solemnly  says,  "the  best  book  whenever 
you  can  go  into  the  best  company,  and  depend  upon 
it,  you  change  for  the  better."  Perhaps,  when  we 
remember  that  the  best  society,  in  the  highest 
sense,  is  rarely  attainable,  he  is  right,  but  then  we 
might  not  all  agree  as  to  what  constitutes  the  best 
society.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  point  to- 
night, but  I  strongly  recommend  it  to  the  debating 
societies  of  oui  University,  which,  after  a  protracted 
existence,  must  be  gaping  like  stranded  oysters  for 
fresh  subjects  of  polemic.  It  is  in  any  case  a  hard 
saying,  and  must  be  held  to  exclude  Chesterfield 
from  the  straitest  sect  of  the  worshipful  company  of 
bookmen.  Mr.  Gladstone  would  certainly  not  have 
subscribed  to  it  in  this  bare  and  absolute  form.  But 
in  any  case,  were  Chesterfield  ten  times  as  bookish 
as  he  was,  he  would  not  have  equalled  Mr.  Glad- 
stone any  more  in  that  quality  than  in  the  length 
and  splendor  of  his  public  career.  There  is  no  par- 
allel between  them.  I  only  take  Chesterfield  be- 
cause I  can  think  of  nobody  else. 

I  believe,  then,  as  I  said  before,  nowhere  in  his- 
tory, so  far  as  I  know,  is  there  an  instance  of  so  in- 
tensely bookish  a  man  as  Mr.  Gladstone  who  was 
at  the  same  time  so  consummate  a  man  of  affairs. 
I  limit  myself  to  the  last  two  centuries,  as  alone 
offering  conditions  analogous  to  those  in  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  lived.  Of  course,  I  guard  myself  by  say- 
ing that  I  am  not  now  speaking  of  the  mere  col- 
lectors of  librariesi  in  which  several — ^perhaps  many 
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— statesmen  have  surpassed  him.  I  mean  by  book- 
ishness  the  general  love  of  books,  reading,  buying, 
handling,  hunting  them.  The  combination  in  his 
case  is,  I  believe,  unique,  and  will  probably  remain 
so.  Day  by  day  the  cares  of  public  life  become 
more  and  more  exacting,  absorbing,  imperious. 
Each  fresh  development  of  them  makes  them  more 
and  more  unsuitable  for  the  student  and  the  re- 
cluse. Literature  is  constantly  becoming  less  and 
less  necessary  for  the  politician.  During  the  first 
half  of  this  century  a  classical  quotation  was  con- 
sidered the  indispensable  ornament  of  a  Parlia- 
mentary speech.  Greek  quotations  passed  long  ago 
into  space — found  their  way  back,  perhaps,  to.  an- 
cient Hellas — and  even  Latin  quotations  may  be 
said  to  have  been  buried  with  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
Blue-book  has  superseded  Homer,  and  Virgil  is 
swamped  in  "The  Statesman's  Year-book." 

We  shall  understand  all  this  better,  perhaps  by 
abandoning  the  task  of  seeking  analogies  for  Mr. 
Gladstone's  love  of  books,  and  by  taking  the  great- 
est imaginable  contrast  to  him.  There  has  of  late 
been  given  to  the  world  the  remarkable  biography 
of  a  remarkable  man — the  late  Charles  Stewart  Par- 
nell.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Pamell  filled  the  largest 
space  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  public  life — ^perhaps  in 
English  public  life.  His  position  in  his  own  coun- 
try it  is  unnecessary  to  define,  or  to  describe  what 
was  the  secret  of  his  prodigious  success.  It  has 
never  been  explained,  perhaps  it  never  will  be,  per- 
haps it  never  can  be.  One  point,  however,  it  clear 
— ^that  it  was  due  to  a  character  and  temperament 
the  exact  antipodes  of  Mr.  Gladstone's — the  one, 
ardent,  enthusiastic,  fascinating,  exuberant  in  his 
sympathies  and  studies,  clutching  with  both  hands 
at  every  fruit  and  blossom  of  the  tree  of  knowledge ; 
the  other  icy,  silent,  superstitious,  concentrated,  a 
political  enigma  of  the  profoundest  interest.  But 
to-night  we  are  concerned  with  only  one  aspect  of 
each.  Mr.  Parnell  professed  a  general  ignorance, 
even  of  a  subject  that  concerned  him  so  nearly  as 
Irish  history.  And. this  strange  want  of  the  knowl- 
edge to  be  found  in  books  appears  all  through  his 
life.  "I  am  very  ignorant,"  he  once  said  to  his 
biographer,  who  smiled  incredulously.  "Yes,"  he 
continued,  "I  mean  what  I  say.  I  am  very  ignorant 
of  these  things.  I  have  read  very  little,  but  I  am 
smart,  and  can  pick  up  information  quickly."  On 
another  occasion  he  had  engaged  to  lecture  on  Irish 
history  at  Cork.  Pamell  said  to  a  friend,  "I  really 
do  not  know  anything  about  Irish  history.  Have 
you  any  books  I  can  read?"  The  day  of  the  lecture 
came.  It  was  to  be  delivered  at  eight  o'clock.  At 
a  quarter  to  eight,  when  dinner  was  over,  Pamell 
said,  "Now  I  must  read  up  the  history,"  and  he 
asked  for  some  writing  paper  and  the  historical 
books.  He  arrived  at  the  hall  at  quarter  past  nine, 
was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  got  through  his 


lecture  successfully.  That  anecdote  seems  to  me 
profoundly  interesting  for  many  reasons.  The 
nerve,  the  coolness,  the  declared  ignorance  of  Irish 
history,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  an  audience  that  had 
been  waiting  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  are  all 
equally  remarkable.  This  carries  me  far  beyond  my 
contention  that  bookishness  and  statesmanship  are 
rarely  compatible,  for  it  appears  to  point  to  a  com- 
plete immunity  from  books  as  the  secret  of  political 
success;  and  yet,  is  it  so?  Is  not  Pamell  a  phe- 
nomenon and  an  exception  to  all  mles?  It  not  the 
true  life  of  the  politician  the  balance  of  action  and 
study — study  not  merely  as  a  preparation  for  action, 
but  of  literature  as  a  recreation.  Among  the  great 
men  of  action  we  recall  Frederick's  love  of  letters 
and  Napoleon's  traveling  library,  and  among  states- 
men we  think  of  Pitt's  sofa  with  its  shelf  of  thumbed 
classics,  and  of  Fox,  a  far  more  ardent  lover  of 
books,  exchanging  them  and  his  garden  for  the 
House  of  Commons,  almost  with  tears,  and  of 
Gladstone's  "Temple  of  Peace,"  and  surely,  even  if 
it  be  not  the  best  test,  it  is  the  happiest  way.  There 
is  little  vestige  of  happiness  in  the  life  of  Pamell ; 
.  there  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  happiness  in  the  life 
of  any  statesman ;  but  no  one  who  knew  him  could 
think  Mr.  Gladstone  other  than  happy,  and  one  of 
the  main  sources  of  his  happiness  was  his  bookish- 
ness. We  may,  indeed,  say  more  than  that,  we  may 
say  that,  whereas  in  his  case  the  mind  absorbs  and 
uses  the  books  and  the  books  do  not  cloud  and  em- 
barrass the  mind,  the  purpose  of  the  statesman  and 
the  eloquence  of  the  orator  gather  color  and  force 
from  books,  as  a  river  takes  the  hues  and  gathers 
up  the  springs  of  the  regions  it  traverses.  But  even 
here  I  must  guard  myself  once  more.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  a  prodigy,  and  no  rule  deduced  from  his 
life  can  be  absolute  for  others,  and  so  I  leave  you 
to  form  your  judgment  for  yourselves,  by  the  light 
of  your  own  reason,  by  the  guidance  of  your  in- 
stinct, for,  in  truth,  all  ends  in  that ;  all  the  lectures 
and  addresses,  inaugural  or  otherwise,  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Institution,  or  any  other  institution, 
athenaeum,  or  college,  can  only  help  you  to  form 
your  own  judgment  and  to  rely  on  yourselves. 
Read  books  like  Gladstone,  or  disdain  books  like 
Pamell — as  to  that  you  must  judge  for  yourselves. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  success  in  public  life. 
What  suits  one  will  not  suit  another ;  but  of  this,  at 
least,  I  am  sure — ^that,  putting  politics  and  success 
equally  out  of  the  question,  if  a  man  wants  to  de- 
velop his  faculties  to  the  utmost  advantage,  and  to 
combine  the  greatest  amount  of  work  with  the 
greatest  amount  of  happiness,  he  cannot  do  better 
than  imitate,  so  far  as  he  is  able,  the  methods  <rf 
study,  the  economy  of  time,  and  the  regularity  of 
life  practiced  by  my  illustrious  predecessor  in  the 
presidency  of  the  Philosophical  Institution. 
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Famous  Manuscripts. 

From  "Books  in  Manuscript,"  by  Falconer  Madan. 

Here  are  short  descriptions  of  a  few  of  the  famous 
manuscripts  which  have  come  down  to  us,  arranged 
in  order  of  date.  Most  of  our  examples  are  taken 
from  manuscripts  still  preserved  in  the  British  Isles. 
Their  vicissitudes  and  present  state  illustrate  the 
dangers  which  have  attended  the  precarious  passage 
of  these  treasures  across  the  ocean  of  time,  and 
many  bear  traces  of  fights,  of  fire,  and  of  shipwreck, 
in  their  voyage. 

B.  c.  4000. 

The  oldest  writing  in  the  world,  on  stone,  wood, 
papyrus,  or  parchment,  is  probably  a  monument, 
with  an  inscription  in  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  pre- 
served in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford.  It  is 
the  cornice  over  the  false  door  of  a  tomb,  the  frame 
of  the  doorway  being  still  in  existence  in  the  Boulak 
Museum  at  Cairo,  while  the  only  piece  which  bears 
an  inscription  was  presented  by  Dr.  Huntington  to 
the  University  in  1683.  On  one  side  is  a  seated 
figure  representing  Shera,  a  priest  of  Send ;  on  the 
other,  another  seated  figure  of  a  female.  Between 
them  is  a  table,  and  on  it  and  below  it  offerings 
made  to  Send.  This  Send  was  a  king  of  the  second 
dynasty ;  and  even  if  we  allow  his  cult  to  have  con- 
tinued for  1000  years,  the  date  of  the  stone  will  still 
have  to  be  assigned  to  about  4000  B.  C.  The  as- 
tonishing thing  is,  that  even  in  this  remote  antiquity 
the  inscription  (the  important  part  of  which  runs 
along  the  upper  part)  exhibits,  not  only  ideographic 
writing  or  only  syllabic,  but  actually  alphabetical ! 
The  cartouche  bearing  the  name  of  the  king  is 


written  alphabetically  thus: 


It  adds 


to  the  interest  of  this  venerable  monument  that 
Egyptian  Hieroglyphics  are  in  the  direct  line  of  the 
ancestry  of  our  alphabet. 

B.    C.    2500. 

The  oldest  piece  of  literary  composition  known, 
and  the  oldest  book  in  existence,  are  to  be  found  in 
the  celebrated  Papyrus  Prisse,  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris.  It  consists  of  eighteen  pages  in  Egyptian 
Hieratic  writing,  ascribed  to  about  the  year  B.  C. 
2500.  But  the  treatise  it  contains  claims  to  have 
been  composed  as  long  ago  as  about  B.  C.  3350. 
Curiously  enough,  these  first  fruits  of  the  juvenius 
mundii  are  a  treatise  on  how  to  behave  wisely,  the 
moralizings  of  an  aged  sage,  a  laudator  temporis 
acti.  The  early  narratives  embedded  in  the  Book 
of  Genesis  may  be  of  equal  antiquity,  but  materials 
for  satisfactorily  dating  them  are  at  present  wholly 
wanting. 


B.  c,  280-70. 

It  could  not  well  have  been  foreseen  on  general 
ground  that  the  oldest  Greek  writing  (not  inscrip- 
tion) preserved  to  us  would  be  a  curse  I  On  a 
papyrus  at  Vienna,  written  in  uncial  characters,  and 
assigned  to  the  early  part  of  the  third  century  B.  C, 
is  found  a  prayer  of  one  Artemisia,  calling  down 
vengeance  on  the  father  of  her  dead  child  for  desert- 
ing her  without  supplying  even  the  means  with 
which  to  bury  the  infant.  This  might  seem  almost 
a  chapter  from  a  nineteenth  century  novel,  were  it 
not  that  the  ancient  Greek  attributed  such  age-long 
consequences  to  neglect  of  burial,  that  there  is  a 
stronger  emotion  in  the  scene  than  even  we  could 

feel. 

<  ^    ... 

A-.  i>-.  55- 

One  of  the  most  ordinary  and  prosaic  incidents  of 
life,  described  on  no  more  durable  substance  than 
wax,  is  the  subject  of  the  Latin  document  which  has 
most  successfully  defied  the  influence  of  time.  A 
wax  tablet  containing  the  record  of  a  payment  made 
to  Umbricia  Januaria,  scratched  with  a  stilus  in 
cursive  letters,  now  in  the  National  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  found  at  Pompeii  in  1875,  is  clearly 
dated  A.  D.  55,  and  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
known  Latin  documents  written  by  hand. 

BBPORB  A.    D.    79. 

Every  reader  of  Pliny's  "Epistles"  remembers 
the  graphic  description  of  the  "Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii" ;  how  his  uncle,  the  elder  Pliny,  was  in  com- 
mand of  a  fleet  at  Misenum  when  his  attention  was 
called  to  a  column  of  thick  smoke  and  vapour  ris- 
ing from  Vesuvius;  how  he  put  to  shore  in  order 
to  observe  the  phenomenon,  and,  after  being 
driven  from  the  house  where  he  was  staying  by  the 
showers  of  ashes,  succumbed  at  last  on  the  sea- 
shore, suflPocated  by  sulphurous  fumes.  The 
showers  of  ashes  and  the  streams  of  lava  which 
overcame  the  elder  Pliny  poured  into  the  houses  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  filling  the  rooms,  and 
by  their  heat  reducing  the  papyrus  rolls  of  the 
private  libraries  there  to  black  and  desiccated 
lumps.  But  what  appeared  to  be  destruction  was 
really  the  condition  of  safety;  for  after  they  were 
dug  out  in  the  second  half  of  the  last  century,  it  was 
found  that,  by  the  most  delicate  treatment,  many  of 
them  could  be  given  consistency  enough  to  allow 
of  unrollment,  and  finally  of  decipherment.  For- 
tunately, facsimiles  were  carefully  taken  immedi- 
ately after  the  unrolling,  partly  under  the  Prince 
Regent's  auspices  in  1802-6;  and  it  is  now  found 
that  the  facsimiles  are  really  of  more  value  than  the 
originals,  which,  even  when  carefully  preserved,  can 
hardly  escape  decay  and  disintegration.  Out  of 
these  rolls  have  come  large  fragments  of  Philo- 
demus,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,   in   Greek,  and 
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some  Latin  fragments  of  poems ;  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  in  the  future  still  more,  and,  we  may  hope, 
more  interesting,  specimens  of  ancient  literature 
may  be  recovered. 

The  Cottonian  Genesis. 

In  its  original  state  this  celebrated  MS.  con- 
tained 165  quarto  leaves,  bearing  the  text  of  Genesis 
in  Greek,  written  in  uncials,  with  250  miniature 
paintings.  It  was  probably  written  in  the  fourth 
century,  being  the  most  ancient  Greek  Septuagint 
MS.  in  existence,  but  is  now,  unfortunately,  a  mass 
of  blackened  fragments,  some  better  preserved  than 
others,  having  been  the  chief  victim  in  that  terrible 
fire,  so  often  referred  to  in  this  volume,  which  half 
ruined  the  Cottonian  Collection  in  1731.  We  have, 
however,  collations  of  the  text  made  before  the  fire, 
so  that  the  loss,  so  far  as  the  text  is  concerned,  is 
not  wholly  irreparable ;  but  the  very  size  of  the  let- 
ters was  altered  by  the  heat,  and  the  paintings  prac- 
tically destroyed. 

The  Codex  Senaiticus. 

The  story  of  the  discovery  of  this  famous  manu- 
script of  the  Bible  in  Greek,  the  oldest  existing  of 
all  the  New  Testament  codexes,  and  in  several 
points  the  most  interesting,  reads  like  a  romance. 
Constantine  Tischendorf,  the  well-known  editor  of 
the  Greek  Testament,  started  on  his  first  mission 
litUraire  in  April,  1844,  and  in  the  next  month 
found  himself  at  the  Convent  of  St.  Catherine,  at 
the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai.  There,  in  the  middle  of  the 
hall,  as  he  crossed  it,  he  saw  a  basket  full  of  old 
parchment  leaves  on  their  way  to  the  burning,  and 
was  told  that  two  baskets  had  already  gone  1  Look- 
ing at  the  leaves  more  closely,  he  perceived  that 
they  were  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  in  Greek, 
written  in  an  extremely  old  handwriting.  He  was 
allowed  to  take  away  forty-three  leaves ;  but  the  in- 
terest of  the  monks  was  aroused,  and  they  both 
stopped  the  burning,  and  also  refused  to  part  with 
any  more  of  the  precious  fragments.  Tischendorf 
departed,  deposited  the  forty-three  leaves  in  the 
Leipzig  Library,  and  edited  them  under  the  title  of 
the  Codex  Friderico-Augustanus,  in  compliment  to 
the  King  of  Saxony,  in  1846.  But  he  wisely  kept 
the  secret  of  their  provenance,  and  no  one  followed 
his  track  until  he  himself  went  on  a  second  quest 
to  the  monastery  in  1853.  In  that  year  he  could 
find  no  traces  whatever  of  the  remains  of  the  MS. 
except  a  few  fragments  of  Genesis,  and  returned 
unsuccessful  and  disheartened.  At  last,  he  once 
more  took  a  journey  to  the  monastery,  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Russian  Emperor,  who  was  popu- 
lar throughout  the  East  as  the  protector  of  the  Ori- 
ental Churches.  Nothing  could  he  find,  however; 
and  h«  had  ordered  his  Bedouins  to  get  ready  for 


departure,  when,  happening  to  have  taken  a  walk 
with  the  steward  of  the  house,  and  to  be  invited  into 
his  room,  in  the  course  of  conversation  the  steward 
said :  **I,  too,  have  read  a  Septuagint,'  and  pro- 
duced out  of  a  wrapper  of  red  cloth  "a  bulky  kind 
of  volume,"  which  turned  out  to  be  the  whole  of  the 
New  Testament,  with  the  Greek  text  of  the  Epistie 
of  Barnabas,  much  of  which  was  hitherto  unknown, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Old  Testament,  all  parts 
of  the  very  MS.  which  had  so  long  been  sought! 
In  a  careless  tone  Tischendorf  asked  if  he  might 
have  it  in  his  room  for  further  inspection,  and  that 
night  (February  4-5,  1859),  ^*  "seemed  impiety  to 
sleep."  By  the  next  morning  the  Epistle  of  Bar- 
nabas was  copied  out,  and  a  course  of  action  was 
settled.  Might  he  carry  the  volume  to  Cairo  to 
transcribe?  Yes;  if  the  Prior's  leave  were  obtained; 
but  unluckily  the  Prior  had  already  started  to  Cairo 
on  his  way  to  Constantinople.  By  the  activity  of 
Tischendorf  he  was  caught  up  at  Cairo,  gave  the 
requisite  permission,  and  a  Bedouin  was  sent  to  the 
convent,  and  returned  with  the  book  in  nine  days. 
On  the  24th  of  February,  Tischendorf  began  to 
transcribe  it ;  and  when  it  was  done,  conceived  the 
happy  idea  of  asking  for  the  volume  as  a  gift  for  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  Probably  this  was  the  only 
possible  plea  which  would  have  gained  the  main  ob- 
ject in  view,  and  even  as  it  was  there  was  great  de- 
lay ;  but  at  last,  on  the  28th  of  September,  the  gift 
was  formally  made,  and  the  MS.  soon  after  de- 
posited at  St.  Petersburg,  where  it  now  lies.  The 
age  of  this  MS.  is  supposed  to  be  not  later  than  A. 
D.  400,  and  has  been  the  subject  of  minute  inquiry 
in  consequence  of  the  curious  statement  of  Simoni- 
des  in  1862,  that  he  himself  had  found  it  on  Mount 
Athos  in  1839-40. 

« 

The  Book  of  Kells, 

a 

The  Book  of  Kells,  the  chief  treasure  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  so  called  from  having  been  long 
preserved  at  the  Monastery  of  Kells,  founded  by 
Columba  himself.  Stolen  from  thence,  it  eventually 
passed  into  Archbishop  Ussher's  hands,  and,  with 
other  parts  of  his  library,  to  Dublin.  The  volume 
contains  the  Four  Gospels  in  Latin,  ornamented 
with  extraordinary  freedom,  elaboration  and 
beauty.  Written  apparently  in  the  seventh  century, 
it  exhibits,  both  in  form  and  color,  all  the  signs  of 
the  full  development  and  maturity  of  the  Irish  style, 
and  must  of  necessity  have  been  preceded  by  several 
generations  of  artistic  workers,  who  founded  and 
improved  this  particular  school  of  art.  The  follow- 
ing words  of  Professor  Westwood,  who  first  drew 
attention  to  the  peculiar  excellencies  of  the  volume, 
will  justify  the  terms  made  use  of  above : 

"This  copy  of  the  Gospels,  traditionally  asserted 
to  have  belonged  to  Columba,  is  unquestionably  the 
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most  elaborately  execlited  MS.  of  early  art  now  in 
existence,  far  excelling,  in  the  gigantic  size  of  the 
letters  in  the  frontispieces  of  the  Gospel,  the  exces- 
sive minuteness  of  the  ornamental  details,  the 
number  of  its  decorations,  the  fineness  of  the  writ- 
ing, and  the  endless  variety  of  initial  capital  letters 
with  which  every  page  is  ornamented,  the  famous 
Gospels  of  Lindisfame  in  the  Cottonian  Library. 
But  this  MS.  is  still  more  valuable  on  account  of 
the  various  pictorial  representations  of  different 
scenes  in  the  life  of  our  Savior,  delineated  in  a  style 
totally  unlike  that   of   every  other   school." 


The  next  MS.  which  would  naturally  be  men- 
tioned is  the  Lindisfame  Gospels,  in  the  British 
Museum,  of  the  seventh  century;  but  as  being 
already  described  in  this  series  of  books,  it  is 
here  omitted,  so  as  relates  to  its  general  history  and 
description.  But  the  Lindisfame  Gospels  exhibit 
another  point  of  interest  quite  recently  discovered. 
Each  Gospel  is  preceded  by  a  list,  in  the  order  of 
the  Gospel  itself,  of  saints'  days,  feasts,  vigils,  etc., 
on  which  passages  from  that  Gospel  were  read ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  first  days  recorded  are  those  on  which 
passages  from  the  first  chapter  were  read,  and  so 
on.  In  1891  a  Benedictine  monk  observed  that  the 
lists  clearly  proved  that  the  liturgy  thus  sum- 
marized was  that  of  Naples,  and  was  of  extreme  in- 
terest, being  more  than  two  centuries  older  than  the 
oldest  known  Neapolitan  calendar.  But  how  was  it 
possible  for  an  early  calendar  of  Naples  to  appear 
in  a  Gospel  book  written  at  Lindisfame  in  the  sev- 
enth century?  The  answer  is  supplied  by  Bede, 
who,  in  describing  the  early  work  of  Theodore  of 
Tarsus,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  after  his  arrival 
in  England  in  668,  says  that  in  his  peregrination  of 
England  he  was  accompanied  by  one  Adrian,  for- 
merly abbot  of  a  monastery  near  Naples.  At  Lin- 
disfame the  archbishop  was  to  consecrate  St. 
Aidan's  new  cathedral,  and  there  can  be  no  reason- 
able doubt  that  the  abbot  brought  with  him  some 
volumes  from  his  own  abbey,  and  that  the  monks  of 
Holy  Island  took  the  opportunity  of  transcribing  for 
their  own  use  this  volume.  Curiously  enough  an- 
other less  famous  MS.,  also  in  the  British  Museum 
(in  the  Old  Royal  Collection),  is  found  to  have  the 
same  calendar  prefixed,  and  doubtless  was  written 
at  the  same  place  and  time.  Directly,  the  volumes 
lead  us  back  to  the  services  of  Naples  in  the  first 
half  of  the  seventh  century,  that  is  to  say,  of  the 
time  of  St.  Gregory ;  indirectly,  they  lead  to  some- 
thing still  more  striking.  Naples  is  not  far  from 
Rome ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  no  extant 
MSS.  carry  us  beyond  the  eighth  century  in  the 
quest  of  ancient  Roman  service  books,  the  real 
ys^lue  of  these  two  MSS.  becomes  clear.    They  pre- 


sent to  us  the  nearest  attainable  clue  to  the  most 
ancient  liturgical  ceremonies  of  Rome  itself. 

Alcuin's  Bible. 

The  connection  of  Alcuin  of  York  with  the 
literary  reforms  of  Charles  the  Great  has  been 
already  referred  to.  It  was  natural  that  the  head 
of  the  school  of  Tours  should  show  gratitude  to 
his  patron  on  so  great  an  occasion  as  the  coronation 
of  Charles  the  Great  as  Emperor  of  Rome  on 
Christmas  Day  in  A.  D.  800;  and  from  contem- 
porary sources  we  know  that  this  gratitude  took 
the  form  of  a  Latin  Bible  written  under  the  imme- 
diate superintendence  of  Alcuin,  and  with  a  text 
amended  by  himself. 

There  is  still  in  existence  a  Latin  Bible  directly 
ascribed  to  Alcuin  himself,  a  volume  bought  in 
1836  by  the  British  Museum,  which  sufficiently  an- 
swers to  the  required  age,  and,  indeed,  to  every- 
thing which  we  know  of  the  circumstances  of  the 
gift.  At  the  end  are  certain  verses  in  which  the 
writer's  name  is  given  as  Alcttinus  and  Albinus  (a 
not  infrequent  variety  of  the  former  name).  It  is  a 
splendid  volume,  both  in  size  and  from  the  four  full- 
page  illuminations  which,  with  other  smaller  paint- 
ings, adorn  the  text.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
similar  verses  are  found  in  another  Latin  Bible  now 
at  Rome,  so  that  the  claim  of  this  volume  to  be  the 
actual  gift  of  the  great  English  scholar  and  teacher 
to  the  Emperor  who  honored  him,  is  not  incon- 
testable, and  the  date  is  asserted  to  be  more  prob- 
ably forty  years  later  than  800. 

The  Old  English  Chronicle. 

The  chronological  Annals  of  England,  known 
familiarly  as  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle^  is  said  to 
be  the  finest  existing  record,  having  regard  to  its 
antiquity  and  detail,  of  the  early  history  of  a  nation. 
It  begins,  after  a  brief  preface,  with  Julius  Caesar's 
landing  in  England,  B.  C.  65 ;  and  though  at  first 
affording  notices  of  general  history,  soon  settles 
down  to  a  history  of  Britain  alone.  The  MSS.  we 
possess  of  it  are  extremely  interesting  in  their  dif- 
ferences, for  almost  every  one  contributes  local 
coloring  and  local  history  to  the  common  stock, 
and  each  carries  the  chronicle  proper  down  to  a  dif- 
ferent date.  Six  complete  MSS.  still  exist :  one  in 
the  splendid  library  bequeathed  by  Archbishop 
Parker  to  Corpus  Christi  Library  at  Cambridge, 
which  was  written  in  891  and  continued  to  1070, 
and  which,  having  been  first  at  Winchester,  was 
transferred  before  it  was  finally  completed  to  Christ 
Church,  Canterbury ;  a  second,  written  in  one  hand, 
and  ending  with  A.  D.  977,  now  in  the  British 
Museum  (Cotton  **Tiberius,"  A.  vi.),  but  formerly 
also  at  Canterbury,  and  noticeable  for  the  incorpor- 
ation (as  is  the  case  with  the  next  two  MSS.)  of  a 
Mercian  chronicle  for  the  years  902-924 ;  a  third,  an 
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Abingdon  chronicle,  written  in  one  hand  to  1046, 
and  continued  to  1066,  and  now  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum (Cotton  "Tiberius,"  B.  i.);  a  fourth  from 
Worcester,  embodying  some  Northumbrian  annals, 
written  in  1016,  with  additions  to  1079,  now  also  in 
the  National  Library  (Cotton  "Tiberius,"  B.  iv.); 
a  fifth,  given  by  Archbishop  Laud  to  the  Bodleian 
(Laud  "Misc.,"  636),  abounding  in  Peterborough 
history,  and  though  written  in  A.  D.  1122,  contin- 
ued in  Peterborough  Abbey  to  1154,  which  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  beyond  any  other ;  and  lastly, 
a  Canterbury  MS.  of  the  twelfth  century,  curious 
for  being  bilingual,  in  Saxon  and  Latin,  and  now 
in  the.  Museum  (Cotton  "Domitian,"  A.  viii.).  A 
seventh  was  burnt,  with  the  exception  of  three 
leaves,  in  the  fatal  fire  of  1731  (Cotton  "Otho,"  P.. 
xi.),  but  is  known  from  previous  editions,  and  ended 
in  A.  D.  looi ;  and  a  single  leaf  of  an  eighth  is 
known  in  yet  another  Cotton  MS.  ("Domitian,"  A. 
ix.).  This  wealth  of  material  gives  every  facility 
for  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Chronicle,  difficult 
as  it  is  to  determine  the  method  and  date  of  its  orig- 
inal formation.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Alfred  him- 
self ordered  its  compilation,  and  at  any  rate  it  was 
formed  after  Bede's  death  in  731,  and  before  895, 
when  Asser,  the  biographer  of  Alfred,  quotes  it. 

Beowulf. 

The  great  fire  of  1731,  which  caused  such  irrepa- 
rable damage  to  the  Cottonian  Library,  mutilated 
and  nearly-  deprived  us  for  ever  of  the  earliest  Eng- 
lish epic,  and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Wid- 
sith,  of  the  earliest  known  English  poem.  This  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Beowulf,  the  hero  whose 
combats  with  the  fiend  Grendel  and  with  a  dragon, 
and  his  death  from  his  wounds,  form  the  subject  of 
the  book.  The  scene  professes  to  be  laid  in  Den- 
mark, and  most  German  scholars  attribute  its  for- 
mation (out  of  older  materials)  to  about  the  year 
600 ;  but  the  latest  translator  of  Beowulf,  Professor 
Earle,  believes  that  the  object  of  the  book  was  to 
instruct  the  English  folk  of  the  time  of  Offa,  King 
of  Mercia,  in  the  true  education  and  feelings  of  a 
prince.  It  is  supposed,  therefore,  by  him  to  have 
been  written  in  the  eighth  century,  on  English  soil, 
though  it  has  survived  to  our  time  only  in  a  single 
MS.  of  about  the  date  1000,  of  which  the  first  notice 
of  any  kind  is  not  earlier  than  A.  D.  1705,  and  the 
first  printed  edition  that  of  Thorkelin  in  181 5. 

Caedmoru 

The  earliest  personal  name  in  the  history  of  Eng- 
lish literature  is  that  of  Caedmon,  the  cow-herd  of 
Whitby,  in  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 
Bede,  who  had  good  opportunities  for  knowing  the 
facts  about  him,  tells  of  how,  when  each  person 
after  supper  had  to  sing  a  song  to  his  harp,  and  the 
turn   came  to  him,   Caedmon  would   slink  out, 


ashamed  and  stupid,  rather  than  attempt  to  sing. 
But  in  a  dream  a  voice  said  to  him,  "Caedmon, 
sing,  sing  something  to  me;"  and  when  he  pleaded 
ignorance  and  incapacity,  and  inquired  what  he 
should  sing,  "Sing,"  said  the  voice,  "the  beginning 
of  created  things."  Then  Caedmon  broke  out  into 
impromptu  song;  and  when  the  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  Hilda,  the  foundress  and  first  Abbess  of 
Whitby,  she  caused  him  to  be  educated,  and  exer- 
cise his  gift  of  song  as  a  monk.  A  few  of  his  actual 
words  seem  to  be  preserved  to  us  by  Bede ;  but  one 
MS.,  preserved  in  the  Bodleian,  has  long  been  sup- 
posed to  contain,  in  a  modified  form,  a  large  part  of 
the  poems  of  Caedmon.  The  name  of  the  poet  does 
not  occur,  but  the  contents  agree  fairly  closely  with 
what  we  know  from  Bede  were  the  subjects  of  our 
first  English  poet's  songs.  These  are,  of  course,  all 
religious,  consisting  of  metrical  paraphrases  of  Gen- 
esis, Exodus  and  parts  of  Daniel,  with  descriptions 
of  scenes  in  Christ's  life  and  of  the  day  of  judgment. 
Modern  critics  are  disposed  to  deny  and  connection 
between  these  West  Saxon  poems  and  the  Nor- 
thumbrian songs  of  Caedmon,  but  it  is  still  at  least 
possible  that  this  M  S.,  written  like  that  of  Beowulf 
about  1000,  contains  a  substratum  and,  as  the  writer 
in  the  "Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  is  ^will- 
ing to  admit,  some  whole  passages  from  the  poet 
himself.  Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  the 
MS.  is  the  drawings,  chiefly  in  outline,  with  slight 
colouring,  with  which  it  abounds.  They  are  of  gen- 
uine Old  English  character,  and  are  valuable,  not 
for  their  fidelity  to  the  subject  to  be  elucidated,  but 
for  the  evidences  they  afford  of  contemporary  Eng- 
lish life.  Thus,  when  the  ark  is  to  be  delineated,  the 
artist  racks  his  brain  to  think  of  the  largest  ship 
which  he  has  ever  seen,  and  presents  us  with  a  pic- 
ture of  a  Danish  war  galley,  with  carved  figurehead, 
the  side  paddle  used  for  steering,  and  many  of  the 
details  of  the  Viking  ship  discovered  in  Norway  a 
few  years  ago.  On  the  deck  of  this  he  places  a  large 
box  to  contain  the  animals.  So,  too,  the  architec- 
tural details  of  some  buildings  here  drawn  are  of 
value  for  determining  the  style  of  church  building 
of  that  period. 

St.  Margaret* s  Gospel  Book. 

The  figure  of  St.  Margaret,  Queen  of  Scotland, 
'is  perhaps  the  most  striking  in  the  early  history  of 
that  kingdom.  Having  regard  to  the  rough  times 
of  the  eleventh  century,  and.  her  immense  personal 
influence,  we  may  say  that  she  did  more  to  refine 
and  civilize  a  nation  than  any  queen  before  or  after 
her.  No  wonder  that  the  Scotch  cherish  her  mem- 
ory with  especial  reverence,  and  that  her  oratory  in 
Edinburgh  Castle  is  to  them  one  of  the  most  vener- 
ated relics  of  the  past.  Grand-daughter  of  Edmund 
Ironside,  sister  of  Edgar  the  Atheling,  and  motho* 
of  the  wife  of  Henr>'^  I.,  she  is  in  the  direct  line  by 
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which  our  present  Queen  traces  her  descent  from 
the  English  kings  before  the  Conquest.  Margaret 
fled  before  the  Conqueror  to  Scotland,  and  sought 
refuge  in  the  court  of  Malcolm  Canmore,  King  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  about  A.  D.  1070,  married  her. 
For  details  of  her  character  and  life  from  this  period 
till  her  death  in  1093,  no  better  account  can  be 
wished  than  her  Life  written  by  one  who  knew  her 
intimately,  printed  in  the  Botandist  Acta  Sanctorum 
and  elsewhere,  and  issued  in  English  by  Father 
William  Forbes-Leith  (2nd  ed.,  London,  1889). 
The  discovery  of  her  most  treasured  volume,  which 
she  must  often  have  used,  as  foundress,  within  the 
splendid  choir  of  Dunfermline  Abbey,  has  pre- 
served, it  may  be  hoped,  to  all  time  a  volume,  small 
indeed  in  size,  but  of  the  deepest  interest  alike  to 
the  antiquary,  the  Church  historian,  and  the  litur- 
giologist. 

Six  years  ago  a  little  octavo  volume  in  worn 
brown  binding  stood  on  the  shelves  of  a  small  parish 
library  in  Suffolk,  but  was  turned  out  and  offered  at 
the  end  of  a  sale  at  Sotheby's,  presumably  as  being 
unreadable  to  country  folk,  and  capable  of  being 
turned  into  hard  cash  wherewith  a  few  works  of  fic- 
tion might  be  purchased.  The  contempt  for  it  thus 
displayed  was  apparently  shared  by  the  cataloguer, 
who  described  it  as  "Latin  Gospels  of  the  Four- 
teenth Century,  with  English  Illuminations."  For 
the  sum  of  £6  it  passed  into  the  Bodleian  Library, 
and  came  to  be  catalogued  as  an  ordinary  accession. 
It  was  noticed  that  the  writing  was  of  the  eleventh 
century,  and  that  the  illuminations  were  valuable 
specimens  of  old  English  work  of  the  same  cen- 
tury, comprising  figures  of  the  four  evangelists  of 
the  Byzantine  type,  which  was  common  in  the  west 
of  Europe ;  the  drapery,  however,  colouring  and  ac- 
cessories were  purely  English.  The  book  itself  was 
seen  not  to  be  the  complete  Gospels,  but  such  por- 
tions as  were  used  in  the  service  of  the  Mass  at  dif- 
ferent times  of  the  year.  Further,  it  was  observed 
that  a  poem  in  Latin  hexameters  had  been  written, 
apparently  before  the  end  of  the  same  century,  on  a 
fly-leaf  of  the  volume,  which  began  by  thanking 
Christ  for  "displaying  miracles  to  us  in  our  own 
days,"  and  went  on  to  describe  how  this  very  vol- 
itme  had  been  carried  in  the  folds  of  a  priest's  robe 
to  a  trysting-  place,  in  order  that  a  binding  oath 
might  be  taken  on  it ;  but  that  unfortunately  it  had 
been  dropped,  without  the  priest  observing  it,  into  a 
stream,  and  given  up  for  lost.  But  a  soldier  of  the 
party  at  last  discovered  it,  plunged  head  first  into 
the  river,  and  brought  it  up.  To  every  one's  intense 
surprise,  the  beautiful  volume  was  entirely  unin- 
jured, "except  two  leaves,  which  you  see  at  each 
end,  in  which  a  slight  contraction  appears  from  the 
effect  of  the  water,  which  testify  the  work  of  Christ 
in  protecting  the  sacred  volume.  That  this  work 
might  appear  to  us  still  more  miraculous,  the  wave 


washed  from  the  middle  of  the  book  a  leaf  of  silk. 
May  the  King  and  pious  Queen  be  saved  for  ever, 
whose  book  was  but  now  saved  from  the  waves!" 
The  silk  was,  no  doubt,  pieces  placed  loosely  in  the 
book  to  preserve  the  illuminations  from  contact 
with  the  page  opposite ;  and,  sure  enough,  a  leaf  at 
each  end  of  the  book  showed  unmistakeable  crink- 
ling from  immersion  in  water.  But  who  were  the 
King  and  Queen?  By  a  curious  accident  connected 
with  the  name  of  Margaret,  a  lady  to  whom  this 
story  was  told  remembered  a  similar  incident  in 
Forbes-Leith's  "Life  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland," 
and  the  mystery  was  solved.  There  in  the  Life  is  a 
passage  in  prose  beginning :  "She  hiad  a  book  of  the 
Gospels  beautifully  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  and  ornamented  with  the  figures  of  the  four 
evangelists,  painted  and  gilt.  .  .  .  She  had  always 
felt  a  particular  attachment  for  this  book,  more  so 
than  for  any  of  the  others  which  she  usually  read." 
Then  follows  a  story  almost  identical  with  the  one 
given  above,  with  some  variant  but  not  discrepant 
details.  It,  too,  mentions  the  pieces  of  silk  and  the 
contraction  on  certain  leaves,  and  adds  that  it  was 
fouhd  lying  open  at  the  bottom  of  the  river.  If  any- 
thing could  add  to  the  interest  of  the  volume,  it  is 
that  in  the  same  Life  we  read  of  the  King,  that  "al- 
though he  could  not  read,  he  would  turn  over  and 
examine  books  which  the  Queen  used  either  for  her 
devotions  or  her  study ;  and  whenever  he  heard  her 
express  any  especial  liking  for  a  particular  book,  he 
also  would  look  at  it  with  special  interest,  kissing  it, 
and  often  taking  it  into  his  hands." 

A  Royal  Psalter, 

The  fortunes  of  MSS.  are  well  illustrated  by  a 
MS.  now  in  Exeter  College  Library  at  Oxford.  It 
is  a  Latin  Psalter,  followed,  as  usual,  by  canticles,  a 
litany  and  prayers,  beautifully  illuminated  in  Eng- 
lish style,  and  from  the  joint  occurrence  of  the 
Royal  arms  and  those  of  Bohun,  and  the  occurrence 
of  the  name  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Here- 
ford (d.  1361),  grandson  of  Edward  I.,  whose  grand- 
niece  was  married  to  Henry  IV.  in  1380.  Through 
her  it  passed  into  the  Royal  Library ;  but  seems  spe- 
cially to  have  belonged  to  the  Queens,  for  both 
Elizabeth  of  York  and  Katherine  of  Arragon  have 
written  their  names.  In  the  calendar  are  obits  o' 
the  Royal  family  up  to  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  no  doubt  it  passed  to  Elizabeth.  She  seems  to 
have  parted  with  it  to  Sir  William  Petre,  the  re- 
founder  of  Exeter  College,  to  which  he  presented  it. 
Thus  it  happens  that  the  successive  possession  of 
the  Tudor  sovereigns,  and  the  only  original  author- 
ity for  the  date  of  the  birth  of  the  founder  of  the 
Tudor  dynasty  (Jan.  28,  'Hie  natus  est  rex  Hen- 
ricus  vijus,"  145  5-6),  has  dropped  into  a  quiet  col- 
lege library. 
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The  foregoing  are  a  selection,  as  numerous  as  the 
scale  of  the  present  work  would  allow,  of  the  best 
known  MSS.  of  great  libraries ;  but  even  though  the 
volumes  described  are  nearly  all  within  the  British 
Isles,  the  list  is  very  far  from  exhausted.  No  place 
has  been  found  for  the  splendid  Hiberno-Saxon 
MSS.  other  than  the  Book  of  Kells  and  the  Lindis- 
farne  Gospels,  such  as  the  Chad  Gospels  at  Lich- 
field, the  Gospels  of  M'Duman  at  Lambeth,  and 
several  more ;  for  the  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethewold 
(see  p.  89) ;  for  the  original  Magna  Charta  bond  in 
the  British  Museum;  for  the  Paston  Letters,  an 
unique  example  of  English  domestic  correspond- 
ence from  1422  to  1509;  or  for  the  Syriac  version  of 
Genesis  and  Exodus,  dated  A.  D.  775,  and  believed 
to  be  the  earliest  dated  MS.  extant  of  any  entire 
book  of  the  Scriptures ;  or  for  the  treasures  of  for- 
eign libraries.  But,  indeed,  to  give  an  account  of 
such  MS.  as  suggest  themselves  as  famous,  would 
require  a  volume  of  itself,  and  turn  a  manual  like 
the  present  into  a  catalogue. 


Early  Issues  of  The  Waverley  Novels. 

This  is  rather  interesing  matter,  from  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earliest  editions  and  the  exceptional  ar- 
tistic grace  with  which  they  are  designed.  Modem 
editions  of  Scott,  as  well  as  of  Dickens  and  Thack- 
eray, can  never  offer  the  easy  spontaneousness  of 
the  old  ones.  The  shape  was  directed  by  "the  form 
and  pressure"  of  the  author  himself ;  while  the  re- 
productions of  our  day  always  have  an  artificial  air, 
and  do  not  belong  to  the  old  period.  What,  for  in- 
stance, could  be  more  "heartless"  (Elia's  term)  than 
the  library  set  of  Thackeray's  stories,  with  its  pale, 
feeble-looking  print?  I  do  not  know  any  better  ad- 
dition to  the  pleasure  of  the  "Waverleys"  than  to 
read  them  in  the  actual  original  editions,  all  more 
or  less  finely  printed  and  "designed"  by  the  worthy 
Ballantyne.  The  feeling  of  reading  in  these  "origi- 
nal" editions  is  hard  to  analyze,  and  may  be  thought 
fanciful  enough.  But  it  is  based  on  the  idea  that 
the  book  was  the  one  that  had  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  author  himself,  of  which  the  proofs  had 
been  set  right  by  him,  and  which  was  generally  ac- 
ceptable to  him.  The  old  type,  the  old  paper,  bind- 
ing, etc.,  are  of  his  era,  and  in  harmqny  with  his 
style.  These  very  volumes  had  been  thumbed  by 
rapturous  admirers,  who  had  contended  for  them, 
and  who  guessed  at  the  Great  Unknown.  There  is 
something,  by  the  way,  enticing,  and  correct  also, 
in  the  simple,  marbled  yellow,  half-bound  "jackets" 
of  Scott's  works.  They  are  simple  and  yet  effective 
in  this  garb.  "The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather"  are 
nearly  always  found  thus  dressed. 

We  look  with  interest  on  "Waverley,"  which,  in 
its  eighth  edition,  is  now  open  before  me.    It  is  a 


good,  well-printed,  business-like  piece  of  work.  The 
paper  is  a  little  tinged  with  age,  each  page  having 
twenty-four  lines,  the  printing  rather  "rough,"  but 
bold.  The  first  edition  is  very  rare  and  priced  high 
— ^at  some  eight  or  ten  pounds.  Yet  all  the  rest — 
the  whole  set,  in  fact — ^may  be  had  for  three  pounds 
or  so — minus,  of  course,  the  first  "Waverley."  For 
the  first  issue,  in  three  volumes,  the  type  was  appar- 
ently "kept  standing";  for  there  were  numbers  of 
editions,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth,  which  did 
not  differ.  At  first  merely  the  head  of  the  story  was 
used  as  a  headline;  in  two  or  three  instances  the 
headline  was  the  subject  of  the  chapter.  Gradually, 
however,  the  good  bold  fashion  of  printing  was  put 
aside,  and  in  the  later  works,  "Kenilworth,"  "The 
Pirate,"  and  others,  a  type  much  smaller  and  less 
dignified  >yas  used,  and  a  longer  line  and  larger  page 
were  adopted,  with  a  rather  poor  type.  Some  were 
printed  in  octavo,  and  then  there  was  a  reversion  to 
the  "twelves." 

One  is  astonished  to  note  how  small  these  vol- 
umes were  as  compared  to  the  modem,  full-blown, 
three-volume  novel.  They  were  very  handy,  but 
gradually  grew  year  by  year.  There  has  been  a 
complete  change  in  the  format  of  novels.  When 
Scott  began  his  series  it  was  simply  a  handy  pocket 
volume,  which  the  reader  could  take  about  with 
him.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  Miss  Austen's  works, 
first  editions  all,  and  they  are  of  this  small  size,  each 
page  containing  not  more  than  twenty  lines  or  200 
words.  By  the  fifties  the  novel  had  grown  into  a 
large  octavo  size,  each  page  containing  over  300 
words.  It  would  be  interesting  to  discuss  the 
causes  of  this  development,  but  I  have  not  space 
here. 

The  fashion  now  is — and  has  been — ^in  the  case  of 
a  popular  story  by  a  writer  such  as  Boz  to  multiply 
impressions  of  the  same  text  according  to  demand. 
The  type  is  moulded  and  kept  standing.  Every 
copy  is  the  same  until  the  time  arrives  for  cheaper 
or  more  convenient  forms.  But  in  Scott's  case  his 
publishers  were  constantly  devising  various  forms 
and  editions,  so  as  to  suit  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
purchasers.  These  were  made  as  attractive  as  pos- 
sible and  after  different  patterns. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  and  stately  editions, 
which  is  very  rare  (I  have  only  seen  three  copies : 
one  in  the  United  Service  Library,  another  at 
Messrs.  Bumpus's,  and  a  third  in  my  own  collec- 
tion), is  the  first  collected  series,  issued  in  1820.  It 
consists  of  tall  octavos  in  bright  black  type,  and  so 
arranged  that  each  story  shall  fill  two  volumes. 
Bach  title-page  is  engraved  on  steel  with  a  pretty 
topographical  vignette,  the  effect  of  which  is  quaint- 
ly old-fashioned.  Bound  in  Russia,  they  make  an 
artistic  series.  Reading  the  open,  well-displayed 
sentences,  you  take  in  the  meaning  with  due  delib- 
eration.  This  fine,  dignified  set  is  divided  into  some 
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capriciously  chosen  categories,  which  seem  to  over- 
lap each  other  and  excite  some  curious  question- 
ings. There  are:  (i)  "Novels  and  Tales"  (how 
distinguish  a  tale  from  a  novel?);  (2)  "Historical 
Romances"  is  distinct  enough ;  but  then  we  come  to 
(3)  "Novels  and  Romances ;"  and  finally  (4)  "Tales 
and  Romances."  This  is  a  very  incomplete  and  ar- 
bitrary division.  They  fill  forty-one  volumes,  and 
were  issued  from  1820  to  1833.  Later  the  prose 
writings  were  added  "to  match." 

When  we  contrast  the  modem  library  edition, 
such  as  Ms^caulay's  "Essays"  or  "History,"  with 
these  handsome,  well-balanced  tomes,  we  see  at 
once  how  much  we  have  lost  in  the  art  of  properly 
designing  a  volume.  From  the  bulkiness  and  quan- 
tity of  pages  in  these  latter  all  proportion  is  lost. 
They  are  too  thick  for  their  size.  Lying  flat  on  the 
table  they  seem  to  have  the  lines  of  a  box. 

An  edition  that  is  scarcely  known  is  what  might 
be  called  the  miniature  one,  in  i8mo.  A  more 
charming  and  attractive  set  it  would  be  impossible 
to  desire.  It  runs  to  forty-one  volumes,  printed  in 
fine  small  t}'pe,  but  so  black  and  brilliant,  and  the 
paper  so  fine,  that  it  can  be  read  with  perfect  ease. 
It  was  issued  in  the  original  publisher's  binding, 
dark  blue  leather,  stamped  in  a  raised  artistic  pat- 
tern, gilt-edged,  and  beautifully  lettered  on  the 
back.  This  gilding  seems  a  lost  art  now.  A  whole 
new  set  of  charming  steel  plates,  on  a  reduced  scale, 
was  prepared  for  this  edition,  after  designs  by  Les- 
lie and  others,  with  dainty  little  topographical  vig- 
nettes, mostly  by  Heath.  The  title  page  was  always 
engraved  on  steel.  Of  this  choice  little  set  I  have 
never  seen  but  two  or  three  copies  in  the  catalogues. 

Booksellers  are  fond  of  advertising  "the  author's" 
favorite  edition,  that  is,  "the  forty-eight  volume 
set,"  which,  enriched  with  the  author's  prefaces, 
notes  and  corrections,  was  naturally  in  favor.  The 
beautiful  plates  by  Turner,  Leslie  and  others  always 
seem  to  be  specially  appropriate,  much  as  Phiz's 
plates  are  to  "Pickwick."  There  is  a  dreaminess 
and  poetry  about  them,  without  any  of  the  vulgar, 
everv-dav  realism  which  is  found  in  modern  illus- 
trations.  We  associate  them  permanently  with  the 
novels.  Great  efforts  were  made,  in  the  way  of 
print,  paper  and  execution,  to  lend  perfection  to  the 
set.  A  fine  set  is  made  by  adding  the  poetical 
(twelve  volumes)  and  the  prose  works  (twenty-eight 
volumes).  These,  with  the  "Life"  (ten  volumes), 
make  ninety-eight  volumes.  It  may  be  said  that  of 
all  English  writers  Scott  has  received  the  homage  of 
most  artists  and  engravers.  It  is  almost  incredible 
how  long  the  list  is.  It  includes  Roberts,  R.  A., 
Turner,  R.  A.,  Westall,  R.  A.,  Smirke,  Corbould, 
Schetky,  Cook,  Stothard,  Finden,  Sir  W.  Allan,  C. 
R.  Leslie,  R.  A.,  Heath,  Nasmyth,  Cooper,  How- 
ard, Brockedon,  Wright,  Wilkie,  R.  A.,  Bonington, 
Landseer,  R.  A.,  Stephanoflf,  C.  Stanfield,  R.  A., 


Callcott,  R.  A.,  Prout,  Etty,  R.  A.,  Cattermole, 
Maclise,  R.  A.,  Harding,  Cruikshank,  and  some 
more.  This  is  an  astounding  gathering.  And  we 
may  wonder  how  it  was  that  Dickens,  to  the  full  as 
popular,  did  not  draw  such  a  following. 

There  is  another  foolscap  edition,  which  I  believe 
was  the  first  collected  edition,  and  is  of  the  same 
size  as  the  original  three-volume  form.  It  is  gar- 
nished with  title  pages  engraved  on  steel,  showing 
dainty  local  views.  I  have  some  of  these,  but  they 
are  not  mentioned  in  the  bibliographies. 

The  well-known,  much-vaunted  "Abbotsford  Edi- 
tion" has  a  sort  of  reputation  among  booksellers, 
and  figures  in  every  well-regulated  catalogue.  It 
appeared  in  1842-46,  and  in  most  cumbrous,  ill- 
designed  volumes — imperial  octavo  size,  the  lines 
of  immense  length,  running  across  the  page  instead 
of  being  in  double  columns.  A  vast  outlay  was  in- 
curred on  the  work,  and  the  very  acme  of  illustra- 
tions was  supposed  to  have  been  reached.  There 
were  120  steel  engravings,  and  nigh  2,000  wood- 
cuts!  The  result  is  a  hotch-potch  of  the  most  incon- 
gruous sort.  The  steel  plates — ^imperfect  things — 
are  discordant  with  the  woodcuts,  and  these  again 
are  discordant  with  each  other.  There  are  some 
finished  drawings,  full  of  grace  and  sentiment,  by 
W.  Harvey,  Williams,  and  others  of  that  school, 
mixed  up  with  which,  and  in  great  number,  are 
some  terribly  crude,  uncouth  scenes  from  the  story, 
rudely  and  ignorantly  done.  The  effect  is  shock- 
ing. Naturally,  the  work,  which  used  to  fetch  such 
a  price  as  sixteen  guineas,  has  gradually  fallen,  till 
now  it  can  be  procured  for  £6  or  so.  There  are 
only  too  few  of  Harvey's  drawings.  It  had  been 
far  better  to  have  given  him  the  whole  work;  it 
would  have  inspired  him,  for  he  was  exactly  suited 
to  illustrate  the  past,  having  a  sort  of  magic  ro- 
mance in  his  touch. 

Messrs.  Black  issued  an  edition  in  forty-eight  vol- 
umes, in  which  many  of  these  woodcuts  made  their 
reappearance,  but  of  course  they  were  hardly  suited 
to  so  small  a  page. 

The  edition  that  was  edited  and  prefaced  by  Mr, 
Andrew  Lang  was,  perhaps,  the  most  luxurious  and 
costly  of  the  modem  attempts.  The  publisher  was 
Mr.  Nimmo,  who  spared  nothing  to  do  honor  to 
the  work.  Paper,  print,  illustrations,  editing,  were 
all  of  the  best.  And  yet  the  result  is  something  un- 
interesting. There  is  a  lack  of  simple  feeling  and 
grace  about  the  whole.  The  illustrations  are  almost 
amusing  for  their  incongruousness.  The  artist  had 
little  power  of  throwing  himself  back  into  the  period 
he  could  not  do  so  if  he  would.  For  the  great  art- 
ists who  worked  for  Scott  were  under  a  glamour ; 
they  were  transported  back  to  the  old  days,  and 
this  feeling  inspired  their  pencil.  Hence  these  sym- 
pathetic living  scenes  drawn  by  Leslie  and  the  rest, 
which  quite  expressed  the  situations.    The  modern 
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was  all  at  sea.  He  knew  nothing  of  the  glamour; 
he  could  only  show  the  men  and  women  about  hiQi> 
and  whom  he  knew,  dressed  up  in  old-fashioped 
clothes.  This  sort  of  garnish  was  far  better  away» 
as  it  is  discordant.  It  is  the  same  with  another 
rival  edition,  the  "Dryburgh." 

An  unsatisfactory,,  but  well-meant  attempt  at  re- 
viving Sir  Walter's  personal  interest  or  glamour 
was  made  by  Messrs.  Constable,  the  firm  of  our 
day.  It  was  the  literal  reproduction — or  rather  im- 
itation of  "the  author's  favorite  edition."  The  type, 
order  of  lines,  etc.,  are  all  copied  exactly ;  the  pretty 
engravings,  vignettes,  etc.,  are  reproduced.  Never 
was  there  such  an  odd  result.  The  favorite  edition 
was  on  fine  stout  paper ;  this  is  on  thin  paper.  The 
plates  are  "processed,"  with  inferior  effect.  So  the 
whole  has  an  ihefiicient  air. 

Another  incongruity  was  Fisher's  edition,  illus- 
trated by  George  Cruikshank.  This  was  an  ex- 
traordinary bizarrerie,  and  the  effect  of  looking  at 
the  brilliant  George's  grotesques  in  company  with 
the  author's  romantic  strain  was  extraordinary.  It 
seemed  as  though  some  plates  of  "Pawkes"  or 
"Windsor  Castle"  had  slipped  in  by  accident.  There 
were  not,  however,  many  of  them. 

The  modem  editions  are  scarcely  worth  notice. 
They  are  mostly  of  an  artificial  cast,  made  up,  as  it 
were,  from  old  plates,  compounded  and  fashioned, 
but  nothing  spontaneous.  So  it  goes  on  with  the 
"Cabinet,"  "Illustrated,"  "People's,"  and  the  rest. 
There  was  a  rather  starved  edition,  meagerly  print- 
ed, one  novel  in  each  volume,  issued,  I  suppose, 
sixty  years  ago.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  there  is  a 
luxury  of  enjoyment  in  imbibing  these  matchless 
stories  from  the  old  original  jars. 

The  only  other  writer  that  I  can  call  to  mind 
whose  editions  were  treated  in  this  lavishly  artistic 
fashion  was  Byron.  Early  editions  of  the  poet,  is- 
sued by  Murray,  show  the  same  luxe  and  variety. 
Every  class  of  buyer  was  tempted.  There  was  first 
the  sumptuous  and  massive  quarto ;  then  the  crown 
octavos,  with  illustrations  by  Smirke,  Turner,  and 
others;  then  the  duodecimos.  As  you  look,  you 
scarcely  know  which  to  prefer.  Not  long  since  I 
carelessly  lost  a  chance  of  securing  all  Scott's 
"Poems,"  in  their  original  quarto  shape,  bound  in 
Russia,  for  25s,  and  a  right  royal  row  they  made. 

Phrcy  Fitzgerald,  in  Notes  and  Queries. 

* 

TRIOLET. 

The  epigram  it  seems  to  me 
Of  late  needs  shaking  np  a  bit. 
They  all  contain  some  jen  d'esprit. 
The  epigram  it  teems  to  me 
Should  boast  orignaUty. 
Hence  I  have  overpowered  wit. 
The  epigram  it  seems  to  me 
Of  late  needs  shaking  np  a  bit 

Harold  Hblmar,  in  Bachelor  Bo^k, 


Weeding  Out  The  Library 

A  good  many  persons  have  not  the  space  for  a 
large  library.  These  are  constantly  compelled  to 
keep  in  mind  their  necessities  in  reading  and  refer- 
ence, and  periodically  to  weed  out  the  works  which 
have  for  them  passed  their  day  of  interest  or  use- 
fulness. At  intervals,  as  infrequent  as  the  owner 
of  the  library  can  make  them,  the  person  sits  down 
before  the  shelves  containing  his  beloved  books  and 
says  to  himself:  "What  can  I  do  without?"  For 
libraries  will  grow,  and  each  book  at  the  time  of  its 
purchase  represents  a  distinctly  felt  want.  Indeed, 
the  owner  of  a  small  library  is  almost  always  one 
who  cannot  afford  to  indulge  in  luxuries  in  book 
buying,  but  must  meet  only  the  imperative  demand 
of  his  mind  or  his  work.  He  is  constantly  employ- 
ing a  process  of  rigorous  selection,  yet  the  time  al- 
ways comes  when  he  feels  that  a  postal  card  must 
be  sent  to  the  dealer  in  second-hand  works  and  the 
package  made  up  for  him  to  carry  off  to  the  dust 
and  obscurity  of  his  dingy  shop. 

It  would  be  idle  to  say  that  the  day  of  clearing  is 
not  one  of  many  pangs  to  the  book-lover.  It  goes 
without  saying  that  as  his  mind  expands  and  his 
taste  develops,  as  perhaps  the  nature  of  his  intel- 
lectual labors  changes  with  the  fleeting  years,  he 
will  find  that  the  books  he  purchased  as  necessi- 
ties years  ago  no  longer  seem  essential  to  his 
mental  or  aesthetic  well  being.  But  what  shall  he 
sell  ?  Perhaps  when  he  was  a  boy  and  reveled  in  the 
turgidity  of  high-colored  tales  he  bought  Herbert's 
"Roman  Traitor."  He  has  no  further  need  of  it. 
But  as  he  sits  down  before  his  shelves  and  says  to 
himself,  "I  can't  get  on  without  that,"  he  takes  it 
out  and  opens  the  pages.  "It  was  midnight  over 
Rome."  He  turns  backward  the  hands  of  life's 
clock,  and  in  a  moment  is  a  boy  again,  following 
the  wild  midnight  chase  of  Catiline  to  the  brutal 
murder  in  the  cemetery  near  the  Esquiline.  The 
splendid  image  of  Cicero  comes  before  his  mind 
once  more,  and  the  gaunt,  rigid  Cato  strides  before 
his  inner  eye  on  the  way  to  the  Senate.  Young 
Paulus  Arvina  makes  the  round  of  the  racecourse, 
equipped  with  a  heavier  armor  than  had  been  car- 
ried there  in  years.  No ;  it  must  not  be  that.  That 
book  is  hallowed  by  long  and  tender  associations. 

Next  perhaps  he  takes  down  Cooper's  "Water 
Witch."  Again  he  opens  the  pages.  Alderman 
Myndert  Van  Beverout  is  setting  out  across  New 
York  Bay  for  his  "Lust  in  Rust."  Suddenly  the 
romantic  figure  of  the  Skimmer  of  the  Seas  appears 
on  the  shore  and  hails  the  periag^a.  Who  could 
part  in  cold  blood  with  that  gallant  smuggler?  No; 
it  is  not  to  be  that  book.  Some  of  these  old  poets 
can  go  instead.  What  is  this?  Tom  Moore. 
Again  the  man  opens  the  book.  And  again  he  is 
lost  to  the  present.    Who  could  part  with  Julia? 
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And  the  roses  and  the  bulbuls  I    Must  they,  too,  go 
the  way  of  all  flesh  in  books?    Perish  the  thought! 

When  Time,  who  steals  our  years  away, 

Shall  steal  our  pleasures,  too, 
The  memory  of  the  past  will  stay. 

And  half  our  joys  renew. 

Sell  the  book  with  that  in  it,  and  staring  him  in 
the  face !  No,  he  cannot  do  that.  Reader,  do  you, 
perhaps,  see  the  moral  of  this  tale?  The  library- 
owner  who  thinks  of  weeding  out  the  books  he  does 
not  need  any  nfiore  must  not  open  them.  They  will 
reproachfully  look  him  in  the  eye  and  repeat  to  him 
the  words  that  he  loved  long  years  ago.  And  then 
he  is  a  lost  man.  For  he  will  not  have  the  heart  to 
part  with  these  old  friends. — New  York  Times. 
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Now  is  a  good  time  to  read  "Clarissa  Harlowe." 
When  the  magical  shifty  gale  of  literature  dies  away 
to  such  a  lull  that  our  sails  flap  idly,  swelled  by  no 
more  dynamic  breeze  than  "Richard  Carvel"  or 
"Janice  Meredith,"  those  who  have  leisure  for  read- 
ing will  do  well  to  tack  till  they  reach  the  full, 
steady  winds  blowing  fresh  from  the  bck)ks  of  other 
days. 

As  to  "Clarissa,"  it  is  of  course  objected  that  the 
day  for  reading  it  is  entirely  past.  Human  life  is 
said  to  be  too  short  for  an  undertaking  so  vast. 
Nothing  less  than  the  secular  leisures  of  a  Methu- 
selah, it  is  believed,  would  suflice  for  a  satisfactory 
perusal  of  the  twenty-five  hundred  pages  of  the 
standard  modem  edition. 

This  objection  has  some  weight.  Even  the 
bravest  heart  is  somewhat  appalled  at  the  thought 
of  devotion  to  a  single  object  for  a  length  of  time 
that  seems  incalculable.  Yet  mental  arithmetic, 
that  curse  of  modem  life,  may  occasionally  help  us 
a  little,  even  in  matters  of  art.  The  formidable  bulk 
of  Richardson's  masterpiece  sensibly  diminishes  if 
we  forget  the  five  volumes  of  the  modem  edition 
and  the  seven  or  eight  ancient  editions,  and  attempt 
to  reduce  it  to  the  form  in  which  novels  are  to-day 
commonly  issued.  In  this  form  it  does  not  so 
mightily  outweigh  either  of  the  two  books  just  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  true  that^  in  regard  to  at  least  one  of  these 
books,  serious  doubts  have  been  raised  as  to 
whether  any  one  has  actually  read  it.  I  myself  have 
tried.  I  have  a  friend  who  has  tried,  and  who,  fail- 
ing, as  I  have  failed,  to  finish  the  book,  made  careful 
inquiries  among  all  persons  whom  he  in  any  way 
heard  of  as  permanently  or  temporarily  in  posses- 
sion of  a  copy.  He  assures  me  that  he  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  among  the  five  hundred  thousand 
purchasers  and  th6  two  million  borrowers  of  the 
book  even  one  who  has  taken  no  short  cuts  and 
been  in  at  the  finish.    His  theory  is  that  these  books 


are  bought  but  not  read;  that  they  are  a  triumph 
not  much  of  the  art-  of  composition  as  of  the  art 
of  distribution ;  and  that  everybody  thinks  he  ought 
to  read  them,  because  he  thinks  everybody  but  he 
has  read  them. 

Courage,  we  see,  can  be  aided  by  a  proper  mode 
of  attack.  We  may,  for  instance,  say,  "I  will  count 
'Clarissa,'  not  as  one  book,  but  as  two."  This  seems 
a  legitimate  mode  of  encouragement.  Few  of  us, 
indeed,  are  under  any  obligation  to  read  a  certain 
number  of  books  in  a  certain  ntimber  of  hours ;  and 
it  is  hard  to  see  why  any  one  should  wish  a  good 
book  shorter  than  it  is,  unless  the  main  object  of 
reading  is  to  reach  as  soon  as  possible  the  end  of 
the  book.  When  you  wish  to  enjoy  a  forest  path- 
way, overarched  with  green  leaves  and  carpeted 
with  moss  and  flowers,  you  do  not  sigh  for  a  limited 
express  train  or  even  call  in  the  aid  of  the  freaky 
but  swift-tired  automobile. 

Yet  there  are  persons  who  read  for  a  record.  It 
is  they  who  have  bought  the  condensed  version  of 
Clarissa,  manufactured  and  sold  in  New  York.  It 
is  for  them  that  enterprising  publishers  have  pro- 
duced a  series  of  the  world's  masterpieces  reduced 
each  to  the  dimensions  of  a  Munsey  storyette  and 
incidentally  to  almost  equal  nullity. 

It  is  not  strange  that  the  charm  of  Clarissa  should 
vanish  in  such  a  process.  Literature,  whether  re- 
alistic or  romantic,  is  effective  because  of  its  appeal 
to  the  imagination,  and  it  makes  its  appeal  by 
means  of  its  form.  Stripped  to  the  nakedness  of 
mere  thought,  even  the  most  supreme  and  univers- 
ally recognized  work  of  genius  is  a  poor  shivering 
commonplace,  shriveled  and  dry  through  the  adtioh 
of  countless  centuries.  Ever  since  the  human  race 
began  to  think,  it  has  thought  about  human  life. 
We  need  hardly  expect  that  at  this  late  day  any  new 
or  significant  phase  will  be  discovered.  Certainly 
the  most  important  and  moving  truths  were  dis- 
covered and  phrased  ages  ago.  Genius  consists,  not 
in  adding  to  this  store  of  wisdom,  but  in  making 
once  more  vital  and  compulsive  for  us  aspects  and 
rdations  of  life  which;  just  because  of  their  im- 
portance, are  really  unknown  tiot  even  to  the  most 
ignorant  or  thoughtless. 

It  is  true  that  a  habit  of  reading  is  rapidly  de- 
veloping and  spreiading  which  goes  far  to  nullify  in 
literature  genius  and  all  that  it  accomplishes — a 
habit  that  reduces  to  a  common  level,  so  far  as  the 
reader  is  concerned,  vigorous  originality  and  drivel- 
ing mediocrity.  This  habit  consists  in  "getting  the 
general  run  of  l3i'e  thought."  It  develops  an  in- 
capacity to  recdve  any  communication  of  genius  in 
the  form  in  which  genius  conceived  it.  It  translates 
ori^nality  into  commonplace  and  the  creations  of 
the  finer  soul  into  the  stupid  little  images,  stamped 
by  custom  and  tradition  upon  the  minds  of  the  in- 
capable. 
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Books  like  the  "Antigone"  and  "OtheHo"  and 
"Clarissa  Harlowe"  wither  and  are  naught  when 
read  after  this  rate;  and  the  growth  of  such  a  habit 
is  the  one  serious  danger  that  threatens  to  make 
literary  immortality  a  flimsy  dream. 

If  read  at  all,  "Clarissa"  must  be  read,  not  for  the 
story,  but  for  the  manner  in  which  the  story  is  de- 
veloped— ^not  for  the  characters,  but  for  the  way  in 
which  the  characters  manifest  themselves. 

There  is  a  method  of  reading  by  which  it  is  pos- 
sible for  those  who  are  resolutely  determined  not 
to  read  the  whole  book  to  get  at  least  some  concep- 
tion of  its  vigor,  subtlety  and  variety  of  style,  some 
hint  of  the  charm  and  strength  of  Clarissa  herself, 
some  insight  into  the  brilliance,  ingenuity  and 
wickedness  of  Lovelace,  some  sense  of  the  vivacity 
of  the  lively  Miss  Howe.  This  method  consists  in 
beginning  with  the  second  volume  and  stopping 
with*  the  fourth.  And  it  may  safely  be  predicted 
that  whoever  adopts  it  will  voluntarily  read  the  two 
neglected  volumes.  It  is  possible,  indeed,  to  under- 
stand the  story  and  follow  sympathetically  the 
tragic  fortunes  of  its  principal  characters  without 
reading  the  first  five  hundred  pages.  But  after  all, 
these  chapters  are  not,  like  the  beginnings  of  Scott's 
novels,  chapters  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
case ;  they  are  merely  devoted  to  bringing  about  a 
situation  which  is  creditable  even  when  the  manner 
in  which  it  came  into  existence  is  not  followed  in 
detail. 

Murray  Rxnx>i«PH,  in  the  Bachelor  Book. 


Is  It  Possible  To  Tell  a  Good   Book  From 

a  Bad  One.* 

During  the  last  few  months  a  saying  of  Voltaire's 
has  been  sounding  uncomfortably  in  my  ears.  It 
occurs  in  one  of  his  amusing  letters  from  England. 
He  remarks :  **The  necessity  of  saying  something, 
the  perplexity  of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  a  desire 
of  being  witty  are  three  circumstances  which  alone 
are  capable  of  making  even  the  greatest  writer 
ridiculous."  A  hasty  assent  to  an  ill-considered  re- 
quest has  placed  me  where  I  am  to-night.  The 
popularity  of  Lord  Rosebery  has  filled  this  hall,  and 
I  feel  the  direful  necessity  of  saying  something, 
whilst,  at  the  same  time,  a  rigorously  conducted 
self-examination  has  made  plain  to  me  what  is  the 
perplexity  of  having  nothing  to  say.  As  for  the  de- 
sire of  being  witty,  there  was  a  time,  I  frankly  con- 
fess, when  I  was  consumed  by  it ;  I  am  so  no  longer. 
This  desire  of  being  witty,  sneered  at  as  it  always  is, 
has  in  most  cases  an  honorable  because  a  humane 
origin.    It  springs  from  pity  for  the  audience.    It  is 
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given  but  to  half  a  dozen  men  in  a  century  really 
to  teach  their  grown-up  contemporaries,  whilst  to 
inflame  them  by  oratory  is  happily  the  province  of  a 
very  few,  but  to  bore  them  well-nigh  to  extinction 
is  within  the  scope  of  most  men's  powers.  This  de- 
sire to  amuse  just  a  little  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be 
so  very  contemptible,  springing  as  it  does  from  the 
pity  that  is  akin  to  love.  But  now,  to  me  at  all 
events,  it  matters  not  to  whom  this  desire  is  related, 
or  by  whom  it  was  begot.  I  have  done  with  it. 
Ten  years  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  on  the 
political  platform  have  cured  me  of  a  weakness  I 
now  feel  to  be  unmanly ;  I  no  longer  pity  my  audi- 
ences ;  I  punish  them. 

Having  made  this  point  clear  I  pass  on. 

There  is  something  truly  audacious  in  my  talking 
to  Edinburgh  people  on  a  question  of  Taste ;  but  it 
is  not  only  an  audacious  but  an  eerie  thing  to  do.  I 
remember.  Lord  Rosebery,  how  you  were  affected, 
so  you  have  told  us,  the  first  time  you  addressed 
the  society  of  which  you  are  now  president,  by  the 
air  of  old-world  wisdom  that  hung  about  Lord 
Colonsay.  But,  at  all  events,  that  venerable  lawyer 
was  then  in  the  flesh.  To-night  I  seem  surrounded 
by  ghosts  in  wigs,  the  ghosts  of  Edinburgh  men 
all  famous  in  their  day,  some  famous  for  all  days, 
who  at  the  very  sound  of  the  word  Taste  uttered 
after  all  this  lapse  of  years  in  this  hall,  have  hurried 
hither  this  wet  and  stormy  night,  full  of  doubts  and 
suspicions,  to  hear  how  a  theme,  once  their  very 
own,  may  come  to  be  handled  by  a  stranger  at  the 
end  of  a  century  not  their  own. 

What  else  should  tempt  them  back  to  taste  our  air, 
Except  to  see  how  their  successors  fare? 

I  shall  say  nothing  to  offend  these  courtly  shades. 
I  am  far  too  much  in  doubt  about  the  Present,  too 
perturbed  about  the  Future,  to  be  otherwise  than 
profoundly  reverential  towards  the  past.  Besides, 
as  they  cannot  speak,  it  would  be  ill-bred  even  to 
poke  a  little  fun  at  them.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise. 
I  wish,  how  I  wish  that  Lord  Rosebery  could  now 
call  upon  Dr.  Blair  to  address  you — ^the  great  Dr. 
Blair,  whose  "Lectures  on  Taste"  may  still  be  had 
of  the  Edinburgh  second-hand  booksellers  for  a 
sum  it  would  be  ungenerous  to  state  in  figures. 
After  all,  the  best  books  are  the  cheapest.  Mr. 
Hume,  the  author  of  "Douglas,"  would,  I  dare  say, 
conquer  the  shyness  that  pursued  him  through  life 
and  say  a  few  words  in  response  to  a  call ;  "Jupiter" 
Carlyle  would  probably  prefer  to  reserve  till  supper 
time  (the  meal  when  mostly  truth  is  spoken)  his 
trenchant  criticisms.  It  would  be  honoring  the  oc- 
casion too  much  to  suppose  that  the  great  Adam 
Smith  would  care  to  attend,  or  a  greater  than  Adam 
Smith,  David  Hume,  a  man  who,  though  the 
twentieth  century  may  slip  his  collar,  has,  more 
than  any  other  single  thinker,  dominated  the  nine- 
teenth  from    its   tremendous   beginnings   to  its 
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somber  close.  David  Hume  is,  of  all  others,  the 
Edinburgh  man  I  should  most  like  to  hear  on  the 
"Standard  of  Taste."  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
years  have  gone  by  since  he  published  an  essay  on 
this  very  subject,  to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  minute. 

I  have  raised  the  subject  of  taste  and  a  standard 
of  taste  by  asking  the  question,  "Is  it  possible  to  tell 
a  good  book  from  a  bad  one?"  This  almost  in- 
volves an  affirmative  reply.  A  well-known  Noncon- 
formist divine  wrote  a  short  treatise  which  he  enti- 
tled "Is  It  Possible  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both 
Worlds?"  But  this  world,  at  all  events,  always  per- 
sisted (much  to  the  author's  annoyance)  in  calling 
the  book  "How  to  Make  the  Best  of  Both  Worlds," 
whilst  in  the  trade  the  volume  was  always  referred 
to  (curtly  enough)  as  "Binney's  Best." 

The  world  is  a  vulgar  place,  but  it  has  the  knack, 
a  vulgar  knack,  of  hitting  nails  on  the  head.  Un- 
less, in  the  opinion  of  the  author  it  was  impossible 
to  make  the  best  of  both  worlds  there  was  small 
probability  of  a  prosperous  Protestant  divine  asking 
the  question  at  all ;  and  in  the  same  way,  unless  I 
am  prepared  to  answer  my  own  query  with  a  blunt 
negative  and  to  sit  down,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
drop  a  hint  or  two  as  to  how  a  good  book  may  be 
known  from  a  bad  one. 

First — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  but  diffi- 
culty is  no  excuse.  Are  there  not  treatises  extant 
which  instruct  their  readers  how  to  tell  a  good  horse 
from  a  bad  one,  and  even,  so  overreaching  is  the 
ambition  of  man,  how  to  boil  a  potato?  both  feats 
of  great  skill  and  infrequent  accomplishment. 

Second — Not  only  is  the  task  difficult,  but  the  ne- 
cessity for  plastering  it  is  urgent.  The  matter  really 
presses. 

It  is,  I  know,  usual,  when  a  man  like  myself,  far 
gone  in  middle  life,  finds  himself  addressing  a  com- 
pany containing  many  young  people,  to  profess 
great  sorrow  for  his  own  plight  and  to  heap  con- 
gratulations on  the  youthful  portion  of  his  audience. 
I  am  in  no  mood  tonight  for  any  such  polite  foolery. 
When  I  think  of  the  ever-increasing  activity  of  the 
Press,  home,  foreign  and  colonial — ^the  rush  of 
money  into  the  magazine  market,  the  growth  of 
what  is  called  education,  the  extension  of  the  copy- 
right laws,  and  the  spread  of  what  Goethe  some- 
where calls  "the  noxious  mist,  the  dropping  poison 
of  self-culture" — ^so  far  from  congratulating  those 
of  you  who  are  likely  to  be  alive  fifty  years  hence, 
I  feel  far  more  disposed  to  offer  those  unlucky 
youths  and  maidens  my  sincerest  condolences  and 
to  reserve  all  my  congratulations  for  mysdf . 

The  output  of  books  is  astounding.  Their  num- 
bers destroy  their  reputation.  A  great  crowd  of 
books  is  as  destructive  of  the  literary  instinct,  which 
is  a  highly  delicate  thing,  as  is  a  London  evening 
party,  of  the  social  instinct.  Novd  succeeds  novd, 
speculative  treatise  speculative  treatise,  in  breath-. 


less  haste,  each  treading  upon  the  heds  of  its  prede- 
cessor and  followed  by  a  noisy  crowd  of  critics  bel- 
lowing and  shouting  praise  or  blame.  Newspaper 
paragraphs  about  the  books  that  are  to  be,  rub  the 
bloom  off  these  peaches  long  before  they  lie  upon 
our  tables.  The  other  day  I  read  this  announcement : 
"The  Memoir  of  Dr.  Berry,  of  Wolverhampton,  will 
bear  the  simple  title,  'Life  of  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Berry, 
D.  D.'  "  Heavens !  what  other  title  could  it  bear ! 
These  paragraphs  are  usually  inspired  by  the  pub- 
lisher, for  nowhere  is  competition  more  fierce  than 
among  publishers,  who  puff  their  own  productions 
and  extol  the  often  secret  charms  of  their  kept 
authors  with  an  impetuosity  almost  inddicate.  In 
the  wake  of  the  publisher  and  the  critic  there  sidles 
by  a  subtler  shape,  the  literary  interviewer,  one  of 
the  choicest  products  of  the  age,  who,  playing  with 
deft  fingers  on  that  most  responsive  of  all  instru- 
ments, human  vanity,  supplies  the  newspapers  with 
columns  of  confessions  taken  down  from  the  lips  of 
the  authors  themselves,  who  seem  to  be  glad  to  tell 
us  how  they  came  to  be  the  great  creatures  adver- 
tisement has  made  them,  how  their  first  books  got 
themsdves  written,  and  which  of  their-  creations 
they  themselves  love  the  best.  Let  us  never  be 
tempted  to  underrate  the  labors  of  the  interviewer. 
There  is  apt  to  be  far  more  of  that  delicious  com- 
pound, human  nature,  in  the  writings  of  the  inter- 
viewer than  in  the  works  of  the  interviewed.  If 
those  authors  only  knew  it,  by  far  the  most  inter- 
esting character  is  their  own. 

But  not  only  is  the  output  enormous,  and  what 
may  be  called  the  undergrowth  rank,  but  the  treat- 
ment is  too  frequently  crude.  Penmen,  as  book- 
writers  are  now  pleasingly  called,  are  too  apt  in 
their  haste  to  carry  their  goods  early  to  market,  to 
gobble  up  what  they  take  to  be  the  results  of  scien- 
tific investigation,  and,  stripping  them  bare  of  the 
conditions  and  qualifications  properly  bdonging  to 
scientific  methods,  to  present  them  to  the  world  as 
staple  truths,  fit  matter  for  aesthetic  treatment. 
There  is  something  half  comic,  half  tragic  in  the 
almost  headstrong  apprehension  of  half-bom  truths 
by  half-educated  minds.  Whilst  the  serious  investi- 
gator is  carefully  "sounding  his  dim  and  perilous 
way,"  making  good  his  ground  as  he  goes. 
Till  captive  science  yields  her  last  retreat, 
These  half-inspired  dabblers,  these  ready-reckoners, 
are  already  hawking  the  discovery  about  the  streets, 
making  it  the  motif  of  their  jejune  stage  plays  and 
the  text  of  their  blatant  discourses. 

To  stay  this  Niagara,  to  limit  this  output,  is,  of 
course,  impossible.  Nothing  can  stop  it.  Agricul- 
tural depression  did  not  hit  it.  Declining  trade 
never  affected  it.  It  confidently  anticipated  that  the 
millionaires  of  the  future  will  be  the  writers  of  really 
successful  shilling  shockers  and  farces  that  take  the 
town.    "Charley's  Aunt"  has  made  more  money 
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than  would  be  represented  by  the  entire  fortunes  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  Thackeray  and  Dickens  all  added 
together. 

Our  concern  to-night  is  with  none  of  these  fine 
folks.  At  the  feet  of  Genius  I  for  one  am  always 
ready  to  prostrate  myself.  Nothing  will  ever  induce 
me  to  quarrel  with  genius.  Without  it  there  would 
be  no  rapture  in  reading,  and  small  joy  in  life. 
Talent  must  be  a  very  delightful  thing  both  to  pos- 
sess and  to  exercise.  Learning  is  forever  honor- 
able ;  industry  is  always  respectable.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful impostor,  a  really  fraudulent  author,  to  live 
in  luxury  by  the  bad  taste  of  your  contemporaries, 
to  splash  with  the  mud  from  the  wheels  of  your  fast- 
driven  curricle  the  blind  Miltons  and  angry  Carlyles 
of  your  own  day  as  they  painfully  pedestrianize  the 
pavement  must  have  an  element  of  fun  about  it — 
but  it  is  not  for  us.  I  am  assuming  that  we  do  not 
belong  to  the  many  who  write,  or  to  the  many  who 
criticize  in  print  what  is  written,  but  to  the  few  who 
read.  How  are  we  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad 
one?  Not  for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of 
the  process,  but  for  the  solace  of  our  own  souls,  for 
the  education  of  our  own  powers,  for  the  increase  of 
our  own  joys.  It  is  done  by  the  exercise  of  a  dis- 
criminative faculty  called  Taste.  If  you  ask  that 
amusing  figment,  the  man  in  the  street,  what  Taste 
is,  the  only  answers  you  are  likely  to  get  are  that 
"Tastes  differ,"  or  "What  is  one  man's  meat  is  an- 
other man's  poison,"  or  "All  is  grist  that  comes  to 
my  mill,"  or  ^^  De  gusHbus  nan  est  dUputandum,  ' 
most  discouraging  replies  every  one  of  them.  Nor 
would  it  be  wise  to  attempt  to  minimize  these  dif- 
ferences of  taste ;  they  are  most  real.  Hume,  in  the 
essay  I  promised  to  quote  from,  says  only  too  truth- 
fully: 

"Every  voice  is  united  in  applauding  elegance, 
propriety,  simplicity,  spirit  in  writing ;  and  in  blam- 
ing fustian  affectation,  coldness  and  a  false  bril- 
liancy. But  when  critics  come  to  particulars  this 
seeming  unanimity  vanishes,  and  it  is  found  they 
had  afiixed  a  very  different  meaning  to  their  expres- 
sions. In  all  matters  of  opinion  in  science  the  case 
is  opposite.  The  difference  among  men  there  is 
oftener  to  be  found  to  lie  in  generals  than  in  par- 
ticulars,  and  to  be  less  in  reality  than  in  appear- 
ance. An  explanation  of  the  terms  commonly  ends 
the  controversy,  ^nd  the  disputants  are  surprised  to 
find  that  they  had  been  quarreling  while  at  bottom 
they  agreed  in  their  judgment." 

The  truth  of  this  is  obvious.  We  all  hate  fustian 
and  affectation ;  but  were  I  to  have  such  bad  taste 
as  to  inquire  whether  that  popular  noveUst,  Mr.  A. 
B.,  ever  writes  anything  but  fustian,  or  whether  the 
exquisite  ^tyle  of  Mr.  C.  D.  has  not  a  strong  savor 
of  affectation  about  it,  I  should  excite  angry  pas- 
sions. 

But  as  it  is  Hume's  contention  that  there  is  ^, 


standard  of  Taste,  he  necessarily  proceeds  to  say 
"that  though  this  axiom  (namely,  that  tastes  differ), 
by  passing  into  a  proverb,  seems  to  have  attained 
the  sanction  of  common  sense,  there  is  certainly  a 
species  of  common  sense  which  opposes  it."  Hav- 
ing said  this,  Hume  determined  to  give  his  readers 
an  illustration  of  this  standard,  and  in  order  to  do 
so  he  adopted  the  common  and  useful  device  of  se- 
lecting extreme  instances.  He  took  two  authors  so 
good  that  all,  he  thought,  must  acknowledge  their 
goodness,  and  two  authors  so  bad,  he  thought,  that 
all  must  acknowledge  their  badness.  "Whoever," 
he  writes,  "would  assert  an  equality  of  genius  and 
elegance  between  Ogilby  and  Milton,  or  Bunyan 
and  Addison,  would  be  thought  to  defend  no  less  an 
extravagance  than  if  he  had  maintained  a  m(de- 
hill  to  be  as  high  as  Teneriffe  or  a  pond  as  exten- 
sive as  the  ocean.  Though  there  may  be  found  per- 
sons who  give  the  preference  to  the  former  authors 
no  one  pays  attention  to  such  a  taste,  and  we  pro- 
nounce without  scruple  the  sentiment  of  these  pre- 
tended critics  to  be  absurd  and  ridiculous." 

Hume's  first  illustration  will  pass  muster.  In  the 
case  of  Ogilby.  v.  Milton,  the  pursuer  has  long  been 
dismissed  with  expenses ;  but  otherwise  with  Bun- 
yan V.  Addison,  for  dearly  as  we  may  loVe  Sir  Roger 
de  Coverley,  and  fond  though  we  may  be  of  taking 
a  turn  among  the  tombs  in  Westminster  Abbey 
with  Mr.  Spectator,  Bunyan's  Christian  and  Faith- 
ful, his  Worldly- Wiseman,  Giant  Despair,  Vanity 
Fair  and  Interpreter's  House  have  established  for 
themselves  a  homestead  in  the  minds  and  memories 
of  the  English-speaking  race,  from  which  they  can 
only  be  evicted  along  with  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes, 
Daniel  in  the  Lions'  Den,  the  Cariterbuiy  Pilgrims, 
Rosalind  in  the  Forest  of  Arden,  and  Jeannie  Deans 
in  the  Robber's  Cave,  near  Gunnersley  Hill,  in 
Lincolnshire. 

So  difficult  it  is  to  be  a  critic !  The  good-natured 
ghost  of  St.  David  will  pardon  a  reference  only 
made  for  the  purpose  of  remarking  how,  if  he  made 
a  bad  shot  in  1742,  it  is  more  than  probable — ^nay,  it 
is  certain — ^that  the  critics  of  1899  do  not  always  hit 
the  target. 

The  fact  is,  and  we  may  as  well  recognize  it 
frankly,  all  critical  judgments  are,  and  must  ever 
remain,  liable  to  two  sources  of  variation,  to  both  of 
which  Hume  refers.  The  one  is  the  different 
humors  of  particular  men,  the  other  is  the  particular 
manners  and  opinions  of  our  age  and  country. 
There  is  no  escaping  from  these,  and  this  being  so, 
it  is  idle  to  expect  the  abolition  of  differences  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  taste.  How  Hume  came  to 
go  wroi^g— :for  I  assume  he  did  go  wrong — about 
John,B,unyapi  we  can  see  from  his  use  of  the  word 
elegance. in  conjunction  with  genius;  "an  equality 
of  g^ius  and  elegance,"  he  wrote.  El^;ance  was 
one  of  the  catch-words  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
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It  was,  at  all  events,  a  sensible  catch-word,  though, 
like  all  catch-words,  sure  occasionally  to  mislead. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is  discouraging  and  de- 
pressing to  the  very  last  degree.  In  the  realms  of 
morals  we  may  believe,  with  the  great  Bishop  But- 
ler, that  there  is  in  every  man  a  superior  principle  of 
reflection  or  conscience  which  passes  judgment 
upon  himself,  which,  without  being  consulted,  with- 
out being  advised  with,  magisterially  exerts  itself 
and  approves  or  condemns  accordingly.  In  the  re- 
gion of  the  exact  sciences  among  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent opinions  which  different  men  may  entertain 
of  the  same  subject,  there  is  one,  and  but  one,  that 
is  just  and  true.  But  who  will  dare  to  so  lay  down 
the  law  about  the  life  of  a  book,  or  the  future  of  a 
picture,  or  the  reputation  of  a  building ;  and  yet  who 
can  doubt  that  in  the  realm  of  Beauty  there  is  a 
reign  of  law,  a  superior  principle  of  reflection,  pass- 
ing judgment  and  magisterially  asserting  itself  on 
every  fit  occasion? 

Butler's  theory  of  the  conscience  has  been  called 
"the  pope  in  your  bosom  theory."  What  happiness 
to  have  an  aesthetic  pope,  a  prisoner  in  the  Vatican 
of  your  own  breast  1 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  could  wish  for  nothing 
better,  apart  from  moral  worth,  than  to  be  the 
owner  of  a  taste  at  once  manly,  refined  and  un- 
affected which  should  enable  me  to  appreciate  real 
excellence  in  literature  and  art,  and  to  depreciate 
bad  intentions  and  feeble  execution  wherever  I  saw 
them.  To  be  forever  alive  to  merit  in  poem  and 
picture,  in  statue  or  in  bust;  to  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  grand,  the  grandiose,  and  the 
merely  bumptious;  to  perceive  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  simplicity  which  is  divine  and  that  which 
is  ridiculous,  between  gorgeous  rhetoric  and  vulgar 
ornamentation,  between  pure  and  manly  English, 
meant  to  be  spoken  or  read,  and  sugared  phrases' 
which  seem  intended,  like  lollipops,  for  suction ;  to 
feel  yourself  going  out  in  joyiul  admiration  for 
whatever  is  noble  and  permanent,  and  freezing  in- 
wardly against  whatever  is  pretentious,  wire-drawn 
and  temporary — ^this,  indeed,  is  to  taste  the  fruit  of 
the  tree  once  forbidden,  of  the  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil. 

But  this  is  simply  to  extol  what  has  not  yet  been 
proved  to  be  attainable.  What  is  "good  taste"?  My 
kingdom  for  a  definition.  I  think  the  best  is 
Burke's,  given  by  him  in  that  treatise  on  the  sub- 
lime and  beautiful  which  he  wrote  before  he  gave 
over  to  Lord  Rockingham  and  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Lord  John  Cavendish  what  was  meant 
for  mankind.  "I  mean  by  the  word  taste  no  more 
than  that  faculty  or  those  faculties  of  the  mind 
which  are  affected  with  or  form  a  judgment  of  the 
works  of  imagination  and  the  elegant  arts.  The 
cause  of  a  wrong  taste  is  a  defect  of  judgment,  and 
Ms  may  arise  from  a  natural  weakness  of  the  under- 


standing, or,  which  is  much  more  commonly  the 
case,  it  may  arise  from  a  want  of  proper  and  well- 
directed  exercise  which  alone  can  make  it  strong 
and  ready.  ...  It  is  known  that  the  taste  is 
improved,  exactly  as  we  improve  our  judgment  by 
extending  our  knowledge,  by  a  steady  attention  to 
our  object,  and  by  frequent  exercise;  they  who  have 
not  taken  these  methods,  if  their  taste  decides 
quickly,  it  is  always  uncertainly,  and  their  quickness 
is  owing  to  their  presumption  and  rashness,  and  not 
to  any  hidden  irradiation,  that  in  a  moment  dispels 
all  darkness  from  their  minds." 

"The  cause  of  a  wrong  taste,"  says  Burke,  "is  a 
defect  of  judgment,"  and  here  I  must  add  on  my 
own  account  that  nobody  comes  into  this  world 
with  a  ripe  judgment.  You  are  as  likely  to  be  bom 
with  a  silk  hat  on  your  head  as  with  good  taste  im- 
planted in  your  breast.  To  go  wrong  is  natural ;  to 
go  right  is  discipline.  Generation  after  generation 
of  boys  go  to  schools  and  universities  to  be  taught 
to  play  cricket,  to  row,  and  now  to  play  golf.  Each 
generation  reproduces  with  startling  fidelity  to  the 
type  the  same  old,  familiar,  deep-rooted  faults.  No 
generation  escapes  them,  but  each  in  its  turn  has 
painfully  to  be  taught  to  leave  undone  the  things 
that  naturally  they  would  do,  and  do  those  things 
which,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  would  most  cer- 
tainly leave  undone.  With  oaths  and  revilings  are 
they  adjured  to  abandon  nature  and  to  practice  art, 
to  dig  up  the  faults  they  were  born  with  and  to 
adopt  in  their  place  methods  which  time  has  ap- 
proved and  discipline  established.  Success  is  very 
partial,  but  sometimes  it  does  happen  that  a  patient 
teacher  finds  an  apt  scholar,  and  then,  when  after 
weary  months,  it  may  be  years,  of  practice,  some- 
thing like  perfection  is  attained,  and  we  see  before 
us  a  finished  oarsman,  a  faultless  bat,  a  brilliant 
golfer,  we  exclaim  with  admiration,  as  we  watch  the 
movements  so  graceful,  so  easy,  so  effective  of  this 
careful  product  of  artifice,  "How  naturally  he  does 
it!" 

Gentlemen,  if  you  want  to  find  the  natural  man 
at  work,  you  must  look  for  him  in  the  bunkers  of 
life.  There  you  will  find  crowds  of  them  trying  to 
get  out  and  upbraiding  the  ill-luck  that  (as  they 
think)  got  them  in.  Their  actions  are  animated, 
their  language  is  strong,  but  neither  actions  nor 
language  are  in  good  taste. 

If,  then,  we  would  possess  good  taste,  we  must 
take  pains  about  it.  We  must  study  modds,  we 
must  follow  exaniples,  we  must  compare  methods, 
and  we  must  crucify  the  natural  man.  If  there  is  one 
thing  to  be  dreaded  in  these  matters  it  is  what  is 
called  the  unaided  intelligence  of  the  masses.  A 
crudely  colored  oleograph  of  the  Albert  Memorial 
may  give  pleasure  to  an  unaided  intelligence,  but  is 
that  pleasure  to  be  compared  in  depth  of  satisfaction 
with  that  which  is  afforded  when  the  educated  eye 
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feasts  upon  the  nature-interpreting  canvas  of  a  great 
artist? 

All,  I  think,  are  agreed  upon  the  study  of  the 
models ;  of  the  things  which  are  attested,  the  things 
which  as  St.  Augustine  says,  ''sana  mens  omnium 
hominum  atlesiaiur,'*  The  elegant  Addison  agrees. 
"Literary  taste,"  says  he,  "is  the  faculty  which  dis- 
cerns the  beauties  of  an  author  with  pleasure  and 
the  imperfections  with  dislike.  If  a  man  would 
know  whether  he  is  possessed  of  this  faculty  I 
would  have  him  read  over  the  celebrated  works  of 
antiquity  which  have  stood  the  test  of  so  many  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries."  Hume  says  the  same 
thing.  So  does  Goethe,  who  said  to  Eckermann, 
"Taste  is  only  to  be  educated  by  contemplation  not 
of  the  tolerably  good,  but  of  the  truly  excellent.  I 
therefore  show  you  only  the  best  works,  and  when 
you  are  grounded  in  these  you  will  have  a  standard 
for  the  rest  which  you  will  know  how  to  value  with- 
out overrating  them.  And  I  show  you  the  best  in 
each  class,  that  you  may  perceive  that  no  class  is  to 
be  despised,  but  that  each  gives  delight  when  a  man 
of  genius  attains  the  highest  point."  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  strongly  held  the  same  view,  and  recom- 
mended us  all  to  carry  in  our  heads  scraps  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  of  Dante  and  Shakespeare,  of 
Milton  and  Keats,  and  whenever  we  are  required,  as 
we  so  often  are,  to  admire  the  worthless  and  to 
extol  the  commonplace  to  murmur  those  passages 
under  our  breath  as  a  kind  of  taste  tonic.  Some- 
what in  the  same  way  the  excellent  John  Howard 
used  in  his  prison  visitation  to  secrete  small  weigh- 
ing-scales about  his  person,  and  after  asking  to  see 
a  prisoner's  ration  of  food  would  whip  out  his  ma- 
chine and  convict  the  gaoler  before  his  face  of  try- 
ing to  palm  off  one  pound  for  two.  Mr.  Arnold's 
pocket  scales  for  testing  poets  have  been  ridiculed, 
but  I  recommend  their  use  unhesitatingly. 

We  may  then,  I  think,  assume  that  the  best  way 
of  telling  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is  to  make 
yourself  as  well  acquainted  as  you  can  with  some 
of  the  great  literary  models.  Do  not  be  frightened 
of  them.  They  afford  the  widest  choice;  they  are 
for  all  moods.  There  is  no  need  to  like  them  all 
alike.  The  language  difficulty  presses  heavily  upon 
some,  but,  as  we  are  seeking  only  for  our  own  good, 
and  not  aspiring  to  instruct  the  world,  we  need  not 
postpone  our  own  critical  education  until  we  can 
read  Sophocles  for  fun.  No  doubt  it  would  be  well 
if  we  all  could,  but  just  as  it  is  better  to  spend  three 
days  in  Rome  or  three  hours  in  Athens  than  never 
to  see  those  cities,  so  it  is  better  to  read  the  "An- 
tigone" in  the  translation  of  Mr.  Jebb  than  not  to 
read  it  at  all.  It  is  all  very  well  for  scholars  to  turn 
up  their  noses  at  translations,  but  plain  Britons, 
whose  greatest  book  is  a  translation  by  divers 
hands,  and  whose  daily  prayers  have  been  done  into 
English  for  them  from  the  Latin,  may  be  well  con- 


tent if  they  do  not  happen  to  be  masters  of  the  lan- 
guages of  antiquity,  or  of  all  the  tongues  of  the 
modem  world,  to  gain  through  the  medium  of  the 
best  translations  some  insight  into  the  ways  of 
thought  and  modes  of  expression  of  the  sovereigns 
of  literature,  the  lords  of  human  smiles  and  tears. 
But,  indeed,  with  the  "Golden  Treasury  of  Songs 
and  Lyrics"  in  your  pocket,  and  such  volumes  as 
"Chamber's  Encyclopaedia  of  Literature"  on  your 
shelf,  the  man  who  has  only  his  own  English  at 
command  has  ample  room  and  verge  enough  within 
which  to  cultivate  a  taste  which  ought  to  be  suflS- 
ciently  sound  to  prevent  him  from  wallowing 
among  the  potsherds,  or,  decked  out  with  vulgar 
fairings,  from  following  some  charlatan  in  his 
twenty-eighth  edition. 

We  begin,  then,  with  tradition — ^with  tradition, 
which  plays  so  great  a  part  in  religion,  in  law,  in 
life.  Genius  may  occasionally  flout  it,  but  I  am  as- 
suming we  have  no  genius.  We  shall  do  well  to  pay 
tradition  reverence.  It  would  be  a  nice  inquiry 
whether  it  is  better  for  a  man's  morale  to  be  a  rebel 
or  a  slave ;  but  I  am  not  concerned  with  it  to-night. 
Veneration  for  the  models  does  not  involve  servility. 

It  is  a  tremendous  saying  of  Landor's,  "We  ad- 
mire by  tradition,  and  we  criticise  by*  caprice." 

To  admire  by  tradition  is  a  poor  thing.  Far 
better,  really,  to  admire  Miss  Gabblegoose's  novels 
than  pretend  to  admire  Miss  Austen's.  Nothing  is 
more  alien  to  the  spirit  of  pure  enjoyment  than 
simulated  rapture,  borrowed  emotion.  If,  after  giv- 
ing a  classic  a  fair  chance,  you  really  cannot  abide 
him,  or  remain  hermetically  sealed  against  his 
charm,  it  is,  perhaps,  wisest  to  say  nothing  about  it, 
though  if  you  do  pluck  up  heart  of  grace  and  hit 
him  a  critical  rap  over  his  classical  costard  it  will 
not  hurt  him  and  it  may  do  you  good.  But  let  the 
rap  succeed  and  not  precede  a  careful  study,  for, 
depend  upon  it,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  become  a 
classic.  A  thousand  snares  beset  the  path  to  im- 
mortality, as  we  are  pleased  to  call  a  few  centuries 
of  fame.  Rocks,  snows,  avalanches,  bogs — ^you 
may  climb  too  high  for  your  head,  you  may  sink  too 
low  for  your  soul ;  you  may  be  too  clever  by  half,  or 
too  dull  for  endurance,  you  may  be  too  fashionable 
or  too  outrageous ;  there  are  a  hundred  ways  to  the 
pit  of  oblivion.  Therefore,  when  a  writer  has  by 
general  consent  escaped  his  age.  when  he  has  sur- 
vived his  environment,  it  is  madness  and  folly  for 
us,  the  children  of  a  brief  hour,  to  despise  the  great 
literary  tradition  which  has  put  him  where  he  is. 
But,  I  repeat,  to  respect  tradition  is  not  to  admire 
traditionally. 

Tradition  is  the  most  trustworthy  advertisement 
and  the  wisest  advice.  Ah,  advertisement  I  there, 
indeed,  is  a  word  to  make  one  blush.  Ruskin  has 
somewhere  told  us  that  we  are  not  to  buy  our  book& 
by  advertisement,  but  by  advice.   It  13  very  difficult 
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nowadays  to  distinguish  between  the  two.  Into 
how  many  homes  has  the  Times  succeeded  in 
thrusting  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica"  and  the 
"Century  Dictionary?"  The  Daily  News  has  its 
ow^n  edition  of  Dickens,  while  the  Standard  daily 
trumpets  the  astounding  merits  of  an  Anglo-Ameri- 
can compound  which  compresses  into  twenty 
volumes  the  best  of  everything.  These  newspapers 
advise  us  in  their  advertisement  columns  to  buy 
books  in  the  sale  of  which  they  are  personally  inter- 
ested. Is  their  advice  advertisement  or  their  adver- 
tisement advice? 

The  advice  given  you  by  literary  tradition  is,  at 
all  events,  absolutely  independent.  I  therefore  say, 
be  shy  of  quarreling  with  tradition,  but  by  all  means 
seek  to  satisfy  yourselves  that  tradition  is  sound. 
We  criticise  by  caprice:  this  is  the  other  half  of 
Landor's  saying.  The  history  of  criticism  is  a  mel- 
ancholy one.  What  are  we  to  say  to  the  blank  in- 
difference of  your  fathers  to  "Sartor  Resartus,"  to 
"Bells  and  Pomegranates,"  to  the  early  poems  of 
Tennyson  and  Matthew  Arnold,  to  "The  Ordeal  of 
Richard  Feverel?"  Are  we  likely  to  be  wiser  than 
our  fathers?  All  we  can  do  is  to  keep  hard  at  it  cru- 
cifying the  natural  man.  This  is  best  done,  as 
Burke  said,  by  extending  our  knowledge^  by  a 
steady  attention  to  our  object ^  and  by  frequent  exercise. 

In  extending  our  knowledge  we  must  keep  our 
eye  on  the  models,  be  they  books  or  pictures,  mar- 
bles or  bricks.  We  must,  as  far  as  possible,  widen 
our  horizons  and  be  always  exercising  our  wits  by 
constant  comparisons.  Above  all,  must  we  be  ever 
on  our  guard  against  prejudice,  nor  should  we  allow 
parodox  to  go  about  unchained. 

I  go  back  to  Hume.  "Strong  sense,  united  to 
delicate  sentiment,  improved  by  practice,  perfected 
by  comparison,  and  cleared  of  all  prejudice,  can 
alone  entitle  critics  to  be  judges  of  the  fine  arts" ; 
and  again,  he  says,  "It  is  rare  to  meet  with  a  man 
who  has  a  just  taste  without  a  sound  understand- 
mg. 

Go  get  thee  understanding,  become  possessed  of 
strong  sense,  if  thou  wouldst  know  how  to  tell  a 
good  book  from  a  bad  one.  You  may  have — though 
it  is  not  likely — Homer  by  heart,  Virgil  at  your  fin- 
gers' ends,  all  the  great  models  of  dignity,  proprie- 
ty and  splendor  may  be  on  your  shelves,  and  yet  if 
you  are  without  understanding,  without  the  happy 
mixture  of  strong  sense  and  delicacy  of  sentiment, 
you  will  fail  to  discern  amid  the  crowd  and  crush  of 
authors  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the 
bad;  you  will  belong  to  the  class  who  preferred 
Cleveland  to  Milton,  Montgomery  to  Keats,  Moore 
to  Wordsworth,  Tupper  to  Tennyson. 

Understanding  may  be  got.  By  taking  thought 
we  can  add  to  our  intellectual  stature.  Delicacy 
may  be  acquired.  Good  taste  is  worth  striving 
after ;  it  adds  to  the  joy  of  the  world. 


For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live, 

Where  in  the  snn*s  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o*er  their  toil,  they  languidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  task-work  give* 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison  wall; 

As  year  after  year 

Fresh  products  of  their  barren  labor  fall 

From  their  tired  hands,  and  rest 

Never  yet  comes  more  near, 

Gloom  settles  slowly  down  over  their  breast, 

And  while  they  try  to  stem 

The  waves  of  mournful  thought  by  which  they  are 

prest 
Death  in  their  prison  reaches  them, 
Unfreed,  having  seen  nothing,  still  unblest. 

From  this  brazen  prison,  from  this  barren  toil, 
from  this  deadly  gloom,  who  would  not  make  his 
escape  if  he  could?  A  cultivated  taste,  an  educated 
eye,  a  pure  enthusiasm  for  literature,  are  keys  which 
may  let  us  out  if  we  like.  But  even  here  one  must 
be  on  one's  guard  against  mere  connoisseurship. 
"Taste,"  said  Carlyle — and  I  am  glad  to  quote  that 
great  name  before  I  am  done — ^''if  it  means  any- 
thing but  a  paltry  connoisseurship  must  mean  a 
general  susceptibility  to  truth  and  nobleness,  a 
sense  to  discern  and  a  heart  to  love  and  reverence 
all  beauty,  order  and  goodness,  wheresoever  and  in 
whatever  forms  and  accomplishments  they  are  to 
be  seen." 

Wordsworth's  shepherd,  Michael,  who 

had  been  alone 
Amid  the  heart  of  many  thousand  mists 
That  came  to  him  and  left  him  on  the  heights, 

had  doubtless  a  greater  susceptibility  to  truth  and 
nobleness  than  many  an  Edinburgh  or  Quarterly 
reviewer ;  but  his  love,  as  Wordsworth  tells  us,  was 
a  blind  love,  and  his  books  other  than  his  Bible, 
were  the  green  valleys  and  the  streams  and  brooks. 
There  is  no  harm  in  talking  about  books,  still 
less  in  reading  them,  but  it  is  folly  to  pretend  to 

worship  them. 

Deign  on  the  passing  world  to  turn  thine  eyes, 
And  pause  awnile  from  letters  to  be  wise. 

To  tdl  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is,  then,  a 
troublesome  job,  demanding,  first,  a  strong  under- 
standing; second,  knowledge,  the  result  of  study 
and  comparison ;  third,  a  delicate  sentiment.  If  you 
have  the  measure  of  these  gifts,  which,  though  in 
part  the  gift  of  the  gods,  may  also  be  acquired,  and 
can  always  be  improved,  and  can  avoid  prejudice — 
political  prejudice,  social  prejudice,  religious  preju- 
dice, irreligious  prejudice,  the  prejudice  of  the  place 
where  you  could  not  help  being  bom,  the  prejudices 
of  the  university  whither  chance  sent  you,  all  the 
prejudices  that  came  to  you  by  way  of  inheritance 
and  all  the  prejudices  that  you  have  picked  up  on 
your  own  account  as  you  went  along — ^if  you  can 
gfive  all  these  the  slip  and  manage  to  live  just  a  little 
above  the  clouds  and  mists  of  your  own  generation, 
why,  then,  with  luck,  you  might  be  right  nine  times 
out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of  a  dead  author,  and 
ought  not  to  be  wrong  more  frequently  than  per- 
haps three  times  out  of  seven  in  the  case  of  a  living 
author;  for  it  is  I  repeat^  a  very  dififictilt  thing  to 
tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one. 

AvovsTXKs  BIS.MU,  in  ComhiU  MagaMifu. 
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The  Literature  of  Snippets. 

About  eighteen  years  ago,  an  enterprising  editor 
began,  in  a  very  modest  way,  to  issue  a  weekly  col- 
lection of  extracts  "from  ail  the  most  interesting 
books,  periodicals  and  contributors  in  the  world" 
(London  Tit-Bits.)  It  is  probable  that  very  few, 
and  the  inventor  of  this  happy  thought  least  of  all, 
imagined  that  the  seed  so  unobtrusively  sown  was 
destined  to  be  the  parent  of  a  harvest  of  literary 
docks  and  darnels  absolutely  unprecedented  in  the 
history  of  man.  The  new  venture  found  first  hun- 
dreds of  readers,  and  then  thousands;  some  ten 
years  ago,  its  success  became  notorious,  and  a  host 
of  rivals  determined  to  prove  to  the  original  editor 
that  he  had  no  copyright  on  his  idea.  A  whole 
tribe  of  weeklies  appeared,  each  closely  imitating 
the  parent  journal,  each  asserting  that  its  intention 
was  "to  interest,  to  elevate  and  to  amuse."  Of 
these  a  few  have  forced  their  way  to  the  front,  and 
compete  with  their  predecessor  in  a  settled  success. 
Others,  in  astonishing  number,  come  forth,  and  run 
their  little  course  upon  the  bookstalls,  and  dis- 
appear. Every  railway  station  displays  them,  in 
multi-colored  rank  on  rank — orange  and  sage- 
green  and  dull  pink,  golden  yellow  and  lead-blue 
and  buff — ^all  thronged  with  advertisements,  each 
for  the  price  of  one  penny  offering  snacks  and  snip- 
pets of  instruction,  elevation  and  amusement. 

We  believe  that  the  effect  of  all  this  gaudy,  kalei- 
doscopic literature  on  the  minds  of  the  generation 
which  is  just  passing  from  boyhood  to  manhood  is 
immense,  and,  pace  Canon  Scott-Holland,  emphati- 
cally bad.  Thousands  of  unformed  minds  receive 
no  mental  discipline  but  what  these  scrappy  jour- 
nals supply  for  a  modest  pehny.  You  slip  your 
copper  coin  into  the  slot,  and  by  a  mechanical 
process  you  are  instructed,  elevated  and  amused. 
We  are  bound  to  say  that  we  are  unable,  after  a 
wide  comparative  study  of  these  journals,  to  admit 
that  the  three  aims  of  which  they  boast  are  carried 
out  to  an  equal  degree.  The  purpose  is,  first  of  all, 
to  amuse  at  any  cost,  and  to  instruct  in  a  strictly 
secondary  degree.  To  elevate  seems  entirely  ne- 
glected: nothing  could  be  less  elevating  than  the 
whole  tendency  and  character  of  these  papers.  We 
are  not  sanguine,  we  confess,  that  any  efforts  of  ours 
will  stem,  for  a  moment,  the  tide  of  emptiness  and 
folly  upon  this  rainbow-colored  literature  floats  and 
flaunts  itself.  Here,  we  are  afraid,  is  a  supply  which 
answers  more  and  more  to  an  imperative  demand. 
The  production  of  all  this  penny-in-the-slot  journal- 
ism has  led  to  the  formation  of  a  large  public  which 
not  only  reads  it  with  avidity,  but  reads  nothing 
else,  and  is  thereby  so  demoralized  that  it  loses  the 
power  of  exercising  any  intelligent  persistence.  The 
snippet  journals  are  educating  avast  population  into 


an  inability  to  fix  the  attention  on  any  subject  what- 
ever for  more  than,  say,  two  minutes  at  a  time. 

Our  readers,  we  know,  belong  to  the  dwindling 
minority  which  does  not  find  its  intellectual  pastime 
in  these  compendiums  of  scissors-cuttings.  We  be- 
lieve, therefore,  that  a  statement,  offered  without 
prejudice,  of  what  these  penny  journals  really  do 
present  to  their  myriad  subscribers,  will  not  be  un- 
welcome. In  the  first  place,  the  idea  that  anjrthing 
immoral  or  "improper"  is  printed  in  these  popular 
papers  is  a  complete  error.  The  jesting  in  some  of 
the  vulgarer  "comic"  journals  is  occasionally  rather 
gross,  but  nothing  could  surpass  its  intensity  of 
moral  purpose.  The  Nonconformist  conscience 
leans  back  in  its  padded  chair,  with  a  lapful  of 
scraps,  in  buff  and  pink  and  green,  and  finds  not  a 
word  or  a  thought  which,  in  its  own  vernacular, 
"could  bring  a  blush  to  the  cheek  of  a  young  per- 
son." We  are  tempted  to  say  that  the  morality  of 
the  colored  journal  is  one  of  its  faults,  so  utterly 
empty  and  conventional  is  it,  so  indicative  of  a 
timid  and  insincere  outlook  upon  life.  In  this  twi- 
light of  the  lower  middle  classes,  all  the  cats  are 
gray.  We  are  willing,  however,  to  commend  this 
decency  for  what  it  is  wortli,  and  to  admit  that  the 
absence  of  any  approach  to  license  contrasts  favor- 
ably with  the  carnal  obscession  of  the  French  or 
Italian  newspapers  of  the  same  class.  When  we 
have  said  this,  our  commendation  of  the  so-called 
"comic"  papers  must  cease.  The  fun  in  their  illus- 
trations and  their  text  alike  is  of  the  poorest,  the 
most  monotonous,  the  most  degrading  kind,  and 
from  week  to  week,  in  journal  upon  journal,  the 
same  sort  of  pictorial  practical  joke,  preposterously 
violent,  recurs  over  and  over  again  with  so  amazing 
a  want  of  freshness  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
how  such  jaded  merriment  can  be  offered  to  the 
youngest  subscriber  with  the  faintest  hope  of  awak- 
ening a  smile. 

When  we  turn  to  the  serious  part  of  these  jour- 
nals, however,  we  find  that  what  the  convinced  lover 
of  snippet  literature  really  desires  is  decorous 
enough.  No  joint  of  information  is  put  upon  the 
table,  but  there  is  supplied  a  bewildering  profusion 
of  science  tabloids,  and  dish  upon  dish  of  literary 
mince.  Here  we  find,  for  instance,  in  twenty-five 
lines,  a  complete  history  and  geography  of  Christ- 
mas Island.  An  essay  on  training-ships  for  sailors 
is  finished  in  twenty-four  lines.  The  biography  of 
a  successful  Russian  engineer  is  exhaustively  treat- 
ed in  twenty-six  lines.  All  information  is,  in  this 
way,  cut  down  on  the  Procustean  bed  of  brevity, 
and  what  the  nature  of  it  is,  is  of  no  consequence,  if 
it  is  only  succinct  and  short.  Hence,  in  breathless 
haste,  we  pass  from  "Remarkable  Flags"  to  the 
"Newest  Fixed  Star,"  and  back  by  the  annals  of  the 
Pharmaceutical  Society  to  the  statistics  of  heavy 
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football  teams.  We  are  infoniied,  in  exactly  the 
same  style,  about  "A  Gold  Mine  on  the  Kaiser's 
Upper  Lip,"  and  about  the  new  satellite  of  Saturn, 
while  improvements  in  the  cinematograph  jostle  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Mexico.  The  ingenuity  shown 
in  rummaging  the  visible  and  invisible  worlds  for 
the  siftings  and  scrapings  of  information  is  really 
laudable,  and  we  need  not  reproach  the  compilers 
with  an  accuracy  to  which  they  make  no  claim. 
Their  object,  frankly  confessed,  is  to  concentrate  the 
attention  of  idle-minded  readers  for  the  shortest 
practicable  space  of  time. 

We  have  made  various  experiments  as  to  the 
amount  of  time  which  these  journals  have  decided 
should  be  given  to  each  of  their  snippets.  In  other 
words,  their  business  being  to  accurately  gauge  the 
duration  of  their  readers'  capacity  for  concentration, 
we  have  taken  for  granted  that  they  have  now  dis- 
covered it,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
space  in  which  the  attention  of  a  reader  can  be  held 
is  not  safely  to  be  extended  beyond  eighty  seconds. 
To  read  the  longest  average  snippet  aloud,  and  to 
dwell  proportionately  on  what  it  purveys,  does  not, 
we  find,  take  any  longer  than  this,  and  the  only  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule  of  brevity  are  the  passages  of 
fiction,  which  demand  no  attention  at  all,  and  the 
''competitions,"  which  excite  the  commercial  in- 
stincts of  the  reader,  and  are,  without  doubt,  the 
mainstay  of  all  these  publications.  When  you  are 
offered  *'cash  £ioo  prize  and  two  hundred  hand- 
some consolation  gifts,"  or  a  "£2-a-Week-for-Life 
Competition,"  or  a  "£i,ooo  insurance,"  the  atten- 
tion that  was  so  sluggish  with  regard  to  "Plant  Hy- 
giene" or  "Peerages  to  Let"  becomes  amazingly 
brightened  up,  and  will  remain  for  hours  in  alert 
consideration  of  the  rubbishy  questions  with  an- 
swers to  which  the  "coupons"  must  be  filled.  That 
this  latter  form  of  half-concealed  gambling  is  the 
real  source  of  the  success  of  the  penny  journals  is 
not  yet  openly  acknowledged.  But  these  are  the 
only  portions  of  this  literature  on  which  the  reader 
is  supposed  to  be  able  to  prolong  his  attention  be- 
yond the  time  indicated. 

We  propose  to  take  no  other  fea^ture  of  snippet 
literature  into  consideration  to-day.  Its  brevity  is, 
perhaps,  its  greatest  curse.  It  is,  as  we  have  said, 
encouraging  a  vast  population  of  readers  to  grow 
up  with  brains  which  become  fatigued,  and  hope- 
lessly inattentive,  if  the  mental  effort  is  demanded 
for  more  than  eighty  seconds.  It  assumes  that  in- 
formation is  welcome  to  the  mind,  but  that  the  mod- 
em reader  is  incapable  of  pursuing  it  to  its  sources, 
or  holding  it  when  it  is  presented  to  him.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  old  habit  of  reading  standard  works 
in  poetry  or  history  or  biography  is  almost  extinct 
among  young  readers  to-day.  For  the  chronicle  of 
the  early  growth  and  slow  intellectual  development 
pf  a  celebrated  character,  crude  anecdotes  are  substi- 


tuted, as  in  one  of  the  papers  now  before  us,  where 
we  are  informed,  under  the  head  of  "literature," 
that  a  well-known  and  much-esteemed  author  of  to- 
day "with  the  proceeds  of  some  blueberries,  sold  to 
the  mother  of  her  future  husband,  bought  the  pencil 
with  which  her  first  story  was  written."  This  is  the 
fabulous  and  vulgar  trash  which  takes  the  place  of 
history  and  criticism,  and  this  is  the  full  extent  to 
which  the  editors  of  these  journals  can  venture  to 
tax  the  strained  attention  of  their  readers  with  the 
exhausting  topic  of  "literature." 

It  is  useless  to  resist  these  abuses  of  the  printing- 
press,  but  we  think  the  nuisance  which  they  cause 
worth  protesting  against.  Cheaply  illustrated  and 
still  more  cheaply  edited,  with  scissors  and  paste  in- 
stead of  independent  thought,  they  are  aiding  in  the 
metjtal  deterioration  of  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
young  minds.  They  weaken  the  power  of  the  brain 
in  assimilating  information,  they  reduce  to  a.  mini- 
mum its  capacity  for  retaining  and  connecting  ideas. 
The  only  hope  we  have  is  that  when  the  whole  gen- 
eration has  been  fed  upon  nothing  but  pap  and 
mince-meat,  there  will  come  a  revolt  against  the 
purveyors  of  this  miserable  diet,  and  that  the  vic- 
tims of  violent  mental  indigestion  will  decide  that 
their  children  shall,  at  least,  not  be  fed  upon  the 
trash  which  was  supplied  to  them.  But  they  will 
not  be  able  to  concentrate  their  attention  on  their 
sufferings  for  more  than  eighty  seconds  at  most, 
and  this  is  hardly  a  long  enough  time  to  determine 
upon  a  plan  of  revolution. 

— The  Saturday  Review. 


MY  FRIENDS. 

I  have  some  friends  that  I  most  fondly  cherish — 
Constant  companions  of  my  earthly  way^ 

Whose  forms  from  out  my  vision  never  pensh. 
Real  to  me  as  those  of  mortal  clay. 

Throughout  my  years  have  I  had  dear-loved  brothers. 
Sisters  still  dearer,  that  my  eyes  have  seen; 

And  yet  I  know  to  me  these  airy  others 
Even  as  close  a  fellowship  have  been. 

I've  sat  with  Hamlet,  wrestling  sore  in  thought 
With  life's  hard  problems;  have  with  him  been  sad 

Under  its  burdens;  felt  the  world  was  naught, 
And  in  his  heart-sick  frenzy  have  been  mad. 

I've  met  with  Rosalind  within  the  forest; 

Have  laid  my  flowers  upon  Pidele's  tomb; 
Have  wept  with  Juliet  when  her  grief  was  sorest. 

And  watched  beside  her  in  the  vaulted  gloom. 

I've  heard  the  Chimes  with  Palstaff,  and  been  merry; 

Laughed  with  the  Prince  and  Poins,  too,  at  Gadshill. 
How  sombre  were  this  earth — I  sometimes  query — 

If  these  gay  echoes  rang  not  on  it  still? 

And  there  are  others;  those  with  whom  I  rode 

In  budding  April  to  a'.Becket's  shrine; 
And  the  brisk  Trumpeter,  who  cheered  my  road 

With  ioyous  blasts  along  the  banks  of  Rhine. 

These  are  my  friends,  the^)oets'  quick  creations, 
Peopling  more  finely  this  gross  earth  of  ours; 

Distant  and  dimly  move  the  men  and  nations, 
But  these  bright  shapes  are  with  me  at  all  hours. 

— T.  P.  Johnson 
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IK  DEFENCE  OF  SNIPPETS. 


In  Defence  of  Snippets. 

One  often  hears  it  said  that  the  taste  for  literary 
snippets,  to  the  fostering  of  which  Dr.  Gamett  has 
devoted  the  first  hours  of  his  well-earned  leisure, 
is  quite  a  modem  development.  Those  who  like 
snippets  point  to  the  fact  as  a  proof  of  our  superior- 
ity to  our  ancestors,  who  were  foolish  enough  to 
read  books  through,  and  became  "Probably  Arbo- 
real" through  their  misguided  attempt  to  find  quiet 
and  secluded  places  for  the  study  thus  demanded. 
Those  who  think  ill  of  snippets  talk  of  "the  tyranny 
of  tit-bits,"  and  see  in  it  a  sign  of  decadence  and  the 
extinction  of  literature.  Before  considering  what 
may  be  said  for  either  point  of  view,  it  may  be  well 
to  remember  that  the  fashion  of  snippets  is  as  old 
as  the  hills.  The  Babylonian  method  of  publication 
on  clay  tablets,  which  is  generally  supposed  to  be 
about  the  earliest  of  which  any  record  has  so  far 
been  discovered,  peculiarly  lent  itself  to  this  form  of 
study.  When  every  page  weighed  a  pound  or  two, 
there  must  have  been  a  premium  on  the  production 
of  anthologies.  If  the  modem  poet  engraved  each 
of  his  immortal  songs  upon  a  brick,  he  could  hardly 
-complain  if  the  bicyclist  or  mountaineer  found  a 
single  stanza  sufficient  intellectual  equipment  for 
one  knapsack.  Indeed,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  the  collection  of  Greek 
wit  which  Mr.  James  Payn  held  so  inferior  to  "Pick- 
wick," the  story  of  our  old  friend  Scholastikos 
bringing  a  brick  to  market  as  a  sample  of  the  house 
that  he  wished  to  sell,  is  a  bungled  variant  of  the 
history  of  the  first  Babylonian  anthologist,  who  of- 
fered a  single  tablet — a  literal  snippet — as  a  speci- 
men of  the  latest  popular  epic.  "Anthology"  sounds 
much  grander  than  "snippets,"  yet  it  is  pretty  clear 
that  any  blame  which  we  attach  to  Dr.  Gamett's 
principles  miist  fall  equally  upon  the  shoulders  of 
Meleager,  the  Gadarene  garland-weaver,  and  his 
successors  down  to  Cephalas  and  Maximus  Plan- 
udes,  the  monkish  anthologist  of  the  West ;  on  the 
principle  that  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  it 
is  better  to  read  the  songs  we  have  than  sigh  for 
others  that  we  know  not  of.  The  eighteenth  cen- 
tury had  its  wider  precedent  for  Dr.  Garnett  in  the 
Elegant  Extracts,  a  collection  known  to  all  of  us  by 
name,  but  now  chiefly  to  be  seen  in  scattered  vol- 
umes that  haunt  the  four  penny  box — absit  omen! 
In  the  early  Victorian  era  Charles  Knight  reno- 
vated the  principle  with  his  "Half-hours  with  the 
Best  Authors";  Robert  Chambers,  Henry  Morley 
and  Professor  Arber  all  tried  their  hands  with  popu- 
lar success  on  the  same  lines.  It  is  pretty  clear, 
then,  that  the  taste  for  literary  snippets  has  been 
persistent  in  the  human  breast.  Perhaps  it  will  not 
be  a  waste  of  time  to  glance,  at  some  of  the  argu- 
ments which  may  be  urged  on  their  behalf,  and 


which  were  probably  not  unknown  to  Meleager 
when  he  dwelt  among  the  swine-herds  of  Gadara. 

The  advocates  of  snippets  insist  upon  the  deluge 
of  books  which  is  rapidly  overwhelming  us,  and 
which  in  their  view  deprives  the  average  reader  of 
any  power  to  make  a  selection.  Statistics,  we  have 
been  told,  will  prove  anything.  Mark  Twain  shows 
how  it  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  Mississippi 
shortens  its  bed  by  "cut-offs"  to  the  extent  of  a 
mile  and  a  third  annually,  that  in  a  past  geological 
age  that  river  must  have  been  at  least  a  million  miles 
long  and  have  stuck  out  over  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
Uke  a  fishing-rod.  In  the  present  case,  however, 
there  is  no  need  to  carry  the  argument  from  statis- 
tics so  far.  The  British  Museum  Library  contains 
about  two  million  printed  books,  and  is  being  in- 
creased at  an  accelerating  rate  which  is  now  about 
ten  thousand  annually.  It  is  clear  that  even  an  om- 
nivorous and  hasty  reader  like  Macaulay,  who  could 
devour  books  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  a  day, 
would  need  about  a  thousand  years  to  work  through 
the  present  accumulation  in  London.  At  the  end  of 
the  time  he  would  be  further  than  ever  from  the 
completion  of  his  task,  and  it  is  quite  conceivable 
that  he  might  be  a  little  tired  of  reading.  We  may, 
therefore,  accept  without  suspicion  the  accuracy  of 
the  proposition  which  has  been  set  forth  of  late, 
that  it  is  necessary  for  all  readers  to  make  a  selec- 
tion among  the  existing  books.  Perhaps  that  might 
even  have  been  admitted  without  the  aid  of  statis- 
tics. The  figures,  when  much  considered,  are  apt 
to  carry  one  even  beyond  tfie  desire  for  snippets. 
They  lead  some  to  maintain,  with  the  undergradu- 
ate known  to  Mr.  Frederic  Harrison,  that  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  has  been  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
fortunes that  has  ever  befallen  mankind,  as  tending 
to  multiply  books  rather  for  the  sake  of  the  writers 
than  of  the  readers.  Others  hold  with  Mr.  Cross 
that  the  novel  of  the  future  will  be  condensed  to 
twenty  or  thirty  pages  (in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Kip- 
ling), if  it  is  to  have  any  chance  of  being  read. 
Others,  again,  look  forward  to  the  arrival  of  that 
glorious  time,  which  the  ingenious  imagination  of 
Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  has  conceived,  when  the  art  A 
reading  will  have  been  lost,  and  the  book  will  be 
entirely  replaced  by  a  combination  of  the  phono- 
graph and  the  kinematograph  which  will  act  you 
little  dramas  of  all  kinds  when  you  press  the  button. 
The  appeal  to  statistics,  indeed,  may  be  made  to 
support  many  other  theories  besides  that  of  the  need 
for  snippets.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  better  to  argue 
that  all  literature  consists  of  snippets.  Every  book 
is  but  the  record  of  a  selection  from  the  world  of 
fact  and  thought,  and  why  should  any  one  insist 
that  the  author's  own  selection  is  peculiarly  entitled 
to  respect?  Johnson  asked  indignantly  whether  any 
one  read  books  through,  and  it  is  not  desirable  for 
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a  student  to  model  himself  on  the  guileless  West- 
erner who  started  to  work  his  way  through  the 
whole  carte  dejout  at  Delmonico's,  but  had  finally 
to  ask  if  he  might  skip  the  fourth  sweet.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  eat  the  whole  of  a  grouse,  bones  and 
feathers  and  all,  because  we  like  a  delicate  slice  ofiF 
the  breast,  and  it  may  be  the  highest  mark  of  the  lit- 
erary epicure  to  wish  to  possess  only  the  half-dozen 
pages  in  which  an  author  has  done  himself  most 
justice.  Surely  the  anthologist  may  use  the  scissors 
as  freely  as  he  chooses  when  he  regards  all  poems, 
like  Shelley,  "as  episodes  to  that  great  Poem  which 
all  poets,  like  the- co-operating  thoughts  of  one  great 
mind,  have  built  up  since  the  beginning  of  the 
world." 

The  lover  of  books  has,  however,  a  constitutional 
aversion  from  snippets.  ''  What  man  of  tasttf  can 
feeling,"  asks  Macaulay,  "can endure  rifacimenii, 
harmonies,  abridgments,  expurgated  editions?"  It 
is  quite  true  that  selection  is  necessary,  but  one  pre- 
fers to  make  one's  own.  The  old  maxim  ''  degusti- 
bus**  holds  as  strongly  in  the  library  as  at  the  dinner 
table.  One  man  skips  what  his  neighbor  lingers 
over  with  gastronomic  affection ;  and  the  anthology, 
the  selection,  the  page  of  snippets,  is  to  the  shelf  of 
books  what  the  table  dhote  meal  is  to  the  free 
choice  of  the  restaurant  a  la  carte.  There  are  many 
people,  it  is  true,  who  like  to  have  a  choice  made  for 
them,  or  who  cannot  afford  the  extra  charge  in  time 
and  money  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  taste.  For 
them  the  purveyors  of  snippets  are  benefactors,  for 
their  choice  is  between  snippets  and  nothing.  No 
doubt  it  is  better  to  have  shelves  full  of  the  classics 
always  at  one's  elbow,  but  if  that  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion it  is  well  to  have  the  merest  snippets  from  them 
as  a  seasoning  to  the  daily  paper,  the  share  list,  and 
the  last  new  novel  from  the  circulating  library.  It 
must  always  be  a  comparatively  small  number  of 
readers  who  have  the  luck  to  browse  in  a  library,  or 
the  self-concentration  to  become  such  homines 
unius  libri  as  the  old  maxin  warned  publishers  to 
beware  of.  For  the  majority,  a  good  anthology 
affords  the  only  chance  of  having  a  nodding  ac- 
quaintance with  the  literature  of  the  world.  No 
doubt  it  would  be  much  better  that  they  should  con- 
tent themselves  with  '^knowing  the  best  that  has 
been  thought  and  said  in  the  world,"  which  can  be 
done  with  a  quite  ordinary  possession  of  money  and 
leisure.  But  the  desire  for  the  best  is  not — ^perhaps 
never  can  be — spread  "in  widest  commonalty,"  and 
one  need  not  quarrel  with  the  growing  demand  for 
snippets.  It  is  only  when  they  affect  to  supply  the 
need  of  a  library  and  aim  at  being  all  things  to  all 
men  that  collections  of  Elegant  Extracts  can  be 
really  dangerous  to  literature. 

— Literature. 


Chaloner's  Masterpiece. 

When  he  was  eight  years  old  John  Fyvie  Chal- 
oner  ran  away  to  sea.  At  least,  he  partly  ran  and 
partly  walked  to  the  side  of  the  canal-dock  which 
lay  three-quarters  of  a  mile  distant  from  his  home. 
Here  he  saw  a  burly  man  lounging  on  a  barge,  and 
after  a  little  hesitation  offered  6d.  as  the  price  of  a 
passage  to  "the  big  London  docks."  The  man 
asked  questions  in  a  good-humored  way,  and  little 
John  revealed  his  purpose.  He  feared  it  was  un- 
wise to  do  so,  but  what  was  he  to  say?  Among 
other  matters  he  told  the  bargee  where  Mr.  Chal- 
oner  senior  lived. 

"Here,  you  come  along  with  me,"  said  the  bargee 
when  John  had  come  to  the  end  of  his  tale.  "I 
know  of  a  tremendous  fine  sea-going  steamer,  I  do, 
and  I  know  the  captain  of  her,  and  you'll  see  if  it 
isn't  just  what  you're  a-looking  after." 

John  consented,  round-eyed,  and  the  bargee 
jumped  ashore.  Then  he  grasped  John  by  the  hand 
and  led  him  by  a  circuitous  route  to  the  house  of 
Mr.  Chaloner  senior.  John  was  told  to  go  upstairs 
and  wait  till  his  father  came  to  him,  and  the  bargee 
was  handsomely  rewarded. 

When  John  was  fourteen  his  father  died,  and  a 
year  later  his  mother  married  again.  Then  John 
ran  away  to  sea  once  more.  He  was  a  strong, 
smart  lad  now,  with  a  pleasant  address,  and  he  got 
away  this  time.  The  life  fascinated  him  even  after 
he  had  learned  to  hate  it,  and  he  remained  at  sea 
six  years.  Then  he  suddenly  grew  tired  of  the 
water,  and  began  to  think  of  falling  seriously  in  love 
and  renting  a  cottage.  He  came  ashore,  and  tried 
to  earn  his  living  in  London.  He  did  manage  to 
escape  starvation.  He  was  alternately  a  dock  la- 
borer, check-taker  at  the  pit-door  of  a  theater, 
sandwich-man,  stage  carpenter's  hand,  walking  gen- 
tleman, and  attendant  to  a  lunatic.  It  was  during 
the  leisure  which  he  sometimes  enjoyed  in  this  lat- 
ter service  that  he  found  time  to  write  a  book.  It 
was  a  novel,  of  course,  and  it  was  a  curious  one. 
Round  a  plot  of  which  he  had  thought  during  his 
very  first  voyage  he  spread  a  jumble  of  his  experi- 
ences, and  the  book  was  very  sensational  in  some 
places,  and  very  funny  in  other  places,  and  it  was 
long  and  somewhat  formless;  but  it  was  alive. 
Twelve  publishing  firms  rejected  it  within  six 
months,  and  then  John  Chaloner  began  to  think 
that  he  was  not  cut  out  for  a  novelist.  "The  jury's 
dead  against  me,"  he  said.  "Well,  what  will  be  will 
be.  Let's  try  the  thirteenth  man,  and  see  if  he's  as 
bad  as  his  number." 

After  two  months  John  received  a  brief  letter 
from  Messrs.  Beaner  and  Baske,  the  thirteenth  firm. 
They  were  prepared  to  offer  him  £20  for  the  copy- 
right of  his  novel,  provided  they  had  the  option  6£ 
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publishing  his  next  long  work,  "such  work  not  to 
take  the  form  of  a  collection  of  short  stories." 

John  sat  for  some  time  dangling  the  letter  be- 
tween his  fingers.  He  knew  nothing  of  publishers 
and  nothing  of  the  prices  paid  for  books.  True,  it 
was  a  long  while  since  he  had  handled  £20  in  a 
single  sum,  but  the  terms  offered  to  him  appeared 
small  for  so  much  work.  He  wrote  to  Messrs. 
Beaner  and  Baske  and  asked  if  they  could  not  be  a 
little  more  generous.  They  replied  that  they  could 
not — in  this  instance.  They  enclosed  a  form  of 
transfer  of  copyright,  which  John  signed,  and  by  re- 
turn of  post  he  received  a  check  for  £20. 

The  book  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention;  it 
was  not  only  sensational  and  funny,  it  was  true. 
The  sales  were  brisk ;  twelve  thousand  copies  went 
off  in  two  months,  and  the  publishers  made  a  very 
neat  thing  of  selling  sheets  to  an  American  firm ;  be- 
sides, they  sold  a  big  colonial  edition,  and  they  sold 
the  Continental  rights  to  Tauchnitz,  and  they  sold 
the  story  as  a  serial  to  a  number  of  more  or  less  ob- 
scure newspapers,  which  all  paid  something.  So 
both  Beaner  and  Baske  rubbed  their  hands  over 
that  book.  But  John  Chaloner  knew  exactly  how 
far  £20  would  go,  and  he  continued  to  attend  upon 
the  lunatic. 

There  was  a  reason  why  the  book  was  true,  and 
the  reason  was  that  John  Chaloner  respected  him- 
self when  he  sat  down  to  write.  He  had  strong 
views  about  the  dignity  of  authorship.  So  when  he 
found  that  his  first  venture  was  successful  he  set 
himself  to  write  the  very  best  book  he  could  think 
of.  It  was  a  long  book,  rather  gloomy  and  very 
powerful.  John  knew  all  the  people  who  were  to 
live  in  it  before  he  began  to  write  it,  and  the  people 
actually  lived  in  it  when  he  had  done. 

Beaner  and  Baske  told  him  that  they  did  not  like 
the  book,  but  John  assured  them  it  was  better  than 
his  last.  Mr.  Baske  shook  his  head.  "We  will  hope 
it  may  prove  so,"  said  Mr.  Beaner,  with  a  sour  smile. 
John  was  to  receive  a  royalty  upon  every  copy  of 
this  book  which  was  sold  in  England — nothing  was 
said  about  America ;  and  Mr.  Beaner  and  Mr.  Baske 
both  assured  the  author  that  the  royalty  was  a  very 
handsome  one,  and  that  the  treatment  he  was  receiv- 
ing was  very  handsome  altogether.  The  book  was 
published,  and  the  press  notices  of  it  turned  John 
Chaloner's  head  slightly;  at  least,  they  made  him 
think  that  he  had  carved  out  a  road  to  competence 
and  freedom,  and  he  gave  up  attending  on  his 
lunatic.  That  was  three  weeks  after  the  book  was 
published.  Then  came  the  eternal  bread-and-butter 
question,  and  John  called  on  his  publishers.  Mr. 
Beaner  advanced  him  £20  with  a  pleasant  smile, 
and  said  that  it  would  be  "all  right."  John  began 
to  take  his  pleasure  a  little,  and  within  three  weeks 
the  £20  had  been  spent.  Then  John  Chaloner 
called  upon  his  publishers  again.    Mr.  Beaner  was 


not  so  agreeable,  talked  vaguely  of  the  book  not 
quite  answering  expectations,  and,  when  he  ad- 
vanced John  the  £50  for  which  he  had  asked,  re- 
quested him  not  only  to  sign  a  receipt,  but  a  formal 
promise  that  the  firm  should  have  "the  first  refusal" 
of  the  next  book.  John  hesitated;  but  rent  and 
dinner  had  to  be  considered,  so  he  signed.  And  it 
is  easy  to  picture  his  astonishment  when,  six  weeks 
later,  he  received  a  statement  of  account  from 
Messrs.  Beaner  and  Baske,  which  set  forth  that  only 
850  copies  of  the  book  had  been  sold,  and  that  Mr. 
John  F'yvie  Chaloner  was  rather  heavily  in  debt  to 
the  firm  of  Beaner  and  Baske.  John  was  fright- 
ened. He  had  begun  another  somber  novel,  but 
he  set  it  aside  to  follow  a  counsel  which  he  had 
from  Mr.  Beaner  at  their  last  meeting — and  write 
adventures. 

Perhaps  the  following  conversation  which  had 
taken  place  between  Mr.  Beaner  and  his  partner 
before  Chaloner's  second  book  was  published  will 
explain  why  so  few  copies  of  it  were  sold. 

*'I  don't  much  like  the  report  on  Chaloner's  new 
book,"  said  Mr.  Baske.  "It's  high  art,  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot,  and  I  don't  believe  it  will  sell." 

"I  don't  believe  it  will,"  said  Mr.  Beaner,  and  he 
swore  at  high  art.  "I've  read  the  beginning  and 
the  end  of  the  stuff  myself  and  a  good  bit  of  the 
middle,  and  the  man's  left  out  the  blood.  If  the 
public  learns  to  expect  blood  from  a  man  they  will 
take  nothing  else." 

"Quite  right,"  said  Mr.  Baske.  "All  the  same, 
though  I  don't  believe  in  this  book,  I  believe  in  the 
chap." 

"When  he  writes  adventures,"  observed  Mr. 
Beaner,  "so  do  I." 

"Well,  let's  make  him  write  blood,"  said  Mr 
Baske.  "We  can  just  let  this  book  drop  quietly  and 
lend  the  man  a  little  money.  His  boots  and  his  hat 
and  tie  show  that  he  wants  money.  Then  we  can 
make  him  do  what  we  like." 

"Not  a  bad  idea,"  remarked  Mr.  Beaner.  "And 
we  can  make  him  give  us  the  option  of  his  next,  be- 
sides telling  him  what  it's  to  be  like.  I  don't  think 
we  can  lose  much,  and  his  last  was  meaty.  Any- 
how, we  needn't  lend  him  much.  We'll  just  print  a 
thousand  and  distribute  the  type:  there'd  be  over 
sixty  review  copies — I  mean  to  prepare  the  ground 
for  his  next  blood  handsomely,  and  we  can  keep  a 
few  copies  unbound  and  tell  him  the  total  sales  are 
850.  After  all,  one  must  teach  these  authors  their 
business ;  they've  no  sense  to  find  it  out  for  them- 
selves." 

At  first  John  Chaloner  was  disgusted  at  the  idea 
of  another  adventure  story.  But  the  more  he 
thought  about  it  the  more  he  warmed  to  his  work. 
He  began  to  see  that  much  of  the  material  he  had 
rejected  in  writing  his  first  book  was  better  than 
the  material  he  had  retained.    His  repugnance  for 
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the  work  gradually  turned  to  love  of  it,  and  thus 
his  masterpiece  was  fashioned ;  for  it  was  a  master- 
piece. He  took  it  to  Beaner  and  Baske ;  he  had  no 
alternative  as  to  that. 

Mr.  Beaner  read  it,  and  Mr.  Baske  read  it. 

**My  word,  it's  a  plum,"  said  the  senior  partner. 

"It's  a  real  live  plum,"  said  the  junior,  "and  now 
let's  see  if  we  can't  get  it  cheap. 

Chaloner  called  at  Beaner  and  Baske's  place  of 
business  again  and  again.  He  heard  a  great  many 
excuses,  but  he  could  not  get  a  decided  answer 
about  the  book  until  two  months  and  a  half  had 
passed.    Then  his  total  indebtedness  to  the  firm  was 

£150. 

"We  can  give  you  £150  advance,"  said  Mr. 
Beaner,  at  last,  "and  mind  it's  a  thumping  advance, 
on  account  of  a  15  per  cent,  royalty  running  all 
through;  and  that's  very  high,  very  high.  But  we 
have  hopes  that  this  book  will  redeem  our  losses  on 
the  last,  vou  know." 

"But  I  owe  you  one  hundred  and  fifty  already," 
said  Chaloner,  frowning. 

"Well,  youll  clear  yourself,"  observed  Mr. 
Beaner,  "and  then  there's  the  royalty." 

John  sighed,  and  accepted  the  bargain.  He  was 
very  anxious  to  "clear  himself."  But  there  seemed 
no  end  to  the  delays  in  publication.  The  autumn 
and  the  winter  slipped  by,  the  spring  season  was 
over,  the  summer  books  were  being  issued,  but  still 
Chaloner  received  no  proofs.  "My  dear  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Beaner,  haughtily,  in  reply  to  remonstrances, 
"  W€  know  when  to  publish.  That's  part  of  our 
business.  No  date  is  fixed  in  your  agreement. 
Very  well,  then.  It's  in  your  interests  as  well  as 
ours  that  the  book  should  wait  for  the  propitious 
moment.  You  really  must  not  try  to  dictate  to  us, 
sir.  We  shouldn't  dream  of  dictating  to  you  about 
your  part  of  the  business  of  production." 

John  had  got  deeper  into  debt.  Mr.  Beaner  was 
more  petulant  every  time  he  was  asked  for  money — 
and  the  sums  which  were  asked  were  small  now. 

John  lost  heart.  He  began  two  new  novels,  but 
abandoned  both  before  he  had  written  a  dozen 
chapters.  He  was  not  only  dispirited  but  unoccu- 
pied, and  he  drank  rather  freely  in  consequence. 
Mr.  Beaner's  manner  had  grown  so  repdlant  that 
John  Chaloner  had  recourse  on  one  occasion  to  a 
money-lender.  He  knew  it  was  foolish,  but  he  did 
it.  And  soon  he  was  involved  to  such  an  extent  that 
he  dared  not  think  of  his  finances,  and  he  grew  des- 
perate. One  afternoon  late  in  the  summer  he  pene- 
trated into  the  offices  of  Messrs.  Beaner  and  Baske. 
He  was  kept  waiting  a  long  while,  but  he  saw  Mr. 
Baske  at  last. 

"I'll  tell  you  frankly  what  it  is,"  said  Chaloner, 
"I'm  fearfully  hard  up,  and  I  want  you  to  publish 
the  book  as  soon  as  possible." 


"Oh,  but  we  couldn't  possibly  before  the 
autumn,"  replied  Mr.  Baske. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  the  autumn?"  asked  John 
with  a  sigh. 

"We  can't  say  exactly,"  answered  Mr.  Baske. 
"Most  likely  November." 

"I  can't  wait  till  then,"  remarked  Chaloner. 

Mr.  Baske  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "Well,"  he 
said  at  length,  "we're  not  inclined  to  go  to  much 
more  expense  about  your  book,  Mr.  Chaloner,  as 
to  which,  frankly,  we're  doubtful.  But  if  it  will  suit 
you  best,  we'll  cry  quits  over  the  money  advanced, 
hand  you  a  cheque  for  £20,  and  take  over  the  copy- 
right, lock,  stock  and  barrel.  But  only  to  oblige 
you." 

"Let  me  go  home  and  think  of  it,"  said  Chaloner. 

"You  can  always  write  another  one,"  said  Mr. 
Baske,  as  he  bowed  tlxe  author  out  with  an  agree- 
able smile. 

John  went  home  and  thought  over  it  bitterly 
enough;  but  then — he  could  always  write  another 
one.  He  believed  that  himself.  So  he  accepted  Mr. 
Baske's  offer  and  sold  the  copyright.  The  book 
was  published  within  six  weeks  after  that,  and 
S0,6oo  copies  of  it  were  sold  in  three  months  in 
England  alone.  Then  Chaloner  tried  "to  write  an- 
other one."  He  drank  still  more  freely  to  drown 
his  anger  and  disgust,  and  he  could  not  make  his 
next  book  live.  There  was  not  a  spark  of  inspira- 
tion in  it.  Beaner  and  Baske  rejected  it  after  ten 
other  houses  had  seen  it  and  condemned  it,  and  by 
this  time  Chaloner  was  once  more  attendant  to  a 
lunatic.  He  tried  two  more  novels.  One  was  pub- 
lished by  a  new  firm  and  was  a  dead  failure.  The 
other  was  rejected  by  a  score  of  publishers. 

Then  John  F)rvie  Chaloner  ran  away  to  sea  for 
the  third  time,  and  gave  up  literature  and  the  idea 
of  falling  in  love  and  renting  a  cottage.  But  those 
cop3rrights  are  still  real  "properties"  to  the  firm  of 
Beaner  and  Baske. 

M01.BCUI.E,  in  T^  Author. 


Shelley. 

Thou  hadst  in  thee  the  essence  of  sweet  song— 

The  spirit- vapor  that  was  wont  to  thrill, 

That  clings  around  us,  and  that  haunteth  still, 
The  tragic  element  in  thee  was  strong; 
Thou  wert  a  seer  amid  the  heedless  throng, 

Too,  too  intense  for  minor  minds  to  grip. 

Who  seeks  thy  shore  must  ever  bathe^  not  dif. 
Inured  by  the  thought-waves  that  thy  brain  hath  flung! 
Poetic  Wizard  1  in  thy  wondrous  lay, 

What  rapture,  love,  and  truth,  and  light  are  shown; 
Thy  **  cloud  "  still  sleeps  in  grandeur  o'er  our  day; 

The  vigor  of  the  '*  lark ''  is  all  thine  own; 
The  <'  Cenci  "  ahl  and  "  Adonais,''  these  sway 

Passion  and  pathos  that  were  master-grown! 

9.  L.  T.  HARR19-B1CKFORD. 
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This  term,  so  frequent  in  booksellers'  catalogues, 
is,  we  believe,  not  entirely  understood  by  all  col- 
lectors. We  will  endeavor  to  make  the  expression 
clear,  and  to  show  its  gradations  of  meaning.  In 
describing  a  book  the  term  "uncut"  refers  always 
to  the  condition  of  the  edges.  We  all  know  books 
are  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper;  these,  when 
folded  into  signatures  and  stitched  and  bound,  form 
a  book  with  the  leaves  "entirely  unopened  and  un- 
cut." 

'  The  book  is  in  its  pristine  state,  and  naturally,  as 
the  most  of  the  pages  are  not  accessible  for  reading, 
the  book  is  generally  clean.  This  is  why  a  rare 
book  in  such  a  state  is  appreciated  at  double  to 
quadruple  the  value  of  an  "uncut"  copy  simply. 

When  the  paper-knife  is  used,  and  the  leaves  are 
separated  at  their  top  and  side  edges,  we  have  the 
"uncut"  copy  still,  but  not  "entirely  uncut." 

When  the  top  edges  of  a  book  are  cut  off  slightly 
and  gilded,  with  the  fore  edges  left  untouched,  the 
book  still  remains  an  "uncut"  copy,  but  should  be 
described  with  "top  edges  gilt"  to  warn  the  .col- 
lector of  the  possibility  of  some  vandal  binder  hav- 
ing cut  off  the  top  edges  too  much  and  made  a 
"short"  copy.  We  are  glad  to  testify,  however,  that 
this  is  not  generally  the  case,  because  the  person 
who  has  a  book  bound  with  uncut  fore  edges  is 
likely  to  warn  the  binder  to  cut  the  top  as  little  as 
possible. 

Sometimes  in  folding  the  printed  sheets  into  sig- 
natures it  is  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  leaves  are 
of  very  uneven  sizes,  some  considerably  larger  than 
others.  This  is  generally  accidental  in  English  and 
American  books,  but  the  French  sometimes  so  im- 
pose the  plates  upon  the  sheet  that,  upon  folding, 
the  leaves  present  this  appearance  to  a  marked  de- 
gree. Several  leaves  of  i6mo  size  are  united  with 
leaves  of  octavio  size.  This  "fad"  can  hardly  be 
commended. 

When  a  book  is  in  the  above  described  condition, 
and  the  binder  under  careful  instruction  cuts  down 
the  larger  leaves  to  a  size  slightly  larger  than  the 
smaller  ones,  the  knife  not  shearing  the  smaller 
leaves  at  all,  it  becomes  a  debated  question  whether 
the  book  may  not  still  be  entitled  an  "uncut"  copy. 
The  fairest  technical  description  would  be  "with 
many  leaves  uncut." 

We  have  not  yet  reached  a  "cut"  book  untd  we 
state  that  the  bottom  edges  of  a  book  must  never 
be  gilt  in  an  "uncut"  copy."  They  may  be  slightly 
trimmed,  leaving  a  majority  of  rough-edged  leaves, 
but  generally  they  should  be  left  entirely  untouched. 

A  pernicious  practice  has  arisen  of  late  years  of 
rasping  the  smooth  cut  edges  of  a  book  with  suffi- 
ciently broad  margins,  and  thus  making  the  edges 


appear  rough  and  uncut  so  as  to  deceive  the  unsus- 
pecting collector,  who  knows  the  greater  value  set 
upon  "uncut"  copies.  Much  might  be  written  and 
many  examples  cited  of  the  greatly  enlarged  value 
of  large  sized  and  uncut  copies  of  rare  books  in 
comparison  with  small  and  cut  copies,  but  that  fea- 
ture is  hardly  included  in  the  scope  of  our  present 
view  of  the  subject. 

—TA€  Book  Lover,  1888. 

As  a  rule  your  genuine  bookworm — I  mean  the 
man  who  loves  books  simply  because  he  can  cram 
his  mind  with  them  and  literally  and  letterally  gorge 
himself — has  no  thought  for  the  proper  care  of  a 
book.  Your  may  follow  his  trail  through  a  volume 
with  your  eyes  shut,  crumpled  pages,  dogears,  nail 
marks,  loose  signatures,  damaged  binding,  torn 
leaves  and  ruin  generally.  Open  your  eyes  and 
quite  another  state  of  things  confronts  you,  mar- 
ginal notes  in  pencil,  words  and  sentences  under- 
scored, corrections  made,  amendments  suggested, 
spots,  stains  apd  marks  without  end.  Leigh  Hunt 
was  some  such  a  man.  He  didn't  hesitate  to  use  a 
butter-knife  to  get  inside  an  uncut  book. 


Man's  Love  of  Books. 

Of  all  the  "crazes"  that  have  ever  taken  posses- 
sion of  the  human  mind,  from  the  love  of  purple  and 
fine  linen,  and  jewels  and  precious  stones,  down  to 
the  tulip  mania  and  the  blue  china  craze  of  more 
modem  days,  man's  love  of  books  has  been  the 
most  constant  and  the  most  ennobling. 

There  is  good  reason  for  this.  In  his  melancholy 
they  have  cheered  him,  in  his  sorrow  comforted 
him,  in  his  mirth  laughed  with  him,  in  his  grief 
lifted  him  up,  in  his  loneliness  entertained  him,  in 
his  meditation  edified  him,  in  his  contentment 
shared  with  him,  in  his  longings  sympathized  with 
him  and  in  his  despair  consoled  him.  "Don  Quix- 
ote," "Hudibras,"  "Gil  Bias,"  "Knickerbocker" 
and  "Pickwick"  are  temples  of  comedy  at  whose 
portals  stand  no  guards  to  wave  back  the  empty 
handed. 

The  "Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurelius,"  the 
''  Maxims  "  of  Epictetus,  the  "  Phaedon  of  Plato" 
and  the  "Imitatio  Christi"  are  religious  houses 
whose  doors  ask  not  the  creed  of  the  hand  which 
opens  them. 

It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  books  are  priests 
without  collection  boxes,  monks  without  wallets, 
lawyers  without  fees,  mentors  without  rods,  good 
fellows  without  insolence,  singers  who  sing  only 
when  asked,  and  talkers  whose  tongues  wag  not 
unless  you  will  it. 

You  may  dispute  them,  rail  at  them^  interrupt 
them,  rudely  entreat  them,  cast  them  from  you — 
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they  are  silent.  Indeed  they  cry  out  but  faintly 
when  you  tear  them  leaf  from  leaf.  They  are  not 
puffed  up  with  vanity  when  clad  in  costly  garments 
heavy  with  gold.  Tales  of  wooing,  songs  of  love, 
read  just  as  sweetly  when  encased  in  greasy  calf  as 
when  bound  in  costly  levant.  The  lordly  folio  and 
the  royal  octavo  take  their  places  in  all  humility  on 
the  shelf  beside  the  modest  i2mo  or  tiny  32mo. 

But  not  only  do  books  become  endeared  to  us  for 
their  own  sakes,  they  are  the  most  blessed  re- 
minders of  those  now  no  more  whose  dear  warm 
hands  once  held  them.  They  whisper  of  the  loved 
givers.  They  show  us  their  names  traced  in  fond 
familiar  characters.  They  call  our  attention  to 
"marked  pages"  dear  to  the  lost  one.  They  remind 
us  in  some  way  at  every  turn  of  the  leaf  of  the 
quality  of  the  mind,  disposition  and  temperament 
of  the  giver — mayhap  of  the  author  himself. 

So  then  they  serve  a  double  purpose,  fulfill  a 
double  mission — either  of  which  were  enough  to  en- 
dear them  to  us — linking  our  affections  by  bringing 
our  minds  into  harmony.  Unlike  the  chiseled  vase, 
the  polished  gem,  which  in  his  restless  sleep  the 
anxious  owner  sees  rapt  from  him,  the  most  preci- 
ous literature  of  the  world  may  be  so  humbly 
dressed  in  book  form  that  the  thief  who  came  for 
gold  and  jewels  would  spurn  it  with  his  foot. 

Let  the  world  then  go  on  loving  books  more  and 
more  if  possible,  for,  unlike  the  other  riches  of  this 
life,  they  create  no  jealousies,  no  heartburnings. 

Whom  they  can't  ennoble  they  don't  corrupt. 

No  matter  how  rare  the  volume,  how  richly  clad, 
the  same  contents  in  more  modest  dress  may  rest 
upon  the  book  shelf  of  the  humblest  home. 

Thank  heaven  for  books ;  let  us  have  plenty  of 
them. 

— The  Book  Lover ^  1888. 


The  Nuremberg  Chronicle. 

It  is  related  of  Johnson  Dy  his  pleasant  biog- 
rapher that  he  said  he  '* loved  the  old  black  letter 
books ;  they  were  rich  in  matter,  though  their  style 
was  inelegant."  Deeper  read  in  the  earlier  writers 
than  the  great  moralist,  an  erudite  antiquary  of  our 
own  days  observes  that  "with  respect  to  what  is 
often  absurdly  denominated  black  letter  XtArvAn^  the 
taste  which  prevails  in  the  present  times  for  this  sort 
of  reading,  wherever  true  scholarship  and  a  laudable 
curiosity  are  found  united,  will  afford  the  best  reply 
to  the  hypercriticisms  and  impotent  sarcasms  of 
those  who,  having  from  indolence  or  ignorance  neg- 
lected to  cultivate  so  rich  a  field  of  knowledge,  exert 
the  whole  of  their  endeavors  to  depreciate  its 
value." 

These  two  not  quite  contradictory  criticisms  have 
been  brought  to  my  recollection  by  the  sight  of  a 


copy  of  the  famous  old  Nuremberg  "Chronicle,"  of 
1493.  How  rich  in  matter!  What  a  "field  of 
knowledge"  and  how  "elegant"  for  those  times  is 
this  truly  wonderful  book!  Projected  nearly  four 
hundred  years  ago  by  the  Nuremberg  physician 
Hartmann  Schedel,  who  wrote  or  compiled  the  text, 
which  professes  to  be  a  history  of  the  world  from 
the  beginning  down  to  date,  and  with  (what  artless 
simplicity!)  certain  leaves  left  blank  for  the  owner 
and  his  descendants  to  continue  the  chronicle 
through  all  time ;  illustrated  with  no  less  than  2200 
engravings  on  wood,  executed  under  the  super- 
vision of  Michael  Wolgemuth,  one  of  the  foremost 
painters  of  his  age,  and  William  Pleydenwurlf,  his 
coadjuter,  who,  as  the  text  quaintly  tells  us,  were 
"mathematical  men  and  skilled  in  the  art  of  paint- 
ing!" And  who  can  tell?  Another  consideration 
forces  itself  upon  the  mind.  Did  not  the  great  Al- 
bert Durer  himself  have  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  production  of  what  Thomas  Heme  calls  those 
"very  odd  cuts?"  For  it  is  an  undisputed  fact  that 
the  young  Durer  while  this  volume  was  in  prepara- 
tion was  "serving  his  time"  with  his  master,  Wolge- 
muth, and  learning  more  than  the  mere  rudiment*! 
of  the  profession  he  afterward  so  dignified  ana 
glorified. 

This  much  is  certain,  and  it  is  a  curious  and  re- 
markable fact  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  art  of  wood  engraving  appears  what  is  known  as 
"cross  hatching,"  that  is,  the  introduction  of  dark 
lines  crossing  each  other,  which  have  the  effect  of 
giving  to  the  design  what  the  engravers  to-day  call 
color.  And  last,  but  not  least,  this  capital  conjunc- 
tion is  completed  and  perfected  by  the  famous 
printer,  Anthony  Koburger,  who  if  he  had  printed 
this  book  only  would  have  done  enough  to  place  his 
name  among  the  most  distinguished  of  his  typo- 
graphical brethren.  Dibdin,  in  the  "Bibliotheca 
Spenseriana,"  devotes  no  less  than  twenty-six  pages 
to  a  description  of  the  chronicle,  and  to  his  sumptu- 
ous pages  I  refer  those  of  your  readers  who  desire 
to  learn  more  of  it.  For  my  own  part,  to  use  the 
quaint  words  of  the  old  Berkshire  antiquary,  "The 
oftener  I  consult  the  chronicle,  the.  more  I  wonder 
at  the  things  in  it,  and  I  cannot  but  esteem  the  book 
as  extremely  pleasant,  useful  and  curious." 

Concerning  the  Honour  of  Books 

Since  honour  from  the  hononrer  proceeds, 

How  well  do  they  deserve  that  memorize, 

And  leave  in  Books  for  all  posterities 

The  names  of  worthies  and  their  virtuous  deeds: 

When  aU  their  glory  use,  like  water-reeds, 

Without  their  element,  presently  dies. 

And  all  their  greatness  quite  forgotten  lies, 

And  when  and  how  they  flourished  no  man  heeds! 

How  poor  remembrances  are  statues,  tombs, 

And  other  monuments  that  men  erect 

To  princes,  which  remain  in  closed  rooms. 

Of  Books  that  to  the  universal  eye 

Show  how  they  lived— the  other  where  they  lie. 

John  Florid  ( 1553-1625.) 
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SlfEVKNSON^S  FIRST  NIGHT  IN  NEW  YORK. 


Stevenson's  First  Night  in  New  York. 

The  proposed  demolition  of  the  unsteady  little 
house  at  10  West  street  recalls  a  footnote  in  the  lit- 
erary history  of  New  York.  The  tiny,  two-storied, 
beetle-browed  structure  will  soon  be  torn  down  to 
give  place  to  a  warehouse,  and  its  yellow-coated 
shabbiness,  hallowed  by  a  memory,  and  immortal- 
ized by  a  chapter  from  the  hand  of  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  will  have  passed  like  a  dream.  Beneath 
the  very  humble  roof  of  10  West  street,  Stevenson 
passed  his  first  night  in  America.  In  "An  Amateur 
Emigrant,"  the  gentle  Tusitala  has  described  the 
place,  its  proprietor,  and  his  fellow-lodgers,  with  a 
wealth  of  detail  and  an  accuracy  that  would  delight 
the  soul  of  a  newspaper  reporter. 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  1879  ^^^^  Stevenson  first 
visited  this  country.  At  that  time  he  had  contrib- 
uted a  few  essays  and  a  fragmentary  speech  or  two 
to  the  English  periodicals,  and  readers  were  begin- 
ning to  ask,  "Who  is  this  Stevenson  that  writes  with 
such  strenuous  grace?''  The  future  author  of  "Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde"  crossed  the  Atlantic  as  a 
second-cabin  passenger  and  mingled  freely  with  the 
huddling  crowd  in  the  steerage.  His  most  intimate 
fellow-voyager  was  a  Welshman  named  Jones,  who 
was  returning  to  this  country  from  a  visit  to  his 
home  in  Wales,  and,  guided  by  Jones,  Stevenson 
went  to  10  West  street,  then  called  the  Reunion 
House,  but  to-day  a  nameless  resort  for  longshore- 
men. Jones,  however,  knew  the  proprietor  of  the 
Reunion  House,  and  was  proud  to  act  as  the  g^ide 
of  a  real  literary  man. 

Had  Stevenson  been  left  to  his  own  devices  he 
would  undoubtedly  have  selected  an  establishment 
with  a  more  inviting  aspect,  and  certainly  he  would 
have  engaged  a  more  pretentious  conveyance  than 
the  open  emigrant's  wagon  in  which  he  and  Jones 
rode  to  their  destination.  Stevenson's  own  descrip- 
tion of  this  ride,  and  his  uncouth  lodgings,  is  a  vivid 
picture,  the  drawing  and  coloring  of  which  har- 
monize as  well  with  the  shabby  frame  of  to-day  as 
it  did  twenty  years  ago.  He  says,  in  "An  Amateur 
Emigrant" : 

"Before  noon  of  the  second  Sunday  we  sighted 
the  low  shores  outside  of  New  York  Harbor;  the 
steerage  passengers  must  remain  on  board  to  pass 
through  Castle  Garden  on  the  following  morning, 
but  we  of  the  second  cabin  made  our  escape  along 
with  the  lords  of  the  saloon,  and  by  6  o'clock  Jones 
and  I  issued  into  West  street,  sitting  on  some  straw 
in  the  bottom  of  an  open  baggage  wagon.  It  rained 
miraculously ;  and  from  that  moment  until,  on  the 
following  night,  I  left  New  York,  there  was  scarce 
a  lull  and  no  cessation  of  the  downpour. 

"It  took  us  but  a  few  minutes,  though  it  cost  us 
a  good  deal  of  money,  to  be  rattled  along  West 
street  to  our  destination,  Reunion  House,  10  West 


street;  one  minute's  walk  from  Castle  Garden,  tlie 
steamboat  landings,  California  steamers  and  Liver- 
pool ships ;  board  and  lodgings  per  day,  $1 ;  single 
meals,  25  cents ;  lodgings  per  night,  25  cents ;  private 
rooms  for  fiamilies;  no  charge  for  storage  of  bag- 
gage; satisfaction  guaranteed  to  all  persons; 
Michael  Mitchell,  proprietor. 

"Reunion  House  was,  I  may  go  to  the  length  of 
saying,  a  humble  hostelry.  You  entered  through  a 
long  barroom,  thence  passed  into  a  little  dining- 
room,  and  thence  into  a  still  smaller  kitchen;  the 
furniture  was  of  the  plainest,  but  the  bar  was  hung 
in  the  American  taste  with  encouraging  and  hos- 
pitable mottoes." 

Like  all  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  peculiar 
etiquette  of  American  drinking  places,  Stevenson's 
introduction  to  the  pernicious  habit  of  "treating' 
produced  a  sensation  that  was  something  between  a 
shock  and  a  joke.    Touching  this  matter  he  says : 

"Jones  was  well  known;  we  were  received 
warmly ;  and  two  minutes  afterward  I  had  refused  a 
drink  from  the  proprietor,  and  was  going  on,  in  my 
plain  European  fashion,  to  refuse  a  cigar,  when  Mr. 
Mitchell  sternly  interposed  and  explained  the  situa- 
tion. He  was  offering  to  treat  me,  it  appeared; 
whenever  an  American  barkeeper  proposes  any- 
thing it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  he  is  offering  to 
treat,  and  if  I  did  not  want  a  drink  I  must  at  least 
take  a  cigar.  I  took  it  bashfully,  feeling  I  had  be- 
gun my  American  career  on  the  wrong  foot.  I  did 
not  enjoy  that  cigar ;  but  this  may  have  been  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  even  the  best  cigar  often  failing 
to  please  if  you  smoke  three-quarters  of  it  in  a 
drenching  rain." 

It  is  evident  that  Stevenson's  first  impression  of 
American  hotel  luxuries,  as  represented  by  the  fur- 
nishings of  the  Reunion  House,  was  not  of  the  most 
agreeable  character.  He  says  of  the  place,  with  a 
note  of  subtile  sarcasm : 

"I  suppose  we  had  one  of  the  'private  rooms  for 
families'  at  the  Reunion  House.  It  was  very  small, 
furnished  with  a  bed  a  chair  and  some  clothes-pegs ; 
and  it  derived  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  life  of 
the  human  animal  through  two  borrowed  lights, 
one  looking  into  the  passage,  and  the  second  open- 
ing, without  sash,  into  another  apartment,  where 
three  men  fitfully  snored,  or  in  intervals  of  wakeful- 
ness drearily  mumbled  to  each  other  all  night  long. 
Jones  had  the  bed ;  I  pitched  my  camp  on  the  floor; 
he  did  not  sleep  until  near  morning,  and  I,  for  my 
part,  never  closed  an  eye. 

"At  sunrise  I  heard  a  cannon  fired,  and  shortly 
afterward  the  men  in  the  next  room  gave  over  snor- 
ing for  good  and  began  to  rustle  over  their  toilets. 
The  sound  of  their  voices  as  they  talked  was  low 
and  moaning,  like  that  of  people  watching  by  the 
sick.  Jones,  who  had  at  last  begun  to  doze,  tum- 
bled and   murmured,   and   every  now   and   then 
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opened  unconscious  eyes  upon  me  where  I  lay.  I 
found  myself  growing  eerier  and  eerier,  for  I  dare 
say  I  was  a  little  fevered  by  my  restless  night,  and 
hurried  to  dress  and  get  downstairs." 

Stevenson  goes  on  with  an  amusing  catalogue  of 
the  questionable  comforts  of  his  poor  hostelry,  tell- 
ing of  "a  few  crumpled  towels  and  pieces  of  wet 
soap,  white  and  slippery  like  fresh  fish."  But  it  was 
after  he  had  tramped  about  town  for  a  whole  day 
in  a  downpour  of  rain  that  drenched  him  from  head 
to  foot  that  the  utter  cheerlessness  of  his  abiding 
place  made  him  determined  to  seek  other  and  better 
quarters : 

"I  was  so  wet  when  I  got  back  to  Mitchell's 
toward  the  evening  that  I  had  simply  to  divest  my- 
self of  my  shoes,  socks  and  trousers,  and  leave  them 
behind  for  the  benefit  of  New  York  City.  No  fire 
would  have  dried  them  ere  I  had  to  start,  and  to 
pack  them  in  their  present  condition  was  to  spread 
ruin  among  my  other  possessions.  With  a  heavy 
heart  I  said  farewell  to  them  as  they  lay,  a  pulp,  in 
the  middle  of  a  pool  upon  the  floor  of  Mitchell's 
kitchen.    I  wonder  if  they  are  there  by  now." 

But  for  a  recent  coating  of  dull  yellow  paint  on 
the  outside,  and  newly  papered  walls  within,  the 
rickety  establishment  of  to-day  is  substantially  the 
same  as  it  was  when  Stevenson  lodged  there.  The 
present  proprietor,  a  dark-eyed  German,  who  fol- 
lowed us  about  suspiciously  as  we  made  a  tour  of 
the  place,  and  who  half  surmised  that  we  might  be 
Raines  law  detectives  seeking  to  deprive  him  of  his 
liquor  license,  had  never  heard  of  Stevenson,  and 
displayed  small  interest  in  the  literary  and  senti- 
mental associations  of  his  property. 

The  first  floor  of  10  West  street  consists  of  three 
rooms;  the  long,  low  room — now  a  dining-room, 
where  clams  and  oysters  form  the  dominant  feature 
in  the  bill  of  fare — a  small  living  room,  and  back  of 
these  a  diminutive  kitchen.  A  creaking  stairway 
leads  from  the  dark  dining-room  to  the  upper  floor, 
which  is  cut  up  into  sleeping  stalls,  dismal  and  not 
too  clean.  The  room  which  most  closely  corre- 
sponds to  the  one  which  Stevenson  describes  is  a 
boxlike  affair  into  which  neither  light  nor  air  can 
penetrate  in  any  considerable  quantity.  The  "lava- 
tory," which  so  amused  the  ingenuous  soul  of 
Stevenson,  is  reached  by  passing  through  the 
kitchen  and  into  a  bit  of  rear  yard,  at  one  side  of 
which  is  a  shed  divided  into  two  sections,  each  sec- 
tion now  being,  by  courtesy  of  law,  a  bedroom. 

When  Stevenson's  Mr.  Mitchell  (whose  name,  by 
the  way,  was  not  Mitchell),  bestowed  the  title  of 
^'Reunion  House"  upon  his  small  inn,  he  named  it 
better  than  he  knew;  for  his  wife  was  a  divorced 
woman,  and  after  Mitchell's  death,  several  years 
ago,  she  married  her  first  husband,  and  continued 
the  business  until  the  present  owner  came  along 
and  purchased  the  house  and  its  good  will. 


Such  is  the  "hotel"  upon  whose  dingy  walls  the 
sunshine  of  a  great  genius  has  cast  its  gladdening 
rays.  The  temporary  home  of  a  great  and  genial 
man  can  be  only  second  in  interest  to  his  permanent 
abode.  It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  a  man  of  Stevenson's 
delicacy  of  feeling,  with  resources  ample  enough  to 
meet  all  the  requirements  of  his  taste,  can  be  found 
ensconsed  in  a  house  of  the  slums;  but  it  is  still 
more  rare  to  find  a  man  so  placed  turning  his  dis- 
comfiture into  philosophy,  and  his  pains  into 
phrase  that  bubble  with  thoughtful  merriment. ' 

— Truth. 


Reminiscences  of  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Sawtell,  in  the  May  issue  of  The  Re- 
view of  Reviews,  presents  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore,  the  author  of  "Lorna 
Doone,"  describing  the  home  life  of  the  author  and 
detailing  conversations  and  correspondence.  In 
spite  of  all  that  has  been  said  against  literature  as 
a  means  to  a  livelihood,  it  appears  that  Mr.  Black- 
more  had  found  it  more  remunerative  than  agri- 
culture. 

In  1894  Mr.  Sawtell  spent  a  short  time  near  the 
author's  place  in  England.  At  his  request  and  dic- 
tation the  friend  with  whom  he  was  stopping,  who, 
although  a  neighbor  of  Blackmore's,  was  neverthe- 
less almost  a  stranger  to  him,  wrote  the  following 
note: 

Teddington,  May  10,  1894. 
R.  D.  Blackmore,  Esq.: 

Dear  Sir — I  have  an  American  friend  visiting  me 
(a  Canadian  crank  he  calls  himself),  who  has  re- 
ceived so  much  pleasure  from  the  reading  of  your 
books,  especially  "Lorna  Doone,"  that  he  wants  to 
thank  you  personally,  if  you  will  give  him  the  op- 
portunity. Kindly  grant  him  the  favor,  and  oblige, 
yours  truly,  CHARLES  DEAYTON. 

To  introduce  Mr.  R.  W.  Sawtell. 

Mr.  Sawtell  then  continues : 

We  crossed  the  railway  bridge  and  entered  a  lane 
bricked  up  on  each  side  with  a  wall  ten  or  twelve 
feet  high.  Half  way  through  we  stopped  at  an  iron 
gate,  where  my  friend  pointed  to  the  front  door, 
saying : 

"Ring  the  doorbell,  but  be  watchful  of  the  dogs. 
Don't  open  the  gate  till  I  am  away.  If  you  survive, 
write  to  me  on  your  return,  and  come  to  see  us 
again  soon.    Good-bye,  *   *   *" 

In  answer  to  my  inquiry  if  Mr.  Blackmore  was  in, 
the  maid,  dressed  in  the  usual  uniform  of  English 
housemaids,  led  me  to  the  drawing-room,  saying: 

"I  will  give  him  your  letter.  Please  be  seated.  I 
think  he  is  in." 

In  less  than  two  minutes  I  heard  the  door  open, 
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and  on  turning  saw  a  tall,  broad-shouldered,  full- 
faced,  farmer-like  man  standing  holding  the  door, 
without  coat  or  vest,  necktie  or  collar,  wristbands 
and  collar  unbuttoned.     *     *     * 

"And  now,"  he  asked,  "what  more  can  I  say?" 
"Tell  me  something  of  your  history,"  I  replied. 

*  ♦  3|e  :4e  ♦  * 

"I  was  born  at  Longworth  Rectory,  Berkshire. 
The  seventh  day  of  June,  1825,  launched  this  old 
dugout  upon  the  world.  My  father  was  curate  in 
charge,  and  he  lost  his  young  wife,  my  mother,  be- 
fore I  was  four  months  old ;  hence  I  never  knew  the 
privilege  of  a  mother's  care  and  training.     *     *     * 

"Considering  for  some  time  what  occupation  to 
follow,  I  decided  to  become  a  gardener  and  horti- 
culturist. 

"In  pursuit  of  this  object  I  wandered  up  the  val- 
ley of  the  Thames  in  search  of  a  suitable  soil  for 
pear  culture  for  Covent  Garden  Market,  which  was 
not  then  well  supplied.  Coming  upon  a  vacant  lot 
near  the  lion  entrance  to  Bushy  Park,  only  twelve 
miles  from  my  market,  1  found  a  sixteen-acre  plot, 
which  I  learned  could  be  purchased  in  fee  simple. 
And  now,"  he  continued,  "I  find  you  interested  in 
my  occupation.  Come  out  and  see  what  I  have,  and 
we  can  talk  as  we  go  along." 

Passing  into  the  first  greenhouse,  filled  with 
young  grapevines,  just  beginning  to  bear,  he  said : 
"I  call  this  my  American  house,  because  I  received 
£  50  from  each  of  two  American  authors  for  writing 
an  introduction  to  their  books." 

"That  paid  better  than  gardening,  did  ilt  not?"  I 
remarked. 

"Yes,  indeed,"  he  replied. 

The  next  greenhouse  we  entered  was  100  feet 
long,  and  80  feet  of  it  was  fully  occupied  by  one 
vine  of  the  Black  Hamburg  variety,  with  a  few  re- 
maining bunches  of  very  large  and  well-ripened 
fruit.    He  cut  a  bunch  for  me,  remarking: 

"I  call  this  vine  'John  Ridd,'  because  of  its  great 
strength  and  large  proportions.  In  a  few  years  it 
will  surpass  the  noted  royal  vine  at  Hampton  Court, 
which  is  no  feet  long  and  120  years  old,  while  this 
is  but  40;  but  it  has  never  been  so  overworked  as 
the  Queen's,  which,  some  years,  has  to  sustain  2,500 
bunches." 

Speaking  of  John  Ridd,  I  asked  him  if,  in  de- 
scribing John  and  Lorna,  he  had  living  examples  in 
his  mind  to  help  his  imagination. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  had ;  but  I  think  I  trimmed 
John  up  a  bit." 

^^  ^r  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^^ 

After  returning  from  a  trip  through  Normandy, 
the  Seine  Valley  and  Paris,  I  spent  three  months  in 
Wales,  Devonshire  and  my  native  county,  Somer- 
setshire. Having  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
Blackmore  during  this  time,  I  visited  him  in  Sep- 
tember.   Hearing  some  hammering  agitist  a  wall, 


I  crept  up  silently  and  found  Mr.  Blackmore  on  a 
stepladder,  fastening  up  some  loose  branches  of 
pear  trees  spread  along  the  wall.  I  spoke,  and, 
recognizing  my  voice,  he  turned  suddenly,  dropped 
his  hammer  and  nails,  and  sprang  to  the  ground, 
taking  my  hand  in  both  his. 

4c  ♦  *  *  *  ♦ 

In  reply  to  my  suggestion  that  he  got  his  literary 
abilities  from  his  father,  he  said : 

"That  could  never  be,  for  I  never  heard  that  he 
had  any  to  transmit ;  but,"  he  continued,  "if  I  have 
any  myself,  which  I  very  much  doubt,  it  must  have 
been  inherited  from  my  dear  mother." 

3|c  4c  4e  4c  4c  4c 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  had  read  "Lorna 
Doone"  a  second  time,  and  enjoyed  it  better  than 
the  first,  and  he  would  probably  think  me  an  old 
fool. 

"Yes,"  he  replied ;  "but  I  knew  a  bigger  one  who 
told  me  he  had  read  it  sixteen  times,  and  meant 
to  read  it  again.  I  often  wonder  whatever  people 
see  in  that  old-fashioned  stuff  to  take  such  an  inter- 
est in.  They  seem  never  to  care  for  any  other  of 
my  books,  some  of  which  are  much  better  and  more 
interesting.  'Lorna  Doone's'  popularity  was  pure- 
ly accidental.  The  first  edition  of  500  copies,  in 
three-volume  form,  received  but  scant  notice.  Only 
200  copies  could  be  sold  in  England,  the  price  being 
13s.  6d.  per  copy.  The  other  300  were  sent  to  Aus- 
tralia, and  got  rid  of  at  one-third  of  the  price  named. 
I  gave  my  wife  a  full  set,  and  have  been  offered  10 
guineas  for  it,  but  would  not  sell  it  at  any  price." 

"The  g^eat  run  for  it  afterward  was  due  to  acci- 
cent.  The  junior  member  of  my  publishing  firm 
read  it  a  second  time,  and  was  so  impressed  with  its 
peculiarities  that  he  got  the  consent  of  the  firm  to 
issue  a  cheap  edition  in  one  volume. 

"The  Marquis  of  Lome  had  recently  married  the 
Princess  Louise,  when  a  book  reviewer  unauthor- 
izedly  stated  that  the  book  was  written  about  the 
forefathers  of  Lord  Lome;  and  then  everybody 
read  it,  out  of  curiosity,  and  exhausted  nearly  a 
score  of  editions,  and  the  demand  has  continued 
ever  since,  and  it  is  now  the  only  book  I  get  any- 
thing for." 

One  of  the  nieces  asked  me  if  I  had  read  any 
other  of  her  uncle's  books.  I  said :  ^'Several,  but 
none  of  them  came  up  to  'Lorna.'  He  must  have 
been  inspired  when  he  wrote  it.  I  have  read  one 
this  last  week  which  has  interested  me  almost  as 
much,  because  I  see  around  me  the  environments  in 
which  the  plot  was  laid,  and  1  think  I  know  the  hero 
and  who  was  represented  as  the  heroine." 

Then,  turning  toward  the  author,  I  said : 

"Now,  my  dear  sir,  I  want  you  to  be  candid  with 
me,  and  tell  me  if  you  still  feel  the  influence  of  that 
first,  kiss  upon  your  lips  given  by  the  young  lady 
known  as  'Kitty/  whom  you  rescued  from  drowning 
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in  the  overflow  of  the  Thames  River,  nearly  forty 
years  ago?*' 

There  was  immediate  silence  around  the  table. 
But  in  a  few  seconds  he  comprehended  my  mean- 
ing, and,  blushing  like  a  girl  in  her  teens,  raised  his 
head  and  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  we  all 
joined,  and  I  was  satisfied  that  my  conjecture  was 
right ;  he  was  "Kit,"  and  his  dear  wife  "Kitty"  rep- 
resented in  that  fine  story  of  courtship. 

We  spent  the  last  two  hours  alone  in  his  sitting- 
room,  and  when  we  finally  separated  at  his  private 
entrance  through  a  door  in  the  high  brick  wall,  near 
the  railway  station,  we  embraced,  and,  like  two 
women,  shed  tears  of  sorrow. 

In  our  continued  correspondence  we  each  ex- 
pressed the  hope  of  meeting  again,  but  always  with 
the  understanding  that  I  would  have  to  do  the  trav- 
eling. 

In  a  letter  dated  January  18,  1897,  he  said : 

"My  pear  crop  was  ruined  in  the  last  half  of  Sep- 
tember last  year  by  gales,  and  I  have  therefore  to 
keep  my  pen  on  the  march.  There  is  a  Ipng  tale  of 
mine  appearing  in  'Blackwood'  now.  The  power  of 
walking  is  leaving  me,  and  I  can  only  walk  a  hun- 
dred yards  a  day,  and  have  to  suffer  the  penalty  of 
that  much." 

In  a  letter  dated  August  20,  1897,  he  said : 

"Probably  it  will  always  be  out  of  my  power  to 
understand  why  so  many  people  have  formed  almost 
an  attachment  for  one  of  my  books — ^'Loma  Doone' 
— ^while  they  care  not  to  look  at  any  of  the  others. 
However,  so  it  is ;  and  it  seems  vain  to  hope  for  any 
other  verdict.  That  book  is  to  come  out  here  in 
sixpenny  form,  and  the  publishers  expect  to  sell 
100,000  copies.  (All  were  taken  up  in  one  week,  I 
afterward  learned.) 

"I  have  finished  my  last  novel,  and  it  is  high  time 
to  stop.  This  one  is  to  come  out  from  the  press  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  when  it  has  finished 
the  course  in  'Blackwood.'  *  *  You  seem  to  be 
enjoying  a  rambling  life,  but  I  live  a  lonely  life — 
seldom  going  beyond  my  own  gate  now.  *  * 
Half  of  my  stingy  crop  lies  on  the  ground.  There 
is  with  us  this  year  a  wonderful  plague  of  maggots ; 
they  are  so  plentiful  that  they  cannot  find  a  pear 
apiece  to  live  in,  and  are  obliged  to  chum  together. 

"There  is  much  excitement  here  about  Hall 
Caine's  new  story,  'The  Christian,'  and  I  dare  say 
it  will  make  a  stir  with  you.  I  have  not  read  it ;  in 
fact,  I  seldom  read  a  novel  now." 

In  a  letter  received  from  him  in  1898  he  told  me 
much  of  his  school  life  and  college  days. 

He  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in 
1852,  and  practiced  there  until  his  health  failed. 

The  general  impression  of  those  I  talked  to  in 
England  about  Blackmore  was  that  he  was  im-* 
mensely  rich  in  having  two  such  prolific  sources  of 
income— literature  and  fruit ;  but,  from  my  conver- 


sation and  correspondence  with  him,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

He  always  complained  of  the  expenses,  with  six 
men  all  the  year  round,  and  in  busy  seasons  double 
the  number,  exceeding  the  proceeds  of  sales;  and 
largely  so,  in  late  years,  on  account  of  competition, 
msects  and  blight.  He  said  to  me  more  than  once 
that  but  for  his  pen  he  would  be  a  very  poor  man ; 
and  even  from  that  source  his  royalties  had  dwin- 
dled down  to  a  small  sum,  and  that  chiefly  from  the 
sale  of  "Lorna  Doone,"  and  he  could  not  hope  to 
write  anything  more  that  would  meet  the  demand  of 
this  materialistic  and  capricious  age. 

The  other  point  I  wish  to  mention  is  the  frequent 
assertion  that  he  was  a  "recluse,"  "almost  a  misan- 
thrope." To  this,  I  can  only  say,  that  was  not  my 
experience,  for  in  all  my  long  life  no  stranger  ever 
treated  me  with  greater  confidence  and  cordiality. 
The  few  passages  I  have  quoted  from  his  letters 
ought  to  prove  that.  He  certainly  shrank  from  pub- 
licity and  what  he  called  "hollow  applause" ;  but  I 
cannot  believe  that  he  was  naturally  selfish. 

Blackmore  had  the  countenance  of  an  honest, 
happy  farmer,  free  from  cunning  or  guile,  and  far 
removed  from  what  is  generally  conceived  of  an 
imaginative  writer  of  such  a  love  story  as  "Lorna 
Doone,"  which  will  ever  hold  a  first  rank  in  litera- 
ture. 


Horace  Walpole. 

When  George  I.  asked  Horace  Walpole  if  he  was 
a  Freemason  and  Horace  replied,  "No,  sir ;  I  never 
was  anything,"  he  gave  the  clue  to  his  character  and 
to  his  life.  When  it  has  been  said  that  he  was  the 
third  son  of  the  great  Sir  Robert,  bom  in  1717,  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  that  he  traveled  in 
Italy  with  Gray,  the  poet,  that  he  built  and  deco- 
rated Strawberry  Hill,  became  the  fourth  Earl  of 
Orford  in  1791,  and  died  in  1797,  the  essential  facts 
of  his  history  have  been  given.  He  wrote,  indeed, 
"The  Castle  of  Otranto,"  which  nobody  reads,  and 
"The  Mysterious  Mother,"  which  no  one  could  act ; 
"Historic  Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Richard 
III.,"  of  which  most  people  have  never  heard,  and 
the  "Letters,"  which  are  for  all  time. 

Horace  is,  indeed,  as  much  the  king  of  letter 
writers,  as  Shakespeare  is  the  king  of  poets.  What 
other  man  or  woman  ("Letter  writing  is  a  province 
in  which  women  will  always  shine  superiorly,"  says 
Horace,  gallantly,  and  with  a  smile  in  his  sleeve 
perhaps)  could  have  written  letters  sufficient  to  fill 
nine  fat  volumes,  and  never  a  dull  page  in  them  all? 
Who  else  could  have  corresponded  with  that  prosy 
envoy  to  Tuscany,  on  whom  he  had  not  set  eyes 
"for  nine  and  thirty  years,"  and  with  whom  he  had 
"no  acquaintance  in  common  but  the  Kings  and 
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Queens  of  Europe/'  and  been  at  all  times  inimitably 
gay,  light,  easy,  witty,  as  he  was? 

The  "Letters"  are,  in  fact,  the  model  of  what  let- 
ters should  be,  and  are  also,  it  may  be  safely  said, 
what  letters  never  will  be  again.  I  think  they  are 
artificial,  and  it  may  be  true  enough  that  Horace 
drew  up  very  careful  draughts  of  them  before  he 
sat  down  to  write,  and  used  the  very  same  ban  mot 
to  a  great  many  of  his  correspondents — ^they  are,  at 
least,  the  perfection  of  art,  which  is  to  seem  like  na- 
ture. One  subject  flows  into  another  with  the  most 
perfect  spontaneity.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Horace  is  happier  when  he  is  writing  of  the  trial  for 
treason  of  that  brave  old  rebel,  Balmerino  (where 
he  allows  himself  to  display  a  little  feeling  almost) 
or  of  the  trial  for  bigamy  of  the  notorious  Duchess 
of  Kingston.  He  glides  with  an  infinitely  easy 
grace  from  the  American  War  and  the  very  worst 
prognostications  for  the  future  of  his  own  country 
to  a  card  party  at  the  Countess  of  Suffolk's,  or  to  a 
little  story,  that  shocks  even  my  Lady  Ossory,  to 
whom  he  sends  it,  and  who  is  in  general,  it  appears, 
not  at  all  over  particular.  Now  he  is  describing  a 
"supper  after  the  opera  .  .  .  with  a  set  of  the 
most  fashionable  company,"  now  "Strawberry  at 
lilac  tide,"  and  now  the  bootikins  he  is  trying  for  the 
relief  of  the  gout  from  which,  or  from  the  dread  of 
which,  he  is  suffering  with  a  great  deal  of  spirit  and 
cynicism  all  his  life.  Now  it  is  the  affairs — the  very 
unfortunate  affairs — of  the  mad  Lord  Orford,  his 
nephew,  that  he  is  discussing  with  Mann,  or  some 
particularly  dogmatic  criticism  on  books  or  their 
authors  he  is  la)ring  down  (posterity  has  refuted 
most  of  Horace's  literary  judgments,  and  one  can 
fancy  his  perfectly  affable  indifference  to  its  degener- 
ate opinions),  or  the  character  of  a  servant  for  which 
he  is  writing  to  Lord  Harcourt.  But  whatever  he 
describes,  and  he  describes  everything,  or  whatever 
character  he  gives  of  men  and  their  works,  he  first 
describes,  directly  or  indirectly,  consciously  or  un- 
consciously, himself. 

Horace  is  bom  artificial,  one  fancies.  He  is  from 
the  first  an  odd,  puny,  sickly,  whimsical  little  being, 
with  none  of  the  coarse  robustness  of  the  old  Sir 
Robert,  and  a  fatal  accusing  likeness  instead,  say 
some,  to  a  very  different  person.  My  Lady,  the 
flighty  mother  with  Lord  Hervey'sevil  name  coup- 
led everywhere  with  hers,  can  have  no  reason  to 
love  too  well  the  little  boy  whose  childish  face  and 
nature  at  once  accuse  and  condemn  her.  Sir  Robert 
has  his  other  sons,  and  his  coarse  pleasures,  and  his 
great  politics  to  occupy  him,  and  couldn't  naturally 
bother  himself  much  about  a  weakly  child,  who  will 
die  young,  says  every  one,  even  if  there  were  no 
reasons  to  make  him  unjust,  harsh,  and  neglectful. 

So  the  boy  grows  up  as  solitary  children  do,  odd, 
precocious,  and  unnatural,  shrinking,  terrified  per- 
haps, from  his  father,  when  he  encounters  him 


by  chance  on  the  stairs,  or  in  the  passages  of  the 
great  London  house,  and  clambering  to  his  nursery 
window  to  watch  his  lady  mother,  very  fine,  patched 
and  powdered,  one  may  be  sure,  going  to  the  Draw- 
ing Room  in  her  chair.  The  little  Horace  is  playing 
at  Courts  and  Kings  and  Queens  when  other  chil- 
dren are  engaged,  much  more  wholesomely,  with 
balls  and  kites.  He  experiences  at  a  very  early  age 
a  queer  childish  passion  to  kiss  the  hand  of  His 
Most  Gracious  and  Germanic  Majesty  George  I., 
and  is  accordingly  taken  by  his  mother  (it  is  one  of 
the  few  things  she  is  recorded  as  having  done  for 
him,  and  that  quite  a  doubtful  benefit  perhaps)  to 
the  Mistress,  and  by  the  Mistress  into  the  august 
Presence  itself.  Years  after,  Horace  tells  the  story, 
remembering  the  details  quite  faithfully,  and  dwell- 
ing upon  it  very  characteristically  as  the  one  su- 
premely important  event  of  his  childhood,  before 
which  all  the  other  events  are  dwarfed  into  nothing- 
ness. One  can  see,  as  in  a  picture,  that  ante-room 
of  Majesty,  with  the  courtiers,  who  are  the  courtiers 
of  the  Mistress  much  more  than  that  of  the  King, 
talking  and  laughing  among  themselves  in  groups, 
here  my  Lady  Walpole  and  there  my  Lord  Hervey, 
and  in  the  center  her  great  Grace  of  Kendal,  who  is 
perfectly  kindly  as  well  as  immoral,  and  calls  the 
little  would-be  courtier  to  her  knees  and  pats  him 
on  his  head  with  a  fat  hand  to  encourage  and  brace 
him  up,  as  it  were,  for  the  interview.  One  can  see 
clearer  still  the  little  pale,  wondering  child,  suitably 
awed,  and  yet  so  oddly  shrewd  and  observant  that 
even  in  the  Presence  itself  he  looks  at  Majesty  and 
its  surroundings  with  something  of  that  keenness 
and  sarcasm  with  which,  later  on,  he  regards  the 
whole  of  life. 

After  the  blazing  light  of  this  interview  he  retires 
again  into  the  darkness  of  his  solitary  childhood  and 
the  gloomy  London  house  and  daily  lessons  per- 
haps (Horace  is  always  busy  learning  what  no  les- 
sons can  teach  him,  and  has  a  fine  contempt  here- 
after for  the  string  of  facts  called  knowledge),  and 
is  next  heard  of  at  Eton,  where,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, he  is  not  at  all  popular,  not  being  nearly  vig- 
orous enough  for  games,  and  having,  even  as  a  boy, 
a  pretty  turn  for  cynicism,  not  at  all  appreciated  by 
the  robust  English  youths,  his  companions.  Then 
he  is  grown  up,  and  at  Cambridge.  After  this  he 
makes  the  famous  Italian  tour  with  Gray,  the  poet, 
who  quarrels  with  him,  or  with  whom  he  quarrels — 
it  does  not  matter  which — ^before  he  returns  to  Eng- 
land, takes  his  seat  in  Parliament  (he  is  such  a  very 
dilettante  and  sarcastic  politician  as  to  be  in  favor 
with  no  party),  buys  the  ground  near  Twickenham, 
and  begins  the  greatest  work  and  enterprise  of  his 
life,  the  building  and  decoration  of  Strawberry  Hill. 

Horace  is  now  exactly  thirty  years  old.  He  looks 
out  from  his  pictures,  mostly  taken  about  this  pe- 
riod, or  a  little  later,  with  the  frail,  slight  figure  (he 
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is  not  so  very  far  removed  from  the  "decrepit  skele- 
ton" he  calls  himself),  the  dandified  dress,  the  aflFect- 
ed  attitude,  a  high,  pale  forehead,  a  mobile  mouth 
very  humorous  and  sarcastic,  and  eyes  intensely 
shrewd,  bright  and  penetrating.  In  the  later  por- 
traits he  is  usually  holding  a  pen,  negligently,  as  it 
were,  in  his  frail  hand,  and  has  a  few  books  (a  very 
few,  and  idly  thrown  together,  to  show  that  Horace 
is  simply  the  dilettante  fine  gentleman  with  a  grace- 
ful amateur  taste  for  letters,  and  nothing  at  all  in 
common  with  the  vulgar  person  who  writes  serious- 
ly for  money),  and  in  the  background  a  handsome 
thunderstorm,  and  the  Gothic  turrets  of  Strawberry. 

When  the  place  is  built — it  takes  ten  years  in  the 
building  (Horace  is  always  coming  down  from 
town,  no  doubt  with  a  number  of  emendations  in 
his  "close  little  hand"  on  the  architectural  plans 
under  his  arm,  to  harass  the  stolid  souls  of  the  Geor- 
gian builders  with  his  finicking  French  notions 
about  grottoes  and  arches) — it  is  characteristic  of 
the  owner  as  no  place  has  been  characteristic  of  any 
man  before  or  since.  He  regards  it,  it  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  "Letters,"  as  a  woman  regards  her 
child,  or  a  man  his  ambition.  His  heart  is  set  upon 
it,  at  least,  as  it  is  set  upon  nothing  else  in  the  world. 
It  is  his  cynic  pleasure  to  stake  his  happiness  on  a 
"little  plaything  house,"  and  a  collection  of  bric-a- 
brac  china  rather  than  on  such  bric-a-brac  as  fame, 
place  or  fortune.  He  scoffs  at  himself,  at  it  were, 
and  justifies  himself  in  a  breath,  for  his  worship  of  a 
mistress  who  is  not  more  slight,  and  much  less  ca- 
pricious than  any  fine  lady  to  whom  he  might  have 
given  his  heart.  The  place  has  such  an  irresistible 
attraction  for  him  that  he  is  always  coming  down 
to  it  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  abominably  damp, 
and  that  he  is  much  more  ill  here  than  in  Arlington 
Street.  He  is  not  deterred  from  it  even  when  the 
roads  which  surround  it  are  impassable  to  his 
friends  (and  Horace  is  always  cynically  sociable) 
and  to  everybody  except  highwaymen.  He  comes 
to  it  "in  lilac  tide"  from  a  thousand  engagements 
and  the  middle  of  the  season, — in  the  autumn 
when  the  fogs  are  rising  from  the  river.  "Had  an 
assembly,"  says  he,  "and  the  rheumatism  .  .  . 
and  shall  plant  the  roses  against  my  treillage  to- 
morrow." 

He  rises  here,  as  everywhere,  very  late.  He  can 
see  from  his  window,  as  he  makes  that  particularly 
careful  toilet,  the  "enamelled  meadows  and  filagree 
hedges,"  and  the  artificial  bowers  and  grottoes  of 
the  garden,  and,  no  doubt,  that  gardener,  "incredi- 
bly ignorant  and  a  mule,"  who  exasperates  him  for 
five  and  twenty  years,  and  with  whom,  somehow, 
even  then  he  can't  find  it  in  his  heart  to  part.  He 
breakfasts  presently  with  his  dogs,  and  the  rest  of 
the  day,  except  when  he  drives  at  noon  (towards 
town  most  likely)  or  "takes  a  little  card"  in  the 
evening  with  Princess  Amelia  at  Gunnersbury,  de- 


votes himself  to  walking  about  his  grounds  or 
among  that  immortal  collection  of  vertu  with  which 
Strawberry  is  crowded  from  roof  to  cellar. 

The  collection  is  itself  so  bizarre  that  the  infinite 
delight  it  affords  to  the  most  bizarre  creature  who 
ever  lived  is  no  wonder  perhaps.  It  ranges  with  a 
delightfully  cynical  impartiality  from  "little  copies" 
of  Lely's  frail  beauties  to  serene-faced  Italian  Ma- 
donnas. Here  Horace  can  stop  to  contemplate  the 
famous  bust  of  Vespasian  or  the  spurs  worn  by 
William  III,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  there 
"Queen  Mary's  comb  and  Wolsey's  red  hat."  Here, 
too,  is  the  Holbein  Chamber  and  the  armor  of  Fran- 
cis I.,  a  landscape  by  Lady  Di  Beauclerk,  a  clock 
given  by  Henry  VIIL  to  Anne  Boleyn,  and  the  dogs 
modelled  in  terra  cotta  by  Horace's  cousin,  Mrs. 
Damer.  There  is  some  delicious  new  old  china, 
too,  bought  at  an  auction  at  Christie's,  delightful 
old  books,  and  the  private  printing-press  (which  is 
always  flooding  the  world  with  fashionable  rubbish, 
and  a  little  good  matter  too,  incidentally)  for  Hor- 
ace to  turn  to  when  the  "other  objects  bore  him.  No 
doubt  when  the  gout,  or  the  other  oft  infirmities  of 
his  nervous  body  prevent  him — as  must  very  often 
happen — from  going  out  of  an  evening,  he  continues 
compiling  his  "Catalogue  of  Royal  and  Noble  Au- 
thors," does  a  "Fugitive  Piece"  or  a  couple  of  pages 
of  the  "Historic  Doubts,"  before  he  writes  to  Mann 
("Sure  Orestes  and  Pylades,  if  they  were  insepara- 
ble, could  not  pretend  to  compare  to  us  who  have 
not  set  eyes  on  one  another  for  nine  and  thirty 
years,"  says  he)  one  of  those  letters  which  have 
made  him  immortal. 

His  mode  of  life  in  Arlington  Street  (he  always 
leaves  Strawberry  regretfully,  and  with  some  tug  at 
the  heart-strings,  at  which  he  usually  remembers  to 
sneer)  forms,  if  possible,  an  even  better  subject  for 
his  correspondence  than  the  collection  and  Straw- 
berry. Here  he  is  in  the  midst  of  everything — eter- 
nally at  "Masquerades,  Ranelaghs,  Vauxhalls,  and 
Ridottos,"  "Fandangos,  festinos,  and  regattas,"  "a 
sumptuous  ball  at  the  Pantheon,"  silver  loo  with  a 
princess,  "Pam"  with  a  duchess,  in  the  hearing  of 
the  very  latest  bit  of  political  scandal,  qf  the  newest 
news  from  America,  and  the  best  of  good  stories 
(Horace's  good  stories  always  leave  something  to 
be  desired  in  point  of  delicacy  and  nothing  in  wit) 
of  the  bigamist  Maid  of  Honor.  One  can  but  sup- 
pose that  it  is  the  keen  activity  of  the  man's  spirit 
which  animates  the  weakly  body  to  survive  such  a 
fury  of  dissipation,  and  which  makes  him,  even  from 
a  sick  bed,  a  lord  among  wits  and  a  brilliant  social 
power.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  society  (unless  it  be 
tough  old  Johnson's  perhaps)  in  which  he  is  not 
much  more  than  welcome. 

One  can  fancy  with  what  eagerness  the  great  la- 
dies of  the  day  watch  for  the  appearance  of  that 
lean   figure,  with   its  keen,  bright   eyes,  mincing 
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walk,  dandified  dress,  and  thousand  affectations  of 
manner,  in  their  drawing-rooms.  Horace  can  talk 
well,  it  seems,  as  he  can  write  well,  upon  the  state  of 
the  weather  even,  or  the  crops.  He  goes  round  the 
company  with  his  snuff-box — a  curio  picked  up  at 
an  auction — in  his  hand  whispering  his  last  mot 
(which  is  not  always,  it  appears,  as  perfectly  spon- 
taneous as  it  sounds)  to  this  woman  or  that.  He  is 
of  the  opinion  with  Lady  Sneerwell  that  the  malice 
of  a  good  thing  is  the  barb  that  makes  it  stick,  and 
is  at  no  time  Ih^  gauche  scrupulous  person  who  will 
spoil  an  epigram  to  save  a  reputation.  He  stands 
by,  as  it  were,  for  a  minute,  taking  snuff  with  his 
gouty  fingers,  and  watching  the  effect  of  his  own 
wit  before  he  crosses  over  to  tell  George  Selwyn  or 
"pretty  Lady  Craven"  (the  very  highest  ladies  in 
the  land  listen  to  the  most  dubious  anecdotes  with 
perfect  pleasure  and  complacency)  the  last  Court 
scandal. 

The  great  name  he  bears  admits  him  into  the 
very  highest  political  circles,  where  he  finds  out 
quite  early  in  his  life  that  "a  Whig  may  be  a  fool 
and  a  Tory  must  be  so."  He  is  for  many  years  on 
terms  of  familiar  friendship  with  Princess  Amelia, 
growing  old  at  Gunnersbury,  and  plays  at  "faro,  for 
which  there  is  a  rage,"  any  number  of  times,  with 
ladies  much  more  influential  than  princesses.  He  is 
at  Court  continually,  and,  having  kissed  the  hand  of 
George  I.,  lives  to  talk  with  George  IV.  and  William 
IV.  He  sees  in  his  youth  the  beautiful  heroines  of 
De  Grammont  and  great  Sarah  of  Marlborough.  He 
mixes,  in  fact,  all  his  life  with  persons  whose  names, 
for  a  great  variety  of  reasons,  have  become  im- 
mortal. He  IS  always  hunting  the  best  clubs  and 
the  best  societies.  No  man  who  ever  lived,  lived  so 
much  a  life  of  fashion,  and  spent  his  every  spare 
moment  despising  and  chronicling  it. 

The  character  of  Horace  Walpole  is  filled,  indeed, 
with  a  thousand  contradictions.  His  opinions  both 
of  the  men  of  his  time,  the  world  they  live  in,  and  of 
a  thousand  abstract  questions  besides,  are  as  odd 
and  contradictory  as  the  man  himself,  and  mtist 
somewhat  astonish  the  persons  to  whom  he  ex- 
presses them  with  a  perfect  openness.  He  has  in 
the  world  of  letters,  at  least,  a  partiality  for  his 
friends — ^not  a  little  unexpected  in  such  a  cynic 
worldling — ^which  makes  him  find  dull  Mann  of 
Tuscany,  a  wit  and  spirituel,  turns  Conway  into  a 
hero,  and  a  number  of  vastly  inferior  and  long  since 
forgotten  authors  into  geniuses  of  the  very  first 
water.  It  is  not  a  little  to  the  credit  of  Horace's 
heart — ^and  much  more  to  the  credit  of  his  judg- 
ment than  most  of  his  criticisms — ^that  he  expresses, 
not  once,  but  a  hundred  times — a  most  sincere  ad- 
miration for  the  parts  and  the  "frugal  note  of  Gray," 
in  spite  of  that  old  quarrel,  which  the  poet— only — 
never  forgives.  As  for  his  admiration  of  Madame 
de  Sevigne,  it  passes  almost  at  once  into  a  heroine 


worship.     "I   can   scarcely  read   Grammont   and 
Madame  de  Sevigne,"  says  he,  "because  I   know 
them   by   heart."    That  ebony  cabinet  where  the 
good  lady  kept  the  pens  with  which  she  wrote  so 
many  pages  of  graceful  nothingness,  is  not  the  least 
treasured   object   of    the     Strawberry   collection. 
Horace   is   always   reiterating  her   praises.     The 
fluent  French-English  of  his  own  style  (some  one 
says  of  him  that  he  is  the  best  Frenchman  ever  bom 
on  British  soil)  suggests  that   he   may  even,  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously,  model   his   writing   on 
hers.    As  for  my  Lord  Chesterfield,  that  other  rival 
letter-writer,  Horace  is  "much  in  doubt  of  his  Lord- 
ship's wit,  since  I  have  finished  his  letters,"  while 
he  can't  speak  of  my  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu 
without  spite  and  slander.    There  is  scarcely  one  of 
his  notable  contemporaries  on  whom  he  does  not, 
somewhere  or  other,   express  his  views.    Here  is 
"Boswell,   the   quintessence   of   busybodies,"   and 
Goldsmith,  "an  idiot  with  once  or  twice  a  fit  of 
parts."    One  day  he  is  polishing  his  courtliness  as 
it  were,  to  write  the  panegyric  to  Gibbon  on  the 
first  volume  of  the  "Decline  and  Fall,"  and  the  next 
complimenting  serious  Miss  More's  (Horace's  cor- 
respondence  with  the   admirable    Hannah   is   so 
dreadfully  polite  and  artificial  as  to  suggest  that  he 
found  her  much  too  worthy  to  be  attractive)  on  that 
"charming  and  very  genteel  poem,  the  'Bas  Bleu.' " 
Here,  again,  he  is  almost  losing  his  composure  over 
the  "brutal  speeches,"  "fustian"  style  and   "teeth- 
breaking  diction  of  Johnson,"  or  writing,  as  a  liter- 
ary opinion  to  go  down  the  ages,  and  for  the  ex- 
press benefit  of  the  seriously  learned  person,  that 
"an  epic  poem  is  the  art  of  being  as  long  as  possible 
in  telling  an  uninteresting  story." 

All  Horace's  notions,  indeed,  are  at  variance  with 
the  ordinary  ideas  of  the  ordinary  person.  Even  as 
to  his  health,  he  is  always  doctoring  himself  with 
cold  water  and  abstinence,. in  an  age  when  such 
treatment  is  taken  to  be  the  one  thing  that  kills. 
He  will  walk  about  the  gardens  at  Strawberry — 
though  "summer  has  set  in  with  its  usual  severity" 
— ^without  either  hat  or  great  coat,  and,  what  is  far 
more  aggravating,  outlives  all  his  contemporaries 
to  tell  the  tale.  He  defies  the  faculty  in  the  most 
unorthodox  manner  all  his  life;  won't  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  their  pills  and  their  potions,  their 
everlasting  bleedings,  and  their  pompous  ignor- 
ance, and  is  always  recommending,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, a  quack  nostrum  called  James'  powder 
(which  cures  all  diseases  or  none,  according  to 
fancy),  and  the  famous  bootikins  for  the  relief  of  the 
gout,  from  which  every  one  of  any  ancestry  suffers 
as  a  matter  of  course. 

Horace's  philosophy — ^light,  and  yet  with  a 
deeper  note,  too,  in  it  sometimes — ^and  the  bizarre 
nature  of  his  views  upon  life,  offend,  no  doubt, 
many  other  persons  besides  Macaulay.    Horry  i% 
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such  a  fool,  for  instance,  that  he  isn't  at  all  minded 
to  be  great,  and  is  very  much  minded  to  be  happy. 
He  is  like  everybody  else  in  that  he  knows  inde- 
pendence and  obscurity,  and  a  little  fortune,  mean 
content,  and  like  nobody  else  in  that  he  acts  ac- 
cording to  that  knowledge.  He  watches  in  town, 
perhaps,  at  those  fine  parties — did  ever  a  man  go  to 
so  many? — his  friends  intriguing  for  power,  hang- 
ing feverishly  on  a  great  man's  frown  or  smile, 
"wading"  sometimes  "through  every  kennel  to  keep 
one's  place,"  and  sacrificing  youth,  health,  peace, 
for  that  "momentary  rattle,"  ambition.  He  has  no 
stake  in  the  great  game  himself.  He  is  only  the  on- 
looker who  sees  most  of  it;  and  he  goes  back  to 
Twickenham,  where,  having  played  with  the  dogs 
and  visited  Mrs.  Clive  (if  the  roads  permit)  at  Little 
Strawberry,  he  incorporates  into  a  letter  his  views 
of  the  play.  "The  more  garlands  you  wear  the 
sooner  you  may  be  sacrificed."  "As  an  acquaint- 
ance, the  world  amuses  me,  it  is  horrible  to  be  its 
master  or  its  slave."  "I  was  bom  at  the  top  of  the 
world ;  have  long  been  nobody,  and  am  content  to 
be  so."  "There  is  no  wisdom  comparable  to  that 
of  exchanging  the  realities  of  life  for  dreams." 
"Honors  make  one  a  slave  to  etiquette,  and  powers 
to  solicitation."  "I  never  wished  to  be  anybody, 
that  is,  anything  ....  persisted  in  my  own 
nothinghood.  I  hated  Parliament,  resolved  to  quit 
it,  and  did ;  was  told  I  should  repent,  but  never 
have The  sum  of  all  is  that  I  am  con- 
tent with  a  small  house  and  a  small  garden,  and  be- 
ing nobody,"  and  he  throws  down  his  pen  (which 
is  to  make  him  somebody  after  all),  and  spends  the 
evening,  not  ill-satisfied,  scribbling  notes  in  the 
margin  of  some  old  folio  he  is  reading,  with  the 
little  dogs  at  his  feet,  the  pet  squirrel  sipping  cream 
from  a  saucer  on  the  table,  and  the  "tattling  house- 
keeper," quiet  for  a  while,  in  the  kitchen. 

What  the  real  nature  of  the  man  is,  under  that 
shrewd  and  equable  philosophy,  it  is  hard  to  say. 
Most  people  find,  and  truly  perhaps,  that  Horace 
has  nothing  much  better  than  philosophy  to  help 
him  through  life,  that  his  religion  is  not  a  little 
tainted  with  the  fashionable  infidelity  of  the  day, 
and  that  when  he  has  made  his  bow,  as  it  were,  to 
the  Deity  by  a  reference  to  His  existence  in  a  paren- 
thesis, he  feels  himself  to  have  discharged  his  duty 
to  good  taste  and  the  Almighty.  Horace  isn't  very 
magnanimous  either.  It  is  not  good  to  be  his 
enemy.  To  be  whipped  with  his  easy  stinging 
satire,  and  laughing  wH  and  contempt,  would  be 
better,  no  doubt,  than  to  be  poisoned  with  Pope's 
venom  or  lashed  with  Swift's  fury.  But  that  is  all. 
Horace  mocks  so  wickedly  at  the  weak  moral 
points,  and  the  physical  and  mental  failings,  and 
the  little  secret  motives  of  his  acquaintance,  that  it 
is  no  wonder  that  posterity,  as  well  as  his  contem- 
poraries, distrusts  him  somehowi  forgets  how  much 


worse  is  his  bark  than  his  bite,  and  that  he  had,  for 
instance,  a  supreme  filial  reverence  and  affection 
where  a  lack  of  it  would  have  been  very  excusable, 
a  loyalty  to  his  own  flesh  and  blood,  and  "for  his 
friends,  a  most  tender,  generous  and  faithful  heart." 
He  is  always  writing  in  words  of  the  fondest  pride 
and  admiration  of  the  "great  parts"  of  that  great 
father  whose  neglect  and  harshness  embittered  his 
childhood.  He  speaks  invariably  with  an  infinite 
tenderness  of  that  light  mother;  and  can't  bring 
himself  to  forgive  my  Lady  Wortley  Montagu  (the 
malice  is  not  wholly  unamiable  somehow),  because 
she  was  the  friend  of  that  mother's  rival,  the 
Skerrit;  or  because  she  is,  with  her  husband,  the 
rigorous  enemy  of  Sir  Robert.  Horace  will  give  up 
his  cards  at  the  Princess'  too,  or,  what  is  much  more 
difficult,  leave  Strawberry  in  its  spring  loveliness, 
and  the  printing-press,  and  the  collection,  and  the 
"Historic  Doubts,"  which  are  only  half-written,  and 
when  he  is  himself  gouty  and  suffering,  to  see  to 
the  miserable  affairs  of  Lord  Orford,  his  nephew, 
who  is  mad,  drunken  and  disreputable  as  usual,  and 
will  never  be  an)rthing  else.  As  for  his  friendship 
with  Mann,  that,  at  least,  survives  an  absence  which 
would  kill  most  friendships  certainly ;  and  if  Horace 
Walpole  did  find  the  other  Horace's  rather  a  con- 
venient outlet,  as  it  were,  for  his  own  over-bubbling 
wit  and  anecdote,  and  knew  that  Mann  was  going 
to  keep  the  letters — ^for  posterity — it  must  be  re- 
membered that  Horace  Walpole  had  to  endure  on 
his  side  the  purgatory  of  wading  through  Mann's 
dull  answers ;  Horace,  too,  is  the  very  sincere  friend 
of  the  rival  wit,  George  Selwyn,  takes  with  a  rare 
magnanimity  the  whole  blame  of  that  quarrel  with 
Gray  upon  himself,  has  a  fine  affection,  unimpaired 
by  time,  for  Conway  and  Conway's  daughter;  for 
his  niece,  Lady  Waldegrave ;  for  that  charming  and 
disreputable  old  blind  woman  at  Paris,  and — ^what 
a  contradiction  in  that  cynic  heart! — ^foj  all  little 
children. 

He  is  a  great  lover  of  dogs,  too — Patapan,  Ton- 
ton  and  Rosette  (the  last  the  legacy  of  Madame  du 
Deffand)  are  certainly  the  most  spoilt  of  their 
species,  and  run  all  over  Strawberry  after  their 
master,  to  the  detriment,  one  would  have  thought, 
of  the  prim  gardens  and  the  vertu. 

When  Rosette  dies,  presently,  Horace  sends  the 
most  touching  epitaph  on  a  dog  ever  written  per- 
haps, to  my  Lord  Nuneham.  "It  has  no  merit,"  he 
says,  "for  it  is  an  imitation,  but  in  coming  from  the 
heart,  if  ever  epitaph  did,  and  therefore  your  dog- 
manity  will  not  dislike  it." 

Sweetest  roses  of  the  year 
Strew  arotmd  my  Rose's  bier; 
Calmly  may  the  dnst  repose 
Of  my  faithful  pretty  Rose. 

The  Opening  lines,  at  least,  have  the  oddest  un- 
likeness  to  the  popular  conception  of  Horace  Wal- 
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pole,  if  they  have  some  aiEnity  with  the  man  who  is 
the  friend  and  playiellow  of  little  children,  and  can't 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  turn  off  an  old  servant  or  to 
give  up  an  old  ally. 

That  Horace  has  a  heart  not  incapable  of  greater 
emotions  than  sorrows  for  a  dog's  death,  is  scarcely 
to  be  doubted.  He  takes  such  infinite  pains  to  fence 
it  round,  as  it  were,  with  his  levity  and  his  philoso- 
phy. "All  visions  that  comfort  one  are  desirable," 
he  says ;  "the  conditions  of  mortality  do  not  bear  be- 
ing pried  into."  "Old  age  is  like  dipping  one  in 
Styx;  not  above  the  breadth  of  one's  heel  is  left 
vulnerable."  "One  seldom  conquers  one's  pas- 
sions till  time  has  delivered  them,  bound  hand  and 
foot."  "It  is  a  folly  to  be  unhappy  at  anything 
when  felicity  itself  is  such  a  phantom."  And-  over 
and  over  again,  "The  world  is  a  comedy  to  those 
that  think,  and  a  tragedy  to  those  that  feel."  The 
words  are  those,  not  of  a  man  who  cannot  himself 
feel,  but  of  the  man  afraid  of  feeling ;  who  has  seen 
other  lives  shattered  by  passions,  and  will  hide  his 
own  from  such  storms  behind  his  hobbies,  and  his 
collection,  an  easy  selfishness,  light  contempt  for  the 
deeper  things  of  life,  and  a  resolution  reiterated  a 
thousand  times,  and  kept  faithfully,  to  be  "indif- 
ferent to  everjrthing  serious"  and  "eager"  about 
nothing  but  trifles. 

There  is  a  report  that  in  early  life  Horace  falls  in 
love  with  one  of  the  beautiful  Fermors,  and  not  be- 
ing at  that  time  very  eligible,  from  a  matrimonial 
point  of  view,  has  his  suit  refused  by  the  lady's 
mother.  If  there  is  any  foundation  in  the  story, 
who  shall  say?  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  whenever 
Horace  alludes  to  my  Lady  Pomfret,  it  is  in  terms 
highly  uncomplimentary  and  spiteful,  but  then  it  is 
Horace's  fashion  to  defame  and  abuse  many  per- 
sons who  have  done  him  no  kind  of  harm;  and 
Mama  Pomfret,  very  likely,  may  be  as  innocent  as 
any  of  them.  It  is  certainly  true  that  by  the  time 
Horace  is  thirty  years  old  he  has  Strawberry  for  a 
mistress,  honestly  platonic  affections  for  two  or 
three  cultivated  women,  the  most  charming  compli- 
ments and  elegancies  (if  not  too  much  chivalrous 
respect)  for  many  more,  and  the  dogs,  and  his  lazy 
authorship,  and  comfortable  masculine  household, 
and  the  garden,  and  the  curios,  and  a  bevy  of  bach- 
elor friends  to  keep  him  as  he  is.  He  does  not  seem 
to  miss  the  absence  of  the  female  element,  in  early 
life,  at  all  events.  He  gets  out  of  life,  one  would 
rather  think,  as  much  enjoyment  as  most  people, 
and  has  his  love  of  literature  (a  resource  from  many 
tribulations),  thrilling  "Otranto"  (it  thrilled  Horace 
and  his  generation  at  least)  half  finished,  a  little 
party  at  Mrs.  Delany's  to  meet  Fanny  Bumey,  to 
look  forward  to  in  the  evening,  plenty  of  stories  and 
tittle-tattle  always  provided  by  the  Court,  admiring 
strangers  coming  to  see  Strawberry,  and  the  most 
witty  and  amusing  acquaintances  and  friends. 


Horace  is  getting  old  when  he  first  sees  the  two 
good  angels  of  his  life  (his  experience  of  good 
angels  having  hitherto  been  strictly  limited),  the 
Miss  Berrys.  His  acquaintance  with  them  ripens 
quickly  into  friendship.  It  is  not  difficult  to  fancy 
the  eagerness  with  which  Horace — ^weaker  now  in 
health,  and  cut  off  a  good  deal  from  the  world  which 
he  has  loved — ^looks  forward  to  the  visits  of  these 
gay,  fresh,  sympathetic,  girlish  companions.  He 
entertains  them,  no  doubt,  with  a  thousand  stories 
of  the  world  as  it  was  forty,  fifty,  sixty  years  ago. 
He  shows  them  the  collection — they  are  cultivated 
as  well  as  charming  and  can  appreciate  it.  He 
writes  his  reminiscences  for  them.  He  writes  of 
them  in  terms  of  fondest  eulogy.  He  writes  to  them 
those  inimitable  letters,  half  playful,  half  tender, 
and  yet  with  an  eager,  yearning  affection,  not  a  little 
pathetic,  peeping  between  the  lines  in  spite  of  him- 
self. "I  jumped  for  joy,"  he  says — ^"that  is,  my 
heart  did,  which  is  all  that  remains  of  me  that  is  in 
statu  jumpante — ^at  the  receipt  of  your  letter."  He 
is  dreadfully  anxious  about  their  health  and  their 
safety  when  they  are  traveling  abroad,  for  instance. 
He  misses  them  more  than  he  says  even.  He  is 
nearing  that  time,  in  fact,  when  even  Strawberry, 
his  mistress,  can  be  nothing  to  him,  and  a  little 
human  affection  everything.  He  is  infinitely  grate- 
ful that  his  "wives,"  as  he  calls  them,  come  out  of 
the  crowd  that  is  hurrying  past,  fast  growing  indif- 
ferent to  the  dying  old  wit,  who  was  not  so  very 
long  ago  the  center  of  its  assemblies  with  his  mots 
in  all  mouths,  touch  him  as  it  were  with  their  kind 
hands,  wait  on  him  in  his  weariness  of  mind  and 
body,  and  prefer  his  old  stories  to  all  the  gaieties  of 
the  world.  His  sense  of  humor  is  to  the  last  too 
strong  for  him  to  fancy  himself — crippled  and  dying 
— in  love.  His  letters,  which  are  filled  with  the 
warmest  affection,  are  never  the  letters  of  a  lover. 
It  is  rather  in  a  tender  gratitude  for  all  her  good- 
ness that  he  lays  his  coronet  (that  new  and  unex- 
pected coronet)  at  Miss  Berry's  feet,  and  urges  her, 
not  once,  but  many  times,  to  marry  him,  only  that 
she  may  wear  it,  and  it  is,  one  fancies,  to  the  lasting 
credit  of  human  nature  that  neither  sister  will  ac- 
cept any  such  reward,  and  both  desire  no  prouder 
claim  on  fame  than  to  have  been  Horace  Walpole's 
friends. 

Horace's  health,  which  has  long  been,  even  for 
him,  wretched,  gets  rapidly  worse  now.  He  doesn't 
forget,  indeed,  to  allude  to  it  with  his  usual  gaiety 
when  he  is  writing — and  he  is  always  writing — to 
the  Berrys.  But  there  is  a  cry,  somehow,  in  the  jest, 
and  one  can  fancy  beneath  that  mask  of  comedy 
which  he  has  chosen  to  wear  all  his  life  and  won't 
be  coward  enough  to  take  off  now,  a  foce,  dreadful, 
lean,  dying  and  tragic.  He  sits  in  his  chair  by  the 
hour  together,  perhaps,  dreaming  vaguely  of  old 
stories  he  has  heard,  and  of  old  friends  wbo  have 
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died.  When  any  one  comes  to  see  him  he  rouses 
for  a  minute  into  some  faint  •reflection  of  his  bril- 
liant cynic  self,  and  relapses  into  apathy.  He  is  in 
Berkeley  Square  now,  and  misses  the  collection, 
and  the  gardens,  and  the  silver  streak  of  Thames 
(which  he  was  wont  to  thank  God  piously  was  be- 
tween him  and  the  Duchess  of  Queensberry)  not  at 
all.  His  gorgeous  day  is  run,  in  fact.  He  is  almost 
eighty  years  old.  He  looks  at  the  world  with  dull 
eyes  which  see  nothing.  At  the  last  the  keen  mind 
is  the  prey  of  dreadful  delusions,  which  the  watchers 
round  his  bed — ^for  there  are  such,  tender  and  faith- 
ful to  the  end — cannot  dispel.  One  is  glad  almost 
when  the  kindly  shroud  of  death  falls  at  length  over 
that  grim  picture  of  the  wit  dying  witless,  of  the 
spoiled  favorite  of  drawing-rooms,  crying  that  he  is 
left  to  perish  alone  like  a  dog,  and  for  some  one  to 
have  pity  on  him.  He  dies,  and  lives  a  name  for- 
ever. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  man  who  has  been  more 
used  and  abused  by  posterity  than  Horace  Walpole. 
Every  historian  quotes  him,  and  paints  his  picture 
of  Georgian  society  from  the  "Letters,"  and  every 
historian  adds  in  a  footnote  of  dreadful  severity,  a 
remark  to  the  effect  that  Horace  was  the  most  un- 
reliable, spiteful,  prejudiced,  tittle-tattling,  light- 
minded  creature.  Lord  Macaulay  (who  himself 
wrote  a  history  with  which  he  would  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  it  should  "supersede  the  last  fashionable 
novel  on  the  tables  of  young  ladies")  is  sadly  upset 
in  that  brilliant  and  incomparable  essay  by  the  levity 
of  Horace,  who  recorded  gossip  to  amuse  two  girls, 
and  "fancied  he  was  writing  history,"  and  positively 
thought  "politics  a  game  where  each  man  plays  for 
himself,"  and  a  game  not  worth  the  winning.  The 
serious  person  is  vexed  because  Horace  is  so  vola- 
tile ("It  is  one  of  the  bad  effects  of  living  in  one's 
own  time,"  says  he,  "that  one  never  knows  the  truth 
of  it  till  one  is  dead !" — ^which  is  incurably  volatile, 
for  instance),  or  takes  exception  to  the  "tinsel 
parts"  which  Horace  was  so  characteristically  proud 
were  not  gold.  The  moral  wish  to  know  what  he 
did  with  his  talents,  and  his  opportunities,  and  his 
influence;  and  every  little  penny-a-liner  in  sixpenny 
literary  encyclopaedias  may  be  found  gravely  apol- 
ogizing, as  it  were,  to  the  respectable  for  having 

* 

taken  even  a  quarter  of  a  column's  notice  of  such  a 
ribald,  gossipy,  fine  gentleman. 

But  it  remains,  not  the  less,  that  the  "Letters"  are 
a  possession  forever.  Is  it  a  dull  world,  filled  with 
ennui  and  boredom?  Take  down  one  of  the 
volumes  and  you  will  wait  with  Horace  feverishly 
for  the  last  news  of  the  war  in  America,  before  he 
takes  you  to  Ranelagh  or  Vauxhall,  illuminated 
brilliantly,  where  are  George  Selwyn,  perhaps,  and 
Kitty  Clive,  and  that  easy  beauty,  my  Lady  Ossory, 
with  her  mask  in  her  hand  and  her  lips  smifing. 

Your  author  comes  out  of  the  shades  and  stands 


beside  you.  He  is  alive,  a  reality.  A  fop  and  a 
humbug,  very  likely,  selfish,  dilettante  and  trifling, 
who  does  not  at  all  want  to  improve  you  or  correct 
you,  or  ennoble  you,  but  who  will  take  you  out  of 
yourself  as  no  one  else  can.  Be  a  little  thankful  that 
he  is  not  the  earnest  soul  his  critics  would  have 
him.  Do  not  expect  more  from  him  than  wit,  ease, 
charm  and  fancy,  a  touch  all  light  and  cynic,  a  bril- 
liant glimpse  of  that  age,  gay  and  perfumed,  with  its 
careless  heart  and  tripping  feet — ^and  when  you  hear 
the  name  of  Horace  Walpole  you  will  recognize  a 
friend's. 

S.   G.  Tallsntyrb,  in 

Longman's  Magazine. 


Old  Journals  of  Travel. 

Turning  over  the  lumber  of  the  second-hand 
bookseller,  you  are  almost  sure  to  find  some  volume 
written  in  paler  and  darker  inks — a  journel  of  travel 
— ^with  dangling  flap  or  broken  thong,  having  a 
cheap  vellum  or  mock-vellum  cover,  its  last  pages 
scribbled  with  calculations  of  money  and  ill-spelt 
foreign  addresses.  Do  not  fling  it  aside ;  with  this 
you  may  for  a  modest  coin  beguile  an  idle  hour; 
you  may  journey  by  proxy,  and  not  in  the  common 
coach  of  a  published  book;  you  may  explore  the 
world  several  years  before  you  entered  it ;  you  may 
enjoy  good  beds  and  excellent  suppers  without  pay- 
ing the  score;  you  may  be  fleeced  by  innkeepers 
with  never  a  groan  or  a  grumble;  the  carriage- 
springs  may  break,  and  you  be  none  the  worse ;  you 
may  traverse  endless  galleries  without  the  revenges 
of  an  exhausting  enthusiasm;  you  may  on  a  rare 
occasion  visit  a  Grand  Duke  or  squat  near  a  tur- 
baned  Pasha,  without  the  alarms  of  violated  foreign 
etiquette;  you  are  almost  certain  to  return  to  your 
native  land — ^for  liberality  of  sentiment  is  a  modem 
fungus — ^proud  that  your  country  has  greener  fields, 
cleaner  inns,  wider  streets,  and  freer  citizens  than 
those  of  any  country  in  the  world. 

You  make  acquaintance  in  these  autobiographic 
fragments  with  many  pleasing  confessions  of  char- 
acter.  Here  is  the  traveler  whose  admirations  are 
facile  and  overflowing,  and  here  is  the  traveler 
whose  pleasure  it  is  to  be  displeased  with  all  things 
— ^he  who  is  fertile  in  odious  comparisons ;  here  are 
the  raptures  of  the  amateur  in  landscapes,  and  the 
more  slow-burning,  solid  glow  of  satisfaction  in  ad- 
mirable dishes  and  novel  wines;  here  is  the  con- 
scientious tourist  who  sets  down  statistics,  describes 
paintings,  and  traces  erroneous  plans  of  buildings, 
and  here  the  undutiful  tourist  who  scamps  his  work 
on  a  weary  evening,  omits  a  day  with  hardly  a  blush 
or  an  apology  to  himself,  dismisses  with  a  word  all 
that  may  be  found  in  the  guide-book,  yet  of  a  sud- 
den grows  vivid  about  what  interests  no  one  save 
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himself;  here  is  the  just  person  who  resents  imposi- 
tions and  bitterly  records  his  losses,  and  the  amiable 
cynic,  not  always  with  a  longer  purse,  who  smiles  at 
the  petty  peculations  of  the  road,  and  is  only  con- 
firmed in  his  opinion  that  human  nature  is  every- 
where the  same.  ^ 

Too  often  the  traveler  omits  to  inscribe  his  name 
inside  the  cover.  He  remains  for  the  reader  a  lowly 
member  of  that  company  presided  over  by  Junius 
and  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask.  Perhaps  he  en- 
counters a  friend  in  Florence,  and  you  think  you 
have  got  a  clue;  but  the  friend  proves  to  be  Mr. 
Thomson  or  Mr.  Jones  of  nowhere,  and  the  clue  is 
one  which  only  Sherlock  Holmes  could  follow  with 
success.  The  diarist  started  from  Dover,  and  he  re- 
turns to  his  hall-door  one  of  the  tribe  of  nameless 
ghosts.  Occasionally  we  have  the  luck  to  detain 
the  anonymous,  to  demand  his  passport,  and,  per- 
haps, to  discover  that  he  is  not  altogether  an  insig- 
nificant person.  Here,  for  instance,  is  the  journal 
of  a  young  man  who  wrote  the  first  page  of  the 
dumpy,  yellow  duodecimo  at  Hanover  on  Sep- 
tember II,  1795.  Having  read  of  his  lessons  in 
fencing,  his  lessons  in  German,  his  first  experience 
of  smoking  tobacco,  we  discover  by  and  by  that  he 
is  the  eldest  son  of  James  Boswell,  Johnson's  bio- 
grapher— Sir  Alexander,  lover  of  letters,  antiquary 
and  poet.  The  marshal  of  the  Court  at  Dessau  asks 
him  whether  he  is  any  relation  of  Mr.  Boswell,  who 
had  written  the  "History  of  Corsica,"  a  question 
promptly  answered;  whereupon,  though  he  is  un- 
provided with  letters  of  introduction,  the  Prince  re- 
ceives him  and  the  hereditary  Princess  is  affable. 
"A  servant,"  he  writes,  "announced  dinner.  Two  of 
the  chamberlains,  or  pages,  or  what  you  will, 
brought  a  couple  of  tumblers,  in  which  were  bits  of 
paper,  rolled,  and  on  each  a  number— one  glass  for 
the  ladies,  the  other  for  the  gentlemen.  We  then 
drew,  and  each  got  the  number  allotted  by  fate  and 
the  companion  for  the  meal.  The  lottery  being 
over,  the  marshal  called  the  numbers,  and  every 
one  stepped  forward  as  their  paper  directed,  each 
gentleman  presenting  his'  elbow,  and  the  lady  who 
had  the  same  number  leaning  on  his  arm."  It  is 
pleasant  to  read  that  the  young  diarist  writes  at  the 
close  of  this  Dessau  episode:  "Thus  passed  my 
time  at  Dessau,  where  everything  was  gilded  with  a 
romantic  sunshine.  I  was  now  at  the  Court  where 
my  father  was  betwixt  thirty  and  forty  years  ago, 
and  of  which  I  had  heard  so  much  when  sitting  on 
his  knees,  and  listening  to  the  stories  which  he  told 
of  the  old  Princes  and  their  hospitable  splendor." 

I  think  it  must  have  been  in  1766,  in  the  late 
spring  or  early  summer,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Garland 
crossed  the  Channel  and  arrived  at  Havre  de  Grace. 
On  his  return  from  his  wanderings  to  England  he 
employed  Mr.  Ireland — ^perhaps  father  of  the 
Shakespearean  forger — ^to  have  the  minutes  of  his 


travels  copied,  which  copy  was  duly  made  in  a 
clerkly  hand,  and  sent  with  Mr.  Ireland's  "best  re- 
spects to  himself,  father  and  sister,  not  forgetting 
Mrs.  Millard"  (who,  I  fear,  is  now  forgotten),  and 
"wishing  them  every  felicity."  In  the  MS.  volume 
has  long  lain  the  broad  folio  carte  of  "Yon,  restau- 
rateur au  Palais-Royal,"  showing  what  potages, 
what  hors-d'-oeuvres,  what  entrees,  what  poissons, 
what  entremets,  dessert  and  wines  were  offered  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Garland  on  a  certain  day  more 
than  a  century  since  I  Perhaps  the  traveler  was  the 
Mr.  Garland  who  is  mentioned  more  than  once  in 
the  correspondence  of  a  more  illustrious  traveler, 
whose  sentimental  journey  at  this  date  was  drawing 
toward  its  close. 

On  the  day  after  the  arrival  at  Havre  its  com- 
mandant, according  to  culstom,  demanded  an  ac- 
count of  each  person,  his  object  in  travel,  his  des- 
tination, and  finding  that  Mr.  Garland's  French 
servant  had  once  been  in  the  navy  and  had  quitted 
France  without  permission,  he  marched  the  luckless 
domestic  — "such  was  the  tyranny  of  this  proud 
commandant"— off  to  prison.  The  sight  which  in- 
terested the  English  travelers  most  at  Havre  was 
the  bomb  that  had  fallen,  at  the  time  of  Rodne/s 
bombardment  (1759),  through  the  roof  of  the  parish 
church,  almost  touching  the  Virgin's  image :  "They 
say  she  put  out  her  hand,  cut  off  the  fuse,  and  it  fell 
gently  to  the  ground  and  never  bursted." 

As  they  advanced  by  carriage  to  Rouen  the  cheer- 
ful aspect  of  the  country  pleased  the  traveler;  but 
there  were  certain  disturbing  incidents.  Once,  all 
of  a  sudden,  Mr.  Garland  "was  saluted  with  a  very 
disagreeable  smell" ;  looking  around  to  discover  the 
cause,  he  was  shocked  to  perceive  four  poor 
wretches  hanging  on  a  gallows;  one  of  them, 
condemned  for  a  theft  of  fourteen  shillings,  "had 
hanged  but  a  very  short  time,  and  the  people  had 
stripped  him  on  the  gallows;  the  others  were  en- 
tirely naked  and  almost  consumed."  A  later  pas- 
sage of  the  journal  tells  of  a  yet  more  g^esome 
sight  in  the  neighborhood  of  Toulouse — "a  place 
walled  round,  seventy-two  yards  square;  a  little 
within  the  walls  are  iron  rails,  which  are  about  ten 
feet  higher  than  the  walls ;  on  these  rails  are  hung 
upward  of  forty  persons  of  both  sexes;  some  of 
them  are  so  dried  by  the  heat  of  the  climate  that  a 
gentle  wind  blows  them  one  against  another,  and 
they  rattle  like  so  much  parchment."  Such  were 
some  of  the  spectacles  provided  for  the  tourist  in 
France  under  the  old  regime. 

The  Hotel  Royal  at  Rouen  had  good  beds,  but 
was  rendered  almost  intolerable  by  the  presence  of 
English  bucks  engaged  in  the  fine  art  of  squander- 
ing their  money.  Hearing  loud  swearing  in  his 
native  tongue,  Mr.  Garland  looked  out,  and  "beheld 
a  buck  driving  two  French  horses  in  an  English 
phaeton,  which  he  could  not  manage  to  his  liking. 
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nor  make  a  French  domestic  understand  him ;  this 
enraged  him  much."  On  reaching  St.  Germaine  the 
tourists  visited  the  English  king's  pajace,  an  an- 
cient building,  much  neglected,  and  now  let  for 
lodgings ;  "only  in  one  part  some  of  King  James' 
descendants  of  the  female  sex  have  an  apparte- 
ment."  Two  days  later  they  saw  in  Paris  the  chapel 
of  the  Capuchins,  where  lay  King  James  in  a  leaden 
coffin,  with  his  daughter,  "he  having  desired  not  to 
be  buried  until  times  altered,  and  then  he  and  his 
daughter  are  to  be  carried  to  England,  and  to  be 
interred  in  King  Henry  VIL's  chapel;  but  before 
this  comes  to  pass  I  am  of  opinion  the  old  man's 
coffin,  if  not  his  bones,  will  be  carried  to  England 
by  the  Romans,  his  friends,  as  relics,  it  being  almost 
uncovered  already,  the  sexton  woman  giving  a  piece 
to  every  one  that  gives  her  sixpence.  To  us  she  ex- 
hibited his  cap,  washed  but  twice  these  sixty  years." 

Mr.  Garland  was  a  sturdy  Protestant,  a  scorner  of 
"the  Romans."  At  the  church  of  St.  Roch  a  monk 
was  preaching ;  having  discovered  from  his  uncom- 
promising manner  that  the  English  reverend  was 
no  Roman,  he  began  "to  exclaim,  and  to  show  that 
the  heretics  would  all  be  damned;  near  me  I  dis- 
covered Tristram  Shandy  (Mr.  Sterne),  who  seemed 
to  be  very  attentive  to  the  monk's  rant."  In  St. 
Sulpice  and  its  neighborhood  the  travders  saw  "the 
pageantry  of  what  they  call  God's  great  feast" — all 
the  streets  hung  with  tapestry  and  strewn  with 
flowers,  soldiers  to  regulate  the  mob,  children 
"dressed  in  surplices,"  priests  singing  psalms  in 
Latin,  "young  priests"  scattering  incense,  and  then 
the  wafer — ^the  bon  Dieu.  "The  religion  of  this 
country,"  adds  Mr.  Garland  in  his  decisive  way, 
"consists  entirely  in  outward  gestures." 

There  were  other  foes  to  Mr.  Garland's  tran- 
quility than  priests  and  monks.  Journeying  to  the 
south  of  France,  he  suffered  much  from  "the 
Froggs"  out  of  doors,  and  within  doors  from  "those 
nasty  disagreeable  creatures,  the  Buggs."  As  for 
the  frogs,  you  may  hear  them  a  mile  in  a  still  night 
— "they  croak  as  loud  as  a  duck,  but  such  a  dis- 
agreeable tone  as  I  don't  quite  know  how  to  de- 
scribe it." 

Having  arrived  at  Lyons,  he  admired  the  square, 
the  public  buildings,  the  fountains,  but  doubted  that 
the  trade  of  the  place  equalled  that  of  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Supposing  these  people  had  trade,  who  was 
there  to  carry  it  on?  "At  eleven  o'clock  Mr.  Mer- 
chant's head  is  like  a  goss  bush  in  a  white,  frosty 
morning ;  he  is  so  much  like  a  petit  master  that  the 
wind  must  not  fan  him ;  his  clerks  are  of  the  same 
family  and  his  slaves  know  nothing  of  business ;  at 
two  o'clock  Monsieur  has  dined;  then  follows  the 
gaming  table  till  ten,  when  he  sups,  and  about  three 
or  four  they  break  up  and  go  to  bed ;  perhaps  Mon- 
sieur may  make  his  appearance  in  his  counting- 
house  about  ten,  with  a  pound  or  two  of  pomatum 


and  flour  on  his  head,"  which  might  serve  as  an 
emetic  (Mr.  Garland's  word  is  more  vigorous)  for  an 
unfrenchified  Englishman.  Nimes,  again,  had  its 
own  causes  of  offense ;  the  hostess  had  "the  French 
conscience"  to  charge  nine  shillings  for  a  breakfast 
worth  two  shillings  and  threepence.  It  was  Sunday 
morning;  the  reverend  gentleman,  recalling  his 
former  feats  of  exhortation  and  rebuke,  rose  to  the 
occasion:  "I  believe  the  landlady  was  never  so 
talked  to  in  her  life.  I  threatened  her,  and  at  last 
the  poor  old  wretch  was  willing  to  come  to  any 
terms ;  but,  it  being  the  Sabbath  day,  I  despatched 
her  with  such  advice  as  I  thought  was  requisite." 
Mr.  Garland  should  have  remembered  that  a  break- 
fast receives  its  commercial  value  from  the  con- 
sumer. "Are  eggs  so  scarce?"  asked  the  English 
Ambassador,  who,  near  Fontainebleau,  was  charged 
a  louis  for  two.  "No,"  replied  the  hostess,  readier 
than  the  wretched  old  landlady  of  Nimes,  "but  Am- 
bassadors are." 

The  execution  of  Jean  Galas,  whose  memory  was 
vindicated  by  Voltaire,  was  recent  when  Mr.  Gar- 
land visited  Toulouse.  He  inquired  for  the  widow, 
but  found  that  she  had  prudently  left  the  country ; 
many  of  the  respectable  inhabitants  still  pretended 
to  believe  that  Galas  was  guilty :  "I  find  that  they 
broke  all  his  limbs,  then  left  him  on  the  wheel  for 
two  hours,  during  which  time  the  monks  continued 
to  disturb  him  in  his  last  moments  with  their  super- 
stitions .  .  .  but  the  good  man  resisted  all 
their  entreaties,  and,  after  desiring  a  little  water  or 
wine  to  drink,  they  in  this  miserable  condition, 
strangled  him,  and  burnt  an  innocent  man  to 
ashes."  Again,  shortly  before  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, Mr.  Garland  at  Abbeville  made  some  investi- 
gation of  the  case  of  La  Barre,  executed  on  July  i, 
1766,  for  alleged  blasphemies ;  "the  atrocity  of  the 
affair,"  once  wrote  Voltaire,  "possesses  me  with 
horror  and  wrath." 

But  the  English  clergyman  knew  nothing  of  Vol- 
taire's indignant  zeal,  and  he  transforms  the  name 
of  Francois  La  Barre  to  Sir  Francis  Lelebure. 

Edward  Dowdsn,  in  Literature . 


When  Wordsworth  Walked. 

When  Wordsworth  walked  the  Cumbrian  hills, 

Forgetful  of  his  frets  and  ills, 
And  saw  the  splendid  sun  arise 
To  climb  the  fresh  and  Orient  skies, 

His  soul  was  stirred  with  mighty  thrills, 

He  loved  the  tinkling,  tumbling  rills, 

The  dew  that  hushful  night  distils; 
The  tree  and  rocks  had  ears  and  eyes 
When  Wordsworth  walked. 

To  him  the  song  of  the  whippoorwills 
Had  more  of  meaning  than  its  trills: 

He  knew  the  maris  when  he  cries 

In  dissyllabic  harmonies. 
Winter  was  welcome  with  its  chills 
When  Wordsworth  walked. 

—A,  T.   SCHUMAN. 
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Association  Books. 

The  extraordinary  prices  fetched  at  the  sale  of  the 
library  of  Mr.  William  Wright  in  London,  recalls 
the  growing  interest  in  books  which  have  some  par- 
ticular association  connected  with  them.  There 
were  a  number  of  books  in  this  library  which  were 
presentation  copies.  Among  the  most  conspicuous 
examples  of  prices  were  those  paid  for  presentation 
copies  of  Dickens'  and  Thackeray's  books.  For- 
merly the  fact  that  a  book  had  been  presented  to 
some  one  would  not  have  materially  altered  its 
value,  but  there  has  been  an  upward  tendency  for 
some  years  in  London  in  the  prices  of  this  class  of 
books. 

The  French  have  a  name  for  association  books 
which  is  hardly  translatable.  They  call  them 
"provenance"  books,  and  as  nearly  as  one  can  come 
to  it,  the  term  would  be  translatable  into  pedigree 
books.  One  can  safely  say,  therefore,  that  books 
with  a  pedigree  are  decidedly  in  demand.  Whether 
this  pedigree  means  that  they  have  been  in  some  of 
the  great  sales  or  whether  they  have  the  book  plates 
of  former  owners,  it  does  not'  seem  to  matter. 
When  they  have  added  to  both  these  interesting 
facts  an  autograph  inscription,  we  then  have  four 
interesting  features  which  tend  to  make  the  value  of 
a  book.  First,  that  it  is  a  first  edition ;  second,  that 
it  came  from  the  sale  of  some  well-known  library ; 
third,  that  it  contains  the  book  plate  of  a  former 
owner,  and  fourth,  that  it  contains  notes  or  hand- 
writing which  authenticates  former  ownership. 

Some  time  ago,  or,  to  be  more  exact,  in  1864,  the 
library  of  George  Daniel  was  sold  in  London.  The 
character  of  the  library,  as  well  as  the  fame  of  the 
author,  was  so  noteworthy  that  since  that  time  any 
book  which  occurs  at  private  sale  or  at  auction  with 
his  well-known  book  plate  or  stamp  in  it  ccmunands 
an  added  price.  Another  fine  library,  whose  owner 
often  enriched  his  books  with  numerous  notes,  gen- 
erally quoting  from  some  former  sale,  was  Mr. 
Heber.  Happy  is  the  collector  who  can  secure  a 
book  with  his  name  and  notes  in  it.  Still  another 
library  that  always  contained  notes  by  the  owner 
was  the  late  John  Mitford  library.  What  collector 
has  not  been  made  familiar  with  the  minute  hand- 
writing of  this  well-known  English  collector? 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  the  collecting  of  book 
plates  seems  like  a  meaningless  and  inexcusable 
fad,  and  yet  there  is  another  sense  in  which  it  is 
legitimate  and  of  decided  interest.  For  instance, 
one  can  imagine  the  joy  that  comes  to  the  average 
collector  when  he  finds  either  on  an  old  book  stall 
or  at  auction  a  book  with  the  anchor  plate  of  David 
Garrick,  or  Horace  Walpole's  bookplate,  or,  better 
still,  one  with  the  family  coat  of  arms  of  George 
Washington. 

Now  the  crank  who  collects  book  plates  would 


remove  these  evidences  of  former  ownership  and 
promptly  transfer  them  to  some  card  or  possibly  an 
album  to  augment  his  collection.  This  seems  like 
collecting  gone  mad,  whereas  to  own  the  book  itself, 
with  this  badge  of  ownership,  is  a  delight,  and  it 
ought  to  satisfy  the  collector  of  book  plates  as  well. 
Happy  the  man  who  can  get  a  book,  as  some  of  the 
American  collectors  have  successfully  done,  con- 
taining both  the  book  plate  and  the  signature  of 
Washington. 

Many  collectors  have  been  extremely  particular 
to  inscribe  in  their  volumes  the  history  of  the  pur- 
chase, or  if  not  the  history,  quotations  copied  from 
some  favorite  passage  in  the  book  itself,  or  perhaps 
from  the  poems  or  essays  of  the  author  of  the  book. 
This  was  notably  the  case  in  Thomas  Gray's  library. 

Some  three  years  ago,  when  the  library  of  the  late 
C.  W.  Frederickson  was  disposed  of,  a  number  of 
books  formerly  in  the  possession  of  distinguished 
owners  came  up  for  sale,  notably  the  nine  or  ten 
books  once  in  the  library  of  Charles  Lamb  and  a 
few  belonging  to  Coleridge,  as  well  as  some  from 
the  library  of  Thomas  Gray,  while  Shelley's  copy  of 
"Queen  Mab,"  presented  to  his  wife,  was  the  rara 
avis. 

In  a  few  instances  these  books  were  of  intrinsic 
value,  being  specially  interesting  and  rare  editions, 
but  in  most  cases  they  had  no  particular  value,  and 
yet  in  the  case  of  the  Lamb  books  they  fetched  from 
$180  to  $500,  and  even  $600,  for  no  reason  whatever 
other  than  that  there  was  a  sentimental  interest 
given  them  because  of  former  ownership. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  establish  a  rule  of  values  or 
any  guide  by  which  the  beginner  can  form  an  esti- 
mate as  to  what  books  with  these  peculiarities  are 
to  be  in  demand  in  the  future.  It  is  safe  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  almost  any  distinguished  author  adds  an 
interest  and  commercial  value  to  the  price  which  his 
books  will  bring  when  he  puts  his  name  in  them. 
As  an  example  of  this,  not  long  ago  a  book  formerly 
in  the  library  of  Shelley  came  up  for  sale  in  London, 
and  brought  £30,  for  no  apparent  reason  whatever 
other  than  it  contained  his  autograph. 

There  are  a  few  collections  in  this  country  largely 
made  up  of  such  books,  the  library  being  not  neces- 
sarily large  and  the  books  themselves  not  neces- 
sarily rare,  but  because  they  contain  notes  or  manu- 
scripts or  book  plates  they  are  not  only  of  decided 
interest,  but  of  great  commercial  value,  the  most 
notable  one  in  New  York  being  that  of  Harry  B. 
Smith,  the  well-known  librettist. 

The  young  collector  would  do  well  and  be  wise  to 
start  by  buying,  if  at  a  moderate  price,  any  book  of 
a  living  writer  with  his  name  or  book  plate  in  it, 
for  the  same  rule  applies  to  this  practice  as  it  does 
to  the  collection  of  first  editions — viz.,  one  never 
knows  who  of  the  present  generation  will  be 
thought  great  in  the  future.    It  is  wise  to  use  care 
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in  buying  a  current  book — ^to  be  sure  that  it  is  of  the 
first  issue,  for,  besides  a  prospective  advance  in 
price,  the  first  edition,  both  for  the  impression  of 
the  illustrations  and  the  beauty  of  the  type,  is  pref- 
erable to  any  later  one. 

In  a  few  libraries  of  this  country — perhaps  one  or 
two— are  books  that  were  presented  by  Izak  Walton 
to  his  friend ;  in  one  case  presentation  copies  of  the 
first  five  editions  of  his  "Compleat  Angler."  It 
would  take  a  small  fortune  to  induce  the  present 
owners  of  these  books  to  part  with  them,  and  we 
may  emphasize  this  particular  branch  of  collecting 
so  decidedly  on  the  increase,  as  a  wise  course  for  the 
young  collector  to  take.  Necessarily  much  care 
must  be  taken  to  be  sure  that  forgeries  are  not  used 
in  the  handwriting,  as  in  the  case  of  book  plates, 
that  they  have  not  been  stolen  from  some  valuable 
book  and  placed  in  a  worthless  one. 

The  late  Mr.  Frederick  Locker- Lampson  used  to 
give  his  book  plates  about  with  some  degree  of  lib- 
erality, but  he  found,  to  his  dismay,  that  some  of  the 
London  booksellers  were  sending  to  him  for  them 
and  placing  them  in  books  which  he  never  owned 
and  never  saw  and  advertising  them  as  from  the 
famous  Rowfant  collection. 

Sometimes  an  author  has  a  stamp  which  he  uses 
on  his  books  and  which  shows  their  pedigrees,  but 
this  is  not  as  interesting  to  the  collector  as  either  a 
book  plate  or  a  signature.  Two  notable  example^ 
of  this  method  of  indicating  ownership  are  those 
employed  by  Thackeray  and  Thomas  Westwood, 
the  collector  of  books  on  angling.  Thackeray  used 
a  little  monogram,  not  unlike  one  engraved  on  a 
ring,  "W.  M.  T.,"  interlaced,  while  Mr.  Westwood 
used  only  a  rubber  stamp.  The  late  Lewis  Carroll 
had  a  curious  monogram  of  his  own  invention 
which  he  used  in  most  of  his  books,  writing  it  in 
violet  ink.  George  Augustus  Sala  used  to  write  his 
name  out  in  full,  usually  on  the  title  page,  and  made 
what  would  correspond  to  a  butterfly  as  well. 

Lucky  is  the  collector  who  finds  a  book  with 
some  of  the  older  book  plates  in  it.  Paul  Revere  en- 
graved four  book  plates  that  were  inartistic,  crude, 
even  for  that  time,  poorly  done,  but  they  possess 
great  interest  for  the  collector  when  they  are  found 
in  a  book.  In  fact,  such  books  have  been  sold  as 
high  as  $50.  A  set  of  books  in  eight  volumes  re- 
cently was  discovered,  each  with  a  Revere  plate. 
The  finder  promptly  soaked  the  plates  off  and 
placed  them  in  his  collection  and  threw  the  books 
away. 

Ernbst  Drbssbl  North, 

in  New  York  Titnes. 


Epigram— Pearls. 

The  world  of  thought  and  material  things 
Is  a  wide  sea  that  none  may  foUy  know; 

ISach  poet  is  a  diver,  dives  and  brings 
What  pearls  he  can  np  from  deep  caves  below. 

-— W.  L.  Shobhakbr. 


Books  Printed  at  Sea. 

Nowadays,  when  the  menus  and  programmes  on 
board  a  well-appointed  liner  are  printed  as  a  matter 
of  course,  and  even  a  small  journal  or  magazine  is 
not  infrequently  published  during  the  voyage,  it 
might  be  expected  that  some  more  important  works 
would  occasionally  appear  with  the  imprint  Medi- 
terranean, Atlantic  or  Pacific.  This,  however,  is 
not  the  case,  and  we  must  go  back  to  the  early  part 
of  the  century  to  find  books  of  any  considerable  im- 
portance printed  at  sea.  The  most  interesting  of 
these  is  one  entitled:  "The  Bloody  Journal  kept 
by  William  Davidson  on  board  a  Russian  Pirate  in 
the  year  1789.  Mediterranean:  Printed  on  board 
H.  M.  Ship  Caledonia.  i8i2."  It  appears  by  a 
letter  from  Edward  Hawke  Locker  to  John  Martin 
that  Sir  Walter  Scott  heard  of  the  existence  of  this 
journal,  and,  thinking  from  its  title,  that  it  would 
form  a  suitable  subject  for  a  poem,  applied  to  Mr. 
Locker  to  obtain  a  copy  of  it.  Locker  was  then  on 
board  the  "Caledonia,"  acting  as  civil  secretary  to 
Sir  Edward  Pellew,  afterwards  Viscount  Exmouth, 
and  at  once  forwarded  Sir  Walter's  request  to  Sir 
Richard  Keats,  under  whom  Davidson  was  then 
serving  on  board  the  "Niger."  Sir  Richard  procured 
a  copy,  certified  it,  and  added  some  details  of  the 
discovery  of  the  journal  and  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  its  author.  This  Davidson  was  a  Scotch- 
man, and  therefore  better  educated  than  the  aver- 
age English  sailor  of  the  period.  He  is  described  as 
a  dark,  sallow  man^  about  thirty-five  years  of  age, 
of  an  unsociable  disposition,  and  remarkable  for  his 
extreme  dread  of  physical  pain.  On  one  occasion, 
while  being  flogged  for  insubordination,  he  fell  into 
convulsions;  and  when,  a  few  months  afterwards, 
he  was  sentenced  to  undergo  the  same  punishment 
for  striking  a  midshipman,  his  terror  was  so  great 
that  he  attempted  to  commit  suicide,  and  was  con- 
sequently placed  under  arrest.  During  this  time  a 
report  spread  among  the  crew  that  he  possessed  a 
journal  containing  an  account  of  a  long  series  of 
atrocities  in  which  he  had  taken  part.  Search  was 
accordingly  made  and  the  journal  discovered,  and 
he  acknowledged  to  Sir  Richard  Keats  that  its 
record  of  wholesale  cold-blooded  slaughter  was  sub- 
stantially correct.  Davidson  remained  on  the 
"Niger"  for  some  years  longer,  but  is  then  said  to 
have  deserted.  He  was  subsequently  pressed  on 
board  the  "Royal  George"  (a  successor  of  the  ill- 
fated  ship  which  sank  oflF  Spithead  in  1782),  and  was 
accidentally  drowned  while  belonging  to  that  vessel. 

The  ship  in  which  Davidson  took  service  was  a 
Russian  privateer  called  the  "Saint  Dinnan,"  com- 
missioned to  act  against  the  Turks  and  Greeks.  He 
was  on  board  from  December  ist,  1788,  until  Sep- 
tember 6,  1789,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time 
the  crew  were  engaged  in  the  continual  butchery  of 
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ihe  unfortunate  wretches  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
frequently  to  the  number  of  several  hundred  in  a 
single  day. 

Sir  Walter  naturally  found  the  material  far  too 
revolting  to  form  the  subject  of  a  poem,  so  he  in- 
serted it  in  "The  Edinburgh  Annual  Register"  for 
1810,  under  the  title  of  "Journal  of  a  Levant 
Pirate,"  and  prefixed  a  short  sketch  containing 
most  of  the  foregoing  particulars  of  Davidson's 
career.  A  copy  of  the  "Register"  was  sent  to 
Locker,  and  the  "Journal"  was  reprinted  under  his 
supervision  by  the  cadets  on  board  the  "Caledonia," 
for  whose  amusement  a  printing  press  had  been 
supplied  by  the  thoughtful  care  of  Admiral  Pellew. 
The  printing  was  executed  during  a  weary  time,  for 
the  English  vessels  were  sent  to  watch  the  French 
fleet  which  was  shut  up  in  Tolouse ;  and  while  wait- 
ing for  the  chance  of  a  skirmish,  it  must  have  been 
an  interesting  as  well  as  a  novel  experience  to  pro- 
duce books  where  no  printing  press  had  ever  been 
worked  before. 

In  the  following  year  the  officers  of  the  "Cale- 
donia" printed  a  much  larger  book,  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred pages,  containing  translations  of  Ruiz  de  Pa- 
dron's  celebrated  speech  on  the  Inquisition  and  the 
oration  entitled  "Bread  and  Bulls,"  attributed  to 
Jovellanos.  The  translations  were  made  on  board 
at  the  admiral's  request,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
translators  runs  riot  over  the  abolition  of  the  Inqui- 
sition and  the  novelty  of  literary  freedom  in  Spain. 

The  later  productions  of  the  printing-press  at  sea 
which  have  more  than  an  ephemeral  interest  are 
those  connected  with  some  of  the  Arctic  explora- 
tions. In  1819-20,  during  the  celebrated  voyage  of 
Captain  Parry  to  the  Arctic  regions,  a  press  was 
set  up  on  board  the  "Hecla,"  upon  the  ships  be- 
coming ice-bound  for  the  winter,  and  a  weekly 
newspaper  was  composed  and  printed  on  board.  It 
was  called  "The  North  Georgia  Gazette  and  Winter 
Chronicle,"  and  ran  from  November  ist,  1819,  to 
March  20th,  1820.  On  the  return  of  the  expedition 
the  gazette  was  reprinted,  and  copies  of  this  reprint 
may  occasionally  be  met  with,  but  the  original  is  of 
the  utmost  rarity.  The  contents  consist  mainly  of 
facetious  pieces  in  prose  and  verse,  and  notices  of 
the  plays  performed  at  the  theatre  which  helped  so 
successfully  to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  an  Arctic 
winter. 

In  the  expedition  of  1 850-1,  sent  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  a  press  was  supplied  by  the  Admi- 
ralty for  printing  balloon-papers.  There  were  no 
printers  in  the  squadron,  but  some  of  the  officers 
soon  learned  the  art,  and,  becoming  adept,  they 
printed  play-bills,  announcements  of  fancy-dress 
balls,  and  songs  and  other  trifles  chiefly  of  their 
own  composition.  So  great,  indeed,  did  the  passion 
for  printing  become,  that  when  their  stock  of  paper 
was  exhausted,  they  printed  on  chamois  leather,  on 


shirts,  and  in  one  instance  on  a  blanket !  The  last 
play-bill  was  printed  on  a  slip  of  leather  and  on  both 
sides,  probably  a  unique  specimen  in  every  respect- 
It  runs :  "Royal  Arctic  Theatre.  H.  M.  S.  Assist- 
ance. Last  Night  of  the  Season,  Friday,  28th  Feb- 
ruary, 1 85 1.  Historical  Drama  in  two  acts  of 
Charles  XII.  After  which.  Grand  Phantasmagori- 
cal  Magical  Figures.  To  conclude  with  the  new 
Pantomime  of  Zero.  Doors  open  at  six  o'clock, 
commence  at  6 :30.  Griffiths  Island  Printing  Office." 
The  theatre  last  mentioned  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Captain  Ommanney,  and  succeeded  most 
happily  in  relieving  the  monotony  of  enforced  in- 
activity. 

From  the  interesting  narrative  of  the  American 
expedition  to  China  and  Japan  under  Commodore 
Perry,  in  1854,  it  appears  that  while  the  squadron 
was  stationed  in  the  Bay  of  Hakodadi,  oS  the  coast 
of  Jesson,  the  most  northerly  of  the  islands  of  Japan, 
a  ship's  crew  got  up  a  concert  of  Ethiopian  min- 
strels, and  bills  for  the  performance  were  printed  on 
board  the  vessel. 

Doubtless  the  Arctic  and  Antarctic  expeditions 
of  the  future  will  often  include  a  printing-press  in 
their  equipment,  but  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
officers  of  a  modern  man-of-war  will  find  time  or 
opportunity  to  print  such  books  as  those  produced 
by  the  cadets  of  H.  M.  S.  "Caledonia." 

G.  E.  Bar  WICK,  in  TAe  Library. 

Incunabula  at  Grenoble. 

The  catalogue  of  the  incunables  of  the  municipal 
library  of  Grenoble,  which  has  just  appeared,  is  a 
work  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  This  famous 
library,  which  architecturally  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
posing in  Europe,  possesses,  in  M.  Edmond  Maig- 
nien,  the  compiler  of  this  catalogue,  a  librarian 
whose  intelligent  enthusiasm  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired.  Resembling  in  outward  form  the  catalogue 
of  the  incunables  in  the  Mazarine  Library,  his  cata- 
logue is  in  no  other  respect  in  the  same  category 
as  that  unfortunate  publication.  M.  Maignien,  it  is 
true,  is  not  an  expert  in  early  printing,  but  the  thor- 
oughness and  patient  care  which  he  has  lavished  on 
his  descriptions  are  far  better  than  expert  knowl- 
edge combined  with  slovenly  execution.  The  early 
printed  books  at  Grenoble  are  exceptionally  inter- 
esting, both  on  account  of  the  numerous  individual 
books  which  deserve  attention,  and  also  collective- 
ly, because  the  great  majority  of  the  volumes  once 
formed  part  of  the  library  of  the  Grande  Chartreuse, 
and  were  almost  without  exception  given  to  the 
monastery  by  two  Carthusian  collectors,  Lorenz 
Blumenau  and  Francois  Dupuy,  the  latter  of  whom 
died  in  1 52 1.  From  Dupuy  come  no  fewer  than  210 
incunables,  all  in  the  original  binding,  made  in  the 
monastery,  and  strengthened  by  vellum  documents 
relating  to  members  of  the  order. 
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Among  separate  books  the  place  of  honour  be- 
longs to  the  "Catholicon"  of  1460,  once  the  prop- 
erty of  Blumenau;  not,  however,  so  much  for  its 
own  sake  as  for  the  binding,  which  must  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  very  finest  fifteenth-century  bind- 
ings in  existence.  The  upper  and  lower  covers  are 
strikingly  diflFerent,  but  both  extremely  beautiful. 
The  upper  cover  is  cut  in  a  single  very 
large  panel,  of  which  the  ground  is  rough- 
ened, while  the  designs  stand  out  in  relief 
on  the  smooth  leather.  The  panel  consists 
of  two  parts;  a  broad  outer  border  with  a  de- 
sign of  branches  and  flowers  along  the  sides,  while 
at  the  top  are  a  bear  and  a  lion  facing  each  other, 
and  at  the  foot  two  dragons  in  similar  positions. 
The  inner  part  of  the  panel  is  divided  into  six  circu- 
lar compartments  by  interlaced  branches,  the  span- 
drils  being  filled  with  rosettes,  leaves  and  acorns. 
In  each  circle  is  an  animal ;  a  doe  and  a  stag  at  the 
top,  in  the  centre  two  apes,  and  at  the  bottom  an 
ibex  and  an  unicorn.  The  lower  cover  is  decorated 
with  small  stamps ;  an  oblong  panel  in  the  centre  is 
completely  filled  with  diamond-shaped  stamps  rep- 
resenting the  imperial  eagle,  a  dragon,  and  an  uni- 
corn ;  above  and  below  these  is  a  row  of  square 
stamps  (gryphons);  while  a  triple  border  runs 
round,  the  inner  containing  large  rose  stamps,  the 
middle  small  diamonds,  set  far  apart,  an9  the  outer 
being  a  continuous  pattern  of  leaf  and  scroll  work. 

In  books  printed  at  or  relating  to  Grenoble,  the 
library  is  very  rich.  It  possesses  a  copy  of  the  first 
book  printed  in  that  city,  the  "Decisiones"  of  Guido 
Papa,  which  is  dated  April  29th,  1490,  and  is  the 
only  known  book  of  its  printer,  Etienne  Foreti. 
Though  its  rarity  is  extreme,  it  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  the  second  book  printed  at  Grenoble,  the 
Missal  of  the  use  of  the  diocese,  of  which  the  only 
known  copy  is  in  M.  Magnien's  charge.  The  printer 
of  this  missal,  Jean  Belot  of  Rouen,  made  only  a 
short  stay  in  Grenoble.  After  finishing  this  one 
book  on  May  20th,  1497,  he  went  on  to  Geneva, 
where  he  established  himself  for  some  years.  Two 
other  books  are  attributed  by  M.  Maignien  to  Be- 
lot's  press,  either  at  Grenoble  or  Geneva.  One  is 
the  "Statuta  Synodalia  nouae  episcopatus  Gratiano- 
politanae,"  sanctioned  on  May  15th,  1495 ;  the 
other  is  the  book  of  Hours,  of  which  fragments 
only  remain.  These  fragments,  discovered  by  M. 
Maignien  in  a  binding,  include  the  title-page,  the 
wording  of  which  is  complete  except  for  the  one 
word  of  importance,  giving  the  use  to  which  the 
book  belongs.  M.  Maignien  believes  the  book  to 
be  for  the  diocese  of  Tarentaise ;  I  do  not  think  my- 
self that  there  was  room  for  so  long  a  word  as  "tar- 
entasiensem"  on  the  title-page ;  it  may  possibly  have 
been  "romanum";  but  the  calendar  certainly  be- 
longs to  south  France.  In  any  case,  the  liturgical 
question  is  not  the  one  to  be  discussed  here.    I  can- 


not, however,  believe  that  these  two  books  were  pro- 
duced at  any  press  hitherto  known,  either  in  Gre- 
noble or  Geneva.  They  are  clearly  connected  by 
the  presence  in  both  of  a  woodcut  of  Our  Lady  on 
the  crescent  moon ;  the  types  of  the  two  are  entirely 
different.  But  they  raise  some  curious  questions. 
For  the  type  of  the  "Statuta,"  which  cannot,  as  has 
been  said,  be  earlier  than  May,  1495,  is  identical 
with  the  larger  type  of  a  "Liber  Alexandri  de  prae- 
liis"  (Hain,  781),  without  place  or  name  of  printer, 
but  dated  November  i6th,  1490.  This  gap  of  five 
years  is  certainly  puzzling.  Again,  the  type  of  the 
"Horae"  is  identical  with  that  of  a  "Missale  secun- 
dum usum  Romanum"  (Hain,  *ii399),  dated  Sep- 
tember nth,  1492,  but  also  without  mention  of 
place  or  printer.  It  may  be  that  the  Missal  and 
Hours  come  between  the  "Alexander"  and  the  "Sta- 
tuta,"  but  that  is  not  much  help.  Two  things,  how- 
ever, are  clear ;  that  all  four  books  must  be  assigned 
to  a  press  in  southeast  France  or  Savoy,  and  that 
the  dates  do  not  support  an  ascription  to  Belot  at 
any  period  of  his  career. 

Two  tract  volumes',  containing  pieces  of  remark- 
able curiosity,  may  be  next  mentioned.  One  of 
these  contains  the  following,  which  may  be  classed 
as  glorified  chap-books:  "Les  proverbes  com* 
muns,"  sixteen  leaves,  in  the  type  of  Topie  and  Ja- 
cobus of  Herrnberg,  the  Lyonnese  printers  of  the 
French  Breidenbach  of  1488,  with  a  fine  L  on  the 
title-page ;  "Les  faintises  du  monde,"  by  Guillatune 
Alexis,  eighteen  leaves,  and  "Supplicacion  a  nostre 
dame  faite  par  maistre  pierre  de  uesson,"  six  leaves ; 
both  of  these  are  printed  by  Guillaume  Le  Roy  at 
Lyon,  and  have  woodcuts;  the  first  occurs  in  an 
earlier  state  in  the  "Livre  des  bonnes  moeurs"  of 
the  same  printer,  the  second  represents  Our  Lady 
on  the  crescent.  In  the  same  volume  are  three 
curious  tracts  printed  by  Pierre  Le  Caron  at  Paris. 
The  first  relates  to  the  arrangements  for  the  burial 
of  Charles  VIII.  in  1497;  the  second  is  entitled 
"Lepitaphe  du  Roy  Charles  hu)rtiesme,"  and  has  at 
the  end  a  play  on  the  word  "sept"  and  "sait"  which 
is  worth  quoting: 

Lcfore  du  soleil  des  iours 
En  ftnril  Ian  nonante  et 
Roy  diaries  est  mort  chascnn  le 
Lan  de  son  regne  denz  fois 
Et  de  son  sage  vingt  et 

The  third  tract  printed  by  Le  Caron  is  a  very  in- 
teresting one:  "Les  rues  et  les  eglises  de  la  ville 
de  paris,  auec  la  despense  qui  se  fait  par  chascun 
iour" ;  a  sort  of  "Mirabilia  Parisius."  Still,  in  the 
same  volume,  but  by  a  different  (Paris)  printer,  is 
an  account  of  the  coronation  of  Louis  XH.  at 
Reims,  in  May,  1498.  This  astonishing  volume  is 
still  in  its  original  binding  of  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century. 

The  second  tract  volume  contains,  together  with 
the  "Albertanus"  printed  by  G.  Le  Roy,  three  books 
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from  th^  press  of  Johannes  Solidi  at  Vienne,  all  of 
surpassing  rarity.  They  are:  (i)  Albertus  Mag- 
nus, "philosophia  pauperum" ;  (2)  "Aristotelis  liber 
de  gubematione  rei  domesticae" ;  and  (3)  "Pamphi- 
lus  de  amore."  Besides  these,  the  library  possesses 
two  different  editions  of  the  "Statuta  Viennensia," 
one  of  which  at  least  was  printed  in  1478 ;  both  are 
in  the  Frommolt  type,  of  which  I  have  written  else- 
where. Hitherto  the  second  of  these  editions  was 
unknown,  and  this  copy  at  Grenoble  is  additionally 
important  from  the  fact  that  it  contains  a  ms.  note 
enumerating  the  masses  to  be  sung  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  Solidi.  This,  of  course,  does  not  ex- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  edition  being  the  work 
of  his  successor,  if  Frommolt  was  such;  but  it 
seems  that  the  earlier  edition  must  be  the  work  of 
Solidi  himself.  Another  Vienne  printer,  Peter 
Schenck,  is  represented  by  fragments  of  a  "Vie  de 
Notre  Seigneur,"  which  is  otherwise  unknown. 

M.  Maignien  has  the  honor  of  having  added  to 
the  number  of  places  where  printing  is  known  to 
have  been  carried  on  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  the 
discovery  of  a  book  (a  Prognostication  for  the  years 
1495  to  1500,  by  Antonio  Manilio)  which  was  print- 
ed at  Cesena  on  March  26th,  1495,  by  Paulus  Gua- 
rinus  de  Guarinis  and  Joannes  Jacobus  de  Benedic- 
tis,  less  than  a  month  before  they  issued  the  first 
book  from  their  press  at  Forli  (April  i6th). 

Finally,  I  may  mention,  as  notable  possessions  of 
the  Grenoble  Library,  copies  of  the  first  book 
printed  at  Lyon,  the  "Lotharius  de  miseria  uitac 
humanae"  (1473)  >  three  books  printed  at  Albi  by 
Neumeister ;  two  editions  of  Vergil  unknown  to  Dr. 
Copinger,  a  Georgics  printed  at  Lyon  by  ^toine 
Lambillon,  December  14th,  1493,  and  a  Bucolics 
also  printed  at  Lyon,  but  without  imprint  or  date; 
"Van  dogheden  vnde  van  guden  &  eden  secht  dyt 
boek"  (Hain,  4898),  printed  at  Lubeck  about  1497, 
the  Heber  copy  (only  one  other  is  said  to  be 
known);  "Le  livre  de  cuisine  nomme  Taillevant,'* 
by  Guillaume  Tird,  probably  printed  at  Lyon 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  and  "Jac. 
Publicius,  de  arte  memoriae,''  possibly  one  of  the 
first  books  printed  at  Angers. 

R.  Proctor,  in  TAe  Library. 
* 

EPIGRAMS. 


The  Poetaster 

He  who  in  haste  composes  verse, 

Produces  only  what  is  yile; 
And  deserves  the  Muse's  curse 

Who  spares  the  labor  of  the  file. 

To  a  Happily  Wedded  Poet 

With  mate  so' fair  and  good,  it  needs  must  be 
Pate  happier  fair  to  sail,  a  benedict, 

On  the  uncertain  waves  of  life's  wide  sea, 
Than  drift,  with  empty  heart,  a  derelect. 

— W.  L.  Shobmakbr. 


The  Frankfort  Book  Marti 

A  Chapter  in  European  Literary  History. 

The  antiquary  cannot  but  experience  a  certain 
feeling  of  disappointment,  as  he  reflects,  that  in  the 
history  of  cities,  those  only  that  do  not  flourish  are 
permitted  to  retain  their  appearance  of  antiquity. 
When,  as  in  the  case  of  the  city  of  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  a  town  goes  on  rapidly  prospering,  its  old 
streets  and  the  buildings  they  contain  are  bound  to 
disappear  to  make  way  for  successors  more  in  ac- 
cordance with  modem  requirements.  When  we 
view  the  beautiful  modem  streets  and  gardens  of 
Frankfort,  we  may  be  inclined  to  forgive  Dame 
Fortune  for  the  effects  of  her  bounty ;  yet  we  can- 
not resist  a  desire  to  turn  aside  to  admire,  ere  it  is 
too  late,  the  quaint  old  structures  still  to  be  found 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  younger  and  more 
stately  mansions  on  the  Zeil.  It  is,  however, 
amongst  the  narrow  lanes  .between  the  Romer  and 
the  Old  Bridge  over  the  Main,  where  one  finds 
most  to  suggest  the  greatness  of  the  city's  past,  and 
carry  the  mind  back  to  a  time  when  it  was  the  chief 
centre  for  international  trade  in  Europe.  For  cen- 
turies her  half-yearly  fairs,  held  at  Lent  and  Mi- 
chaelmas, attended  as  they  were  by  merchants  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom,  were  really  international 
exhibitions  of  all  the  products  of  the  time,  and  were 
justly  described  as  the  greatest  of  the  markets  of 
the  world. 

The  excellent  provisions  for  the  government  of 
the  fair  made  by  the  town  council  are  highly  praised 
by  Plenri  Estienne  II.,  the  celebrated  printer- 
scholar,  a  frequent  visitor  at  the  fair,  in  an  account 
of  it,  dedicated  in  1574  to  the  councillors  and  sena- 
tors of  the  illustrious  town  of  Frankfort. 

According  to  him,  the  fair  was  a  compendium  of 
the  markets  of  the  universe :  here  a  prince,  desiring 
to  equip  an  army,  would  find  horses,  arms,  and  am- 
mtmition  ready  to  his  hand ;  while  as  for  food,  he 
could  at  once  obtain  sufiident  Westphalia  hams,  on 
which,  in  default  of  other  provisions,  he  could  keep 
an  army  for  several  months. 

Not  only  on  account  of  the  variety  and  vastness 
of  the  trade  carried  on,  but  also  because  of  the  favor- 
able reception  given  to  travelers,  did  it  deserve  to 
be  universally  popular ;  for,  in  contrast  to  the  prac- 
tice at  other  fairs,  the  Frankfort  authorities  did  not 
levy  heavy  dues  on  foreign  merchants,  and  so  care- 
ful were  they  to  obtain  respect  for  the  persons  of 
their  visitors  that  though  the  murder  of  a  citizen 

^  The  principal  sonroes  consulted  are  Schwetsckle,  <*Co- 
dex  nundinarnis  Germanise  bisecnlaris;''  Schnrman,  "Oi^ 

Sniaation  nnd  Rechtsgewohnheiten  des  Dentschen  Bach- 
ndela;*'  Henri  ]^tienne»  '%a  foire  de  Prancfort,  traduit 
avec  teste  Latin  par  I.  Liaaienz;*'  '^Calendars  of  State 
Papers;"  "  Parker  Society  Publications;"  '*  Lettrea  de 
Peiresc,  publiea  par  Tamizey  de  Larroque;"  Pelliaaier,  "Lea 
iimia  d'Holsteinius;"  Prof.  Arber,  <  *  Contemporary  liata  of 
Books  printed  in  England,"  **Bibliographica  *' iii.;  "Cor- 
reapondancedeChriatophe  Plantin;"  Parr,  "Life  of  Usher." 
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was  followed  only  by  banishment  from  the  city,  the 
killing  of  a  stranger  was  visited  with  death.  Like 
the  town  council,  the  citizens  were  fully  alive  to  the 
advantages  they  derived  from  the  attendance  of  so 
great  a  multitude  of  wayfarers,  and  the  hotel  ac- 
commodation they  provided  was  very  extensive, 
and  of  a  character  for  which  Estienne  has  nothing 
but  praise. 

In  describing  the  various  parts  of  the  fair,  Es- 
tienne takes  great  delight  in  the  latest  inventions 
and  specimens  of  ingenuity  he  has  seen;  but  his 
chief  enthusiasm  is  reserved  for  the  market,  in 
which,  from  his  inclinations  and  business,  he  was 
most  interested.  To  Frankfort,  in  fact,  at  the  time 
of  the  fair,  he  tells  us,  the  Muses  command  their 
printers  and  booksellers  to  come,  bringing  with 
them  their  poets,  orators,  historians,  and  philoso- 
phers, not  only  those  to  whom  Greece  and  Italy 
gave  birth,  but  also  those  produced  every  day  in  the 
countries  visited  by  the  nine  sisters.  Scarcely  are 
they  come  together,  than  one  can  no  longer  believe 
oneself  in  the  German  city  named  Frankfort,  but 
rather  in  that  other  city,  the  most  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  letters,  and  formerly  the  most  flourishing 
in  Greece. 

In  this  quarter,  called  by  him  the  Frankfort 
Athens,  not  only  would  one  expect  to  find  the  books 
of  all  writers,  but  also  to  meet  with  in  person  the 
most  celebrated  authors  then  living.  This,  an  ad- 
vantage which  no  library  could  procure,  was  pecu- 
liar to  the  Literary  Exhibition  or  Academy  of  the 
Muses,  as  Estienne  terms  the  assemblage  at  this 
book-fair.  Here  every  one  might  hear  the  words  of 
a  crowd  of  learned  scholars,  drawn  together  from 
all  universities;  often,  in  the  booksdlers'  booths 
they  were  to  be  heard  lecturing.  And  not  only  did 
these  philosophers  represent  the  universities  of  Vi- 
enna, Wittemberg,  Leipsic,  Heidelberg,  and  Stras- 
burg,  but  also  their  foreign  rivals,  such  as  Louvain, 
Padua,  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

At  the  time  Estienne  thus  described  it,  the  book- 
fair  of  Frankfort,  as  we  have  seen,  had  long  reached 
a  position  of  paramount  importance  to  the  literary 
public.  Probably  before  the  era  of  printing  a  trade 
in  manuscripts  was  done  at  the  fair  in  Frankfort; 
but  situated  as  it  was  only  a  few  miles  from  the  town 
where  the  earliest  books  printed  with  movable  types 
were  produced  (if  it  be  allowed  thus  to  refer  to 
Mainz,  without  involving  oneself  in  a  discussion  on 
early  printing),  the  favorable  conditions  of  the  mar- 
ket were  soon  turned  to  account  by  the  earliest 
printers,  a  trade  in  printed  books  at  the  fair  having 
existed,  according  to  Schwetschke,  as  early  as  1485. 

In  1 501  we  find  Conrad  Cdtes  publishing  the 
works  of  the  nun  Hrosvitha  at  Nuremberg,  and,  in 
order  td  avail  himself  of  the  opportunities  offered  by 
the  Frankfort  market,  obtaining  in  addition  to  the 
Nuremberg  privilege  a  special  license  from  the 


Frankfort  authorities  for  the  sole  sale  in  that  city. 
Thenceforward,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  place  this 
book-mart  had  attained  in  the  estimation  of  those 
interested  in  the  publications  of  the  period.  Thus 
Erasmus,  writing  to  Bishop  Fisher  in  15 16,  men- 
tions that  the  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  Jerome 
he  had  edited  "will  appear  at  the  next  Frankfort 
sales,"  it  having  been  printed  by  Froben  at  Basle 
in  that  year.  The  celebrity  of  the  fair  made  it,  in 
the  opening  years  of  the  Reformation,  the  hunting- 
ground  of  emissaries  of  Catholic  authorities,  who 
came  thither  with  the  purpose  of  securing  the  per- 
sons of  energetic  Protestants ;  and  an  interesting  ex- 
ample oi  this  is  afforded  in  a  memorial  addressed  to 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  by  John  West,  Friar  Observant 
in  1529,  asking  him  "as  the  tyme  drawyethe  nere 
of  Frankford  Martte"  to  make  ready  a  number  of 
warrants  for  the  apprehension  of  fugitives  abroad, 
and  in  especial  to  prepare  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of 
Mainz,  "for  the  delivery  of  W.  Roye  and  W. 
Hutchyns,  otherwise  Tyndalle,  traitors  and  here- 
tics." Wolsey,  we  know,  was  very  anxious  to  catch 
these  authors,  for  he  had  read  Roye's  satire,  and, 
disregarding  the  request  on  the  title,  had  been  ex- 
ceeding wrath.  Considering  the  production  as  the 
work  of  Tyndale,  to  whom  Roye  had  formerly  acted 
as  amanuensis,  he  made  active  exertions  to  secure 
them  both,  but  without  immediate  success.  As  the 
Reformation  movement  progressed,  however,  the 
international  character  of  the  book-market  became 
more  pronounced:  many  of  the  town  magistrates 
adopted  the  new  doctrines,  and  under  their  protec- 
tion this  free  town  of  the  Empire  came  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  haven  of  refuge  to  fugitives  from  all 
countries,  especially  from  France,  Flanders  and 
England.  The  half-yearly  fairs  of  Frankfort  were 
anxiously  awaited  by  the  exiles  not  only  in  that  city, 
but  also  those  generally  throughout  South  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland.  Then  they  besieged  the 
merchants  who  had  arrived  from  their  native  land, 
to  get  from  them  such  letters,  clothes,  remittances, 
perchance,  as  their  relatives  and  friends  had  been 
able  to  send  them.  At  the  end  of  the  fair  the  trad- 
ers in  returning  were  intrusted  with  replies,  and  also 
the  letters  of  those  (despondent  indeed  they  were) 
who,  having  received  no  tidings  from  home,  tasted 
the  bitterness  of  hope  deferred,  knowing  as  they  did 
that  another  six  months  must  elapse  ere  they  could 
do  so. 

With  the  visits  of  English  scholars  we  find  Eng- 
lish books  at  the  mart.  Miles  Coverdale,  writing  to 
John  Calvin,  March  26th,  1548,  refers  to  the  bring- 
ing to  Frankfort  during  the  fair  (then  in  progress) 
a  "certain  little  book  containing  that  Order  of  Holy 
Communion  which  the  king^s  majesty  has  set  forth 
as  suitable  to  the  present  time."  Theology — at 
least,  of  the  controversial  kind — ^being  the  most 
popular  subject  of  the  day,  the  anxiety  of  Peter 
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Martyr,  of  which  we  learn  in  a  letter  from  him  to 
Utenhovius,  dated  January,  1559,  to  arrange  with 
the  booksellers  to  have  copies  of  his  reply  to  Gar- 
diner's "De  Re  Eucharistica"  sold  at  the  next  fair 
in  Frankfort,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  we  see 
from  these  and  other  references  how  necessary  it 
was  considered  to  have  publications  brought  to  this 
market,  for  by  this  means,  and  by  this  means  only, 
could  one  insure  their  reaching  the  literary  public. 
Only  to  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  attend 
the  fairs  were  the  chief  publications  of  the  season 
known,  and  the  wants  of  the  non-traveling  public 
were  not  yet  considered ;  it  was  reserved  for  George 
Wilier,  a  bookseller  of  Augsburg,  yet  further  to  in- 
crease the  usefulness  of  this  universal  book-edition, 
by  issuing  in  1564  a  catalogue  of  new  books  ex- 
posed for  sale  at  the  autumn  fair  in  Frankfort.  This 
interesting  document,  a  small  quarto  of  twenty 
pages,  mentions  two  hundred  and  fifty-two  books, 
arranged  into  classes ;  the  place  where  a  book  was 
printed  or  published  is  rarely  given,  but  in  the  cata- 
logue issued  for  the  ensuing  spring  this  omission  is 
rectified,  and  from  that  onwards  we  are  usually 
given  particulars  of  origin.  As  we  proceed,  the 
names  of  printers  and  booksellers  are  more  fre- 
quently mentioned,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
whilst  Henri  Estienne  of  Geneva,  whose  description 
of  the  fair  has  been  quoted,  is  one  of  the  four 
printers  named  in  the  1564  catalogue,  an  equally  re- 
nowned publisher  from  Antwerp,  Christopher  Plan- 
tin,  appears  in  that  for  1565.  Many  letters  of  the 
celebrated  printer,  referring  to  his  business  at  the 
fair,  have  come  down  to  us,  the  earliest  of  which  is 
dated  1558.  Though  these  references  are  of  par- 
ticular interest,  yet  we  can  here  only  indicate  some- 
thing of  their  character.  Writing  to  Gabriel  Cayas, 
the  secretary  of  Philip  H.  of  Spain,  in  December, 

1566,  he  mentions  that  he  had  exhibited  at  Frank- 
fort specimen  leaves  of  his  polyglot  Bible  then  in 
progress,  and  there  these  sheets  had  attracted  the 
attention  of  Augustus,  Duke  of  Saxony,  who  had 
himself  already  expended  large  sums  in  preparing 
a  similar  work  under  the  editorship  of  Jean  Dra- 
conite,  a  Lutheran  theologian ;  the  Duke,  Plantin 
tels  Cayas,  on  seeing  the  work  of  the  Antwerp 
printer,  confessed  it  was  impossible  for  his  own  en- 
terprise to  attain  a  like  perfection,  and  resolved  to 
abandon  his  contemplated  publication,  at  the  same 
time  urging  Plantin  to  persevere  in  his  attempt, 
and  promising  him  certain  support.  Again,  we  have 
a  letter  written  some  time  after  the  spring  fair  of 

1567,  in  which  Plantin  exhibits  some  vexation  with 
a  rival  bookseller,  Jehan  Mareschal  of  Heidelberg, 
on  account  of  his  having  taken  away  a  case  contain- 
ing Hebrew  Bibles  from  the  back  of  his  stall,  in  mis- 
take for  a  case  holding  some  books  on  civil  law, 
although  Plantin  had  been  careful  to  point  out  to 
him  from  the  commencement  of  the  fair  the]  right 


case,  placed  on  the  side  of  the  booth  next  to  the  stall 
of  Froben,  the  printer  of  Basle,  and  Plantia  had  re- 
mained long  enough  at  the  fair  for  Mareschal  to 
come  and  remove  it  in  his  presence,  instead  of  wait- 
ing until  after  his  departure  for  Antwerp. 

The  Wilier  catalogue  remained  without  a  rival 
for  thirteen  years,  until  in  1577  a  similar  publication 
was  issued  by  another  Augsberg  firm,  John  Porten- 
bach  and  Thibaus  Lutz.  This  was  continued  by 
them  and  their  succesors  until  1616,  coming  to  an 
end  eleven  years  before  the  series  circulated  by  Wil- 
ier. Frankfort  itself  did  not  produce  a  catalogue 
before  1590,  it  being  left  to  Peter  Schmidt,  a 
printer,  to  do  so  for  one  of  the  fairs  in  that  year. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  followed  this  up,  for 
not  until  four  years  later  was  a  catalogue  again  pro- 
duced to  compete  with  those  of  the  Augsburg  book- 
sellers ;  this  time  the  firm  of  Egenolph  (the  produc- 
tion of  whose  presses  are  the  earliest  examples  of 
printing  in  Frankfort)  was  responsible  for  it.  This 
did  not  survive  the  one  issue ;  the  series,  however, 
was  continued  by  Paul  Brachfeld,  a  bookseller  with 
houses  at  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Leipsic,  and 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  To  this  catalogue  the  pub- 
lisher prefixed  an  address  to  the  reader,  giving  an 
interesting  account  of  his  effort  to  establish  a  book- 
shop in  the  city  to  supply  the  place  of  the  book- 
mart  between  the  time  of  the  fairs. 

The  private  catalogue  in  Frankfort  came  to  an 
end  in  1598,  when  the  Town  Council,  annoyed  at 
the  complaints  of  the  Emperor's  book  commis- 
sioners, who  for  over  twenty  years  had  exercised  a 
supervision,  gradually  becoming  inquisitorial,  into 
the  books  submitted  for  sale,  determined  to  take  the 
matter  into  its  own  hands,  regarding  itself  as  the 
sole  authority,  to  declare  what  books  should  be  sold, 
forbidden  or  licensed,  at  the  fairs  held  in  the  city. 
Obviously,  not  only  because  the  classification  of  the 
religious  books  in  the  catalogues  was  a  bone  of  con- 
tention, but  also  as  a  means  of  enregistration,  the 
best  course,  and  that  adopted,  was  the  publishing  of 
an  official  catalogue  of  the  books  to  be  sold  at  the 
fair.  The  first  two  lists,  published  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  by  authority,  those  for  the 
autumn  fair  of  1598  and  the  Lent  fair  of  1599,  were 
printed  by  Johann  Feyrabend.  From  then  until  the 
spring  of  1608  they  were  regularly  printed  by 
Johann  Saur.  In  that  year  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
II.  made  another  attempt  to  control  the  book  trade 
of  Frankfort  and  to  read  the  Town  Council  a  lesson. 
He  commanded  his  book  commissioners  to  exercise 
every  care  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  forbidden 
writings :  they  were  directed  to  see  that  every  book 
had  the  name  of  author,  printer  and  place  of  print- 
ing on  the  title  page,  and  also  to  require  every 
printer  and  publisher,  before  he  opened  his^  stall  to 
exhibit  his  stock,  to  submit  a  list  of  all  new  books, 
a  copy  of  all  books  not  licensed  being  sent  to  the 
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imperial  chancery.  The  Town  CJouncil,  which  was 
instructed  to  aid  the  commissioners  in  their  efforts, 
like  most  of  the  booksellers  who  attended  the  fair 
did  not  view  the  proclamation  and  order  with  favor. 
As  far  as  possible  the  terms  of  the  proclamation 
were  evaded,  and  the  town  authorities  found  it  con- 
venient to  be  blind  to  these  irregularities. 

Meanwhile,  the  Jesuits,  aware  that  in  spite  of  all 
their  precautions  many  Catholic  books  were 
omitted  from  the  Frankfort  official  catalogues,  had 
begun  to  print  at  Mainz  a  catalogue  of  their  own, 
which  after  1614  was  produced  at  Frankfort  itself, 
where  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  continued  until 
1625.  In  1613  Heinrich  Kroner,  a  lawyer,  started 
yet  another  catalogue,  printed  at  Frankfort,  and  as 
for  this  he  had  the  special  license  of  the  Emperor,  it 
threatened  to  prove  a  serious  rival  to  those  pub- 
lished since  1608  under  the  town  authority  by  Sig^s- 
mund  Latomus.  But  the  city  fathers  no  longer  pos- 
sessed their  former  power,  and  Latomus,  keen  to 
note  the  signs  of  the  times,  succeeded  in  obtaining 
for  himself  the  imperial  license  about  1617. 
Kroner's  catalogue  ceasing  to  exist,  he  was  enabled 
to  continue  his  publication  uninterruptedly,  though 
the  Protestant  theological  works  did  not  for  long 
occupy  the  first  place,  Catholic  publications  shortly 
afterwards  being  described  on  the  opening  pages 
previously  devoted  to  Lutheran  and  Calvinistic 
works.  By  Latomus  and  his  successors  the  cata- 
logue was  issued  until  1749. 

These  catalogues  reveal  to  us  much  concerning 
the  history  of  printing.  In  the  large  contribution 
from  Venice  to  the  book-fairs,  which  the  early  cata- 
logues contain,  we  get  some  idea  of  the  activity  of 
typographical  art  in  the  city  of  Aldus.  The  strong 
representation  of  Geneva  and  Lyons  reminds  us  of 
the  rivalry,  commercial  as  well  as  religious,  that 
prevailed  between  the  printers  of  these  two  cities. 
Again,  while  the  influence  of  the  Plantins  in  stimu- 
lating their  colleagues  in  Antwerp  is  readily  to  be 
seen,  as  we  pass  on  into  tKe  seventeenth  century, 
the  success  of  the  Dutch  members  of  the  craft,  to- 
gether with  the  rise  of  Elzevier,  is  no  less  marked. 
The  first  London  publisher  to  be  named  is  Thomas 
Vautrollier,  he  who  wias  afterwards  to  find,  from  his 
experience  with  Giordano  Bruno's  works,  that 
printing  the  works  of  an  advanced  philosopher  was 
in  those  days  attended  by  little  commercial  profit 
and  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  Following  him 
we  find  mention  of  John  Wolff,  and  some  of  the 
Nortons,  and  also  Joseph  Barnes,  the  Oxford  pub- 
lisher. But  the  most  interesting  figure  among  the 
English  booksellers  who  regularly  visited  Frank- 
fort was  John  Bill,  who,  traversing  the  Continent 
as  he  did  in  search  of  books  for  his  chief  patrons, 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  and  King  James,  seldom  failed 
to  be  represented  at  the  fair.  A  letter  of  his  to  Dr. 
Widemann  of  Augsburg,  dated  Jtme  22d,  1619,  re- 


veals to  us  the  business  he  contrived  to  do  'at  the 
fair  in  addition  to  the  sale  of  his  own  publications 
and  the  purchase  of  the  latest  foreign  books.  Wide- 
mann had  offered  to  King  James  certain  very  rare 
books,  and  John  Bill  asks  the  doctor  to  send  them 
to  the  next  fair  at  Frankfort ;  thence  he  will  himself 
take  charge  of  their  safe  carriage  to  England, 
where,  if  they  proved  to  be  as  rare  and  curious  as 
represented,  they  would  be  most  welcome. 

Bill  made  a  successful  attempt  to  issue  an  edition 
of  the  Frankfort  catalogue  for  the  benefit  of  the 
English  public;  for  eleven  years  these  catalogues 
appeared,  the  first  of  them,  according  to  Professor 
Arber,  being  that  printed  in  Bonham  Norton's 
office  for  the  autumn  of  1618.  In  1622  an  appendix 
appears  containing  "Books  printed  in  English  since 
the  last  Vernal  mart,  which  was  in  April,  1622,  till 
this  present  October."  The  issues  up  to  and  includ- 
ing that  for  1626  are  supplemented  by  a  similar  ap- 
pendix of  English  books.  Even  after  the  discon- 
tinuance of  this  catalogue  the  interest  of  the  Eng- 
lish booksellers  in  the  fair  was  not  inactive ;  indeed, 
the  business  they  did  there  must  have  been  con- 
siderable, judging  from  a  petition  from  Richard 
Whitaker  to  Archbishop  Laud,  dated  November 
13th,  1637.  He  thus  complains:  "One  Hoogen- 
huysen,  a  Dutchman,  being  heretofore  complained 
of  in  the  High  Commission  for  importing  books 
printed  beyond  the  seas,  was  bound  not  to  bring  in 
any  more.  One  Vlack  has  kept  up  the  same  agency 
and  sold  books  in  his  stead,  and  is  lurking  here,  ob- 
serving what  is  most  useful  and  vendible,  and  causes 
it  forthwith  to  be  printed  abroad.  Petitioner  having 
lately  brought  from  Frankfort  mart  to  Rotterdam 
four  great  vats  of  books  to  the  value  of  £500, 
Hoogenhuysen,  upon  untrue  suggestions,  caused 
them  to  be  seized  and  sold  to  Vlack  for  £100. 
Vlack  is  now  preparing  to  go  beyond  seas  to  avoid 
answering  his  late  bringing  over  nine  bales  of  books 
contrary  to  the  decree  of  the  Star  Chamber,  and 
procures  some  persons  to  pretend  that  he  is  in- 
debted to  them  (as  formerly  Hoogenhuysen  did), 
thereby  to  get  the  books  into  their  possession.  Pe- 
titioner prays  order  to  bring  the  bales  to  Stationers' 
Hall,  there  to  remain  until  Vlack  has-  re-delivered 
to  him  the  said  four  vats  of  books,  or  at  least  the 
same  price  as  he  bought  them  at."  Whitaker's  peti- 
tion was  acceeded  to,  and  the  books  brought  to  Sta- 
tioners' Hall,  but  whether  he  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing his  own  again,  history  does  not  tell ;  he  seems, 
as  we  have  seem,  however,  to  have  devised  rather 
an  ingenious  retaliation  upon  his  Continental  rivals. 

Contemporaneously  with  Whitaker,  we  find 
George  Thomason,  the  bookseller,  who,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  has  earned  himself  a  niche  in  the 
Temple  of  Fame  by  the  celebrated  collection  of 
tracts  he  gathered  together  relative  to  the  Civil 
War,  a  collection  long  afterward  acquired  by  King 
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George  III.,  and  passing  by  his  liberality  to  the- 
British  Museum.  Thomason,  as  well  as  other  Eng- 
lish booksellers,  like  Bill  and  Fetherston,  made  ex- 
tensive purchases  of  second-hand  books  in  Italy, 
and  the  frequent  journeys  to  Frankfort  made  by 
him  and  James  Allestrye,  his  chief  assistant,  were 
usually  managed  in  conjunction  with  an  Italian 
tour.  It  is  interesting,  as  an  indication  of  the  good- 
fellowship  which  prevailed  between  the  bibliophiles 
of  that  age,  whetlier  engaged  in  trade  or  not,  to 
find  Thomason,  in  writing  to  Lucas  Holsteinius,  the 
learned  librarian  of  Cardinal  Francesco  Barberini, 
and  one  of  the  keepers  of  the  Vatican  Library,  sign- 
ing himself  "Your  auld  acquaintance,"  in  address- 
ing him  with  reference  to  books.  The  letters  of 
James  Allestrye,  also  to  the  same  scholar,  usually 
terminate  with  kind  remembrances  from  English 
librarians  such  as  Patrick  Young.  However,  it  is 
not  in  Allestrye's  correspondence  with  Holsteinius 
that  we  shall  find  much  reference  to  his  business  at 
Frankfort;  this  we  must  look  for  in  letters  to  his 
English  customers.  In  fact,  writing  to  Viscount 
Conway,  July  i8th,  1653,  he  says :  "I  perceive  you 
have  been  at  much  pains  to  transcribe  out  of  the 
Frankfort  catalogue  divers  books  you  desire,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  cannot  send  them ;  but  it  is  a  very  usual 
thing  for  the  booksellers  of  Germany  to  send  the 
titles  of  their  books  to  be  put  in  the  catalogue  before 
they  are  printed,  so  that  at  present  they  are  not  to 
be  had."  Modem  publishers  can  at  least  plead  the 
precedent  of  antiquity  for  their  formulas  shortly, 
nearly  ready,  and  in  the  press,  will-o'-the-wisps  as 
they  so  often  prove.  Among  book-collectors  in 
England  before  Conway's  time,  of  whose  interest  in 
the  fair,  and  how  they  availed  themselves  of  it,  we 
have  evidence,  the  name  of  Sir  Thomas  Bodley  is 
pre-eminent.  Frequent  mention  of  the  catalogues, 
and  of  the  visits  made  by  John  Bill  to  the  mart,  may 
be  found  in  the  letters  of  the  founder  of  the  Bodleian 
library,  included  in  Heame's  "Reliquiae  Bod- 
leianae."  An  Irish  collector,  equally  celebrated 
with  the  Oxford  benefactor  in  his  zeal  for  the 
formation  of  libraries,  Archbishop  Usher,  made 
large  purchases,  through  his  agents,  from  the 
Frankfort  calalogues,  for  his  own  collection,  as  well 
as  for  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

Great  as  was  the  interest  of  these  and  of  other 
English  book-collector^  in  the  fair,  that  of  their 
Continental  contemporaries  was  even  greater. 
Pinelli,  the  great  Venetian  collector,  made  exten- 
sive purchases  at  every  Frankfort  mart.  Peiresc, 
we  are  told  by  Gassendi,  bought  largely  at  Frank- 
fort; and  in  his  correspondence  with  the  brothers 
Dupuy,  who  as  custodians  of  the  Royal  Library  in 
Paris  did  so  much  for  that  collection,  we  learn  how 
eagerly  they  awaited  the  latest  lists,  and  revelled  in 
the  latest  literary  news.  Much  indeed  was  forgiven 
to  Cderier,  the  Parisian  bookseller,  who  regulariy 


attended  the  fair  in  person,  and  was  intrusted  with 
their  commissions.  From  allusions  in  the  letters  we 
find  these  were  not  always  satisfactorily  managed, 
their  agent's  devotion  to  the  bottle  being  a  con- 
tinual source  of  lamentation.  But  Cderier  disap- 
pears from  the  scene  about  1630,  and  the  gap  thus 
created  does  not  seem  to  have  been  permanently 
filled.  Peiresc  complains,  in  1633,  that  the  book- 
sellers in  Paris  prefer  to  wait  for  Elzevier's  visits  to 
that  city  to  bu3ring  from  him  at  Frankfort  fair,  and 
he  adds  that  he  fancies  they  get  better  terms.  But 
by  their  preference  for  "journey"  terms  they  do  not 
keep  up  to  date,  and  Peiresc  cannot  procure  the 
latest  Elzeviers  from  Paris.  A  year  later  a  dreadful 
catastrophe  occurs:  Peiresc  has  not  received  a 
catalogue  of  the  fair,  nor  has  any  been  received  in 
Paris;  Peiresc  comments  that  he  supposes  such  a 
thing  occurred  in  the  memory  of  man.  However, 
he  has  heard  that  copies  have  been  seen  in  Geneva. 
At  last  Diodati,  a  legal  friend,  comes  to  their  relief, 
and  lends  a  catalogue  he  has  fortunately  obtained, 
and  a  flood  of  correspondence  ensues  with  respect 
to  the  latest  announcements. 

Flourishing  as  the  book-mart  of  Frankfort  was 
up  till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  cir- 
cumstances had  long  been  making  for  its  decay ;  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  a  wider  literary  public 
had  been  growing  up,  but  a  public  which  preferred 
its  literature  in  the  vernacular,  and  to  whom  Latin 
was  not  the  familiar  medium  it  had  been  to  the 
readers  of  the  past.  The  decline  in  the  use  of  Latin 
as  a  universal  literary  language  had  an  tmfortunate 
effect  upon  the  system  of  barter,  by  which,  in  ac- 
cordance with  German  practice,  so  much  of  the 
business  was  carried  on  at  the  book-fair.  When 
I^atin  books  were  known  as  a  general  rule  to  be  less 
saleable  than  those  in  German,  it  became  difficult 
for  the  publishers  of  the  former  to  do  business  with 
those  who  issued  the  latter ;  as  a  consequence,  those 
who  published  in  German  betook  themselves  to  the 
fair  at  Leipsic,  which  gradually  became  the  great 
book  center  in  Germany,  though  without  partaking 
of  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  its  rival  on  the 
Main. 

The  intestine  troubles  in  France,  the  Civil  Wars 
in  England,  the  disastrous  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany  itself,  all  tended  to  reduce  the  importance 
of  Frankfort  as  a  distributing  center.  Its  decay 
was  rapid :  between  1650  and  1675  the  number  of 
publications  mentioned  in  the  catalogues  fell  fifty 
per  cent.,  and  though  another  century  elapsed  ere 
the  last  bookseller's  booth  disappeared,  yet  it  had 
long  practically  lost  all  international  importance, 
and,  like  many  another  institution  that  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  world's  history,  the  Frank- 
fort book-mart  disappeared  into  the  limbo  of  for- 
gotten things. 

GKORG9  Smith. 
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Parodies. 

r' 
A  parody  may  be  an  insult  or  a  compliment,  a 

friendly  criticism  or  a  severe  rebuke ;  it  may  serve 
as  evidence  of  the  writer's  hostility,  familiarity,  or 
contempt.  It  may  be  the  expression  of  ridicule ;  but 
it  may  also  be  a  tribute  to  popularity,  for  it  is  ob- 
vious that  unless  the  poem  parodied  be  familiar  the 
wit  of  the  parodist  is  in  vain.  Aristophanes  bur- 
lesqued Euripides  and  mightily  amused  his  audi- 
ence, but  we  should  as  soon  think  of  parodying 
Euripides  to-day  as  of  writing  a  travesty  upon  the 
Venerable  Bede. 

A  parody  that  is  not  up  to  date  appeals  to  a 
limited  public  and  gradually  bepomes  unintelligible 
and  mirthless,  but  this  does  not  mean  that  if  the 
parody  is  to  be  a  good  one,  it  must  be  written  down 
to  the  level  of  the  man  in  the  street ;  if  it  were  so, 
some  of  the  choicest  work  of  our  cleverest  parodists 
would  receive  less  than  its  proper  praise,  for  the 
man  in  the  street  cannot,  as  a  rule,  appreciate  a 
parody  of  anything  remoter  or  less  hackneyed  than 
"The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade,"  "Excelsior," 
"The  Song  of  the  Shirt,"  or  "The  Queen  of  the 
May."  Burlesques  of  Morris  (either  of  them)  or 
Whitman,  not  to  say  of  Cowper  or  of  Coleridge, 
move  him  not  at  all,  and  where  the  authors  aimed 
at  are  not  well-known  there  is  no  such  dreary  read- 
ing as  a  collection  of  pieces  of  this  description. 

Yet  to  the  initiated  a  display  of  wit  that  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  a  select  band  loses  none  of  its 
charm  on  that  account.  The  consciousness  of 
superiority,  the  feeling  that  he  is  not  as  other  men 
are,  the  pride  that  comes  from  the  knowledge  that 
what  is  nectar  to  him  is  worse  than  caviare  to  the 
general,  all  these  tend  to  make  the  appreciation 
keener,  as  (to  adopt  a  classic  metaphor)  a  fountain 
rises  the  higher  by  reason  of  a  narrower  aperture. 

Versions  of  the  poems  mentioned  above,  as  being 
most  commonly  turned  into  ridicule,  are  types  of 
the  easiest  variety  of  the  class,  and  how  easy  it  is  to 
compose  a  parody  may  be  gathered  from  their  enor- 
mous production.  Walter  Hamilton's  collection 
fills  six  volumes,  and  the  output  is  probably  as  great 
as  ever.  In  the  field  of  parody,  however,  as  with 
most  things  which  are  not  in  themselves  difl&cult,  it 
is  not  easy  to  excel.  The  quantity  of  rubbish  bears 
an  overwhelming  proportion  to  what  is  really  valu- 
able, and  a  poor  parody  is  one  of  the  most  worth- 
less products  of  man's  ingenuity. 

At  its  best  the  art  of  the  parodist  is  imitative,  if 
not  parasitic ;  his  work  cannot  be  original,  so  unless 
it  has  merits  of  its  own  of  liveliness,  or  wit,  or 
fluency,  to  make  up  for  its  lack  of  originality,  it  is 
valueless  indeed.  A  severe  judge  might  perhaps 
doubt  whether  the  best  parodies  were  worth  the 
writing,  since  they  are  clearly  a  low  form  of  art ;  but 
the  majority  of  readers  will  not  lend  their  coun- 


tenance to  such  a  view.  There  is,  perhaps,  more  to 
be  said  on  the  question  of  the  moral  defensibility  of 
such  works.  Is  one  man  morally  justified  in  par- 
odying another's  work,  seizing  the  tangible  part  of 
it,  and  holding*  it  up  to  ridicule.  Judged  merely  as 
a  free  expression  of  opinion  and  as  a  means  of  ex- 
posing what  is  essentially  ridiculous,  a  parody  is  not 
only  permissible,  but  may  be  admirable. 

Oh!  Jemmy  Thompson!    Jemmy  Thompson!  Oh! 

Was  a  more  effective  blow  at  the  line  it  mimicked 
than  any  amount  of  serious  critical  argument.  But 
the  wit  should  be  careful  as  to  the  target  he  selects, 
for  we  can  conceive  burlesques  on  certain  favorite 
passages  or  poems  which  we  should  welcome  as 
kindly  as  we  should  a  parody  on  the  Lord's  Prayer. 
Yet,  even  on  this  point,  it  is  possible  to  be  too  nice. 
We  well  remember  the  mingled  sorrow  and  scorn 
with  which  a  certain  German  professor  (a  close 
English  student)  received  Thackeray's  continuation 
of  "Ivanhoe,"  describing  it  as  an  example  of  sadly 
misplaced  talent  and  utter  lack  of  veneration  for  the 
great  romancer  he  was  caricaturing.  What  he 
would  have  said  of  the  series  of  parodies  Thackeray 
contributed  to  Punch  under  the  title  of  "Punch's 
Prize  Novelists,"  can  only  be  guessed.  These 
pieces  are  of  the  broadest  kind,  a  reductio  ad  ab- 
surdum  in  each  case.  "Phil  Fogarty,  a  tale  of  the 
fighting  onety-oneth,  by  Harry  RolHcker,"  is  said 
to  have  made  Lever  declare  that  it  was  time  for  him 
to  "shut  up  shop"  or  to  write  on  different  lines. 
Disraeli  might  almost  have  said  the  same,  for  his 
part  of  the  series  is  one  of  the  most  merciless  prose 
parodies  ever  penned. 

Prose  parodies  are  less  frequent  than  poetic  ones ; 
but  there  are  plenty  of  writers  who,  by  their  pecu- 
liarities of  diction  or  of  thought,  encourage  serious 
and  other  imitation.  Among  these  Johnson  occurs 
most  readily  to  the  mind.  In  addition  to  a  crowd 
of  conscious  imitators  honestly  endeavoring  to 
catch  his  resonant,  if  verbose,  magnificence  of  style, 
there  were  many  who  were  less  servile,  and  who, 
by  the  avowed  exaggeration  which  is  permissible 
in  a  parody,  tried  to  render  his  periods  ludicrous. 
Boswell  gives  specimens  of  a  few  of  these,  printing 
amongst  others  some  humorous  definitions  by  Col- 
man,  the  nature  of  which  is  sufficiently  indicated  by 
his  description  of  hodge-podge  as  "a  culinary  mix- 
ture of  heterogenous  ingredients;  applied  meta- 
phorically to  discordant  combinations."  The 
brothers  Smith  were  quick  to  notice  the  opportuni- 
ties  for  travesty  that  the  Doctor's  style  afforded,  as 
may  be  seen  from  a  single  sentence :  "Professions 
lavishly  effused  and  parsimoniously  verified  are 
alike  inconsistent  with  the  precepts  of  innate  recti- 
tude and  the  practice  of  external  policy ;  let  it  not 
then  be  conjectured  that  because  we  are  unassum- 
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ing  we  are  imbecUe ;  that  forbearance  is  any  indica- 
tion of  despondency,  or  humility  of  demerit." 

Johnson's  biographer  was  not  likely  to  escape 
the  due  punishment  of  the  peculiarities  and  the  fame 
of  his  book.  Parodies  were  launched  at  him  from 
all  quarters,  imitating  his  habit  of  recording  triviali- 
ties and  anecdotes  telling  against  himself.  Croker, 
in  his  edition  of  the  Life,  reprinted  one  of  these,  "A 
Lesson  in  Biography,"  by  Alex.  Chalmers,  which, 
by  those  qualified  to  express  an  opinion,  is  said  to 
be  decidedly  the  best  of  them  all. 

Reference  has  just  been  made  to  the  brothers 
James  and  Horace  Smith,  and  no  account  of  paro- 
dies, however  meager  and  inconsequent,  could  fail 
to  contain  allusions  to  and  extracts  form  their  cele- 
brated little  book,  "Rejected  Addresses."  When 
the  new  Drury  Lane  Theater  rose  upon  the  ashes  of 
the  old,  the  managers  oflFered  a  prize  for  an  address 
to  be  spoken  on  the  opening  night.  As  a  result, 
says  the  preface  to  the  book,  "one  hundred  and 
twelve  addresses  have  been  sent  in,  each  sealed,  and 
signed  and  mottoed  'as  per  order,'  some  written  by 
men  of  great,  some  by  men  of  little,  and  some  by 
men  of  no  talent."  The  volume  consists  of  a  selec- 
tion from  this  "fair  sample  of  the  present  state  of 
poetry  in  Great  Britain,"  and  contains  addresses 
pretended  to  have  been  written  by  Wordsworth, 
Byron,  Scott,  Southey,  Coleridge,  Crabbe,  Moore, 
Cobbett,  Monk  Lewis,  and  many  more,  the  pieces 
in  which  the  styles  of  Scott,  Wordsworth  and 
Crabbe  are  ridiculed  being  first  favorites  and  most 
frequently  quoted.  Some  of  the  addressed  have  al- 
ready lost  their  savor  from  the  mutability  of  the 
reputations  at  which  they  were  directed.  Parodies 
on  W.  T.  Fitzgerald  or  Lady  Manners  do  not  con- 
vulse us  with  laughter  now ;  but  those  on  Scott  and 
Wordsworth — by  Horace  and  James  respectively — 
are  destined  to  last  as  long  as  the  two  poets  are 
criticised.  In  that  on  Scott  the  peculiar  swing  and 
cadence  of  the  original  are  inimitably,  reproduced. 
If  Scott  had  written  a  humorously  descriptive  poem 
on  the  burning  of  Drury  Lane,  he  would  have  pro- 
duced something  dangerously  like  t^ie  parody — 

When  lo!  amid  the  wreck  upreared 
Gradual  a  moving  head  appeared, 

And  Eagle  firmen  knew 
'Twas  Joseph  Muggins,  name  revered, 

The  firmen  of  their  crew. 
Loud  shouted  all  in  signs  of  woe, 
**A  Muggins  to  the  rescue,  ho!" 

And  poured  the  hissing  tide. 

The  lines  "by  W.  W."  are  equally  clever  and  con- 
tain real  criticism  on  the  early  Wordsworthian  man- 
ner, but  they  are  more  than  merely  critical,  for 
some  of  the  verses  that  Joseph  Smith  wrote  might 
be  encountered  without  a  shock  in  several  of  the 
lyrical  ballads.    For  example : 

Well,  after  many  a  sad  reproach 
They  got  into  hackney  coach, 
And  trotted  down  the  street; 
I  saw  them  go;  one  hone  was  blind, 
The  t^ls  Qf  both  hung  down  behind. 


Naturally,  this  peurile  habit  of  simple  enumera- 
tion is  eagerly  noted  by  the  caricaturist,  and  Mr. 
Quiller-Couch  thrusts  at  the  same  defect  in  his 
"Anecdote  for  fathers,  designed  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  lying  is  not  confined  to  children."  The 
father  asks  his  son  whether  he  prefers  Oxford  to 
Cambridge,  or  vice  versa.  His  son  decides  in  favor 
of  Oxford. 

"Now,  little  Edward,  say  why  so; 
My  little  Edward,  tell  me  why," 
'*Well,  really  pa,  I  hardly  know," 
''Remarkable!"  said  L    .    .    . 

At  this  my  boy  hung  down  his  head, 
While  sterner  grew  the  parent's  eye; 
And  siz-and-thirty  times  I  said, 
'*Come,  Edward,  tell  me  why?" 

For  I  loved  Cambridge  (where  they  deal — 
How  strange! — in  butter  by  the  yard); 
And  so  with  every  third  apeal, 
I  hit  him  rather  hard. 

Twelve  times  I  struck,  as  may  be  seen 
( For  three  times  twelve  is  thirty-  six),  etc. 

The  volume  by  Quilkr-Couch,  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken,  contains  many  exquisite  parodies, 
the  ambiguous  title  of  the  book,  "Green  Bays,"  sug- 
gesting the  humor  that  pervades  it.  All  sorts  and 
conditions  of  poets  find  a  place  here — ^Wordsworth, 
Browning,  Praed,  Calverley,  Scott,  Macaulay, 
Swinburne,  Bret  Harte  and  others,  but  one  of  the 
best  is  the  skit  upon  Walt  Whitman.  As  most  of 
these  jeux  d'esprit  first  appeared  in  an  Oxford  mag- 
agine,  it  is  not  surprising  that  an  academical  odor 
should  cling  to  them  still.  This  is  how  Quiller- 
Couch  makes  Whitman,  in  the  guise  of  an  under- 
graduate, soliloquise — 

I  sit  in  the  boat  and  think  of  ''life"  and  of  **tfme." 

How  life  is  much,  but  time  is  more;  and  the  b^inning 
is  everything.  But  the  end  is  something. 

I  loll  in  the  parks,  I  go  to  the  wicket,  I  swipe. 

I  see  twenty-two  young  men  from  Foster's  watching 
me,  and  the  trousers  of  the  twent^>two  young  men. 

I  see  the  Balliol  men  en  masse  watching  me — the  Hot- 
tentot that  loves  his  mother,  the  untutored  Bedawee» 
the  cave-man  that  wears  only  his  certificate  of 
baptism,  and  the  shaggy  Sioux  that  hangs  his  testa- 
mur with  his  scalps. 

I  see  the  Don  who  ploughed  me  in  Rudiments  watch- 
ing me;  and  the  wite  of  the  Don  who  ploughed  me 
in  Rudiments  watching  me. 

I  see  the  rapport  of  the  wicket-keeper  and  umpire. 

I  can  not  see  that  I  am  out. 

Oh!  You  umpires! 

I  am  not  one  who  ^[reatly  cares  for  experience,  soap, 
buUdogs,  cautions,  majorities,  or  a  graduated  In- 
come-Taz, 

The  certainty  of  space,  punctuation,  sexes,  institutions, 
copiousness,  degrees,  committees,  delicatesse,  or 
the  fetters  of  rhyme — 

For  none  of  these  do  I  care;  but  least  for  the  fetters  of 
rhvme. 

Myself  only  I  sing. 

What  Whitman — ^who  was  so  convinced  of  his 
necessity  that  he  could  write 

Let  him  that  is  without  my  poems  be  assassinated. 
— ^would  have  said  to  the  author  of  this  parody  may, 
to  use  a  hackneyed  term,  be  more  easily  imagined 
than  described. 

As  a  rule,  a  poet  has  no  reason  to  fed  hurt  by  a 
parody.  It  is  a  legitimate  form  of  exercise,  and  its 
imitation  deceives  nobody.     Its  exaggeration  is 
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open,  its  burlesque  acknowledged  and  self-evident, 
and,  as  its  chief  point  lies  in  the  substitution  of 
trifling  incidents  and  foolish  sentiments  for  the  seri- 
ous purpose  of  the  original  work,  it  follows  tliat  a 
poem  that  lends  itself  to  parody  is  not  necessarily 
bad.  The  poet  runs  a  risk  only  when  his  poem  has 
no  surpassing  merit  of  its  own,  and  the  parody  is  so 
particularly  apt  and  popular  that  the  name  of  the 
work  at  once  suggests  the  parody  instead  of  the  true 
composition.  And  in  most  cases  no  offense  is  taken. 
The  victim  joins  in  the  laugh  against  himself,  and 
goes  on  writing  more  verses  for  his  tormentor  to 
exercise  himself  upon.  But  some  poets  are  unduly 
sensitive,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Coleridge's  poetry 
a  case  occurred  where  unpleasantness  resulted. 
Coleridge  published  three  sonnets  which  imitated 
the  styles  of  Lamb,  Lloyd  and  himself ;  Lamb  was 
too  fond  of  a  joke  to  resent  his  friend's,  and  Cole- 
ridge, of  course,  had  no  cause  of  complaint;  but 
Lloyd — the  worst  poet  of  the  three — could  not 
afford  to  be  so  ridiculed,  and  the  subsequent  rup- 
ture between  him  and  Coleridge  is  ascribed  by 
Cottle  to  the  soreness  caused  by  the  unlucky  son- 
net. 

In  his  entertaining  essay  on  Thomas  Haynes 
Bayly,  Andrew  Lang  declares  that  the  temptation 
to  make  fun  of  his  author  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
sisted, and  he  succumbs  to  the  temptation  on  almost 
every  page.  He  positively  revels  in  it.  He  begins 
to  quote  Bayly,  and  finishes  the  quotation  himself; 
he  gives  a  long  extract,  apparently  from  his  author, 
and  then  declares  that  he  has  done  it  himself,  and 
finally,  he  produces  a  set  of  verses,  and  protests  that 
he  hardly  knows  whether  they  are  Bayly  or  Lang. 
He  avers  that  Bayly  is  beginning  to  hypnotize  him, 
and  that  he  can  hardly  ask  for  a  light  without 
"abounding  in  his  artless  vein."  Almost  any  writer 
who  indulges  in  peculiarities  of  metre,  or  who  iden- 
tifies himself  (as  did  Bayly)  with  some  particular 
style  of  versification,  is  fair  game  for  the  makers  of 
parodies,  and  the  latter  have  neither  been  slow  to 
recognize  their  victims,  nor  over  scrupulous  in  their 
selections.  Johnson's  sneer  at  the  ballad  metre  sug- 
gests itself  here,  but  that  simple  measure  is  likely  to 
outlive  the  criticisms  of  the  writer  who  was  apt  to 
make  his  little  fishes  talk  like  whales. 

Gray's  "Elegy  in  Upton  Churchyard,"  and 
Wolfe's  well-known  lines  on  the  "Burial  of  Sir  John 
Moore"  have  frequently  been  parodied,  the  latter 
amongst  others  by  Maginn  ("Father  Prout")  and 
by  Barham.  Indeed,  "Thomas  Ingoldsby,"  a  prince 
of  parodists,  has  himself  given  rise  to  many  traves- 
ties. 

The  attempt  made  by  some  Elizabethan  pedants 
to  naturalize  a  much  less  melodious  verse,  the  hexa- 
meter, met  with  the  mocking  reception  it  de- 
served. Gabriel  Harvey  was  one  of  the  leaders  in 
this  crusade  of  "quantity"  against  ''quality  "  and  he 


obtained  the  modified  approval  of  Sidney.  He  even 
gained  the  temporary  adhesion  of  Spenser,  of  all 
men  the  most  unlikely  to  be  caught  by  such  a  sacri- 
legious and  unnatural  resuscitation.  Greene  made 
use  of  this  "twitching,  hopping"  kind  of  verse  some- 
times, but  Peele,  in  the  "Old  Wives'  Tale,"  ridi- 
culed it,  and  the  mischief-loving  Nashe  brought  his 
rollicking,  good-humored  wit  to  bear  on  the  side  of 
common  sense.  He  admits  that  the  Hexameter  is 
"a  gentleman  of  an  ancient  house  (so  is  many  an 
English  beggar),"  and  depicts  the  shortcomings  of 
the  metre  in  words  which  really  constitute  a  parody 
upon  it.    He  calls  it 

That  drunken,  staggering  kind  of  verse 

Which  is  all  up  hill  and  down  hill,  like  the  way  betwixt 

Stamford  and  Beechfield, 
And  goes  like  a  horse  lunging  through  the  mire  in  the 

deep  of  winter, 
Now  soused  up  to  the  saddle,  and  straight  aloft  on  his  tip- 

toe«« 

This  was  written  by  Nashe  in  prose  (perhaps  to 
show  how  prosaic  after  all  was  the  effect  produced 
from  such  a  defective  instrument),  but  it  might 
equally  well  have  been  printed,  as  above,  in  veritable 
hexameters,  for  the  lines  are  quite  as  good  as  many 
of  Greene's,  and  those  of  Spenser  that  have  been 
preserved  to  show  how  pernicious  was  Harvey's 
counsel. 

If  Harvey  suffered  for  his  innovating  rashness,  no 
less  did  Southey  smart  for  his  ill-fated  attempts  to 
revive  the  Sapphic;  and  with  equal  desert,  for  a 
comparison  of  one  of  Southey's  verses  with  one  of 
the  stanzas  of  Canning's  famous  parody  will  show, 
not  Canning's  cleverness  alone,  but  also  the  truth 
of  the  adage  about  the  nearness  of  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime.    First,  hear  Southey  sing — 

Cold  was  the  night  wind;  drifting  fast  the  snows  fell; 

Wide  were  the  downs  and  shelterless  and  naked; 
When  a  poor  wanderer  struggled  on  her  journey, 

Weary  and  waysore. 

Now  listen  to  his  imitator — 

Needy  knife-grinder!    Whither  are  you  going? 
Rough  is  your  road,  your  wheel  is  out  of  order; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast — your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in't, 
So  have  your  breeches. 

The  anti- Jacobin  did  not  confine  his  attentions  to 
Southey  or  to  mock  philanthropy.  The  prevailing 
style  of  didactic  poem  was  parodied  in  a  happy  set 
of  heroics  called  "The  Progress  of  Man,"  the 
gravity  of  whose  style  is  only  surpassed  by  the  de- 
lightful triviality  of  its  contents.  The  subject  is  the 
completeness  of  Nature's  scheme,  and  the  writer  in 
all  seriousness  proceeds  to  show  that 

To  each  living  thing,  what*ere  its  kind. 
Some  lot,  some  part,  some  station  is  assigned . 

To  exhibit  the  truth  of  this  original  proposition 
he  adduces  sundry  examples  from  natural  history : 
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The  feathered  race  with  pinions  skim  the  air — 
Not  80  the  mackerel,  and  still  less  the  bear    .    .    . 
Ah!  Who  has  seen  the  mailed  lobster  rise 
Clap  her  broad  wings«  and  soaring  claim  the  skies? 

Didactic  and  heroic  poems  seem  to  lend  them- 
selves to  satiric  treatment,  and  the  literary  jester 
can  always  shelter  himself  under  the  shield  of  au- 
thority, for  has  not  the  Batrachomyomachia,  the 
battle  of  the  frogs  and  mice,  been  attributed,  though 
erroneously,  to  '*deep-brovved  Homer,"  and  is  not 
that  work  a  travesty  of  the  heroic  epos?  Perhaps 
the  most  celebrated  example  of  the  epic  burlesque 
in  England  is  "The  Splendid  Shilling,"  by  Phillips, 
one  of  the  first,  if  not  the  first,  English  poetic 
parody  in  point  of  time.  It  is  a  fairly  successful  at- 
tempt to  trifle  with  the  sounding  style  of  Milton, 
using  his  piled-up  embroidered  sentences  and  his 
heavy  vocabulary  to  describe  the  happiness  of  him 
who, 

.    .    .  void  of  care  and  strife, 

In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling. 

and  the  sordid  miseries  of  him  who  is  not  so  for- 
tunate. Phillips  had  the  misfortune  to  be  born  at 
a  time  when  the  face  of  the  genius  of  poesy  was 
turned  away  from  these  islands,  and  died  in  1705,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-three.  It  is  unfortunate  for  him 
that  his  two  best  poems  should  be  imitations,  the 
serious  one  of  Virgil,  the  other  of  Milton  though 
now  it  is  only  his  connection  with  the  bard  he  mim- 
icked that  keeps  his  memory  green,  for  that  he  had 
considerable  powers  of  a  kind  cannot  be  doubted 
by  any  one  who  takes  the  trouble  to  read  "The 
Splendid  Shilling"  with  an  ear  ready  to  catch  ex- 
aggerated echoes  of  Milton's  music.  His  account 
of  the  visit  of  a  dun  to  his  lodgings  shows  to  what 
extent  he  caught  the  Miltonic  ring : 

With  vocal  heel  thrice  thundering  at  my  gate; 

With  hideous  accents  thrice  he  calls;  I  know 
The  voice  ill-boding  and  the  solemn  sound   .    .    . 

.    .    .    His  faded  brow 
Intrenched  with  many  a  frown,  and  conic  beard, 

And  spreading  bana,  admired  by  modern  saints, 
Disastrous  acts  forebode;  in  his  right  hand 

Long  scrolls  of  paper  solemnly  he  waves 
With  characters  and  figures  dire  inscribed 

Grievous  to  mortal  eyes — 

while  his  description  of  the  woeful  condition  of  his 
galligaskins  has  made  them  as  familiar  as  the  well- 
worn  nether  garments  of  Ian  Maclaren's  "general 
practitioner" — 

My  gaUi^askins  that  have  long  withstood 

The  winter's  fury  and  encroaching  frosts, 
By  time  subdued  (what  will  not  time  subdue!) 

A  horrid  chasm  disclosed,  with  orifice 
Wide,  discontinuous;  at  which  the  winds 

Burns  and  Auster,  and  the  dreadful  force 
Of  Boreas,  that  congeals  the  Cronian  waves» 

Tumultuous  enter  with  dire  chilling  blasts, 
Portending  agues. 

Goldsmith's  "Description  of  an  Author's  Bed- 
chamber" is  something  in  the  same  vein,  but  it  is  a 
short  fragment,  and  chiefly  known  because  of  the 
couplet : 


A  nightcap  decked  his  brows  instead  of  bay 
A  cap  by  night,  a  stocking  aU  the  day. 

If  Phillips  was  the  first  English  poet  parodist  in 
point  of  time,  the  honor  of  being  the  first  in  point  of 
merit  is,  perhaps,  due  to  Charles  Stuart  Calverley, 
whose  "Verses  and  Translations,"  1862,  and  "Fly 
Leaves,"  1872,  contain  many  of  the  happiest  exam- 
ples of  the  art.  No  one  is  sacred  to  him,  not  even 
Miss  Ingelow,  and  whether  he  looses  his  shaft  at  a 
particular  poem  or  (which  is  more  difficult)  at  the 
characteristic  style  of  the  writer,  the  result  has  that 
spontaneous  ease  which  is  essential  in  a  really  ex- 
cellent parody.  His  playful  specimen  of  Browning, 
who  loved  "to  dock  the  smaller  parts  of  speech," 
gives  a  capital  burlesque  idea  of  the  galvanic  jerks 
and  disconnected  utterance  of  the  author  of  "Sludge 
the  Medium." 

I  once  did  hitch  the  syntax  into  verse: 

Verbum  fersonaU^  a  verb  personal. 
Concordat— tLj^  ••agrees,**  old  Patdbaps— nvm 

Nominativo — ^wiUi  its  nominative, 
Genere^  i*  point  o'  gepder,  numero 

O*  number,  etftersona^  and  person.     Ut 
Instance;  Sol  ruit,  down  flops  sun,  //,  and 

MonUs  umbrantur^  out  flounce  mountains.    Pah! 
Bxcuse  me,  sir,  I  think  I*m  going  mad. 

You  see  the  trick  on't,  though,  and  can  yourself 
Continue  the  discourse  ad  libitum. 

His  Tennysonian  deliverance  takes  the  likeness 
of  the  "Brook"— 

I  loiter  down  by  thorp  and  town; 

For  any  job  I*m  willing; 
Take  here  and  there  a  dusty  brown, 

And  here  and  there  a  shilling. 

Tennyson,  as  might  be  expected  of  one  who  was 
so  long  the  foremost  poet  of  his  day,  has  had  his 
share  of  burlesque  imitators.  Some  of  his  shorter 
poems,  being  on  everybody's  lips,  have  provoked 
such  treatment  by  reason  of  their  excessive  popu- 
larity. Of  the  most  notable  example,  "The  Charge 
of  the  Light  Brigade,"  there  are  probably  a  score 
of  versions,  good,  bad  and  indifferent ;  even  the  en- 
terprising advertiser  has  smiled  and  marked  it  for 
his  own.  "The  Queen  of  the  May"  runs  it  very 
close,  one  version  of  the  poem  by  Aytoun  appear- 
ing with  other  parodies  in  the  "Bon  Gaultier  Bal- 
lads"— 

You  may  lay  me  in  my  bed,  mother,  my  head  is  throbbing 

sore, 
And,  prithee,  mother,  let  the  sheets  be  duly  aired  before; 
And  if  you'd  do  a  kindness  to  your  poor  desponding  duld. 
Draw  me  a  pint  of  beer,  mother — and,  mother,  draw  it 

mild. 

"Home  they  brought  her  Warrior  dead,"  "Break, 
break,  break,"  and  other  characteristic  examples 
have  met  the  same  fate. 

Swinburne  in  his  "Heptalogia,  or  the  Seven 
Against  Sense,"  has  parodied  some  of  his  brother 
poets,  and  he  himself  has  not  lacked  evidences  of 
that  humorous  imitation  which  may  or  may  not  be 
a  mark  of  sincere  flattery.  To  those  who  regard 
"Atalanta  in  Calydon"  as  one  of  the  finest  of  the 
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master's  poems,  the  title  of  Lewis  Carroll's  version 
— "Atalanta  in  Camden  Town" — is  calculated  to 
come  as  a  painful  surprise ;  but  the  parodists  have, 
as  a  rule,  contented  themselves  with  imitating  one 
of  his  favorite  measures,  a  swinging  metre  that  car- 
ries the  reader  breathlessly  forward  till  he  almost 
forgets  to  interest  himself  in  the  sentiments  he  is 
uttering  in  the  fascination  cast  over  him  by  the  rush 
of  the  galloping  accents.  In  this  connection  it  is 
rather  startling  to  come  across  one  of  the  Rejected 
Addresses  beginning: 

Sobriety  cease  to  be  sober, 

Cease  labor  to  dig  and  to  delye, 
AU  hail  to  this  tenth  of  October 

One  thoosand  eight  hundred  and  twelye — 

One  almost  looks  to  see  by  "A.  C.  S."  at  the  top, 
and  learns,  with  some  surprise,  that  the  verses  are 
supposed  to  be  by  the  Hon.  W.  Spencer,  whose 
name  evokes  no  poetical  recollections.  .A  more  au- 
thentic Swinbumian  attempt  is  Mortimer  Collins' 
receipt  for  making  salad,  which  begins : 

Oh!  cool  in  the  summer  is  salad, 
And  warm  in  the  winter  is  love. 

One  verse  may  be  quoted  in  full — 

Take  endiye,  like  love  it  is  bitter, 

Take  beet,  for  like  love  it  is  red, 
Crisp  leaf  ot  the  lettuce  shall  glitter, 

And  cress  from  the  rivulet's  bed; 
Anchovies,  foam-bom,  like  the  lad:^ 

Whose  beauty  has  maddened  this  bard. 
And  olives  from  groves  that  are  shady. 

And  eggs— boil 'em  hard. 

In  Q.'s  volume  there  is  also  a  clever  Oxford 
travesty  "by  A.  C.  S."  on  the  unity  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature.  It  is  far  too  long  to  quote,  but 
the  first  stanza  will  give  a  good  notion  of  its  alliter- 
ative murmuring  facility : 


The  centuries  kiss  and  commingle, 

Cling,  clasp,  and  are  knit  in  a  chain; 
No  cycle  but  scorns  to  be  single, 

No  two  but  demur  to  be  twain, 
Till  the  land  of  the  lute  and  the  love  tale 

Be  bride  of  the  boreal  breast. 
And  the  dawn  with  the  darkness  shall  dovetail, 

The  Kast  with  the  West 

The  same  writer  gives  an  admirable  parody  on 
"The  Bells,"  a  more  trite  theme,  it  is  true,  but  one 
to  which  he  gives,  in  a  double  sense,  an  air  of  fresh- 
ness by  its  undergraduate  setting;  the  inclination  to 
quote  further  from  his  book  must,  however,  not  be 
indulged. 

As  we  have  already  said,  those  parodies  in  which 
a  particular  poem  is  singled  out  for  humorous  treat- 
ment are  much  easier  than  those  which  have  a  more 
general  application.  In  the  first  case  the  writer  has, 
so  to  speak,  a  framework  ready  to  hang  his  lines  on ; 
he  can  check  his  progress  at  frequent  intervals  by 
the  model  of  whose  features  he  is  making  a  dis- 
torted copy;  he  has  most  of  his  material  to  his 
hand;  his  art  is  more  mechanical  and  has  less  of 
originality.  A  parody  has  been  defined  as  a  "con- 
sciously exaggerated  imitation  of  a  serious  poem, 


the  words  of  which  should  strike  the  ear  with  the 
very  echo  of  the  original,"  which  definition  appar- 
ently assumes  that  the  object  of  ridicule  will  be  one 
individual  set  of  verses.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
Calverley  which  falls  in  with  this  definition : 

I  neyer  had  a  dear  gazelle; 

But  I  was  given  a  parroquet — 
How  did  I  nurse  him  if  unwell! 

He's  imbecile,  but  lingers  yet. 
He's  green  with  an  enchanting  tuft; 

He  melts  me  with  his  small  black  eye; 
He'd  look  inimitably  stuffed, 

And  knows  it — ^but  he  will  not  die. 

But,  like  most  attempts  to  define,  it  does  not 
cover  the  whole  ground ;  for  clearly  it  is  possible  to 
make  fun  of  an  author's  style  without  hitching  the 
parody  on  to  any  of  his  works,  and  it  is  obvious 
that,  as  a  rule,  such  a  proceeding  is  the  more  diffi- 
cult, because  one  has  "to  strike  the  ear  with  the  very 
echo  of  the  original"  without  making  use  of  the 
very  sound  of  the  original.  Occasionally  it  be- 
comes difficult  in  such  a  case  to  know  whether  the 
result  be  a  real  parody  at  all,  or  merely  an  imita- 
tion. The  Byron  burlesque  in  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" is  a  case  in  point.  The  public  of  1812,  who 
bought  the  volume  so  eagerly,  may  have  seen 
greater  possibilities  of  laughter  in  "Cui  Bono?  by 
Lord  B,"  than  are  patent  to  the  reader  now,  for,  to 
the  present  writer  at  least,  the  effort  seems  singu- 
larly pointless. 

Ye  reckless  dupes  who  hither  wend  your  way 

To  ^ze  on  puppets  in  a  painted  dome, 
Pursuing  pastimes  glittering  to  betray. 

Like  falling  stars  in  life's  eternal  gloom, 
What  seek  ye  here?  Joy's  evanescent  bloom? 

Woe's  me!  the  brightest  wreaths  she  ever  gave 
Are  but  aa  flowers  that  decorate  a  tomb; 

Man's  heart, the  mournful  urn  o'er  which  they  wavei 
Is  sacred  to  despair,  its  pedestal  the  grave 

This  is  one  of  the  stanzas,  and  to  call  a  collection 
of  such  verses  a  parody  of  Byron  is  to  have  a  mis- 
taken idea  of  the  term ;  it  is  only  an  imitation — ^and 
a  poor  one. 

Byron's  own  '^Vision  of*  Judgment"  is  itself  a 
travesty  of  Southey's  "Vision,"  not  of  the  ordinary 
imitative  kind — for  while  Southey's  work  is  in  hexa- 
meters, Byron's  is  in  the  octave  stanza — but  of  the 
broader,  more  elastic  variety.  Professor  Nichol,  in 
his  life  of  Byron  in  the  "English  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  declares  with  a  biographer's  fondness  that 
the  "Iliad"  is  not  more  surely  the  first  of  epics,  nor 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  the  first  of  allegories,  than 
the  "Vision  of  Judgment"  is  the  first  of  parodies, 
and  he  follows  up  this  rather  sweeping  assertion 
with  a  sentence  of  praise  which,  by  its  extraordinary 
agglomeration  of  metaphors,  runs  perilously  near 
burlesque  itself.  It  would  be  hard,  in  so  few  lines, 
to  assemble  a  finer  assortment  of  images.  After 
premising  that  the  execution  of  the  work  is  almost 
.  perfect,  he  adds :  "From  first  to  last  every  epithet 
hits  the  white;  every  line  that  does  not  convulse 
with  laughter  stings  or  lashes.    It  rises  to  greatness 
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by  reason  of  the  fact  that  underneath  all  its  lambent 
buffoonery  it  is  aflame  with  religious  wrath."  A 
work  which,  apparently  at  the  same  moment,  can 
shoot,  convulse,  sting,  lash  and  flame,  is  surely  enti- 
tled to  no  niggard  praise. 

Though  not  parodies  pure  and  simple,  but  rather 
to  be  classed  under  the  head  of  burlesque  (though 
the  two  divisions  overlay  at  several  points),  there 
are  a  few  well-known  dramatic  pieces  of  which  men- 
tion should  be  made  before  leaving  the  subject.  Of 
these  the  first  is  "The  Knight  of  the  Burning 
Pestle,"  by  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  a  comedy  in- 
tended (as  was  "Don  Quixote")  to  draw  down 
laughter  upon  the  old  heroic  romances.  The  style 
of  this  parody  may  be  inferred  from  the  burlesque 
description  of  a  barber : 

Without  his  door  doth  hang 

A  copper  bason  on  a  prickant  spear; 
At  which  no  sooner  gentle  knight  can  knock 

But  the  shrill  sound  fierce  Barbarossa  hears, 
And  rushing  forth  brings  in  the  errant  knight 

And  sets  him  down  in  an.  enchanted  chair; 
Then  with  an  engine  which  he  hath  prepared 

With  forty  teeth  he  claws  his  courtly  crown. 

The  play  is  not  particularly  funny  to  read;  per- 
haps the  authors  were  conscious  of  something  like 
this,  for  in  the  prologue  they  state  that  it  was  their 
intent  "to  move  inward  delight,  not  outward  light- 
ness ;  and  to  breed  (if  it  might  be)  soft  smiling,  not 
loud  laughing."  There  is  no  danger  of  its  exciting 
loud  laughter  nowadays;  and,  if  one  may  judge 
from  the  reception  it  met  with  at  the  hands  (and 
teeth)  of  the  contemporary  audience,  there  never 
was ;  in  spite  of  the  assertion  that  the  authors  "never 
aimed  at  any  one  particular,"  the  public  rejected  it, 
"not  understanding  the  privy  mask  of  irony  about 
it." 

In  the  "Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Shakes- 
peare had  a  similar  fling  at  the  high-flown  romances 
of  his  predecessors,  and  he  himself  did  not  escape 
equal  treatment  from  his  antagonist  Marston. 

The  "Rehearsal"  is  better  known  and  more  inter- 
esting to  read  than  Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  play. 
It  is  a  very  entertaining,  though  rather  discon- 
nected, farce,  in  which  the  little  scraps  of  literal 
parody  scattered  about  are  not  so  good  as  the  gen- 
eral inclusive  ridicule  thrown  upon  the  rhyming, 
ranting,  heroic  plays  then  in  vogue.  The  list  of  the 
plays  parodied  in  the  course  of  the  piece  is  a  long 
one,  and  any  one  who  finds  interest  in  such  matters 
has  plenty  of  information  and  plenty  of  suggestion 
for  further  research  in  the  published  keys  to  its  allu- 
sions. The  absurdity  of  the  pretentious  warlike 
preparations,  strategical  directions,  combinations, 
encounters,  alarums  and  excursions  are  beautifully 
caricatured  in  the  events  that  befell  the  two  Kings 
of  Brentford — 


The  army*s  at  the  door,  and  in  disguisi. 
This  is  strongly  suggestive  of  the  "Critic,"  and 
there  is  not  much  doubt  that  for  his  wonderfully 
witty  play  Sheridan  was  largely  indebted  to  the 
committee  who  were  responsible  for  the  "Re- 
hearsal." There  is  no  key  to  the  "Critic"  to  enable 
the  ordinary  reader  to  understand  all  the  references 
to  particular  passages  in  the  contemporary  plays  on 
whose  weak  places  Sheridan  lay  his  exposing  finger, 
and  there  are  probably  few  students  who  care  to 
burrow  into  the  dramatic  writings  of  that  age  for 
the  purpose  of  discovering  those  defects  which  have 
been  made  the  source  of  so  much  entertainment.  It 
is  far  more  amusing  to  read  the  "Critic"  than  the 
works  of  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary,  and  while  the  numer- 
ous dustv  volumes  of  Cumberland  and  his  allies 
have  slowlv  taken  the  road  towards  a  safe  oblivion, 
the  little  farce  constructed  at  their  expense  has  at- 
tained the  diginity  of  an  English  classic. 

Less  known  than  either  of  these  immortal  bur- 
lesques are  Fielding's  "Tom  Thumb,"  and  the 
"Crononhotonthologus"  of  Henry  Carey.  "Tom 
Thumb"  is  a  parody  of  the  romantic  drama  of  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  much  as  the 
"Critic"  was  of  those  of  the  later  part.  Fielding's 
"Joseph  Andrews"  was  designed  to  burlesque  Rich- 
ardson's "Pamela,"  so  "Tom  Thumb"  is  not  his 
only  essay  in  that  field.  Carey  is  chiefly  known  as 
a  song  writer,  to  most  people  only  as  the  author  of 
"Sally  in  Our  Alley,"  but  he  was  the  writer  of  many 
pieces  for  the  stage,  and  his  "Crononhotontho- 
logus," "the  most  tragical  tragedy  ever  tragedized 
by  any  company  of  tragedians,"  is  really  a  very 
happy  little  extravaganza.  In  the  prologue  he  tells 
us  that  his  muse — 

Struts  in  heroics,  and  in  pompous  verse 

Does  the  minutest  incidents  rehearse; 

In  ridicule's  strict  retrospect  displays 

The  poetasters  of  these  modem  days 

Who>  with  big,  bellowing  bombast,  rend  our  ears. 

He  carries  out  this  intention  in  a  short,  mock- 
heroic  piece  full  of  humorously  tragic  episodes. 
One  of  the  characters  labors  under  a  name  full  five 
feet  long,  the  first  line  of  the  play  being  entirely 
monopolized  by  this  unwieldy  appellation : 

Aldiborontiphoscophomio, 
Where  left  ^ou  Crononhotonthologus? 
Aldi,  Fatigued  with  the  tremendous  toils  of  war. 
Within  his  tent  on  downy  couch  succumbent 
Himself  he  unfatigues  with  gentle  slumbers; 
Lulled  by  the  cheerful  trumpets  gladsome  clangor, 
The  noise  of  drums  and  thunder  of  artillery, 
He  sleeps  supine  amid  the  din  of  war. 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  King  is  not  so  for- 
tunate as  his  courtier  would  suppose,  for  presently 
he  enters,  declaiming  against  the  god  of  sleep : 

Sport  not  with  Crononhotonthologus, 
Thou  idle  slumberer;  thou  detested  Sonmus! 

For  if  thou  dost,  by  all  the  waking  powers, 
I'll  tear  thine  eyeballs  from  their  leaden  sockets 

And  force  thee  to  outstare  eternity. 

{Exitinahuff*) 
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Hysterical  rant  of  this  kind  might  seem  alto- 
gether wide  of  the  mark  as  parody,  were  not  pas- 
sages of  almost  equal  absurdity  to  be  found  in  the 
pages  of  Lee  and  Dryden.  The  last  scene  of  this 
tragical  tragedy  is  very  amusing,  and  our  last  ex- 
tract shall  be  taken  from  it.  The  King  is  dining 
with  his  general-in-chief,  and  is  offered  hashed 
pork.  The  impious  notion  that  he  should  "be  fed 
on  swine's  flesh  and  at  second  hand,"  naturally 
angers  him,  and  in  his  rage  he  kills  the  cook  and 
strikes  his  host.  The  latter  draws  and  slays  the 
King ;  then,  overcome  by  the  enormity  of  his  act,  he 
cries : 

Ha!    What  have  I  done? 
Go,  call  a  coach  1    And  let  a  coach  be  called! 
And  let  the  man  that  calls  it  be  the  caller! 
And  in  his  calling  let  him  nothing  call 
But  **  Coach !  coach  !  coach ! "    Oh,  for  a  coach,  ye  Gods ! 


(Exit,  raving.) 


Returns  with  a  Doctor, 


Bomb,      How  fares  your  Majesty? 
Doctor,  My  Lord  he's  dead. 

Bomb.      Ha!  Dead!  Impossible!  It  cannot  be! 

I'd  not  believe  it  though  himself  should  swear  it 

Go  join  his  body  to  his  soul  again, 

Or,  by  this  light  thy  soul  shall  quit  thy  body^. 

Doctor.    "Mlj  Lord,  he's  far  beyond  the  power  of  physic, 
His  soul  has  left  his  body  and  this  world. 

Bomb.     Then  go  to  t'other  world  and  fetch  it  back. 

{Kills  him.) 

And  if  I  find  thou  triflest  with  me  there, 

I'll  chase  thy  shade  through  myriads  of  orbs» 

And  drive  thee  far  beyond  the  verge  of  Nature. 

Ha! — Call'st  thou  Crononhotonthologus? 

I  come!  Your  faithful  Bombardinian  comes! 

He  comes  in  Worlds  unknown  to  make  new  wars, 

And  gain  thee  empires  numerous  as  the  stars. 

(Kills  himself.) 

Enter  Queen  and  Others. 

Aldi.        O  horrid!  horrible,  and  horridest  horror! 

Our  King!  our  General!  our  Cook!  our  Doctor! 
All  dead!  Stone  dead!  Irrevocably  dead! 
Oh! 

{Allgroany  a  tragedy  groan,) 

The  burlesque  is  not  a  long  one,  and  it  still  re- 
tains its  vitality.  The  reader  who  is  unacquainted 
with  it  may  look  forward  to  spending  a  very  pleas- 
ant hour  among  its  bloated  personages  and  timid 
talk,  and  if  the  quotations  here  made  induce  him  to 
turn  to  the  play  itself  he  will  find  there  plenty  to  re- 
ward him  for  his  trouble. 

If  something  more  recent  than  Carey  is  required, 
we  have  a  modern  parodist  in  Mr.  Owen  Seaman, 
whose  "Battle  of  the  Bays"  brings  us  down  to  Sir 
Edwin  Arnold,  Le  Gallienne,  John  Davidson, 
Alfred  Austin  and  Kipling.  The  poet  of  "The 
Seven  Seas"  has  not  often  been  better  hit  off  than 
in  "The  Rhyme  of  the  Kipperling,"  a  tale  full  of 
"sailorman"  expressions  hopelessly  confused  and 
prefaced  by  an  author's  note — ^"No  nautical  terms 


or  statements  guaranteed."  Kipling's  vivid  direct- 
ness of  relation,  his  rollicking  metres,  his  technical 
vocabulary,  and  his  trick  of  repetition  are  admirably 
caught. 

It  was  the  woman  Sal  o'  the  Dune,  and  the  men  were  three 

to  one 
Bill  the  skipper,  and  Ned  the  Nipper,  and  Sam  that  was  Son 

of  a  Gun; 
Bill  was  a  Skipper,  and  Ned  was  a  Nipper,  and  Sam  was  a 

Son  of  a  Gun, 
And  the  woman  was  Sal  o'the  Dune,  as  I  said,  and  the  men 

were  three  to  one. 

There  was  never  a  light  in  the  sky  that  night  of  the  soft 

midsummer  gales, 
But  the  great  man-bloaters  snorted  low,  and  the  young 

'uns  sang  like  whales; 
And  out  laughed  Sal  (like  a  dog-toothed  wheel  was  the 

laugh  that  Sal  laughed  she), 
**Nowwho*s  for  a  bnde  on  the  shady  side  of  up'ardsof 

forty -three." 

Its  author  has  been  called  the  modern  Calverley, 
and  no  greater  praise  could  the  parodist  wish  for. 
*'The  Battle  of  the  Bays"  carried  on  the  best  tradi- 
tions of  an  art  which,  for  all  its  apparent  worthless- 
ness  and  triviality,  is  not  to  be  despised.  After  all, 
a  parody  is  generally  nothing  but  a  satire  with  the 
fierce-looking  mask  taken  oflF,  and  it  is  none  the  less 
effective  for  its  levity.  After  a  prolonged  diet  of 
favorable  reviews  a  corrective  is  sometimes  neces- 
say  to  the  belauded  poet,  and  to  the  parodist  falls 
the  task  of  gilding  the  philosophic  pill — which,  from 
the  time  of  Horace  to  that  of  W.  S.  Gilbert,  has 
always  been  considered  a  useful  and  a  virtuous 
office. 

Herbert  M.  Sanders,  in  Temple  Bar. 


The  Praise  of  Tobacco. 

In  a  very  readable  article  recently  published  in 
the  Fortnightly,  by  Miss  Alice  Law,  the  writer 
rightly  remarks  that  "the  use  of  tobacco  appears, 
even  down  to  the  close  of  the  second  decade  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  to  have  been  regarded  as  a 
sufficient  novelty  to  warrant  mention  in  the  plays 
of  the  period."  She  refers  in  illustration  to  Ben 
Jonson's  "The  Alchemist"  and  Ford's  "Lover's 
Melancholy."  The  locus  classicus,  however,  in 
seventeenth  century  drama  on  the  subject  of  "the 
weed"  is  in  Chapman's  "Monsieur  D'Olive,"  Act 
IL,  I,  where  D'Olive  relates  how  he  defended  the 
virtues  of  tobacco,  "that  excellent  plant,  .  .  . 
that  little  strip  of  Nature  wherein  her  whole  work- 
manship is  abridged,"  against  the  attacks  of  a  little 
Puritanical  weaver  who — 

"  Said  'twas  a  Pasan  plant,  a  profane  weed 
And  a  most  sinful  smoke,  that  had  no  warrant 
Ont  of  the  World;  invented  sure  hy  Sathan. 

D'Olive,  for  the  defense,  assigns  to  tobacco  vir- 
tues kindred  to  those  attributed  by  Falstaff  to  sack. 
"Besides  the  excellent  edge  it  gives  a  man's   wit 
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.  .  .  what  variety  of  discourse  it  begets — what 
sparks  of  wit  it  yields ;  it  is  a  world  to  have." 

The  literature  of  tobacco,  indeed,  is  in  itself  quite 
extensive,  and  some  years  ago  the  bibliography  of 
the  subject  was  published  in  a  stout  quarto  volume. 
Authors  have  usually  been  great  smokers,  and, 
leaving  aside  the  connection  of  pipes  with  poetry, 
dealt  with  recently  in  Temple  Bar,  many  of  them 
have  praised  tobacco  in  prose.  Counter  blasts,  cer- 
tainly, there  have  been,  such  as  Silver-tongued 
Sylvester's  "Tobacco  Battered  and  Pipes  Shattered 
about  their  Eares  that  Idely  Idolise  so  Base  and 
Barbarous  a  Weed,"  or  King  James'  fulmination,  in 
which  he  denounced  the  custom  of  fuming  or 
drinking  tobacco  as  "loathsome  to  the  eye,  hateful 
to  the  nose,  harmful  to  the  brain,  dangerous  to  the 
lungs,  and  the  black  stinking  fume  thereof  nearest 
resembling  the  horrid  Stygian  smoke  of  the  pit  that 
is  bottomless."  Swift,  too,  speaks  of  it  as  a"scurvy 
custom,"  and  Disraeli  exclaimed  that  "tobacco  is 
the  tomb  of  love." 

But,  apart  from  these  detractors,  the  roll  of  prose 
writers  who  have  praised  smoking  is  brilliant,  and 
their  laudations  are  generous.  "I  have  been  in  the 
Indies,"  says  Ben  Jonson's  hero  in  "Every  Man  in 
his  Humor,"  "where  this  herb  grows,  where  neither 
myself  nor  a  dozen  gentlemen  more  of  my  knowl- 
edge have  received  the  taste  of  any  other  nutriment 
in  the  world  for  the  space  of  one  and  twenty  weeks 
but  the  fume  of  this  simple  only.  Therefore,  it  can- 
not be  but  'tis  most  divine."  This  amazing  testi- 
mony reminds  one  of  the  Spanish  proverb  that  a 
paper  cigarette,  a  glass  of  fresh  water  and  the  kiss 
of  a  pretty  girl  will  sustain  a  man  for  a  day  without 
eating.  "Tobacco,"  Bacon  admits,  "no  doubt  hath 
power  to  lighten  the  body  and  to  shake  off  uneasi- 
ness," and  Locke  also,  speaking  with  the  wisdom  of 
a  philosopher,  declared  that  "Bread  or  Tobacco 
may  be  neglected;  but  reason  at  first  recommends 
their  trial  and  custom  makes  them  pleasant."  Bur- 
ton more  rapturously  hailed  tobacco  as  a  cure  for 
melancholie,  "Tobacco — divine,  rare,  super-excel- 
lent tobacco — ^which  goes  far  beyond  all  the  pan- 
aceas, portable  gold,  and  philosopher's  stones," 
while  Carlyle  welcomed  it  as  an  incentive  to  silence, 
as  in  inducement  to  a  man  "not  to  speak  one  word 
more  than  he  has  actually  and  veritably  got  to  say." 
Thackeray  agreed  with  him.  "The  pipe,"  he  ob- 
served, "draws  wisdom  from  the  lips  of  the  phil- 
osopher and  shuts  up  the  mouth  of  the  foolish." 
Charles  Lamb,  on  the  other  hand,  who  toiled  after 
his  prodigious  power  of  smoking  "as  some  men  toil 
after  virtue,"  took  tobacco  as  a  solvent  of  speech. 
"Marry — as  the  friendly  vapor  ascended,  how  his 
prattle  would  curl  up  sometimes  with  it  I  The  liga- 
ments which  tongue-tied  him  were  loosened  and  the 
stammerer  proceeded  statist  I"  Charles  Kingsley's 
eulogy  in  "Westward  Hoi"  may  also  be  added  to 


the  list.  "When  all  things  were  made,  nolle  was 
made  better  than  this,  to  be  a  lone  man's  com- 
panion, a  bachelor's  friend,  a  hungry  man's  food,  a 
sad  man's  cordial,  a  wakeful  man's  sleep,  a  chilly 
man's  fire."  Of  more  recent  writers,  Stevenson 
spoke  as  a  connoisseur  when  he  declared  "there  was 
no  such  pipes  to  be  smoked  as  those  that  follow  a 
good  day's  march;  the  flavor  of  the  tobacco  is  a 
thing  to  be  remembered ;  it  is  so  dry  and  aromatic, 
so  full  and  so  fine ;"  and  J.  M.'  Barrie  has  dealt  with 
the  humors  of  the  subject  in  "My  Lady  Nicotine," 
from  which,  as  from  Barclay's  "Nepenthes,"  the 
reader  should  learn  "to  continue  with  discretion  in 
the  practice  of  this  precious  plant." 

In  fiction  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  authors 
have  noted  the  social  significance  of  smoking. 
They  have  used  tobacco  as  an  index  to  character. 
Without  a  pipe  Parson  Adams  is  as  inconceivable 
as  my  Uncle  Toby.  For  they  both  drew  their  phil- 
osophy from  the  same  fount  as  the  elder  Mr. 
Weller. 

"Are  you  for  this  diet,  Sir?"  asks  Piscator  in  the 
"Compleat  Angler,"  and  Viator  replies,  "Yes,  I  am 
for  one  pipe  of  tobacco,  and  I  perceive  yours  is  very 
good  by  the  smell."  "Sometimes,"  writes  the  Spec- 
tator, "I  smoke  a  pipe  at  Child's,  and,  while  I  seem 
attentive  to  nothing  but  the  Postman,  overhear  the 
conversation  of  every  table  in  the  room."  It  is 
thus  that  manners  are  illustrated  by  tobacco,  or  by 
such  scenes  as  that  in  "Cranford,"  where  Miss 
Matty  fills  Mr.  Holbrook's  pipe.  Defoe,  with  his 
quick  eye  for  telling  details,  g^ve  us  the  scene  in 
which  "directed  by  Heaven,  no  doubt,"  Robinson 
Crusoe  finds  the  chest  containing  tobacco  and 
Bibles,  a  cure  both  for  soul  and  body.  Scott  occa- 
sionally, and  Dickens  continually,  make  use  of  to- 
bacco. "Do  you  always  smoke  arter  you  goes  to 
bed,  old  cock?"  inquired  Mr.  Weller  of  his  landlord, 
when  they  had  both  retired  for  the  night.  "Yes,  I 
does,  young  bantam,"  replied  the  cobbler.  The 
reader  who  is  on  the  lookout  for  literary  plagiarisms 
may  find  food  for  reflection  by  comparing  the  pas- 
sage in  the  "Pickwick  Papers,"  where  Sam  Weller 
describes  his  father's  philosophy,  with  that  in 
Marryat's  "Jacob  Faithful,"  where  the  hero  says, 
"His  whole  amusement  was  his  pipe,  and,  as  there 
is  a  certain  indefinable  link  between  smoking  and 
philosophy,  my  father,  by  dint  of  smoking,  had  be- 
come a  perfect  philosopher."  Quotations  on  to- 
bacco might  be  multiplied  from  modem  writers — 
Mulvaney  "and  Sherlock  Holmes,  the  tinker  in 
"Richard  Feverel,"  and  the  heroes  of  Ouida  or  of 
Wilkie  Collins  are  all  interesting  on  that  subject, 
and  the  views  they  express  are  all  very  much  in 
character.  But  hitherto  ladies  have  not  figured 
largely  in  literature  as  smokers.  They  smoked  in 
Elizabeth's  day,  and  perhaps,  the  good  Queen 
smoked  herself;  but  the  practice  died  out  and  has 
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only  recently  been  revived.  The  advantages  of  it 
may  be  inferred  from  this  passage  in  Carleton's 
"Tales  of  the  Irish  Peasantry";  "Nancy  would 
then  sit  down  and  light  her  dhudeen.  Her  wrath 
generally  evaporated  with  the  smoke  of  her  pipe; 
for  after  she  had  sucked  it  until  it  emitted  a  shrill, 
bubbling  sound,  like  that  from  a  reed,  her  brows, 
which  wore  at  other  times  an  habitual  frown,  would 
gradually  relax  into  a  more  benevolent  expression." 

C^cix,  Hbadi^am,  in  Literature. 


The  Manuscript  of  Marmion 

And  a  Footnote  to  the  Career  of  its  Author. 

Sir  William  Augustus  Fraser,  who  died  August 
17th  last  year,  was  the  possessor  of  many  literary 
and  other  relics  of  great  value.  Among  his  be- 
quests he  leaves  Thackeray's  chair  to  the  Travelers' 
Club,  Dickens'  chair  to  the  Athenaeum  Club,  Nel- 
son's sword  to  the  United  Service  Club,  Byron's 
sofa  to  the  Garrick  Club,  the  manuscript  of  Gray's 
"Elegy"  to  the  Boys'  Library  at  Eton  College,  and 
Marlborough's  sword,  with  the  inscription,  "Pre- 
sented by  her  most  sacred  Majesty  the  Queen, 
1702,"  to  the  officers'  principal  guardroom,  St. 
James'  Palace. 

Among  the  gifts  there  is  one  made  by  Sir  Wil- 
liam Fraser,  the  bequest  of  the  manuscript  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  "Marmion,"  to  the  Advocates' 
Library  in  Edinburgh,  which  manuscript  is  worthy 
of  particular  mention.  Prom  the  Edinburgh  Scots- 
man we  make  the  following  extracts : 

"It  was  entirely  owing  to  the  feeling  on  the  part 
of  that  shrewd  publisher,  Archibald  Constable,  of 
the  growing  value  of  any  scrap  of  manuscript  com- 
ing from  the  pen  of  Scott,  especially  after  the  popu- 
larity of  'Marmion/  that  he  was  induced  to  pass  on 
the  hint  to  Ballantyne,  the  printer,  to  preserve  in 
future  all  the  origfinal  manuscripts  of  the  author  of 
'Waverley.'  That  this  was  done  we  have  abundant 
evidence.  After  a  merry  dinner  party  of  the  Banna- 
tyne  Club,  Scott  handed  over  in  1823  to  his  pub- 
lisher thirteen  volumes  containing  all  the  original 
manuscripts  of  his  works  then  in  his  possession, 
along  with  a  letter  to  Constable,  which  the  receiver 
afterward  docketed  as  the  "most  kind  and  valuable 
letter  I  ever  received."  The  conditions  of  the  gift 
were  that  they  were  to  be  carefully  concealed  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  only  produced  in  case 
the  right  of  the  authorship  of  the  Waverley  novels 
should  be  called  in  question.  Constable  replied  that 
he  would  have  great  pride  'in  preserving  these  in- 
valuable treasures  as  memorials  of  your  liberality 
and  confidence ;  indeed,  the  gift  is  such  as  you  only 
could  bestow — and  you  will  forgive  me  for  adding, 
such  as  you  yourself  only  could  have  made.  The 
whole  shall  be  carefully  arranged  with  my  own 


hand,  and  be  forthcoming  when  required.'  In  a 
memorandum  on  the  fly  leaf  of  'Rokeby,'  dated 
182 1,  Constable  noted  that  he  possessed  'Mar- 
mion,' 'Don  Roderick'  and  'Field  of  Waterloo,* 
'Lord  of  the  Isles'  and  'Life  of  Swift.'  He  added 
that  'the  original  manuscript  of  "The  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel"  was  not  preserved ;  such  things  not 
having  been  thought  important  until  the  publica- 
tion of  "Marmion,"  when  I  desired  Mr.  Ballantyne 
to  preserve  the  manuscript  for  me.'  After  Con- 
stable's failure  the  manuscripts  of  Scott's  novels 
then  in  his  possession  were  sold  in  183 1  by  Evans 
of  93  Pall  Mall  for  £317.  The  poems  and  some 
volumes  of  letters  seem  to  have  passed  by  private 
bargain  to  Cadell  in  1833,  the  poems,  including 
'Marmion,'  only  fetching  £60,  and  the  letters 
£105.  These  sums  are  in  strong  contrast  to  the 
264  guineas  paid  for  'The  Lady  of  the  Lake'  alone 
at  Cadell's  sale,  or  the  £  1,290  which  it  fetched  at 
Sotheby's  in  June,  1897." 

As  to  the  special  gift  of  Sir  William  Fraser,  the 
special  gift  of  the  manuscript  of  "Marmion"  is  thus 
told: 

"The  manuscript  of  'Marmion'  reposed  in  a 
cabinet  in  Cadell's  publishing  office,  31  St.  An- 
drew's Square,  for  some  years,  but  seems  to  have 
been  removed  along  with  other  poems  and  novels 
to  Ratho  House,  the  country  residence  of  the  pub- 
lisher. They  were  there  in  1846,  and  at  the  sale  of 
Cadell's  manuscripts  at  Christie,  Manson  &  Woods, 
in  July,  1867,  'Marmion'  was  purchased  by  Mr. 
Harvey  for  191  guineas.  It  bears  a  note  in  Con- 
stable's handwriting  to  the  effect  that  it  is  the 
original  manuscript  of  'Marmion,'  which  he  had 
asked  the  printer  to  preserve ;  that  it  was  nearly  per- 
fect save  for  Canto  I.,  stanzas  5,  6,  7,  8,  and  part  of 
4  and  9;  also  of  Canto  III.,  stanzas  2,  3,  32,  and  35 
were  wanting.  He  further  said:  'Some  of  the 
stanzas  in  three  last  cantos  are  numbered  differently 
in  print,  as  will  be  seen  by  pencil  marks  in  manu- 
script In  the  poem  as  printed  there  are  occasional 
slight  variations  from  the  copy,  probably  due  to  the 
author  during  correction  of  proof  sheets.'  This  col- 
lection referred  to  the  first  edition.  A  miscellaneous 
volume,  which  was  also  sold  for  £56  14s,  in  1867, 
was  lately  bought  for  £62,  and  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  an  Edinburgh  bookseller.  It  contained 
five  manuscript  leaves  of  the  preface  to  *Marmion,' 
along  with  an  introductory  essay  on  popular  poetry, 
and  the  prefaces  to  'Rokeby,'  'Lord  of  the  Isles/ 
etc.  Not  only  J.  G.  Lockhart,  Scott's  son-in-law 
and  biographer,  but  other  critics  of  eminence  con- 
sidered 'Marmion'  on  the  whole  as  the  greatest  of 
his  poetical  works." 

When  in  the  vein  Sir  Walter  Scott  w:rote  with  as- 
tounding ease. 

"  'Marmion'  flowed  from  his  pen  freely  when  he 
was  at  the  height  of  his  power,  and  his  greyhounds. 
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]  )ouglas  and  Percy,  leaped  in  and  out  at  the  win- 
dow of  the  writing-room  at  Ashiestiel  while  he  was 
reeling  off  its  fiery,  galloping  verses.  One  who 
looked  at  the  manuscript  of  the  poem  when  in 
Cadell's  hands  says  that  as  far  as  the  handwriting 
showed  anything,  the  oft-quoted  scene  of  the  Battle 
of  Flodden  seemed  to  have  flowed  as  easily  from 
his  pen  as  any  part  of  the  poem.  Various  postmarks 
showed  the  manuscript  had  been  sent  to  the  printer 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  The  fine  Scot- 
tish pastoral  from  Ashiestiel  to  Mr.  Stewart  Rose 
seems  to  have  been  sent  from  London  under  a 
frank  from  the  Marquis  of  Abercorn.  Southey  did 
not  like  these  'interruptions  in  narrative  poetry,' 
and  wished  them  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the 
volume,  or  anywhere  but  where  they  were.  As  a 
whole  the  poem  did  not  please  him  so  well  as  the 
Xay,'  but  in  parts  it  had  pleased  him  more.  In 
spite  of  Jeffrey's  unfair  review  in  The  Edinburgh, 
its  popularity  was  greater  even  than  the  'Lay  of  the 
Last  Ministrer  when  published  February  23,  1808, 
and  Constable  had  no  reason  to  regret  the  purchase 
of  his  "pig  in  a  poke,'  as  he  had  bought  the  copy- 
right ere  the  completion  of  the  work  for  1000 
guineas.  This  generous  offer  had  startled  the  lit- 
erary world,  and  as  Scott  said  afterward,  the  price 
*made  men's  hair  stand  on  end.'  Yet  its  after  suc- 
cess justified  Constable's  bold  venture.  He  had 
offered  Murray,  and  also  Miller,  London,  a  fourth 
share,  which  they  eagerly  accepted.  When  pub- 
lished in  a  fine  quarto  at  31s  6d,  Murray  sold  1500 
at  his  trade  sale.  In  a  month  the  first  edition  was 
out  of  print,  and  a  second  edition  of  3000  was  soon 
at  press." 

The  paper  of  the  manuscript  of  "Marmion"  and 
its  condition  are  thus  described : 

"The  first  quarto  portion  of  the  manuscript  bears 
the  water-mark  of  1805 ;  the  folio  portion  is  water- 
marked 1813.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  it  is 
incomplete,  owing  to  the  detachment  of  the  leaves 
forming  the  opening  cantos,  which  were  bought  at 
Cadell's  sale  in  1867  by  Mr.  Hope  Scott  of  Abbots- 
ford.  A  few  years  ago,  we  believe,  six  leaves  were 
offered  to  the  Advocates'  Library  at  the  price  of 
£  TO  per  leaf,  but  the  Trustees  declined  the  offer." 

— Saturday  Review. 


A  Good  Book. 

That  book  is  good 

Which  puts  me  in  a  working  mood. 

Unless  to  Thought  is  added  Will, 

Apollo  is  an  imbecile. 

What  parts,  what  gems,  what  colors 

shine— 
Ah^  but  I  miss  the  grand  design. 

Ralph  Waldo  Bmbrson. 


Forgotten  Children's  Books. 

Mr.  Tuer's  collection,  under  the  above  title,  of 
pages  and  pictures  from  children's  books  (Leaden- 
hall  Press,  6s.),  reminds  us  that  signs  of  a  revival  of 
interest  in  old-fashioned  story-books  and  pictures 
were  not  wanting  even  so  far  back  as  fifteen  years 
ago.    It  must  be  quite  fifteen  years,  for  instance, 
that  a  little  parchment-backed   volume   was    pub- 
lished— a  facsimile,  we  think,  of   "The  Renowned 
History  of  Mistress  Goody  Two  Shoes"  as  it  was 
printed  in  the  eighteenth  century.     From  time  to 
time  since  then,  various  illustrations  from  story- 
books, mostly  of  the  early  years  of  this  century, 
have  been  reproduced,  either  in  magazine   articles 
or  in  separate  form,  such  as  the  "Book  of  a  Thou- 
sand Quaint  Cuts."    A  case  devoted  exclusively  to 
old  children's  books  formed  one  of  the  exhibits  in 
the  last  "Arts  and  Crafts"  Exhibition,  many  of  them 
being  covered  with  the  Dutch  paper  "stamped  with 
designs  in  bright  colors  and  gold  fire,"  an  actual 
specimen  of  which  Mr.  Tuer  gives  us,  attached  to 
the  preface  of  his  volume.     Some  interest,  too,  in 
the   literary   treasures   of   the   be-frilled   and    be- 
flounced  children  of  the  early  days  of  the  century, 
may  have  been  excited  by  the  Queen's  story-books 
shown  last  year  at  the    Earl's    Court    Exhibition. 
One  of  them — not  so  much  a  book  as  a  "book-toy" 
— "Ellen,  or  the  Naughty  Girl  Reclaimed" — finds  a 
place  in  Mr.  Tuer's  collection,  where  the  heroine's 
movable  cardboard  heads  are  photographed.    The 
heads  fit  into  the  gaping  necks  of  many  a  frock,  but 
whether,  as  the  stage   directions   have  it,   "Ellen 
stands  in  a  disgraceful  situation,  with  the  Foolscap 
on  her  Head,"  or,  as  in  the  last  act,  not  only  "Re- 
claimed,"   but    "lov'd   and   esteemed   by   all    her 
Friends,"  the  same  angelic  cast  of  countenance  is 
preserved.    Her  biographer,  indeed,  alive  to  the  in- 
adequacy of  Ellen's  facial  expression,  feebly  seeks 
to  gloss  over  the  artist's  lack  of  dramatic  feeling. 

"  This  little  girl  whom  now  jou  see 
To  mind  mama  will  not  agree, 
And  thongh  her  face  is  fair  and  mild, 
You  view  a  stubborn,  naughty  child." 

No,  in  spite  of  the  author,  we  refuse  to  believe  in 
the  depravity  of  Ellen. 

"Forgotten  Children's  Books"  also  contains  some 
of  the  "Cautionary  Stories"  by  the  immortal  Eliza- 
beth Turner,  reintroduced  to  us  last  Christmas  by 
Mr.  Lucas  in  his  delightful  "Child's  Anthology." 
Who  does  not  know  these  verse  stories  in  all  their 
terse  simplicity?  They  are  nearly  aH  tragedies. 
Mary  Green  played  with  matches, 

''Which  caught  the  muslin  dress  she  wore, 
A  sad  event  to  cause. 

Her  screams  were  loud,  and  quickly  heard, 
And  remedies  applied, 
But  all  in  vain.    She  never  stirred 
Again,  before  she  died." 
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The  drama  is  complete  in  three  verses,  and  the 
artist  knows  better  than  to  lessen  the  gloom  by  any 
ill-timed  words  of  sympathy  or  consternation.  All 
is  said,  and  the  little  Early  Victorian  reader  who 
could  play  with  fire  in  the  face  of  such  a  warning, 
must  have  been  almost  as  insensible  to  moral  tales 
as  any  of  the  depraved  children  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr.  Tuer  includes  "The 
Sash"  in  his  too  slender  sheaf  of  "Cautionary 
Stories"  (described  on  the  title  page  as  "The  Cow- 
slip, or  more  Cautionary  Stories  in  Verse,"  by  the 
author  of  that  much-admired  little  work,  "The 
Daisy").  In  the  three-verse  drama  of  "The  Sash," 
Papa  displays  amazing  promptitude  and  presence  of 
mind.  Miss  Caroline,  with  whom  we  have  a  sneak- 
ing sympathy,  objects  vehemently  to  a  "handsome 
muslin  sash,"  and  clamors  for  her  "pretty  pink," 
doubtless  more  becoming.  Papa,  however,  natur- 
ally lacks  the  feminine  instinct.  He  is  singularly 
obtuse. 

"  Papa  who  in  the  parlour  sat, 
And  heard  the  noise  and  rout, 
That  instant  went  to  Caroline, 
To  whip  her  there  is  no  doubt.** 

Mr.  Tuer's  collection  is  good  enough  to  deserve 
rather  more  careful  editing  than  it  has  received. 
Delightful  as  are  many  of  the  illustrations,  the 
letterpress  is  even  more  delectable.  It  is  tantalizing 
to  find  a  story  or  a  homily  which  promises  much 
amusement  broken  off  at  the  end  of  the  page. 
Fewer  illustrations  and  more  "reading"  would  have 
pleased  us  better,  but  it  is  ungrateful  to  cavil  when 
we  have  really  been  so  well  entertained,  and  par- 
ticularly by  the  title  pages,  which  it  was  a  happy 
thought  to  preserve. 

"The  Elegant  Girl,  or  Virtuous  Principles  the 
True  Source  of  Elegant  Manners." 

"The  Half  Holiday  Task  Book,  or  Mirror  of 
Mind :  consisting  of  numerous  Stories  and  interest- 
ing Tales  in  Prose  and  Verse,  calculated  to  En- 
lighten the  Minds,  and  improve  the  Hearts  of 
Young  Children." 

Poor  young  children — and  on  a  half  holiday,  too  1 

We  are  particularly  interested  also  in  Henry 
Phillips,  the  Angry  Boy  of  whom  we  allowed  all  too 
brief  a  glance. 

"Thus  fell,  before  he  reached  the  age  of  seven- 
teen years,  Henry  Phillips,  a  youth  who  was  natur- 
ally addicted  to  no  particular  vice,  but  owing  to  a 
passion  which,  if  indulged,  no  one  can  tell  what 
may  be  the  ruinous  consequences,  was  hurried  to 
commit  a  crime  which  destroyed  a  mother's  life, 
brought  down  a  father's  grey  hairs  with  sorrow  to 
the  grave,  and  entailed  upon  his  own  name  the 
shame  and  infamy  of  a  public  execution." 

It  seems  a  good  deal  for  a  youth  "addicted  to  no 
particular  vice"  to  have  achieved  in  the  time,  but 


a  glance  at  the  picture  of  Henry  "quitting  school" 
does  much  to  lessen  our  surprise. 

Children  of  a  hundred  years  ago  were  doubtless 
very  much  like  the  children  of  to-day.  But  what 
of  the  grown-up  people  who  wTote  for  them?  One 
seeks,  incredulous  of  their  seriousness,  for  the  smile 
which  must  be  there,  however  furtive  or  suppressed. 
But  no !  The  sprit  of  the  age  was  incarnate  in  the 
presence  of  "Mamma" — stern,  unbending,  inflexi- 
ble ;  the  destroyer  of  "purple  jars,"  the  inculcator  of 
elegant  manners,  the  "ten  feet  of  attenuated  grace- 
fulness," and,  we  may  add  propriety — as  she  is  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Tuer  in  the  preface  to  his  very  de- 
sirable book. 

Literature, 


The  Borgian  Mexican  Manuscript. 

The  Catholic  University  of  America  has  lately  re- 
ceived from  its  generous  benefactor,  M.  the  Duke 
de  Lombat,  a  copy  of  the  famous  Mexican  manu- 
script preserved  in  the  Ethnographical  Museum  of 
the  Propogonda,  Rome.  It  is  a  Nahuati  Codex,  con- 
taining a  ritualistic  text.  The  history  of  this  manu- 
script is  extremely  interesting.  It  passed  into  the 
possesion  of  the  Congregation  of  the  Propaganda 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  in  its 
quality  of  heir  to  the  famous  Cardinal  Stefano  Bor- 
gia. This  prince  of  the  church  was  well  known 
for  the  interest  which  he  took  in  historical  and 
archaeological  studies,  an  interest  which  brought 
him  into  contact  with  the  most  famous  scholars  of 
his  time.  Among  the  treasures  which  he  secured 
for  his  celebrated  museum  was  this  ancient  picto- 
graph  codex,  that  has  since  then  been  the  subject 
of  much  profound  study  and  constitutes  to-day  the 
chief  gem  of  the  collections  of  the  Propaganda. 
Owing  to  litigation  between  the  family  of  Cardinal 
Borgia  and  the  Propaganda,  it  happened  that  be- 
fore the  Napoleonic  invasion  this  manuscript  had 
been  placed  under  seal  by  the  officials  of  the  Con- 
gregation. Thus  it  escaped  the  fate  of  so  many 
Roman  manuscript  treasures  and  archives  which 
the  conqueror  caused  to  be  transported  to  Paris. 
Considerable  mystery  reigns  over  the  manner  in 
which  this  manuscript  first  reached  the  hands  of 
Cardinal  Borgia.  According  to  one  story,  at- 
tributed to  the  Mexican  Jesuit  Fabrega,  the  manu- 
script was  originally  a  gift  of  the  King  of  Portugal 
to  Clement  VII,  who  transmitted  it  to  Cardinal 
Ippolito  de'  Medici,  from  whom  through  other  car- 
dinals it  eventually  passed  to  the  ownership  of  Car- 
dinal Borgia.  Another  tradition  is  the  effect  that 
it  was  saved  in  1762  by  an  alumnus  of  the  Propa- 
ganda from  a  sort  of  bonfire  which  the  Archbishop 
of  Mexico  caused  to  be  lighted  for  the  destruction 
of  objects  of  superstition  and  idolatry.    It  is  hardly 
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to  be  believed,  however,  that  at  such  a  late  date 
any  Mexican  archbishop  would  pursue  with  fanati- 
cism the  venerable  relics  of  his  country's  antiquity, 
all  the  more  so  as  at  this  period  such  objects  were 
sought  for  with  great  care  and  highly  treasured. 
For  the  rest  Dr.  Icazbalceta  has  shown  that  there 
has  been  great  exaggeration  in  the  charge  of 
fanatical  destruction  of  the  ancient  manuscripts  of 
Mexico  made  against  its  first  bishops  and  mission- 
aries.^ 

The  manuscript  is  written  on  Mexican  deerskin, 
some  ten  meters  long  by  twenty-seven  centimeters 
wide.  There  are  fourteen  pieces  ojf  skin  of  various 
lengths  glued  together  and  covered  with  a  thin 
coating  of  white  mucilage  for  the  easier  execution 
of  the  numerous  figures  and  groups.  The  manu- 
script is  folded  in  twenty-seven  pleats,  and  when 
closed  forms  a  book  twenty-seven  centimeters  high 
by  twenty-six  and  one-half  broad.  It  is  covered 
with  pictographs  on  both  sides,  and  is  bound  in 
wooden  covers  that  seem  to  have  been  added  at  a 
date  later  than  the  execution  of  the  manuscript 
itself.  It  bears,  moreover,  some  slight  indications 
of  having  been  saved  from  a  conflagration. 

Naturallv  one  recalls  that  other  beautiful  Mexi- 

m 

can  manuscript  which  is  preserved  at  the  Vatican. 
It  is  more  perfect  that  the  Borgian,  and  has  pre- 
served its  original  binding.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Borgian  is  much  larger  than  its  Vatican  sister, 
and  is  much  superior  to  it  in  the  abundance  of  its 
hieroglyphic  figures  and  groups.  In  this  respect  it 
surpasses  not  only  the  Vatican  manuscript,  but  also 
all  those  of  Mexico,  Madrid,  Paris,  Oxford,  Liver- 
pool, Dresden,  Vienna  and  Bologna.  This  manu- 
script, which  had  already  served  the  purpose  of 
Humboldt  during  his  stay  at  Rome,  was  first  pub- 
lished by  Lord  Kingsborough  in  his  "Antiquities 
of  Mexico."    (London,  1831-48,  9  vols.  gr.  fol.) 

The  present  absolutely  perfect  fac-simile  has  been 
secured  by  means  of  photo-chromography,  a  photo- 
mechanical process  through  which  the  colors  and 
outlines  of  these  cojnplicated  pictographs  are  pre- 
sented with  the  most  wonderful  vividness  and  ac- 
curacy. 

The  University  is  conscious  of  the  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  that  it  owes  M.  Duke  de  Loubat  for  this 
fresh  evidence  of  his  good-will  and  esteem.  We 
passess  already,  through  his  beneficence,  the  fac- 
simile of  the  splendid  Vatican  Mexican  manuscript. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  future  scholars  at  the  Uni- 
versity will  be  able  to  contribute  their  share  toward 
the  decipherment  of  these  strange  parchments  in 
which  there  must  lie  hidden  a  world  of  information 
concerning  the  religion,  manners  and  literature  of 
the  ancient  peoples  of  Mexico  and  Central  America. 

Catholic  University  BulUtin, 
^  Revue  des  Questions  Scientifiques^  1887,  t,  XXI. 


Has  Browning  a  "  Vogue?  " 

The  strongest  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  Brown- 
ing's optimism  and  of  his  whole-hearted  devotion 
to  his  art  lies  in  the  dogged,  indomitable  spirit  in 
which  he  persevered  against  every  discouragement 
of  neglect  and  misunderstanding.  As  most  people 
are  now  aware,  Browning  had  written  poetry  for 
thirty  years  before  he  met  with  anything  like  wide 
recognition.  There  would  be  nothing  surprising  in 
this,  of  course,  if  the  story  of  his  early  poetry  were 
the  story  of  tentative  experiments,  ripening  at  last 
into  performance;  we  can  hardly  expect  popular 
criticism  to  be  always  on  the  alert  for  misdirected 
promise.  But  with  Browning  there  was  no  sowing 
of  tares  or  wild  oates;  his  **  Pauline*'  is  far  maturer 
than  Tennyson's  "Juvenilia,"  and,  what  is  more,  he 
made  no  false  start,  no  broken  effort  along  lines  that 
were  afterwards  relinquished.  His  work  developed, 
of  course,  matured  and  rounded ;  but  the  spirit  of  it, 
and  (to  some  extent)  the  method,  remained  the 
same.  Its  philosophy,  certainly,  was  unchanged 
through  fifty  years  of  sustained  activity. 

And  yet  from  1833,  when  he  first  published  "Pau- 
line," till  1855,  when  the  wonderful  gallery  of  "Men 
and  Women"  was,  so  to  speak,  thrown  open. 
Browning  had  but  a  very  small  public,  even  among 
those  who  were  sincere  appreciators  of  poetry.  His 
first  two  books  aroused  hopeful  expectations 
among  a  small  body  of  friends,  but  even  these  were 
discouraged  by  what  seemed  the  turbid  obscurity  of 
"Sordello";  and  the  brilliant  series  of  "Bells  and 
Pomegranates,"  which  followed,  was  completely 
overwhelmed  in  the  chorus  of  praise  that  was  greet- 
ing Tennyson.  Even  "Men  and  Women"  appealed 
to  few  but  the  elect ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  publica- 
tion of  "The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  thirteen  years 
later,  that  that  complex  entity,  "the  general  public," 
became  aware  of  him.  Then,  almost  at  a  bound,  he 
sprang  into  fame ;  his  name  grew  into  a  household 
word,  and  Board  school  children  are  now  set  ex- 
amination papers  upon  his  life  and  "message. 
Browning,  we  commonly  say,  dates  his  "vog^e 
from  1868;  his  work  has  been  in  the  public  eye  for 
thirty  years,  and  it  will  remain  there  as  long  as  the 
English  tongue  is  spoken. 

All  this  is  true  enough,  and  has,  perhaps,  been 
said  sufficiently  often,  and  yet  there  may  be  other 
sides  to  the  question.  The  sphere  of  literary  in- 
terest is  so  small  in  this  country;  and  its  voice — 
now  that  every  journal  has  its  "literary  supple- 
ment"— so  loud,  that  we  are  inclined  to  forget  that 
a  "vogue"  implies  something  more  than  the  discus- 
sions of  "essay  societies,"  or  the  languid  suffrages 
of  the  lending  library.  There  is  all  the  difference 
between  a  genuine  "vogue"  and  a  literary  fashion ; 
the  difference,  very  often,  between  sincerity  and 
pose.    Culture,  or  rather  the  affectation  of  culture, 
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is  always  cheap ;  most  people  like  to  be  thought  in- 
telligent, and  Browning's  name  was  long  a  pass- 
word at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's  "drawing-rooms."  But 
a  "vogue"  implies  a  sincere,  intimate,  personal  af- 
fection, an  influence  not  for  full-dress  occasions,  but 
for  busy,  work-a-day  hours.  The  poet  who  has  a 
"vogue"  is  the  poet  who  is  read  in  the  tent  and  in 
the  sick-room — read,  too,  by  the  ordinary  man 
whom  you  meet  daily  upon  the  suburban  line — read 
in  the  provincial  towns  and  drowsy  villages;  the 
poet,  in  a  word,  whose  work  "stands  upon  every 
drawing-room  table."  Byron  enjoyed  such  a 
"vogue" ;  Tennyson  enjoys  it  still ;  but,  despite  all 
the  energy  of  the  Browning  societies,  it  can  scarcely 
be  maintained  that  Browning  is  the  master  of  so 
wide  a  popularity.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  his 
name ;  how  many  are  familiar  with  his  work? 

Suppose  one  took  a  census  upon  Browning's 
poetry,  and  every  one  were  compelled — ^as  is  not  in- 
evitable in  a  census — to  tell  the  undecorated  truth. 
Out  of  every  hundred  of  the  well-educated,  well- 
bred  public,  what  would  be  the  percentage  of 
knowledge  of  Browning's  poetry?  I  suspect  that 
not  more  than  half  of  them  would  be  able  to  quote 
two  consecutive  lines  from  himf  The  remaining 
fifty  per  cent  might  cite — not  quite  correctly — ^the 
names  of  some  of  his  poems,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  one 
of  them  could  give  an  intelligent  account  of  any 
single  poem,  of  its  story  and  implication.  Of  the 
better-informed  half  hundred,  another  moiety 
would  be  familiar  with  five  or  six  poems — "Evelyn 
Hope,"  "How  We  Brought  the  Good  News,"  "The 
Pied  Piper,"  "The  Lost  Leader,"  and  perhaps  "The 
Last  Ride  Together."  Fifteen  out  of  the  whole 
hundred  might  have  some  knowledge  of  "Men  and 
Women"  and  the  shorter  pieces  generally ;  another 
eight  or  nine  might  add  to  that  "The  Ring  and  the 
Book"  and  the  dramas.  But  would  more  than  one 
per  cent,  confess,  under  oath,  to  having  read,  or 
tried  to  read,  the  whole  of  Browning?  Alas  I  for  the 
rarity  of  poetic  taste;  the  city  would  scarce  be 
saved  for  one's  sake. 

I  have  amused  myself  by  working  out  these 
figures,  not  without  some  thought  and  comparison ; 
but  it  is  the  very  essence  of  such  an  inquiry  that  it 
should  at  once  provoke  challenge.  In  the  causes 
which  we  have  at  heart  we  are  all  either  pessimists 
or  optimists;  and,  if  my  view  of  Browning's 
"vogue"  is  too  depressed,  I  shoidd  be  the  first  to 
fiing  my  cap  for  the  man  who  might  disprove  it. 
But  there  can  be  little  question  that  Browning's 
Vvogue"  has  been,  and  is,  a  "vogue"  of  culture 
rather  than  of  fashion;  and  that  those  of  us  who 
try,  however,  insufficiently,  "to  know  the  best  that 
has  been  written  and  thought"  in  prose  or  poetry 
are  generally  apt,  in  moments  of  S3rmpathetic  en- 
thusiasm, to  overrate  our  numbers  and  the  carrying 
power  of  our  voices!    Bjrron  had   a  vogue   of 


fashion,  and  he  has  paid  for  it  with  a  consequent 
neglect.  The  world  of  his  day,  as  Arnold  tellingly 
said,  looked  in  his  glass,  and  saw,  or  thought  it  saw, 
its  own  face  there,  and  went  its  way,  and  straight- 
way forgot  what  manner  of  man  it  saw.  But  for  the 
world  of  contemporary  fashion  Browning's  glass 
had  no  reflection.  In  no  sense  of  the  word  was  he 
a  "topical"  poet ;  the  course  of  his  energy  was  im- 
pelled, but  never  diverted,  by  the  events  and  ten- 
dencies of  his  time.  At  an  exceptionally  early  age 
he  seems  to  have  seen  his  work  clear  before  him, 
and  he  preserved  his  way  with  singular  decision. 
He  had  even  a  kindly,  good-natured  contempt  for 
the  unintelligent  man.  How,  then,  could  he  be- 
come his  intimate? 

A  few  months  ago  certain  of  Tennyson's  poems 
passed  out  of  copyright,  and  there  was  at  once  a 
vigorous  "raid"  upon  them  among  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. You  can  now  buy  a  very  tolerable  selec- 
tion for  a  penny.  But  the  copyright  of  Browning's 
"Men  and  Women"  lapsed  almost  insensibly.  The 
number  of  cheap  editions  of  him  is  very  small ;  and, 
in  these  days  of  keen  trade-competition,  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  the  purveyors  of  literature  know 
what  the  public  wants.  Apparently,  then,  it  does 
not  want  Browning  in  editions  of  a  million.  Hav- 
ing passed  through  various  vicissitudes  of  popu- 
larity— ^from  the  neglect  of  the  forties  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sixties,  from  the  not  always  intelligent 
and  frequently  insincere  adulation  of  the  next 
twenty  years  to  what  seems  likely  to  remain  his  true 
position  among  lovers  of  poetry  to-day  — Browning 
would  seem  to  have  missed,  once  and  (perhaps)  for 
all,  the  suffrage  of  the  market  place.  Even  during 
the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a  marked  diminu- 
tion of  interest.  The  Browning  "evening" — a 
rather  formidable  infliction  that  was  so  popular  a 
little  while  ago — ^is  no  longer  in  the  fashion.  With 
those  who  "take  up"  literature  to  impress  their 
friends,  he  has  been  supplanted  in  turn  by  Ibsen 
and  Omar  Khayyam.  "Another  race  hath  been, 
and  other  palms  are  won."  Browning  is  now  left  to 
the  devotion  of  that  little  body  to  whom  literature 
is  of  serious  and  abiding  concern. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  popular  apathy,  this 
gradual  desertion?  The  old  argument  of  his  ob- 
scurity will  at  once  suggest  itself;  but  that  argu- 
ment is  beginning  to  lose  its  edge.  For,  when  all 
has  been  said  that  can  be  said  about  Browning's 
difficulites,  there  remains  an  immense  amount  of  his 
work  that  is  as  simple  as  any  imaginative  work  can 
be.  The  ultimate  philosophy  of  his  poetry  is  ab- 
solutely simple,  and  its  expression  is,  generally,  not 
only  lucid,  but  compelling.  It  would  be  possible 
to  make  a  volume  of  selections  from  Browninig's 
poetry  which  should  give  the  heart  of  his  work, 
and  much  that  is  best  in  it,  and  should  yet  present 
no  difficulties  to  the  ordinary  educated  intelligence. 
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No;  what  has  estranged  the  general  reader  from 
Browning  is  not  so  much  his  obscurity  as  his 
strenuousness.  As  he  himself  said,  he  never  pro- 
fessed to  provide  the  kind  of  poetry  that  would 
serve  as  a  substitute  for  a  cigar  or  a  game  of  cards ; 
and,  if  one  could  catch  the  "general  reader"  in  a 
moment  of  frankness,  he  would  confess  that  that 
is  the  sort  of  easy  poetry  that  he  prefers.  Brown- 
ing's poetry  is  stimulating,  invigorating;  it  makes 
upon  the  reader  a  demand  for  exalted,  spiritual 
energy.  It  requires  the  whole  heart,  the  undivided 
enthusiasm;  and  the  "general  reader"  does  not 
want  to  give  his  whole  heart  to  an)rthing.  He  wants 
to  be  beguiled,  not  admonished.  He  wants  to  be 
told  what  a  fine  fellow  he  is;  not  to  be  set  face  to 
face  with  himself,  and  made  to  feel  that  the  proper 
energy  of  life  is  something  for  which  he  has  neither 
the  vigor  nor  the  inclination.  In  a  word.  Brown- 
ing is  an  idealist;  and  the  "general  reader"  wants 
realistic  entertainment.  In  England,  particularly, 
the  ordinary  man  is  essentially  void  of  idealism. 
He  has  very  little  imagination;  the  world  around 
him  is  quite  sufficient  to  his  needs;  he  wants  no 
ideals  beyond  a  comfortable  home  and  a  balance  at 
the  banker's.  This  strenuous  poetry,  with  its  gaze 
upon  the  distant  hills  and  its  heart  set  towards  a 
far  journey,  disturbs  and  disconcerts  him.  He  may 
profess  to  admire  it;  but  he  will  never  come  to 
love  it. 

And  yet  the  things  that  are  seen  are  temporal; 
but  the  things  that  are  not  seen  are  eternal.  The 
very  characteristics  which  deprive  Browning's 
poetry  of  the  chances  of  a  wide  "vogue"  at  any 
single,  isolated  moment  will  preserve  it  for  the  long 
and  partial  recognition  of  posterity.  There  is 
poetry  that  appeals  to  the  hour,  lives  in  a  white, 
fierce  light  during  its  hour,  and  then  fades  into  his- 
tory. It  may  be  high  poetry  of  its  kind,  but  its  uses 
are  contemporary.  There  is  also  poetry  whose  ap- 
peal is  to  all  time.  At  no  particular  season  is  it  ac- 
claimed by  the  crowd.  The  streets  are  never 
lighted  in  its  honor;  "the  senate  never  rings  with 
cheers"  for  it;  it  misses  the  joys  of  immediate 
popularity,  but  it  holds  the  position  it  has  gained, 
and  adds  something  to  it  every  year.  That  Brown- 
ing's poetry  is  of  this  undying  order  no  one,  not 
even  the  passer-by  upon  the  pavement,  questions. 
He  was  not,  indeed,  deprived  of  the  privileges  of  a 
high  reputation  during  his  lifetime,  but  he  was 
never  able  to  feel,  as  some  of  his  contemporaries 
were,  that  the  public  was  hanging  upon  his  words. 
Still,  his  letters  show  that  he  cared  very  little  for 
this ;  and  it  is  entrely  false  sentiment  to  lament  the 
^act  on  his  behalf.  Indeed,  for  those  who  heard 
Browning — ^not  with  the  loud  devotion  of  the 
fanatic,  but  with  the  quiet  homage  of  the  true  dis- 
ciple— it  matters  very  little  whether  the  crowd  are 
deaf  or  not.    Plato's  philosopher  took  his  seat  under 


the  shadow  of  the  wall.  The  crowd  passed  by, 
howling,  jostling,  stumbling  one  over  another  in  the 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  But  the  philosopher  was  still 
there  when  the  crowd  had  passed. 

Arthur  Waugh,  in  Literature, 


A  Plea  for  the  Shiftless  Reader. 

A  certain  "stark  and  sufficient  man"  called 
Michel  de  Montaigne,  an  old  Gascon  whom  Emer- 
son tells  us  he  found  "still  new  and  immortal," 
once  wrote:  "There  is  more  ado  to  interpret  in- 
terpretations than  to  interpret  the  things,  and  more 
books  upon  books  than  upon  all  other  subjects ;  we 
do  nothing  but  comment  upon  one  another." 

Not  long  ago  I  stood  in  one  of  the  windowed  al- 
coves of  a  college  library,  looking  with  wearied 
gaze  at  shelves  containing  row  after  row  of  these 
same  "books  upon  books,"  set  there  for  the  assist- 
ance of  the  student  in  interpreting  interpretations. 
With  the  contents  of  many  of  them  I  was  familiar ; 
I  knew  the  helpful  criticism  which  they  sometimes 
offered  to  the  perplexed  seeker;  I  knew,  too,  the 
cheerful  readiness  with  which  they  stood  prepared 
to  snuff  the  immortal  spark  out  of  genius,  grind  the 
inspiration  out  of  inspiration  and  distill  a  fog  of 
commonplaceness  over  the  consecration  and  the 
poet's  dream ;  and  I  asked  myself  whether,  if  it  were 
proposed  to  pass  a  law  making  the  profession  of 
criticism  punishable  with  death,  I  should  use  my 
influence  in  favor  of  beheading  the  critic,  or  be  con- 
tent to  let  him  escape  with  imprisonment  for  life. 

It  is  true,  one  may  say  of  critics,  as  of  intoxicants, 
that  both  the  use  and  the  abuse  of  them  is  a  matter 
of  personal  choice ;  but  this,  like  most  general  state- 
ments, cannot  be  altogether  proved.  The  critic  is 
always  stealing  insidiously  upon  us  in  the  maga- 
zines, creeping  into  the  columns  of  the  newspapers, 
foisting  his  opinions  upon  us  before  we  realize  it, 
finding  weak  places  in  our  favorite  sonnets,  point- 
ing out  to  us  that  the  poems  we  love  best  are  not 
"high  poetry,"  suggesting  that  the  authors  we  de- 
light in  are  ephemeral  creatures  destined  to  live  but 
a  day;  and  such  is  the  web  he  weaves  around  us 
that,  unconsciously,  we  accept  him  at  his  own 
valuation,  and  forget  that  he  too  is  mortal. 

It  may  be  that  I  love  the  sonnet,  as  I  love  my 
friend,  all  the  more  because  it  is  faulty ;  it  may  be 
that  the  minor  poet  appeals  to  me  more  than  the 
high  poet — ^that  I  find  in  the  author  who  is  not  a 
god  something  that  rouses  my  aspiration  and  satis- 
fies my  need.  My  friend  the  critic,  who,  as  Mon- 
taigne has  it,  "will  chew  my  meat  for  me,"  tdls  me 
that  my  judgment  is  wrong  and  my  taste  perverted, 
because  neither  coincides  with  his  own.  In  spite  of 
the  bonds  imposed  on  me  I  have  a  right  to  arraign 
the  decisions  of  the  critic  himself,  since  nothing  is 
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truer  than  that  it  is  difficult  for  the  wisest  man  to 
judge  his  contemporaries  justly,  and  that  every 
man's  taste  is  more  or  less  influenced  by  individual 
temperament  and  training. 

"What  is  history,"  said  Napoleon,  "but  a  fable 
agreed  upon?"  No  man  could  justly  ask  that  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  criticism,  because  every  critic 
brings  to  his  task  the  coloring  of  his  own  mind  and 
temperament,  and  does  not  necessarily  agree  with 
any  other. 

Even  after  he  has  dissected  his  literary  prey,  and 
laid  bare  its  anatomy,  flesh  and  blood,  sinews  and 
bones,  there  yet  remains  in  his  mind  an  involuntary 
bias,  because  he  really  likes  the  thing  or  really  dis- 
likes it. 

It  is  precisely  for  this  right  of  individual  judg- 
ment and  individual  taste  that  I  plead.  In  this  age, 
when  so  many  people  are  painfully,  laboriously  and 
conscientiously  making  a  study  of  literature,  agon- 
izing themselves  in  interpreting  interpretations,  it 
gives  one  a  thrill  of  joy  to  remember  that  one  has 
an  undoubted  right  to  read  the  author  and  omit  the 
interpretation,  and  to  say  boldly,  "I  like  this,"  or 
**I  do  not  like  that,"  without  being  obliged  by  any 
law  of  the  land  to  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  him.  It  is  perfectly  legitimate  for  the  humblest 
reader  on  earth  to  dissent  from  the  judgments  of 
authors,  critics,  and  all  other  geniuses,  however 
godlike,  and  recklessly,  shamelessly,  to  form  his 
own  uninspired  opinions,  and  stick  to  them — all  the 
more  that  the  godlike  ones  themselves  have  been 
known  to  differ  widely  in  their  decisions. 

Emerson,  for  instance,  tells  us  in  his  English 
Traits  that  Scott's  poems  are  a  mere  traveler's  itin- 
erary. Ruskin,  on  the  contrary,  finds  in  Scott  the 
typical  literary  mind  of  the  age,  and  his  artist  eye 
unfailingly  discerns  the  color  chord  in  the  poet's 
descriptions  of  nature;  but  if  neither  Emerson, 
Ruskin,  nor  any  other  mighty  one  of  the  earth  had 
found  an3rthing  to  praise  in  Scott's  poetry,  I  am 
not  therefore  compelled  to  forget  the  sense  of 
bounding  life  and  joy  with  which,  in  my  girlhood, 
I  first  read  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  "Marmion" 
and  "The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel." 

For  me  Scott's  poems  were  alive.  His  armies 
marched,  his  watch  fires  burned,  his  alarums 
sounded.  The  printed  page  was  full  of  the  inex- 
haustible energy  of  the  man  who  wrote  it ;  with  him 
I  climbed  the  hill  and  trod  the  heather,  and  the  full 
tide  of  his  love  for  everything  romantic,  chivalrous 
and  Scotch  swept  me  along  in  its  current.  When 
I  became  a  woman,  with  children  of  my  own,  I 
read  these  poems  to  them  with  the  same  sense  of 
having  discovered  a  new  country,  a  land  full  of 
color  and  romance,  and  I  read  to  listeners  who  were 
never  tired  of  hearing. 

I  remember  that  those  young  auditors  asked  a 
hundred  eager  questions,  and  that  in  the  question- 


ings and  the  replies  we  all  found  fresh  inspiration ; 
but  the  questions  were  never  those  of  analysis.  The 
children  gave  themselves  up  to  the  joy  of  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  message  that  it  brought  stole  upon 
them  as  unconsciously  as  the  sound  of  the  rushing 
mountain  breeze  steals  on  the  accustomed  ear.  It 
was,  perhaps,  my  duty,  as  a  wise  parent,  to  have 
taught  them  to  pull  everything  they  read  to  pieces, 
and  put  it  together  again,  as  one  does  a  dissected 
map ;  but  if  I  had  done  so  the  poem  or  the  story, 
like  the  map,  would  henceforth  have  seemed  to  their 
imagination  a  thing  ready  to  crumble  to  pieces  at 
a  touch. 

I  remember,  too,  the  message  these  poems 
brought  to  another  life — that  of  a  man  who  lived  in 
a  remote  mountain  village,  knew  little  of  Emerson 
or  Ruskin,  and  cared  not  a  jot  for  critics  or  criti- 
cism. I  fell  in  with  him  one  day  when  I  was  taking 
a  long  walk  along  the  beautiful  country  road  on 
which  his  farm  lands  bordered — a  taciturn-looking, 
shaggy-browed  old  farmer,  yet  with  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  that  contradicted  the  sternness  of  his  face  when 
in  repose.  He  invited  me  to  ride  with  him,  and  our 
conversation  started  from  the  book  I  held  in  mv 
hand. 

*'I  guess  you're  a  reader,"  he  said,  "or  you 
wouldn't  be  carrying  a  book  with  you  on  such  a 
long  walk." 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  "I  am  something  of  a  reader. 
I  do  not  read  much  on  a  walk  like  this,  but  I  have 
a  fancy  that  a  book  is  a  good  companion." 

"My  father  used  to  run  of  a  notion,"  he  told  me 
presently,  "that  reading  was  a  clear  waste  of  time, 
but  mother  liked  to  read.  I  guess  she  went  hungry 
for  books  the  most  of  her  life.  I  took  after  her  in 
liking  books,  though  I  ain't  never  read  any  too 
many;  but  when  she  went  to  ,Bangor  one  time 
when  I  was  'bout  seventeen  year  old,  she  brought 
me  a  copy  of  Walter  Scott's  poetry,  an'  I've  thought 
a  good  many  times  't  that  book  made  a  difference 
in  my  whole  life.    I  think  likely  you've  read  it?" 

"Yes,  and  enjoyed  it." 

"Well,  I  set  by  it  in  the  first  place  because  I  knew 
what  it  meant  to  mother  to  buy  it.  Her  money 
come  hard,  an'  books  cost  more  then  that  what  they 
do  now.  I  s'pose  I  had  naturally  more  of  a  ro- 
mantic streak  in  me  than  most  farmers'  boys,  an* 
it  jest  needed  such  a  book  as  that  to  wake  it  up. 
I'd  always  noticed  the  sky  and  the  mountains  and 
the  like  a  good  deal,  an'  after  that  mother  'n'  I  be- 
gun to  pick  out  places  round  here  an'  name  'em  for 
places  in  the  book.  You'd  laugh  now  if  I  told  you 
the  names  I've  give  'em  in  my  mind  ever  since ;  but 
I  don't  laugh,  because  I  remember  what  comfort 
mother  got  out  of  it.  She  located  Edinburgh  over 
there  behind  that  farthest  hill  you  see ;  an'  I  declare, 
she  talked  about  it  so  much  I  ain't  never  been  sure 
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to  this  day  that  it  ain't  there.  I  think  likely  all  this 
seems  foolish  to  you?" 

"On  the  contrary,"  I  said,  "I  think  there's  an  ad- 
mirable sort  of  common  sense  about  it." 

"I'm  pretty  sure  I  picked  me  out  a  different  kind 
of  wife  from  what  I  should  if  I  hadn't  fallen  in  love 
with  Ellen  Douglas  for  my  first  sweetheart.  I 
didn't  choose  her  jest  because  she  was  pretty  or 
smart,  or  could  make  good  butter  an'  cheese.  An' 
when  I'd  got  her  mother  liked  her,  an'  they  lived 
happy  together.  Then,  pretty  soon,  the  war  broke 
out.  We  lived  'way  off  here  where  we  didn't  hear 
much,  an'  we  didn't  get  newspapers  very  often,  an' 
father  thought  the  main  thing  was  to  stay  here  on 
the  farm  an'  raise  a  good  crop  o'  potatoes  an'  ap- 
ples; but  I  was  uneasy.  I  didn't  think  war  was 
goin'  to  be  all  romance  an'  troubadours,  but  I  kept 
sayin'  to  myself  that  here  was  my  chance  to  show 
what  kind  of  a  man  I  was, 

"One  day  I  had  to  go  part  way  up  Cedar  Moun- 
tain, there,  to  hunt  after  a  steer  't  had  strayed  oS ; 
an'  when  I  looked  away  off  an'  saw  the  mountains 
all  around  the  sky,  an'  the  sun  shinin'  on  the  fields 
an'  ponds,  an'  the  trees  wavin'  their  tops  as  if  they 
was  banners,  I  broke  right  out  an'  hollered : 

'Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 
To  fight  for  such  a  land?' 

"That  settled  it.  I  enlisted,  an'  stayed  in  the 
army  till  the  war  was  over.  'T  wa'n't  all  poetry, 
but  there  ain't  any  part  o'  my  life  't  I  feel  any  better 
satisfied  with.  I  was  lucky.  I  didn't  get  hurt  to 
speak  of  till  the  Rebs  put  a  bullet  into  my  shoulder 
at  Gettysburg — ^an'  that  reminds  me  o'  somethin'. 
The  third  day  o'  the  fight,  when  our  boys  was  wait- 
in'  for  orders,  and  we  could  see  the  regiments  all 
around  us  goin'  into  action,  there  was  somethin' 
goin'  through  my  mind  over  'n'  over  as  if  it  was 
wound  up  and  went  by  machinery ;  an'  that  night, 
when  I  was  layin'  there  wounded  an'  mighty  un- 
comfortable, it  come  to  me  like  a  flash  what  it  was. 
You  know  how  a  thing  'U  get  into  your  head  an' 
keep  buzzin'  there.    I  was  sa)rin'  to  myself: 

'  The  stubborn  spearmen  still  made  good 
Their  dark  impenetrable  wood. 
Each  stepping  where  his  comrade  stood 
The  instant  that  he  fell.'  " 

This  man  who  knew  about  critics  and  criticism, 
had  involutarily  chosen,  in  his  moment  of  high  im- 
pulse and  emotion,  the  very  passage  which  the  au- 
thorities have  pronounced  as  Homeric  as  anything 
in  Homer.  I  doubt  if  it  would  have  meant  half  as 
much  to  him  if  he  had  ever  pulled  it  to  pieces,  to 
ask  himself  why  it  moved  him,  or  if  he  had  any 
rhetorical  right  to  be  moved  by  it  at  all. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune,  on  one  or  two  oc- 
casions, to  wait  for  a  car  in  a  little  station  which  is 
evidently  a  rendezvous  for  two  plain-looking  mea. 


farmers  from  their  appearance,  who  seem  to  meet 
in  this  place  now  and  then  for  the  purpose  of  talk- 
ing over  their  favorite  literature.  I  have  heard 
them  discuss  Thomson's  "Seasons,"  Young's 
"Night  Thoughts,"  and  poems  of  Goldsmith, 
Crabbe,  Collins,  and  others.  One  of  them  finds  his 
greatest  enjoyment  in  reading  Rogers's  "Pleasures 
of  Memory" ;  the  other,  on  a  bright  winter  day,  dis- 
coursed so  lovingly  of  Cowper's  "Task"  that  I 
came  home  and  read  it  with  a  new  comprehension. 
They  search  out  the  beauties,  and  not  the  flaws,  of 
their  favorite  authors;  they  never — ^apparently— ^ 
stop  to  ask  themselves  whether  these  are  the  writers 
that  persons  of  trained  literary  taste  ought  to  enjoy; 
and  they  will  probably  go  down  to  their  graves  in 
happy  oblivion  of  the  fact  that  they  have  never  cho- 
sen the  "highest"  poetry. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  condemning 
the  training  that  helps  the  student  to  distinguish 
between  good  and  bad  literature,  but  I  do  mean  to 
say  that  if  the  reader  has  not  that  within  his  own 
soul  which  interprets  to  him  the  indefinable  some- 
thing which  we  call  genius,  it  will  never  be  revealed 
to  him  by  catechisms  and  anatomical  processes.  "I 
hate  to  be  tied  down,"  Tennyson  once  said,  "to  say 
that  'this'  means  'that, '  because  the  thought  within 
the  image  is  much  more  than  any  one  interpreta- 
tion." 

There  are,  at  present,  a  multitude  of  woman's 
clubs  in  America,  most  of  which  are  studying  the 
works  of  some  author  or  authors.  For  their  use 
and  profit  and  that  of  similar  seekers  after  truth, 
Outline  Studies  have  been  provided.  I  have  before 
me,  as  I  write,  such  a  handbook  on  Lowell,  of  which 
Mr.  Lowell  himself  wrote  (we  are  told),  "The  little 
book  both  interested  and  astonished  me."  I  choose 
some  questions  from  it  at  random,  asking  the  reader 
to  supply  the  answers  which  naturally  occur  to  the 
mind  as  he  reads : 

"To  whom  was  the  Invitation  addressed?  The 
objects  and  requirements  of  travel?  Could  the 
small  portmanteau  hold  Lowell's  outfit?"  (And  if 
not,  why  did  he  not  take  a  bigger  one?)  "Have 
Americans,  especially  Western  Americans,  any  gen- 
uine love  of  trees?  How  is  it  with  Lowell?  Have 
you  seen  his  Genealogical  Tree?  In  what  month  is 
Lowell  happiest?  And  you?  In  what  seascms  and 
moods  caik  Lowell  'bear  nothin'  closer  than  the 
sky'?  What  hint  does  he  give  of  a  home  not  far 
from  Boston?"  and  so  on,  indefinitely. 

It  hardly  seems  that  Lowell's  poetry  could  have 
the  juice  taken  out  of  it  more  thoroughly,  if  one 
went  on  to  inquire :  "Does  Lowell  say  anywhere 
that  he  had  been  vaccinated?  Which  are  New  Eng- 
landers  said  generally  to  prefer,  pies  or  puddings? 
Compare  Barlow's  'Hasty  Pudding*  and  Whit- 
tier's  The  Pumpkin'  with  Lowell's  reference  in 
*The  Courtship'  to  Huldy  parin'  apples.    Would 
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you  gather  from  the  text  that  Lowell  had  an  espe- 
cial preference  for  apple  pies?    And  you?" 

I  was  once  present  at  the  session  of  a  Bible  class 
in  a  country  church,  where  the  topic  under  discus- 
sion was  the  story  of  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den.  The 
teacher  asked  each  member  of  the  class,  one  after 
the  other,  "What  do  you  suppose  Daniel's  thoughts 
were,  when  he  found  himself  in  this  dangerous  po- 
sition?" The  answers  given  varied  more  or  less  ac- 
cording to  the  gifts  of  imagination  possessed  by  dif- 
ferent individuals,  but  the  last  person  to  whom  the 
question  was  addressed,  a  heavy-looking  man,  who 
seemed  to  have  been  painfully  anticipating  the  mo- 
ment when  the  demand  should  be  made  on  his  in- 
tellect, repUed  slowly,  as  if  struggling  with  the 
depth  of  his  thought,  "Why — I  s'pose — he  thought 
— ^he  was  in — a  den  of  lions !" 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  attempt  to  interpret 
genius  by  the  Socratic  method  must  frequently 
bring  forth  replies  as  concise  and  practical  as  that  of 
the  man  in  the  Bible-class.  The  most  perfect  piece 
of  literature  may  be  rendered  absurd  by  such  a  cate- 
chism. 

We  go  to  a  physician  for  advice  about  diet,  but 
when  he  has  given  it  we  do  not  expect  him  to  digest 
our  food  for  us.  So,  when  the'  student  has  been 
taught  in  a  general  way  what  is  adimirable  in  liter- 
ature, it  is  not  necessary  for  the  teacher  to  go  on 
labeling  every  page  with,  "This  is  a  fine  passage." 
"Do  not  admire  this  line;  the  metaphor  is  faulty," 
and  so  on.  If  the  reader  is  ever  to  develop  into  a 
thinker,  he  must  learn  to  dispense  with  such  liter- 
ary g^ide-posts. 

When  I  was  a  pupil  in  the  high  school,  translat- 
ing Virgil,  I  remember  how  my  "spirit  rose  in  re- 
bellion when  the  footnotes  gushed  like  this : 

"Suflfusa  oculos :  wet  as  to  her  shining  eyes  with 
tears.  Female  beauty  never  appears  so  engaging, 
and  makes  so  deep  an  impression  on  the  reader,  as 
when  suffused  with  tears  and  manifesting  a  degree 
of  anxious  solicitude.  The  poet  therefore  introduces 
Venus  in  that  situation,  making  suit  to  her  father. 
The  speech  is  of  the  chastest  kind,  and  cannot  fail 
to  charm  the  reader." 

I  had  it  in  me  to  have  had  some  dim  appreciation 
of  the  -^neid,  if  I  had  been  let  alone.  Indeed, 
there  comes  clearly  to  my  mind  at  this  moment  the 
memory  of  a  sunny  morning,  when,  in  a  day-dream, 
I  beheld  a  certain  Sicilian  youth,  clad  in  an  embroi- 
dered cloak  of  Iberian  purple,  stand  forth  to  be  shot 
down  by  a  Tuscan  arrow.  He  lived  somewhere  in 
the  ninth  book  of  the  iSneid ;  and  when  I  found 
that  the  emotional  commentator  was  not  suffused 
as  to  his  shining  eyes  with  tears,  I  felt  at  liberty  to 
mourn  for  the  fair  youth  whose  violet  mantle  faded 
so  long  ago.  I  am  still  distinctly  grateful  to  the 
compiler  of  footnotes  for  omitting  to  deliver  a  fu- 
neral oration.   There  are  no  beauties  like  those  one 


discovers  for  one's  self,  and  no  emotion  so  sweet  as 
those  which  are  never  put  into  words. 

Every  real  work  of  genius  holds  in  it  much  more 
than  the  author  himself  knew,  and  each  reader  in- 
terprets it,  as  he  interprets  God,  according  to  the 
poverty  or  riches  of  his  own  nature;  yet,  even  so, 
that  interpretation,  meagre  though  it  may  be,  which 
comes  to  him  out  of  the  struggle  of  his  spirit  is 
worth  more  to  him  than  all  the  rest. 

It  is  a  great  step  gained  when  one  has  shaken  off 
the  bondage  of  feeling  obliged  to  comprehend  at 
once  everything  that  one  admires.  It  is  perfectly 
possible  to  enjoy  a  thing,  even  to  get  some  degree 
of  good  out  of  it,  before  one  has  arrived  at  any  ac- 
curate understanding  of  its  meaning.  "No  complex 
or  very  important  truth,"  De  Quincey  tells  us,  "was 
ever  yet  transferred  in  full  development  from  one 
mind  to  another.  Truth  of  that  character  is  not  a 
piece  of  furniture  to  be  shifted ;  it  is  a  seed  which 
must  be  sown  and  pass  through  the  several  stages 
of  growth.  No  doctrine  of  importance  can  be  trans- 
ferred in  a  matured  state  into  any  man's  under- 
standing from  without ;  it  must  arise  from  an  act  of 
genesis  within  the  understanding  itself." 

There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  fact  that  an  ordi- 
nary mind  cannot  at  once  comprehend  the  message 
of  an  extraordinary  one ;  but  one  may  be  caught  at 
first  by  mere  beauty  of  language,  by  rhythm  and 
swing,  by  some  faint  glimmer  of  significance,  elu- 
sive but  divine ;  and  by  and  by,  when  experience  and 
love  and  joy  and  sorrow  and  pain  have  gone  on 
day  by  day  offering  their  commentaries  on  all  the 
meanings  of  life,  one  may  wake  suddenly  to  know 
that  the  interpretation  that  he  vainly  sought  has 
come  while  he  was  unconscious  of  it.  Your  mes- 
sage may  not  be  mine,  mine  may  not  be  as  richly 
full  as  that  of  another,  but  sooner  or  later  each  one 
comes  to  its  own. 

"It's  all  nonsense  to  talk  about  enjoying  what  you 
don't  understand,"  a  gruff  old  professor  of  rhetoric 
said  to  me  once.  After  the  finality  of  this  dictum, 
it  was  a  pleasure  to  find,  soon  after,  a  book  written 
by  another  distinguished  authority  on  rhetoric,  in 
which  he  quotes  a  few  lines  from  "A  Gram- 
marian's Funeral,"  with  the  confession  that,  al- 
though he  likes  them  very  much,  he  does  not  know 
what  they  mean. 

Such  an  admission  on  the  part  of  an  accomplished 
scholar  encourages  one  to  hope  that,  after  all,  even 
rhetoricians — some  of  them — ^are  but  men,  and  that 
they  too  may  acquire  a  reprehensible  appetite  for 
odds  and  ends  of  prose  and  poetry  which — ^to  speak 
accurately— ch6ose  themselves,  by  one  knows  not 
what  principle  of  selection,  and  persist  in  clinging 
in  the  mind  and  attaching  themselves  to  it  like  burs. 

\Vhat  real  lover  of  reading  has  not  such  a  collec- 
tion of  tramp  quotations,  which  haunt  him,  apropos, 
frequently,  of  nothing  at  all?    Right  gypsies  tihey 
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are ;  but  all  the  joy  of  their  vagabondage  would  be 
lost,  if  one  felt  obliged  to  sort  them,  analyze  their 
charm,  and  store  them  away,  each  in  its  own  pigeon 
hole,  labeled  "Hope,"  "Memory,"  and  so  on. 

It  is  often  claimed  that  the  spirit  of  our  age  is  a 
reaction  from  Puritanism,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
there  are  still  a  good  many  people  who  feel  that 
there  must  be  something  sinful  in  reading  anything 
that  one  really  enjoys.  They  grind  away  at  the 
chosen  volume,  whatever  it  may  be,  trembling,  as 
they  ask  themselves :  "Ought  I  to  like  this?  Is  it 
the  sort  of  thing  a  truly  intellectual  person  would 
approve?"  Their  eyes  are  blinded,  so  that  they 
never  realize  how,  all  the  while,  other  happy  souls 
are  led  on  little  by  little,  from  flowery  peak  to  peak, 
until  they  find  themselves  unconsciously  treading 
with  serene  footsteps  the  heights  where  the  masters 
dwell,  the  paths  where  duty  is  transfigured  into  de- 
light. 

The  reader  who  begins  by  enjoying  Longfellow 
may  end  with  a  genuine  appreciation  of  Milton  and 
Browning;  in  the  meantime,  if  he  ever  attains  to 
that  proud  pre-eminence,  there  is  no  law  making  the 
offense  punishable  with  death.  In  literature,  as  in 
life,  one  has  a  right  to  choose  one's  own  friends. 
The  man  who  has  poetry  enough  in  his  soul  to 
thrill  when  King  Olaf's  horns  ring  is  not 
wholly  without  knowledge  of  the  mystic  voices 
that  call.  Charles  Lamb  tells  us  that  the  names 
of  Marlowe,  Drayton,  Drummond  of  Haw- 
thomden  and  Cowley — minor  poets  all— carry  a 
sweeter  perfume  to  him  than  those  of  Milton  and 
Shakespeare.   A  man  whom  I  once  knew,  a  German 


scholar  of  some  repute,  entitled  also  to  add  D.  D. 
and  Ph.  D.  to  his  name,  sent  me  Rider  Haggard's 
"Dawn"  as  his  notion  of  a  really  good  story.  His 
taste  and  mine  differed  widely,  yet  I  was  willing 
that  he  should  live.  I  was  even  able  to  understand 
how  a  man  of  naturally  active  and  adventurous 
spirit,  compelled  by  force  of  circumstances  to  con- 
tent himself  with  a  confined  and  quiet  life,  might 
find  some  sort  of  outlet  in  this  rampant  sensational- 
ism. 

There  are  good  authors  and  eloquent  authors  and 
"high"  authors  to  go  around  amongst  us  all,  and 
allow  us  one  or  two  decently  creditable  favorites 
apiece;  and  occasionally,  in  this  bleak  world  of 
duty,  it  ought  to  be  permitted  us  to  go  browsing 
over  the  whole  field  of  literature  just  for  the  very 
deliciousness  of  it,  searching  out  the  forgotten 
nooks,  cropping  the  tender  herbage,  and  drinking 
the  golden  filter  where  the  sunlight  drips  through 
the  thick  branches  of  hidden  trees.  Let  us  cast 
aside  our  literary  consciences,  and  taking  our  au- 
thors to  our  hearts,  laugh  with  them,  cry  with  them, 
struggle  and  strive  and  aspire  and  triumph  with 
them,  and  refrain  from  picking  their  bones. 

This  is  a  stern  and  exacting  and  workaday  world ; 
it  demands  analysis  and  accuracy  and  purpose;  it 
expects  every  one  of  us  to  be  able  to  reduce  life  to  a 
mathematical  quantity  and  extract  the  square  root 
therefrom.  The  man  who  works  and  exacts  and 
analyzes  and  purposes  is  the  man  who  succeeds — 
as  the  world  counts  success. 

Martha  Baker  Dunn  in  Atlantic. 
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Chapter  II. 
Bibliomania,  book-madness,  as  it  has  been  re- 
proachfully called,  and  which  is  no  madness  at  all 
unless,  indeed  Omnis  atnans  amens  be  a  truthful 
adage,  has  been  handed  down  from  a  great  antiquity. 
It  antedates  the  Christian  era.  But  that  phase  of 
bibliomania  which  is  made  the  subject  of  this 
monograph — private  illustrating — is  emphatically  a 
modern  discovery.  Its  origin  does  not  lie  beyond 
the  memory  of  persons  now  living.  It  has  no  ar- 
chaeology, no  ancient  history,  no  venerable  prece- 
dents, no  primary,  secondary  or  tertiary — ^it  is  all 
of  the  most  recent  quatenary.  There  was  probably 
in  England  some  slight  symptoms  of  the  malady 
during  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  in 
the  illustrating  of  Granger's  "Bibliographical  His- 
tory of  England" ;  and  Dibdin  also  refers  to  it.  In 
American,  however,  there  seem  to  have  been  no  in- 
cipient stages  of  the  infection^  no  precursors,  no 
embryo  state,  and  no  long  circulation  of  evolution- 


ary processes.  It  appears  to  have  burst  upon  the 
world  full-grown  and  equipped  like  Pallas  Athena 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter. 

The  library  as  an  institution  has  been  develc^- 
mental,  and  so  have  art  and  art  collections;  there 
was  with  them  a  period  of  small  beginnings.  Not 
so  with  privately  illustrated  books.  The  work  of 
the  first  American  illustrator  has  not  probably  been 
excelled.  The  vast  millions  (which  will  never  be 
footed  up)  to-day  invested  in  that  pleasurable  diver- 
sion are  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  hobbies; 
there  is  no  parallel  in  the  world  of  extravagance. 
Men  who  collect  books  or  who  collect  works  of 
art  and  virtu  are  generally  men  of  culture;  they 
bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  popula- 
tion, and  indulge  in  these  luxuries  for  the  love  they 
have  for  the  beautiful.  Yet  I  know  men  who  are 
collectors  of  books  and  paintings,  and  who  love 
them,  but  whose  dominant  passion  is  speculation. 
They  possess  marvelous  knowledge  of  their  values, 
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and  hence  fortunes  are  sometimes  realized.  This 
applies  to  books  and  works  of  art ;  no  golden  vis- 
ions disturb  the  slumbers  of  the  private  illustrator. 
The  man  who  illustrates  books  with  the  idea  of 
profit  will  be  kft.  You  can't  bull  that  market.  Of 
the  collectors  of  books  and  libraries  not  one  in  ten 
thousand  attains  to  the  degree  of  private  illustra- 
tor, although  no  man  ever  became  an  illustrator  who 
was  not  a  lover  of  books. 

The  publication  of  the  catalogue  of  the  great 
library  of  Johu  Allan  was  arevellation  to  the  book- 
lovers  of  America.  Its  vastness  and  its  quality  took 
every  one  by  surprise.  Even  his  most  intimate 
friends  had  greatly  underestimated  his  accumula- 
tions. It  has  not  been  excelled  to  the  present  time, 
and  as  an  individual  collection,  or  as  representing 
the  labor  of  one  man  and  one  lifetime,  it  stands  pre- 
eminent. John  Allan  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jane  Morgan 
were  pioneers,  and  will  long  remain  unrivaled  in 
their  respective  departments.  It  seems  to  us  that 
as  collectors  of  works  of  art  and  virtu  they  stand 
alone  in  their  eclecticism.  John  Allan's  collection 
of  illustrated  books  may  be  excelled  in  time ;  Mrs. 
Morgan's  collections  of  paintings,  in  its  thorough 
completeness,  will  never  be. 

Regarding  him  as  a  collector  simply,  John  Allan 
was  a  most  remarkable  man.  Nothing  appears  to 
have  escaped  him;  he  had  the  keenest  sense  for 
rarities,  judging  from  what  he  secured,  of  any  man 
we  have  ever  known;  his  accumulations  covered 
all  the  territory  from  porcelains  to  Highland  cos- 
tumes '}  and  he  was  the  Nestor  of  the  book  illustrat- 
ing passion  in  America.  He  displayed  great  judg- 
ment and  delicacy  of  taste  in  the  selection  and 
make-up  of  his  illustrated  books;  they  were  the 
work  of  his  own  hands,  and  were  to  him  more  than 
mere  vehicles  of  entertainment — ^they  were  articles 
of  faith.  His  collection  first  became  known  to  the 
world  after  his  death  in  1864,  when  it  was  cata- 
logued for  sale  by  Bangs,  Merwin  &  Co.  This 
great  sale,  which  was  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Amer- 
ica, appears  to  have  established  standards,  not  only 
there  but  abroad,  from  which  to  estimate  the  value 
of  literary  and  artistic  rarities ;  and  the  priced  cata- 
logue of  John  Allan's  sale  (the  first  ever  printed  in 
America)  has  been  consulted  as  the  criterion  of 
values  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

The  first  book  we  present  to  our  readers  is  from 
the  Allan  collection,  and  is  a  book  on  "Book-mad- 


1  John  Allan  was  a  Scotchman,  the  son  of  an  Ayrshire 
fanner,  who,  becoming  discontented  with  the  modest 
sphere  to  which  Providence  had  assigned  him  in  his  na- 
tive land,  resolved  to  try  his  fortunes  In  the  New  World, 
and,  accordingly,  emigrated  to  the  United  States  about 
the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Taking  up  his 
abode  in  New  York  City,  his  inflexible  honesty,  his  In- 
dustry and  shrewd  intelligence,  always  enabled  him  to 
obtain  lucrative  emploirment.  From  an  humble  begin- 
ning he  accumulated  the  means  to  gratify  his  taste  for 
books.  And  many  years  before  his  death  be  was  known 
as  a  collector  through  the  principal  book-haunts  of 
Europe  and  America.— BiftHopoIfoi. 


ness,  or  Bibliomania"  a  romance  in  six  parts,  by 
Thomas  F.  Dibdin,  extended  by  illustrations  to  two 
volumes  imperial  octavo,  by  William  Turner,  con- 
taining two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  portraits 
added  by  the  illustrator,  bound  in  green  morocco, 
extra  tooled  inside  and  out,  by  Charles  Lewis,  Sr., 
of  London.  These  magnificent  volumes  belonged 
to  Mr.  Allan  and  were  sold  with  his  collection ;  they 
brought  $720.  Also,  Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  "Biblic^ 
phobia,"  with  eighty-eight  portraits;  and  another 
copy  of  the  same  work,  both  privately  illustrated. 
Also,  Dibdin's  "Typographical  Antiquities,  or  a 
History  of  Printing  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land," extended  to  four  volumes  by  illustrations. 
The  thirty-two  volumes  of  Dibdin  in  Mr.  Allan's 
collection  sold  for  $1,200.^    It  was  a  beautiful  set. 

Washington  Irving's  "Knickerbocker's  History 
of  New- York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  to 
the  End  of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,"  a  very  difficult 
book  to  illustrate,  was  also  in  this  collection.  Into 
it  Mr.  Allan  had  inserted  two  hundred  and  seventy- 
five  prints  and  etchings,  and  he  had  extended  the 
text  to  folio.  Many  of  the  illustrations  were  in 
proof,  and  all  were  good  impressions.  It  was  an 
encyclopedia  of  Knickerbockerian  art.  This  work 
was  purchased  by  James  Lennox  (French)  for 
$1,250,  and  now  (1880)  worthily  adorns  his  noble 
collection.  Also,  "A  Humorous  History  of  New- 
York,"  by  W.  Irving,  extended  to  folio,  one  hun- 
dred and  seven  portraits  and  many  other  prints 
added.  It  fetched  $400.  There  was  another  copy 
of  the  same  work  in  this  library,  also  illustrated. 

Doctor  Francis's  "Old  New- York,  or  Reminis- 
cences of  the  Past  Sixty  Years,"  replete  with  illus- 
trations, fetched  $150.  "Life  of  John  Trumbull," 
in  two  folio  volumes,  with  one  hundred  and  ten  in- 
serted prints,  fetched  $180.  Here  also  was  Irving's 
"Life  of  Washington,"  in  five  volumes,  illustrated 
by  hundreds   of  portraits  and   prints;   it  sold  for 

$275. 

We  next  have  the  Pickering   edition   of   Isaac 

Walton's  "Complete  Angler,"  with  Nichols's  notes, 
extended  to  four  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  two 
hundred  and  sixty  portraits,  forty-eight  head  and 
tail  pieces  on  India  paper,  besides  a  number  of  orig- 
inal drawings.  "It  was,"  says  Dr.  Bethune,  "an  ex- 
quisite book.  I  have  nothing  to  equal  it."  It 
fetched  $600.  There  was  another  edition,  a  large- 
paper,  with  Hawkins's  notes,  sold  at  this  sale. 

We  now  have  Vertue's  description  of  the  works 
of  Hollar,  illustrated  with  a  great  number  of  Hol- 


1  Mr.  Allan's  library  consisted  of  about  7,500  volumes, 
5,278  titles,  among  which  were  many  Bibles,  some  in 
manuscript  and  vellum  of  the  fourteenth  century.  Eliot's 
Bible,  Breeches  Bible,  €k>spel  of  the  Four  Evangelists, 
In  Saxon  and  English  black-letter,  1671;  "Tractatus  Ver- 
borum."  a  small  tract  printed  by  Wynken  De  Worde, 
bound  by  Mackenzie;  the  "Byrthe  of  Mankynde,'*  in 
black-letter,  1540;  and  about  100  volumes  of  scrap-books. 
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lar's  own  engravings  and  etchings;*  also  John  Jack- 
son on  "Wood-engraving,"  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes, three  hundred  and  twenty  prints  having  been 
added;  and  another  copy,  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes, with  several  hundred  prints ;  and  Chatto  on 
"Wood  Engraving,"  two  hundred  and  seventy 
prints  inserted,  extending  the  one  volume  to  three. 
There  was  also  Gilbert  Burnet's  history  of  "My 
Own  Times,"  two  volumes  extended  to  four,  folio, 
three  hundred  and  twenty-six  prints  added.  It  sold 
for  $i6o.  Of  this  book  Johnson  said :  "I  do  not 
think  that  Burnet  intentionally  lied ;  but  he  was  so 
much  prejudiced  that  he  took  no  pains  to  find  out 
the  truth."  The  "Life  of  Humphrey  Davy,"  by 
Paris,  illustrated  by  autograph  letters  and  portraits 
of  the  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men,  in- 
cluding Count  Benjamin  Thompson  Rumford,  Dr. 
Samuel  Parr,  Dr.  John  Fothergill,  Lord  Cornwal- 
lis.  Sir  John  Herschel,  Dr.  Ralph  Milbank,  Sir 
John  Pringle,  Duke  of  Sussex,  Sir  Edward  Home, 
Earl  Spencer,  and  others,  in  two  volumes,  octavo, 
was  also  in  the  list.  Of  the  "Life  of  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots"  there  were  two  copies,  both  elegantly 
illustrated  with  different  sets  of  prints.' 

Now  comes  "Robert  Bums's  Life  and  Works," 
by  James  Currie,  bound  by  Mackenzie,  in  nine  vol- 
umes, two  hundred  and  thirty-six  portraits  and 
prints,  with  sixty  different  portraits  of  Burns,  in- 
serted. These  volumes  sold  for  $200.  There  were 
nine  editions'  of  the  Bard  of  Ayrshire,  or  *  'unregen- 
erated  heathen,"  as  he  calls  himself,  in  this  collec- 
tion, not  including  the  Kilmarnock  edition,  and  all 
privately  illustrated.*  Also  * 'Horace  Walpole,"  in 
seven  volumes,  which  fetched  $257.  Lord  Byron's 
"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  inlaid  to 
folio,  contained  one  hundred  and  forty-five  portraits 
and  many  other  prints,  and  all  the  portraits  of  By- 
ron,' forty-four  autographs  and  original  letters  of 
Wordsworth,  Lamb,  Sydney  Smith,  Fox,  Rogers, 
Gifford,   Cobbett,   Duke  of  Portland,   R.   Payne 


1 A  set  of  these  valuable  prints  sold  at  the  Tite  sale 
for  $340,  and  a  finer  set  at  the  sale  of  Mr.  Corser  for  $700. 

« These  went  to  the  collection  of  J.  Carter  Brown  of 
Providence,  R.  I. 

s  There  have  been  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  edi- 
tions of  Bums'  works  published  in  London,  seventy  in 
Edinburgh,  thirty-six  in  New  York,  forty  in  Glasgow, 
and  twenty  in  Philadelphia,  and  about  sixty  in  all  other 

places* 

4  The  esteem  in  which  Bums  is  held  is  evidenced  by 
the  sale  of  his  autograph,  "Brace's  Address  to  His 
Troops  at  Bannockbum,"  commencing  "Scots  wha  hae 
wi'  Wallace  bled,"  and  signed  by  "Rob.  Bums."  This 
address  sold  for  $100  at  the  Tite  sale  in  London,  1874. 
Bither  Bums  must  have  made  more  than  one  copy  of 
this  address,  or  the  Tite  copy  was  not  genuine,  for 
Robert  Thallon,  Bsa.,  of  Brooklyn,  possesses  an  un- 
doubted original. 

swe  missed  two  of  his  lordship;  one,  taken  by  Cruik- 
shank,  representing  him  in  his  arm-chair  with  a  fiuid 
suggestive  of  brandy  at  his  elbow,  and  engaged  in  dis- 
turbing the  equilibrium  of  the  terrestrial  globe— in  other 
words^  kicking  an  artificial  globe  out  of  the  window. 
There  is  another  which  I  did  not  find  in  this  work;  it  is 
the  apotheosis  of  Byroo  mi  Hqo(e  by  "Puncft," 


Knight,  Lord  Hervey,  and  many  others.  This  book 
was  gotten  up  in  London  by  William  Upcott,  and 
was  purchased  by  Mr.  Allan,  and  at  his  sale  was 
sold  to  Alexander  Famham,  of  Providence,  for 
$130,  and  now  (1884)  is  catalogued  with  Mr.  Fam- 
ham's  collection  for  sale. 

Shakespeare  was  represented  in  this  emporium 
of  illustrated  literature  by  eleven  titles,  ninety-one 
volumes,  and  *all  privately  illustrated,  containing 
many  thousands  of  prints. 

The  "Works  and  Lives"  of  Pope,  Scott,  Ramsay, 
Moore,  Campbell,  and  a  great  many  others,  all 
privately  illustrated,  were  also  to  be  found  here,  in- 
cluding Oilman's  "Life  of  Samuel  Taylor  Cole- 
ridge," which  is  worthy  of  more  than  mere  mention, 
it  being  uniquely  illustrated  by  a  great  many  auto- 
graph letters  and  unpublished  poems  in  manuscript 
in  Coleridge's  handwriting,  besides  many  other  au- 
tograph letters  of  contemporaneous  literary  men 
and  their  portraits. 

Coleridge  left  a  great  deal  of  unfinished  work. 
His  "Kubla  Kahn"  and  "Christabel"  were  wonder- 
ful productions.  But  he  was  a  man,  says  Collier, 
whose  life  was  a  succession  of  beginnings  of  which 
he  never  saw  tlie  end.  He  went  to  college,  but  took 
no  degree.  He  prepared  for  emigration,  but  never 
started.  He  got  married,  and  left  others  to  sup- 
port his  wife  and  children.  At  twenty-five  he 
planned  an  epic  on  the  "Destruction  of  Jerusalem," 
but  to-morrow — to-morrow — ^to-morrow.  And  yet 
there  are  many  names  that  we  could  better  afford  to 
spare,  and  which  we  could  more  gladly  miss,  from 
the  roll  than  Coleridge.  He  left  no  school  of 
poetry,  but  he  left  a  philosophy. 

For  bindings  Mr.  Allan  indulged  in  the  luxuries 
of  Tarrant,  Bedford,  Payne,  Mackenzie,  Lewis, 
Matthews  and  Riviere.  There  was  a  remarkable 
book  about  Robert  Fulton  in  this  illustrated  library. 
It  was  a  "Treatise  on  the  Improvement  of  Canal 
Navigation,"  exhibiting  the  many  advantages  of 
small  canals  and  boats  from  two  to  five  feet  wide 
and  from  two  to  five  tons  burden.  In  it  were  ex- 
amples of  Fulton's  original  drawings,  water-colors, 
etc.,  and  autograph  letters  of  Chancellor  Livings- 
ton, Benjamin  West,  Joel  Barlow,  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  Andrew  Jackson,  Count  Volney,  Pieme 
Simon  I^  Place,  and  Gaspard  Monge;  also  news- 
paper cuttings  from  the  contemporaneous  press. 
There  were  one  hundred  volumes  of  scrap-books 
in  this  collection,  and  hundreds  of  other  curious 
things  for  which  no  place  can  be  assigned  in  this 
monograph. 

Mr.  Allan  was  one  of  the  few  kind,  generous  and 
simple-hearted  men  whose  life  was  made  happy, 
beautiful,  and  worthy  of  imitation  through  the  en- 
during qualities  of  sincerity  and  truthfulness  by 
which  it  was  characterized,  and  his  epitaph  is  not 
only  insQrib^d  upon  the  memories  of  the  men  of  his 
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time,  hid  cotiienipotaries,  personal  friends,  but  he 
will  be  gratefully  remembered  by  every  book-lover 
in  this  country  for  generations  to  come.  His  name 
will  be  long  associated  with  generous  reminiscences 
of  the  craft.  Never  was  so  much  attained  by  one 
man ;  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  in  his  lifetime 
he  had  not  only  brought  together  this  vast  accu- 
mulation of  treasures,  but  that  he  had  acquired  the 
means,  and  had  also  at  the  same  time  qualified 
himself  in  an  art  culture  which  alone  could  make 
such  a  collection  possible. 

Mr.  Allan  had  also  gained  many  warm  personal 
friends.  "Among  those,"  says  Bookworm,  in 
Sabin's  "Bibliopolist,"  "who  frequented  and  en- 
joyed the  cultivated  atmosphere  of  his  residence  in 
Vandewater  street,  were  Dr.  Francis,  Verplanck, 
Duyckinck,  Peter  Hastie,  J.  Carson  Brevoort,  Mr. 
Lossing,  Mr.  Putnam,  Henry  C.  Murphy,  Dr.  L,, 
R.  Koecker,  Dr.  Anderson,  the  father  of  American 
wood-engraving,  and  others.'** 

Before  dismissing  Mr.  Allan,  it  may  be  interest- 
ing to  his  admirers  to  relate  an  incident  which  took 
place  on  the  26th  of  February,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  eightieth  birthday.    It  was  a  social  gathering  at 

1  The  following  note,  containing  some  very  interesting 
facts  concerning  Mr.  Allan,  and  which  will  explain  itself, 
was  written  Immediately  after  the  first  report  of  this 
lecture  in  the  "Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,"  in  December  last: 

"Philadelphia,  December  11, 1880. 
"1520  Spruce  St 

"My  dear  Mr.  White: 

"The  newspaper  article  you  were  so  kind  to  mail  me, 
I  can  assure  you,  was  very  Interesting  to  me.  I  was  very 
intimate  with  Mr.  Allan,  mentioned  as  being  one  of  the 
first  collectors  and  illustrators  in  this  country.  He  died 
from  the  effects  of  a  shock  received  from  fright  during 
the  bounty  riots  in  New  York,  about  1863.  I  had  the 
pleasure*  about  seven  years  before  his  death,  of  being 
one  of  a  surprise  party  that  met  at  his  house  to  cele- 
brate his  eightieth  birthday.  Among  the  number  were 
Dr.  L.  R.  Koecker,  the  late  George  P.  Putnam,  Benson  J. 
Lossing,  Mr.  Menzies,  John  and  Thomas  Moreau — ^In  all 
about  fifteen  in  number.  I  illustrated  his  life,  written 
by  Jno.  B.  Moreau  for  the  Bradford  Club  of  New  York. 

"P.  J.  Dbeeb. 

"To  G.  C.  White,  690  Broadway,  N.  Y." 

Besides  his  books  Mr.  Allan's  collection  contained  a 
great  number  of  autograph  letters,  one  of  which,  a  letter 
of  Washington  to  the  New  York  corporation.  May  2, 
1785,  fetched  $2,050.  He  also  had  a  large  collection  of  en- 
gravings, water-colors,  and  pencil  drawings,  oil-paint- 
ing8«  and  a  rare  collection  of  coins  and  medals,  many 
hundred  specimens  of  minerals,  one  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-four snuff-boxes,*  a  large  collection   of   gold   and 


*  The  passion  for  collecting  snuff-boxes  has  an  an- 
tlQulty.  Frederick  the  Great  indulged  in  this  singular 
hobby,  and  when  he  died  his  collection  exceeded  a  thou- 
sand. The  Duke  of  Richelieu  had  one  for  each  day  In 
the  year.  This  collcfctlon  was  sold  in  1848.  The  Prlncesse 
de  Tallard,  governess  of  Louis  XV. 's  children,  possessed 
a  remarkable  one.  The  Fermier-General  Plnon,  Vlg^e 
the  poet,  Lablache  the  singer,  and  the  Prince  Demidoff, 
were  celebrated  collectors.  Of  more  recent  date  two  col- 
lections are  worthy  of  mention,  the  one  left  by  Mme.  Le- 
noir, in  1874,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  four  boxes 
ornamented  with  paintings,  enamels  and  precious 
stones.  The  greatest  collection  of  snuff-boxes  In  this 
city  (New  York)  is  that  of  Mr.  G.  Mannheimer,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  otherwise  widely  known  as  a  collector  of 
paintings.  His  collection  of  snuff-boxes  is  extremely 
rare,  and  noted  for  its  historical  and  intrinsic  value. — 
The  Collector^ 


his  house,  and  a  surprise  to  him.  His  daughter^ 
Mrs.  Stewart,  was  in  the  secret,  and  assisted  in  the 
preparation.  A  beautiful  and  costly  scrap-book 
was  presented  to  him  during  the  evening.  On  one 
of  the  opening  pages  has  since  been  written,  in  Mr. 
Allan's  precise  handwriting,  the  story  of  the  pre- 
sentation; how  it  was  prepared  at  the  expense  of 
his  friends,  and  was  to  him  a  most  thorough  sur- 
prise. It  was  presented  by  Dr.  Koecker,  in  a  suit- 
able speech.  On  the  same  evening  F.  J.  Dreer 
of  Philadelphia  presented  him  with  a  neat  gold 
stud,  faced  with  a  portion  of  the  bell  that  first  an- 
nounced the  Declaration  of  Independence,  July  4, 
1776.  E.  J.  Woolsey  of  Astoria,  L.  L,  also  pre- 
pared expressly  for  the  occasion  a  medal  inscribed 
to  Mr.  Allan,  which  was  also  presented  to  him. 

The  page  on  which  was  written  the  statement  of 
which  the  above  is  a  synopsis  was  signed  by  the 
friends  present  in  the  following  order:  Leonard 
R.  Koecker,  Fred  J.  Dreer,  Joseph  Moreau,  John 
B.  Moreau,  John  Wiley,  Benson  J.  Lossing,  J.  S. 
Phillips,  P.  Hastie,  Wm.  T.  Davis,  Wm.  Menzies, 
E.  J.  Woolsey,  Geo.  P.  Putnam. 

A  supper  followed,  with  decorations  of  flowers, 
and  in  the  center  of  the  table  was  a  colossal  char- 
lotte russe  prepared  by  the  celebrated  caterer  Pet- 
ler,  on  which  was  inscribed  in  icing,  "Illustrated 
by  John  Allan,  and  bound  by  Dr.  Koecker."  Here 
we  must  dose  our  gossip  of  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable collections  ever  sold  in  America. 


silver  watches,*  silver  plate,  brooches,  buckles,  etc.,  an- 
tique china,  bronzes,  armor,  Highland  costumes.  His 
collection  was  not  much  Inferior  to  the  great  Hunterian 
collection  of  Dr.  John  Hunter  (died  in  1788);  in  some 
respects  it  was  much  superior.t 


*  Mr.  Giovanni  Morosina  of  Rlverdale  has  a  large  col- 
lection of  watches,  in  which  a  fortune  is  invested. 

Austin  Corbln  has  a  mania  for  collecting  chairs  and 
furniture  of  the  Louis  Quatorze  period,  and  of  the  time 
of  Elizabeth,  and  of  the  renowned  William  Wallace. 

President  Harrison  is  very  fond  of  bric-a-brac.  At  his 
home  in  Indianapolis  he  has  a  very  rare  collection, 
among  which  are  some  valuable  Greek  and  Roman  coins. 
Another  hobby  of  his  is  a  scrap-book  in  which  he  has  a 
copy  of  every  speech  he  has  ever  made. — The  Collector, 

t  Mr.  William  B.  Astor  collects  all  varieties  of  old  rare 
china,  and  is  said  to  have  the  largest  collection  of  Dres- 
den in  the  world. 

Mr.  Pierre  Lorlllard  has  a  fine  collection  of  meer- 
schaum pipes,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  $10,000.  One  of 
his  pipes  is  twenty-four  inches  long,  and  is  a  very  fine 
specimen  of  the  old  style  of  Knickerbocker  pipe.  Mr. 
Ogden  Gtoelet  is  another  enthusiastic  pii>e-collector. 
Some  of  his  pipes  are  exquisitely  carved.  He  has  one 
that  is  unique.  On  the  lid  is  a  figure  representing  St. 
Nicholas:  a  figure  on  the  bowl  represents  Peter  Stuy- 
vesant,  the  old-time  governor  of  New  York;  another 
carving  on  the  bowl  represents  Wouter  Van  Twiller,  an- 
other Dutch  governor  of  New  Netherland,  and  still  an- 
other representing  Van  Cortlandt,  the  first  governor  of 
Communipaw.'^^.  7.  Recorder, 

Apropos  of  pipes,  I  find  in  my  notes,  without  being 
able  to  trace  its  source,  a  memorandum  of  a  volume  on 
"Tobacco:  its  History  and  Associations;  Showing  its 
Solace  to  King  and  Beggar,"  extended  to  ten  volumes 
atlas  folio  by  the  addition  of  woodcuts,  portraits  of  re- 
nowned smokers,  chewers,  pipes,  cigars,  snuff,  snuff- 
takers,  and  snuff-boxes.  Here  we  find  Milton  and  Bar- 
row, the  learned  Parr,  the  poet  laureate  Tennyson,  and 
a  host  of  other  worthies. 
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Fortuitously  the  collection  of  Dr.  Leonard  R. 
Koecker  of  Philadelphia  succeeds  that  of  his  old 
friend  and  contemporary  John  Allan  in  our  sketch. 
Of  private  illustrators,  Dr.  Koecker  was  one  of  the 
earliest  in  the  field,  and  more  than  ordinary  interest 
centers  upon  the  old  veteran,  now  over  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  still  at  work,  inasmuch  as  he  not 
only  did  his  own  collecting  and  inlaying,  but  also 
his  own  binding.  He  spent  a  long  time  in  the  most 
noted  binderies  of  Paris  and  London,  in  his  deter- 
mination to  master  the  secrets  of  the  art.  He  was 
the  personal  friend  of  John  Allan,  Irving,  Hastie, 
Menzies,  Barlow,  and  all  the  old  school  of  book- 
lovers  and  illustrators. 

The  first  book  in  his  collection  commanding  our 
attention  is  one  illustrated  by  him  as  a  present  to 
John  Allan.  It  is  an  English  edition  (1803)  of 
"The  Kisses  of  Joannes  Secundus,"  a  small  octavo, 
with  which  he  inlaid  to  quarto  on  heavy  govern- 
ment paper.  It  is  illustrated  by  representative 
prints  of  Eisen,  Bartolozzi,  Moreau,  Cochin, 
Gravelot,  ChaflFard,  Mounet,  and  others;  also 
original  drawings  by  F.  O.  C.  Darley  and  Dr.  Alex- 
ander Anderson  expressly  for  the  work.  It  is  bound 
in  full  red  levant.  Mr.  Allen  highly  prized  this 
volume,  and  at  his  death  his  daughter  returned  it 
to  Dr.  Koecker. 

Another  similarly  gotten  up  book  is  the  "Epitha- 
lamium,  or  Nuptial  Song,"  of  Joannes  Secundus. 
It  was  from  the  press  of  Bozane,  1856,  and  was 
Number  4,  of  which  only  twenty  were  printed. 
This  difficult  book  to  illustrate  contains  examples 
from  the  burin  of  Bartolozzi,  Eisen,  Gravelot,  and 
others.  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  secure  the 
most  beautiful  impressions  of  the  plates.  On  this 
book  Dr.  Koecker  displayed  his  best  work  in  bind- 
ing. The  fly-leaves  are  illuminated  with  miniatures 
illustrating  the  text ;  the  whole  incased  in  full  crim- 
son levant  morocco,  gilt  back,  gold  borders  on  side, 
edges  gilt  on  round,  inside  of  covers  lined  with 
drab-green  crushed  levant  inlaid  in  a  Grolier  pat- 
tern with  red  crushed  levant,  and  elaborately  tooled 
borders  in  gold.    It  is  a  marvelous  work. 

"English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,"  Byron. 
The  only  reprint  of  the  fifth  edition,  containing  all 
the  matter  expurgated  from  the  other  editions. 
Inlaid  to  a  quarto,  with  one  hundred  and  forty-five 
portraits  and  other  prints  inserted ;  also  letters  of 
William  Cobbett,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
Thomas  Moore,  Lord  Brougham,  Thomas  Camp- 
bell, Samuel  Rogers,  and  William  Gifford.  The 
binding  is  in  the  same  elaborate  style  as  the  last. 

The  doctor  has  succeeded  in  collecting  seventy- 
five  prints  to  illustrate  Sterne's  "Sentimental  Jour- 
ney," the  text  of  which  he  has  inlaid  to  quarto. 
Also,  Rufus  W.  Griswold's  "Republican  Court,  or 
American  Society  in  the  Days  of  Washington,"  has 
been  extended  to  two  large  volumes  by  the  inser- 


tion of  two  hundred  and  fifty  portraits,  head  and 
tail  pieces  and  some  autographs. 

Here  is  also  Irving's  "Life  of  Washington,"  large 
paper,  with  full  set  of  proof-prints,  and  the  portrait 
of  the  author,  with  his  autograph  attached ;  besides 
the  insertion  of  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  portraits 
of  generals  and  officers,  both  English  and  Ameri- 
can, about  fifty  of  which  are  of  Washington,  with 
battle-scenes,  landscapes,  views,  mostly  proof,  many 
of  which  are  in  two  states;  twenty-five  unique 
sketches  by  Hamilton  and  Schuesseler,  together 
with  about  one  hundred  autograph  letters,  extend- 
ing the  original  work  to  ten  volumes.  This  book 
the  doctor  considers  the  chef  d'oeuvre  of  his  col- 
lection, and  "it  will  not  be  finished,"  says  he,  "until 
I  am  gone." 

And  now  comes  Tom  Moore's  "Odes  to  Anac- 
reon,"  the  Stockdale  quarto  edition  of  1805.  It 
contains  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  prints,  the 
majority  of  which  have  been  colored  to  order  by 
M.  Goupil  of  Paris,  and  some  by  Dr.  Koecker  him- 
self. This  is  a  truly  beautiful  book,  and  has  but  few, 
if  any,  superiors  of  its  class  in  the  country. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  only  of  the  examples  of 
Dr.  Koecker's  privately  illustrated  books ;  his  sub- 
jects cover  a  large  field  and  are  very  numerous. 
Besides  his  illustrated  books,  his  library  contains 
over  three  thousand  volumes  of  carefully  selected 
works,  including  many  scarce  items  in  American 
history,  as  well  as  the  choicest  editions  of  the  mo^t 
popular  English  authors. 

The  late  venerable  Evert  A.  Duyckinck  of  New 
York,  the  personal  friend  and  companion  of  John 
Allan,  passed  his  life  in  an  atmosphere  of  literature. 
He  founded  "The  Literary  Worid"  in  1847,  and 
published  the  "Cyclopaedia  of  American  Litera- 
ture" in  1856.  He  privately  illustrated  a  great 
many  valuable  books,  all  of  which  are  now  in  the 
Lenox  Library,  pursuant  to  a  provision  of  his  will. 
Among  them  are  Duyckinck's  "Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Literature,'  extended  from  two  to  eight 
volumes  by  the  insertion  of  hundreds  of  portraits, 
many  valuable  autographs,  and  some  views ;  inlay- 
ing done  by  Moreau ;  bound  by  R.  W.  Smith.  "The 
Pursuits  of  Literature,  a  Satirical  Poem,"  etc.,  by 
T.  J.  Mathias,  extended  from  one  to  three  quarto 
volumes.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman's  "Artist  Life,  or 
Sketches  of  American  Painters,"  extended  from  one 
to  two  volumes.  "Scribleomania,  or  the  Printer's 
Devil's  Polychromicon,"  extended  from  one  to  two 
volumes,  with  characteristic  illustrations.  There 
are  ten  large  scrap-books  of  proofs  of  Dr.  Ander- 
son's wood-engravings  from  the  original  plates.  W. 
Irving's'*Sketch  Book"  extended  by  the  insertion 
of  portraits,  views  and  original  drawings,  to  three 
volumes ;  inlaid  by  Moreau ;  bound  by  R.  W.  Smith. 

Also,  a  "Collection  of  Facts  and  Documents  Re- 
lating to  the  Death  of   Major-general   Alexander 
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tiattiiltoh,"  1804;  illustrated  by  many  portraits, 
with  all  the  known  portraits  of  Hamilton,  auto- 
graph* letters,  views  at  Hoboken,  drawings,  clip- 
pings from  contemporaneous  newspapers,  and 
much  other  interesting  matter  on  this  subject,  in 
one  thick  folio  volume.  The  amount  of  material  de- 
posited by  Mr.  Duyckinck  in  this  library  was  very 
great ;  there  were  over  one  hundred  privately  illus- 
trated volumes,  many  portfolios  of  portraits,  views, 
sketches  and  drawings;  many  scrap-books  and 
other  valuable  historical  souvenirs  difficult  to  be 
described  here. 

There  is  an  extra-illustrated  copy  of  "The  Pur- 
suits of  Literature"  in  this  library  in  four  folio  vol- 
umes, attributed  to  Mr.  Lenox.  It  is  a  noble  book. 
Also  another,  being  "An  Essay  on  the  Summer  En- 
tertainments in  the  Neighborhood  of  London,"  by 
Humphry  Quearmoode,  1750.  It  is  illustrated  by 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  extraordinary 
prints,  many  very  curious  old  mezzotints,  engrav- 
ings and  etchings.  Humor  and  Folly  are  im- 
personated here.  Among  the  full-length  portraits 
there  is  one  of  Miss  Chudleigh,  Duchess  of  Kings- 
ton, and  a  proof-print  of  the  notorious  Mrs.  Cole, 
and  many  other  beauties.  This  book  also  belonged 
to  Mr.  Lenox. 

There  is  quite  a  remarkable  book,  extra-illus- 
trated, in  the  Drexel  Musical  Library  (a  department 
in  the  Lenox).  It  was  illustrated  by  Mr.  Joseph 
W.  Drexel  It  is  "Memoirs  of  Music."  Also  "Hon. 
Roger  Smith,"  by  Edward  F.  Rimbault,  LLD., 
F.  R.  S.,  I/Ondon,  1846,  one  volume,  inlaid  to 
quarto,  and  illustrated  by  two  hundred  additional 
portraits,  engravings,  autographs  of  musical  com- 
posers, manuscript  music,  title-pages  of  music,  etc. 
Dr.  Rimbault  was  the  author  of  several  important 
works  on  music,  among  which  was  "Bibliotheca 
Madrigaliana,"  also  to  be  found  in  this  collection. 

There  is  another  work  here  that  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over  in  silence.  It  is  "Reminiscences  of 
Newport,  R.  I.,"  illustrated  by  the  author,  George 
Champhin  Mason,  and  presented  to  the  Lenox 
Library;  one  volume,  extended  to  six  stout  folios 
by  the  insertion  of  hundreds  of  portraits,  autograph 
letters,  and  views  concerning  the  early  and  modern 
history  of  Newport. 

It  was  our  original  design  in  this  monograph  to 
limit  researches  to  the  city  of  New  York,  but  such 
;a  glorious  field  opens  before  us  outside  of  Ihe  me- 
tropolis that  we  have  resolved  not  to  entirely  ex- 
patriate, simply  for  geographical  reasons,  all  of 
those  admirable  collections,  some  of  which  are  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  country.  For  instance,  the 
library  of  J.  Carter  Brown  of  Providence,  which 
consists  of  eleven  thousand  volumes  and  has  an 
estimated  value  of  nearly  $200,000.  It  is  specially 
rich  in.  privately  illustrated  books.  We  instance 
Irving's  "Life  of  George  Washington,"  extended  to 


ten  stout  volumes  by  the  addition  of  over  one  thou- 
sand prints;  also  Marshall's  "Washington,"  in  ten 
quarto  volumes;  Louis  Adolphe  Thiers's  "French 
Revolution,"  in  large  paper,  extended  to  ten  vol- 
umes. These  volumes  contain  many  hundreds  of 
fine  portraits  in  proof  and  on  India  paper.  ^  Also, 
James  Boswell's  "Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,"  the 
first  quarto  edition,  extended  from  two  to  six  vol- 
umes, with  one  hundred  and  seventeen  portraits  of 
Johnson;  this  is  the  largest  collection  known. 
Leslie,  the  English  collector  of  "Johnsoniana,"  had 
only  ninety-eight.  Also,  "The  Johnsonian,"  the 
large  paper  extended  from  one  to  three  volumes; 
this  book  is  the  delight  of  collectors.  And  then 
Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  various  bibliographical  works, 
on  large  paper  and  illustrated.  The  "Tour  in  Ger- 
many" is  extended  from  three  to  six  volumes. 
Then  come  "Old  Faithful,"  Isaac  Walton's 
"Angler,"  and  the  "Decameron,"  with  over  five 
hundred  inserted  portraits.  Oliver  Cromwell,  Nell 
Gwynne  and  John  Hampden.  2  **  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots,"  of  whom  there  were  two  lives,  one  by 
George  Chalmers,  and  the  other,  the  new  life  (by 
Petit),  each  in  two  quarto  volumes  and  both  elab- 
orately embellished,  having  more  than  forty  dif- 
ferent portraits  of  the  unfortunate  Mary.  There 
are  also  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
the  most  brilliant  luminary  of  her  reign,  and  about 
two  hundred  others. 

It  would  accord  with  our  tastes  to  enter  more 
completely  into  a  detail  of  this  wonderful  literary 
repository,  but  time  and  the  nature  of  the  coUec* 
tion  will  not  permit  us  consistently  to  do  so.  We 
therefore  refer  the  curious  on  this  subject  to  the 
"Bibliographical  History"  of  this  library,  by  Hon. 
John  R.  Bartlett,  in  four  volumes  royal  octavo,  the 
most  complete  ever  prepared  on  this  continent,  only 
fifty  copies  of  which  were  printed  for  circulation. 
The  first  two  volumes  sold  at  auction  in  Leipsic, 
1873,  for  $130  each,  to  the  learned  Russian,  M.  So- 
bolewski. 

In  the  bindings  of  Mr.  Brown's  library  are  repre- 
sented the  names.of  Hayday,  Bedford,  Petit,  Lortic, 
Matthews,  and  others. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  also,  has  a  large  collection  of  extra- 
illustrated  books,  among  which  is  Bryan's  "Dic- 
tionary of  Painters,"  extended  to  ten  volumes,  with 


1  Among  which  are  Robespierre,  Qeorge  James  Danton, 
M.  Bile  Qaudet,  Jean  Baptlste  Clootz,  Thomas  Paine, 
Camllle  Desmoulins,  Jean  Pierre  Brissot,  Bertrand 
Bardre,  Jean  Paul  Marat,  Charlotte  Corday,  Antoine 
Merlin  de  Thlonvllle,  Madame  Roland,  Jerome  Petlon, 
Philippe  Merlin  de  Doual,  and  many  others. 

2  John  Hampden  and  his  party,  of  whom  were  John 
Pym,  William  Fielding,  Archibald  Campbell,  John  Gra- 
ham, Oliver  Cromwell.  Edward  Sackvllle,  Robert  Olen- 
viUe,  wmiam  Harvey,  M.  D.^  and  Sir  Bevil  Glenvll,  were 
a  power  in  England.  Hampden  has  been  compared  by 
Macaulay  to  Washington.  Hampden  and  Cromwell  at 
one  time  had  taken  passage  to  America.  The  ship  was 
ready  to  sail  when  the  order  of  permission  was  revoked 
by  the  counclL 
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its  two  thousand  inserted  portraits  of  painters  and 
specimens  of  their  works;  also  James  Parton's 
"Life  of  Franklin,"  in  four  imperial  octavo  vol- 
umes; Jeremiah  Holme  Wiflfen's  "Memoirs  of  the 
House  of  Russell"  (Wiffen  was  translator  of  the 
poems  of  Garcilasso  de  la  Vega),  with  nearly  two 
hundred  portraits;  also,  Mr.  Bartlett's  own  "Me- 
moirs of  Rhode  Island,"  extended  to  two  bulky 
quartos,  and  enriched  with  two  hundred  engravings, 
portraits  and  scenes  of  battles.  Before  leaving  Mr. 
Bartlett's  collection  of  extended  books,  reference 
must  be  made  to  Albert  Gallatin's  "Peace  With 
Mexico,"  published  in  1847,  with  many  letters  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Gallatin  upon  the  subject  of  the 
work  in  hand,  with  a  vast  number  of  newspaper 
clippings — ^the  whole  forming  a  rich  mass  of  ma- 
terial concerning  the  Mexican  war — and  reminis- 
cences of  Mr.  Gallatin,  which  were  probably  the 
foundation  of  the  work  afterward  published  by  Mr. 
Bartlett,  entitled  "Reminiscences  of  Albert  Galla- 
tin." 

There  is  an  attractive  collection  of  books,  con- 
sisting of  about  five  thousand  volumes,  belonging 
to  Mr.  Alexander  Farnham  of  Providence.^  It 
contains  many  privately  illustrated-  works,  as 
Irving's  "Life  of  Washington";  Samuel  Roger's 
"Pleasures  of  Memory,"  a  delightful  book  by  a  man 
who  did  nothing  rashly;  "The  Print  Collector," 
Maberly;  "Life  and  Letters  of  Washington  Irv- 
ing" ;  "The  Task,"  by  William  Cowper,  "Bard  of 
Olney,"  inlaid  to  quarto,  and  illustrated  with  a  great 
many  proof-prints,  autograph  letters,  etc.  Lord 
B)rron's  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers." 
This  is  the  work  gotten  up  by  William  Upcott  of 
London,  a  man  famous  for  his  love  of  literary  rari- 
ties ;  it  was  in  four  folio  volumes,  and  subsequently 
belonged  to  John  Allan,  at  whose  sale  Mr.  Farn- 
ham purchased  it.  William  Dunlap's  "History  of 
the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the 
United  States,"  extended  from  two  to  four  volumes. 
All  of  the  above-named  extra-illustrated  works 
were  purchased  at  the  Allan  sale.  We  are  not 
aware  that  Mr.  Farnham  did  any  illustrating  on  his 
own  account.  And  while  we  extol  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  private  illustrator,  we  would  by  no 
means  underestimate  the  services  to  literature  of 
the  man  who  collects  and  stores  these  literary 
monuments.  It  is  through  such  means  that  we 
may  hope  vast  quantities  of  the  most  valuable  ma- 
terial will  eventually  find  a  resting-place  in  some 
of  our  public  institutions.  The  Lenox  Library  has 
already  become  the  depository  of  incalculable  his- 
torical wealth,  where,  we  trust,  it  is  safe  from  the 
hand  of  vandalism. 

The  great  services   rendered   by  Mr.  Farnham 


iThe  library  of  Mr.  Farnham  was  sold  by  Qeorge  A. 
Leavltt  A  Co..  in  1884,  four  years  after  the  preparation 
of  this  article.    The  books  were  dispersed. 


were  in  the  field  of  bibliography.  In  the  make-up 
of  his  library,  such  was  his  knowledge  of  books  that 
he  made  no  mistakes;  they  were  of  the  finest  and 
rarest  editions. 

We  give  below  a  synopsis  of  the  privately  illus- 
trated books  of  H.  F.  Sewali  of  New  York;  the 
list,  which  is  here  given  vrith  but  little  detail,  em- 
braces a  very  interesting  class  of  books,  and  only 
those  personally  illustrated  by  Mr.  Sewali.  His 
books  purchased  already  illustrated  are  not  in- 
cluded. 

S.  Spooner's  "Dictionary  of  Artists,"  two  vol- 
umes, large  paper.  New  York,  1865,  extended  to  . 
twelve,  and  illustrated  by  the  insertion  of  twenty- 
eight  hundred  and  fourteen  engravings,  drawings, 
and  photographs,  consisting  of  many  portraits. 
Bound  in  russia,  extra,  leather  joints,  by  R.  W. 
Smith. 

Michael  Bryan's  "Dictionary  of  Painters  and 
Engravers,"  two  volumes,  London,  1816,  extended 
to  ten  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  nineteen  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  engravings,  many  valuable  pieces 
among  them.    Levant,  R.  W.  Smith. 

Thomas  Wilson's  "Catalogue  Raisonne  of  an 
Amateur  of  Ancient  Prints,"  extra-illustrated  by 
two  hundred  and  six  eminently  appropriate  prints, 
many  of  which  are  very  fine  and  all  in  superb  con- 
dition. Bound  in  levant  by  Aitken,  London.  An- 
other copy  of  the  same  work,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  prints  added. 

"L'CEuvre  Complet  de  Rembrandt,"  with  etch- 
ings and  woodcuts  by  L.  Flameng  and  others, 
Paris,  1865,  extended  by  the  addition  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  prints,  comprising  original 
Rembrandt  etchings  and  copies,  formed  a  part  of 
this  library ;  also,  another  copy  of  the  same  work, 
a  revised  edition,  Paris,  1873,  with  two  hundred 
and  one  prints  inserted,  seventy  original  etchings 
of  Rembrandt  included,  bound  by  R.  W.  Smith, 
New  York;  also,  "Rembrandt  and  his  Works,"  by 
John  Burnet,  with  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
illustrations,  and  some  original  etchings  by  Rem- 
brandt inserted. 

Here  was  also  "The  Life  of  Joseph  M.  W. 
Turner  and  his  Works,"  by  Burnet  and  Cunning- 
ham, quarto,  London,  1852,  with  one  hundred  and 
twenty-four  extra  illustrations,  consisting  of  por- 
traits and  prints  by  and  after  Turner. 

Also,  '*The  Passio  Christi"  of  Albert  Durer,  the 
thirty-seven  woodcuts  of  the  smaller  passion  repro- 
duced in  facsimile,  and  edited  by  Mr.  Prime,  extra- 
illustrated  by  the  addition  of  all  the  original  wood- 
cuts, and  a  great  number  of  other  illustrations, 
prints  by  Durer  and  others ;  also  Henry  Cole's  re- 
production of  impressions  from  the  original  blocks, 
with  the  text  all  inlaid  to  match. 

Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  "Bibliomania,"  American 
edition,  one  of  forty  copies,  quarto,  one  hundred 
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and  seventeen  inserted  illustrations;  also,  "Biblio- 
phobia,"  London,  1832,  one  hundred  and  thirty-six 
extra  illustrations ;  also  **Tour  to  the  North  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,"  two  volumes  extended  to  three, 
London,  1838,  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  illus- 
trations; also  "Library  Companion,"  second  Lon- 
don edition,  1825,  extended  to  two  volumes  by  the 
addition  of  two  hundred  and  twelve  prints;  also, 
"Tour  in  France  and  Germany,"  two  volumes  ex- 
tended to  three,  three  hundred  and  six  prints  in- 
serted— ^all  bound  by  R.  W.  Smith.  "Memorial  of 
John  Allan,"  illustrated  by  seventy-one  inserted 
prints.  "Memoirs  of  Edward  Everett,"  1865 ;  sev- 
enty-five copies  only;  eighty-four  prints  inserted. 
"John  Trumbull's  Autobiography,  Reminiscences, 
and  Letters  from  1756  to  1841,"  with  designs  by  the 
author,  extended  to  two  volumes  by  the  insertion  of 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  extra  prints.  "Memoirs 
of  Anthony  Van  Dyck,"  by  W.  H.  Carpenter,  and 
descriptive  catalogue  of  his  etchings;  a  presenta- 
tion copy  to  A.  Cooper,  R.  A. ;  illustrated  with  a 
set  of  the  portraits  etched  by  Van  Dyck,  nearly 
complete,  and  numerous  other  portraits  after  him — 
one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  in  all.  •  *Iconographie 
de  Antoine  Van  Dyck,"  by  Fr.  Wiberal,  illustrated 
by  portraits  and  etchings  of  Van  Dyck,  and  a  num- 
ber of  his  from  the  "Centum  Icones" — one  hundred 
and  nine.  "Pursuits  of  Literature,"  T.  J.  Mathias, 
London,  1812,  large  paper,  extended  to  two  vol- 
umes by  the  insertion  of  four  hundred  prints,  mostly 
portraits.  Another  copy,  extended  to  folio,  illus- 
trated by  three  hundred  and  seventy  very  fine 
prints.  "Annals  of  the  English  Stage,"  Dr.  Doran, 
extended  to  six  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  seven 
hundred  and  twenty-eight  portraits,  views,  etc.; 
bound  by  William  Smith,  New  York.* 

Also,  "Catalogue  Raisonne  of  the  Prints  of  Hans 
Sebald  Beham"  (W.  J.  Loftie),  extra  edition,  illus- 
trated by  eighty-six  of  his  original  ancient  prints. 
"Catalogue  Raisonne  d'une  Collection  de  Portraits 
graves  par  et  apres  Antoine  Van  Dyck,"  illustrated 
by  fifty-six  portraits  after  Van  Dyck,  bound  by 
Pawson  &  Nicholson ;  also,  "Memoirs  of  Anthony 
Van  Dyck."  "Catalogue  Raisonne  de  toutes  les 
Estampes  de  Rembrandt"  (Adam  Bartsch),  extra 
etchings,  mostly  by  Rembrandt;  Vienna,  1797, 
"Catalogue  Raisonne  de  I'CEuvre  de  J.  G.  Wille" 
(C]has.  Le  Blanc),  twenty-five  prints  by  Wille  in- 
serted; Leipsic,  1847.    Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton's 


1  There  are  few  books  which  present  greater  attrac- 
tions to  the  Illustrators  of  the  drama  than  this  chatty 
work  of  Dr.  Doran  on  the  Bnglish  stage;  certainly  no 
book  has  been  so  often  illustrated.  The  greatly  advanced 
price  of  dramatic  prints,  compared  with  ten  years  ago, 
must  retard  the  future  illustration  of  dramatic  works; 
for  illustrators  are  already  beginning  to  hesitate  before 
embarking  in  these  enterprises.  A  five-volume  edition 
of  this  book,  with  seven  hundred  prints  added,  sold  in 
the  Daly  sale  about  twenty  years  ago.  It  cost  its  owner 
nearly  five  hundred  dollars.  The  same  work  illustrated 
to-day  would  cost  twenty-three  hundred. 


"Etching  and  Etchers,'  extended  to  two  volumes 
by  the  insertion  of  three  hundred  and  sixteen  ap- 
propriate prints,  many  in  a  very  fine  state.  All  the 
above  are  beautiful  specimens  of  privately  illus- 
trated books. 

Mr.  Sewall  has  also  privately  illustrated  "Vie  et 
Ouvrages  de  Jacques  Callott,'  augmente  by  one 
hundred  and  sixty-four  prints  by  and  after  Callot. 
Dr.  John  W.  Francis'  "Old  New  York,"  extended 
to  three  volumes  by  the  addition  of  five  hundred 
and  thirty-six  prints.  Irving's  "Life  of  Washing- 
ton," extended  to  five  volumes.  Samuel  G.  Drake's 
"History  and  Antiquities  of  Boston,"  extended  to 
two  volumes.  James  Boaden's  "Shakspere  Por- 
traits," one  hundred  and  eighty  prints.  "Life  and 
Death  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,"  by  Park.  "The  Croak- 
ers," Drake  and  Halleck.  Lossing's  "Hudson," 
two  hundred  and  sixteen  illustrations,  extended  to 
three  volumes.  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
viewers," Byron.  Duyckinck's  "Cyclopaedia  of 
American  Literature,"  large  paper,  one  hundred 
and  sixty  illustrations.  "Life  and  Works  of  Albert 
Durer,"  Scott,  extended  to  two  volumes;  another 
Paris,  1878,  Thausing,  extended  to  three  volumes, 
three  hundred  and  four  prints.  "Madame  Reide- 
sel,"  fifty-one  prints  added.  "Trip  of  the  Oceanus," 
with  fifty  illustrations.  Three  copies  of  the  Maberly 
"Print  Collector,"  including  the  large  paper  of  the 
Hoe  edition,  extended  to  two  volumes,  three  hun- 
dred and  twenty  prints  added.  "Henry  Lauren's 
Correspondence";  "Memoirs  of  James  W.  Wal- 
lack";  W.  S.  Baker's  "American  Engravers  and 
Their  Works" ;  "Engraving  and  the  Early  History 
of  Engraving,"  by  Ottley.  This  by  no  means  ex- 
hausts the  list  of  Mr.  Sewall's  privately  illustrated 
books.  The  above  are  only  those  of  his  own  illus- 
trating. One  remarkable  and  admirable  feature  to 
us  is  the  moderation  which  pervades  the  whole  col- 
lection in  the  number  of  prints  to  the  volume.  Mr. 
Sewall  has  kept  thoroughly  within  good  taste.  In 
many  instances,  rather  than  overload  his  volumes, 
he  has  duplicated  the  work.  Cave  hominem  unius 
libri,  says  the  Latin  proverb,  which  inferentially  is 
to  say  that  the  man  of  many  may  be  trusted. 

It  would  be  an  endless  task  to  point  out  every 
latent  beauty,  every  unnoticed  elegance  which  char- 
acterizes this  unique  collection. 

There  was  also  the  library  of  John  A.  Rice  of 
Chicago,  which  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  books  in  America,'  with  its  nineteen-hun- 
dred-and-twenty-doUar  Dibdin,  in  six  thick  vol- 
umes, bound  in  olive  morocco  by  Lewis  of  Lon- 
don,* and  purchased  by  an  unknown  lady  of  Massa- 
chusetts.    Also,    "Spooner's    Dictionary,    a    Bio- 


1  It  was  sold  in  New  York,  1870.  There  were  2,687  titles 
in  the  catalosrue;  the  aggregate  of  the  sale  was  $42,262.69. 

2  "A  Biographical,  Antiquarian,  and  Picturesque  Tour 
in  France  and  Germany,*'  hy  Thomas  Frognall  Dibdin, 
F.  R.  S.,  S.  A«    This  was  a  wonderful  book,  three  Tol- 
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graphical  History  of  the  Fine  Arts/'  two  volumes 
extended  to  ten  quarto  by  the  insertion  of  over  one 
thousand  engraved  portraits,  with  many  other 
prints  and  etchings.  This  work  was  prepared  in 
London ;  it  sold  for  $700,  and  was  purchased  by  the 
same  lady,  who  modestly  confesses  to  slight  s)rmp- 
toms  of  bibliomania.  Likewise  the  "History  of  the 
United  States  Navy,"  by  J.  Fenimore  Cooper,  in 
two  volumes.  There  are  two  sets  of  this  last  work. 
Nothing  can  exceed  the  magnificence  of  a  little  vol- 
ume, by  Schuyler  Hamilton,  entitled  "History  of 
the  National  Flag,"  inlaid  to  quarto  and  contain- 
ing sixty-nine  inserted  prints,  many  proofs  on  India 
paper,  with  a  great  variety  of  designs  for  flags  and 
for  the  great  seal,  bound  in  green  levant  by  Pawson 
&  Nicholson.  Also,  "Memoirs  of  Lieutenant-Gen- 
eral  Winfield  Scott,  LL.  D.,"  written  by  himself, 
1864.  This  elegant  book,  of  which  one  hundred 
copies  only  were  printed,  is  illustrated  by  seventy 
rare  prints,  inserted;  bound  in  half  red  levant  by 
Matthews;  it  fetched  $87.50.  Irving's  "Washing- 
ton," five  volumes,  quarto,  extended  to  ten,  with 
forty-five  different  portraits  of  Washington,  bound 
in  blue  morocco  (more  fully  described  in  the  An- 
drews Collection,  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part), 
sold  for  $980.  Here  was  also  Duychinck's  "Cyclo- 
pedia of  American  Literature,"  extended  to  five  vol- 
umes, with  two  hundred  and  ninety-seven  portraits, 
views,  and  autographs  inserted,  in  half  brown  mo- 
rocco; it  fetched  $312.  Joel  Barlow's  "Columbiad," 
with  many  prints,  crushed  levant,  by  Bedford, 
fetched  $145.  "English  Bards  and  Scotch  Review- 
ers," fifty  rare  prints  on  India  paper  inserted.  Jared 
Sparks's  "Life  of  Washington,"  two  volumes,  one 
hundred  and  fourteen  prints,  inlaid  by  Trent,  $76. 
James  Wynne's  "Private  Libraries  of  New- York," 


umes,  royal  octavo,  large  paper,  enlarged  to  six  very 
thick  volumes,  beautifully  bound  in  the  best  style  of 
Charles  Lewis,  in  olive  morocco,  beautifully  tooled  inside 
and  out.  vellum  linings  and  fly-leaves.  It  contained 
numerous  portraits,  prints,  vignettes,  all  choice  prdofs, 
with  an  extraordinary  series  of  prints  in  various  stages 
of  engraving,  and  the  same  print  very  frequently  in  two, 
three  and  four  different  states— viz.,  etchings,  unfinished 
proofs,  proofs  before  the  letters,  proofs  upon  India  paper, 
and  impressions  after  the  plates  were  canceled,  with  the 
faience  print  colored  after  the  original  drawing.  It  has 
also  the  series  of  groups  illustrating  the  physiognomy, 
manners,  and  character  of  the  people  of  France  and 
Germany,  by  G.  R.  Lewis,  sixty  prints,  proof,  upon  India 
paper,  with  numerous  duplicates,  in  various  stages  of  en- 
graving, some  of  which  were  altered,  and  a  privately 
printed  statement  respecting  the  prices  he  charged  for 
the  sketches  and  drawings  for  this  work,  which  was 
afterward  suppressed.  It  contains  upward  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  original  drawings  by  the  following 
eminent  artists:  Two  in  colors,  by  N.  Bevin;  27  in  colors, 
by  T.  Bury;  one  in  pen  and  ink,  by  Oorrey;  one  in  pencil, 
by  Dr.  Dibdin;  7  in  colors,  by  B.  Ferry;  6  in  colors,  by 
G.  Jones;  22  original  tracings,  by  G.  R.  Lewis;  2  in 
colors,  by  T.  Mercer;  6  in  colors,  by  J.  P.  Neale;  15  in 
colors,  by  W.  Price;  32  in  colors,  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  Also, 
230  portraits  and  etchings.  This  book  was  formerly  the 
property  of  Sir  George  H.  BYeeling,  Bart,  London,  and 
he  was  over  twenty  years  in  gathering  the  material, 
sparing  neither  labor  nor  expense  to  make  it  the  finest 
book  in  existence. — Rice  Catalogue. 


large  paper,  one  hundred  and  three  scarce  prints, 
mostly  proof,  inlaid  by  Trent,  $176.  Dr.  Doran's 
"Annals  of  the  Stage,"  two  volumes  extended  to 
five,  six  hundred  portraits,  covering  a  period  from 
Betterton  to  Mathews.  "Irvingiana,  a  Memorial  of 
Washington  Irving,"  large  paper ;  all  the  prints  are 
India  proof;  also,  a  manuscript  page  in  Irving's 
own  hand.  "Rabelais,"  four  volumes,  seventy-five 
prints  added.  "The  Croakers,"  fifty-three  prints, 
many  very  rare.  This  library,  with  its  three  hun- 
dred privately  illustrated  books,  sold  for  $42,000 — 
a  deficit  of  many  thousands  of  dollars  on  its  original 
cost.  Among  the  binders  are  David,  Bedford, 
Pratt,  Lewis,  Matthews,  Bradstreet,  Smith,  Pawson 
&  Nicholson. 

The  library  of  Andrew  Wight  of  Philadelphia 
deserves  honorable  mention.  It  was  in  many 
respects  a  remarkable  collection.  It  contained 
Irving's  "Washington,"  extended  to  ten  volumes  by 
the  insertion  of  fifteen  hundred  illustrations,  one 
hundred  and  fifty-one  portraits  of  Washington, 
sixty-two  of  Franklin,  and  eighteen  portraits  of 
Washington  Irving,  autograph  letters  of  Irving,  R. 
Morris,  Jefferson,  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Lafayette 
(unbound),  sold  in  1864  for  $775.  Here  was  also 
Edward  Everett's  "Life  of  Washington,"  illustrated. 

This  beautiful  set  of  "Washingtoniana"  was  sup- 
plemented by  Sanderson's  "Signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  in  nine  volumes,  royal  oc- 
tavo, said  to  have  been  the  finest  copy  ever  sold; 
also,  another  copy  of  the  same  work,  extended  to 
nine  volumes.  Also,  a  "Biographical  History  of 
England,"  in  six  volumes,  with  three  hundred 
prints  inserted.  This  famous  book  was  the  first 
book  known  to  have  been  privately  illustrated.  It 
was  the  work  of  James  Granger,  the  Vicar  of  Ship- 
lake,  in  1769,  from  whom  sprang  the  present  race 
of  grangerites.  "Complete  Angler,"  Bethune,  one 
volume  extended  to  two,  illustrated  by  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-nine  portraits  and  five  autograph  let- 
ters of  Dr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  Wight  also  illustrated  Clarendon's  "Rebel- 
lion," extending  it  to  ten  volumes. 

Nor  must  we  slightingly  pass  over  the  now  dis- 
persed library  of  William  Menzies,  Esq.,  of  New 
York,  sold  in  1876,  by  Joseph  Sabin,  at  Leavitt's 
auction-rooms.  The  superlative  adjectives  em- 
ployed by  Mr.  Sabin  in  the  catalogue  of  this  un- 
rivaled collection  are  enough  to  make  one's  brain 
swim.  There  was  the  Irving  "Life  of  Washington," 
extended  from  five  to  ten  volumes,  and  with  the 
manuscript  of  "Guilford  Court  House,"  Chapter 
XX.,  in  the  handwriting  of  the  author,  making  an- 
other volume,  and  Tuckerman's  "Character  of  the 
Portraits  of  Washington"  another — ^in  all,  seven 
volumes,  extended  to  twelve,  with  seventeen  hun- 
dred inserted  illustrations,  mostly  proof,  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  of  which   were  portraits  of 
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Washington,  and  sixty-two  water-colors  and  draw- 
ings of  the  various  headquarters  of  Washington, 
besides  ninety-eight  autograph  letters — ^ten  of 
Washington.  The  binding  is  by  Matthews,  in 
green  morocco,  beautifully  tooled  outside  from  de- 
signs made  expressly  for  the  work,  with  watered- 
silk  linings,  morocco  joints,  etc.,  and  cost  alone 
$900.  It  is  said  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  the  binder's 
art.  This  wonderful  book  sold  at  the  Menzies  sale, 
in  1876,  for  $4080,  and  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
a  New  York  collector.  No  amount  of  money  could 
duplicate  this  work. 

Here  also  was  the  sumptuous  Abbotsford  edition 
of  the  "Waverley  Novels,"  large  paper,  extended  to 
twenty-four  volumes  by  the  insertion  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  additional  illustrations,  consisting  of 
a  complete  unlettered  India-proof  set  of  Scott's 
female  characters  issued  for  the  edition  of  1829; 
also,  complete  set  of  genuine  proofs  before  issue  for 
the  edition  of  1852 ;  complete  set  of  Finden's  land- 
scapes before  issue;  complete  set  of  Scott's  his- 
torical portraits,  India  proofs;  illustrations  to 
Kenilworth,  complete  India  proof,  with  Lodge's 
portraits  and  others,  bound  in  green  levant  by 
Matthews.  It  sold  for  $850;  William  Dunlap's 
"History  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of 
Design  in  the  United  States,"  two  volumes  ex- 
tended to  six,  with  rubricated  titles  and  India-proof 
vignettes.  The  portrait  of  nearly  every  prominent 
American  artist  mentioned  in  the  book  has  been  in- 
serted ;  also  engraved  specimens  of  their  work.  The 
illustrations  exceed  five  hundred.  It  fetched  $318. 
As  complements  to  the  above  are  Thomas  A.  Cum- 
mings'  "Historic  Annals  of  the  National  Academy 
of  Design,  New  York  Drawing  Association,"  etc., 
with  thirty-five  colored  illustrations  inserted,  mak- 
ing two  beautiful  volumes,  and  Bailey's  "Records 
of  Patriotism,"  one  volume  extended  to  two,  sev- 
enty-four prints  inserted. 

This  library  contained  also  Walton's  "Complete 
Angler" ;  "Dr.  Francis'  "Old  New  York,"  large 
paper,  one  hundred  only  printed,  extended  to  four 
volumes  by  the  addition  of  five  hundred  illustra- 
tions, portraits  and  views,  of  which  two  hundred 
are  proofs,  India  proofs  and  proofs  before  letters, 
several  private  plates  from  water-color  drawings. 
It  fetched  $240.  "The  Works  of  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin," ten  volumes,  with  one  hundred  choice  illus- 
trations, six  very  rare  portraits  of  Franklin;  also, 
"Franklin's  Letters,"  only  ten  printed,  with  twentv- 
five  proof  portraits  inserted.  Charles  Knight'^ 
"Pictorial  Shakspere,"  extended  to  nine  volumes, 
with  five  hundred  and  thirty  portraits  and  views 
inserted,  all  of  which  are  proof,  India  proof,  and 
proof  before  letters,  bound  by  Matthews.  These 
volumes  sold  for  $252.^     **Life  and  Works  of  Rob- 

1  No  pretensions  are  made  toward  giving  the  pedigree 
of  illustrated  books  In  this  treatise,  except  where  present 


ert  Burns :  an  Essay  on  his  Genius  and  Character," 
by  Professor  Wilson,  1852,  with  autograph  manu- 
script of  Burns  inserted,  one  hundred  portraits  and 
views,  including  a  proof  set  of  Stover's  and  Grcig's 
views;  also  a  set  of  the  illustrations    to    Currie's 
"Bums,"  numerous  India-proof  vignettes,  head  and 
tail  pieces  mounted  by  Trent;  the  original  manu- 
script of  the  "Elegy  on  the  Year  1788";   also   an 
occasional    poetic    effusion  written  and  signed  by 
Agnes  McLehose,  the  Clarinda  of  Bums;  auto- 
graph note  of  Allan  Cunningham.    It  fetched  $130. 
"Washington  Irving's  Life  and  Works,"    "Blenner- 
hassett  Papers,"  embodying  private  journal  of  Har- 
man  Blennerhassett  and  hitherto  unpublished  cor- 
respondence   of    Burr,    Alston,    Comfort,    Tyler, 
Devereaux,  Dayton,  Adair,  Miro,  Emmet,  Theo- 
dosia    Burr,    Alston,    Mrs.    Blennerhassett,    and 
others;    sixteen    of   the    rarest   portraits  inserted. 
Horace  Walpole's  "Anecdotes  of  Painters."     The 
last  is  in  five  volumes.  Major's   large   copy,  con- 
taining in  addition  the   series   of    India-proof  en- 
gravings and  a  duplicate  set  of   one   hundred  and 
seventy   pieces,    all   artist's    unlettered    proofs,  of 
which  only  six  sets  were  taken  and  all  for  presen- 
tation.   This  is  the  only  set  ever  sold  in  America. 
"In  the  good  old  times  of   the   Bibliomania,   this 
work  would  have  walked  of  its  own  accord  into  the 
mahogany  bookcases  of   the    London  collectors." 
(Dibdin.)     Cadwallader  Colden's  "Life  of   Robert 
Fulton,"  autograph  letters   and  forty  engravings; 
also  James  Parton's  "Life  of  Andrew  Jackson,"  two 
volumes,  four  autograph  letters  of  Jackson  and 
ninety  prints  inserted;  George  W.  Custis'  "Recol- 
lections of  Washington,"  one  volume  extended  to 
two,  ninety  prints  added;  "Life  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son," by  H.  S.  Randall,  three  volumes,  with  ninety 
illustrations;  "Memoirs  of  De  Witt   Clinton,"   by 
Dr.  Hosack,  one  volume  extended  to  two  by  insert- 
ing over  one  hundred  portraits   and  views,  India- 
proof,  including  seven  portraits  of   Clinton,  auto- 
graph note  signed.  John  Sanderson's  "Biographies 
of  the  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence," 
extended  to  nine  volumes   imperial   octavo.    This 
book  was  from  the  Andrew   Wight   collection;   it 
was  the  Philadelphia  edition  of  1820-27.    ^.Iso  an- 
other copy  of  the  same  in  nine  volumes,  with  one 
hundred  illustrations^  first  proof  and  India-proof  in- 
serted ;  and  still  another  copy  in  nine  volumes,  the 


owners  have  volunteered  It.  It  would  be  quite  unpleas- 
ant to  trace  a  gentleman's  prized  books  through  a  series 
of  owners,  speculators,  and  sales  of  assignees  or  execu- 
tors (an  easy  thing  to  do).  In  refusing  to  do  this,  I  am 
aware  that  I  am  open  to  the  charge  of  describing  the 
same  book  more  than  once,  which  has  been  done  in  one 
or  two  cases,  and  which  cannot  be  avoided  without 
breaking  faith  with  those  wha  have  kindly  permitted  the 
use  of  their  names  and  libraries.  Our  list  is  made  up 
generally  of  the  names  of  gentlemen  who  have  done 
their  own  work,  and  yet  we  must  confess  that  there  are 
many  owners  of  fine  collections  who  have  "plowed  with 
Samson's  heifer!" 
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Conrad  edition  of  1852,  with  sixty-four  illustrations, 
and  Brotherhead's  "Residences  of  the  Signers." 

There  was  also  a  volume  of  autograph  letters, 
notes,  circulars  and  documents,  with  some  portraits 
of  the  signers  in  quarto,  botmd  by  Bedford.  It  con- 
tained a  complete  set  of  autograph  letters  by  the 
signers,  embracing  sixty-four  manuscript  letters 
and  twenty-nine  portraits  with  rubricated  title  and 
table  of  contents.  This  is  a  very  valuable  collec- 
tion ;  it  fetched  $290,  much  under  its  value  (1876). 
Also,  "Life  of  Major  Andre,"  by  Winthrop  Sar- 
gent, with  fifty-six  inserted  illustrations,  thirty  of 
which  are  proof;  portrait  of  Miss  Sneyd,  by  Hop- 
wood,  proof ;  one  in  tint  by  Bartolozzi,  proof  before 
letters.  Mrs.  Mercy  Warren's  "American  Revolu- 
tion," three  volumes  with  portraits  of  Tarleton  and 
Lafayette  in  proof,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
forty  contemporaneous  prints  inserted.  John  Fred- 
erick Schroeder's  "Washington,"  and  many  other 
works  on  American  biography  and  history,  includ- 
ing William  H.  Prescott's  "Biographical  and  Mis- 
cellaneous Essays."  Alexander  Garden's  "Anec- 
dotes of  the  American  Revolution,"  large  paper,  by 
Thomas  W.  Field.  All  sumptuously  illustrated. 
No  space  or  time  at  our  command  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  give  in  detail  the  Americana  of  this  wonder- 
ful collection.  "Briefly,"  says  Mr.  Sabin,  "this 
Americana  has  not  been  excelled  in  attractiveness 
or  importance  by  that  of  any  other  collection  ever 
offered  for  sale  in  this  country." 

The  collection  of  Thomas  F.  Dibdin's  works  con- 
sists of  fifty-three  volumes,  with  over  two  thousand 
high-class  illustrations.  Never  were  so  many  proof, 
India-proof  and  proof  before  letters  brought  to- 
gether to  adorn  one  work.  This  extraordinary 
collection  of  Dibdin  has  been  made  at  a  vast  ex- 
pense of  time  and  money.  Only  years  of  diligent 
research  and  waiting  could  accomplish  this  work. 
Another  such  will  probably  never  again  be  brought 
together.  The  binding,  which  is  by  Matthews,  is  in 
half-crushed  olive-brown  levant,  and  is  faultless. 

No  description  of  this  wonderful  set  of  books 
within  the  province  of  this  monograph  could  fur- 
nish any  adequate  conception  of  its  magnificence.* 
It  sold  for  $1,794. 

It  seems  that  we  shall  never  reach  a  point  where 


1  Among  the  more  prominent  buyers  at  this  sale  was 
Joseph  J.  Cooke  of  Providence,  whose  purchases 
amounted  to  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  whole.  Next  in 
importance  and  in  amount  were  those  of  Joseph  W. 
Drexel.  most  of  which  were  purchased  for  him  by  H.  B. 
Fisher.  The  purchases  of  J.  Sabin  ft  Sons  were  made 
for  various  gentlemen  who  could  not  attend  the  sale,  or 
did  not  desire  that  their  names  should  be  made  public, 
or  preferred  ez];>erienced  dealers  to  execute  their  com- 
missions. Among  the  gentlemen  of  New  York  were  Mr. 
R.  L.  Stuart,  Mr.  Fisher  Howe,  and  Mr.  S.  W.  Phoenix. 
Many  of  the  rarities  go  out  of  the  city,  mostly  to  Mr.  B. 
G.  Asay  of  Chicago;  some  to  Mr.  Robert  Clark  of  Cin- 
cinnati; others  to  the  Library  of  Congress,  also  to  the 
State  Department  at  Washington.  Certainly  two-thirds 
of  the  library  goes  to  other  \oeBlitXeB,—Bmiopolist 


we  can  dismiss  this  inimitable  doilection  of  illus- 
trated works.  Now  comes  Sir  John  Froissart's 
"Chronicles  of  England,  France  and  Spain."  It  is 
the  first  illustrated  copy  of  this  work  we  have  yet 
seen.  It  contains  seventy-two  illustrations  in  gold 
and  colors  of  the  first  issue  published  at  $60.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  his  "Tales  of  My  Landlord,"  asks, 
"Did  you  ever  read  Froissart?"  "No,"  said  Mor- 
ton. "Then  I  have  half  a  mind,"  said  Clavering- 
house,  "to  contrive  to  have  you  sentenced  to  six 
months'  imprisonment  in  order  to  afford  you  that 
pleasure." 

"I  rejoice  to  have  met  Froissart,'  said  Gray,  in 
his  letters;  "he  is  the  Herodotus  of  a  barbarous 
age.  Had  he  been  as  good  a  writer  it  would  have 
secured  him  an  immortality." 

"The  condition  of  these  books  throughout,"  says 
Mr.  Sabin,  "is  all  that  the  most  exacting  and  taste- 
ful collector  can  desire."  The  slightest  blemish  was 
always  a  cause  for  rejection,  and  as  nearly  all  of 
them  are  bound  by  the  best  English,  French,  and 
American  binders,  including  the  names  of  Roger 
Payne,  Bedford,  Pratt,  Mackenzie,  Hayday,  Lortic, 
Henderson,  Bauzonet,  David,  Matthews,  Bradstreet 
and  Smith,  their  state,  internal  and  external,  is  un- 
surpassed by  that  of  any  similar  collection  which 
has  ever  passed  under  bur  notice.  The  privately 
illustrated  books,  with  a  few  exceptions,  did  not 
fetch  thirty  per  cent,  of  their  cost. 

The  dispersion  of  a  great  library,  which  has  cost 
so  much  money  and  so  many  years  of  patient  re- 
search and  waiting,  is  always  a  thing  to  be  deplored ; 
but  that  it  should  be  sacrificed  at  less  than  half  its 
value  adds  much  to  our  regret.  One  consolation 
offers  in  the  present  case,  however:  nearly  all  the 
valuable  historical  works  have  been  retained  in  the 
great  libraries  of  American  collectors.  The  heaviest 
purchasers  were  J.  W.  Drexel,  E.  G.  Asay,  R.  W. 
Stuart,  H.  C.  Murphy,  Brayton  Ives,  S.  W.  Phoe- 
nix, John  R.  Bartlett,  Fisher  Howe,  and  a  few 
others. 

The  mutability  of  private  libraries  is  not  calcu- 
lated to  inspire  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  the  book- 
lover.  A  retrospection  of  the  history  of  great  pri- 
vate libraries  is  not  a  cheerful  one.  To  us,  who  have 
memorized  the  career  of  many  from  small  begin- 
nings to  famous  collections,  and  have  attended 
their  sale  and  dispersion — ^their  fragments  going 
to  swell  the  magnificence  of  some  other  great  col- 
lection, which  in  its  turn  we  have  also  seen  swept 
away — from  this  view  there  seems  but  little  con- 
solation in  amassing  books.  It  is  sad  to  trace  the 
vicissitudes  of  some  of  these  princely  volumes,  for 
which  we  have  an  almost  criminal  affection,  as  they 
pass  from  one  distinguished  bibliophile  to  another. 
They  come  from  Europe  to  America,  and  they  go 
from  America  to  Europe,  and  seem  never  to  attain 
rest  until  they  find  it  in  some  public  institution. 
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Mr.  Nathaniel  Paine  of  Worcester,  Massachu- 
setts, has  in  his  library  many  illustrated  volumes 
of  the  greatest  literary  and  historical  significance.  It 
is  his  custom,  where  it  has  been  impracticable  to 
do  more,  to  add  portraits  of  authors  to  their  works. 
Mr.  Paine  has  illustrated  Spooner's  "Bibliographi- 
cal History  of  the  Fine  Arts,"  originally  in  two  vol- 
umes, extended  to  nine  by  the  insertion  of  about 
eight  hundred  portraits  of  artists.  Over  one  hun- 
dred of  these  portraits  are  by  noted  French  engrav- 
ers of  the  eighteenth  century.  Besides  the  portraits 
are  many  engravings  illustrating  the  works  of  the 
artists  mentioned.  Each  volume  has  a  unique  illu- 
minated title-page  made  by  the  owner. 

The  most  extensive  work  of  Mr.  Paine  in  extra 
illustrating  is  the  large-paper  edition  of  Irving's 
"Life  of  Washington."  It  is  still  incomplete ;  when 
finished  it  will  consist  of  eleven  volumes,  four  of 
which  have  been  bound,  and  additions  are  still  being 
made  to  the  others.  The  number  of  illustrations 
now  exceed  one  thousand,  exclusive  of  autograph 
letters  aiid  documents  of  Washington,  George  II., 
Governor .  Shirley,  Lord  Amherst,  Lord  North, 
George  IV.,  Patrick  Henry,  General  Stark,  and 
others.  There  were  fifty  portraits  of  Washington, 
several  of  Franklin,  portraits  of  the  generals  and 
statesmen  of  the  revolutionary  period,  besides  views 
of  battles  and  the  various  headquarters  of  Washing- 
ton. The  last  volume  will  be  devoted  to  miscella- 
neous  matters,  such  as  woodcut  portraits  of  Wash- 
ington, postal  and  revenue  stamps  with  head  of 
Washington,  badges,  and  other  memorials. 

Mr.  Paine  has  illustrated  George  H.  Preble's 
"History  of  the  American  Flag,"  a  unique  and  very 
interesting  work ;  also  "Life  and  Letters  of  George 
Ticknor" :  the  last  has  about  one  hundred  portraits 
added ;  James  T.  Field's  "Bibliographical  Notes  and 
Personal  Sketches";  also  William  Linton's  "History 
of  Wood  Engraving."  "Early  Paper  Currency  of 
Massachusetts,"  Mr.  Paine's  own  work,  has  been 
illustrated  with  portraits,  examples  of  early  paper- 
money,  and  autographs :  this  is  a  unique  and  very 
interesting  work  from  an  historical  point  of  view ; 
also  two  or  three  volumes  of  "Worcester  History," 
which  have  been  extended  by  the  insertion  of  por- 
traits of  old  residents,  views  of  old  buildings,  maps 
and  plans ;  another  work  in  three  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  "Notices"  by  Thackeray  and  others  of  Cruik- 
shank,  to  which  Mr.  Paine  has  added  over  one  hun- 
dred sketches  and  prints  by  that  eminent  caricatur- 
ist, many  of  which  are  extremely  scarce. 

One  of  the  three  large-paper  copies  of  General 
Charles  Diven's  oration  at  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill.  This  has  been 
extended  to  a  thick  quarto  by  the  insertion  of  por- 
traits of  persons  and  scenes  mentioned  in  the 
address.  But  the  most  prized  books  in  Mr.  Paine's 
collection  are  two  volumes  entitied  "Autographs, 


Letters  and  Portraits  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence."  These  volumes  contain 
autograph  letters,  documents,  or  signatures  of  all 
but  nine  of  the  signers,  eighteen  with  autograph 
letters  signed.  Portraits  of  all  the  signers  obtain- 
able have  been  inserted.  In  the  first  volume  is  an 
"Historical  Monograph"  of  the  thirteen  original 
States,  and  biographical  notices  of  the  signers,  with 
a  finely  printed  copy  of  the  Declaration  itself.  The 
volumes  are  bound  in  full  Turkey  morocco,  with 
specially  illuminated  title-pages. 

A  late  addition  to  the  extended  volumes  is  Lester 
Wallack's  "Memories  of  Fifty  Years,"  to  which 
have  been  added  several  portraits  of  actors,  and 
autograph  letters  of  Wallack,  Tyrone  Power,  and 
Charles  Kean. 

Other  illustrated  magazine  scrap-books  are 
Ropes's  "Portraits  of  Napoleon,"  "Literary  Life  in 
the  United  States,"  and  several  magazine  articles 
on  "Washington,"  "Mount  Vernon,"  and  kindred 
subjects.  There  are  also  dramatic  articles  from  va- 
rious magazines,  to  which  have  been  added  por- 
traits of  actors  and  actresses. 

A  series  of  these  scrap-books  in  five  volumes  con- 
tain articles  on  "Lexington,"  "Concord,"  "Bunker 
Hill"  and  "Bennington."  They  are  all  neatly  bound 
and  have  pen-and-ink  title-pages. 

Besides  his  privately  illustrated  books,  Mr.  Paine 
has  a  large  library  of  miscellaneous  works.  He  is 
fond  of  antiquarian  research,  is  a  scholar  and  an 
author. 

Among  privately  illustrated  books  on  American 
history,  biography,  and  literature  those  of  Thomas 
Collier  of  New  London,  Connecticut,  although  not 
numerous,  must  hold  high  rank  for  the  quality  of 
the  work  and  materials  employed.  Mr.  Collier  has 
endeavored  to  reach  as  near  perfection  in  his  books 
as  possible.  He  has  privately  illustrated  "A  Dis- 
course in  Commemoration  of  the  Lives  and  Ser- 
vices of  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson,"  deliv- 
ered in  Faneuil  Hall,  Boston,  August  2,  1826,  by 
Daniel  Webster;  to  which  are  added  eighty-one 
illustrations,  consisting  of  portraits,  many  prints 
from  old  contemporary  copper-plates,  also  fac- 
similes of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  before 
it  was  engrossed,  and  the  signatures  of  the  signers 
appended,  bound  in  full  levant  by  Matthews ;  also, 
"Philosophers  and  Actresses,"  by  Arsene  Houssaye, 
New- York  edition,  1853,  in  two  volumes,  i2mo, 
seventy-four  prints  added.  This  is  an  elegant  little 
book,  and  the  finishing  touches  of  Mr.  Collier  have 
rendered  it  simply  superb.  The  talent  of  Houssaye 
has  been  described  by  Victor  Chasles  as  "A  smile 
tempered  by  a  tear  and  a  turn  of  wit  softened  by  a 
stroke  of  sentiment."  Oration  on  the  "Life  and 
Character  of  Gilbert  Motier  De  Lafayette,"  deliv- 
ered on  the  request  of  both  houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  by  John  Quincy  Adams,  fifty 
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prints  added.  "Mary  Queen  of  Scots  and  Her 
Latest  English  Historian :  A  Narrative  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Events  in  the  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,"  with  some 
remarks  on  Mr.  Froude's  "History  of  England," 
one  volume,  fifty  prints  added,  bound  in  half  levant 
by  Stikeman.  "General  John  Burgoyne's  (soldier 
and  dramatist)  Campaign  and  St.  Leger's  Expedi- 
tion," by  H.  L.  Stone,  extended  to  two  volumes  by 
the  insertion  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  prints. 
James  Fenimore  Cooper's  "Naval  History  of  the 
United  States,"  extended  to  four  volumes  by  the  in- 
sertion of  three  hundred  and  fifty  autographs. 
Charles  Knight's  "Life  of  Shakspere,"  eight  vol- 
umes extended  to  twenty,*  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
prints  added,  many  of  which  are  proofs.  Irving's 
"Washington,"  limited  edition,  extended  to  ten  vol- 
umes, about  five  hundred  and  twenty-five  prints 
inserted,  many  proof.  "The  Women  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,"  Arsene  Houssaye,  with  four 
hundred  and  eighteen  prints,  extended  to  four  vol- 
umes. Edmund  C.  Stedman's  "American  Poets," 
one  hundred  and  sixty-five  proof  and  rare  prints; 
also  "Victorian  Poets,"  same  author,  one  hundred 
and  forty  prints.  "Fables  of  Jean  La  Fontaine," 
with  designs  in  the  text  by  Grandville ;  also  a  "Life 
of  La  Fontaine,"  with  character  and  critical  notices, 
two  volumes,  illustrated  and  extended  by  the  inser- 
tion of  fifty-one  portraits,  twelve  vignettes,  and  a 
set  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-four  prints. 

Gold  Tooling. 

The  Renaissance  In  Italy. 

What  man  loves  he  beautifies — ^the  instinct  is  in- 
evitable, as  native  to  the  Savage  as  to  the  Con- 
noisseur. There  is  nothing  surprising,  therefore,  in 
the  decoration  of  books.  It  would  have  been 
strange,  on  the  contrary,  if  man,  glorifying  all  the 
products  of  his  hand  and  brain,  should  have  left  the 
corporeal  substance  which  clothes  his  thought, 
without  grace  or  beauty.  Some  there  have  been,  in- 
deed, men  of  taste,  who  have  thought  it  necessary 
to  justify  their  instinct ;  such  was  Pieresc,  who,  be- 
ing asked  why  he  should  be  at  such  great  charge 
in  bookbinding,  answered  that  "inasmuch  as  the 
best  Books,  when  they  fell  into  unlearned  men's 
hands  ill  accoutred,  were  pitifully  used ;  he  therefore 
endeavored  that  they  might  be  prized  at  least  for 
the  beauty  of  their  binding,  and  so  escape  the 
danger  of  the  Tobacconist  and  Grocer."  The  ex- 
cuse was  not  needed ;  an  excuse,  truly,  at  the  best. 
Pieresc  was  only  following  a  gracious  instinct  com- 
mon to  all  men.  Exterior  decoration  dates  even 
with  the  earliest  written  records.  The  papjrrus 
scrolls  which  Horace  wrote  reposed  in  cases  rich 
with  ivory  and  plates  of  gold.  So  aforetime  it  was 
and   so   continued,  till   St.   Jerome   laments  that 


volumes  should  be  clothed  in  jewels  while  the  poor 
went  naked. 

But  let  us  leave  the  age  of  manuscripts  when 
gold,  carved  ivories  and  gems  were  none  too  fine  a 
dress  for  precious  missals,  to  begin  with  true  book- 
binding in  the  modem  sense,  at  the  period  when 
leather,  the  fit  material  for  clothing  books,  was  first 
united  to  the  fittest  mocje  of  decoration — ^gold  tool- 
ing. Leather  and  gold  tooling:  the  first  calls  for 
the  latter.  The  fine  intelligence  of  the  Renaissance 
made  the  application,  founding  a  true  convention  in 
book  decoration  which  remains  to  this  day. 

The  first  gold  tooling  was  done  in  Venice.  Pre- 
viously in  the  fourteenth  and  early  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, both  in  Italy  and  England,  leather  had  been 
found  to  be  the  true  material  for  covering;  and  in 
both  these  countries  "blind"  tooling  had  been  used 
therewith,  tooling  without  gold,  executed  with 
wood  or  iron  instruments.  Indeed  there  are  ex- 
amples of  such  use  not  later  than  the  tenth  century. 
By  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  gold  tooling 
was  introduced;  and,  in  a  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  about  the  time  of  Aldus  Manutius,  became 
common  throughout  Italy,  spread  indeed  through- 
out Europe.  As  early  as  1542  we  read  in  a  bill  of 
Thomas  Berthelet,  binder  to  Henry  VIII.  of  "a 
Psalter  englisshe  and  latyne,  bounde  back  to  back 
in  white  leather,  gorgiously  gilted  on  the  leather" ; 
and  this  the  binder  calls  "after  the  facion  of 
Venice."  In  Venice,  in  truth,  the  art  had  its  birth ; 
but  if  we  hark  further  back  we  will  find,  perhaps, 
the  source  of  the  innovation  in  the  style  of  those 
who  practiced  it.  The  tools  of  these  early  workmen 
were  Arabic  in  character;  and  doubtless  the  art 
came  from  the  Levant,  with  which  the  Venetians 
kept  up  continuous  traffic. 

One  will  see  in  this  Italian  tooling  inevitable  and 
recurring  styles ;  Saracenic  and  Arabic  beyond  all 
question.  Look  over  any  collection  of  these  early 
bindings,  or  study  them  in  any  of  the  illustrated 
treatises ;  you  will  see  ever  recurring  the  same  de- 
sign of  running  circles  interlaced,  the  same  rope 
pattern  so  characteristic  of  Saracenic  art,  which  is 
similar,  so  strangely  similar,  to  the  interlacing  pat- 
terns on  early  Celtic  monuments. 

The  excellence  of  this  Italian  work  does  not  re- 
ceive, it  would  seem,  the  full  attention  it  deserves. 
Of  course,  we  hear  everywhere  of  Grolier,  and,  as 
all  know,  his  early  books  were  the  handiwork  of 
Italian  artists.  But  the  Italian  work  to  which  I  re- 
fer is  that  which  preceded,  or  was  contemporaneous 
with  the  great  collector.  Grolier,  a  Frenchman, 
was  the  channel  through  which  the  Italian  art 
poured  into  France.  Of  him  later;  but  let  it  here 
be  said  that  his  own  individuality  is  stamped  beyond 
mistake  on  all  the  work  issued  for  this  prince  of 
connoisseurs.    Yet  note  that  at  the  same  time  there 
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flourished  a  style  more  native  and  Italianate.  A 
characteristic  example  will  be  found  in  the  com- 
mentaries of  Caesar,  printed  by  Giunta,  and  now  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  style  is  far  from  Grolier- 
esque ;  and  it  is  characteristic  of  a  class  widespead 
in  Italy  at  that  day.  It  has  beauty,  dignity  and  a 
charm  untiring  which  are  not  found  so  unalloyed  in 
the  more  gorgeous  and  flowing  triumphs  of  the 
great  French  craftsmen.  The  Italian  of  the  Renais- 
sance accomplished  beauty  with  few  and  rigid  ele- 
ments. He  worked  simply,  his  tools  are  obvious, 
so  to  speak ;  and  he  obtained  this  dignified  and  sur- 
passing grace  not  in  his  tools  themselves,  but  in  his 
placing  of  them.  The  theme  is  simple — sl  panel 
merely — ^but  with  a  fine  eye  for  true  proportion  and 
the  just  measure  between  decoration  and  unem- 
bellished^surface,  more  sensitive  to  mass  than  detail, 
he  achieved  triumphs  of  proportion  which  have 
never  been  surpassed.  This  was  the  native  Italian 
genius,  proportion — architectonic  is  the  word  some 
critics  use — ^and  where  this  quality,  call  it  what  you 
will,  is  found,  will  be  found  also  the  finest  sentiment 
of  form  wedded  to  the  finest  sense  of  fitness. 

There  are  two  limitations  under  which  every 
artist  works — ^his  tools  and  the  material;  and  in 
gold  tooling  far  more  than  in  other  graphic  arts  is 
the  tool  a  limitation.  The  tool  is  the  fibre  of  the 
design,  and,  though  a  seeming  paradox,  the  more 
elemental  the  tool,  the  greater  the  artistic  freedom. 
The  study  of  style  becomes  inseparable  from  a  study 
of  the  tool — the  piccoli  ferri.  The  first  tools,  Sara- 
cenic in  character,  foliage  conventionalized  beyond 
all  recognition,  were  made  with  solid  faces.  The  re- 
sult was  heaviness,  broad  surfaces  of  gold  without 
the  contrasts  of  light  and  shade  which  lighter  tools 
make  possible;  though,  in  truth,  the  early  Italian 
craftsmen  obtained  this  gracious  relief  by  fine  con- 
trast of  tooling  gold  and  blind.  It  was  an  advance, 
however,  when  tools  were  "azured" — ^the  face  made 
of  horizontal  lines  as  azure  is  shown  in  heraldry. 
Then  followed  tools  in  outline  merely;  and  with 
these  three,  with  tools  solid,  azured,  outlined,  the 
later  Italian  artists  accomplished  those  marvelous 
books  of  Maioli  and  Grolier. 

Thus  far  the  advance  was  wholly  on  Italian  soil ; 
but  with  the  return  of  Grolier  to  his  native  coun- 
try the  seed  was  sown  in  France,  which,  thence- 
forward, to  our  own  day  perhaps,  became  the  land 
par  excellence  of  binding.  "La  relieure  est  un  art 
tout  Francais,"  says  Mr.  Thoinan.  True,  perhaps, 
but  let  us  not  forget  that  in  the  art  of  binding  as  in 
other  arts,  the  first  vivifying  impulse  and  first  joy- 
ous cry  of  the  renascent  soul  of  man  arose  in  Italy ; 
then  remembering  this  and  studying  these  earlier 
Italian  bindings  it  may  be  that  we  will  come  to  re- 
alize that  in  the  art  of  binding,  as  in  other  arts,  the 
first  fruits  were  the  best. 

Fi^BTCHBR  Battershai,!,  in  Book  Culture. 
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Nay,  not  on  water,  Adonis  fair, 

l8  writ  thy  name,  but  on  the  hearts  of  all 

Who  wept  and  weep  still  o'er  thy  early  fall; 
Bndymlon's  notes  have  not  dissolved  In  air. 
And  Lamia's  verse  an  exile  makes  of  care; 

Like  to  the  song  of  some  proud  bird  that  sings 
A  matchless  melody,  I  list  to  thee 

Ehitranced  and  mirrored  In  poetic  springs. 
The  full  reflection  of  thy  soul  I  see, 

I  hear  the  echoes  of  thy  harp's  pure  strings, 
O  bard  of  lofty  verse!    O  prince  of  melody! 
Who  died  In  youth  beside  the  summer  wave. 

Thy  song  awakes  the  world  and  homage  brings 
To  thee,  and  plants  a  flower  on  thy  grave. 

T.  C.  Habbaugh. 
•    •    • 

KEATS. 

We  bum  to  wield  thy  flower-dipped  pen,  O  Keats, 

And  catch  the  music  of  thy  teeming  brain! 
Albeit  thy  verse  Is  crimsoned  with  the  stain 
Of  a  fast-ebbing  life  that  sore  entreats 
A  rest  from  toll,  and  though  each  word  repeats 
A  carol  In  Itself  to  cost  thee  pain. 
For  the  rare  wealth  of  thy  Immortal  strain. 
We  would  endure  thy  heartaches  and  defeats. 

Often  thy  thought  la  tranquil  as  a  sky 
Unflecked,  intense,  majestic  and  serene; 

Now  bathed  In  color  as  the  clouds  that  He 
In  flocks,  rose-tinted,  edged  with  snowy  sheen; 

Then  laden  with  love's  lulling  melody. 
Or  fervent  like  the  twilight's  golden  scene. 

A.  T.  SCHTTICAN. 
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("I  think,"  wrote  Keats,  In  181S,  "I  shall  be  among  the 
English  Poets  after  my  death.") 
Dear  heart  that  throbbed,  but  only  throbbed  to  break 

Crushed  by  the  coldness  of  this  frigid  dime; 
Not  thine  thy  thirst  from  gushing  Fame  to  slake. 

Though  tending  always  to  the  great  sublime; 
A  hundred  years  since  thou  wert  lapped  by  Time, 

A  hundred  years  since  thou  wert  cradled,  held 

As  dearest  of  the  dear,  ere  thought-compelled. 
In  after  hours,  to  blossom  Into  rhyme! 
O!  Keats!  thou  sensitive,  most  high-strung  soul. 

As  finely  flbered  as  the  frailest  leaf. 
Seeing,  prophetically,  the  distant  goal. 

And  yet  debarred-— debarred  by  pain  and  grief. 
And  keen  neglect  from  plucking  rose-wreaths  whole — 

Tiller  and  sower,  yet  denied  the  sheaf. 

But  now  the  curtain  lifts— behold!  the  play. 

The  tragic  play,  inwoven  with  thy  life. 
Is  drawing  to  its  dose;   the  dawning  Day 

Dispels  the  Night,  the  thunder  and  the  strife; 
And  Fame's  bright  sunbeams  bum,  and  Hate's  cold  knife 

Is  sheathed,  nay,  broken,  trampled  on  with  scorn — 

And  yet,  dear  blighted  blossom,  genius  bom. 
Where  wert  thou  midst  the  clash  of  woe-elouds  rife? 
Ay!  where  wert  thou?  and  whither  didst  thou  hie? 

Away  from  England,  and  from  England's  chill; 
'Twaa  thine  to  dream  of  Fame,  but  fameless  die. 

The  canker-worm  within  thee  that  could  kill! 
But  now  a  hundred  years — and  men  ask  why — 

Why  is  not  Keats  alive  to  charm  them  still? 

B.  L.  T.  HABBIS-BlGBOrOBD. 
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THE  GAME  OF  AUTHORS. 


The  Lost  Book. 

There  was  once  a  man  who  lost  a  Book,  and 
thereupon  all  his  importance  in  the  world  was  at 
an  end.  The  volume  had  been  compiled  by  his  an- 
cestors, and  it  was  full  of  rare  and  strange  wisdom ; 
the  result  of  all  the  varied  experience  of  his  race, 
the  perfect  lesson  learned  from  all  their  woes  and 
joys  and  labors  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

When  the  man  knew  that  his  Book  was  lost,  he 
realized  that  he  himself  might  as  well  have  vanished 
from  sight,  for  all  the  use  he  would  thereafter  be 
in  his  day  and  generation.  None  of  his  blood  were 
men  of  creative,  but  rather  of  receptive  minds.  All 
their  power  of  knowledge  whereby  they  were  en- 
abled to  accomplish  great  results  was  the  outcome 
of  patient  gleaning  and  interweaving  of  small  ends 
of  experience.  This  book  of  the  garnered  wisdom 
of  his  ancestors  had  been  a  veritable  lamp  unto  his 
feet ;  without  it  he  must  evermore  grope  in  the  dark. 

When  the  man  first  knew  that  his  Book  was  gone 
from  the  sacred  hiding  place  in  which  he  had  always 
kept  it,  he  exhausted  himself  with  vain  searchings. 
He  knew  not  how  it  could  have  been  lost,  for  no 
mortal  except  himself  had  known  where  it  was  con- 
cealed. The  man  searched  day  and  night  in  vjun, 
and  at  last  settled  himself  patiently  into  his  estate  of 
foolishness  and  error.  His  neighbors  expected 
nothing  more  of  him,  and  he  expected  nothing  of 
himself.  Continually  he  met  the  wall  with  painful 
shocks  by  reason  of  wrong  turnings,  continually 
his  very  soul  was  jolted  by  sudden  lacks  and  heights 
of  steps. 

So  the  man  lived  and  died,  and  all  his  road  of 
life  was  a  network  of  missteps  and  stumbles,  and  he 
gained  no  esteem  from  his  neighbors  or  himself. 
Every  one  said :  "If  the  Book  had  not  been  lost,  he 
might  have  made  something  of  his  life."  And  he 
said,  when  he  came  to  die :  "If  only  I  had  not  lost 
the  Book,  I  might  have  known  how  to  live." 

But  after  the  man  was  dead,  and  laid  away  in  his 
tomb,  the  door  thereof  closed,  and  the  willow 
branches  sprung  back  over  it,  and  the  violets 
blooming  on  the  sods  of  the  roof,  some  one 
passing  late  at  night  by  the  house  where  he  had 
dwelt,  saw  a  bright  light  in  a  window,  arid  wondered 
because  nobody  was  living  therein.  Then  he  called 
another  neighbor,  and  together  they  entered,  and 
behold,  the  lost  Book  lay  on  the  dead  man's  table, 
and  upon  the  open  page  was  painted,  as  with  colors 
of  flame  and  light,  the  passing  and  the  stumbling 
and  the  faltering  of  the  dead  man  along  his  road  of 
life,  and  the  shining  of  the  picture  was  greater  than 
all  the  written  wisdom  of  the  Book. 

Mary  E.  Wii.bjns,  in  Book  Culture. 
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I  hear  of  many  a  "latest  book' 

I  note  what  zealous  readers  say. 
Through  columns  critical  I  look. 

With  their  decisive  "yea"  and  "nay." 
At  times  i  own  I'm  half  inclined 

O'er  some  new  "masterpiece"  to  pore; 
But  in  Uie  end  I'm  apt  to  find 

I  choose  the  book  I've  read  before! 

Its  well-known  contents  suit  my  taste: 

I  know  what  it  is  all  about; 
And  so  I  neyer  am  in  haste 

To  find  "how  it  is  coming  out" 
But  quietly  I  wend  my  way: 

O'er  each  familiar  scene  I  pour — 
The  bright,  the  dark,  the  grave,  the  gay. 

Of  that  old  book  I've  read  before. 

Then  worry  not,  my  puzzled  friend: 

I'm  odd,  I  own.  and  so  while  you 
Tour  way  through  countless  volumes  wend, 

Entranced  with  each,  so  "late"  and  "new"; 
Be  not  surprised  that  I  meanwhile. 

Avoiding  new  ones  by  the  score. 
Full  many  a  passing  hour  beguile 

With  some  old  book  I've  read  before. 

And  if,  perchance,  the  hint  you  take 

To  shun  the  new  and  read  the  old. 
And  find,  surprised,  the  change  you  make 

Reveals  new  beauties,  all  untold; 
'Twill  surely  duplicate  my  Joy, 

While  o'er  the  old  I  fondly  pore. 
When  you,  with  me,  find  sweet  employ 

In  some  old  book  we've  read  bejiore. 

Chas.  R.  Baixabd  in  Literary  World,  1890. 

•    •    • 

THE  GAME  OF  AUTHORS. 

All  the  members  of  the  company  are  supplied 
with  pencil  and  paper.  The  questions  are  read  off, 
and  the  company  answers  as  best  it  can.  The 
results  are  read  aloud,  and  prizes  awarded  for  best 
and  worst  set  of  answers,  etc.  The  questions  may 
be  added  to  and  the  game  varied  greatly,  as  one 
may  readily  see.  In  a  company  at  all  acquainted 
with  books  and  their  authors,  the  ''  game  "  will  be 
found  more  diverting  and  interesting  than  many 
more  pretentious. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

1 .  What  doggie  does  moonlight  nights . .  Hawells 

2.  One  of  the  Twelve  Apostles James 

3.  What  one  has  to  do  for  a  living Russell 

4.  Used  for  fuel  before  coal Wooa 

5.  Murderer  named  in  the  Bible Caine 

6.  One  who  chants,  *  *  I  told  you  so  " Croker 

7.  Native  African  described  in  English Blads 

8.  Total  absence  of  color,  only  more  so.BUickmore 

9.  America's  famous  barrel-maker Cooper 

0.  The  sheep's  little  child LatPtb 

1.  To  joggle  and  a  weapon Shakespeare 

2.  A  river  of  Italy Poe 

3.  Held  by  the  enemy Alcott 

4.  Bad  if  grown  on  a  foot Bunyan 

5.  Not  easy  to  bear Payne 

6.  The  last  thing  you  did  last  night Praed 

7.  A  fine  breakfast  dish Bacon 

8.  What  wild  animals  fear Hunt 

9.  What  all  the  world  loves Lover 

20.  What  never  to  do  to  your  wife Lever 

21.  What  Oliver  Twist  wanted Moore 

22.  What  poets  seldom  know Wordsworth 

23.  What  a  blister  does Burns 

24.  False  hair  and  an  alcoholic  drink  ....  Wiggiu 

25.  The  way  we  shall  look  after  this  mental 

strain Haggard 
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